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KDWARD  (ras  Eldkb) 

EDWARD  I.,  surniuned  the  Elder,  son  and 
snccessor  of  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
tsoended  the  throne  in  901,  died  in  925.  Uis 
ohim  to  tiirone^  thoagh  recognized  by  the 
witenagemote,  was  disputed  by  his  cousin  Ethcl- 
wald,  who  gained  the  support  of  the  Nurlhuiu- 
Irian  and  East  Anglian  Danes.  The  rebels  march- 
ed tlirongh  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
and  Wiltfl,  and  Edward,  unable  directly  to  oppose 
them,  retaliated  their  ravapes  in  the  country  of 
the  East  Angles.  Ue  thought  proper  to  with* 
dnnr  hw  army,  loaded  with  booty,  befors  the 
approach  of  tlic  rebels,  but  the  A  onturoii'?  Ivout- 
isli  man,  gvanaly  of  more  spoil,  stjiyed  Iwihind  in 
defiance  of  orders.  They  were  assaulted  by  the 
Eiist  Anglv  >,  and  resisted  so  valiantly  tliat  though 
obliged  at  l.t^st  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  after 
tbcy  iiad  slain  a  great  nunilx-r  of  tho  bravest 
of  tho  enemy,  and  bad  tenninated  the  rebellion 
bycanringthAdoathofEthelwaldhlmBdf.  The 
reign  of  Edward,  as  of  many  of  bis  predeoes- 
aoraaod  successors,  wasoccupied  with  subduing 
tibe  torbulent  Danes,  who  aboufided  and  were 
constantly  re^nforcetl  in  tlio  jiroviru  es  of  East 
Auglia  and  North umbriu.  In  tliis  task  he  was 
assisted  by  his  sister  Elheltleda,  who  governed 
ICerd^  He  protected  his  territories  bv  for- 
trcasee  which  gredoftnyheoanie  oentres  of  trade 
and  poptilation.  TTo  ^^aincd  two  signal  vicforie.'i 
at  Tcmsford  and  Maldon,  and  subjected  all  the 
tribes,  from  North uiubria  to  the  diaoncl  to  his 
imnicdirklc  control,  lie  was  twice  married,  and 
left  a  numerous  family,  and  3  of  hb  sons,  Atl»fl- 
stan,  Edmund,  and  Eared,  eneeoMiTelj  ooonpied 
the  throne. 

EDWARD  n.,  svmamed  the  Martyr,  Ung 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon?,  «on  and  Huccossor  of  Edgar, 
bom  in  962,  ascended  the  throne  in  97o,  and 
was  murdered  in  978.  The  intrigues  of  his  step- 
mother Elfrida  rai-ed  a  fuction  in  favor  of  btT 
own  son  Ethelred,  w  ho  was  but  7  yeats  of  a^c. 
Etclcyiastical  parties  took  opposite  sides,  the 
married  clergy  who  had  been  footed  in  the  pre- 
eeding  reign  regarding  EIMda  as  their  pi^ron- 
e.s.<»  and  supporting  the  pretcnsion=i  of  EtbelroJ, 
and  tijo  monastic  followers  of  St.  Dunstan  main- 
tuning  the  superior  claim  of  Edward.  A  civil 
v^.r  ! i^d  alrea'iy  begun,  wbcn  at  a  f^oneral  nicct- 
lug  ui  the  witeoogcmoto  Edward  was  alter  much 
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EDWABD  (flu  Oosnnwtt) 

opposition  formally  accepted  as  king.  Tho  strife 
among  tlio  clergy,  however,  slill  divided  theking- 
dom,  and  the  party  opposed  to  8t.  Dunstan  plot- 
ted the  morder  of  the  young  monarch.  He  WM 
?5tabhcd  in  the  bank  at  Corfe  castle,  the  residence 
of  his  stepmother,  as  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of 
mead  on  horseback,  and  sinking  from  his  seat 
he  was  dragged  away  by  the  stirmp  hj  his 
fridlitened  hone. 

EDWABD  III.,  pmnanied  the Confes-^or,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  King  Ethelred  II., 
soooessor  to  Hardicanut<^  bom  in  Islip,  Oxford* 
shire,  in  1004,  ascended  the  tTirono  in  1042, 
died  Jan.  5,  1066.  His  mother  was  a  Norman 
princess,  Emma,  and  during  tho  Datiisli  domi- 
nation which  had  succeeded  the  death  of  £d- 
mnnd  Ironside,  he  dwelt  in  exile  in  Norman- 
dy. When  the  news  of  tho  death  of  Cannte  in 
1035  reached  him,  ho  determined  to  assert  his 
pratensiMM  to  the  erowo,  cpoased  flie  dnuuMl 
with  n  fleet  of  40  ships,  and  landed  at  South- 
ampton. Ho  found  himself  opi>osed  by  his 
mother,  who  had  become  a  second  time  qvMa 
of  England  by  marriage  with  the  Danish  mon- 
arch, and  was  now  rectent  of  the  kingdom. 
Menaced  witli  destruction  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing £oro^  he  hastily  effected  his  retreat. 
With  hu  brother  Alfred  he  received  a  pegrffdiooa 
invitation  from  King  Harold  to  cross  the  sea  in 
l"->:!7.  Alfred  was  murdered  at  Guildford,  and 
Edward,  apprised  of  the  fate  which  was  await- 
ing him,  escaped  into  Flanders.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  his  half  brother  Ilardicannte,  Edward 
was  received  witli  honor  into  England,  presented 
With  a  princely  establishment^aad  was  at  court 
when  the  king  suddenly  died  in  lOtti  TheDaii« 
ish  heir  Sweyti  was  tlien  absent  from  the  king- 
dom ;  the  rightM  heirs  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  sons 
of  Edmund  IroiMlde,  were  in  exile  in  Hungary ; 
the  .\ng!o-Saxons  were  determined  to  tlirow  off 
the  Danish  yoke ;  tho  Danes  were  divided  and  dis- 
pirited ;  Edward  was  the  nearest  to  the  throne 
of  any  one  preseot,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hea* 
ftation  and  conmio^n  he  was  reoognfaeed  as  king 
in  a  general  conneil  nt  Gillingham.  His  reign 
was  the  period  when  the  mutual  aversion  of  the 
two  fierce  Teutonic  peoples,  whose  struggles  for 
dominion  hiwl  vexed  the  country  dnring  6  gen- 
erations, beguii  to  subside,  when  intermarriagee 
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and  a  blending  of  language  and  cuBtoms  nearly 
effaced  the  distinction  between  tlie  two  races, 
and  wliea  the  KwrnAai  b«gaa  to  exerciM  a 
potent  tnflimw  In  the  oonntry,  boQi  nitions 
of  which  they  were  soon  to  prostrate.  The 
fint  royal  act  of  Edward  was  to  strip  his  mo- 
thaTf  whoee  resistance  bad  defeated  hit  lint 
attempt  to  obtiiiii  the  tlirone,  of  her  immense 
treasures,  and  to  contino  her  for  life  in  a  monas« 
tcrj'  at  Winchester.  The  government  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  S  powerful  noblemen : 
Earl  Godwin,  who  raled  all  the  SMth^n  pror- 
incea ;  Earl  Leofric,  who  governed  Leicester  and 
the  northern  counties  of  Mercia ;  and  Earl  Si- 
ward,  whose  sway  extended  from  the  Humber 
to  the  confines  of  Scotland.  Edward  sought  the 

Srotection  of  Earl  Godwin  by  marrying  hisi 
angiitcr  Editfia,  a  lady  praised  by  the  chroni- 
dinra  for  her  learning,  piety,  and  beneTolenca; 
yet  the  motlTe  wUeh  prompted  Edward  to  nMr" 
ry  her  was  merely  political,  and  the  alliance 
proved  therefore  a  source  of  enmity  instead  of 
meMUilp  betveen  the  king  and  hia  fttheHn- 

Taw.  Edward  Wfm  pnrtinl  both  to  N^ormrin  wnn- 
ii«ird  and  people  ;  many  foreign  cLurcLiucn  and 
dignitanes  had  followed  him  to  England,  where 
thej  had  acqoired  infloenco  in  the  govemmeoL 
A  popnlarjealoQ^y  was  already  felt  agaimt them, 
whtM  iji  1050  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  with 
his  train,  visiting  England,  qoarreUed  with  the 
tnui^ien  of  Dover,  and  in  thetamidtaeTeral  pep> 
son'?  wpre  slain.  The  affray  vc&s  reported  to  the 
king  at  Gloucester,  by  the  discomfited  Eustace, 
and  Edward  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose 
govenunont  Dover  lay,  toobasliae  the  inaotooce 
ofllienmioftiiatdty.  Theeerireftaaedtootie^; 
amptnre  w  v^  tin  rcforo  unavoidable, and 3 annies 
under  the  command  of  Godwin  and  his  a  sods 
imnMdlately  niarclied  oguust  tne  king  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Edwnri?  gnrnmnnrfl  tn  his  av\  T.oo- 
ftic  and  Siward,  and  was  quickly  m  a  euuiiiLion 
to  intimidate  his  opponents,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  witen- 
agemote.  Godwin,  however,  fled  with  his  wife 
and  sons  to  Flanders ;  their  estates  were  then 
oonflsoated,  Queen  Editha  was  ooofined  in  a 
nanaatery,  and  the  greatness  of  this  family 
w»<»!r!(Ml  completely  destrriv.Ml.  Tr.inninillity  was 
hardly  restored  when  Wiiiiam,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  future  conqueror,  reached  the  coast 
of  Sng)«id  to  noder  iwiatance  to  his  royal 
Hnraan.  He  muneeeived  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  great  reputation,  visile  1  si  veral  of  the 
royal  viilaa,  and  was  dismissed  with  magnifloent 
presents.  Godwin,  however,  havinf  gndmilij 
collected  a  fleet,  Buddenly  apj>eared  in  1052  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Enghuid,  swept  away  the 
ships  tKm  the  different  harbors,  entered  the 
Thames,  menaced  London,  and  extorted  from 
tiie  king  the  restoration  of  himself  and  his  son 
Harold  to  their  carldotns  and  the  banihliraont 
of  the  foreigners ;  and  the  primate  and  the  nn» 
aiecoaa  other  Nonnanfbnotionarisa  fled  for  their 
Uvti.  Go<lwin  did  not  ]nng  survive  this  tri- 
VBph,  and  left  his  possessions  to  his  son  Harold, 
Irti  9tptm    ii™%fHi>"*  fl*H  liiitw|tiirtitf  In  tildrwifc 


At  this  period  occurred  the  events  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
"Kacbeth."  In  1089,  Macbeth,  a  torbolent 
BoUeman,  mnrdeied  Dimean,  kin^  of  flootland, 
chascfl  Malcolm,  his  son  and  heir,  into  md, 
and  usurped  the  crown.  The  exiled  prince  re- 
ceived from  Edward  permission  to  vindicate  his 
rights  with  an  English  army,  but  for  1 5  years 
the  power  of  the  marderer  defeated  every  at- 
tempt. At  length  in  1054  Malcolm  was  suc- 
cessfully supported  by  Maodofl^  the  thane  of 
Fife,  and' by  Siward,  earl  of  Korthomberland. 
The  fall  of  Macbeth  cost  the  death  of  the  son 
of  Biward;  the  Northambriao  earl  died  soon 
after,  when  Uarold  obtained  that  earldom,  in 
oppo.<iition  to  the  rights  of  an  infant  heir,  for  his 
own  brother  Tosti.  Thus  the  support  which 
Edward  gave  to  Malcolm  resulted  in  adding 
laioely  to  the  power  of  his  own  most  ambitioaa 
ana  dingeroQa  mbjeet  To  oppose  Harold's  flir> 
ther  progress,  the  king  invested  Aljxar,  the  son 
of  Leofric,  with  the  ffovemnient  of  Etuit  AngUa, 
but  the  intrigues  of  A]gar  quickly  led  to  his  ez> 
pulsion  from  his  now  possession.  however, 
soon  returned  into  llerefordshiro  witli  an  army 
of  Welsh  and  Norwegian  auxiliaries,  was  oppos- 
ed by  the  inoonstant  En^isli  monaroh,  bat  was 
aMe  to  indntiri&  the  canse  <tf  the  Idng  in  spite 
of  the  king  himself,  and  returning  e^^ain.  forced 
Uarold  to  a  compromise  and  was  reinstated  in 
Ent  Anglia.  Ue  was  again  expelled  nnd  again 
restored,  nnr!  at  his  death  in  1058  Harold  was 
left  without  a  rival,  the  most  powerful  snbject 
in  England.  Edward  the  Outlaw,  the  Baxon 
heir  to  the  throng  after  a  lifis  of  esUs^  died 
within  a  few  days  of  his  arriyal  in  Eng^d,  and 
there  nowst  c  h1  I  n  (  «  >  en  IT.irold  and  the  crown 
only  the  young  and  feeble  Edgar.  The  infirm  old 
king,  inveterate  in  his  animoMty  to  the  family  of 
Earl  Godwin,  turned  his  eyes  tf1'^•n^:l  his  kins- 
man across  the  channel,^Villiam  oi'  Normandy,  as 
a  person  whoee  capacity  and  power  would  render 
him  the  most  fennidable  rival  to  Harold.  B*> 
rold,  being  tlirown  in  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of 
Xorn-.nij^Iy,  was  olill^'rd  while  thus  in  the  i  imU'lt 
of  William  to  swear  that  he  renounced  all  hope 
of  the  crown,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  and 
honors  to  William,  as  the  appointed  successor 
of  Edward,  lie  returned  to  England,  and,  as 
Home  says,  deterred  the  king  from  abdicating  in 
favor  of  William,  increased  bis  martial  renown 
by  an  expedition  against  Ae  robbers  of  Wales, 
which  terrified  them  into  submission  during  tlio 
next  4  reigns,  extended  his  sway  by  marrying 
the  rfiler  of  ICoroar  of  Northumberland,  and 
was  crowned  king  on  the  very  day  of  Edward'a 
death.  It  waa  fortunate  for  the  memory  of 
Edward  Uiat  be  occupied  the  interval  between 
the  Dttiiah  and  the  Norman  conquests;  that 
bis  reign  was  a  time  of  comparative  tranquillity 
under  a  native  princ<i,  between  two  pcrio  ls  <  f 
subjecUon  to  oonanerors.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  ''goodKingBdward"  were  long  remembered 
with  popular  affec?i'»n.  He  was  highly  esteem t  1 
for  his  sanctity,  was  tiie  firet  Ei^iah  prince  that 
toiiob«dfl»r  too  IdDg^  evQi  and  waa  eanooiisd 
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and  styled  "  the  Confessor"  about  o  century 
his  decoMO.   Tb«  most  oommeiidable  tott^ 
tore  oMd*  ^ovwiuMitt'WM  bis  ttteatkm  to  die 

adininistrstum  of  justice,  atid  to  collectiag  the 
laws  of  th«  rtalm.   His  oompLktion  is  lost. 

EOWABD  L  (ef  tlM  Norman  line),  king  of 
England,  ramamed  Long  Shanks,  from  the  ex- 
oenive  length  of  his  legs,  son  of  Henry  III.  and 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  born  in  Westminster, 
Jnno  16,  1289,  oovned  Ana.  19,  li74^  died 
Jnly  7,  1807.  Being  In^wtod  with  the  dvdhj 
of  Gaienne,  bis  right  to  thr;t  province  was  dis- 
puted bj  Alfonso  A.,  king  ot  Castile,  who,  how- 
ever, renoonoed  his  claim  in  conseqaenoe  of 
Edward's  marrying  his  sister.  In  1264  he  re- 
ceived the  lordsliip  of  Ireland  and  of  the  prov« 
ioces  wiiich  had  been  fieized  in  tho  reign  of 
JiAu  I jcklaad  bjtbe  king  of  France.  He  sap- 
partodtlwthr«iieag«n«ttSerevolled  barons,  and 
wo*  with  his  lir  >thrr  Richard  T.  made  prisoner 
at  Uio  battle  r  t  J. .was  ia  1261.  He  recovered 
his  lib^ty  i  n  !  >->.  defeated  and  slew  Simon  do 
Ifontfort,  earl  of  l^eicester,  at  Evesham,  and  in 
1267  conquered  tho  last  of  the  insurgents  in  tho 
isle  of  Ely.  He  now  joined  the  crusaders,  and 
served  SI  yean  in  the  East,  l^earlv  2  years 
iftarMi  ftdMir^  death,  he  was  crowned  wlthont 
eifO^oa  at  'We.^min^ter,  and  began  to  signal* 
las  his  ability  both  a-s  a  warrior  and  legisUitor, 
ffis  trxm  were  ftrst  directed  against  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  tho  Welsh,  whom  ho  reduced,  but  who 
rebelled  again,  and  wtus  slain  in  single  combat  by 
an  English  knight  immediately  after  the  army  of 
Sdwvd  reappeared  in  that  ooontry.  It  is  said 
Aat  Bdwatd  eaimd  the  mmmen  of  all  tiie 
barda  of  Wales,  for  fear  that  their  songs  should 
revive  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen ;  but 
iUa  Ctorf  lanjr  have  been  invented  in  view  of 
the  strict  censorship  which  ho  exercised  over 
the  national  poetry,  lie  established  corporate 
bodice  of  merchants  in  the  principal  towns 
9i  WalesL  and  introdtiOMl  the  jorisprodenfle  of 
tiM  Engrab  warta.  In  tiie  oastle  of  OMniar> 
von  hi5  qnn'ou  Elraiiur  ttih  dolivcred  of  her  son 
Edward  [  the  natives  claimed  the  citild  as  their 
eonntryman,  and  he  was  declared  prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  since  always  been  borne 
by  the  eldest  son  of  Uio  sovereign.  In  1289  he 
lesolved  upon  the  subjogation  of  Scotland,  to 
tibeetown  of  which  there  were  at  this  time  18 
tUuuuita.  Being  invited  ta  the  offlee  of  arU- 
trator,  Hr^t  took  possession  of  many  of  the 
8ool^  iortresses,  and  then  conferr^  the  crown 
ipoQ  John  Baliol,  who  ooon  roioaneed  his  alle- 
Baooe.  Edward  raarche<l  again  across  the 
Tweed,  g^ed  a  great  victory  at  Dunbar  in 
1296,  sent  Baliol  into  exile  in  Normandy,  boro 
away  the  Sootoh  eoeptre  and  crown,  and  left  the 
hi^iest  oAoes  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Soots  rallied  in  1297  nnder  the  chieftain 
Willlain  Wrillace,  and  drove  the  English  out  of 
their  kingduio,  totally  defeating  them  iu  the 
battle  of  Stiriiag,  Sept.  11.  Edward  hastily 
teiiiMd  thft  WW  whioh  ho  had  in  tho  meao  time 


undertaken  in  France,  advanoed  agun  to  the 
Forth,  and  defeated  the  inmifente  whhtho  Joaa 
of  from  9Kk,000  to  40,000  men  nearihe  fSmatof 

Falkirk,  July  22, 12;ts.  ,||ace  himself  escaped. 
The  rebelUuu  agaia  broke  out  in  1303,  and  again 
Edward  overran  the  kingdom,  its  temporary  sob- 
jngation  being  complete  by  the  surrender  of  tlio 
strong  castle  of  Stirling  in  1305.  Wallace  was 
soon  after  surprised  and  captured,  and  was  hang> 
ed  in  Smithfield.  In  1806  the  war  wae  again 
kindled  hy  Robert  Btaee,  who  WM  flileoted  ki  ng, 
and  though  at  first  nnsnccessful,  at  length  gained 
a  dedsire  victory  over  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Bdward,  now  enfeebled  by  age  and  diiB—a| 
marchea  again  to  the  north  v.  it!i  the  purpose 
of  rendering  Scottish  rcbeiliun  from  that  time 
iriipossiblo;  but  ho  was  snrprised  by  death  on 
the  frontier  at  Borgh-iqpon-Sandai  The  bkhI 
endoriBf  molts  of  Hie  reign  of  Edward  wore 
the  reforms  which  ho  introduced  in  u  l- 
ministratioa  of  government,  of  justice,  and  of 
tho  finances,  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "English  Justinian."  He  ameliorated 
tho  hiws,  confirmed  and  finally  estahli^ed  the 
two  great  charters,  gave  to  the  parliament  the 
form  which  it  has  sinoe  retained,  and  is  nid  to 
have  fint  institnted  Jaitieee  of  the  peace.  Hie 
Jews,  who  during  tho  whole  p>eriuJ  of  his  reign 
were  objects  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  were  cmelly  despoiled,  and 
in  1290  ordered  un<ler  penalty  of  death  tO  foifc 
England  for  ever  before  a  certain  day. 

EDWAIil)  11^  king  of  England,  son  and 
SQCoessor  of  the  preceding^  boni  in  CMtnai^ 
▼on,  April  25,  1284,  asoended  the  lintme  hi 
1807,  murdered  Sept.  27,  in*:7.  Ui-  v.  as  of  csa 
irresolute  clmracter  and  dissipated  habits.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  lived  in  close  intimacy 
with  Piers  do  GavesUin,  tho  son  of  a  ^entlo- 
maa  of  Guiennc,  who  lud  at  length  been  ban- 
ished from  the  kingdom  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
priuoe.  Edward  L  on  his  deathbed  forbade  liis 
•on  under  piun  of  hie  paternal  maledfotion  to 
allow  the  vicious  favorite  to  return  into  En*:;- 
land  ;  yet  the  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  the 
recall  of  Gaveston,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  married  to  his  own  nieco,  and 
to  tho  scandal  of  the  whole  kingdom  appointed 
him  regent  while  bo  himself  went  to  France 
to  manry  the  prinoeaa  Isnheila,  ▲  fimnidaUo 
leagae  nnder  tne  earl  of  Laneaster  foroed  Osr- 
eston  into  exile ;  but  instead  of  being  disgraced, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  no* 
comoanied  for  some  diatanoo  on  his  wmj  hf  hk 
royal  friend.  lie  retnrnfnl  snnn  after,  when  an 
army  raised  by  confederate  i>owerful  barons  and 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster  porsued 
him  to  the  north ;  he  was  besieged  and  cap  to  red 
at  Scarborough,  and,  without  any  pretence  of  • 
legal  process,  was  executed.  Edward,  at  first 
threatening  vengeance  agiunst  all  who  had  taken 
0  part  fai  ue  death  of  his  fiivorite,  seemed  soon 
to  ftirijet  his  friendship  r\n  1  hi<5  hatred,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  tiie  revolted  Scots.  At 
the  head  of  an  immense  army  he  crowed  tho 
&oiitior»  but  a&K  kiiag  tho  bottte  of  Beonook- 
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burn  fled  from  the  kincdom  witli  a  body  of  Scot- 
tish oaralry  at  his  heels.  Iq  1321  he  was  again 
defeated  at  Blaefanoor,  and  punned  even  to  the 

walls  of  Yorlc.  The  public  discontent  was  in- 
creased by  the  honors  bestowed  upou  Hugh 
Spenser,  a  new  favorite,  and  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion of  the  barons  under  tlie  earls  of  Lancaster 
and  Hereford  caused  the  Spensers  to  be  ban- 
bhotl ;  but  on  their  return  T.ancuHter  w.is  seized 
and  pnt  to  death  with  tlie  eauio  indignities 
whioin  had  fermerly  by  his  orders  been  exercised 
ajrainat  Qaveston.  Edward,  now  at  peace  with 
hiB  own  subjects,  hoped  to  secure  his  tram}uil- 
litj  by  negotiating  in  1823  a  truce  for  IS  years 
with  SooUaod.  Though  the  triamph  (tf  the 
Bpensers  was  oompleto,  the  partialitf  witli 
■which  the  king  regarded  hU  favorites  hnd  (he 
etiect  of  alieuatiug  aut  only  iiis  subjects  butuliio 
his  queen.  Under  pretence  of  arranging  some 
differences  between  herhuiiband  and  her  brother 
she  went  to  France,  where  she  found  a  great 
number  of  Kn^Iish  fu{,'iti\es,  the  tViends  of 
Lancaster^  the  mo^t  considerable  and  potent  of 
whom  was  the  young  Roger  Mortimer.  A  do- 
mestic rebellion  supimrtod  by  a  foreign  inva-^lon 
was  projected,  and  in  1320  the  queen  witli  ii 
fbr^go  force  of  3,000  men,  led  by  Hugh  Mor- 
timer and  John  of  IIainaut«  landed  oa  the  coast 
cf  Snffollc.  The  most  poworfid  noblea  and  pre< 
lates  ba.stcned  to  meet  nor,  and  Edward,  Laving 
in  vain  appealed  to  the  citizens  for  support, 
wt«  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  marshM  of  Wales. 
The  queen  pursued  him,  and  he  took  ^ihijipiiig 
fur  IrcLiud,  but,  unlucky  hy  s^si  tw  well  by 
land,  was  driven  bu(;k  by  contrary  winds,  was 
foQAd  ooncoaled  in  the  mbuDtains  of  Wale^  and 
sent  in  onstody  to  the  castle  of  KenilworA. 
The  favorite  Spenser  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  hanged.  Tiie  parliament  being  a^sem- 
Uedt  by  the  influence  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  rel^rn  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvou  had  ceased.  "While  imprisoned  in 
Berkeley  castle  under  the  chjirgo  of  rulTiaii'^ 
employed  hy  Mortimer,  Edward  IL  was  found 
dead  m  bis  bed  in  the  morning  after  shriefai 
had  been  heard  from  his  apartment  during  the 
night,  aud  his  distorted  features  betrayed  tlio 
agony  in  which  bo  had  expired. 

EDWARD  III.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  II.  and 
Isabella  of  Franco,  bom  at  Windsor,  Nov.  13, 
1312,  proclaimed  kingof  England,  Jan.  25,1327, 
died  at  bbene,  now  Richmond,  Juno  21,  1377. 
At  the  ago  of  12  years  he  went  with  a  splendid 
retinue  to  Franco  to  do  homage  to  Charles  IV. 
for  the  possesiiiou  of  Guiuuno  and  routhieu, 
whioh  had  been  resigned  to  him  by  his  father. 
He  reouuned  with  his  mother  at  the  French 
oooTt,  was  oontraoted  in  marriage  by  her  to 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  ITainaut,  ac- 
companied her  and  her  foUoweni  in  their 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  declared  king 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father.  A  council  of 
regency,  couaititing  of  4  bishops  and  10  noble- 
men, most  of  whom,  being  of  Isabella's  i)arty, 
gave  up  to  her  and  Mortimer  (now  created  earl 
ef  Marob)  tlw  aBcendeiMy  in  the  guverumeut, 


had  but  ju5t  been  appointed,  when  Robert 
Bruce,  in  violation  of  the  truce  between  Soot- 
land  and  England,  sent  an  army  of  24,000  men 
under  Randolf  and  Douglas,  which  ravaged  tho 
county  of  Cumberland.  Young  Edward  march- 
ed to  the  north  with  over  40,^0  men,  made  ft 
▼am  porsnit  of  the  QwUl  came  np  with  them 
twice  when  fhey  were  in  Inaooeasible  positions, 
is  recorded  to  have  wejtt  when  ho  found  hiin- 
sclt'  out-geucralled  by  the  bkill  of  an  inferior 
enemy,  and  concluded  an  inglorious  campaign 
by  a  treaty  in  which  tho  entire  independence  of 
Scotland  was  recognize«l.  Tho  odium  of  this  set- 
tlement was  thrown  upon  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
who  increased  their  unpopnlaritv  hy  ii^rigaea 
against  the  earl  of  Kent,  whom  tbey  nnaed  to 
be  executed  for  high  treason  in  1330.  At  tlio 
age  of  18,  Edward,  having  determined  to  assert 
his  own  authority  against  hia  mother  and  lier 
favorite,  contrived  their  arrest.  Mortimer  was 
executed  for  high  treason  at  Smithficld.  and 
Isiahella  was  coniined  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
tho  manor  of  Rlungs*  Immediate] v  after  assnm- 
ing  the  government  he  renewed  hw  &ther*s  and 
f^andfatlier's  project  of  conquering  Scotland, 
and  secretly  encouraged  the  claim  of  Edward 
Baliol  to  tho  crown  of  that  country,  who  WM 
wilUng  to  hold  it  a  fief  of  the  S^glish  mon- 
arch. Baliol  won  Che  crown  and  lost  it  within 
3  months,  and  tho  incursions  of  tlie  Scots  gave 
to  Edward  tho  pretext  which  ho  desired  to  re- 
new tho  war  and  attempt  to  restore  the  refogee. 
He  laid  siege  tu  TJerwi-k,  nnd  Muly  19,  13SS) 
defeated  on  llalidou  hiil  with  great  lotB  the 
army  of  the  regent  Douglas,  who  bad  approach- 
ed for  its  relie£  The  town  and  castle  were  im- 
mediately snrrendered,  and  Baliol  bemg  again 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  dismembered 
tho  kingduin  by  a  large  cession  of  territory  to 
Englanil,  a  measvire  w  hich  was  followed  by  his 
flight  to  England  within  -i  months.  Three 
timed  Edward  invaded  ajid  deva-stated  Scotland 
in  support  of  Baliol,  hut  had  not  coiujuered  the 
independent  «plrit  of  the  country  when  he  suf- 
ftrea  the  war  to  laDgoisli,  having  determined 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Franco  against 
Philip  of  Valois,  The  ground  of  this  preten- 
sion was,  that  although  females  were  excluded 
from  tho  French  throne,  tho  male  descendants  of 
females  were  not ;  and  tliat  a»  the  son  of  Isabel- 
la, the  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  his  claim  was 
better  than  that  of  PhilUk,  who  was  descended 
from  a  younger  brotliw  m  Oharlee  IV.  To  cany 
his  mighty  design  into  execution,  he  made  alli- 
ance with  several  coutinental  princes  and  rulers, 
the  chief  of  whom  wero  Louis  of  Bavaria,  em- 
peror of  Oermany,  the  dokes  of  Brabant  and 
Gueldres,  and  Arterdde  of  Ghent.  Edward 
formally  published  his  chum  in  IfJoT,  and  in  tho 
following  vear  sailed  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
Antwerp,  designing  to  begin  the  campaign  with 
tlio  siege  of  Cambrai;  but  i)erceiving  tho  difll- 
culty  of  tho  enterprise,  he  advanced  into  France 
with  about  50,000  men,  was  almost  confronted 
with  an  army  of  nearly  donble  the  force  under 
Ph'dip,  yet  no  engagement  rasoed,  and  be  it 
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length  retorned  to  Bnisselt  and  dUbandod  hii 

army  witbont  having  deHved  an^  adranta^ 

from  his  immense  expenditures.  IIo  rotiin»o<l 
to  Eofdaod  in  1340,  obtained  an  unprecedented 
gFttitltom  parliament,  defeated  a  IVenoh  fleet 
OffSuis  wliich  Philip  nad  sent  to  intercept  him, 
retorned  to  tho  continent,  and  at  the  head  of 
200,000man  undertook  attho  snmc  time  thosiegea 
of  Toomay  and  St.  Omer,  both  of  which  were 
nnsaccessful ;  and  he  quickly  ooneltided  an  ar- 
mistice for  ^»  :iiuutl»«,  and  Hwm  nfter  another  for 
3  years  and  S  months.  Another  £ngUah  cam- 
pa'iga  In  Tkaaoe  waa  begnn  in  1846  nnder  the 
earl  of  Derby,  and  prosecuted  with  nninterrnpt- 
ed  success.  Edward  also  landed  with  a  nnmeruus 
foree  oo  the  coast  of  Normandy,  advanccil  to 
Ronen,  sent  his  liglit  troops  to  insolt  the  &tt- 
bonrgs  of  Paris,  and  on  Aug.  26  gained  over 
Philip  the  decisive  battle  of  Cr6cy.  The  .'-ii  ?o 
of  OaJais  followed,  and  while  tho  chivalry  of 
Sn^and  lay  before  the  walla  of  that  city,  the 
Scots  snddenlj'  crossed  tho  frontiers,  but  were 
defeated  by  a  miscellaneous  and  rapidly  collect- 
ad  anny,  led,  according  to  the  improbable  testi- 
■01^  of  Froisaart,  by  Queen  Philippa.  Calais 
aDtendered  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  a 
toooe  foUoweil  wliich  lasted  till  1355.  Me.in- 
tfmcL  Edward  invaded  and  widely  desolated 
Beouand,  causing  a  havoe  long  remembered  by 
the  natives.  Tlie  war  was  renewed  in  Franco 
under  the  Black  Prince,  who  gained  in  1366 
the  mcmornblc  victory  of  Poitien^,  in  whidl  he 
took  King  John  of  France  prisoner,  who  was  not 
ransomed  till  1360.  In  that  year  the  *' great 
peace"  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which 
Edward  renooncedhia  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Tkanoe  and  reatorea  hb  concincsts,  retaining 
only  tho  fnll  sovereignty  of  Poitou,  Guicnno, 
and  the  county  of  Pontliion.  Though  the  mis- 
fiirtnnea  of  the  latter  years  of  liis  reign  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  glories  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  though  his  victories  left  few 
lasting  acf]iii-i;ions,  yet  they  gave  to  England  a 
lustre  and  renown  wiiich  wore  long  her  strength 
nd  aaftty.  In  his  reign  the  elegant  arts  began 
to  be  cultivated,  the  cnstle  of  Windsor  was  re- 
built, the  order  of  the  garter  was  instituted,  and 
English  poetrj  and  prose  may  be  add  to  nave 

bton  bc?nn. 

EDWAIiD  IV.,  king  of  England,  born  in 
Bouen,  A^ril  29,  1441,  died  April  9, 1483.  An 
oU  chroMcier  speaks  of  "  the  tronbloos  season 
of  Sfaig  Hennr  VI.,  the  prosperous  reign  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  the  pitiful  life  of  King  Ed- 
ward v.,  and  the  tragical  doings  of  King 
R  i  o  h  ard  I  IL»  The  lot  of  the  feeble  Henry  Vf. 
fell  most  inappropriately  in  an  age  of  violence,  to 
which  he  brought  only  meekness  of  spirit;  and 
he  saw  daring  his  reign  the  splendid  achievo- 
BMOta  of  foreign  Tiototy  exchanged  for  defeats 
md  fenominy,  his  title  tq  the  throne  dlspnted, 
Md  England  torn  to  piece**  by  civil  war.  His 
own  insitfnificatice,  the  dislionor  of  the  English 
anns,  ana  tho  passionate  tyranny  of  hfs  indom- 
iublo  qneen.  Margaret  of  Anjon,  were  tlip  oc- 
caaioo  of  reviving  the  long  forgotten  prutcusiuus 


of  the  house  of  York.  The  great  Lancastrian 
chiefe.  Cardinal  Beanfbrt  and  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  (iloucester,  wlio  ahly  though  discord- 
antly supported  tho  throne  during  the  minors 
ity  of  Henry,  were  dead,  when  Mehufd,  dnko 
of  York,  the  father  of  Edward  IV.,  returned 
from  Ireland,  cflutiou>ly  and  frradually  ad- 
vanced his  claim  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
aonport  of  Uie  powerful  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  took  arras  against  Somerset,  tho 
last  great  nobleman  of  the  Lancastrian  branch, 
and  began  by  a  victory  at  St.  Albans,  in  1466, 
the  wan  between  the  red  rose  of  tjaneaator 
and  tho  white  rose  of  York.  Tho  claims  Oif 
boUi  these  Plantagenet  lines  were  derived  from 
Edward  UL  From  fhe  first  2  sons  of  that 
aoTSwtot  no  issne  survived ;  the  8  Lanca»> 
trian  nngs  who  had  occupied  the  throne  for 
inoro  than  half  a  ci  iitury  wv-re  descended  from 
the  4th  son ;  the  dukes  of  York  were  descended 
from  the  5th  son,  bnt  had  by  intennar> 
riago  become  heirs  to  the  ri;,'hts  of  the  8d 
son.  Tho  ^nestion  of  genealogical  right,  com- 
plicated in  Itself,  was  rendered  more  so  by  the 
irregular  accession  of  the  1st  I.rf»ncaster,  while 
Edmund  Mortimer,  tho  heir  of  the  8d  son,  was 
alive,  and  by  decrees  of  parliament.  I'ichard, 
duke  of  York,  after  various  successes  and  ro- 
Terseslnnudntaintng  his  claim,  wasdefeated  and 
slain  by  Queen  Margaret,  at  Wakefield,  in  1460; 
and  young  Edward,  tlie  iuiieritor  of  his  father's 
pretensions  and  ablHty,  Immediately  put  himself 
at  tho  head  of  an  army  of  Welsh  borderers  and 
mountaineers,  and  defeated  a  formidable  force 
under  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Orrnond,  at 
Mortimer's  Gross.  Ue  then  marched  sonthward. 
supported  by  the  earl  of  Warwieic,  who  snffcrsa 
a  defeat  at.  Barnot  Ileatli  by  wliirh  TTenry  was 
again  restored  to  his  friends.  Edward  marched 
weedy  to  London,  which  ho  entered  without 
opposition,  and  where  his  youth,  boldnes>j,  and 
beauty  gained  him  the  public  favor.  Ho  was 
proclaimed  king  in  1401,  and  thus  there  were  two 
kings  and  two  royal  armies  in  the  land.  Both 
pai^ea  made  the  meet  ibnnldablo  preparatlona 
for  battle,  and  at  Towton,  near  York,  100,000 
Englishmen  were  drawn  up,  in  not  very  un- 
equal division,  in  hostile  array.  Proclamatkn 
had  been  made  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
and  tho  battle  was  probably  tho  bloodiest  in 
English  history.  It  lasted  more  than  a  daj^ 
and  ended,  after  the  slaoghter  of  more  tMA 
80,000  persons,  in  the  toul  Tont  of  the  Lan- 

castri.ins  ;  and  thus  tlio  crown  was  firmly 
placed  on  the  brow  of  Edward  IV.  The  cause 
<^  the  red  rose  seemed  desperate^  bnt  it  was 
supported  by  the  courage  and  energy  of  Mar- 
garet. She  sailed  to  France,  seeking  the  alliance 
of  tho  French  king ;  and  perils  by  land  and  by 
sea.  shipwreck,  and  oaptore  by  roving  bandittL 
malte  np  the  wild  sto^  of  her  adrentnrss,  tfll 
in  14C4  she  appears  again  in  Scotland,  at  the 
head  of  only  500  French  troops,  with  whom, 
and  a  band  of  Scottish  borderers,  she  gave  bat> 
tie  to  the  En<jlisli  general,  Lord  Montacnte,  near 
Uexham.   The  Lancastrians  were  again  corn- 
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plMelj  routed ;  tho  kins  aiid  many  of  tlto  chiefs 
were  captared  on  the  field,  or  after  lurking  for 
a  wliile  in  ooncealment;  and  Marigaret  again 
made  her  escape  through  Scotland  into  France, 
•with  her  son  and  hia  fiimous  pro*  .[  tor,  Sir 
Joba  Fortesoue.  Edward,  ccting  upon  the 
IBUirim  of  MMObteTdU,  with  characteristic  vig- 
or, made  a  terrible  slaugliter  (  f  Jiis  wit  [!ii.>9  in 
the  first  moment  of  victor)-,  aud  in  hia  subsc- 
qnent  administration  mled  with  clemency.  Af- 
ter this  aeoond  ntreat  of  Maigiret  he  mvoted 
himaelf  ibr  ft  thne  to  pleasure.  He  h»A  been 
hunting  in  t!io  forest  of  Grafton,  when  !io  met, 
at  ber  fiaUier'n  house,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir 
Ma.  Qnf  and  daughter  of  BMnid  WidTille, 
Baron  Rivers.  The  impetnons  king,  in  vain 
seeking  an  illicit  union,  consented  to  a  nrtvato 
marriage  with  her  (April,  1464),  and  she  was 
vithin  ft  jear  pablicly  ftoknowledxted  queen,  and 
lier  fttdier  wee  made  an  earl.  TUt  oofon  dis- 
plen-inl  tLo  powerful  and  hanghtj  carl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  before  been  authorized  to  n^o- 
liafta  fcr  the  marriage  of  the  king  wMi  ue 
princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  and  who  was  more- 
over indignant  at  tlio  iiifluenoe  possessed  by 
the  new  queen,  which  she  employed  in  the 
elevation  of  her  own  friends.  Tue  maloontent 
aarl,  allying  himself  witii  BtfirarA  brodier, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  broke  oat  into  open  re- 
volt in  1469.  The  effect  of  his  combination 
nith  the  discontented  nobility  and  geiifqr  was 
qoioklyeeen  in  seditions  fomented  in  ereiypart 
of  the  country.  In  Yorkshire,  Robin  of  Redes- 
dale,  a  hero  among  the  troopers  (  f  (hv"  fronlii  r, 
took  the  field  with  60,000  men.  Edward  march- 
ed agahiat  flwrn,  unaware  of  the  danger  lo 
which  h  0  exposed  his  capital.  "Warw  ick,  absent 
in  Franco,  had  gained  the  favor  of  Louis  ZI.. 
ud  had  even  become  reconciled  with  his  old 
anamj',  KargareL  He  landed  at  Dartmouth 
wMi  a  enraJl  body  of  troops,  where  his  popn- 
Inrity  HwiHed  his  anny  in  a  few  days  to  more 
than  60,000  men.  He  advanced  to  the  north, 
and  his  approach  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  royal 
trofip"  Edward  fled  in  1470  to  Holland,  nnd 
hia  uuprisoned  rival  was  led  forth  froiu  the 
tower  to  hear  the  streets  of  London  resounding 
onoe  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henxy.  A 
parlliment  was  somnoned  tai  the  name  of  the 
rectnrrcl  kinp-  hj  ^vhtch  Edward  was  pronounced 
a  usurper,  iiis  adherents  were  attainted,  and 
all  acts  paiased  by  his  authority  repeiUed.  This 
restoration  gave,  however,  bot  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Lancastrian  fiunUy.  The  fnpitive  Eaward, 
secretly  assisted  by  the  duke  of  l!i;rL'iniil;.-.  rol 
looted  a  body  of  Ftemiogs  and  Dutchmen  in  a 
Ibir  mon^  with  whooa  be  entered  the  Hmnber, 
and  landed  at  Ravenspur.  Re  advanced  into 
the  interior,  pretending  at  first  that  ho  camo 
only  to  recover  his  patrimony  as  duke  of  York, 
and  makins  his  followers  cry  ^  Long  live  King 
Henry,"  tin  be  reoeived  reenforeeracnts  which 
put  him  ill  a  condition  to  fun,-  tlio  cnamy.  The 
advene  armies  met  at  Bamet  on  Eastw  morn- 
ing, April  14, 1471,  and  the  Laneaatrians  were 
defeated  and  Warwick  himself  slain.  Edward 


now  again  became  master  of  London,  and  of  the 
penoB  of  Henry,  who  was  remanded  to  th« 
tower.,  never  asain  to  leave  it.  Meanwlule, 
Margaret,  with  her  schi,  now  18  years  of  age, 
landed  at  Weymouth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
French  troops  on  the  very  iaj  d  tiie  battle  <^ 
Bamet  The  first  event  of  inrieh  die  reoelTed 
tidings  was  her  husband's  captivity  and  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Warwick.  Nevertheless,  she 
determined  to  defend  to  thft  vfanost  her  faDok 
fortonesy  and  with  an  army  commanded  by  the 
dnke  of  SomeTMt  made  a  stand  at  Tewkesbnry, 
May  4,  147T.  TTc-r  arrriv  ^vas  ilc'fvrilrd,  Iu.t  ?-on 
JMnce  Edward  shun,  and  she  herself  taken  pris- 
coerand  held  in  eq>tivity  5  years,  when  she 
was  ran^oTTipd  by  t>ic  kinp;  uf  France.  Her  hus- 
band M'ivi  [>ut  to  dciith  iu  the  tower.  May  21. 
Edward  formed  an  alliance  in  1474  with  the 
duke  of  Bnrgnodj,  by  which  France  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  atafes,  one  tt  which,  oompre* 
ln-mlinij;  tlio  nnrthem  and  eastern  provinces, 
Bliuuld  belong  to  Burgundy,  and  the  other  should 
be  possessed  by  England.  He  paiaed  om  to 
Cal^  with  a  force  of  archers  and  men-at-arms, 
only,  however,  to  be  disappointed  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  sent  his  apology  instead  of 
an  army,  and  to  make  an  advantageoos  trea^ 
with  lonis  wItfaMt  a  bfttOa.  By  this  treaty 
pensions  of  considcrnMc  nmounts  were  bestowed 
by  Lonis  not  only  u^>ua  the  Englbh  king,  but 
also  upon  all  the  oonsidenible  persons  of  the 
Enfflisn  court,  Edward  returned  to  England 
to  become  involved  in  a  bitter  strife  with  his 
brother  Clarein  o  Tho  interference  of  Edward 
prevented  the  marriage  of  Clarence  with  the 
weatthy  heiress  of  Burgundy;  aooo  afterward 
two  of  the  ftiends  of  Clarence  were  pnt  to  death 
upon  a  frivolous  pretence,  Joined  with  an  accu- 
sation of  sorcery;  and  when  he  maintained 
their  innoeeno^  ne  was  himself  privately  pqt 
to  deatii,  I^h.  i4TS,  upon  a  charge  of  treoMMit 
for  arraigning  pulilio  jn-^fic,'.  DuriiiL-  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  Edward  was  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  pleasora.  Be  left  6  daughters,  of 
whom  Elizabf^th  was  nftcrwanl  married  to 
Henry  YIl.;  asid  2  bou8,  the  ill-fated  princes 
Edward  and  Richard. 

EDWABD  king  of  England,  of  the  Yotk 
brandi  of  tbe  Plantageneto,  son  and  aoeecesor 

of  the  prcrcdinp',  !:inrn  Nov,  4, 1470,  in  the  panc- 
tuary  of  Westminster  abbey,  whither  his  mother 
had  fled  for  refuge  from  the  anny  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Queen  Margaret  and  of  Warwiok,  died 
doubtless  by  murder  in  the  tower  of  London, 
where  bo  was  imprisoned,  in  14ft3.  At  the  time 
of  hisfiather^s  death,  April  9, 1488,  young  Edward 
WftsTeri^ngotiaie  borderaof  Wales,  in  the  care 
of  the  earl  Rivers,  brother  of  the  queen.  In 
company  with  Rivers  ho  immediately  sctont  for 
London,  while  the  dukeof  Glonoeeter,  the  broth- 
er of  the  late  king^  and  now  the  regent  dorioig 
the  minority,  started  for  the  sooth  nom  Toric^ 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue.  The  two  proces* 
sioos  met  at  Stony  Stratford,  when  Uloaceetw 
approached  the  yoong  prince  with  the  greatest 
deaooalratlooa«freq«ot  bataoonafterohaiged 
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R'lTers  an<l  the  qaeen*8  son,  Sir  RichArd  Grej, 
vith  lumng  ^med  tOMtnog*  from  himUM  af« 
fcettoa  «f  us  MI4MW,  amsled  and  IroprkoiMd 

thembotlx  In  i\u^  rattle  of  Pomfrct,  nnd  endeav- 
ored unsuccessfully  to  satisfy  Edward  with  re- 
card  to  the  violence  thus  exercised  upon  hit 
kiDdred.  The  king  vrm  from  this  time  a  captive. 
The  queen  mother  Su  Loadon,  perceiving  that 
nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  her  family  was  in- 
tended, hastily  took  refuge  with  her  second  soa« 
ft*  Avk»  vt  York,  and  Mr  5  daughters.  In  the 
sant'tniTXT  nt  Westminster.  Glouce-^trr  hnfl  DO 
auoQcr  arrived  ia  London  thtto  he  postponed  the 
oofooation  of  th«  Jixuig  king,  confined  him  for 
Monri^  ia  the  tow«r,  and  was  formally  invested 
with  the  oflke  of  proto^r.  His  next  step  was 
to  withdraw  '.ho  dulcoof  York  fnjm  liis  reirrut 
with  liiii  mother  at  Westminster ;  hut  he  had  still 
to  fesr  opposition  on  the  part  of  tnoae  noUeoien, 
such  53  Lords  Hastings  and  Stanley,  who  were 
fricadd  of  the  late  king,  and  unswerving  in  their 
fidelity  to  his  children.  Their  daatmotioa  or 
iwariaoDiwiiiit  without  form  of  trial,  or  even  ap«- 
metiSon  of  otibnoe,  swiftly  foIIoweiL  The  Mii 
Rivers  also,  aiul  Iiis  friends,  were  put  to  death 
withont  any  semblanco  of  judicial  forms.  The 
■Bomcf  violate  king  now  suggested  toOkra- 
ee«ter  a  moan*?  of  vilifviog  the  q^iprn  dowager 
and  her  desceudauu.  He  even  did  not  hesitate 
to  malign  his  own  mother,  aflSrming  that  the 
wwiuMauce  of  Edward  iV.  and  of  Um  dako  of 
<Xai«noo  to  notorioas  gaUanta  waa  a  soiBoieiit 
pr  i  if  of  their  spurious  birth,  nm]  t!.:it  the  duko 
of  Glouco=;ter  alone,  of  all  his  sona,  appeared  by 
his  featured  and  ooontenanoe  to  he  the  true 
afbpnng  of  the  duko  of  York.  Thus  having 
insaUed  the  memory  of  his  mutiicr  and  brother, 
disgraced  the  queen  and  her  children,  and  re- 
moved their  moatpowerfhl  M^idsi  he  openij 
daalad  tiia  tUaoT Edwai^  who  meoiiHin^ 
with  his  brother,  langui.Hhed  in  prison.  Thepre- 
time  aud  tiio  details  of  the  death  of  these 
princes  are  amons  the  mysteries  of  historv. 
A  conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot  for  their  lib* 
•ration  during  the  first  year  of  the  usurper's 
reign,  when  it  was  announced  that  they  were  no 
Joa^  alive.  Tba  aoooont  of  Sir  Thomas  Mor^ 
which  waa  eoneoted  from  tbe  oonfeasion  of 
the  murdi  r  r^  in  the  next  reign,  is  as  follows : 
that  Richard  liad  in  vain  tampered  with  the  gov> 
emor  of  the  tower,  Brackenbnry,  to  put  them  to 
doaith,biitfi»ai)dareadyiiutmment  fortheozo- 
eodon  of  his  purpooe  In  Tr^l>  bis  master  of 
horse  ;  that  Tyrrel  was  despatched  with  a  ooni- 
misBon  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  tower  fw  one 
nifjtki,  and  that  during  that  night  ho  watched 
without  while  one  of  his  grooms,  accompanied 
by  a  uut:)riuiui  assasnn,  entered  the  sleeping  room 
of  the  princesi,  stifled  them  both  with  feather 
bods  and  jiilk>waiand  boried  their  bodies  at  the 
iMtof  tiieatalroaie.  The  testimony  of  Vore  b 
almost  Contemporane^T-T  vritli  tljo  event  itself, 
and  is  confirm&d  by  the  honors  which  were  cer- 
tainly conferred  upon  the  alleged  murderera.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  altcrationg  were 
aude  iu  the  tower,  Uiere  was  fouud  at  the  foot 


of  an  old  stairway  abeap  of  decayed  bones,  wLidi 
proved  to  be  those  oi  two  boy*.  The  indioa* 
tiona  were  ^emed  aalBoieBt  that  they  beIol^(ed 

to  the  unfortunate  Etlward  V.  aiul  hi^  y  rothcr, 
and  they  were  removed  by  royai  cuuiuiaud  to 
Westminster  abbey,  where  an  inscription,  be- 
ginning  detideraUyrum  diu  et  tnuUum 

qumita,  was  placed  upon  the  monument.  80 
well  concealed  a  matter  as  the  death  of  the 
royal  priooee  leave*  room  for  paradoxes  and 
hlalorie  doabta;  hot  It  ia  eertain  that,  though 
the  nnmo  of  Edward  V.  stands  on  the  list  of 
EngliiiU  sovereigns,  he  had  hardly  the  shadow 
of  a  r^sn;  that  nnder  the  dark  proteoior»hip 
bis  nn^e  he  went  speedily  from  the  palace  to 
the  prison,  within  wnose  precincts  he  loond  se- 
er-1  ili>;ith  and  burial. 

£J>WAED  VI.,  8d  king  of  Eiigland  of  the 
Tndor  dynasty,  bom  Oct  12, 1S87,  ascended  the 
throne  In  154T,  died  July  6,  1583.  The  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  he  waa  little 
cared  for  by  the  8  stepmoUiers  whom  he  had  in 
quick  soooeMion:  hot  atthe  tge  of  6  years,  b^Dg 
infemsted  to  the  learned  naateriAnaoDy  Oooke 
and  John  Cheke,  made  progress  in  [T  ild^  ^  liy, 
divinity,  Greek,  and  Latin,  lleary  N'lli,  ap- 
pointed in  bis  will  a  council  of  executors  to  ex- 
orcise the  royal  authority  diirincr  the  minority 
of  his  son,  who,  at  their  fir»i  meeting,  fearing 
that  the  government  would  lose  its  dignity  far 
want  of  Bome  head  to  represent  the  royal  m*> 
jestj,  bestowed  upon  Edward  Seymour,  now 
crcfv'  cl  iliiko  of  S^rnorset,  or  allowed  him  to  as- 
sume, the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  lord 
protector  of  all  his  realms,  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  all  his  armies.  The  chancellor  Wriothes- 
ley,  who  resisted  this  measure,  and  who  in  his 
zeal  exceeded  his  judicial  duties,  was  oompellod 
to  resign  hia  office.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
the  brother  of  Somerwt,  waa  ereeted  Boron 
Seymour  of  Sndley,  and  appointed  lord  high 
adtairal.  The  govwnment  was  almo&t  entirely 
Protestant,  AM  Sta  first  o^ect  was  to  complete 
the  religious  revolution  and  establish  a  ohonh 
independentof  theseeof  Rome.  Theetatnteof 
the  6  articles  was  repealed,  pri^-  >Tier-i  under  it 
were  released,  and  exiles  recalled.  Preaching^ 
whieh  bad  been  rare  in  Catholic  times,  was  en- 
forced by  visitors  despatched  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  with  other  powers  were  author- 
laao  to  reqoire  that  4  sermons  be  preached  or- 
ery  year  m  even  ehnroh  agniMt  4he  pepafflr. 
Images,  wUeh  Luther  had  tiderated  aa  aide 
to  devotion,  and  of  which  Cranmer  vindicntcd 
a  moderate  use,  became  objects  of  dislike,  and 
were  torn  down  in  plaoee  where  they  Imd  been 
honored  I  v  pilgrimages  and  oflTeriogs.  The 
English  iiilt'iv,  with  Erasmus's  commentary  on 
the  gospela,  was  placed  in  every  church  for 
the  080  of  the  pe^le.  In  tbe  fint  parliament 
the  atatntea  of  Rlehard  IL  and  Henry  IT. 
against  the  Ix)!!ards  wore  repealerl.  tnrrr-ther 
with  all  the  acts  in  matters  of  religion  parsed 
under  Beniy  TIIL,  ^'"^^  thoM  directed  i^gainst 
the  papal  supremaey.  xho  oniformityof  pabUo 
worship  was  established,  and  all  nriidiieit  were 
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enjoined  to  uso  only  tho  book  of  common  pray- 
er, prepared  by  tho  priniato  Craniiier  and  liis 
bi^thren,  which,  after  vurioiii  alleratiuus  iu  tlio 
reigos  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Oharles  II., 
continues  in  use  in  the  Anglican  church  to  this 
day.  The  English  clergy  were  emancipated 
twa  oompolsory  ooUbacy,  though  it  wns  reoomo 
mended  to  tbem  "to  fiTesepirateihNiillielMod 
of  marriage,  for  their  own  estimation,  and  tbat 
they  might  attend  solely  to  tho  ministration  of 
HbB  goapaL"  There  were  a  yet  BO  Prataatant 
nonconformists,  but  all  persons  were  command- 
ed to  attend  public  worship  under  pain  of  ec- 
clesiastical cen-^iires,  of  G  inontlis'  iinprt^nment 
for  the  first  oileuce,  12  for  tlie  second,  and  con- 
finement for  life  for  tho  third.  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  Ganliner,  lislioj)  of  Winchester,  and 
several  others,  wtrc  deprived  of  their  sees  be- 
cause tliey  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  reform- 
atory movetueot.  The  first  step  toward  reli- 
gious liberty  was  a  ^stlnotion,  rcoopftiisred  prao- 
tically  though  not  In-  canon,  bet\vC'  :i  wliatwere 
suppoiitKl  to  be  thee&icatial  and  the  uuesseotial 
parts  of  CSiristianity,  and  only  oflbnees  agaiiut 
tho  foi  mer  wore  liable  to  deadly  pcrseootion. 
Thu:^,  no  Roman  Catholic  snffercd  death  fbr  re- 
ligion in  this  reign  ;  but  Joan  Bocher,  oommonlv 
ealled  Joan  of  Kent,  was  bumed  for  an  uniotcl- 
llgiUe  bcresy,  whlcui  denied  eomething,  though 
ber  words  vainly  j^trngpled  to  explain  what,  cou- 
oeroing  Ciiri^it.  Vuu  Parris,  a  Dutchman,  was 
also  burned  for  denying  fhe  divinity  of  tbe 
Saviour.  Among  civil  occurrences  in  tbisrcifTn, 
the  first  of  importance,  after  tho  Kcttlenieni  of 
tho  government,  wa^  the  expedition  of  Somerset 
intofiootla&d  to  ooiopel  the  m&rriago  of  Mary^ 
tiie  foong  queen  of  Soota,  toEdward,  aooerdix^; 
to  a  previous  treaty.   A  bloody  encounter,  be- 

fuu  between  the  8<x>ttbh  and  English  cavalry  at 
alside,  Sept  9, 1647^  was  oontinaed  the  next 
day  between  the  entire  armies  at  Pinkie,  and 
ended  in  tbe  victory  of  the  English  protector. 
He  was,  however,  quickly  called  Lome  by 
machinations  against  nim,  the  young  queen  of 
Soots  was  sent  to  France,  and  the  war  was  end- 
ed  \vtf!ii;.nt  'nvins;  effected  its  object.  His  bro- 
ther and  rival,  Lord  Soyroonr,  wjis  connnitted  to 
the  tower,  Feb.  25, 1649,  and  a  bill  atuintinghim 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lorda.  Thto  bill 
was,  by  theinfioenoeof  Bomenet,  wlMiraapre^ 
ent  in  tlie  bouse  to  encourage  it,  passed  unani- 
monsly  within  3  days ;  and  Seymour,  witliout 
having  had  an  opportonity  to  defend  himself  or 
confront  his  accusers,  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  March  20.  During  the  next  summer  formi- 
dable insurrections  broke  out  in  various  jiarts  of 
tlie  kingdom.  Tho  depreciation  of  the  currency 
daring  the  Uut  reign  had  been  IbOowed  by  an  ad- 
vanre  in  the  price  of  commodities ;  at  the  same 
time  the  demand  for  lnI>or  had  been  lessened 
and  its  wages  reduced,  Tho  new  owners  of  ab- 
bey lands  bad  enoloeed  many  of  the  fields  whidi 
baa  formerly  been  allotted  for  tbe  eommon 
use  of  tbe  poor  inhabitants,  and  their  rapacity 
was  compared  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
nxmki;  vnohaddUnbmtlieiiioatleDtontof 


landlords.    Tlierc  were  armies  of  insnrgcnts  in 
Kevoral  cuuutit^,  but  the  largest  and  must  vio- 
lent was  in  Cornwall,  where  a  tanner  named 
Kctt  encamped  near  Norwich  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men.  He  repulsed  the  maruuis  of  North- 
ampton, but  was  at  length  defcatou  and  banged 
wiui  his  principal  associates.  The  protector  ha4 
fncorred  odimn  by  what  was  termed  his  feeble 
administration  during  this  rebellion,  and  also  by 
bis  lavish  expenditures  upon  Lis  umguifioent 
palace  of  Somerset  house.  lie  had  wavered  and 
almost  given  sanction  to  the  demands  the 
populace  when  they  were  in  arms  againrt  tbe 
royd  authority;  and  had  Itccomo  from  a  simple 
knight  with  a  slender  fortune  the  possessor  of 
more  than  200 manors  and  parcels  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  discontented 
lords,  airected  by  Dudley,  earl  of  Wai- wick,  grad- 
ually withdrew  flrom  court  and  met  in  London 
vith  Iiodifla  of  thdr  retainers.  Theproteotoriaa 
soon  as  he  reoelTed  faiteDiflenee  of  their  tno^ 
mcnt,  took  the  king  with  nim  to  Windsor,  and 
called  by  proclamation  on  all  faithful  subjects  to 
repair  to  him  at  Hampton  court  in  arms  for  the 
protection  of  tbe  royal  person  against  a  conspi- 
racy.  Hultitudes  of  Uie  cotnmou  l>eople,  but 
scarcely  a  gentleman,  obeyed  hi-  -  in mons,  und 
bis  canse  was  rendered  dei^ato  when  the  coun- 
dl  declsfed  against  Um.  Tbe  Ung  was  obliged 
to  sanction  the  vote  for  his  deposition,  and  he  was 
brought  to  London  and  incarcerated  in  the  tow- 
er, OeL  14t  1S49.  Warwick  dissembled  for  tiie 
moment  his  purpose  concerning  the  prisoner, 
and  wan  obliged  by  his  position,  thongh  a  secret 
Catholic,  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  reformatioo, 
and,  though  a  rancorous  enemy  of  Somerset^ 
soon  to  set  that  nobleman  firee,  and  to  i^ve  Us 
own  son  in  marriage  to  Pomerset's  daughter. 
When,  however,  Warwick  bad  received  the  of- 
fice of  lord  high  admiral,  had  been  raised  to  tbe 
dignity  of  duke  of  Northnmberland,  had  become 
tbe  tmdispnted  chief  of  the  goyemro«it,  and 
bad  anniliilated  tlio  power  of  Sjmerset,  he  was 
able  to  proceed  furtW  against  that  dudce^  who 
was  agam  committed  to  &e  tower  In  INl  for 
treason  and  for  felony,  was  convicted  npon  tho 
latter  charge,  and  executed  upon  Tower  bill, 
Jan.  22, 1552.   Warwick  next  persuaded  Ed- 
ward to  make  a  new  aettkment  exoloding  bis 
afstera  from  the  saooearfon  to  tbe  throne,  and 
giving  the  fatal  nomination  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  had  been  his  playmate  and  companion  in 
studies.   Edward  sank  rapidly  after  tliis,  and 
died  in  the  Ifitb  year  of  ]m  age  and  the  7th  of 
bis  reign.    His  accomplisliments  were  such  as 
to  surprise  tbe  famous  Italian  physician  Jerome 
Cardan,  who  visited  him  in  his  last  sickness ; 
and  for  MB  ffiary  and  oUier  compositioM  he  ia  in- 
cluded by  Wjjpole  in  bis  list  of  royal  autlioi"s. 
The  literary  remains  of  Edward  VL,  edited  vvitli 
historical  notices  and  n  biographical  memoir  by 
John  Gough  Nichols,  were  printed  in  186^  for 
the  Roxburgh  club  (S  Tols.,  London). 

EDWARi),  i)riuce  of  Wales,  sumamed  the 
B}ack  Prince,  from  tho  color  of  his  armor,  eld- 
est son  of  Edward  III.  and  Fhilippa  of  Hainaot, 
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hom  At  Woodstock.  Job*  16^  ItSO^diad  Jiumi  8, 
1S76.  In  hia  Ifita  year  li«  aeeomiMmled  h» 

father  in  his  invasion  of  Fmiico,  an  J  he  held  tlio 
Domioal  comTnand  of  the  larg«3st  and  most  ac- 
tively cngii^'cd  division  of  the  English  forces  in 
the  batt©  of  Crcoy,  tiie  king  giving  him  this 
opportunity  to  "  win  h'lA  spurs."  Among  tlie 
dain  in  the  battle  was  John  of  Luxemburg,  king 
of  Bohemia^  snd  bis  creet  of  8  ostrich  £Batber^ 
with  the  motto  feh  dim  (I  senre),  was  adopted 
by  the  priiico  of  Wale>,  and  has  always  been 
borne  by  his  ituoc<i)t>iK>r8.  In  1356  be  gained  the 
victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  the  French  King 
John  was  taken  prisoner.  ITo  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1357,  the  king  of  Franco  on  a  splendidly 
eaparidoned  charger  furiniiii^tho  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  cavalcade  with  which  he  entered 
London.  In  1841  the  king  of  England  united 
all  Li?;  dominions  between  tbo  Wire  and  the 
Pyrenees  into  one  principality,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  title  of  prince 
of  AqTiIt.-iriia.  There  Pedro  the  Cruel  took  ref- 
ill froui  Castile,  and  young  Edward  undertook 
to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  He  marched 
llirongh  the  valley  of  Ronceavalles  and  by  Pam- 
plona to  the  frontiers  of  Castile,  met  and 
(k;\ated  Henry  of  Trajitainare  on  the  plains 
between  Kavarreto  andNaiora,  wasdisappointod 
of  the  reiinbarsements  wnich  had  heen  stipn- 
btcd,  and  retnmed  into  Cnienno  with  an  cs- 
haust«d  tr^ury  aud  a  bhiittered  constitution. 
To  defray  the  expenses  of  his  court,  ptrliaps 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  to  fulfil 
his  contracts  with  the  troops  that  had  followed 
liiiii  to  Sjmin,  lie  w:ia  obliged  to  impose  taxes 
which  made  bim  unpopokr  with  bis  barooa. 
Snminoaed  1999  to  answer  before  K!i^ 
Charle*?  of  France  to  the  complaint.'?  of  his  vas- 
.sali*,  he  replied  that  he  would  obev,  but  at  the 
bead  of  C0,000  men.  He  appearea  in  the  Md, 
but  tlic  French  ^neraUavuidk  d  an  cng^nfrcment 
am]  L'arrisoned  their  .strong  place.'^  He  laidsiego 
to  Litaogos,  c:iptured  it  ami  reduced  it  to  ashes, 
aad  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Thia  was  the 
doae  of  his  military  earoer,  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  phy  sicians  be  returned  to  England,  where 
ho  bngered  for  G  years.  The  Black  Prince  is 
portrayed  liy  contemporary  writers  as  the  mir- 
ror of  knighthL  "1  nnd  tbe  most  heroic  of  princes, 
lie  wa!4  married  lo  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of 
Kent,  famed  for  her  beauty,  by  whom  he  left 
one  son.  Biohard,  who  soooeeded  £dward  111. 
on  the  throne  of  England. 

EDWARDES,  Lieut.  Col.  Hekbert  Besja- 
VOi,  C.  B.,  an  English  soldier,  born  in  Frodesley, 
Shropshire,  in  Jan.  1820,  where  his  father  was 
rector  of  tlie  parish.  lie  studied  at  King's  col- 
k^'C,  Loadou,  and  having  been  nominated  to  a 
cadetfiliip  in  the  East  Incua  company's  servioCi 
set  rnuJ  for  Oaloottai  where  he  arrived  in  Jan. 
1840,  and  was  immMiately  attaehed  to  the  1st 
European  regiment.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Ok^mopumder-in-cniel^  Sir 
Hugh  Goagh  ;  be  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Moodkee,  Dec.  13  ;  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  victor/  of  bobraon,  Feb.  10,  1^40;  was 


appointed  8d  assistant  to  the  oommisBinnies 
of  the  Tirans^d^  territory  a  few  wedia  hiter; 

nnd  in  Jan.  1847,  was  made  first  assisl^'int  to 
Bir  Henry  Lawrence,  tbe  resident  at  Lahore, 
and  was  charged  with  collecting  the  revenue  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Punjaub.  The  skill  with 
which  he  iwrformcd  thi.^  ditlicwlt  duty,  and, 
without  resort  to  military  measures,  roduoodtlM 
hiwless  tribes  of  that  half  sulgogated  coaotiT, 
at  onee  drew  the  attention  of  the  uditti  anthon* 
tied  toward  the  young  lientcnant;  nnd  his  con- 
duct in  the  troubles  which  followed  with  the 
Sikh  chieftain  LallftMooln^  soon  made  bis  name 
familiar  in  every  part  of  England.  In  April, 
1848,  Moolrt^  istirred  up  a  rebeUiuu  of  the  Sikhs, 
fortified  himself  at  Mooltan,  and,  aided  by  the 
native  garrison  of  a  small  fort  near  there,  mtur- 
dered  Lieut.  Anderson  of  the  Bombay  fusileers 
and  }ilr.  Ym»  Agnew  of  tbe  Bengal  civil  service. 
At  this  critical  period  it  was  probably  the  cour- 
age and  military  knowledge  of  IJeat.  Edwardea 
which  saved  tlie  British  power  in  the  Ponjaub. 
Leaving  tlic  town  of  Leia  on  the  Indus,  where 
bo  had  >  [ :  I  y  ed  wttll  a  wnall  force  in  col- 
lecting tbe  land  tax,  be  snmmoned  CoL  Cortlandt, 
commanding  at  Dcra  Ismail  Khan,  to  come  to 
assistance,  called  Tipon  the  friendly  nabob 
of  Bobftwalpoor  to  take  the  field,  and  having 
effected  a  ^onetlon  with  Cortlandt,  "Umj  80, 
moved  down  the  W.  bank  of  tho  Indus  at  the 
liead  of  7,000  men.  At  the  same  time  10,000 
of  the  enemy  wIm  had  marched  ont  to  oppose 
his  pa-^sag©  were  compelled  by  the  d«noD8tra- 
tions  of  the  Hahawalpoor  troops  to  retreat 
toward  the  Chenaub,  whither  Edwardes,  bnv- 
iog  crossed  tbe  Indus  on  tbe  ITtbwith  a  small 
body  of  failhntry,  hastened  to  attai^  them, 
leaving  Cortlandt  to  follow  as  soon  as  boats 
could  be  gut  fur  the  passage  of  tbe  rest.  Mean- 
while Ifoolr^  had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Bahft- 
■walpoor,  and  Edwardos  on  reaching  the  scene 
of  action  had  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the 
whole  Sikh  army,  12,000  strong,  including  horse 
and  artilleiy.  After  a  bard-foogbt  battle,  mem- 
orable for  a  gallant  ofaane  of  the  monntsdBilt- 
isb  officers  upon  tho  Sikh  front,  tho  insurgents 
were  routed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Col. 
CorUandt,  and  made  their  way  to  Mooltan.  In 
tho  subsequent  siege  of  that  city  and  its  assault 
after  the  arrival  of  Geu.  Whish  from  Lahore, 
the  heroic  young  officer  gained  new  laurels,  bat 
IcMt  liis  ryjht  liand  by  the  accidental  disohaige 
of  a  plstoC  For  his  senrioes  he  reosived  the 
local  ranlc  of  m^or  in  tho  Lahore  territories,  the 
East  India  company  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
£100,  tbe  court  of  directors  caused  a  gold  medal 
to  bo  struck  in  his  honor,  and  ho  was  raised  by 
successive  promotions  to  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  end  of  the  war  be  visited  England, 
wasm«rried,wa8«'eated  b^  special  statute  an  ex- 
tra member<rfthecompanionsaf  theoideroftite 
bath,  Oct  20, 1849,  publi.sbed  liis  "  Year  on  tbe 
Pnqjanb  Frontier  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1851X 
and  in  1851  returned  to  India,  where  he  was 
appoiated  crtmTTii  dinner  nnd  superintendent  at 
Pesbawor,  an  oiUco  whu^h  he  still  holds. .  After 
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the  diaarming  of  the  troops  at  this  station  dar< 
ing  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1857-8,  he  organized  an 
effective  force  among  the  Afghan  mountaineers 
of  tlM  firoatierai  and  was  main^  inatramental 
in  prewrving  the  oooapantlve  tnmqirfllU7  of 
that  part  of  India  thronghoot  the  reblDlIion. 

EDWARDS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  111.,  drained  to  a 
•mall  eitODt  by  the  Little  Wabash  river ;  area, 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1 865, 4,598.  Bon  Pas  creek 
flows  along  its  E.  border,  and  the  Wabash  tonches 
it  on  the  S.  E.  Tlio  surface  is  occupied  by  forests 
and  fertile  nndnlatlng  prairies.  Inl650thepro> 
dnotfons  were  997,ol5  boabele  of  laSiuL  eom, 
M,41S  of  oats,  and  1,602  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  11  chart:hois  and  1,064  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  coOD^  was  named  in  honor 
of  Nininn  Edwards,  goTemor  ot  lUiaob  terri- 
tory.  Capital,  Albion. 

EDWAKDS,  Bbla  Bates,  D.D.,  an  American 
author,  proftawr  in  the  Andover  theological 
iemiiMiy,  born  In  Soofhampton,  Mass.,  July  4, 
1802,  died  in  Georgia,  April  20,  1862.   He  was 

Saduatcd  at  Amherst  college  in  1824,  entered 
e  seminary  at  Andover  in  1825,  in  1826  was 
q>pointed  tutor  at  Amherst,  in  1828  was  chosen 
Msistant  secretary  of  the  American  education 
society,  and  performed  the  doties  of  this  office 
till  1888.  His  literary  and  editoriai  labors  were 
Tery  ^reat  and  Important.  From  1818  to  IMS 
be  edited  the  "  American  Quarterly  Register," 
irbidi,  np  to  the  first  date,  bad  borne  the  name 
oif  tiie  '*Qttarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society."  In  1833  he  established  the 
•'American  Quarterly  Observer,"  which,  after 
8  volumes,  was  united  with  the  "  Biblical  Re- 
positoiT"  of  Prot  Robinson,  wbioh  be  edited 
ftam  1885 to  1888.  Of ^e**Bfmoaieea8aera«* 
liawas  the  editor  from  1844  to  1852.  In  1837  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  serai* 
aary  at  Andover;  and  in  1848  snooeMorto  Prof. 
Stuart  in  the  chair  of  bihlicnl  literaturo,  which 
oflBce  he  held  till  hisdeath.  For  23  yearshesnper- 
intended  an  important  part  of  our  periodical 
Ufeerataie^  aod,  with  the  aid  of  otheni  produced 
81  ootafo  ▼ohnnes,  noframenta  of  Us  industry, 
learning,  ta-'tt*,  and  talciit=i.  IIo  also  prepared  the 
*•  Eclectic  Reader^'  "Biography  of  Bclf-tanght 
Men,"  and  the  **  Wlonary  Gaaetteer."  A  se* 
lection  of  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses, 
with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Park  (2  vols.  12mo.X 
was  pnblisliod  in  lioston  in  1858. 

£DWAIU;)S,BnAS,  an  English  historian^bom 
In  WeallnDy,  Wiltshire,  May  21, 1743,  died  July 
15, 1800.  After  acquiring  a  pood  English  educa- 
tion at  Bristol,  be  emigrated  to  Jamaica  in  1759, 
where  a  rich  nnole  gave  bim  the  means  of  com- 

Eleting  hi?  fittidios,  and  finally  made  him  his 
eir.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  published  in  1784  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  restrictions  bud  by  aovemincnt 
on  the  trade  between  the  West  laSm  and  llw 
United  States.  ITo  afterward  went  to  St.  Do- 
ndnoa  and  collec  ted  materials  for  his  "Histor- 
leal  Surrey  of  the  French  Colony"  in  that  island, 
which  was  published  in  4tn.  (Tyondon,  1797),  nnd 
was  sohsequeutly  iucorporated  in  the  author's 


best  known  work,  the  *'  History,  Civil  and  Com- 
mercial, of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  In- 
dies" (3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1793-1801).  This 
worlc  bears  a  high  charaoter,  and  gives  very 
nrfnnte  and  Taned  infbrmantm.  It  was  re- 
printed in  Philadelphia  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (1806-'6). 
A  Bth  edition,  with  a  continuation  to  1796,  was 

i)ublistiod  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1819).  Mr. 
ildwards  returned  to  England,  took  up  his  rei?i- 
dence  at  Polygon,  near  Southampton,  and  from 
1796  till  his  death  represented  tOO  bORni^of 
Grampoond  in  parliament. 
'  EDWARDS,  GioBOK,  «the  Mber  of  onif- 
thologists,"  bom  In  Stratford,  Essex,  Eng.,  April 
8,  1694,  died  Jnlv  28,  1778.  He  was  brought 
np  to  trade,  but  his  tastes  being  developed  oy 
the  perusal  of  works  on  natural  history  and  an- 
tiquities, at  the  close  ot  his  apprenticeship  he 
travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Norway,  and 
Other  parts  of  Enrope^  &  imseoating  his  favor- 
ite wiaardiw.  The  fralt  of  liia  labors  appeared 
in  bis  "Natural  History  of  uncommon  Birds, 
and  of  some  rare  and  nndescribed  Animals"  (4 
vols.  4to.,  London,  1T48,  '47,  'fiO,  and  '51) ;  to 
which  8  more  volumes  were  added  in  1758,  '60, 
and  '64,  calle<l  "  Gleanings  of  Natural  History." 
This  exceedingly  valuable  work  contained  nn- 
merooa  plateau  with  descriptions  in  fVeooh  and 
English  of  over  600  subjects;  in  Its  original 
form  it  is  very  scarce,  but  several  partial  edi- 
tions, abridgmenta,  have  been  published. 
Mr.  Edwards  left  a  wonc  entitled  EleaNOtsof 
Fos.silolopv,"  which  appeared  in  1776. 

EDWARDS,  John,  D.D.,  adivineof  thechnrcli 
of  England,  bom  in  Hertford,  Feb.  26, 1687,  died 
in  Oambridge,  April  1 6, 1718.  He wasgradnated 
at  Cambridge  in  1661,  and  Boon  afterward  took 
charge  of  Trinity  church  in  Cambridge,  thenoe 
removed  snooeesivelv  to  Bory  St  Edmund's, 
to  Golobester,  and  l>aek  again  to  Cambridge. 
In  1699  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity;  and 
from  tliis  time  he  became  a  voluminous  writer, 
showing  himself  a  subtle  and  able  polemic,  and 
tborooghly  versed  in  ecdesiastical  niatoiy.  He 
was  so  decided  a  Calvinist  that  be  has  been 
called  "  the  Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Briidwar- 
dine,  and  the  Calvin  of  hia  age ;"  and  such  was 
bis  abhorrence  of  Arminianism  that  be  eoO- 
tended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  it  was  closely 
connected  with  popery.  His  published  works 
were  very  numerous,  and  thqr  evince  extensive 
learning,  deep  thonght,  oogent  reasoning!  And 
extraordinary  zeal  for  what  are  Iroown  as  flw 
doctrines  of  grace.  The  most  important  of  his 
workaare  "  VeritatBeduZy  or  Evangelical  Truths 
Beetored;"  "Inquiry  into  four  remarkaWo 
Texts;"  "Discourse  roncprninir  the  Authority, 
Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  T<»tamcnt8 ;"  "  Survey  of  the  several 
Dispensations  of  Religion;^  Answer  to  Dr. 
Whitby's  Five  Points  f  "  Animadverskms  on 
Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doc  trine  of  the  Trinity ;" 
**17i0ologia  Btformatai  the  Bo^y  and  Substance 
of  the  Christian  Ration;"  aavwal  treatises 
against  the  Socinians,  and  a  rait  Bttnber  of 
smaller  treatises,  pamphlets.  4c. 
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XDWASDS^  Joif  ATnA>',  aa.  American  diviae 
ttd  metupkyBioian,  born  at  East  Windi^or,  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  1703,  died  at 
Princeton,  N.  Harcli  22,  17rj8.  He  the 
first  of  the  sons  of  Connecticut,  tlio  (?rcftlest 
ma  of  bis  centurj,  and  the  ablest  lueta- 


tbeotoyan 
vlnriidbuK 


flqrridHi  of  Um  period  between  Leibolts  and 

Kant,    ThoTOas  Chalmers  f  f  Scotland  gave  him 
the  palm  over  Hume,  and  uddud :  "Oa  the  arena 
of  metapbysica  Jonatlian  Edwards  stood  the 
Ju^esi  cf  aU  his  contemporaries.   The  Ameri- 
can divine  affords^  perhaps,  the  most  wondrous 
example  in  in.Mlot  (i  tinn  ?  of  one  who  stood  gift- 
ed both  in  natural  and  iu  spiritual  disoemmeut." 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  says :  "  Thie  raaarkable 
man,  th-     'aphysician  of  Aniorica,  was  fonned 
among  tliu  C'alviuuilii  uf  New  Englaad.  Uia 
power  of  subtile  argument,  perhaps  unmatched, 
oertaiofar  namrpMaed  aoieiur  men,  waa  joiiMd 
vfthsdmekerwhiehTtiaeania  pictr  toftrror. 
Tliat  most  extraordinary  mail  in  ;i  :i'.ri:i]i!-,v-^ir'a' 
Meor  (XHintry  would  certainly  ]mve  been  deoni- 
ed  M  mooh  the  boast  of  America  as  his  ^reut 
countryman.  Franklin.''    Rohert  Hall's  tt-tl 
mony  ij* :  '"Jonatlian  Edwards  ranks  with  tiio 
brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chrii^tian  church, 
not  eiiolBding  anj  coontijr  or  any  age."  Da- 
old  Stoviit  mjb:  **Oiie  metaphysician  of 
America,  in  Ic^cal  acuteness  and  subtilty,  docs 
not  yieid  to  any  diapatant  bred  in  the  univcrsi- 
tieaof  Europe.**  atwaa  an  only  son,  with  10 
jtatora^  4  of  whom  were  older  than  himself.  His 
own  fiither  and  his  mother's  father  were  eminent 
ministers;  he  e;iri:i>rr  directly  from  John  War- 
ham,  the  west  of  England  miniater  who  reached 
America  a  w  eek  or  two  before  Wintliro|]i|  Mt* 
tied  first  in  Dorchester,  find  then  with  a  part 
uf  LU  dock  removed  to  Windsor.   The  father 
of  young  Edwards  waa  distinguished  in  his  day 
.fiwluilnMywtedKeof  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  I^tin ; 
liiinoiiMrwaB  •woman  of  an  exoenent  mind, 
well  citltivatci,  fond  of  readinp,  and  of  ;tr<]..]it 
piety.    He  waa  trained  by  his  father  and  his 
elder  sisters  for  colle<;c  and  to  babits  of  careful 
study  and  analysis.    The  eommnnity  in  which 
he  lived  waa  "  remarkably  favored  by  revivals 
of  religion    and  before  he  was  10  he  was  much 
*^ooiioemed  for  his  soul's  salvation,"  aboaaded 
ia  raU^ons  duties,  prayed  five  times  a  day  in  se- 
cret, joined  with  some  of  his  schoolmates  to 
build  a  booth  in  a  sequcstertil  spot  for  prayer, 
and  Mmsalf  had  retiring  pihices  of  his  own 
Mauiig'  the  woods.   But  the  boy  did  not  obtain 
peace  of  mind;  his  childhood  was  troubled 
"with  many  lx>  r.  i^ing  thoiighta  and  inward 
stroggli^i''  and  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign- 
tr  in  ehoodng  whom  he  would  to  eternal  Wb 
and  ri  j,  -ting  whom  he  pleased,  used  to  appear 
to  hiju  like  a  horrible  aoctrino.   At  10  yearii 
old  be  wrote  a  paper  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the 
aoolismatorlaL  Atl2  he  desoribedina letter  to 
aaabasnt  sister  *'a  ver^  remwrlcaible  outpouring 
of  the  sf  iirit  of  God    m  his  native  j)lace.    "  It 
Still  oontiiiues,"  he  saya,    but  I  have  reason  to 
.fUnk  H  is  in  some  measure  dimiaiahed;  yet  I 
Itopo  not  andu  Ibrse  have  Joined  the  obureb 


since  you  last  heard ;  fivo  now  stand  propounded 
for  aomisrion ;  and  I  tJiink  above  SO  persons 

come  commonly  a  Mond-iy"?  to  converse  with 
fatlior  about  the  condition  at  their  souls."  To 
the  power  of  analysis,  Edwards,  like  the  great 
master  of  those  who  know,"  ilmtt^fi  di  «ol»r 
elbiBfiiio,  added  the  powerof  obasrvatton;  and 
when  12  years  old,  lie  sent  to  a  European  cor- 
respondent of  his  father  an  account  of  the 
wondrous  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider"  in 
the  forest,  whose  habits  he  had  watched,  as  it 
seemingly  "tacked  its  almost  imperceptible 
web  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,^'  and,  swayed 
by  the  west  wind^oved  through  the  air  to- 
ward the  ooean.  With  proper  opportmitiMlw 
wrr.lrl  like  Aristotle  have  become  a  great 
natural  uhilo&upher.  In  Sept.  1716,  he  entered 
Yale  college.  Uis  fellow  coUegiana,  only  80  in 
nnmbar,  dwetl  not  together,  but  aoattsred  ia 
einsters  among  several  villngcs ;  Edwarda  far 
^lM■^  mcist  prirt  at  Wetlic-^firli].  He  gained  a 
good  name  for  ''hia  carriugu  and  his  learning;" 
but  in  bia  scanly  opportunities  the  range  of 
his  learning  wa.«5  very  limited.  He  knew  little 
of  classic  literature  ;  tlio  best  impulse  to  his 
mind  was  given  by  Locke's  "Essay  on  the 
BoKian  Understanding,"  which  he  read  with  "n 
ftr  higher  pleasBure  turn  tiio  most  greedy  misw 
finds,  when  gathering  up  linndftils  of  silver  and 

g)ld  from  some  newly  disicovered  treaanre." 
ut  he  was  quickened,  not  subdued  or  mastered, 
by  Locke's  system,  of  which  the  perusal  only 
roused  his  own  faculties  to  spocnlative  activ- 
ity and  creative  reflection.  His  iiHtiire  was 
indined  to  that  system  which  in  Europe  had 
foond  tis  representadTW  in  llalobrawme  and 
Leibnitz;  and  in  »ome  way  or  other,  probably 
from  oitetiouii,  something  of  Plato's  tneory 
ideas,  and  something  of  the  doctrine  of  Cud- 
worth's  "InteUeotoal  Sjstam,"  inAised  thOBk- 
selves  into  his  yoothftdrMleetions.  Atllilsearij 
pi  i  i.Hl,  when  about  15,  he,  in  opi  Hi-itiim  t  )  Locke, 
denied  the  possibility  of  adding  to  matter  the 
property  of  thought;  and  held  that  "every  thins 
dill  exist  from  all  eternity  in  uncreated  idea 
that  "spirit  or  mind  is  consciousness  and  what 
is  included  in  consciousness;"  that  "truth  is 
the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 
God^tbat  **nothing  has  a  proper  being  but 
spirit;"  that  "matter  is  merely  ideal;"  that 
"  the  objects  of  the  external  senses  are  but  the 
shadows  of  being;"  that  "the  universe  exiiti 
nowhere  but  in  uie  divine  mind."  His  speon- 
lations  have  sometimes  a  startling  resemblance 
to  ^ose  of  Spinoza.  The  latter  names  thought 
and  extension  as  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
ascribes  being  to  God  alone ;  Edwards,  the  col- 
legian, to  whom  (lod  was  Intelligence 
wrote  also  that  "  spoco  is  God."  In  one  of  his 
latest  works  he  says  of  God :  "  He  is  all  and 
alone ;"  "  the  infinite^  Qniversal,  aU-oomprehend- 
ing  entity.'*  In  his  yontb,  at  16  or  16i,  be  said ; 
'•God  and  real  existence  are  the  same ;  God  is,  and 
tliere  is  none  else.''  Spinoza  retaiued  till  ho  was 
past  40  the  so-called  Arminian  theory  of  the 
win.  and  did  not  adopt  that  which  haimoniaea 
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with  Calvinism  till  ho  had  eeparated  from  tho 
school  of  DescartcH.  VoltAire  in  his  early  nian- 
bood  tanght  Madame  da  Cb4tclettheAnniiiiaa 
view,  thoagh  after  40  years  of  Ihrther  experi- 
ence foTid  rcllcrtii  m  lie  asm  i  tcd  the  other  theory, 
confesfiing  candidly  of  himself:  "Tho  ignorant 
philoflopher  who  tnns  reuwis  now,  has  not  al- 
■wnys  ViL'cn  of  tliia  way  of  thinkinpr."  Rnt  Ed- 
wards, w  hWo  a  collegian  of  15  or  Iti,  argued  out 
for  lumself  his  theory  of  the  will ;  and  his  theory 
of  viitae  waa  alaofaUj  formed  ud  declared  and 
'written  down  In  wonrl  One  thing  more  was 
wanting  to  shape  his  cotir*o.  lie  counted  him- 
self still  among  the  unregeuorate ;  but  after  an 
illnew  in  his  last  year  in  college,  when  not  yet  1 7, 
how  or  by  what  moans  lio  could  never  tell,  "his 
past  conviction were  overcoino,  and  he  had 
no  more  doiiht-^  of  (iod's  nlisoluto  Ho\  iTeiirnty 
asd  Jtutico  with  respect  to  salvation  and  dam- 
nation.**  Vow  he  had  iband  the  purpose  of  hki 
life  ;  his  specnlntirc  opinions  and  his  religious 
&ith  were  unalterably  furuied.  Ue  had  no  less 
than  Loeke  a  di^wsition  to  show  the  harmony 
between  reason  and  religion,  the  faculties  of 
man  and  the  dogmas  of  the  tmo  faith ;  hut  from 
the  first  he  repclletl  the  materialist  pliilosoidiy; 
and  while  be  never  come  forward  as  tho  ex- 
press combi^aat  of  Loclce,  it  became  from  hte 
early  youth  the  ohjcrt  of  his  earthly  career  to 
combat  the  reisults  of  T^ocke's  philosophy  iu  iu 
application  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the 
•oienoo  of  morals,  and  theolo^.  From  this 
moment  6od*s  sbsolnte  sovereignty  became  to 
him  a  delightful  conviction  ;  the  doctrine  cr- 
oeedin^ly  pleasant  and  bright.  As  he  read  of 
the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  a 
new  sensMj  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being 
was  diffbsed  through  his  son).  He  longed  to  bo 
riijit  up  to  him  in  noaveii.  He  read  and  medi- 
tated on  the  beauty  and  ezcoUen<^  of  the  per- 
son of  Ohrist  and  the  lovelfaiesB  of  salvation  Ij 
his  free  ^rncc  in  the  son].  In  a  calm  abstrac- 
tion from  tho  concerns  of  this  world,  he 
yearned  to  be  in  tlto  mountains  far  ihmi  man- 
kipd,  converring  with  Christ.  His  sense  of  di- 
vine things  would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  np 
"  a  sweet  Inirning  in  his  heart."  TTo  ^ave  an 
account  of  his  experience  to  his  father,  and  l>e- 
oame  a  member  of  the  visible  elnnTli.  Now, 
as  he  walked  in  a  si>li(ar_v  place  in  his  fatlier's 
pasture,  lie  saw  the  jrlorious  uuijesty  and  grace 
of  Cod  in  conjunction  ;  gentle  majesty,  majestic 
meeknew ;  a*  high  and  groat  and  holy  gentle- 
ness. To  blm  tlie  appearance  of  every  thing 
was  altered;  there  was,  m  it  were,  a  calm, 
sweet  cast  or  apj>earaiictj  of  divine  glory  in 
almost  every  thing.  God'a  exoeUencj,  nis  wis- 
dom, his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and 
Uae  sky;  in  tlie  grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the 
water  and  in  all  nature."  He  often  used  to  sit 
and  gaze  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the 
day  spent  mnoh  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  niid 
sky,  to  behold  in  them  the  sweet  glory  of  God ; 
singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  his  contempla- 
tions of  the  Creator  and  Bedeenier.  He  would 


watch  the  thnnderstorm,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged, or  when  walking  alone  in  solitary  places 
for  converse  with  God,  it  always  seemed  natural 
for  him  to  chant  forth  his  meditations,  or  to 
speak  his thought-C)  in  s<)lil<j(|uies  with  a  siufring 
voice.  Ho  was  satit«fje<l  of  nis  good  estate,  but 
he  longed  so  vehemently  for  more  holiness,  tiiat 
his  M»ul  was  ])reaking  for  its  longing.  Prayer 
was  as  natunii  to  him  as  the  breath  which  re- 
lieved his  inward  burnings.  With  soul-animat* 
ing  and  refreshing  delijpt)  he  saw  the  divine 
excellence  of  the  tiungs  of  God,  and  tasted 
their  soul-sitfisfylnp  and  life-pvin;:  ;;nod. — ^For 
two  years  after  he  took  his  degi'ee  he  rcmwned 
in  New  Haven  as  a  student  for  tlie  ndnbtiy: 
and  in  An;,'.  1722.  liefore  he  was  10  years  of 
age,  ho  was  selected  to  uphold,  a  preacher, 
the  cause  of  Calvinism  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  tho  city  of  Kew  York.  Here  he  renudned  8 
montlis,  increanng  all  the  time  in  Us  sense  of 
divine  things.  Heaven  appeared  to  him  as  a 
world  of  love ;  holiness  as  raviahingly  lovely — 
a  divine  beauty,  of  a  chamdng  serene  nature, 
bringing  purity,  brightness,  and  peace.  Ho 
would  retire  into  a  solitary  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  river  for  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  hanging  a  thought  on  every  thorn.  Life 
in  the  commercial  city  enlarged  his  sympathies, 
and  on  tho  arrival  of  a  shij)  "  his  sotd  eagerly 
catciied  at  any  news  favorable  to  the  interest 
and  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom."  Here, 
on  Jan.  13, 172d.  he  made  anew  a  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  himself  to  Ood.  He  reromned  in  Vvw 
York  Ion;,'  enough  to  learn  to  love  the  place 
"where  lie  had  none  other  than  sweet  and 
pleasant  days ;"  and  when,  in  April,  ITSS,  lie 
returned  home,  his  parting  hour  "was  most 
hitter;''  liis  heart  geemed  to  sink  within  him, 
and  as  lie  sailed  away  ho  kept  sight  of  the  city 
as  long  08  he  coold.  At  his  lawer's  hou«e  in 
Esst  Windsor  he  contlnned  Ms  severe  snd  mire- 
mitting  studies,  made  with  tho  pen  in  liand. 
Here,  too,  ho  finished  a  series  of  70  resolutions, 
most  of  which  ho  wrote  in  Hew  York.  He 
humbly  entreated  God  by  ha  grace  to  enable 
him  to  keep  them  all ;  to  act  always  for  tlie 
frlory  of  God,  for  the  ^'ood  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral ;  to  lose  not  one  moment  of  time ;  to  live 
with  all  his  might  while  he  did  live;  to  let  the 
knowledi^o  of  tho  failings  of  others  only  prn- 
juote  hliame  in  himself;  to  solve  as  fm*  as  ho 
conld  any  theorem  in  divinity  he  might  think 
of  i  to  trace  actions  back  to  their  original  sonroe; 
to  be  firmly  foitbffal  to  his  trust ;  to  live  aa  he 
would  If  it  were  but  an  hour  before  lie  should 
hear  the  last  trump;  to  strive  evt'ry  week  for 
a  higher  niid  yet  higher  exercise  of  grace;  "to 
keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  to  let  there  be  some- 
thing of  benevolence  in  all  his  speech."  Abound- 
ing in  spiritual  and  holy  joys,  tlie  young  "se- 
raphic doctor"  of  Congregationalism  cherished 
no  hope  like  that  of  the  exercise  of  holin^a  and 
"  a  hurninfjlnvc  to  Go<1."  It  was  also  acomfort 
to  him  ty  think  of  that  state  of  fulness  of  Joy 
where  reigns  heavenly,  calm,  and  delightfiil  love. 
**How  sweetly,"  said  he,  "will  motoal  lovers 
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join  tr  ~r  r]  icr  to  sinp  tlie  praise's  nf  Gocl  and  the 
Lamb.      He  beard  nl"  tho  wondrous  virtues  of 
Achild  of  about  14,  .-111(1  notsdtliein  down  in  this 
vise:  '*Tliey  »ay  there  is  a  young  lady  in  New 
Haven  who  ia  beloved  of  that  Great  Being  who 
made  awd  rules  the  world,  and  tliat  tluro  are 
ecartaixx  seasoos  in  which  this  Great  Being  in 
MOM  way-  or  otiier  oomeB  to  ber  and  fills  her 
mind  Trith  exceeding:  sweet  delight,  and  that  she 
hardly  cares  for  an  v  thing,  except  to  meditate  on 
him  ;  that  r-lio  t  xjxjcta  after  a  while  to  be  re- 
eled tm  where  he  ia,  to  be  raised  np  oat  of 
fh«  world  and  eanght  up  Into  heayeii ;  being 

as-iiri  d  that  ho  loves  Iier  too  well  to  let  her  re- 
iiiaiti  al  a  distance  from  him  al\vay«i.   There  she 
is  to  dwell  with  him  and  to  be  ravished  with 
his  loT..-        tl-diiiht  for  ever.    Therefore,  if  you 
present  ;ui  the  world  before  her,  w  ith  the  rich- 
est of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it,  and  cares 
itoclbr  it,  and  is  uiniindfnl  of  any  path  of  afflic- 
tion. She  liaa  a  singular  purity  in  her  aflbo* 
tions;  is  most  jn^i  and  eon^cientioiis  in  nil  her 
conduct,  and  you  could  not  porsuado  lier  to  do 
any  thing  wrong  or  sinfid  if  you  would  i.'ive  lier 
»&  this  world,  lest  slie  sliould  offend  this  Great 
Being.    She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  colm- 
nesa,  and  universal  benevolence,  especially  after 
this  Great  God  has  manifesteil  himself  to  her 
mind.   She  wfllftMiietimea  go  aboat  from  place 
to  place,  sinjrinpr  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  al- 
ways full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows 
for  what.   She  lores  to  be  alone,  wolldmf  ^ 
the  fields  and  grores,  and  seems  to  have  some 
one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her." 
This  yoan;i  lady  was  Sarah  Pierrepont.  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister,  and  liJce  Jonathan  Edwards 
ha^ng  ministerafor  her  anoestora,  among  them 
Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  one 
who  {illed  his  eartldy  career  witli  ^-^reat  deeds, 
and  loft  a  free  and  imperishable  conuiionwealth 
as  his  moaoment.  In  Sept.  172S,  having  re> 
eeived  at  New  Haven  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  several  congregations  invlttd  Edward.s 
to  be  their  minister;  hut.  he  (lecliMLtl  every  pro- 
posal, r.->ervinir  2  years  inure  for  study.  In 
June,  1734,  he  entered  on  tho  office  of  tutor  in 
Yale  college ;  and  ho  and  his  coUcai,'ues  ure  re- 
membered as  "  its  pillar-tutors  and  glory ^1 
the  while  practising  ascetic  abstinence,  not  of 
fcod  only,  but  of  sleep,  for  the  sake  of  doser  dill- 
^ncf.    In  the  summer  of  I72(i  ho  received  an 
tirgeat  invitation  to  become  tlie  ])astor  of  North- 
ampton, as  tho  colleague  of  his  ^'nmd father, 
6(d(Hnoa Stoddard;  and  on  Feb.  15, 1727,  in  the 
S4ih  year  of  bis  age,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
office.  Every  omen  promi.Ki  d  \m-iu]  ness,  honor, 
and  happiness.   His  residence  was  in  the  most 
beanttfu  town  of  New  England,  where  no  one 
rnn  live  without  imbibin:;  love  for  tho  place. 
The  inhabitants  were  all,  cveu  those  who  were 
meclianic.<;,  engaged  in  agriculture.  Theriohsi^ 
teemed  with  abundance ;  tho  people  were  none 
eftfaem  wealthy,  bat  all  enjoyed  plenty,  and  the 
comTiiunify  was  affluent.    The  scenery  is  as 
dieerful  as  it  is  beautiful,  propitious  to  moatal 
NTsoity,  and  there  waa  iew«ajenotber  village 


possessed  of  so  mnch  intellectnnl  culture.  It 
was  the  shire  town  of  a  very  large  county;  the 
most  populous,  richest,  and  happiest  town  in 
western  Massaohnsetts.  Hardly  was  the  young 
divine  settled  with  a  competent  salary,  than  tho 
tlioujjht  of  Sarah  Pierrepont  joined  itself  with  hi.H 
studies  and  his  devotions.  "  Patience,"  said  he  to 
her  in  one  of  his  love  lettem,  pleadmgforan  im- 
mediate union,  "patience  is  commonly  esteemed 
a  virtue,  but  iu  tht^  co^e  I  thiuk  I  may  nlniost 
regard  it  as  a  vice.'*  She  listened  to  his  urgency, 
ai^  on  July  28,  about  6  montiks  after  he  waa 
settled,  the  yonthftal  preaoher  waa  joined  in 
wedlock  at  Now  Haven  with  the  wonderfully 
endowed  bride  of  hia  choice.  She  was  pure  and 
kind,  and  uncommonly  beantifol  and  affection- 
ate, and  notable  as  a  honsokccper ;  ho  lioly, 
and  learned,  and  eloquent,  and  undoubtedly 
the  ablest  young  jireachcr  of  his  time ;  she 
17,  he  28.  What  waa  wanting  to  their  happi- 
ness?  The  onion  con  tinned  for  more  than  80 
years ;  and  she  boro  hirn  8  eons  and  8  daughters, 
la  E^h.  172%  tho  senior  pastor  died  at  the  good 
age  of  85,  and  the  young  minbter  of  26  was  left 
with  the  sole  care  of  the  town.  Notwitli.stand- 
ing  a  weakly  and  infirm  constitution,  his  zeal  and 
industry  were  equal  to  every  duty.  His  wifo 
Spared  no  pains  to  conform  to  his  inch  nations^ 
and  ministered  «be<»^11y  to  his  comfort,  ss  her 
greatest  glory  and  best  eervicc  to  God  and  her 
generation.  She  was  a  good  manager;  and 
he  carried  into  the  business  of  life  the  same 
thoroogfa  exactness  which  marke<1  his  researches. 
Yet  he  kept  himself  as  free  as  possible  from 
worldly  cares,  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  rose  early,  and  employed 
himself  in  study  oil  day  long.  Ho  maito  no 
visits  imle?s  sent  for  by  the  sick  or  tlie  Borrow- 
ing ;  but  encouraged  persons  under  religious  im- 
pressions to  come  to  consult  him  on  the  state  of 
their  souls,  and  they  weie  sure  of  easy  access  and 
tenderness.  ThelittleeKerotsewhiehhetookcon- 
.sisted  in  solitary  walking  or  in  rides  on  horse- 
back among  the  lonely  woods ;  but  hi^  mind 
was  in  full  action  all  the  time  he  was  abroad, 
and  he  would  return  richly  laden  with  thoughts. 
His  fame  spread  uioro  and  more  widely.  In 
July,  17.'ll,he  was  prevailed  upon,  notwithstand- 
ing'*^  hia  vonth  and  modesty,"  to  preach  the 
Tharadayiedtnve  in  Boston;  and  "atv«ra  min- 
isters" found  him  to  be  a  workman  that  need 
not  he  ashamed  before  his  brethren ;  printed 
his  sennon;  approved  liis  teaching "evantrelical 
principles  to  the  churches  notwithstanding  all 
their  degeneracies;-'  and  " heartily  rejoiced  in 
the  special  favor  of  Providence  in  bestowing 
such  a  rich  toll  on  tho  happy  church  of  North- 
ampton." fie  jpradnidlv  obt^ed  nnivenally 
the  character  of  a  good  preacher,  beyond  any 
one  of  his  times ;  writing  out  his  thoughts  with 
oare,  but  uttering  himself  lluently  and  freely, 
in  words  full  of  ideas,  without  regud  to  lids 
notes  ;  above  all,  adding  to  his  close  reasoning 
and  great  aoqtniintance  witli  divinity  an  inwara 
sense  of  true  experimental  religion.  His  own 
experfenM  md  via  rare  powers  of  obaervatloa 
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gnvc>  TiiiTi  prc'di  insight  into  the  harnan  liond, 
aod  be  knew  \rbat  waa  m  man,  both  in  saint 
(UA  risner.  His  Toioe,  though  Mt  atrong,  wu 
dear  and  distinct;  and  his  manner,  though  he 
used  little  of  g<^tur©,  discovered  his  own  fervor 
and  etTeotualiy  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
Ha  oftAD  bad  sweat  oomplaoeDi^  in  God  and  ia 
vxttMnotj  <ii  Jmm  Obrlat  TIm  holliMM 
of  God  appei^ed  to  bim  the  most  lovely  of  all 
the  divine  attribiUes.  God's  absolote  soveretgo- 
ij  and  ftw  graM,  and  man's  absolute  depend- 
ence on  the  operations  of  God*8  holy  spirits 
appeared  to  }iim  more  and  more  as  sweet  and 
glorious  doctrines.  Ho  loved  to  adore  him  a« 
ft  MmeigD,  and  aak  aoverei^  mercj  of  bim ; 
ft  Meraed  **tbt(  it  would  spoil  besren  to 
receive  it  in  any  other  way."  Thns  ho  tanght 
Lia  people  tho  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  'whicb 
were  to  his  sonl  and  theirs  like  green  pastures. 
Ha  htoweif  in  bis  humility  was  *'as  a  little 
wbH«  flower,  wbidi  may  be  seen  in  the  mea> 
4liws  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  low  and  hnm- 
ble  on  the  gronna,  opening  its  bosom  to  re« 
ocive  the  pleasant  beams  of  tbo  son^s  glory ; 
rejoirinr:  ns  it  were  in  a  calmraptnre;  diffusing 
an>und  a  Hweet  fragrancy  ;  standing  peacefully 
and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  otiier  flowers  round 
thoat,  all  in  like  numnar  opening  their  boaona 
to  drf  nk  fit  the  light  of  the  min.*^  To  this  New 
Englonrl  rhri'Jtian  pliiloeopber  the  village  meet- 
ing house  was  tb©  porch  of  the  Acadetii}-,  and 
plain  country  people  the  pupils  w)io  clung  to 
him  for  views  of  spiritual  glory.  What  teacher 
In  his  widest  fame  was  greater  than  hef  How 
poor  in  tlio  coinpari.wn  was  Leibnitz,  speaking 
to  the  crfd  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  or  to  the 

3uean  of  Pintssia,  or  to  Fttooo  Emoie  I  Hoir 
id  the  gospel  preacher,  who  declared  divine 
truth,  not  iodoed  to  the  learned,  but  to  the 
universal  heart,  rise  In  dignity  above  MassiTlon, 
ideaiiog  tbo  licentious  court  of  Louis  XV.  with 
hb  beantlfhl  diction ;  or  even  Butler,  instruct' 
ing  Queen  Cin-l-rM:  to  fulfil  all  her  parts  and 
Ueas  ail  her  children  I  Is  it  strange  that  Ed- 
wards should  have  diongbt  often  of  the  nillea- 
nium,  or  that  it  !«1iou1d  have  come  into  his  mind 
that  that  happy  period  was  to  take  its  beginning 
in  New  England!  Edwards  slmnned  always 
mere  apeenbitive  qoeetiona;  but  the  Anninian 
doetrine,  nUdh  made  maa^  regenerallon  his 
own  work,  was  regarded  by  him  as  of  the  most 
daogerons  practical  tendency.  He  b«ld  mind 
to  M  above  matter ;  "  the  works  of  God  In  the 
conversion  of  otio  Ronl  to  be  a  more  glorious 
work  of  God  than  the  creation  of  the  whole 
material  universe and  he  saw  no  end  to  the 
immoral  oonseqoeiioes  of  that  homan  pride 
wbleh  wottid  daim  this  greatest  work  as  Its  own. 
"The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining 
caas^  of  their  own  virtue  teaches  Uiem  not  to 
do  so  much  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did 
when  ho  thanked  God  for  mjtkinfj  him  to  differ 
from  other  men  sn  vlrtuo. '  Against  tliis  pride 
ho  opened  a  war  in  1734,  begun  by  discourses 
on  Justifioation  by  faith  alone.  Eh  assidnitjr 
aMpofwarwenftllowadhjawoBtafiatvvlval 


of  religion ;  his  predecessor  had  had  five  har- 
vest^ but  the  harvest  of  this  year  and  the  next 
exceeded  efwy  thing  that  bad  been  known  at 
any  time  in  any  part  of  the  cotmtrr.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  tiiat  Edwards  printed  a  sermon  on 
"  A  Divino  and  Snpematural  Light  iraparte<l  to 
the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  Gkid;*'  a  performance  i m- 
hned  wlui  hisTiewsof  the  sonree  of  knowledge 
as  well  OS  of  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
Spirit.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  these  surpriring 
convernons,  which  was  printed  fa  b^and,  ana 
republished  in  Boston  with  some  doctrinal  dis- 
courses against  the  Arminians.  In  all  his  read- 
ing, the  ploasantest  thing  to  him  had  ever  been 
to  read  of  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  hlsmhid  waa  entertained  with  the  SerYptnre 
prophecies.  In  1787,  as  be  rodo  in  the  woods 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  alighted  to  walk 
for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  be  had  an 
eactraofdinary  view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  bis  ftill.  j)ure,  and  sweet  grace  and 
love,  which  kept  nim  for  an  hour  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  weeping  aloud.  On  a  Saturday  night  in 
Jan.  1789.  he  perceived  so  clearly  how  blessed  a 
thing  it  IS  to  walk  ia  the  way  of  dnty,  that  It 
caused  him  to  break  forth  into  loud  weeping  ; 
for  ho  had  an  affecting  sense  how  meet  ana  suit- 
able HL  was  that  God  shoold  govern  the  wmU 
and  order  all  tiiinp  aooording  to  hb  oim 
pleasure,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it  that  God  reigned 
and  that  his  will  was  done.  Tlio  fruit  of  thia 
excitement  of  mind  was,  two  months  after,  fa 
Marcli,  1789,  the  beginning  of  a  volume  of  dit» 
courses  on  universal  history,  treating  the  won- 
derful series  of  successive  acts  and  eveiirn  the 
record  of  God's  redeeming  providence  from  the 
beginning— «  conoeptloB  irat  leas  enblinie  and 
more  full  of  feeling  than  that  of  Bossnot  in  his 
"  Universal  History" — but  failing  in  the  execu- 
tion al&e  ftom  deficiency  and  from  excess,  tbo 
want  of  close  knowledge  of  events,  and  the  die* 
position  to  construct  out  of  interpretations  of 
prophecies  a  narrative  also  of  the  future,  oven 
to  ttiat  perfect  state  of  things  settled  for  eter* 
nity.  In  this  way  years  rolled  over  the  eloquent 
messenger  nf  celestial  truth,  and  he  waa  thor- 
oughly happy.  liiti  wife  also  had  the  deepnest 
relig^ooa  axprneoec,  as  thouch  a  glow  of  divine 
love  oanM  down  from  the  heart  of  Gbriat  fa 
heaven  Into  her  heart  in  a  constant  stream,  liko 
a  pencil  of  sweet  light.  A  very  pn  ;it  revival 
began  to  extend  far  and  wide  through  llio  Now 
England  colonies,  a  subject  of  taterest  and  in« 
struction  to  the  world,  having,  as  many  think,  a 
permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  fitting  them  for  the  great  events  in  their 
history  that  were  soon  to  ooine.  Tradition  still 
keeps  fa  memory  tiie  wonderfhl  tSfoet  of  Ed* 
waras^s  sermon  at  Enfield  on  sinners  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  God.  II©  wrote  Tho  ngljt>  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion;"  and,  after  long  italioii, 
he,  in  1740,  gave  to  the  world  bis  "Treatise  eon- 
corning  Religions  AflTections,"  a  work  fbll  of  hii 
spirit,  permeated  by  all  his  cherished  doctrines 
on  moralsi  and  marked  by  keen  analysis  of  states 
ofmlndfWUdidiowadhbid^foanaiknfafha  - 
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mlJst  of  the  most  exciting  scenes.  JTo  ono  has 
beU<!r  analyzed  aad  described  the  aficctioua  uf 
the  hamaa  mind  nnder  relifiooa  inflaeooes ;  and 
tlion^  iu8  atyk  in  Uik  won  b  nmltMT  poUihed, 
norooneise,  noroorreet,Ui  efatnusteritttioiH  or 
counterfeit  piety  are  sotnetirni^  worthy  of  tho 
pea  of  a  iiruyc-re  or  a  iioohefouc^d.  Uis 
boose  was  alvs  ays  the  home  of  hoepitality.  In 
1747 be  iuvite<l  th.:  rni-^Rionury  Brainord,  whose 
hie  was  wa^tiii^  awny  with  a  bccLio  fe?er,  to 
eocao  nnder  hb  roof ,  an  1  with  the  exception  of 
A  ahori  ykH  to  Bgaton  to  oonsolt  i^jucianfi, 
BralnanI  rmuiiuA  with  him,  nnned  and  cared 
for  and  comforted,  till  his  death,  ifeantin.o 
war  raged  between  France  and  Englaml ;  Ed- 
wardi^a  {Mrishioom  took  an  eminent  part  iu  the 
capture  of  Louisbarg  in  1745 :  and  it  happened 
in  the  aeit  year  tliat  the  uight  after  a  day  of 
fiutiog  and  prayer,  appointed  for  the  colony, 
and  kept  moit  fervently  at  Northampton,  the 
terrible  French  armada,"  ander  the  duke 
d'AnvUIe,  wad  finally  dispersed,  and  utterly 
ooofoonded:  "the  neareafc  DaniUel,''  laid  £d- 
wda  fai  hoM  plea  for  aTUUeindoD  of  0«d*8 
people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  "tho  nearest 

Ekraliei  with  God's  wonderful  works  of  old  in 
oees'a,  Joshoa's,  and  Hezekiah's  flme^  of  any 
thail  have  been  in  these  latter  ages  of  the 
worid."  This  trust  in  Providence  never  fail- 
ed him;  but  his  lifo  was  now  d<^ned  to 
nee(  with  seemindj  one  of  the  saddest  of 
■aiiotfom,  The  New  Ettgland  of  that  day 
appeared  to  prnd^o  a  home  to  its  noblest  sons, 
as  thoQgh  resolved  that  tlicy  should  elsewhere 
tind  their  shelter.  One  of  tho  two  greatest 
had  felt  himself^  while  yet  a  boy,  forced  to  ran 
away ;  and  the  other,  the  Daote  of  the  New 
England  churches,  as  Osgootl  of  New  York 
rightly  calls  him,  was  deetined  to  be  driven 
into  exHe.  The  eiT9  tribmiab  take  oogniamce 
of  offences  a^iimt  the  law;  the  ecclestiistical 
eoortB  of  the  Catbolio  church  exorcised  a  8uper< 
tilloo  over  the  inmost  actions  of  tho  soul. 
Among  the  Puritan-s  that  power  of  tho  keys 
was  taken  from  ecclesiiistical  courts,  bishops, 
and  prie<*U,  and  tran.sferred  to  tho  sevoral  bodies 
af  covenanted  believers.  The  mamben  of  each 
Mew  SBgknd  vlrible  efaorah  aMTCised  a  broth* 
erly  superintondenco  over  one  another,  and 
dealt  with  tha^c  offences  of  mind  or  heart  of 
which  the  laws  uf  tho  land  to<A  BO  BoUoSi 
iidwanls  discerned  levitic=;  of  manner,  conse- 
qoent  as  it  fteemed  on  reading  books  which  a 
severe  morality  ooald  not  approve,  and  he  in- 
voked the  attention  of  hia  oboroh  to  the  saUeok 
Tl»  ehmdi  duti^ippoiwtA  of  the  teandal  wnkdi 
wonld  follow  an  inquiry,  and  let  tijo  nurter  fall 
to  the  groond.  Here  then  it  I4>peared  that  there 
was  some  deeper  defect;  the  church,  nnder 
the  lax  discipline  of  Stoddard,  had  'h  vmi  filled  Tip 
with  persons  who,  tiiough  outwardly  well  be- 
haved, were  not  saints  by  calling.  The  Oatlio- 
lie  dioroh  offered  bread  to  tiM  people,  the  oop 
only  to  the  consecrated ;  the  refonna^on  estate 
lishvil  tfie  c.jUiility  of  all  l>elicvcr^,  nii'l  t'io  T,i,- 
theraos  and  the  Anglican  chnroh  offered  bread 


and  wino  alike  to  all.  Calvin  and  the  Co npre- 
gaUoualLsta  oiTerod  both  to  every  ono  wtio 
partook  of  either,  but  confined  tliem  both  to 
visible  beUevm,  the  reMnerate^  the  elect;  and 
liapdied  00I7  ue  eUiaren  of  eoDmraBioanta. 
On  this  lattersystem  were  thechorcliL  >  •  f  Ma-ssa^ 
clmsetts  and  Connecticut  originally  founded; 
but  the  Catholic  church  from  the  bsgfaming^ 
and  the  Lutliernii  nnd  the  Anglican  for  centuries, 
had  bapti^oiali  children  born  within  their  pale; 
and  the  influence  of  their  example,  prevailing 
mcffe  and  more  after  time  had  enfeebled  the  pas- 
sion for  dissent,  made  the  New  £ngland  people 
iierally  desire  to  secure  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism for  their  o&pring.  Half-way  covenantig 
and  an  opening  of  the  chnrdi  doois  to  the  nn> 
regenerate,  was  the  consequence.  The  half  ',v.iy 
system  was  illogic^il  and  superficial,  and  liiere  was 
nothing  half-way  alK>ut  Edwards.  Acoording  to 
the  Catbolio  church,  the  enohariat  was  changed 
into  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Ohrist  himself;  the 
Lutherans  held  Christ  to  bo  present  wiili  and 
under  tlie  dements :  but  Ctdvinists  held  Chri^ 
to  be  present  onlj  in  theaoni  of  the  believer, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  place  at  the  Lord's 
table  for  the  unregencrate,  for  those  who 
could  not  aaoMid  in  spirit  into  the  presenoe  of 
Christ  in  heaven.  As  the  seal  of  a  covenant, 
the  sacrament  presupposes  conversion.  Ed- 
wards desired  t  1  (  i  i'irco  the  rule,  wliich  in 
the  Northampton  church  had  been  evaded,  not 
abrogated ;  and  tbe  pure-minded,  sinoere,  lo^- 
cal,  consistent  pastor  found  himself  at  variance 
with  a  churdi  of  seemingly  vbiblo  Christianii 
who  made  no  profession  of  that  in  which  net 
Christianity  was  admitted  to  consist.  The  pas- 
tor would  have  sanctifying  grace  go  before  ad- 
mission to  full  communion ;  the  brethren  were 
of  (pinion  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  oonvert- 
ioff  ordinance.  A  OoDjgregational  minister  ia 
oiuy  the  moilerator  of  his  church  ;  Edwards  wns 
overborne  by  the  nu\joritj.  He  proposed  to 
deliver  a  cour^o  of  lecturee  on  the  subjeei^  tad 
they  refused  him  their  consent  After  ^eara 
of  diOerence  of  opinion,  the  greatest  man  m  the 
New  England  churches  was,  on  Juno  22, 1750, 
driven  awi^  from  his  ooogre^^ition,  to  vhioh 
he  had  devoted  Cbe  5t4  beet  yean  of  hia  liA; 
and  now,  a^  his  decline  was  beginning,  with  a 
wife  and  10  living  children,  of  whom  but  one  was 
provided  for  by  marriage,  he  was  left  without 
any  visible  moans  of  support.  He  must  quit 
tiie  scenes  that  ho  loved;  the  groves  in  which 
he  had  meditated ;  the  modest  mansion  where  he 
had  atodied;  the  ehn  trees  whiehhis  own  handa 
bad  planted.  Throaghoirt  the  whole  contro- 
versy, it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  most  admir- 
able, the  single-hearted  homility  of  Edwards,  <Mr 
his  nurtyr-Uke  drmnaaa ;  and  when  afterward 
ho  gave  an  account  of  his  ejectment,  he  can- 
didly revised  his  own  foonduct,  and  sought  to 
find  cause  of  blame  in  himself.  When  the 
news  reaohed  Scotland,  hia  friends  (here  in* 
▼tied  falra  to  conie  over  and  eetablish  binttelf  in 
that  country;  SaMiucl  I'avic-^  of  Vir.rini.i,  the 
same  who  uttered  the  famous  prophecy  about 
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Wasldn^on,  entre^ited  hira  to  remove  to  Virgi- 
nia, offering  to  surrender  to  him  his  own  parish, 
and  pleading  thgk  ho  and  he  only  had  weight 
enouf^h  by  hh  representations  in  Great  Britain 
to  slop  tho  illiboral  oppreasion  of  Presbytcriaus 
by  the  governors  of  the  Old  Dominion.  But 
neither  Scotland  nor  Virgioia  ooold  affinr  him  a 
oertain  provision ;  and  tm  man  whoie  Intellee- 
tnal  endowmoiits  •were  uneqniillod  in  tlie  land, 
had  DO  option  bat  to  accept  a  small  offer  from 
fhe  agent  of  the  London  ^iety  for  ixropagating 
the  f^fwpel  to  Ikcoiix"  n  nii.-tfionary  to  the  rem- 
nant of  liousiitonmicic  iruliaua  at  Stockbridge. 
Tho  handful  of  white  settlers  that  had  gathered 
round  the  tribe  also  asked  him  to  become  thcdr 
pastor.   The  trifling  income  thns  obtained  was 
slightly  improved  l>y  tho  delicate  handiwork  of 
bis  wife  and  danghters,  wiitch  was  forwarded  to 
Boston  to  be  sold.   It  was  apoarently  hard  that 
BO  wise  and  great  a  man  should  have  so  limited 
a  sphere  of  duty;  but  in  truth  his  sphere  was 
enlarged  by  his  removal,  and  now  emoraced  the 
vhole  Eof^ish  world.  A  mind  like  his  yearned 
fbr  intimate  intereonrse  with  its  kind ;  at  North- 
ampton, Edwards  was  tlie  centre  of  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  ioflaence,  visited  by  many  guests,  oon- 
solted  by  many  chnrches ;  at  Stooklindse,  all  his 
preaching  to  tho  Ttidians?  "was  utterea  extem- 
pore, without  noteiS  aided  by  an  iuturproter ; 
and  when  he  was  once  established  in  a  house  of 
Ids  otra,  he  fimnd  himself  possessed  of  more  Icis- 
mre  for  stndy  tiian  be  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
The  next  C  years  of  his  life  wer<  yv^^r-  i  f  un- 
interrupted study.   The  narrow  apartmeiit  that 
formed  his  work-room  found  him  early,  all  the 
day,  and  late  at  his  desk;  he  scarcdy  shared 
the  meals  of  his  family,  except  to  ask  Heaven's 
blessing  on  them ;  and  it  is  tlio  tradition,  that 
while  his  wife  and  the  children  continued  at 
their  repast,  Edwards  would  retire  to  his  pur- 
snits,  coming  out  only  to  return  thanks  -vvheu 
*    they  had  done.   The  doveloDment  of  the  views 
irmob  bad  long  engaged  ana  swallowed  m  hb 
mind,  formed  tho  cliief  entertainment  and  de- 
light of  his  life.  Ho  wa^s  happy  in  these  employ- 
ments. HIi  method  of  study  had  ever  been 
by  writing ;  aj^lying  himself  to  improve  each 
important  hint,  ana  penning  down  his  best 
thoughts  on  innnmomblo  subjects,  for  his  own 
beneot.  But  now  iu  his  abe^ate  retirementi 
like  a  father  of  the  diarob  in  tiie  iriHemeas,  his 
thought  was  for  his  fellow  men  in  the  world, 
and  Lis  sense  of  duty  cheered  him  on  to  un- 
dertake for  his  country  and  the  worid  a  refu- 
tation of  opinions  which,  as  ho  believed,  were 
false  in  themselves,  though  they  were  bronght 
forward  with  an  air  of  triumpli  as  the  achieve- 
ment of  superior  liberality  and  discernment. 
The  main  poutlin  tbe  diseossiott  between  Armtn- 
ians  and  Calvinists  first  engaged  him.  The  topic 
had  been  carefully  considered  by  him  from 
the  time  he  was  15  years  old,  and  he  bad  kept 
minutes  of  his  thoughts  during  the  intervening 
period ;  it  was  therefore  with  a  perfect  mastery 
of  iho  ^iuijoct  that  ho  made  it  liis  first  objc  ' 
in  his  sedusioa  to  finish  and  bring  before  the 


worid  an  "InquiiT  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will."  This,  written  out  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  not  exceeding  6  months,  was  publi^ed 
in  iTij  f.  "While  he  was  engaged  in  preparation 
for  this  work,  Aarou  Burr,  ihe  president  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  jttler  a 
three  days'  personal  aoqnaintanoe  at  Stock- 
bridge,  married  Edwards^  third  dangbtw.  Dis- 
tressed  and  enfeebled  hy  a  half  year's  illnesi^ 
his  partial  recovery  only  aunt  him  into  new 
fields,  and  he  completed  a  dissertation  on  ''God*8 
Ljust  Knd  in  the  Cri^ation  of  iho  World,*'  which 
h  a  picture  of  hin  uwu  character,  reasoning; 
and  mind.  Ue  also  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
Nature  of  Tme  Virtue,"  in  whiehbe  embodied 
the  eonvictions  that  he  bad  formed  in  yoatli, 
and  had  carried  willi  Idni  throupli  life,  n-s  the 
very  centre  and  heart  of  his  religious  experience 
and  his  philosophical  reflections.  One  essay 
more  helongs  to  this  period,  in  which  he  touched 
none  but  the  highest  and  most  momentous  oub- 

iecta;  it  is  tho  discourse  on  "Original  Kin."' 
lut  Uie  more  he  acoompliahed  the  more  ho 
longed  to  aeoomplish ,  and  he  took  vpon  bis  mind 
and  his  heart  what  ho  himself  saw  was  to  be 
"a  great  work:"  Christian  theology  in  tho  form 
of  a  history ;  a  revision  and  completion  of  the 
history  of  redemption  which  ho  had  written  at 
Northampton ;  a  history  to  be  carried  ou  with 
regard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell   The  plan  of  other  treatises  crowded  also 
upon  his  active  mind.   These  stndies  were  in- 
tL-rrupted  by  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  tito 
president  of  Princeton  college,  and  for  his  sac^ 
oessor  the  tmstees  of  that  institution  looked  to 
the  wilds  on  the  frontier  of  irussachusetts. 
They  called  Edwards  from  his  task  of  teaching 
the  Honsatonnnck^  i  >  t  ike  eharfje  of  tbe  cen- 
tral seminary  of  the  couutry.   After  some  hes- 
itation he  consented  to  accept  the  invitation, 
reiiuired  to  Princeton,  kindled  by  his  presence 
and  his  words  tho  liveliest  interest  among  the 
students,  and  on  Feb.  16,  1768,  was  instalfod  aa 
president.    Tho  small  pox  waa  prevailing  in  the 
neighbcH'hood  ;  as  au  act  of  precaution  lie  was 
inoculated,  took  tho  diSMse  under  a  malignant 
form,  and  had  only  to  prepare  to  die.   To  his 
wife,  who  was  absent^  he  sent  his  kindest  love ; 
recalled  the  uncommon  uniou  which  had  so 
long  sttbsiated  between  them,  and  trusted  that 
aa  their  union  bad  been  spiritoal  in  its  na- 
ture, it  would  continue  for  ever.   "Trust  in 
God,  and  ye  need  not  fear,"  were  Lis  lost 
words;  and  then,  M  days  aAer  his  installation 
OS  president,  at  the  early  age  of  64,  all  of  him 
that  was  mortal  calmly  and  without  a  strug^e 
fell  asleep.    He  was  buried  at  Priuceton  with 
every  tribato  that  reverence  for  his  genius  and 
piety  oonld  offier.  His  wife  was  not  Umff  di- 
vided from  him;  his  daughter  soon  joined  her 
husband,  who  had  preceded  them  all ;  so  that 
in  a  week  and  a  year  tho  4  graves  of  Edwards, 
his  wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  danghten  were 
added  to  the  burial  place  of  Princeton.— In  eon- 
-1  lerin^  the  w  ritinps  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  tho 
hrst  thing  to  bo  borne  in  mind  is  his  childlike. 
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aineerei,  aDqoestionfng  acceptance  of  tho  truth 
of  «ynrj  word  in  the  iioljr  Scriptures,  of  every 
mat  Teaotded  ^bmet  of  every  miracle  and 
•very  propheey ;  the  aotaal  flail  of  nun,  the  in> 
esraataon,  deaths  reearreotioo,  and  awendon  of 
C ; ; rist.  The  next  is,  the  intensity  of  h is  attacli- 
meot  to  the  ayatem  of  Oalvioigiu  as  opposed  to 
tfM  of  Aimtirftniam;  he  dedarea  it  himself 
everywhere;  if  in  any  thincr  ho  departed  from 
tta  essential  principles,  it  was  done  without  his 
coDsciousnesB,  and  therefore,  according  to  every 
rale  of  interpretation,  his  w<^  ate  never  to  M 
forced  into  n  cntaf^nism  to  the  vefonned  eon- 
fessions  of  faith.  Ttieso  pointa  boin^?  premised, 
the  cbaraoteristics  of  all  that  Edwards  hm  writ< 
Mb  are  threefold.  He  looka  always  to  establish 
the  rfasonflbleness  of  his  views.  The  doctrine 
of  a  divine  incarnation,  for  example,  approves 
itself,  as  he  thought,  to  human  rca^^on ;  and  he 
eites  in  proof  of  this  the  authority  of  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  most  philosophical  nations  of 
the  wurl  1.  He  even  refers  to  theanima  mundi 
of  Bloant  and  the  pantheism  of  &>inoiia.  He 
•ooA  at  tibe  pretenaiona  of  greater  liberaK^  pnt 
forward  by  the  Arminians,  and  pats  reason  and 
common  sense  on  theeideof  orthodoxy.  In  this 
hattle,  he  was  in  Europe  preceded  by  Leibnitz, 
with  whose  works  he  was  not  eoqaainted,  and 
was  followed  by  Leasing  and  Kent,  who  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  defend  tho  sternest  doctrines  of 
orttiodoi^,  election,  free  grace,  and  eternal  pan« 
1iliiDent,eikd  especially  the  THttity.  <*  There  is,** 
lays  he,  "  no  need  that  tho  strict  philosophic 
trnth  shonld  be  at  all  concealed  from  men,  no 
danger  in  contemplation  and  profound  discovery 
in  these  things.  The  trnth  is  extremely  needful 
to  be  known ;  and  the  more  dearly  and  perfectly 
the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  con  tantly 
Ik  b  kept  in  view,  the  better*  The  clear  and  foil 
feno^iMge  ef  thai  whidi  It  Ibe  trne  iqretoai  of 
the  universe  will  greatly  establish  tho  doctrines 
which  t^ich  the  true  Ohristian  schenae  of  divine 
administration  in  tlie  city  of  Ood."  Least  of  all 
would  Edwards  give  up  the  individual  right  of 
free  inquiry,  for  he  says :  *'  He  who  believes  prin- 
ciples because  our  forefathers  affirm  them,  makes 
i<U>la  of  them;  aad  it  would  be  no  humility, 
Vnt  baaenei  ef  spirit,  for  ns  to  Judge  oonelTea 
iBC^ipaWe  of  examining  principles  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us."  In  haxmony  with 
tUi  iwinciple,  and  indeed  as  a  necessary  oonse- 
qnence  of  it,  his  teacliings  all  bear  tho  marks  of 
universality.  Ho  knows  no  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  tho  fruit  of  time ;  tho  Logos  took 
ommtd  with  the  Father ;  the  divine  admintstnir 
ttOBOfwtdeli  he  desired  to  nnfiild  the  eharaeter 
began  from  eternity  and  reached  forward  to  eter- 
ni^.  The  tliird  great  characteristio  of  his  mind 
h  it^  practical  character.  His  system  basin  view 
life  and  action  ;  he  puts  aside  all  merely  si)Ccula- 
tive  quo^ntions,  and  whilo  ho  discnsocstho  great- 
est topics  that  can  engage  tho  mind  of  man,  ho 
never  treats  them  bat  beoaoae  of  hia  overwhelm" 
iof  eoneolomnees  of  their  impoiiant  bearing  ott 
condn' t  n:  il  irKH'  i's.  Ifo  never  involves  hiiuHrlf 
ia  iQblapsariaa  or  supral^iearian  eobtleti^s;  he 


never  propoees  as  a  problem  the  oontraAdlMJ 

queatioo,  if  wiUiugu^  to  be  damned  must  pn- 
oede  hofM  of  salvation;  ba  moves  in  the  real 
world  among  his  fellow  inen,  and  brings  theology 
down  from  tho  dim  clonds  of  speculation  to  the 
business  and  tho  bosoms  of  tho  universal  people. 
— ^It  is  <Hie  of  the  strangest  misconceptions  that 
has  ever  been  nttered  aboot  Edwards,  that 
lie  drew  his  philovrpliv  from  Locke  T:i  tin; 
dismal  want  of  bcxiks,  tho  essay  of  Lo^ke  was 
the  work  which  trained  blm  to  philosophical 
meditatiim ;  bat  hia  system  was  at  its  founda- 
tion, as  w^  as  in  erery  part  of  its  superstruc- 
ture, the  very  opposite  of  the  tlicory  of  Locke. — 
On  the  snbieot  of  the  orisin  of  ideaa.  the  views 
of  EdwuxU  aeeofd  with  those  of  Lelbnit^ 
which  in  the  present  day  have  boon  in  soma 
measure  popularized  by  Cuusiu.  Tho  doctrine 
that  all  truth  is  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflection  he  discards  as  a  low,  miserable 
notion  of  spiritual  sense.^  A  clear  appre- 
hension of  things  spiritual"  ho  calls  by  tho 
name  of  light,"  and  attributes  it  not  to  "  the 
external  asnsea,'*  not  to  ^  the  infbrior  powers,*' 
but  to  "  a  new  principle,"  "  tho  divine  nature 
in  tho  soul."  "  It  is  tiomo  ezccUeiit  communi- 
cation from  the  divine  beauty  and  glory."  "  It 
is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  gives  faith  in  bim," 
were  the  words  of  his  sermon  at  the  Boston 
le(  'i,r.'  i:t  1781  ;  and  3  years  later  he  enforced 
at  largo  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  reason,  that  a 
divine  supcmataral  light  b  immediately  im* 
parted  to  the  soul  by  tlio  Spirit  of  God."  There 
aad  elsewhere  be  teaches  that  knowledge  of 
qtiritnal  troth  osnnotbederived  from  second 
causes,"  from  the  sonsos,  from  flesh  and  blood ; 
that  it  is  a  wisdom  not  earthly  or  sensual  or 
natural,  but  descending  from  al)ovo ;  that  it  is 
nearly  related  to  a  partidpation  of  the  I>e- 
ity;"  thafttt  Is  "a kind  of  emanatioa  of  God^ 
beauty;"  that  "it  is  th'^  image  an rl  imrticipa- 
tion  of  God's  own  knowledge  of  himseli ;"  taat 
"  it  is  beyond  man's  power  to  obtun  this  knowl- 
edge and  light  by  the  mere  strength  of  natural 
reason,"  and  by  natural  reason  he  means  the 
understanding  as  it  deals  with  knowledge  ao- 
^oired  thnw^  the  senses :  in  a  word,  that  to 
see  spiritnal  tUngs  depends  on  the  sense  of  tha 
heart."  Tho  term  is  not  well  chosen  ;  but  by 
setise  of  tho  heart  he  means  what  later  pliiloso- 
phers  mean  by  intuitive  reason ;  and  by  "spirit- 
ual nnderatanding,"  that  bighwfaral^  wMob 
reaches  at  trnth  which  is  not  peodvea  by  tiie 
fien.sos,  "  and  could  l)c  produced  by  no  exalting,  • 
varying,  or  compound  lug  of  that  kind  of  per- 
ceptions or  sensatuHis  which  the  mind  had  be- 
fore." In  like  manner  he  finds  tho  ir^cfi  of 
causality  iaiplaiited  by  God  iu  tho  minds  of 
all  mankind."  And  generally,  "  there  is  an  in- 
finite fountain  of  light  and  knowled^  and  light 
sliines  forth  in  beams  of  commtraieatod  knowl- 
edRC."  "Tho  Spirit  bears  wit:n with  oar 
spirits."  "  There  ia  some  new  sensation  or  |>er- 
ception  of  the  mind;**  **a  new  simple  idea.** 
Asa  consequence,  the  contrast  of  Etl'vnr.'l?  -^^'ith 
Lucke  and  those  who  came  oft^^r  iiuu  appears 
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•qnallj  in  tht  diffimnt  nuumer  in  which  they 
wraght  to  establUh  tiie  iratii  of  OhrManltj. 

Tho  disciples  of  Locke's  pliilosophy  cling  to  tho 
historical  evidence  iruui  iniraolea  as  the  princi- 
pal proof  of  tho  trutli  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Not  so  Edward;*.  There  have  been  "lying 
miracles,"  iind  Satan  can  improsa  the  mind  with 
outward  roprc^eiitations ;  therefore  Edwards 
laid  down  the  principle  broadly:  '^Ko  parttou- 
kr  fort  outward  repreaentaidoiuieaii  be  any 
eviJeiico  of  a  divine  power."  Ho  (?corned  to 
make  history  the  pronf  of  ClirisLiaoit)  ;  for 
thus  men  might  Int  "  n  ory  mnch  of  on  opinion 
that  it  was  trQCs"  bat  not  Juve  knowledge*' 
of  its  truth.  Uiileaa  men  may  Mine  to  n  reft- 
aonuhle,  solid  persuasion  and  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  the  internal  evidences 
of  it,  by  a  sight  of  ita  flory,  it  la  Impossible  tliat 
tho!»e  who  are  illitcmtc  and  tinacquainted  witli 
history  eliould  hiivc  auy  thorough  and  etFectual 
conviction  of  it  at  all.  To  have  a  conviction, 
dear  andevulent  andassaring^  the  evidence  tticy 
esn  bave  from  history  cannot  be  snffident,  bnt 
cndlcM  donbti?  and  scrnpks  will  remain.  If  men 
who  have  l»eeu  brought  up  in  heatlieniHm  must 
wdt  for  a  clear  and  certain  conviction  of  the 
tmth  of  Christianity  until  they  have  learning 
and  ac<]nnint«nco  with  tho  histories  of  politer 
nation-  i  tum^'h  to  >^ee  cU-arly  the  force  of  such 
kind  of  arguments,  it  will  make  tho  evidence  of 
the  gospel  among  them  immensely  cumbersome, 
and  will  render  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
■mong  them  infinitely  difficult.  It  is  unreason- 
liUe  to  suppose  that  God  has  provided  for  his 
peopto  no  more  than  probable  evidenoea  of  the 
tnifb  of  tbo  gospel.  It  is  reaaonable  to  snppoie 
that  God  would  give  the  ^'reatest  evidence  of 
tliose  things  wiiich  are  greatest,  and  the  truth  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importanee  to  us.  Bnt 
it  is  certain  tliat  snrh  an  assnranro  is  not  to  be 
attained,  by  the  greater  part  of  them  who  live 
under  the  pospel,  by  arpuinents  fetched  from 
ancient  traditiona,  histories^  and  monuments. 
There  Is  not  the  least  reason  to  supoose  that 
one  in  an  hundred  of  those  who  have  been  sin- 
cere Cliristians,  aiid  havu  had  a  heart  to  sell  all 
for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  eoQvtotion  of 
ttie  troth  of  the  gospel  this  way.  Kany  of 
them  lived  and  died  in  times  wherein  those 
arguments  for  the  truth  <  f  (lii  istianity  from 
antiqaity  and  hiatorr  had  been  but  very  imper- 
ftetly  handled.  And  indeed  it  is  but  very  lately 
that  these  argnmcnta  have  been  set  in  a  dear 
and  eonvincin;^  lijrht,  even  by  learned  men 
themsolve?.  And  since  it  has  been  done,  there 
never  were  fewer  thoron^  bdievera  among 
those  who  have  been  edveated  in  the  trne  re- 
ligion ;  inflfl.  l  tv  never  prevailed  so  much  in 
any  age  as  in  thiH,  wherein  these  arguments  are 
bandied  to  the  grealeat  advantage.  The  tnio 
martyrs,  as  the  very  name  of  martyrs  or  wit- 
nesses implies,  are  witneescs  who  con  and  do 
testify  that  tliey  have  seen  the  truth  of  the 
thins  they  asscit,  having  hod  the  eyes  of  their 
mlnoB  enHditened  to  see  divlidty  in  the  gospel, 
or  to  behold  that  nnparaUelad,  ineflhhty  excel- 


lent, and  trnlr  divine  gloiy  shining  in  it»  whieb 
is  altogether  oistinfmihiDg,  evidential,  and  oon- 

vincing.  So  that  thcr  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  seen  God  in  it,  and  to  have  seen  that  it 
is  indeed  divine ;  and  so  can  speak  in  the  style 
of  wttneeses.  The  gospel  of  the  blessed  <iod 
does  not  go  abroad  a  begging  for  its  evidenee 
so  much  as  some  think ;  it  has  its  highest  and 
mo»t  proper  evidence  in  itself." — The  theory 
of  Edwards  respecting  providence  correspond- 
ed with  that  of  TAiiinit/.,  and  varied  from  that 
of  the  Rihool  of  Jjocke,  which  Leibnitz  so 
pointedly  condemned.  To  Edwards  the  laws 
of  nature  were  not  established  and  left  to  them- 
adTsa,  bnt  were  the  methods  aeoording  to 
which  God  continned  Ids  "immediate  influ- 
enoe.^'  "  God  does  by  his  immediate  power  up- 
hold every  created  smeaee  In  bebg."  ''Their 
existencti  in  each  successive  moment  is  the  ef- 
fect of  his  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power." 
"'His  preserving  created  thinirs  in  bein;,'  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  continued  creation.^' — To  express  the 
intend^  of  hia  fluth  In  the  absolnto  sovereignty 
of  Grod,  Edwards  never  could  find  words  of 
sufficient  force.  Not  Calvin  liimsi  lf  could  adopt 
the  doctrine  more  completely  and  unreservedly. 
The  presence  of  moral  evi!*  the  depravity  of 
hmnan  nature,  he  consklered  from  two  pobrta 
of  view,  lie  raiscil  his  mind  to  the  contemplar 
tion  of  God  as  the  Creator,  and  had  then  no 
theory  to  offer  for  man's  depravity  but  the  di- 
vine will.  He  never  presnmed  to  ask  Almighty 
God  why  it  \%  m  ku.  Tu  lam  it  waii  im  ultimate 
fact,  the  evident  act  of  infinite  power ;  he  never 
undertook  to  arraign  God  at  the  bar  of  homan 
reason,  and  plead  Mfore  men  for  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  for  the  Almighty,  lint  to  those  who 
qQestioited  this  absolute  ^vereiguty,  and  re- 
jeete<l  it  its  a  doctrine  full  of  bonror,  he  mode 
a  twofold  answer,  not  as  finding  excuses  for  the 
Creator,  but  subjectively  as  shutt'mg  the  moutli 
of  cavillers:  lirst,  that  man's  depravity  is  an 
unaaestionable  factj  that  tJirough  the  raediom 
of  nia  senaes  and  merely  animal  organization 
man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  of  God  and  no 
spiritual  perfection;  and  those  who  ciumut 
solve  the  difficulty  must  get  over  it  by  acknowl- 
e^nng  the  weakneaa  suod  scantineas  of  their 
mraerstandings.  Secondly,  Edwards  also  set 
forth  the  unity  of  the  race;  its  common  consti- 
tution as  branches  from  one  root,  funuing  one 
complex  person,  one  moral  whole:  "Adam 
and  his  posterity  were  one;"  which  is  also  the 
view  of  Augustine  aiid  Calvin,  the  faithful 
interpreters  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  'J  his  view  also 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
morals.— The  momentous  question  of  man- s  re- 
lation to  moral  evil,  and  the  way  of  his  cpcnpo 
from  it,  formed  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Ed- 
wards*a  thoughts  dnring  his  whole  life.  "  Men 
in  a  very  proper  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
j)0wer  to  abstain  from  sin,  because  it  denends 
on  the  will;"  and  if  they  will  not^  the  defect 
is  in  themselves.  A  man's  evil  disniositiou  may 
be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  n 
CHtle^  The  kw  of  oaosaUtj  eztsnds  to  every 
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•ction.  Liberty  consUU  in  the  power  of  doing 
what  one  wills;  and  tii»»  powtr  <»f  willmj^  l»e- 
longa  to  tho  man  or  the  aouL  Tho  imm  of  an 
meSom  to  miuples.  TIm  molltion  foUoira  the 
greatest  seeming  *roo<l ;  tmd  what  s!mll  i«ot'in  to 
a  man  the  greatest  good  depends  uii  tho  atato 
of  his  sonl.  Liber^  to  to  be  Booght  for,  not  in 
the  act,  but  in  the  man ;  and  if  a  deomved  na- 
ture is  to  abstain  from  sin,  it  can  only  m  effected 
by  a  chanpe  dt"  lieart.  Thin  thet  ry  F.ilwards 
ftiaerted  by  an  appeal  to  the  facta  of  universal 
experienoe,  and  by  a  moat  liioroagh,  complete, 
and  \inftne\rer;iWe  nnnlrMs  of  the  complex  cause 
of  action.  All  the  wiiile  that  hu  was  cngu^^ud 
in  this  most  eerere  dMnonatration,  the  seem* 
itt^y  stem  doctrine  appeared  to  him  as  involv- 
ing uian's  dignity  ana  worth,  and  his  abstruse 
rviisoninir  was  answered  by  a  Aooi\  of  jK-rfect 
znelod/  in  Ms  liMrt. — ^From  the  consideration 
of  tbe  wlB,  the  tnnritkm  to  natimd  to  the 
theory  of  virtue;  and  Edwards  finds  it  to  con- 
sist in  love — not  in  love  aa  resting  complacently 
cm  its  objocta,  but  in  love  as  the  ruling  mOtiTe 
of  the  will;  love  in  action,  benevolence.  A 
knowledge  of  divine  things  comes  from  the 
divine  in  man;  as  Justification  comes  of  faith, 
M>  virtuo  haa  its  perennial  spring  within  the 
«mL  And  this  tov«  to  not  for  self;  tho  do<y 
trine  of  Edwards  is  the  intoiiik.'st  protest  iLjrHhi>.t 
the  theory  of  tsclt'-iov*!.  lie  raises  tlie  soul 
to  the  highest  point  of  contemplation,  takes 
it  as  it  were  to  be  present  at  creation,  and  bids 
it  love  actively  all  that  is,  nuiversal  being,  tl>e 
all-comprehending  entity  of  (.Uh\\  so  that  the 
▼irtooua  man,  with  lioly  love  sanctifying  his  will, 
to  mat  fiffth  joyooaly  for  action,  action,  ana 
s'ill  for  a*  tiiiu,  as  G<h1'9  own  soldier  and  servant. 
Thus  virtue  iuuUiUes  right  reason,  holiest  love, 
and  action ;  a  rational  motiTe^  warmed  by  lova, 
and  bearing  fruits  of  righteousness.  The  view 
i»  not  on  eccentric  one  in  Edwards's  system ; 
it  lies  at  it4  heart.  It  afiiiears  in  hia  college 
nanoscripta :  it  colon  &  half  doxen  of  the  resola- 
tioDS  which  ho  formad  at  SO;  it  rans  tbrongh 
his  treatise  on  the  affections ;  it  reappears  in 
his  esisay  on  tho  end  of  Go<1  in  creation.  It 
must  be  accepted,  or  Edwards  himself  cnn- 
Bot  ba  aooepteid.  It  enters  too  deeply  into  nil 
that  ha  has  written  to  be  set  aside  as  no  essen- 
tial part  f  if  liiin,  and  must  be  explained  and  de- 
valoped  in  connection  with  the  nm  of  all  hto 
doetrinM.  Tha  test  of  a  tbeory  to  that  it 
bracea  and  ab-sorh?  all  that  is  good  anrl  tnio  in 
other  theorit^  on  tho  same  snbject ;  tlie  nxl  of 
tb»  tme  prophet  swallows  up  ^1  the  rods  of  his 
opposers.  Does  virtue  imply  the  love  of  God 
with  all  the  sou  1  ?  Tli  is  is  exactly  the  doct  rine  of 
Edwardx;  for  God  is  the  Being  of  being's,  "in  et- 
fe^  Being  in  generaL"  Does  itcousist  in  respect 
fcrthammvJfitneaiofthingaf  That  moral  fit- 
ness lies  impressed  on  the  universe  which  per- 
fect moral  power  has  created.  Does  it  consist  in 
the  avoid  in^;  e  x  t  remes  ?  Tlie  nni  verse  of  bei  ng 
i«  moderatCKd  by  tho  divine  law,  and  is  ever  giv- 
ing the  lesson  of  jnat  order  and  proportion. 
l>Miiteoiiaiiti]ir^Baidtotriitbt  Andwhera 


is  tmth  to  be  fouiul  but  in  the  world  that  God 
created,  and  in  tiie  Beintt  of  hein)?^<  himself? 
Does  it  rest  on  sympathy  2  But  notliing  so  oeiw 
tainly  and  nniT«r«iiiny  ooramands  sympathy  aa 
a  spirit  t'lr,'  i>  in  li  ii  nmny  with  'Ih-  wliolo  sya- 
tem  of  (i<Ml  s  pruvuloHee.  The  lovo  to  uuivec^ 
aal  Being  includea  all  being,  eacii  in  ito  dagrM^ 
according  to  its  amount  of  existence;  active 
love  for  the  good  of  tlie  world  of  luankind  before 
the  love  of  country,  of  country  before  tliat  of  a 
single  city,  of  a  city  before  a  iamily,  of  the  famUj 
berore  the  indiridiial,  of  the  indlvidaal  only  in 
subordina'ion  In  tIk-  p-eat  tiystem  of  the  whole. 
The  theory  is  directly  at  wm^  w  ith  the  system  of 
i6lf4ove  as  the  foundation  of  moral  order,  or  a 
respect  to  happiness  as  the  otUy  good ;  for  where 
self-love  is  made  the  root,  it  grows  to  bo  inordi- 
nate, and  is  at  w  ar  with  tlie  lieing  of  the  whole. 
But  every  man,  into  whatever  oareer  of  anter- 
prise  he  goes,  may  take  Ed,wai<dadoii|riiriA  him 
in  all  his  (■<lur^e  of  prosperify^tf  he  will  but  seek 
tliat  alone  which  i6  in  liarmony  with  thegt-eate«t 
goiMl,  and  keep  every  passion  and  inclination 
subordinate  to  the  divme  will.  Least  of  all 
would  Etlwnrds,  wlioso  whole  tlieory  is  one  of 
love,  weaken  tlie  boud.s  of  family  affection; 
onlv  the  love  of  wife  or  husband,  parent  or 
diild,  mast  not  be  tha  paranuniht  motive :  tha 
wife  must  cheer  her  husband  to  do  his  duty, 
even  though  he  h  e^Uk^  upon  to  l>ecomo  amar> 
tyr;  the  fntlicr  may  bless  his  son,  who  goea 
fortli  to  battle  for  his  country's  freedom,  or  aa 
a  missionary  defies  tlie  danger  of  foreign  cUmea 
to  diffuse  tlie  knowledge  of  pure  religion.  Ou 
fidwardahimeelf  the  effect  of  this  theory  is  ap- 
parent in  a  wondarftal  tendamafla  toward  avary 
thing,  a  compassion  for  liuman  fVailtics,  a  can- 
dor of  judgment  that  mirrored  llie  purity  of  his 
lOoL  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  doctrine  of  the 
oneness  of  ttie  race,  which  Edwards  asserted 
with  greater  clearness  and  force  tliaii  the  mo<l- 
ern  .sehool  of  plli]o^^ophers  who  iiave  so  much 
to  say  of  the  aoUdarUi  of  humanity,  «una  new 
i^fnificanoe,  aamay  banen,  not  altojipBthwr  with- 
out excesses,  in  the  writinjjs  of  liis  followers. — 
The  ethical  theory  of  Jidwards  is  cosniical ;  no 
one  was  ever  mora  ao.  Hto  manner  of  contem- 

Klating  the  universe  waa  also  oosmloaL  It  em- 
raced  more  than  the  whole  eonrse  of  time,  and 
all  as  one  work;  universal  history  resting  on 
Uie  principle  of  Uie  redemption  of  the  world, 
deeraad  fram  all  atemity ;  a  hiatoiy  of  tha  grad- 
ual projrrcss  and  advancement  of  the  raoo 
tlirough  tlte  presence  of  the  Divine  Word  and  ita 
ever  approaoldng  triiunph  over  all  its  eneiniaa. 
Events  seem  confused  like  the  work  of  an  ar- 
chitect, who  employs  many  hands  in  many 
kinds  of  labor  at  once  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
design  reniovea  all  appearance  of  confusion; 
and  10  tiia  design  of  tha  Divina  Word  in  redemp- 
tion gives  unity  to  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.    The  development  of  this  idea  em- 

1)1oyed  the  latest  thoughts  of  Eklwards.  He 
eft  his  work  imfinislted ;  but  theakatch  ohowa 
bow  completely  he  oonaidered  vnircnid  htoUwy 
aa  tha  record  of  Ood*a  proTidance^  and  tha  a«w 
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tarics  as  a  progreesire  aerios ;  tomoltB  and  rev- 
olutions following  oriL-  another  from  ago  to  age, 
only  to  briiM(fortii  tmtb andhoUneaa,  ao  "that 
flD  fUiijgB  lEoiild  be  dudran  vatO  that  aomes 
which  u  tme  and  right,  and  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  God,  whiob  cannot  be  shaken,"  and  vio- 
toiybe  brought toptM  by  a  gradual  progreaa," 
"very  swiftly,  yet  gradually."  Every  error 
of  opinion  and  Kupcratition  muat  be  abolished. 
"Well  may  we  admir. says  Edwaixls,  "the 
sreainess  of  this  building  of  God,  which  he 
tip  age  after  ago.'*  **  All  the  revolatioiie 
in  the  world  are  the  earn  of  G(k1'3  works  of 

£rovtdenoe."  "The  work  of  the  new  creation 
I  more  escellent  than  tiie  old;  m  it  evei  is: 
when  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make 
W17  for  another,  the  new  excels  the  old."  "  The 
events  of  providence  seen  in  this  liglit  appear 
an  orderly  series  of  events,  wisely  directed  in 
emeOent  harmony  and  oonsiatMuse,  tending  eU 
tn  nne  The  wheels  of  pro\ndcnco  are  not 

turned  round      blind  chanco,  but  they  are  full 

«C egrae  rmmd  aMofc,  ea  Ecekiel  reprc9enta»  end 
they  are  gidded  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  where 
the  Spirit  goes  they  go ;  and  all  God's  works 

of  providence  through  all  ages  meet  in  one  at 
iaeL  as  10  many  lines  meet  in  one  centre.  It  is 
-wiax  Qofl*s  wttk  of  provideiiee  ai  it  la  with  Me 
work  of  creation :  it  is  hot  ono  work — one  rrc^ 
nlar  scheme.  There  are  many  stones,  many 
pieces  of  timber,  but  all  are  so  johied  and  fitly 
framed  together  that  they  make  but  one  build* 
ing ;  they  have  all  but  one  foondation,  and  are 
united  at  last  in  one  top  stone.  God's  provi- 
dence may  not  unfitly  be  oompared  to  a  large 
aod  kng  river  bai^iif  imimiienble  branches, 
beginning  in  different  repi^ns,  and  at  a  great 
distance  one  from  another,  and  ail  conspirmg  to 
one  common  issoe." — ^The  sum  of  tlie  whole  ia 
that  Edwards  makes  a  turning  point  in  the  in- 
teUectaal,  or,  as  he  perhaps  would  have  called 
it,  the  spiritual  history  of  New  England.  Calvin 
bad  risen  w  to  battle  aoainat  m^liiBval  super* 
alilione  nameHmnX  anatooraeke;  a  plebeian^ 
nr  to  Tise  his  own  word,  "  Aomwncu?ug,"  intro- 
ducing thorough  republican  reform ;  for  outward 
penance  snbstitnting  purity  of  heart;  for  hier- 
archy and  laity,  the  equality  of  believers.  Betting 
himself  up  over  against  the  privileged  classes, 
he,  with  a  loftier  pride  than  theirs,  n  \  ^ nl c  l  tlio 
power  of  a  yet  higher  order  of  nobility,  not 
of  a  fegletered  aneeetry  of  16  generations,  but 
one  nVKolntely  spotless  in  its  escutcheon,  pre- 
ordained in  the  council  chamber  of  eternity. 
Bnfc  bare  in  the  forests  of  America  there  was 
no  danger  of  exile,  imprisonment,  and  fire ;  there 
were  no  persecutions  to  defy,  no  oppressive  au- 
thority to  combat.  The  time  was  como  when 
two  Other  oi  the  original  component  dements 
efCWMidni  ahonld  reorive  their  devdopnent^ 
The  fUth  condensed  in  the  symbols  of  Cnlv-m 
ism  demanded  to  be  subjected  to  free  inqun-y, 
and,  without  "  dodgini;,  shuffling,  hiding,  or 
taming  the  back,"  to  be  shown  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  reaatm  and  common  sense.  Pre- 
deamiation  eeaaed  to  be  the  dootrbM  thai  beak 


nourished  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty, 
and  in  th«  tVor.  ji -m  t  i  nl,  and  happy  homes  of 
the  New  Enghmd  yeomanry,  it  yielded  the  jnst- 
ly  dne  preoedenoe  to  that  windple  of  aetiTe 
"love,  winch  Is  the  oomprehennon  of  all  true 
virtue."  The  great  representative  of  Uus j)e- 
riod  of  traiisition  ia  Jonathan  Edwards.  Iwer 
England  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  age  follow- 
ing Edwards,  applied  more  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religions  philosophy  and  systematic 
theology  than  the  same  amonnt  of  pwolatioa 
la  any  other  part  of  <he  world;  ana  hie  kh- 
fluenco  is  discernible  on  ever^'  IcnrHiip  inintL 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were  his  pupiLs;  Dwight 
was  hb  expoMtor ;  Smaller, Emmons,  and  manj 
others  were  his  followers;  through  Hopkins  his 
influence  reached  Eirkland,  and  assisted  to  mould 
the  character  of  Channing.  £1  wards  sums  up 
the  (M  thecdogy  of  New  England,  and  is  the 
fbontafai  bead  of  the  new.  The  toib  of  a  oen-* 
tury  t Timed  the  wildemcsa,  to  which  men  had 
been  driven  for  liberty  to  say  their  prayers,  into 
a  garden  of  plenty,  peaoe^  iml Joyous  activity; 
he  that  will  trace  the  corresponding  transition 
of  Calvinism  from  a  haughty  self-assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  election  against  the  pride  of  oppres- 
aion  to  its  adoptioa  of  love  as  the  central  point 
of  ita  view  of  ereetion  and  Hie  duty  of  the  ora« 
ated  ;  ho  that  will  kijo-^v  the  workings  of  the 
luind  of  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurpr,  and  the  throbbings  of  its  heart,  moat 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jona- 
Uian  Edwards. — ^There  are  severid  lives  of  Jon- 
athan Edwards ;  the  most  interesting  is  that  by 
Hopkinsi  who  was  his  pupil ;  the  fullest  ia  that 
by  Serene  Edwards  Dwight.  There  have  been 
two  e<litinris  of  Ids  works  in  England,  one  in  8 
vols.  8vo.  and  one  ia  2  compaut  volumes.  The 
American  editions  are  to  be  preferred.  One 
was  published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  edited  by 
Samuel  Austin,  in  1 809,  in  8  volumes.  The  New 
York  edition  is  by  Scrcno  E.  Dwight,  in  10  vols. 
6vo^  of  which  the  first  contains  the  life.  There 
ia  alao  a  later  and  eonveaioit  New  York  stereo> 
type  edition  in  4  volumes,  of  vluob  there  bava 
been  uomeroos  imprt^suions. 

EDWAKDS,  JoMATUAN,  D.D.,  president  of 
Union  college,  Schoaectady,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  like  him  distinguished  as  a  roetaf^y* 
sirian  and  theologian,  bom  in  Northampton^ 
Mass.,  May  20, 174fi,  died  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.* 
Aug,  1, 1801.  At  tbeage  of  6  years  he  went  with 
the  family  of  his  pari-nt  to  Stockbridge,  where 
there  was  but  one  school,  and  that  common  to 
the  children  of  both  the  Indians  and  white  ia* 
habitants,  of  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  aa 
few  that  be  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
EngliHh  tongue.  He  60  thoroughly  learned 
the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  that^ 
M  be  telle  na,  aU  bii  tiionghte  ren  in  tiieir 
(li  licet  ;  and  though  its  proniir.rj;ifion  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  the  natives  acknowledged  that 
he  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  wldeh^  tiiey  said, 
had  never  before  oeen  done  by  mj  Anglo* 
American.  This  knowledge  of  their  langoage 
]m  ntained  throogb  li£^aBdmlater  jaarapob- 
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lAed  edkbruted  trcati&o  on  th«  saUect, 
which  led  ITumboldt  to  say  that  if  he  had  not 
beea  the  greatest  theologimi,  he  would  have 
been  the  greatest  phUolo09t  of  his  age.  In  his 
10th  year  he  waa  sent  T  y  Li^  father,  witli  the 
Ber.  Gideoa  Haw  Icy,  among  the  Six  Nations, 
tiiAt  he  might  alfio  learn  their  Utngaage,  and  be- 
esBA  ijnalift^d  to  be  n  missiona^moDg  them. 
)fcw1ii>im«lf>  rapid  prr>pri-s.>4,  andbeesmeii  gen- 

■ll&VOrite;  but  uwlnp  to  tlie  (ll'^ti:rhan<;cs  of 

Ae French  w&r,  ho  reioaiued  but  a  11  \v  Tiit  iiLhii, 
»Wa  he  returned  to Stookbridge.   1 1  l  Vol  bo 
cnier^  the  coUepro  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  'waa  gniduatcd  in  17G5.   After  leaving  col- 
lege he  rtadied  divinity  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  and 
In  lT7i  wai  Ikwnaftd  as  a  preacher  of  the  go»> 
pd.  b        be  ww  appointed  tvtor  In  the 
oolle^->'  T;*  Princeton,  and  soon  nftor  nrrr-jit'iip 
thi«  odice,  which  ho  held  2  years,  waa  choHen 
to  the  profeaaorehip  of  longiugea  ttid  lo^& 
which  he  declined.    In  1769  he  waa  ordainea 
as  paator  of  the  church  in  White  Havni,  in  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  ho  crint'm- 
oed  tUl  May  19,  1795.    Resigning  this  charge. 
wmij  on  aooonnt  of  diflbnnoe  in  doetrlnal 
Ticw8  between  himself  and  some  of  his  people, 
ke  ▼&«  eettled  ia  1796  as  pastor  of  the  church 
SnOolebrook,  where,  in  addition  to  profesnonal 
iHgm,  Sua  tune  waa  deroted  to  hi»  fivotito 
■tafliea,  and  to  an  eztanri^  eoi  I'espoudeBoa 
vhlchhc  had  long  carried  on  with  learner!  men 
both  in  this  oouutry  and  in  Europe.   In  May, 
lf99,  be  waa  elected  president  of  Union  colleee, 
tod  ent^rinp"  on  the  duties  of  thi:^  offici',  he 
gare  himself  with  unwearied  diligenct  to  Llic  in- 
itrQction  of  the  studenta,  and  to  all  that  might 
•ivaaoe  the  prosperity  of  the  inatitatioa,  for  the 
SiVBirining  yean  of  Ma  Hfti  Tliera  ware  aavemi 
remarks!)!*-'  rnincidenoes  in  the  lives  of  I>r.  Ed- 
wards and  hi!)  father.  They  were  similar  in  char- 
acter and  structuro  of  mind.   Both  were  early 
distingniahed  for  their  love  of  study,  and  were 
tutors  for  equal  periods  in  the  colleges  where 
thi  y  were  resf»octively  educated.    Both,  after 
hannat  been  settled  in  the  ministry,  were  dis- 
mkmn  an  aeeomit  of  llieir  doctrinal  opinions, 
and  were  a^n  settled  in  retired  places,  where 
they  had  leisure  to  prepare  and  pablifih  their 
Taloable  works.   Both  were  called  from  these 
^nations  to  be  pnMMantaof  eaUegaf^aad  boA 
died,  i^Knily  dtertb^napeedvelnangiirallouL 
one  in  the  65th  and  the  other  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  earh  liaving  preached  on  the  Urst  Bab- 
balh  of  the  year  from  the  teat:  **TUa  year  thou 
slialt  die."    Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  of  great 
acnteoeas,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
intellect,  and  profoundly  skilled  in  the  philoso- 
l^of  tbainKBaa  mindl  Hia  complete  workfl| 
adwwl  wMk  a  tneiBolr  of  Ms  lUb  by  bis  n^and- 
•tm,  the  Bev.  Tryr  n  F.dwanls,  D.D.,  were  pub- 
habed  in  2  vols,  at  Andover  in  1W2. — Jona- 
raAx  W.,  A  lawyer,  the  only  ■on  of  the  preced* 
ing,  bom  i  n  New  Haven,  ComL,  Jan.  6, 1 773,  died 
in  Hartford,  April  8,  1831.   He  was  graduated 
at  YaJe  college  nt  tin.-  ugr-  i>f  17.       v,-as  after* 
vani  tetor  in  the  same  institution.   On  taking 


his  second  degree,  he  delivered  an  oration,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  existing  law  by  wliicli 
the  eldest  sun  received  a  double  portion  of  the 
estate  of  the  father,  if  the  latter  died  intestate* 
This^xcitrd  cn  nmrh  nttontion  throughout  the 
state,  that  at  tlio  next  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  obnoxions  law  was  repealed.  Having 
studied  law  at  litdifield,  he  settled  at  Hart* 
ford,  wlMra  ha  roae  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  eoon  bt^carae  widely  known  :>h  a  j  r- found 
lawyer  and  distinguished  advocate.  Unremit- 
ting application  to  his  profession  so  impaired 
hi.s  health  that  he  early  retired  from  pnbli  •  life. 
— Tbtox,  D.I).,  an  American  clergyman  and  au- 
tlior,  son  of  tho  ])receding,  great-grandson  of  the 
first  and  grandson  of  the  second  President  £dr 
wards,  bora  in  Hartlbrd.  Ooon.,  Aug.  7,  IM 
He  was  graduated  nt  Ynio  collof^'e  hi  and 
after  stucijing  law  in  New  York,  and  tlieology 
at  Princeton,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Bodies* 
ter,  N.  T.,  in  18S4.  He  removed  his  partoral 
relations  in  1846  to  Hew  London,  Conn.,  his  pres- 
ent residence.  Tti  18;i2  a  prize  tract  on  Sabbath 
schools  appeared  frotn  his  pen,  and  he  has  from 
Oat  time  contributed  aonatimtlyind  in  variooa 
forms  to  tho  rcli^ons  press.  Among  hlajMlill^ 
cations  are  an  address  delivered  at  Wimaina 
oollege  fai  1841,  entitled  Ohristianity  a  Philoo* 
nphjrof  Frindpkai"  ftmamoir  «f  tha  joumr 
Irsndeot  Bdwaida,  published  witli  bb  eoinpina 
works  "Self-Cnlliv.atitH)"  (IR-in)  ;  and 

a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  publislu  d  wiUi  his 
complete  works  (1660).  He  hitq  edited,  besida 
the  works  of  the  yonnger  PrcsidL-nt  Edwardg,  a 
volume  entitled  "  Charity  and  lU  i'luits,"  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  elder  f^sident  Edwards,  and 
aa7«nl  adlaetiona  daajgnad  eqtaoially  lor  do- 

and  Youth"  (1851);  "Jewetafor  the  House* 
hold  "  (1862) ;  the  "  World's  Laeonios"  (18M): 
and  Wonders  of  tha  World  "  (1855).  Several 
(tf  these  books  have  paned  through  many  edi- 
tUms,  and  have  been  republished  in  England. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  frcqnent contributor  to 
the  ^  Ohristiaa  Spectator,"  **  New  Engkader,** 
*mtik>a  Repertory,"  ^'mxioA  Bepository," 
and  other  periodicals  of  note,  and  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  "  Family  Christian  Almanac." 

EDWARDS,  Josnn,  D.D.,  an  American 
olergyman,  born  in  Westbampton,  Haas.,  April 
W,  1767,  died  at  TIrginIa  Springs,  July  23, 
1853.  He  wa';  gradnat*  d  at  AVilliams  college 
in  IblO,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Andover  in 
1812,  removed  thence  to  the  Salem  atraat 
church,  Boston,  in  1828,  and  in  1829  resigned 
this  charge  to  become  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can temperance  society,  in  the  service  of  which 
he  was  engaged  for  7  jearS)  presenting  itaoanaa 
with  great  ability  and  meoM,  by  katnaa  Md 
addroseea,  in  every  part  nf  thr  land,  and  pre- 
paring the  weD-luiown  Temperance  Docn- 
ments."  After  this,  he  was  for  6  yeara  ptail 
dent  of  the  Andover  theological  semintfT,  ad 
then  for  7  years  engaged  in  promoting  the  ob- 
Bcrvanco  of  tho  Sai  l' dli.  writing  the  "S.ibb.ith 
illannd,"  &c  Be  then  ipent  4  years  in  pre- 
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pbting  a  brief  commentary  ou  all  the  Ne  w  and 
port  of  the  Old  Testament^  for  tho  Anuricon 
tract  society,  before  finishing  whicli  ho  was 
CiUled  from  his  carllily  labors.  I)r.  Edwards 
was  tho  author  of  several  valuablL-  tracx.^  on 
moral  and  religions  aat^eeto,  some  of  which 
bAvo  liad  a  wide  dretdatkm.  Of  his  Temper* 
•nee  Manual,"  some  200,000,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent partji  of  hi^  "Sabbath  Manual,"  abont 
1,600,000  copies  have  been  published.  A  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  labors^  bj  the  Bev.  Dr, 
Hallock,  was  published  by  the  Amerienn  tract 

society  in  ISuo. 

El>  WARDS,  MiLini.  Sco  Milkb-Edwards. 

EDWARDS,  RtcHAjtu,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  dramatists,  Ixirn  in  Somersetshiro  in 
162a,  died  in  l^i6G.  He  was  educated  at  Cornus 
Cbrifiti  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  ais- 
tinction  for  soholatabip,  and  became  tmder 
SUaabetb  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  qneen^ 
cliapel,  and  liad  charge  witli  others  of  the  the- 
atriool  represeutatioiis  bofora  tbe  children  there. 
His  "  Damon  ond  Pythias  "  was  tho  first  Eng- 
lish tragedy  on  a  ckssical  subject,  and  was  acted 
before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in  166G.  Thougli 
he  was  csteonieJ  among  the  best  writers  of  in- 
torittdes  and  rude  oomedies  of  tbo  time,  all  his 
oUier  dnmoi  are  lost  He  wrote  serenu  minor 
poems,  one  of  which,  entitled  Amantvtm  Trm^  has 
been  often  repriuu.>d  in  uiudern  collections. 

EDWIN',  king  of  Northumbria,  bom  in  58fJ, 
asoeoded  the  tl&one  in  617,  died  in  633.  lie 
was  bnt  8  years  old  when  at  tho  death  of  his 
father  the  throne  w;us  usurped  by  Edilfrid,  and 
he  himself  was  placed  by  his  friends  under  the 
protection  of  dodvan  of  North  Wales.  The 
Hr'M^li  prinrc  was  assailed  by  tho  Northrm 
bnaii,  tuid  tJic  two  armies  met  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Chester.  Victory  de<  ided  for  Edilfrid,  and 
a,  body  of  monks  wlio  had  stationed  them- 
selTss  on  a  nei^borfaig  hffl  to  depreeate  tiia 
success  of  tho  invader  wore  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  great  monastery  of  Itongor,  contain- 
lag  2,100  monks,  was  demolished.  Edwin  then 
wandered  through  the  ditl'crent  i>rincipalitiea 
of  the  I5riton.s  and  Saxnns,  till  he  found  an 
asylum  at  tho  court  of  Tii.-<lwald,  king  of  tho 
East  Angles.  Kedwold  made  war  on  Edilfirid ; 
the  armies  met  in  617  on  tho  banks  of  the  Idel, 
in  Nottinghunishire;  Edilfrid  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  Edwin  without  further  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  The  martial  genius  of 
£dwin  stfsed  Northwubria  to  preeminence 
among  the  Anfflo-Saxon  states.  The  islands 
of  Anglesea  and  Man  became  subject  to  his 
authority,  oil  tbo  priuoes  of  tho  iiritons  paid 
him  tribute,  and  among  tho  Saxon  Ungs  Ead- 
bald  of  Kent  alone  retained  n  nominal  inde- 
pendence. So  iuliexiblo  Im  administration 
of  justice,  that  in  hb  days  it  was  a  common 
ssjring  that  a  woman  or  child  mjgbt  openly 
carry  everywhere  a  purse  of  gold  without  dan- 
ger of  robbery.  Tho  chief  event  of  liis  reign 
was  Uie  introiduction  of  Chrii^tianity  into  the 
kingdom  of  Nortliurobria.  lie  married  Edil- 
iMKiai  a  prinoest  of  Kenti  daughter  of  that 


Bertha  by  whose  influence  the  king  and  people 
of  Kent  had  been  already  eonverted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Yet  neither  tho  entreaties  of  tho 
young  queen,  the  arguments  of  t!ic  learned 
bishop  Paulinus.  nortlie  letters  and  presents  of 
Pope  Bonifiuie  Y.,  could  for  a  long  time  turn 
Mm  fitm  tha  worship  of  bis  flitbers.  Eb  oon- 
suited  alternately  the  priests  on  either  side,  re- 
volved in  solitude  their  opposite  arguments, 
assembled  tlie  witcnagemote  for  ooamltatloii, 
was  strongly  influence  by  his  many  snocesses, 
which  Paulmns  ascribed  to  the  fhvor  of  Christ, 
and  at  last  avowed  himself  a  convert,  and  was 
followed  by  his  people.  Edwin  perished  in  a 
disastrous  battle  with  tho  combined  armies  of 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Ceadwalla,  king  of 
the  Britous,  who  had  raised  tho  staudard  of 
rebellion,  and  marched  into  Torkbhire.  Pre- 
Tioos  to  this  reign  tbe  northern  metropolitan  of 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  chnroh  bad  been  mreotod  to 
fix  his  resilience  at  York,  and  Paollnus,  who 
held  this  olhce,  received  from  tho  Icing  a  house 
an  1  "t  I  r  possessions  in  that  city. 

EDWY,  Kumamed  the  Fair,  a  king  of  tho 
Anglo-Saxons,  sonof  Ednnuul  I.,  and  successor 
of  Edrud,  born  about  5t.']H,  asci-nded  the  throne 
in  955,  died  in  d59.  Ue  was  of  a  passionate 
diaraoter,  and  aeoorffingto  tbe  monlEs,  wbo  am 
tho  only  nistorians  of  his  reign,  of  dissolute 
manners.  Having  on  tho  day  of  his  coronation 
retired  from  tbe  ba&anct  to  tho  apartment  of  a 
7oang  prinoese  aamna  Elgiva,  ho  was  violently 
taken  back  to  tiw  tsble  by  St.  Dunston.  The 
affront  was  one  not  to  bo  forgiven,  and  Donstan 
was  banished  from  tbe  kingdom.  Archbishop 
Odo,  however,  broke  with  on  armed  force  into 
tho  vilhi  where  Elgiva  resided,  defaced  the 
beauty  of  ttmt  lady  with  brundii,  and  exiled 
her  to  Ireland.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  she  sofbred  homstrijaging  and 
mo.  Itisin  dispute  among  Ustorianawbedier 
Elgiva,  who  was  within  tl.u  jirohibited  degrees 
of  oonsa^ninity,  was  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
Edwy.  Tlie  English  favored  tlie  eoeleslastioa 
rather  than  the  king,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out 
under  Edgar,  a  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  who 
was  chosen  king  by  the  Mfrcians.  Edwy  was 
obliged  to  dee  l^grond  tho  Thames,  oud  the  dvil 
war  was  ended  in  9117  by  a  general  raeeliag  of 
the  thanes,  who  determined  that  tliat  nver 
should  be  a  boundary  between  the  dominions 
of  the  two  brothers.  Edwy  governed  his  por- 
tion, which  consisted  of  Wesiez  and  Kent,  in 
peace  and  to  the  M^isfiictioa  of  his  subjects  till 
his  death. 

EECKIIOUT,  or  Eckhoot,  Gsbbbakt  vah 
JHor,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Aug. 
19, 1G21,  died  there,  July  25, 1674.  He  wn-  nrv- 
of  the  pupils  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  some  \\ivsi»- 
uro  successfhl  in  imitating  his  manner,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  early  part  of  his  life.  He  excelled 
diiefly  in  painting  portraits,  and  these  as  weO  at 
his  historical  pictures  abound  in  tho  best  collec- 
tions of  Holland,  while  several  of  them  are  to 
befitand  in  Germany.  His  most  ^teemed  worlc 
repnsents  Christ  among  the  doctors. 
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EECLOO,  or  T>rr  oo.  <i  fnvm  of  Boljnnm,  in 
the  province  ui  Ic^asi  iiamJors,  11  m,  from 
Ghent;  pop.  in  1850,  8,887.  It  has  an  active 
indoftiy  and  oommerce  in  woollen  fabrics,  Lata, 
tobtaoo,  tnd  oil,  and  is  fli«iiHMt important  gndn 
mrket  in  the  province. 

EEL,  a  name  applied  to  several  malacoptcr- 
«■  fldiM  of  thft  nmilies  aTiffuiUida,  eongt/Hdm^ 
and  mttrcrnid/F,  c«:pcciftlly  to  tlio  typical  pencrn 
anriuiUiJ,  t^Cuv.),  conger  (Cuv.),  inul  %nurana 
(Thunb.).  From  their  snake  like  appearance, 
and  the  absence  of  Tentral  fina  or  posterior 
Hmbe,  they  have  been  edled  angnifbrm  apodet; 
they  all  liavo  the  hody  more  or  less  elongated 
and  cjUudrical.  no  ribs  in  tho  skeletoDi  a  cecal 
wlwiiM|«4f,  and  Bimplo  not-jointed  fin  ra3ra.  In 
tho  frenns  antjuilla,  to  wliicli  tiic  common  eel 
l>eluu^.S  scarcely  apparent  scales  are  cy- 
cloid, naiTOw,  oblong,  arranged  in  groups  at 
r%fa(  aoj^  to  each  other,  formiog  a  kind  d 
1attk»-irork  nnder  liie  ontide;  the  whole  ddn 
is  Soft  and  <rnny,  thickly  studded  with  mucipa> 
roas  gLuuds  and  ducts ;  tho  nostrilB  are  double, 
each  having  2  orifikses,  the  anterior  prolonged 
into  a  tube,  aud  tho  posterior  opening  above 
tho  niouLh;  the  teeth  are  card-like  or  villLlurm 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  few  on  tho  anterior  part  of 
the  viHDer ;  thegUl-opening  on  each  side  is  veir 
■aaH,  and  Jvatin  frontof  the  sectoral  hn,  wUeh 
exists  in  all  the  species ;  the  aorsal  fin  begins  at 
a  considerable  difstance  fi'om  the  head,  and  be- 
hind the  pectorals,  and  forms  a  continuous  fin 
with  tlio  candal  and  anal;  tho  lower  jaw  is 
lougt-r  than  tlie  upper.  TJiero  are  about  50 
species  described.  The  common  eel  of  tho 
northern  and  middle  states  (J.  jSo«<mMiinaLe- 
aoear,  and  tulgarU,  Mitch.)  is  greeirfdi  or  onve* 
brown  above,  ami  ycllo\vl^h  or  yellowish  white 
beneath,  often  with  a  reddish  tinge  along  tho 
«aal  fin ;  in  a  specimen  9  Ibet  lonf,  mearared 
bv  Dr.  Storer,  the  short  pccf'>T-'\l<?  wtT«>  about 
8  inches  from  the  end  of  the  ;  iiout.  ihe  eel 
inhabit.i  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  from  the 
Britiab  provincea  to  the  southern  states,  wher- 
ever it  can  find  its  fiivorite  muddy  bottoms 
and  exten'sivc  flats  ;  it  prefers  shallows  near 
liie  shore,  where  it  may  bo  caught  iu  great 
ttombers  by  hook  and  lino,  by  hobbing,  and  by 
••yH^Trinff ;  tho  places  froqm  ::t  by  it  are  cnllod 
eel  grouucLs,  iu  which  during  the  winter  the 
fishes  bed  themselves  in  the  soft  mud  to  the 
depth  of  ahoat  a  foot,  and  are  then  speared 
through  holes  eat  in  tiie  ioe ;  tiie  best  time  fbr 
catchiuir  them  is  at  nttcht,  by  torch-light.  Dar- 
ing their  pas^mge  up  aod  down  rivers  they  are 
tUMD  in  baskets  and  pots  baited  by  flah  or  any 
decaying  matter.  T!n>  tfl  is  very  roractons  and 
quite  omnivorous  ;  wiitu  ia  good  condition  it  la 
a  well-tluvort'd  tish,  though,  from  its  snake-like 
appearance  (and  it  is  onlj  in  form  that  it  re- 
semblea  «  sauce),  most  persons  are  prejodioed 
against  it.  Tho  length  varies  from  G  inches  to 
2|  feet ;  in  nnrnmer  it  ia  sfiometiiucs  scon  weigh* 
li^aaTeral  pounds.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
emptying  into  l>«>stoii  Iiarbor  eels  are  ct'iirht  in 
a«u,  Id  or  20  boahels  at  a  tiiiie,  aud  are  kept 
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alive  nntH  wanted  for  market  in  ditcher  rap- 
]jlied  by  the  tide.  In  Feb.  1  bod,  at  Harwich  and 
tho  neighboring  towns  on  Oaoe  Qod,  the  princi- 

Sal  part  of  the  male  popalaoioii  were  engaged 
1  eeltngf ;  ike  fish  were  obtdned  by  spearing 
through  the  ice;  in  a  single  bay,  and  on  one 
day,  200  men  speared  100  bushels,  or  1 ,200  doz- 
en; such  as  were  not  consumed  in  the  town 
wore  sent.  i)fti  k»>d  in  ice,  to  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  citie^i,  where  they  were  readily  sold. 
Tlie  silvery  eel  {A.  argentea,  Lcs.)  is  silvery  gray, 
daricer  above,  ttid  satiny  white  below ;  the  peo- 
torab  are  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  common 
species,  of  which,  however,  it  is  considered  by 
some  only  a  variety ;  it  is  taken  in  pots  in  Oc- 
tober, when  it  leaves  tho  ponds.  A  large  spe- 
cies, cauglit  in  the  lakes  of  western  Now  York, 
the  beaked  oel  (A.  rottraia,  Laa.) ;  the  suout 
is  elcmgated  and  pointed ;  tho  upper  parts  are 
<dive-gra7,  aometimes  sla^  blnei,  and  the  lower 
T»a1a  wmte;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  reddMi; 
length  about  2  feet.  The  common  eel  of  Europe 
(A.  acutiro$tri»,  Yarrcli)  has  a  sharper  snout 
than  ours;  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  fnrid,  and  the  l>'>iidon  market  s?!])pHod 
priiicijddly  from  Holland,  from  whii-h  liio  eels 
are  brought  alivo  in  vessels  carrying  each  from 
16,000  to  80,000  lbs.  Eels  are  much  esteemed 
in  other  eonntries,  especially,  according  to  B- 
lis,  in  PoljTiesIa,  where  they  are  often  tamed 
aud  fed  until  Uiey  attain  an  enormous  size. 
The  attention  of  fish  breeders  might  be  very 
profitably  directed  to  this  family  ;  they  arc  nu- 
jnerous,  prolilic,  hardy,  eaiiily  preserved  in  &alt, 
fresh,  and  brackish  water,  and  will  always  llnd 
a  ready  sale.  Eels  are  described  as  making  2 
migrations  annnanj,  one  in  antnmn  to  the  sea, 
the  other  in  spring  or  summer  from  tla-  sea  to 
the  rirerSi  They  are  not  found  in  ai  ctie  regions, 
nor  in  the  rivers  of  the  extreme  north  of  En- 
ropo ;  even  in  t«^!iiy>crato  regions,  at  tho  ap- 
pfiHich  of  winter,  iLcy  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  remaining  torpid  until  spring;  they  re- 
main without  food,  breathing  hardily  at  all,  at 
a  low  animal  temperature,  and  afanoat  notioii- 

1:  -  :  yet  tho  irrltal  i'.ity  nf  tho  muscular  fibre 
is  very  great,  as  is  shown  i)y  the  restless  motion* 
of  eelsdnrfaigthunder  storms,  and  by  their  weUr 
known  movements  after  tho  skin  has  been  re- 
move<l.  Though  not  possessing  tho  respiratory 
ponchos  of  tho  anabas(sce  Anauah  Scanden's), 
the  eel  is  able  to  survive  a  long  time  out  of 
water,  simply  beeattflo  the  gills  remain  moist 

from  tho  small  size  of  the  ^rr  nchial  orifices  ;  by 
thin  means  it  traverses  considerable  distances  on 
land,  mo>'ing  like  a  snake  through  the  grass; 
in  thi-^  wnr  'v^  explained  tho  nppenranco  of  eels 
iu  litfli  pi>uda  from  which  the  utmost  care  has 
iieen  talien  to  exclude  them,  on  account  of  their 
destructioD  of  the  spawn  and  young  of  more  val- 
nablefi^hes;  they  have  been  often  seen  p«rfbnn> 
ing  such  overland  journeys  at  night.  Eels  are 
found  in  fresh  water  which  has  no  communica- 
tion wiUk  the  sea;  having  a  capacious  air  blad- 
der, they  are  alilo  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the 
surface,  aud  6uuietimes  swim  very  high  in  deep 
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mtter;  thonph  slow  of  growth,  they  attain  a 
large  Bize  under  favorable  circumstanoea,  hav- 
ing been  caoglit  in  England  weigUng  S7  lbs. 
The  town  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
from  the  rents  having  been  formerly  paid  in 
eelp,  the  lords  of  the  manor  beinc  annually  en- 
titled to  moro  thaa  100,000 ;  £Umore,  on  the 
Severn,  was  m  cadled  from  the  fanmenae  nmn- 
ber  of  these  fish  there  taken. — The  conger  eels 
differ  from  the  genus  atiguilla  in  having  the 
dorsal  fin  begin  nearer  tlie  head,  at  or  imafii 
front  of  the  pectorals,  and  in  having  the  upper 
jaw  the  longer ;  the  anterior  nostrils  open  bv 
abort  tubes  close  to  the  end  of  the  snoot,  and 
the  posterior  in  front  of  the  lai^ge  evea;  fhe 
teeth  of  the  mdate  and  vmner  are  denaer.irKh 
chisel-shopea  crowns,  and  closely  arranged; 
the  skin  is  naked  and  scnlclcs.^  and  the  tail 
elongated  and  pofaited;  in  other  rcspeote thegr 
leecmble  the  eommon  eel.  The  American  con- 
ger {conger  occidentalu,  Do  Kay)  is  olive-brown 
ahove  ftiul  wliitish  below;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  tran^arent  with  a  dark  border :  the  httr 
end  Hne  isdbtinet,  with  fteerlee  of  white  dote; 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  from  8  to  5  feet  in  length, 
and  either  this  or  another  species  is  found  from 
fhe  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  southward  asftrMtte 
ooeat  of  New  Jersey.  The  European  conger 
CO.  wtlgarit,  Cuv.)  is  common  on  the  coast  of 
Oomwall,  on  tlic  oa^torn  rocky  shores,  and  in 
banks  off  the  coast  of  France ;  it  is  caught  on 
Hnea,  the  beat  bait  being  the  sand  koBee  (mi- 
modytes)  or  tho  pilchard,  and  the  fishing  is 
performed  at  night ;  great  numbers  are  taken, 
and  meet  with  a  ready  sUe  at  a  low  price  to  the 
poorer  classes,  but  it  la  not  held  in  much  estima- 
tion. Congers  are  very  voracious,  and  acquire 
a  large  size ;  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh- 
ing 180  lbs.,  more  than  10  feet  long,  and  18 
tnebea  in  droomferenoe;  they  are  verj  atrong^ 
bite  sharply,  and  have  great  tenacity  of  life. 
As  many  as  156  vertebne  have  been  found  in  the 
conger,  about  40  more  than  are  fioond  in  the  eel ; 
diejqMtwnlnDeoember  and  Janaarj.  Sir  John 
Konardson  allTidea  to  9  species. — ^The  eel  of  the 
Mediterrane  an,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome,  belongs  to  tho  genus  munvno,  character- 
ized by  the  absence  of  pectorals,  smooth  and 
aoaleless  skin,  stnall  lateral  branchial  orifice  on 
each  side,  and  tho  united  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
low  and  fleshy,  hardly  distinguishaUft  b^ond 
the  mai^ginof  the  body;  the  teeth  are  arranged 
1b  a  rfi^  TOW  around  the  edge  of  the  nasal 
bone,  with  a  few  on  the  longitudinal  median 
line.  Hore  than  20  species  are  described,  at- 
taining the  size  of  4  or  6  feet ;  one  (Jf.  m«Hmffm, 
Onv.)  was  found  by  Catesby  at  tho  Bahama  isl- 
ands. The  classic  8[)ecic8  of  the  Mediterranean 
(M.  Alfno,  Linn.),  the  Roman  muranon  gram 
tofte  length  of  4  or  6  fset;  the  color  is  a  pnr- 
pBrii  brown,  nailrad  with  inb-angular  yellow 
markings,  and  spotted  with  beautiftil  shades  of 
yellow,  purple,  golden  yeUow,  and  white ;  the 
«BAtflor  nostrils  open  near  the  end  of  the  snoot, 
the  posterior  jiLst  above  tlic  eyes ;  the  checks 
•re  rather  tumid  from  muscular  development. 


It  has  been  caught  on  the  Englidi  tOU/ft^  hxA  it 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean;  great  numbers 
were  consumed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
kept  them  in  ponds,  and  even  placed  them  alive 
on  the  table  m  crystal  vessels  that  the  guests 
might  admire  their  beautiful  colors  before  they 
were  cooked.  Cffisar  is  aaid  to  have  diatribnted 
^000  of  these  flahea  amoiig  hie  frleode  on  tk* 
celebration  of  one  of  his  triumphs.    They  are 
very  voracious  and  fierocL  and  are  said  acMne* 
times  to  have  been  fed  on  the  fledl  of  dttVMWte 
had  offended  their  Roman  masters.    Thev  are 
fished  for  with  strong  lines,  and  their  bite  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen ;  tlicy  are  very 
tenacious  of  life.   The  flesh  is  white,  delicate, 
and  nmoh  eateemed.  There  are  many  species, 
exclusively  marine. — The  sand  eel  (ammodyta 
AmerieaniUf  De  Kay)  has  an  elongated,  slight- 
er compressed  body,  large  gill-openings,  a  dorsal 
fin  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
and  an  anal  fin  of  considerable  size,  both  separated 
from  the  caudal ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  tho 
color  ia  yellowish  or  bluish  hrown  above,  mixed 
wMiflOvery  and  light  green;  thealdeafliiaaWk^ 
men  arc  silvery ;  the  length  is  from  6  to  1 2  inches. 
This  species  is  found  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
to  that  of  New  York ;  in  the  proivlMet  It  It 
largely  used  as  bait  for  cod ;  it  is  very  common 
In  Long  Island  sound  from  May  to  Novembo^ 
constituting  in  its  season  the  principal  food  cl 
the  blnefi^  and  bass;  it  is  ako  eaten  by  eela, 
and  oOer  flah ;  flie  eephalopod  evMe  llah  preva 
upon  it  citenpively ;  liice  the  tropical  flying  fish, 
it  is  pursued  by  fishes  in  the  water,  and  by  guDs 
and  terns  in  the  air.   Hie  names  of  sand  launce 
and  amnuydyUi  are  given  to  it  from  its  habit 
of  darting  out  of  and  into  tbe  sand,  head  fore- 
moat  and  instantly,  by  means  of  its  projecting 
lower  jaw.  Its  food  is  prindpdly  ineeeta.  On 
the  coast  of  Enflland  it  la  eateenied  IB  Ibod,  and 
Is  raked  out  of  the  sand  at  low  tide  in  great  num- 
bers ;  it  is  also  cauglit  in  seines.   Two  speoiea 
are  described. — Electrical  Ekl  {gymnotut  else- 
trieuSy  Linn.).  Though  apodal  and  ed-Iike  In 
general  appearance,  this  nsh  differs  fKmi  the 
eels  in  the  compK^tencsg  of  the  jaws,  tho  pree- 
enoe  of  ribe,  and  the  jointed  fin  rays;  it  haa 
neiflier  vtnMI  nor  donal  fin ;  the  anid  rsnefcee 
to  tho  point  of  the  tail,  and  like  the  pectorals 
is  enveloped  in  a  thick  skin  which  conceals  the 
rays ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  scaleless ;  the  head 
is  oval  and  flat,  the  mouth  fiimished  with  broad 
lips,  and  opening  not  quite  as  for  as  under  the 
eyes;  the  anterior  nostrils  are  Hmall  tuhea  in  a 
lUght  depression  on  the  aide  of  the  line,  the 
poileriev  era  ViWnd  nd  atbove  them  *  lateral 
lino  distinct ;  about  50  pointed  teeth  on  the  up- 
per jaw,  and  60  on  the  lower,  a  second  row  of 
■boat  6  behind  tho  middle  of  the  upper  onea, 
and  4  email  teeth  in  2  rows  alcmg  the  ajm^^- 
els;  the  vent  opens  before  the  branchial  on> 
flees,  and  behind  it  is  a  pmall  opening  and  a 
dander  p^iila.   The  only  qpecies  known  in- 
habUa  die  rivera  ef  the  norOietn  parts  of  South 
America;  it  attains  a  lenp^h  of  6  or  6  feet,  and 
is  of  a  brown  and  yeUowiah  color.   The  «l«o- 
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trie  apparatus  which  has  rendered  this  fish  so 
cdabrated  occupies  the  space  between  the  pec- 
lania  and  the  tail,  for  a  large  part  of  the  lower 
balk  of  the  body  ;  the  organs  are  4  in  number, 
S  CD  each  side,  the  upper  and  larger  organ  be- 
ing separated  from  the  lower  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  nniicle  and  membrane,  and  the  organs  of  one 
■de  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other;  the 
apparatus  consista  of  an  assemblage  of  mcm- 
branooa  horizontal  plates,  nearly  parallel  and 
intenected  by  delicate  vertical  plates ;  the  cells 
thus  formed  aro  filled  with  a  glutinous  matter ; 
the  *epta,  according  to  Hunter,  are  about  of 
an  incn  from  each  other,  and  one  inch  in  length 
contains  S40  ccUh,  giving  a  very  great  surface 
to  the  electric  organs.    The  system  is  abun- 
dantly sappUed  with  nerves  from  the  200  pairs 
otTmtnd  spinal  nerves,  but  not  from  the  lateral 
oontiniuUion  of  the  trigeminus  and  vagns  nerves 
from  which  the  electric  system  of  the  torpedo 
hmippUed.  The  electric  eel  seems  to  be  a  mere 
appcadage  to  the  anterior  part  of  its  battery  for 
pvpoaea  of  moving  it  about,  as  all  the  other 
(■gMM  aro  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  even 
the  TB&t  opening  under  the  head;  and  the 
aerres  aoppiying  the  electric  organs  aro  tnuch 
IbUBT  than  those  aent  to  any  sensory  or  motor 
•pna.    According  to  Humboldt,  tlie  South 
Alffjpsn  Indians  capture  these  eels  by  driving 
toiaea  and  mules  into  the  water  inhabited  by 
thorn ;  the  electric  powers  of  the  fish  being  ex- 
fcaarted  on  the  quadrupeds,  the  former  are 
harpooned  and  thrown  on  shore;  the  horses 
•oiTer  greatlr,  many  of  them  being  killed  by 
the  deotric  disoharges  of  the  fish  which  glide 
haaaath  their  bodies.    By  grasping  the  head 
of  the  eel  with  one  hand  and  the  tail  with  the 
other,  the  most  painful  and  almost  insupport- 
'•Ue  abocks  were  received,  in  the  experiments 
of  Faraday.  This  fish  is  neither  voracious  nor 
fiaroe,  but  usee  its  battery  to  secure  its  prey, 
and  to  defend  itself  from  its  numerous  enemies. 
Oae  Electkio  Fisiiaa.) 

'  EELEE,  Elk,  or  lu,  also  Goouxja,  Oottloja,  or 
QvuMOBX  (Ohinese,  H<xi-yuan-tching\  a  city 
of  S.  W.  Soongaria,  China,  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  ita  own  name ;  pop.  76,000.   It  is  a 
plaoa  of  baniahment  for  Chinese  criminals,  but 
baa  abooooaiderable  trade  with  the  cities  of  the 
proTinoe  of  Kanaoo,  and  with  other  parts  of  the 
aoipire.  It  is  well  fortified,  surrounded  by  walls 
of  otooe,  and  contains  barracks  for  the  troops, 
fmiarias^  and  government  ofiices.  It  is  situated 
oa  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ecleo,  a  stream 
orer  800  m.  long,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
'of  TUao-aban-nan-loo,  and  empties  into  Lake 
Tanrfieei or  Balkaih,  near  the  borders  of  Siberia. 
-   EEIil,  Eelretats,  or  iLtTATS,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia.  They 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
■Miongh  many  of  them  hare  become  inhabi- 
teti  of  oidea  and  villages,  the  majority  pre- 
•erre  their  ancient  customs,  living  in  tents  and 
diMlaiming  all  connection  witli  the  old  Pcr- 
imi  atock.    In  winter  they  keep  to  the  plains, 
bat  on  the  approach  of  summer  ascend  to  the 


momitains,  where  they  find  abundant  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  constitute  their 
only  wealth.  They  breed  camels,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  latter  furnish  them  with  milk,  which 
is  made  into  liquid  butter  and  sold  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  lower  country.  They  pay  tribute 
to  the  government,  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  for 
the  Persian  army.  In  personal  appearance  the 
Eeleeyats  are  frequently  prepossessing.  The 
men  are  hardy,  powerful,  and  well  proportioned, 
with  dark  brown  skins,  aquiline  noses,  aud  pierc- 
ing black  eyes.  The  women  when  young  are 
often  beautiful,  having  delicate  nut-brown  com- 
plexions, regular  features,  handsome  teeth,  and 
countenances  beaming  with  good  humor.  But 
perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  change  so  com- 
pletely as  they  advance  in  years.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age  the  charms  of  tlio  Eelecyat  fe- 
males vanish ;  their  skins  parch  and  wither,  and 
their  pleasing  expression  gives  place  to  one  of 
inconceivable  repulsi  veness.  The  Eeleeyats  usu- 
ally dwell  in  communities  of  20  or  80  families. 
Lady  Shell,  in  her  "  Glimpses  of  Life  and  Man- 
ners in  Persia"  (London,  1856),  remarks  that 

the  tent-dwelling  Eel  is  to  bo  recognized  by 
his  bold  and  manly  air  and  his  free  and  inde- 
pendent look.  The  stationary  Eels  are  termed 
either  Tats  or  Takhteh  Kapoo;  the  latter  term 
implies  that  their  doors  are  made  of  wood,  that 
is,  they  live  in  houses.  They  are  also  termed 
Dehnisheen,  which  means  village  dwellers." 

Ef^AH,  SoMAULEK,  or  SoMAUU,  a  powerful 
tribe  inhabiting  the  territory  of  Adef,  on  the 
coast  of  the  sea  of  Babclmandeb,  E.  Africa. 
They  aro  a  pastoral  people,  leading  a  roving  life, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  They  have  no  fixed  habita- 
tiona,  and  wear  little  other  clothing  than  a  lea- 
ther apron.  They  carry  shields,  Fpears,  bows, 
and  poisoned  arrowa  The  Danakils.  a  neigh- 
boring tribe,  hold  them  in  great  dreao,  and  de- 
scribe them  as  a  nation  of  thieves  and  murderers, 
but  the  character  given  them  by  European  trav- 
ellers is  more  favorable. 

EFFEN,  Justus  vax,  a  Dutch  scholar,  bom 
in  Utrecht  in  1684,  died  in  Bois-le-Duc,  Sept.  18, 
1785,  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  for  many  years  was  a  private 
teacher,  conducting  at  the  same  time  several  lit- 
eraiy  periodicals.  His  first  publication  of  this 
kind  was  called  Le  muanthrope,  written  in 
French  and  published  at  the  Hague,  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  Addison's  "  Spectator."  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  HoUandtche  Spectator 
(1781-85).  He  spent  some  time  in  England  as 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  and  translated 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and 
146  numbers  of  tne  "  Guardian,"  into  French. 
8o  thorouglilv  was  he  master  of  that  tongue, 
that  some  of  his  writings  which  appeared  anon- 
ymously were  at  first  attributed  to  Fontonelle. 
A  collection  of  his  French  works  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1742,  in  6  vols  A  2d  edition  of 
his  Hollanduhe  Spectator  was  published  in  the 
same  city  in  1T66. 
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lord),  in  Turkey, 
the  title  given  to  dvil  oflSocn,  learned  men,  and 
all  tho9«  who  fulfil  any  important  f^uetiaik. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  the  action  which  takes 
place,  resembling  boiling?,  when  u  gas  is  copi- 
ously evolved  in  the  breaking  up  of  one  chemi- 
eal  oompoubd  and  th«  forauSion  of  another,  as 
when  the  aritl  and  alkiiline  powders  of  effer- 
vescing draadita  are  dissolved  or  mixed,  or 
when  an  acia  is  dropped  upon  carbonate  of 
lime.  Iti  hoih  Instances  carbonic  aoid  gas 
escapes,  us  it  is  ftaid,  with  effervescence. 

E FFEK VESC I N(i  I'D WDER8,  preparations 
of  aoid  and  aUcaline  po  wdeiSi  put  op  in  differently 
MloT«d  TWpera  in  ot^  to  oitiDgaish  them,  to 
be  n  1  il  as  air.cilieino  by  tniring  the  contents 
of  two  uiiiereni  papers  after  these  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  drinking  while  tito  cbmical  reaction 
is  taking  place  wiUi  effervescence.  The  com- 
mon soda  and  Soidlitz  powders  fomi  effervescing 
draughts,  the  acid  in  one  of  the  papers  com- 
bining with  the  alkali  of  the  carbonate  in  the 
other,  sad  expelling  thoeariMMiie  acid.  This  gas, 
continuing  to  be  evolved  in  the  stomacli,  nets  as 
a  refrigeraut  and  diaphoretic,  whilo  tlio  alkaline 
salt  is  slightly  laxative.  The  drink  is  especially 
adapted  to  febrile  complaints  from  its  cooling 
and  refreshing  qualities.  The  common  soda  pow- 
ders consist  of  25  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  one 
paper,  and  80  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
ot£«r.  An  eqidTalent  proportion  of  Moarbooato 
cf  1  tnsh  is  fu.)motime3  subslitnted  for  the  soda. 
The  foUuwing  uro  tlio  proportions  given  in  the 

American  Dispensatory" :  tartaric  acid  1  ol, 
bicarbuiuito  of  soda  1  oz.  and  54  grains,  or  bicnr- 
bonato  of  potassa  1  oz.  and  160  grains,  i  ho 
acid  and  either  bicarbonate,  being  separately  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  are  divided  eooh  into  10 
poitionfl.  (Stno  add  Is  tonwl&mm  employed 
Instead  of  the  tartaric  arid,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  9  drachms  to  11  of  the  soda  salt,  or  18 
of  the  potash.  Seidlitz  ]>owden  are  a  mixture 
of  2  draol.ms  of  nochello  salts  (tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda;  and  ^  scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  one  paper,  and  85  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in 
the  other.  The  tartMdo  add  being  in.  excess 
nnden  the  nedldne  more  pleasant  to  take, 
without  interfering  with  its  aperient  quality. 

EFFIGT.  Uakoixo  ly,  a  mode  of  execution 
recognized  in  the  andent  legislation  of  Franch, 
in  the  case  of  n  criminal  condemned  to  death, 
but  wlio  had  escaped  from  custody.  lu  de- 
fault of  the  person,  a  Ukeness  of  the  convict  was 
oonveyed  to  prison  after  jcdgmeui  had  been 
pfODOoneed;  vhenee,  at  the  appointed  time,  it 
was  taken  by  the  executioner,  anil  ri.Tireyed 
with  all  the  usual  solemn  and  ignominioas  cere- 
monies to  the  public  scaffold,  and  there  fiMtened 
by  the  neck  to  the  gnnow*.  Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fat,  iu  the  12th  century,  Thomas 
de  Marie  was  hanged  in  effigy  for  high  treason; 
and  nnder  Loois  XIV^  in  166S,  Akzandre  de 
KoinnontterB  was  ponlmed  in  the  ame  manner 
for  the  part  which  he  took  in  a  famon?  duel. 
The  kgialation  of  the  first  French  repnblic  modi- 
fied tUa  old  onstotn,  snppresiiqg  «m  imHattoa 


of  an  execution,  and  reducing  tlio  oeremony  to 
merely  posting  the  name  of  the  condemned  per- 
son, together  with  the  judgment  against  him, 
upon  a  public  place.  The  execution  by  effigy 
has  existed  down  to  the  latest  date  in  luiwy 
other  countries,  being  exercised  both  by  gov- 
emments  and,  without  legal  aoaotion,  by  the 
people.  In  England  it  :s  n  popular  metlio  l  of 
venting  spite  against  unpopular  men.  Thus  lu 
London  it  vras  long  a  custom  to  hang  Guy 
Fawkes  in  effigy  annually,  and  frequently  the 
most  prominent  men  of  England  incur  this  pen- 
alty for  some  political  or  eccle-siastical  otfeuce. 

EFFISQUAIL  I.  An  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  bound- 
ed  W.  bj  the  OMeeface  tirer,  and  separated 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  E.  by  the  Savan- 
nah ;  area,  4S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  8,671,  of 
whom  1,C75  were  slaves.  It  has  a  generally 
level  surface,  with  a  sandy  unijrodnctive  soil, 
but  there  are  extensive  pine  and  cyjjrcss  woods, 
and  lumber  is  an  important  article  of  export. 
In  1860  the  productions  were  87,794  hoshele 
of  In^Qaa  oom,  37,259  of  sweet  potatoea,  nnd 
257,901  lbs  r.r  rice.   Tliero  were  21  chnrchoii 
and  S06  ])upil3  attending  publio  scbools.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Effingham, 
a  Britisli  rfHcer  who  resigned  his  coinini-^«ioTi 
rather  tliuii  take  arms  against  the  American 
colonic^.    Capital,  Sprin^eld.   Value  of  real 
ertate  in  1856,  |6a<^70e.  IL  A  eeotnl  co.  of 
IlL,  drained  by  Litde  Weberii  riirw,  an  ezeellent 
mill  stream;  area,  ab  ut  Con  sq,  ni. ;  pop.  in 
1866,  6,226.   It  has  a  level  surface,  occopied  by 
iroodlaiids  end  fertOe  prairies  in  almost  eqnal 
proportions.    Copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 
licre,  and  the  chief  agricultural  productions  arts 
grain  and  wool.    In  1860  the  county  yielded 
227,026  bad»eb  ftf  Indian  oom,  6,169  of  wheat, 
80,028  ofMta,  7,105  lbs.  of  wool,  41,671  of  hot- 
ter, and  S41  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5  ciuirches, 
and  626  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oap- 
ital,  Ewington. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (Lat.  effloreKo,  to  flow- 
er), the  crumbling  to  powder  of  eouu>  sallno 
bodies  as  they  part  witn  the  water  that  enters 
into  their  eonmosition.  Thia  is  observed  kk 
sulphate  of  som  or  Glanber's  salts,  tad  in  iSbm 
MU'Donate  also,  and  is  the  opposite  of  deliques- 
cence, in  which  moisture  ia  abstracted  by  the 
salt  from  the  air.  The  term  \»  fiim  applied  to 
the  shootintr  out  of  miimto  apicular  crystals, 
coiled  souietiiQes  a  saline  vegetation,  such  as 
those  of  saltpetre  seen  upon  the  walls  of  cdlars. 

EFT,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
newts,  especially  to  the  eoonMn  smooth  newt 
(liMotriton  puneUttut,  Daud.).  The  genoric 
characters  of  the  tritous,  or  aquatic  salamanders, 
will  be  given  under  Newt,  which  the  eft  re- 
sembles in  the  slightly  free  tongne,  doul^le  longi- 
tudinal series  of  palatal  teeth,  uid  caiiless  toes, 
4  before  and  6  iR  hlnd  ;  the  skin,  however,  is 
smooth,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  are 
eoDtinQoiie;  tliere  are  2  patehea  of  i^andohr 
pores  on  the  head,  and  none  on  the  back  or 
sides.  The  newts  bek>ng  to  the  genus  me^  of 
Itoffij^endfrttoiioflnaiwtf.  Beliapmtid 
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tbA  etU  ia  thd  g^Jia  Imatriton.   Tbo  color  in 
the  male  U  brownish  grar  above,  passog  into 
jrcllowub  boneatli,  trhidi  in  the  spring  becomes 
bright  orani^  ;  there  ore  namerous  round  dark 
>       -  f  unequal  size,  ami  2  longitudinal  stieaks 
OQ  the  head ;  the  crest  in  spring  is  often  tioped 
vith  nd  or  violet.   The  female  is  light  yeUow« 
ish  brown,  or  buff  witb  brown  dot^,  plainer  be- 
k>ir.    The  total  length  is  about  3|  iucLca,  of 
vhldl  tlie  tail  ia  nearly  one  half.    It  ia  rerjr 
eoftnmon  in  the  dttohe*  and  ponda  of  £ar(^ 
•speciallT  whow  tbe  water  w  dear;  ito  lood 
eoosistA  principally  of  aquatic  insects,  larva;, 
vonns,  and  moUosikB.   The  reproduction  and 
xneiuiaorplMMis  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  newts.    Tliough  usually  spendin::  mnst 
of  ihvir  lime  ia  the  water,  the  youn^^  lu  J u.:ic, 
and  the  adolts  in  snmmer  and  autumn,  bccoino 
tamaHial;  tbflj  appear  to  attain  their  fall  aiae 
tibe  ink  ymr.   Tbe  experimento  of  SpwHwimmt 
show  that  tljo  members  and  tbe  tri'l  mo.r  'n^  re- 
produced several  timosinsuccc^s i  ll,  T,vith  bones, 
Mfclc-^,  vessels,  and  nerves.    I  ik    [he  other 
amphibia,  it  is  vory  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  re- 
Bist  even  coiigelatioij.  Its  bite  i*  perfectly  harm- 
lei^    They  uro  eaten  by  the  larger  amphibia, 
hj  fidiM^  ftod  by  various  reptUei^  birds,  and 
Miall  oamivora. 
£GAUT£,  Phiuppe.  Sco  Orlean-3. 
EGBERT,  king  of  Wessvis,  and  1st  king  of  the 
mitcd  Anglo-SaxooB^  bora  about  775,  asccnd- 
•d  tbm  tiiraiM  <tf  Weasez  in  800,  died  in  869. 
Tbt  defeated  rival  of  King  Brihtric,  he  took 
refuse  fir.tt  at  the  court  of  OfTu,  the  king  of 
Marcia,  and  afterward  in  France,  where  he  was 
loeetv^l  at  the  court  of  Charleinngne,  in  wlmse 
armiofl  he  served  8  year.<.    Upon  the  death 
of  Brihtric  in  800  he  wad  recalled  to  h'ui  imtive 
country,  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  West 
Saaun  thanes.  In  809  h«  oommeoced  his  career 
of  oonquetft;  and,  moomlMlf  mbdidBg  tiio 
Britons  of  Cornwall  nnd  the  Saxons  of  Morcia, 
Ktiat,  Essex,  and  Northuuibria,  and  assuming 
at  iVi  request  the  protectorship  of  East  Anglia, 
by  827  be  had  become  the  actual  sovereign 
of  the  whole  heptarchy.    In  882  the  Danes 
liuided  upon  the  i--le  of  Shoppy,  and  carried  ulT 
a  rich  booty.   In  833  they  disembarked  at 
Quntnootb,  anddefeoted  Egbert's  foroet.  They 
landed  again  in  835  ou  the  coa«t  of  Cornwall, 
where  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Uio  Britons. 
E^liv-rt  enconntered  their  imited  forces  at  Ileng- 
Moae  hill,  gained  a  bloody  but  deciaivo  viotory, 
fm^riied  the  rebels,  and  drove  the  invaders  to 
their  shipSL    Thh  was  hi.s  la  t  >  xploit. 

EGEDE,  Uaxs,  the  apostle  of  Greenland,  bora 
in  Norway,  Jan.  81, 1«8A,  died  in  Nov.  1758. 
After  having  been  several  ycara  a  pastor  in  the 
vicinity  of  l)routhciuji,  he  resigned  his  func- 
UooMiu  1717,  intending  to  embark  for  Greeti- 
liid  M  •  miMionary.  He  was  unable  to  ob- 
ttia  •  royal  aoffieneo  befbfo  the  socing  of  1719, 
owing  to  the  wars  with  Charlea  XII.  of  Sweden, 
which  cnj^rus^d  tlii>  public  attention.    He  then 
B^aalyd  the  patrona'a>  ut'  Frederic  IV .  of  Dcn- 
mrk,       aot  miU  in  Mfiy,  1731,  with  8  vassels, 


liis  wife,  2  sons,  and  4«)  other  persons,  and  in  July 
following  landed  upon  tbe  i^aat  of  Greenland  in 
lat.  64"  N.  His  mildness  and  zeal  gained  the 
affections  of  the  rude  natives,  and  after  several 
yearH  of  eflort  ho  was  able  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  their  language.  Various  (Calamities,  among 
wldfib  were  tbe  ravagsa  of  the  small  pox,  alh 
most  annihilated  the  result  of  his  labors.  Yet 
before  hiii  departure  he  succeeded  in  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  further  propagation  of  Chria- 
tianity  apon  thooe  icy  ahores,  and  in  establtohiBg 
tiie  gorms  of  ▼hat  was  to  be  ukftnportant  cooi- 
nierce.  The  Danif^h  government  sent  out  8 
Moravian  brethren  to  aid  iiini,  and  after  a  resi' 
dence  of  15  years  in  Greenland,  £^de,  seeing 
the  colony  flourishing  in  t!ic  hands  of  the  Mora> 
viana,  askc-d  and  obtained  j)ertiiis^iou  to  leave 
it.  He  continued  his  labors  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Greenland,  after  his  return  to  Denmark, 
by  publishing  several  vorks,  and  by  snperin- 
tending  a  seminary  designed  especially  for  the 
education  of  missionaries  for  that  country.— 
Txxjj^  son  of  the  preceding,  and  sucoBSSor  In 
his  apostolical  labors,  born  at  Woagen,  near 
Dronthcun,  in  1708,  died  Juno  8,  1789.  He 
was  a  child  when  he  went  witli  his  father  to 
Greenland,  and  in  1728  returned,  bringing  to 
Copenhagen  seveotdEaqiumaai:,  with  thedeeigD 
of  initiating  them  into  European  civilization. 
They  all  diiMl,  however,  of  the  small  pox.  After 
pursuing  his  theologicid  studies  in  Denmark,  ho 
returned  to  the  nuasioii  station,  and  lalxwed 
dMre  4  years  after  the  retnni  of  his  fkiher.  Ho 
transluTi  il  [][>■  "  Imitation  of  Christ"  ami  por- 
tions of  the  liible  into  the  language  of  Green- 
land, and  ift  Ids  departure  left  the  colony  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  lie  fulfilled  va- 
rioua  functions  in  Denmark,  wan  particularly 
active  in  expediting  the  exploring  mission  of 
LOveoOo  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  at  tbe 
time  of  Us  dealli  ooeopied  a  ebair  of  theology. 

EGER  (Boh.  Cheb),  a  frontier  city  of  Bohe- 
mia, on  a  river  of  the  some  utune,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  AS  m.  W.  from  Prague ;  pop. 
10,500.  It  has  cotton  and  wofdlen  numnfiio- 
tories,  and  in  its  vicinity  at  FirsnseDsbed  are 
chalybeate  springs  and  baths.  It <4 fortifications, 
formerly  strong,  were  destroyed  in  1808.  It 
has  a  city  hall,  In  which  "WoUcnstein  was  assas- 
sinated, Fch.  2^5,  lG3i,  and  the  ruins  of  a  o:x,stlo 
in  which  the  triends  of  Wallenstein  were  killed. 
Eger  was  taken  and  retaken  by  l>oth  Swodcij 
and  imperiaUats  daring  the  80  years'  war.  In 
the  Silseian  war  it  was  taken  l)y  the  Freneh 
under  Marshal  Saxc  in  1742,  and  again  under 
(he  marshal  dc  Belle  isle  in  1745.  Frior  to  1850 
thisdtjf  wastho  ca]>ital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  whose  inliabitants,  80,000  in  number, 
ditfered  in  manners,  customs,  and  costiunefrom 
the  neighboring  population.  Since  then,  it 
gives  its  name  to  a  circle  containing  560,000 
fiiliabitsiits,  in  whioh  tbe  former  distriet  of 
Eger  is  comprised. 

EGEIilA,  one  of  the  Camenm  or  nvniphs  of 
Roman  mythology,  who  was  believed  to  have 
dictated  to  tiiuiaPompiUtts  his  wise  laws,  and 
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to  have  Instrooted  him  ropeotinK  the  forms  <d 
wonibfpwltldibeliitrodaeed.  Rwasnidlliift 

she  even  hecArae  his  wife,  and  that  beinc  incon- 
iolable  after  his  death,  riie  was  dumgca  into  a 
ftnutfliii.  She  had  been  worshipped  as  a  mral 
and  prophetic  divinit J  from  the  eariieat  periods 
of  Latiom,  and  was  invoked  as  the  ghrer  of  life 
by  prepnant  women,  Numa  consecrated  to  her 
a  grove  in  the  environa  of  Borne,  and  to  stran- 
gers visiting  that  city  even  now  there  is  pointed 
oot  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeria  in  the 
beaatiful  vailej  of  Caifarella.  Upon  ancient 
•edptares  this  nymph  is  represented  in  a  cos- 
tame  similar  to  that  of  the  mnsea  and  sibyls, 
with  floating  robe,  naked  feet,  didieTelkd  hair, 
ati(!  in  the  attitn  le  of  w riling 01  •VOlnnMWbkll 
she  holds  npon  her  kneee. 
BGHEBTOH,  Fbaxcis.  Am  "Bmammkm. 

EGERTON,  Thovas,  bnron  nf  T^llp'^morc  nnf! 
visoonnt  Brackley,  lord  r  Imtu  cllor  of  England, 
bominDoddU  stnn,  (  lu  shire,  in  IMO,  died  in 
London,  March  15, 1617.  He  was  educated  at 
BrazenoM  college,  Oxford  ,  and  having  been  call- 
ed to  the  bar,  by  his  leii-rnuig  and  integrity  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  BlxabeUi.  He 
was  aiipoiBtodsDOOMrively  tolieltor-general,  at- 
torney-general, on  which  or rnsT rin he  was knight- 
ed, miaster  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1696  lord  keeper, 
IhamMn  herself  delivering  the  sreat  seal  to  nim 
at  GTreenwich.  James  L,  npon  bis  accesrion,  in 
recognition  of  Sir  Thomas  KgertonV  great  ser- 
vices, "not  i">nly  in  the  administration  of  justirf, 
bat  also  in  council,''  created  him  Baron  Ellea- 
raere,  and  appointed  bim  lord  bigb  chancellor. 
He  was  snbseqtiently  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Orford.  In  March,  1617,  be  re- 
rigned  the  great  seal,  having  retained  it,  as  lord 
keaper  and  chancellor,  for  a  ionfler  period  uidn- 
tMrniptedly  than  any  of  his  preaeoessors  or  sno- 
cessors.  ^idc  his  jodicial  duties,  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  EUzabetb  and  James  in  the 
negotiation  of  treaties,  and  ta  otter  Important 
■tl^  aflRlirs.  •  In  perTin,  in  character,  ann  in  the 
variety  and  profoundness  of  his  learning.  Lord 
EUesmere  seems  to  have  been  equally  admirable. 
His  int^rity  passed  into  a  proverb  jmd  aooord- 
tnff  to  Fmler,  many  pemons  went  to  Weetminster 
bul  only  ''t^i  SCO  his  veneraML-  (jait,  and  were 
hkblypleased  at  so  acceptable  a  spectacle." 

BEKk  Mrds  and  most  insecta  and  fishes,  and 
some  other  animals,  are  generated  from  dobular- 
formed  bo^^  called  eggs,  produced  within  the 
mother.  These,  after  being  deposited  by  the 
parent  in  liiTondile  sitoatioa^  and  exposed  to 
tiie  proper  tufliieiHMi  of  tuuipef  aluie,  Stc,  un- 

ivTjzii  n.  surrr'-u'nn  of  rTiniitrcH,  wliirli  at  last 

result  in  a  fuliy  develon«d  liring  creature. 
^9«tt  SimToijooT.)  This,  breaking  throng^ 
the  onter  crust  titat  has  confined  it,  enters  upon 
its  new  existence.  The  egss  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  animals  are  collected  and  held  together 
tn grait mmbctt  bgra viaooiit  tamibnm, md 
ten  called  ^niwb.  TIkmw  of  bMb  ire  defNwKod 
ringly.  They  ron^ipt  of  a  ^alofl^l^(^^s  sbell,  white 
colore^iormed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate 


titles  of  animal  matter,  nhoq^iate  of  limo,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  onde  ofirott,  and  mtYphnr. 

T.ininr^  thii  hollow  Fhell  is  n  thin  and  totifjh 
menil)rane,  composed  principally  of  albumen. 
At  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  is  a  space  botirooin 
tiie  outer  shell  and  this  membrane,  which,  very 
small  when  the  egg  is  first  laid,  gradually  in- 
creases with  itf^  age.   It  is  i  al]rd  the  veneula 
a^ru,  and  is  tilled  with  air,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  is  larger  than  hi  IliA  atnio> 
sphere.   This,  it  is  said,  is  for  the  respiration  of 
tne  unhatched  chick.   Within  the  membrane  is 
the  white  of  the  ^g,  or  the  albumen,  a  viscid 
liquid,  in  membranous  ceDa.  which  enclosee  Uie 
yolk  and  the  real  germ  of  tne  animal.    As  thia 
genn  left,  tlie  yilare  of  its  production  in  the  body 
of  the  fenmle,  and  passed  into  the  egg-discharg- 
In;  oanal,  the  dbmneB  fathered  around  it  ui 
suooessive  layers,  a  portion  in  very  delicato  mem- 
branes, called  the  Molatm^  which  are  attached  to 
the  poles  of  the  yolk,  and  serve  to  su^nend  it  in 
Bueh  a  manner  that  tne  smaller  and  lignter  half 
must  always  be  uppermofit.   The  outer  layer 
of  the  albumen  iskss  tLlrk  and  viscid  than  that 
next  the  yolk.   Around  it  the  Uninc  membraae 
and  eafeveons  shell  are  sueoesslvey  added  he- 
fore  the  egg  IB  Inid.    The  composition  of  the 
albumen  is:  water,  B5  parts;  pure  albumen,  18; 
mucus,  2.7 ;  and  saline  matlM',  0J|  IndadiDg 
soda  with  traces  of  sulphur;  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  water,  60;  albumen,  16.6;  mn- 
rn^,  'i.r>;  a^h,  0.476.    The  yolk,  call k1  vitellu* 
oviy  is  also  a  glairy  fluidf  commonly  of  a  yellow 
color,  endosM  fn  ito  ewii  nmnbrane,  and  eon- 
sista  of  a  great  variety  of  constituentit,  viz. : 
water,  41.486 ;  a  form  of  albumen  called  vitel- 
line, 16.76;  margarine  and  oieino,  21.804;  oho> 
le^erine,  0.488 ;  oleic  and  margario  adds,  7.986 ; 
phofiphoglyoerio  add,  1.9 ;  muriate  of  ammonia 
O.O.'H  ;  ohlorides  of  sodium  lunl  |^>otassium  ajiu 
ralphate  of  potassa,  0JB77 ;  phoephiyi^  of  lime 
nd  magnesia,  1.688;  niifaiial«zfcraota,0.4;  and 
0.558  of  coloring  matter,  traees  of  iron,  laetie 
acid,  &c.    Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  a  roniHd 
Wf&b,  yellowish  white,  called  thecieo^rieitla,  the 
germ  of  the  ovum,  which  by  the  arrangement 
of  tibie  chalazsB,  already  referred  to,  is  always 
kept  uppermost,  and  next  to  the  source  oFlioat 
supplied  bv  the  animal  in  sitting.   As  this  is 
developed  into  tiie  ftetas,  the  albumen  first  flns 
nishee  nourishment  to  it*  and  when  this  i-^  con- 
sumed more  is  supplied  oy  the  yolk.   Eggs  of 
the  hen  are  hatched  by  being  kept  at  a  temper- 
ature of  1040  for  8  weeks.  Their  vitality  has 
been  retained  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  10**  F.;  and  it  i>  a  rt  iiarkublo 
ftct  that  the  fK«zing  point  of  new-laid  eggs  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  water  and  alDnroen 
nf  Trhirh  thcv  prinripally  consist,  and  both  of 
which  congeal  at  about  the  same  temperature. 
Eggs,  too,  that  have  been  once  frozen,  or  have 
been  long  kmti  freaaa  at  the  point  tha^  coy 
sti  taenia  wodd  assni  to  Toqntre.  TTie  ipaoUle 
gra%-ity  of  new-laid  egp-i  is  from  1.08  to  1.09. 
By  keepLw  they  diminiah  in  weight  from  evap- 
OTitfan  «f  wiiir,  ud  Ibe  mhatlMioB  of  dr 
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IbroDgh  the  pores  of  the  shell.  Thia  dimination 
hat  beea  ob^rved  to  continue  for  S  yMrs;  au 
fg  weighing  originally  907i  gndiM  Ddng  re- 
duced, as  refnarked  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  863.2 
grains.  When  they  have  lost  so  much  weight  aa 
to  float  upon  water,  they  are  generally  onaoond. 
Iha  iMwrantiDg  of  tiua  vrtfmatum  by  covcnqg 
flwiraurlhcewttb  a  coating  of WBlah,  wax,  gam 
arabic,  or  lard,  cbocks  tJieir  putrtftetion.  It  is 
said  that  if  every  uew-laid  egg  waa  at  onoe  rub- 
bed  over  with  sweet  batter,  it  would  be  a  rare 
thing  to  eee  one  unsound.  The  Scotch  some- 
times drop  them  in  boiling  water  for  2  uiinatea, 
by  which  the  membrane  within  the  ihell  is  par- 
tUOj  coagulated  and  rendered  impervioos  to  air. 
Beos^  eggs  vary  so  nrach  in  gravity,  that  it  is  a 
wondtr  they  coiitimio  to  bo  sold  by  numbers 
instead  of  weight.  A  dozen  of  the  hugest  have 
been  iiond  to  weigh  84  os.,  while  the  same 
number  of  smaller  ones  of  tho  same  stock 
weighed  only  14^  oz.  The  lair  average  weight 
issaidtobeabout22|oz.tothedoMIL  Therd* 
ative  wdi^taof  the  portions  of  the  egg  as  given 
by  Dr.  Thomson  are:  abell  and  membrane,  1 06.9 ; 
albumen,  604.2 ;  yolk,  288.9.  About  \  of  tho  en- 
tire weight  may  be  regarded  as  nitrogenous  and 
nutritions  matter,  a  greater  proportion  flUBifluit 
of  meat,  which  i.s  rated  at  only  from  25  to  28 
per  cent.,  while  tlje  nutritive  portion  of  the 
(lysier  is  only  about  12  per  cent.  The  white 
«f  the  egg,  from  its  tendenoj  to  coagnlate  into 
a  bard  and  indigestible  anmtance,  m  likely  to 
disagree  w'llh  the  .stomach  of  invalids,  when 
the  yolk  may  prove  perfectly  harmless.  Kaw 
cogs  are  more  wholesome  than  boiled,  or  even 
than  tliOi»e  lightly  poached,  whicli  are  verpr 
digestible.    Eggs  become  more  ditiicult  of  di- 

gestion  by  being  kept.    In  medicine  the  shell 
t  used  as  an  antacid,  ita  animal  oomposition 
Meming  to  adapt  it  better  fbr  the  stomach  than 

chalk,  the  minonil  fdrrii  of  carhonate.  of  lime. 
Tbe  white  is  einjjloyed  for  clarifying  liquors 
and  afrtma^  which  it  accomplishes  by  entangling 
the  amoll  particles  floating  in  them  as  it  coagu- 
lates, and  either  rising  with  tliom  to  tho  sur- 
face, or  sinking  to  the  bottom.  An  astringent 
pooUice  is  formed  bj  causing  it  to  ooagiuate 
with  a  pfeoe  of  alum  briaUj  stirred  wfth  it 
This,  under  the  name  of  alnm  card,  is  n.^cd  as 
an  application  to  the  eje  in  some  forms  of  oph- 
lhafanU.  The  white  is  also  used  as  on  antidote 
to  eorro^ve  sublimate  and  salts  of  copper.  The 
yolk  is  sometimes  given  in  Jaundice,  and  forms 
an  excellent  diet  in  dyspepsia.  It  bpreferable 
to  the  white  in  making  emolsiona.  Ijie largest 
iSsed  eggs  of  wbioh  we  have  anj  aeooiint  are 
some  found  in  IS.'jO  in  alhivinm  in  Madagnscar. 
They  belong  to  a  bird  which  it  is  enpposod  has 
ri  r  .  fitly  become  eztin^  to  which  M.  Bdnt 
HiJaire  has  given  tho  name  of  (fpiornin  max- 
imuM.  Two  of  the  egga  are  preserved  in  tho 
French  academy.  One  of  them  measures  13^ 
inches  on  its  longest  diameter,  and  8^  inches  on 
tiie  shortest.  The  thickness  of  the  didlisaboiit 
i  of  an  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  egg  is  about 
8|  quarts^  6  times  that  of  the  ostrich's  Qg|^-^ual 


to  148  hcna'  egg??,  or  50,000  eggs  of  tho  humming 
bird.  Fromsomeof  tlie  hones  of  the  bird  viuoh 
liave  been  preserved,  its  hei^^t  li  oalenlated  to 
bo  about  12  feet. — Eoo  Tkadk.  Tlic  demand 
fur  eggs  as  an  article  of  diet  has  givuii  riso  to  an 
immense  trade  in  famishing  the  supplies  reqair* 
ed  by  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  districts; 
and  by  means  of  ndlroads  and  steamboats  they 
can  be  transported  long  distances  with  despatch 
and  safety.  From  the  western  states  and  lirom 
the  Briti^  provinces  they  are  brouglit  in  barrela 
to  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  tliose  from 
the  provinces  heiag  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  a 
single  day  as  many  as  16,120  have  been  entered 
at  Boston  from  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  1 852  about 
6,000 barrels,  containing  84  dozen  each,  amount- 
ing to  about  8,000,000  eggs,  were  shipjjed  from 
Montreal  to  the  United  States ;  but  this  amount 
is  probably  small  compared  with  the  qoantitiea 
brought  from  Ohio  anu  the  other  interior  states. 
In  Great  Britain  tho  home  production  is  put 
down  at  75,0^)0  tons  annually,  and  the  vsuoe 
at  $15,000,000.  Beside  Uucl  the  importations 
comprised  117,280,800  eggs  fai  1856,  and  128,- 
818,000  in  1857.  The  imports  from  France  into 
England  amounted  in  the  former  year  to  £244^- 
041 ;  from  Belgium,  £19,677 ;  from  Spain,  £11,- 
830;  from  the  channel  islands,  £1,731 ;  from  oth- 
er parts,  £1,143  ;  total,  £278,422.  Since  1854 
the  duty  on  foreign  eggs  is  Sd,  per  cnbio  foot 
of  200  eggs,  and  only  id.  on  those  from  Britidt 
possessions.  They  are  packed  in  crates  and 
boxes,  tho  contents  of  a  single  box  amounting  to 
2,500  to  18,000  eggs.  The  consumption  in  Paris 
is  also  enonuoua.  Li  1885  it  was  estunated  by 
Legrand  at  138  per  annum  for  each  individual, 
and  in  the  provinces  at  doable  this  rate,  liy 
the  estimate  of  H.  A  Husson  in  his  late  work 
on  the  ContonmuUion  of  Paris,  Uie  number  h 
now  about  176  for  each  person  annually,  costing 
about  $1  35,  and  tho  whole  population  thus 
supplied  is  rated  at  1,000,000.  The  following 
taob  b  i^veii  of  oooiiimptlon  and  prices: 


Number, 

Aw.  fritt  ftt 

120,9»0,T24 
106.7  tT.'A'i 

iu,e«T,iso 

lS0.TSi.8B9 
1TB,<NMMM0 

57.00  (hUMS 

4H.4r)  i» 

4a70  • 
48.98  » 
4i.60  * 
4M»  «• 

lasoi  

.  EGG,  AuGCSTus,  an  EngUsh  painter,  born  in 
London  in  1816.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
the  academy  exhibition  in  1888,  and  was  elect- 
ed associate  of  that  institution  in  1848.  lie 
has  produced  a  great  miinbLT  of  ])iclure.s  illus- 
trative of  humoroos  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 
Le  Sage,  and  Walter  Scott.  In  1867  he  was 
one  of  the  artists  connortod  w'lih  tho  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery  of  moUera  paiutiugs  at  the 
Hanchester  exhibition. 

EGG  PLANT  (folanvm  mOonfmta,  Willd.X 
the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  tolanaeecs^ 
native  of  N".  Africa.  The  plant  grows  to  tlio 
height  of  about  2  feet|  with  a  prickij  stem,  and 
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■with  large  orate,  downy,  prickly  lenvos  ;  flow- 
era  of  a  vi^et  color,  of  nome  beauty ;  fniit,  a 
slobow  lieny,  crowding  itself  out  from  the 
downy  cnlyr,  which  remains  until  the  fruit 
riijens,  and  the  deep  purple  color  it  aMumcs  in- 
dioatee  its  perfection.  Its  sire,  however,  de- 
pend* coo^erablr  upoa  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  vamth  of  cumata,  and  in  prnpittdus  Ma- 
sons it  reaches  several  pouml!*'  ^.  >  i^ht.  In  In- 
dia and  other  hot  oouatries  it  is  a  favorite  article 
of  food,  and  is  inuoh  used  in  the  United  Statea. 
It  is  nerally  served  up  in  India  with  sugar 
and  wiue,  aiul  is  used  by  the  French  and  Ital- 
ians in  stews  and  soujw.  Anotlier  piji  iIIl  v  -pe- 
des is  8.  avigenm^  baring  a  white  fruit  of  the 
abte  and  aitpearanoe  of  a  towVn  egg,  ehfeflf 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  curiosity,  and  some- 
times reared  in  pots  to  secure  the  ripening,  as 
a  long  season  seems  requisite  at  tm  BOrtil. 
The  seeds  of  the  eat  plant  should  he  sown  on 
A  Blight  hot-bed  inliarch  or  early  in  April,  and 
the  plants  sliould  he  transplanted  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  or  in  June,  in  rich,  warm  ground, 
at  the  distance  of  S(  feet  asunder  every  way. 
Weeds  should  be  cnreftilly  eradicated  from 
among  thcui,  the  m\\  fre<iuently  looneued  with 
the  hoe,  and  drawn  up  around  the  stems. 
.  Among  tlie  Chinese,  S.  jStkiopiaimf  having 
stmilar  fruit,  is  esteemed  for  fbmlihmg  an  oi^ 
namental  didi  on  great  ooeadoni  and  on  festal 
dayf. 

EGrNITARD,  or  ErmiABD,  the  secretary, 
confidential  adviser,  and  biographer  of  Charle- 
magne, born  in  Austrasia  (East  France),  died 
July  26,  844.  He  waa  a  pnpil  of  Alcuin,  who 
introduced  him  at  court.  lie  retired,  after  his 
royal  patronVdeath,  to  aeonntfr  rerfaanee  near 
^rnhllu'im,  in  the  Odcnwnld,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Charlemagne,  be  built  a  convent  at 
Seligenstadt,  in  the  presentgranddnehy  of  Hesse, 
anl  < ntered  it  as  a  monk.  The  sarcophagus  in 
which  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  is  still  utown 
at  the  castle  of  Erbach,  and  the  counts  of  Er- 
bach  claim  to  bo  his  lineal  descendants.  The 
Vita  Cnroli  }fii(ini,  by  Eginhard,  is  one  of  the 
best  hl()jjrra])hical  works  of  tlie  middle  ages.  It 
has  been  republished  b7ldeler(Hamba»^ 
and  aboin  the  seeond  voltmie  of  Peiizv  Jfimif- 
tnrnfn  Gcnitatiiiv  HMorica.  Eirinhard's  An- 
nalu  JUijum  /•Yanconttn,  and  a  ci>lluction  of  his 
letters,  are  likewise  of  great  valne  to  the  histo- 
rian. The  popular  version  of  Eginliard's  court- 
ship with  Charlemagne's  daughter  lius  frequently 
been  the  subjeetof  poetkal  anddramalle  np« 
resentotlon. 

EGLANTINE,  an  old  English  name  fbr  the 
pwcot  brier  {ro$a  ruhiginom.  Linn  ),  a  well- 
known  and  delightfully  fragrant-leaved  rose, 
growing  i>lcntifu!ly  in  rich  pastures  and  neglect- 
ed fields.  In  deep  soils  and  under  farorable 
eirenmstances  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  old 
■well-established  roots  to  send  up  vigon  ^lioots 
or  suckers  8  or  10  feet  higli,  vliidi  are  cov- 
fi«dwiyiliardk,cfDok«dpndcIei.  The  flowers, 


T.Tiii  li  arc  for  the  most  part  homo  upon  the  lower 
branebcs,  are  of  a  beautiful  light  rosy  colon 
and  ftill  of  fragrance.  The  chief  pernime  of 
tlie  plant,  however,  is  in  the  foliage,  its  leaTM 
being  b<«et  with  russsct-coloreU  glands,  wliteh, 
on  being  slightly  bruised,  emit  a  peculiar  scent. 
The  eglantine  soGoeeds  well  in  the  ^uden,  if 
ample  room  ami  a  deep  sofl  are  aBowed  tt,  and 
in  snch  cases  it  has  iK-en  known  to  produce  oc- 
casionally double  flowers.  It  grows  readily 
from  the  seeds,  and  sown  in  rows  the  plants 
have  Iteen  clipped  into  shape  to  furm  low  and 
ornamental  hedge  divisions.  The  s[>ceies  best 
known  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
an  adveotitioos  one  from  Europe,  and  was  in- 
trodnoed  with  a  oo-flpe<4eB,  also  fragrant  {B, 
micranthOf  SmithV  having  .smaller  flowers  and 
a  different  shapeu  fruit  or  seed  vesaet.  Both 
teem  to  hare  scarcely  extended  beyond  tlie  seap 
coast  of  New  England. 

EGLINTON  AND  WINTON,  AncmBALD 
William  iroKTOOMEmE,  earl  of,  born  in  Paler- 
mo, Sept  29,  1813.  He  is  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ayrsbire^  has  held  on  varioos  occasions  other 
local  appointmenL';,  and  was  elected  in  Nov. 
1S62,  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  nniversity.  From 
Feb.  to  Dec.  1852,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  this  oflice  he  was  again  appoint* 
ed,  Fob.  85,  1858.  He  is  principally  known  as 
a  patron  of  the  tnrf  and  as  an  amateur  of  tonr- 
natueuts.  He  gave  in  18S9  a  .'splendid  entertain- 
ment of  the  latter  kind  at  Eglintou  oaaile.  Hie 
dnchess  of  Soincr^^ft,  then  Lady  Seynionr,  was 
the  qiiecn  of  beauty  on  that  occasion,  and  I.ouis 
Napoleon  took  a  part  in  the  pageant  His  f.rst 
wife  died  ia  1868,  and  ho  married,  Nor.  8, 
185B,  Lady  Adela  Oapel,  only  daughter  of  fh© 
carl  of  Essex. 

EOMONT,  Lamorai.,  count  of,  a  soldier  and 
statesman  of  the  Netherlands,  Inirn  in  the  castle 
of  La  Hamaide,  in  Ilainaut  in  1622,  executed  in 
Brussels,  June  5,  1568.  From  his  mother,  the 
mo.st  beautiful  Flemish  Avoman  of  her  time,  he 
inherited  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Gavre,  but 
he  preferred  the  more  modest  title  of  count  of 
Egmont,  which  cainc  to  him  fVmn  his  father, 
and  which  bespoke  a  linea^'e  as  loi'iy  as  many 
sovereigns  could  boast.  Through  a  line  of 
chivalroBs  and  distingnished  ancestors  he  traced 
fite  descent  from  ancient  pagan  RMan  kings. 
I?y  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became  sole 
male  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  a  family 
which  was  second  to  none  in  Flanders  in  an- 
tiquity, wealth,  and  power.  He  was  in  his 
bovhood  a  page  of  the  emperor  Charlcis  V.,  and 
in^is  l&th  year  comraanfU-d  with  distinction  a 
troop  of  light  horse  in  the  expedition  against 
Algiers.  Kotnming  to  his  country  by  way  of 
Corsica.  Genoa,  and  Lorraine,  in  1545  he  mar- 
ried Sabina  of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  elector 
palatine,  the  emperor  and  a  concourse  of  the 
electors  and  principal  nobles  of  the  empire  hon- 
oring the  nuptials  by  their  presence.  He  was 
in  the  following  year  investetl  with  the  orilorof 
the  golden  fleece ;  in  1658  he  attended  the  em- 
peror during  the  sis^ of  Ifeti ;  inlSMhawis 
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fit  tlx?  head  of  the  splenditl  emhaR!=7  sent  to 
EosUiid  to  solicit  for  PuUip  II.  of  Spoiu  tlie  hiuid 
of  Mary  Tndor;  and  in  1656  he  was  a  prom- 
inent  fignro  in  the  throng  amid  which  Charles 
V.  transferred  to  Philip  nis  dotniniona  in  the 
NotlK-rlaiKls.    In  ITjoT,  wlicii  war  broke  out 
betweea  Spaia  and  France,  ho  was  esteemed 
one  of  tike  o  inrlncipal  fenerab  in  the  Spanish 
gc-nnce,  and  r<i':v-inTi(liMl  tho  cavalry  in  the 
army  which  itiva<if<l  Franco  aud  invested  St, 
(^ntin.    The  constable  Montmorency  ad- 
vanced with  a  select  body  of  troops  to  relieve 
fhe  garrison,  bnt  failed  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
jMiso.    Plirmont,  at  a  oomii  il  of  war  licltl  in  his 
teat,  proposed  to  cut  off  tho  retreat  of  the 
FraneL  His  «3oqiienee  gained  the  assent  of 
the  ooiincil  to  this  project,  and  having  detected 
a  feebly  gutirded  dedle  in  the  rear  of  Montmo- 
rency, be  threw  into  it  a  portion  of  liis  cavalry 
before  the  constable  was  able  to  strengthen  it; 
and  the  main  French  army  on  its  approach  to 
the  postfonnd  itself  ootifronUitl  hero  by  Egraont, 
who  assailed  it  with  a  brilliant  charge  at  the 
hsad  of  3,000  horsemen.  The  French  reeeiTed 
a  total  and  t-;      disastrous  drfoiit.    Of  51.000 
troops,  ull  l>ui  ii,(>00  were  killed  or  captured 
within  nn  lumr;  more  than  80  standards  fell 
into  tho  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  600  prison- 
ers of  noble  birth  were  on  tho  following  day 
nesentcd  to  PhDip  in  tho  camp  before  St. 
QiMwtin,   Bare!/  bad  a  Spanish  monarch  en- 
joyed so  irifDal  a  triumph  as  that  which  was 
thas  achieve<l  by  the  j)n»iii|>tnes.'?  and  gulhmtry 
of  Egmont.    lu  thu  fuUuwiugyear  tho  mtu'ishal 
de  ThcrmcH,  who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part 
in  tite  capture  of  Calais,  marched  into  West 
Flanders,  storming  and  pillaging  Dunkirk  and 
devastatiiiiT  the  cotiiitry  as  far  as  Nieuwpooi  t. 
flnsbed  with  victory  and  laden  with  spoils,  his 
mrmj  waa  already  on  its  homeward  maroh^ 
when  "Egmcmt  took  the  field  to  intercept  its 
retre.1t.    With  such  forces  as  be  could  collect 
in  tiie  neighboihood,  amoonlinf  to  10,000  iisot 
and  2.0(H)  horse^  whoae  numbers  were  increased 
by  L'lrire  volunteer  bands  of  the  peasantry,  he 
threw  himself  into  tho  path  of  tho  French  army, 
and  arrested  its  progr^  near  Gravelines.  In 
the  hard-fongfat  action  which  followed,  Egraont 
displavvNl  brilliant  valor,  and  the  army  of  Do 
Xhurines  was  aanihilaUiU,  and  hiuiself  taken 
prisoner.   In  reipeot  to  its  results,  the  battle 
Of  Grraveltnes  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  in 
history,  far  it  compeUed  the  French  monaroh  to 
eon^nt  to  a  treaty  which  has  been  pronounced 
more  roinons  ttian  any  other  in  the  annals  of 
Franee.  Theao  two  splendid  Tictories  gave  Egw 
mont  great  renown  and  popularity,  and  largely 
aiumcnted  hii»  hereditary  induenco  in  the  Neth- 
atuadi.  Rather  from  a  generous  R'ni^it>ilityto 
the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen  than  from  any 
settled  principle,  he  ranked  himself  among  the 
nudcontent<i  ji^iiinst  the  opjiression  of  Philip, 
in  opposition  to  which  he  was  from  tho  first 
closely  asaodntedwitii  William  of  Orange.  Bnt 
hi«  conduct  as  a  statesm.m  was  as  weak  and 
vacillating  as  it  had  been  prompt  and  audacioos 


in  the  field ;  and,  swayed  by  tho  contrnrr  mo- 
tives of  sympathy  with  tho  popular  movo- 
nient,  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  devotioti  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  church,  he  accomplished 
by  alternate  hesitAtion  and  rashness  only  his  own 
ruin.  In  1659  Egraont  luid  the  prince  of  Urango 
were  ^>pointed  members  of  the  state  council  of 
the  Netnerlanda  nnder  the  regent  Margaret  of 
Parma:  but  being  excluded  from  consultation 
on  the  inoHt  important  affairs  of  Kiate,  they  ad- 
dressed (  July  28,  1661)  a  Joint  letter  of  rcmon- 
strance  to  Philip.  Eginont  unito<l  with  Orango 
and  Horn  (March  11,  ir)t;;i)  ia  another  letter  to 
the  kiujr,  urgently  remonstrating  a^'aitist  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
a  leading  member  of  uie  oonncil,  who  waa  d^ 
clared  to  be  odious  to  many  of  the  people.  Tho 
nupopnlarity  of  Granvelle  increik>uil  daily,  and 
tbo  moat  reckless  and  resolute  of  his  opponent* 
was  Egmont>  who  despised  him  for  his  low 
birtli,  and  hated  Mm  for  his  airs  of  soperiority. 
At  abantpu  t  triveu  to  a  i)arty  of  Fleimsh  noble- 
men  U  was  decided  to  invent  for  their  meniaU 
a  Uvery  that  ahonld  mrmbolically  express  tiie 
general  contempt  for  the  cardinal.  Dice  were' 
thrown  to  decide  who  should  devise  tho  typi- 
cal costume;  and  the  prize,  which  ultiniatdy 
proved  a  deadly  one,  fell  to  Egmont.  His  re- 
tainers appeared  in  a  few  days  in  the  famous 
fool'H  raj*  livury,  whleh  iiiituediutely  become 
the  reigning  tWhiou,  and  wlneli,  togctlier  with 
the  numerous  pasipiiiuules  niul  iiampnleta,droTe 
Granvelle  from  the  Netherlands.  Thus  far  Eg- 
niunt  had  acted  under  the  eye  and  influence  of 
William  of  Orange.  In  1666  he  was  sent  as 
special  envoy  to  Spain  to  enlighten  the  Spanish 
court  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Netherhwds; 
but  lie  Ix'CHtne  the  dupe  of  royal  smiles  and 
favors,  and  returned  to  his  country  only  to  di»> 
oover  that  hla  miaaion  had  been  fruitless.  For 
a  year  his  course  was  uncertain  and  fitful,  after 
which  he  departed  for  hi^  government  vi  Flan- 
ders, then  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  edicts. 
Had  Egmont  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reformers,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  seized 
the  capital,  imprisoned  the  rc^'cnt,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  ootmtrv ;  bnt  on  the  cou< 
trary,  he  ozerted  himself  with  all  his  energy  and 
with  extreme  severity  against,  the  insurfjents 
and  Protestants.  Ho  continued  ouUiu^iabtio  in 
his  loyalty,  offering  to  throw  himself  into  Wal- 
ohcren  against  the  rebels  who  had  taken  refoge 
there,  risking  his  life  at  Valenciennes  to  recon- 
noitre the  works  and  suggest  the  best  point  of 
assault,  and  avowing  his  intention  at  a  meeting 
with  Oraoge  at  Wiuehroek  never  in  any  ease 
whatever  to  take  arms  against  (he  king.  On 
the  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  ^'etlivrUudd  in  1567 
Orange  escaped  from  tho  country,  but  EgUMOt 
rcmamed  to  receive  and  do  honor  to  the  man 
who  came  armed  with  his  death  warrant.  Alva 
arrested  him  by  stratagem  together  with  Count 
Horn  at  Brossela,  and  oonveyed  them  under  a 
strong  military  eaoort  to  Ghent,  where  for  9 
months  they  were  kept  in  rigorous  confinement. 
In  vain  Egmont  claimed  to  be  tried  by  one  of 
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tb»  8  oonrts  whose  iuriadiction  alone  he  reo- 
ognized.  As  a  knight  of  the  goldaa  flaeoe  it 
was  his  privilege  to  DO  tried  hj  its  ftiAiiteB;  •• 

a  noble  of  Brabant  ho  claimed  tho  protection 
of  the  JoyevM  £ntrea;  and  aa  a  count  of  the 
huAj  Ronum  empire^  he  shoold  be  tried  by  his 

Eecrs,  tlie  electors  and  princes  of  the  realm, 
[e  was  brought  before  tno  tribunal  known  in 
history  M  tho  ^'oouncil  <rf  blood,"  was  charged 
with  having  been  a  per^  to  the  leMne  and 
conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Omge  ana  hie  es- 
sociatea,  and  with  having  committed  sundry 
malpraotioee  to  the  prejudice  of  tho  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  after  lit- 
tle Jixorv  til  an  a  mock  trial  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  treason  and  rebellion.  His  later  zeal  in 
the  service  of  the  government  had  not  atoned 
in  the  minds  of  Philip  and  AIta  for  hia  earlier 
aeto  of  opDosition.  jfeantiine  the  vrfaiee  of 
Orange  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  as  the 
avowed  champion  of  his  country's  wrongs,  and 
ft  waa  derigned  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  people  Dy  making  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  lloru  an  impressive  and  appalling  spectacle. 
On  June  5,  1568,  8,000  Sp^Lsh  troops  were 
drawn  op  in  battle  menj  aroond  the  soiffold  in 
I3ie  great  square  of  BroMcIs,  and,  while  dl 
husiness  was  suspended  and  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  tolling.  Egmont  was  beheaded, 
ailer  having  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he 
had  not  rather  been  permitted  to  <lie,  sword  in 
hand,  lighting  for  his  country  and  king.  Even 
the  .soldiers  shed  tears  as  they  beheld  the  death 
of  the  most  gallant  and  iamoua  of  their  gen- 
erals ;  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  mnltita>!e; 
and  the  French  arabasj^dor  exclaimed  that  he 
had  seen  the  head  of  that  man  fall  before  whom 
France  had  twice  trembled. — Egmont  is  the 
sabject  of  one  of  Goethe's  tragedies.  The  best 
account  of  his  career  and  character  is  given  in 
Motley's  history  of  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch 
BepaUio"  (Now  York,  1866).  See  alao  Pxee- 
oo*t<8  "History  of  PhUip 

EGRET,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of 
white  herons  which  have  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their  webs 
distuiitod,  reaching  beyond  or  to  tho  tail,  at  cer- 
tain sctscius  of  tho  year;  tlieir  forma  are  also 
more  graceful  than  those  of  common  herons. 
They  beloog|  however,  to  the  same  fenqa  ordM 
(Linn.),  of  the  order  ^Kitbs.  nkegrnt  Anieriean 
egret  (A.  egretta,  Ginel.)  i-t  about  87  inches 
long  to  end  of  tail,  49  to  end  of  claws,  with  an 
cxtentof  wings  of  S6  inehes;  bin  4^^  inohee,  tail 
6J,  tnr>ns  C ;  anterior  toes  2  j,  4,  and  SJ  inches, 
with  tbo  claws  ^,  f,  and  J  of  an  inch  respec- 
tively; the  hind  too  l^,  and  its  claw  1^  inohea 
long;  weight  about  2i  lbs. ;  the  female  is  some- 
wlitimwer.  The  bill  Ss  straight,  tapering  to 
aaaonte  tip;  the  head  compressed  ana  oblong; 
neck  long  and  slender;  body  compressed;  feet, 
tarsus,  and  tibia  long,  the  latter  bwe  in  its  lower 
half.  The  space  between  bill  and  eye,  and  around 
the  latter,  is  bare ;  the  plumage  is  sott  and  blend- 
ed ;  head  not  crested,  though  its  feathers  are  elon- 
gated, aa  are  thoee  on  the  lover  neck  in  front; 


from  between  ttedMMdtea  ariaaa  a  toft  of  long, 
deoarred,  and  daUeate  disnnited  Smhrn,  «x- 
tenffing  about  10  Indies  beyond  tlietail;  the 

wings  are  moderate,  and  tho  tail  short,  of  IS 
weak  feathers ;  the  bill  is  bright  yellow,  feet  and 
elaws  black,  and  tho  plumage  white,  in  some 
parts  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.    This  elegant 
oird  is  found  breeding  from  Florida  to  New 
York,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  MeZ' 
ioo to TeKa% anlprobabhr farther;  it  ia  rarelj 
seen  In  MaMaoliuBolliL  ana  does  not  appear  move 
than  60  miles  inland,  unless  along  the  coursee  of 
large  rivers;  it  generally  breeds  in  low  mardiif 
phwes,  dismal  swampa,  ioA  themaighn  of  lakaa 
and  poods;  tho  ncsta  are  sometimes  made  on 
low  Doshcii,  and  occasionally  on  sandy  Islands 
near  the  coast,  but  generally  on  high  treea, 
The  lonft  silky  filaments  of  the  bade  are  hardly 
tobeseen  exoept  in  the  lore  aeaaoo,  whidiTia- 
ric8  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  according 
to  latitude ;  both  sexes  possess  them,  and  many 
are  shot  during  Oe  hteaiHiig  aaaaon  to  obtain 
these  feathers  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  feeds 
by  day,  on  small  fishes,  crostaoea,  and  reptilea, 
which  it  catches  in  the  shallows  and  marshes ; 
ito  flif^t  is  w^  aoatained|  and  its  gait  and  move- 
menta  are  graoeftat  The  neitls  made  of  looat 
sticks,  overhanging  the  water,  and  is  nsed  tat 
years  by  the  same  birds,  which  annually  repair 
It;  the  eggs,  2  or  8,  are  2^  inches  loog^  when 
freshly  laid  smooth  and  pnle  bine,  becoming  af- 
terward rough  and  whitish.    Tho  egret  ia  shy 
and  diffioolt  to  obtain,  except  in  the  breeding 
aeasoin;  many  of  the  jomg  are  deetrojed  bj 
orows  and  torkey  bnBaraa.— The  Bmvpeaa 
egret  (A.  alba,  Grael.)  is  about  8  feet  5  inches 
long,  of  a  pare  white  plumage.   According  to 
Sdby,  the  oill  is  blade  or  dark  brown,  yellow 
at  the  base  and  about  the  nostrils,  and  the  legs 
are  almost  black.    It  is  common  in  southeni 
Europe,  but  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts;  tbo  white  harooa  of  Asa  are 
bdieved  to  be  of  thb  spedea.  The  lltde  Knro- 
pean  egret  {.4.  garzHta^  Linn.)  is  about  22  inches 
long  from  bill  to  end  of  tail;  the  plumage  is 
white;  firom  the  bind  head  spring  2  narrow 
feathers  4  inches  long;  the  plumes  of  the  back 
are  elongated ;  the  bill  and  tarsi  are  black ;  the 
tarsus  is  4  inches  long.  This  species  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  bdns  most  abundant 
tn  sonthem  Eorope,  Greece,  ana  noriheni  Afrl* 
ca;  it  occasionally  wanders  ns  far  as  England. 
The  boff-baoked  egret  {A.  Coroinanda.  Bodd.) 
is  about  90  Indies  long,  the  Ull  S  hidMi  mk 
orange  yellow;  the  plumage  is  white,  exoept 
the  top  of  the  head  and  front  neck,  which  are 
bofl!^  baeoming  browner  as  the  bird  grows  older; 
it  is  very  generally  distributed  over  Asia.  The 
reddish  egret  {A.  rtz/o,  Bodd.),  of  whldi  Pealed 
egret  is  the  young,  is  about  81  inches  long,  and 
46  in  extent  of  wings;  the  pale  bill  has  a  black 
tip ;  the  iris  is  white ;  the  feaUiers  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  loose  and  pendent,  of  a  light  red- 
dish brown  tinged  with  lilac,  fading  into  brown- 
ish white  at  the  tips ;  the  back  and  wings  grayi.sh 
Une;  limg  Ihathera  of  the  bedt  yeltowiah-tipped ; 
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pal«  fnjisAx  blue  below.  It  seems  never  to  go  of  the  Birket-el-Karoon,  at  the  distaiMe  of  60  m., 

fir  from  the  Florida  kejSi  except  westwant  are  the  natroa  lakea,  fnm  wMeh  thewaterera- 

along  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  it  is  a  pinmp  and  poratos  in  the  dry  sousoii,  leaving  tljo  ground 

oaoeful  bird,  and  an  easy  and  high  Uior;  it  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  natron  ur  curbouato  of 

Sly,  rarely  associating  with  other  qieciee;  it  is  soda.  Along  the  eea-ooaM  of  tho  DeltA  tlicro  is 

probably  strictly  marine.   The  nests  arc  tiiudo  a  soriea  of  large  lagoons  stretching  for  nearly 

by  the  middle  of  April;  tho  egyi  arc  3,  of  a  200  in.,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lako  Manr» 

palt'  sc.i-green  color,  and  are  excellent  food.  oot,  tho  ancient  Mareotia,  40  in.  long,  Lake 

EGYFX  (Qr.  Acyvirrpt ;  LaU  .Sgwtm;  Heb.  Bnorla<^  80  m.  loog^  and  Lake  Uenxdeh,  60  to. 


in  the  N.  E.  of  Africa,  bounded  y.  by  the  Mccli-  very  ancient  period  Egypt  bus  abounded  in 

terranean,  E.  by  the  Red  btsa  aud  Arabia,  S.  by  canals,  chiefly  coustructod  to  facilitate  the  dis- 

KttUa,  and  W.by  the  Great  Desert.   It  lies  be-  tribution  of  the  water  of  tlio  Nile  for  parposea 

twccn  Int.  31"  37'  and  24"  1'  N.,  and  long.  27"  of  irrigation.  The  Hahmoiuly  canal,  50  m.  long 

13'  and  34'  12  E.    Its  length  from  N".  to  S.  in  a  and  100  feet  broad,  was  made  in  1H20  to  oc- 

direct  line  is  about  520  m. ;  its  breadth  from  E.  commodate  the  commerce  between  Alexandria 

to  W.  rariea  from  800  to  400  in. ;  area,  inclod-  and  the  Kile,  la  the  beginning  of  1859  Egypt 

ing  the  desert  regions,  abont  900,000  sq.  m.  had  about  500m.  of  railroad  completed,  the 

The  river  Nile  enters  Egypt  (fom  Nubia  at  the  principal  hnes  aro  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 

island  of  Fhihe  near  ^Isswan,  the  ancient  Syeuo,  181m.;  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  91  m.;  and  from 

where  it  descends  the  famous  cataracts,  and  Cairo  to  Beni-Souef,  up  the  Kile,  76  m.  The 

flows  thence  unbro':  n  Itj  falls  or  rapida,  and  nulroad  bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Kafr-el-Zyat 

not  augmented  by  auy  Lirauch,  nor  oven  by  a  is  one  of  tho  g^atest  works  of  the  kind  iu  the 

rivulet^  till  it  readies  tho  Mediterranean.  From  world,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  JnnsL 

the  oataracts  the  lirer,  whose  general  breadth  1860.  Another  great  work  commenoed  seTeru 

is  aboDt  half  a  mile,  rons  for  6(W  m.  Ihrongh  a  years  ago,  bat  not  ret  finished,  is  the  har- 

Tslley  l-oiKjr'!  d  by  liin.s  varying  in  height  from  rmje  or  dam  across  the  Xilo  at  the  b^Inntng 

800  to  l,2ou  Jeet.    The  average  breadth  of  the  of  the  Delta,  designed  to  heighten  and  regu- 

vaSey  is  7  or  8  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  11  m.  late  the  animal  inondation.  The  oonstmotion  « 

Anciently  tlio  whole  of  this  valley  was  called  of  ft  canal  across  the  isthmnn  of  Suez  to  unite 

Upper  Eg^'pt,  but  afterward  the  term  Middle  the  lied  sea  with  tho  Mediterranean  was  be- 

Eoypt  was  applied  to  the  not  tliern  part  of  IL  gnn  April  25, 1859. — The  most  striking  geolo- 

About  100  m.  from  the  sea,  the  hills  ai^ppcar,  cical  feature  of  Egypt  is  tho  vast  bed  of  allunnm 

and  the  river  enters  an  extensive  and  perfectly  deposited  by  tho  Nile,  which  covers  all  Lower 

level  alluvial  plain,  where,  12  ni.  N.  of  Cairo,  Egypt  to  a  depth  that  probably  averages  30  or 

it  separatee  into  two  great  streams,  which  oon<  40  feet.  The  predominant  rocks  of  the  country 

tfaraaDy  divoge  nntil  Ihey  reaeh  the  Ife^tw*  are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  graidte.  The 

ranean  by  mouths  about  80  m.  apart,  tho  eastern  '  great  pyramids  are  built  of  limestone,  and  stand 

at  Darnieita,  aud  the  western  at  Rosetta.   This  on  a  limestono  plateau.   This  rock  extends  up 

great  plain  is  Lower  Egypt  The  triangular  space  the  valley  of  the  mie  as  Ar  la  Eana,  and  from 

enolosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  and  the  thence  to  Asswan  or  Syene  sandstone  prevails^ 

sea  is  called  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  in  from  tho  quarries  of  which  most  of  the  templsa 

shape  to  the  Greek  letter  A.  But  the  term  Delta  of  Egypt  have  been  built.    At  iSycne,  at  the 

IS  alao  aometlmes  appUod  to  the  whole  plaiOf  southern  extremity  of  the  countrv,  granite  pre- 

er  to  ao  mnch  of  it  as  consists  of  fertile  land,  dominates,  and  the  quarries  there  haTefbmisned 

The  area  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valley  of  the  ehiofly  the  materials   for  the  obelisks  and 

Nile  in  E^^pt  \s  varioudr  estimated  at  from  colossal  statues  of  Egypt.   Tho  soil  of  Egypt 

11,000  to  17,000  sq.  m.  This  oomprises  all  the  is  of  unsorpaased  fertihtv,  and  its  richness  is 

cnltivable  land,  the  rest  of  the  country  consist-  annually  renewed  by  the  inundation  of  the 

ing  of  deserts,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  Nile,  which  deposits  upon  the  land  a  coating  of 

ossc-s  and  of  tho  region  called  Fayoom,  wliicli  mud  which  renders  needless  any  other  manure, 

lies  at  nojoeat  distance  W.  of  the  Nile,  between  In  many  parts  ploughing  ia  dispensed  with,  the 

hit  SO*  aid  80",  and  has  a  fertOe  area  of  MO  sq.  seedbeiog  thrown  npon  the  mud,  and  Aeep^ 

TO.   The  largest  of  the  oasos,  tho  one  most  re-  goats,  or  pigs  turned  loo?e  in  the  fields  to 

uiotd  from  the  Nile,  is  Siwah,  the  ancient  Am-  trample  in  the  grains;  tlioogh  in  other  parts 

moninm,  the  aite  of  the  temple  and  oraclo  of  agrioidtiira  is  c<u*ried  on  with  considerable  labor 

Jupiter  Aromon.   It  lies  10  days' journey  W.  of  and  care,  especially  where  artificial  irrigatioa 

Fayoom,  and  has  an  area  of  only  15  or  20  sq.  m.  must  be  resorted  to.    Tho  rise  of  the  Nile  begin  a 

The  desert  between  the  NUe  and  the  Red  seals  in  Egypt  in  tho  latter  part  of  June.   Tho  imin- 

intemoted  by  ohaina<rfffloaDtaioa  whose  highest  dation  reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept. 

fommits  altain  an  elevation  of  0,000  ftet— The  SO  and  80,  when  ft  is  nsaall^  S4  feet  aboTO  the 

njost  notcil  lake  of  Egypt  is  the  "Hirket-el-Ka-  low  water  level.    It  remains  at  that  height 

roan, in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Fayoom;  it  is  80  m.  about  15  days,  and  then  gradually  falls,  till  it  is 

kngandOm.  broad.  Tiie  remains  of  tho  famous  at  tho  lowest  about  the  middle  of  May.  It 

ancient  artificial  lake  Moris  bare  been  recently  rises  sonietiinos  80  ff^t^t.  ;vhc'i  it  does  great 

id«otihed  in  the  E.  part  of  Fayoom.  Totheuurlh  damage  to  tho  couulrj.   it  itlail  short  of  18 
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feet,,  a  famino  is  the  constquence.  The  follow- 
ing plants  are  gown  immediately  aft*r  the  inun- 
dation begins  to  snbsido,  and  are  hanrested  8 
or  4  months  later:  'U'heat,  barloj,  beans,  poaa, 
lentils,  vetches,  lupinn,  clover,  flax,  lottuce, 
hemp,  coriander,  poppies,  tobacco,  watermelons, 
and  onomnben.  The  following  plants  are 
rfiised  in  snmmer  chiefly  by  artificial  irrigation : 
durra,  maize,  onions,  henna,  sugiu-  couo,  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  madder.  Grapes  are  plenti* 
toL,  and  other  fruits  abound,  of  which  the  most 
eomoHm  ara  dates,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots, 
peaches,  oranges,  kmutii^,  citrous,  bananas, 
mulberriee,  and  olives.  There  arc  no  forests  in 
Egypt,  and  few  tr«w  of  any  kind  eseept  the 
palm,  of  wliicli  there  are  usually  groves  arn tin d 
the  village*!.  From  tlie  absence  of  foreutji  tlicro 
are  few  wild  beasts,  the  principal  species  being 
ttie  wolf,  fox,  Jadud, hyena,  the  wildafli^  and  tor- 
cral  kinds  of  antelope.  The  chief  donieHtie  ani> 
mab  are  camels,  liorpcs,  asses,  horned  cattle,  nnd 
sheep.  The  hi|)popotamus  is  no  longer  found  in 
E^pi,  though  it  IS  met  with  in  the  Nile  above 
the  cataract^  nnd  the  orooodilo  has  abandoned 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  is  becoming  riiro 
oven  in  Upi)or  Egypt.  Among  the  birds  are  3 
$pvSii»  of  vultures  (one  of  which  Ls  v<srj  laiige, 
fidividaala  sometimes  measnrinf  16  feet  aorosa 
llie  wings),  eagles,  falcon**,  hawka,  bnzznrdfi, 
kites,  crowg,  liooeUi,  lark^,  sparrows,  and  tiie 
beautiful  hof^MM,  wmbhis  regarded  with  suner- 
stitious  reverence.  Pigeons  and  various  kinus  of 
|)Oultry  are  very  abundant.  The  ostrich  is  found 
m  tlio  deserts.  Among  the  re[itilcs  are  the  ce- 
rastes and  Da}a  hdo,  both  deadly  poisonous. 
Fishes  abound  In  tne  Vile  and  in  the  lakes, 
and  furnish  a  coinmcm  nnd  favorite  nrtlole  of 
food.  Locusts  occa^iionally  invade  tlio  country 
and  commit  great  ravages.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  singularly  dry  and  equable,  and  ia 
healthy,  though  oxeesSively  hot  in  snmmer, 
the  mercury  rising  sometimes  to  112°.  The 
winter  is  mild  and  serene,  nnow  being  almost 
nnknown.  In  Upper  Egypt  ridn  is  so  rare  that 
a  slight  shower  is  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  In 
the  Delta  ii  small  <iu;iritity  of  rain  occaaiunally 
falls  in  winter.  The  most  common  diseases 
are  dysentery,  liver  complaints,  and  ophthal- 
mia, the  latter  Mng  often  met  witii.  The 
plagnc  was  formerly  frequent  and  virulent,  but 
owing  to  the  sanitanr  precautions  of  the  govern- 
ment it  has  not  made  its  appearance  since  1843. 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the 
climate  is  the  khamsin,  a  hot  wind  from  the  des- 
ert ■which  prevails  for  50  days  in  the  spring, 
beginning  generally  aboat  May  2.  and  has  a 
peooBarly  oppressive  and  imhealtby  eflbet — 
Egypt  is  now  divided  into  7  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  departments,  and  tlicse 
again  into  lesser  districts.  Anciently,  under  its 
native  rulers  and  their  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man successors,  the  country  was  divided  into 
districts  called  •  ■  im  ;;,  varying  in  number  at 
different  eras  from  36  to  66  or  58.  The  capital 
cf  SsTpt  is  Cairo,  and  Ibe  other  principal  towns 
ar•£Mnlldx^  fiosetta}«iidI)«ml«tta.  Theve 


is  much  uncertainty  about  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation, A  government  oenstis  in  1847  officially 
stated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  4,542,620. 
A  census  taken  during  the  present  year  (18G9) 
gives  a  tot  il  (  f  5,125,000.  By  foreign  observ- 
ers of  judgment  and  accuracy,  these  ceoausea 
are  disoredited  and  their  resnlta  held  to  bo 
rrnt-^ly  falsified  and  exnggernted.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  computes  the  population  at  only 
1 ,800,000.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  abovfe 
2,600,000,  of  whom  8,000,000 are  Mohammedans 
and  cd\  ISiemsdvea  Arabs,  thondi  they  are 
probably  in  great  part  descended  n-om  the  anp 
cient  Egyptians.  They  are  a  fine  race,  handsome^ 
w^ell  miuje,  and  courteous  in  their  manners.  Li 
northern  Egypt  they  are  of  a  yellow  ish  coi»- 
plexion,  growing  darker  toward  the  suutl»,  untiDl 
the  hue  becomes  a  deep  bronze.  Mr.  Lane,  the 
best  anthoiity  upon  the  subject,  speaks  highjy  of 
their  mental  capacity,  and  gives  them  credit  Ibr 
uncommon  quickness  of  apprcheuMon  and  readi> 
ncss  of  wit.  They  are  hignly  religious,  and  are 
generally  honest,  cheerful,  humane,  and  hospi- 
table, the  Ar.ibs  of  pure  bloo<l  belonging  to 
Egypt  arc  chietly  Dedouins  who  dwell  in  tents  in 
tlie  desert,  and  number  about  250,000.  There 
are  160,000  native  Christians  termed  Copts,  who 
are  the  reeogniied  descendants  of  the  andent 
inhabitants.  Tlsey  are  gcncrfilly  otnf  b-vt  rl  as 
clerks  and  accijuiitants  in  government  aiui  mer- 
cantile offices.  Beside  these  there  are  Turks,  the 
ruling  class,  of  whom  there  are  about  20,00(L 
and  Armenians,  Greeks,  Berbers,  Jews,  and 
Franks.  Agriculture  is  tlie  cliief  pursuit  of 
the  people,  and  furnishes  all  the  staples  of  ex- 
port, 'wheat,  beasB,  barley,  Indian  com,  lin- 
seed, sesame,  cotton,  wool  tl.'i\,  and  henna  are 
annually  exported  to  the  aunmut  of  about  $16,- 
000,000.  Wheat  is  tlie  iirincipal  article  of  ex- 
port, and  about  &,000,000  bushels,  or  |  of  the 
entire  erop,  are  sent  to  Enrope  annually.  Of 
cotton  the  average  annual  export  for  several 
years  pa.st  has  been  nearly  200,000  bales.  The 
annual  amount  of  imports  is  about  $14^00(^000; 
the  principal  articles  are  timber,  copper,  coal, 
woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  drugs,  tinware, 
paper,  oil,  jewelrv,  sugar,  glass,  toluicco, 
mioesi  and  coffee.  The  Ibreign  commerce  is 
oniefly  with  Great  Britiun,  France,  and  Austria, 
and  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria, An  extensive  trade  by  means  of  caravans 
la  maintldned  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
manufacture  of  firearms,  and  of  cotton,  aiUc, 
and  woollen  goods,  is  carried  on  extenriveiy  in 
establisliments  founded  and  directed  l>y  the 
ffovemment. — Egypt  is  a  dependency  of  the 
Tmrldsh  empire,  and  is  governed  despotically 
by  a  pasha  of  the  family  of  Mebemet  Ali,  with 
whom  the  Turkish  sultan  made  a  treaty  in  1841, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  government  of 
the  province  should  be  confirmed  to  him,  and 
in  succession  to  the  then  living  members  of  lite 
family.  A  tribute  of  ^  of  tlic  revenue  is  annu- 
ally sent  to  tlie  Hultaii,  l«>  whoiu  also  all  ap- 
pointmonts  to  posts  in  the  army  above  the  rank 
of  Bu^or  haTtt  to  be  relisned  tat  copfirmation. 
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Tbe  ntiml>er  of  the  nrmj  is  limited  to  18,000 
iii«a,  tboagh  this  regulation  has  not  been  ttrict- 
I;  obeervcd.    There  are  ndiifaiters  of  forei^ 
nd  internal  affiur^  of  w«r,  uvj,  flnanc*^  and 
piddle  ImtracHon.   The  govemmeat  ndntalnt 
about  50  ri<  !M>«;)l-  i  f  \  ;ir  ii  11-  grades,  a  scluKd  of 
languages,  another  of  uitdiciue,  several  military 
schools,  and  a  printing  press.  There  are  4  prin- 
cipal conrts  of  jusfioo,  vcliose  seat  is  nt  Cuird  : 
that  of  the  chief  of  police,  which  sujuuiiirtlj 
decides  petty  case^ ;  that  of  the  cadi,  or  chief 
iodge ;  that  of  the  moAi,  or  chief  doctor  of  the 
bw;  and  tlittt  of  the  pacha's  diTsn.  Tha«  la 
uW>  a  c  adl  in  each  town  and  village,  who  dis- 
penses justice,  and  each  province  and  snhdivi- 
aon  OS  tha  country  htis  a.  governor  cluthod 
■with  a  certain  dc«rec  of  judicial  power.  The 
dominion  of  the  Egyptian  pasba  naa  been  ex- 
tended by  recent  conque**ts  fur  up  tlie  Nile  over 
Nttbia,  DoDgolo,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  other 
barbarous  regions,  to  the  confines  of  Abya^nla. 
— ^The  history  of  Egyptdivides  itself  into  6  great 
periods  :  1,  tho  Pharaohs,  or  native  kmgs ;  2, 
the  Persians ;  8,  the  Ptolemies ;  4,  the  Romans ; 
6,  the  Arabsi  0^  the  ToriEs.  The  main  aoorces 
or  lit  hletflffy  under  the  Pharaohs  are  the  Serlp- 
turt-^.  the  Greek  writers  Herodotus,  Piodorus, 
and  Eratosthenes,  boino  fragnienta  of  the  writ- 
iqgS  of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  8d 
centnry  B.  C,  and  tlie  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
on  the  monument's  that  is,  on  tlie  temple?, 
tomb?i,  aud  otlier  buildings  of  ancient  date, 
from  works  written  on  rolls  oi  papjrrosi  found 
ia  the  tombe,  inlbmiitleo  basdsb  oeoi  derived 
by  recent  Egyptologists.   There  is  still,  how- 
ever,  much  uncertainty  and  controversy  as  to 
tiM  true  interpretadott  of  Ike  hieroglyphics,  and 
•eaioely  any  two  authors  agree  either  with  reigard 
to  names  or  dates ;  though  the  discrepancies  in 
regard  to  names  are  immaterljj,  wliilc  tliose  in 
the  chroookgv  are  wide  and  apparently  irre- 
eoDoilahfo.  The  chief  living  authorities  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  are,  in 
English,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  in  Ger- 
man, Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsins.  Ttom 
the  Soripfcaras  we  lewn  that  the  Hebiew  patrl* 
ardi  AMabam  went  Into  Egypt  with  hto  funfly 
because  of  a  famine  Uiat  prevailed  in  Canaan. 
He  found  the  country  rulwd  by  a  riiaraoh,  tljo 
Egyptian  term  for  king.   The  date  of  Abra- 
ham   vi^^it,  according  to  the  chronology  of  tiio 
Hebrew  text  of  tho  Bible,  was  1920  B.  C. ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Sentoagint,  2551  ;  wliilo  Bnn«en 
fixes  it  at  Kearljr  two  oentnries  later  Jo- 

seph, a  deaosndant  of  Abraham,  was  sold  into 
Eg\  pt  vj^  a  slavo  to  thocai)t,'vln  of  tlio  guards  of 
another  Pharaoh,  wlio^e  prime  minister  or  grand 
vider  the  young  Hebrew  eventually  became. 
Jo^ph^s  father,  Jacob,  and  his  famUy,  to  the 
noinber  of  70,  accompanied,  as  Bunsen  conjee- 
tores^  by  1,000  or  2,000  dependents,  followed 
tbetr  £)rtaaate  kinsman  into  Egypt,  where  they 
settlecl  in  a  district  called  tlie  land  of  Goshen. 
TJjcri'  tbfv  remained  until  their  nnmbcrs  had 
multiplied  into  2  or  d  millions,  when  under  the 
Jead  of  Moaea  timj  varottad  a&dqinittedE^jrpt 


to  conqncr  nncl  pO!:?c??!  tho  ncigM  '^rrn,;  lind  of 
Canaan.  Tho  d&U>  of  their  exodiii^,  aceordmg  to 
the  commonly  received  Scripture  chronology, 
was  1491  j&  0^  after  a  sqjonm  in  JBgypt  of  210^ 
or,  at  most,  of  460  years.  Bnnsen  aasigns  tiie 
d.ite  to  1320  B.  C,  find  maintainH  the  duration 
of  tlie  sojourn  iu  Egypt  have  been  1,4S4 
years.  From  the  exwu>,  for  several  centuries, 
tlie  relations  between  tlie  Ilelirews  aud  the 
Ejy'Dtians  appe;ir  tu  liave  been  friendly,  until 
in  the  5ih  year  of  the  reign  of  Kehoboam, 
about  880  B.  0^  Shiahak,  king  of  Egypt,  con-  - 
qoered  and  ptonderad  Jemsalem,  an  event  the 
occnrrence  of  which  is  attested  and  confirmed 
by  tlje  monuments.  Tlie  first  of  the  Greek  au- 
thorities upon  Egypt,  Herodotus,  visited  the 
country  abont  tho  middle  of  the  6th  century 
B.  C.  His  knowledge  of  its  history  was  de- 
rived from  converiMition  with  the  priests  of  va- 
rious cities,  with  whom  he  talked  by  means 
of  Interpreters.  They  told  him,  he  says,  tihat 
Kenes  was  the  firfit  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  830  mon.irehsi,  of  whom  one,  Nito- 
cris,  was  a  oueen.  None  of  them  were  distin- 
gnisbedt  and  none  of  them  left  anjr  monuments 
worthy  of  note,  except  Mceris,  tiie  last  of  the 
330,  wlio  ciiiistructed  tho  artificial  lalce  which 
beans  bis  iiuiue.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Sesos- 
tris,  m  Iu)  conquered  Ethiopia  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  Asiiv  His  enccessors  were 
jpherou,  Proteus  (who  wa.s  conteMii>orary  with 
tho  Trojan  war),  IlbampsiiiituH,  Clieofw,  Ceph- 
ren,  and  Mycerinus.  The  last  3  kings  built 
the  8  great  pyramids.  Ifyeerinns  was  soooeed- 
ed  by  Asycbis,  and  Asychisby  Anysis,  in  whose 
reign  Egvpt  was  conquered  by  the  Ethiopians, 
who  held  it  for  BO  years  under  King  Sabaco. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  half  century  th^  vol- 
untarUy  abandoned  the  country  and  retired  to 
Etbiopia,  Tho  next  king  of  Egypt  wfus  Rethos, 
between  whom  and  the  first  king  Menes,  the 
priests  told  Herodotus,  there  had  been  841 
generations,  a  p<"rtod  of  11.340  years.  Scthos 
was  succeeded  by  12  kings,  who  reigned  jointly, 
and  together  built  tho  Labyrinth,  which  Hero- 
dotos  thought  sarpassed  all  the  worka  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  eiren  more  wondeHhl  liian  the 
pyramids  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of  somo 
yearfi,  Psammctichus,  one  of  the  12  kings,  de- 
throned tbc  others  and  made  himself  sole  sov- 
ereign of  Egypt.  He  was  succeeded  hv  Necho, 
Psamrnis,  and  Apries,  the  last  of  wLom  Hero- 
dotus calls  the  most  prosperous  king  that  ever 
rnied  ovw  ^^STP^  ^  tho  25th  year  of  his 
reign  a  rebdOon  broke  ont  which  was  headed 
by  Amasts.  Apries  wius  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  and  Auiasis  became  king.  Aina.sis  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  IVainmonitu-j.  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  whose  reign,  625  B.  C,  Egypt  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Persians  under 
Cambyses.  Diodorus,  the  next  of  our  Greek 
aotboriti^  was  in  Egypt  about  68  B.  0.  Like 
Herodotna,  he  begins  the  Bne  of  Egyptian  kings 
with  Menos,  who,  he  says,  was  succeeded  liy  52 
motiarciis,  reiraung  1,400  vears.  These  were 
anoeeeded  hf  Bnairial,  and? or 8  ganantlaiia 
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Ifit^r  V y  Bnsiris  II.,  wlio  built  Thebes.  Later 
stiii  rciijiied  Osymaudyas,  and  after  8  more 
gODerations  UcLoreu?,  who  built  Meinyjliis,  and 
■who  after  15  more  generations  was  aocoeeded 
by  Myris  or  Mceirta.  DIodonw  aibo  rdatw  the 
exploits  of  'be  pr.  at  roi  ,;iu  rrir  Seoostris,  whom 
he  oalla  Se»o<>ait».  ]  le  coiii]iiit«;s  the  whole  nam- 
ber  of  iMtlTe  sorcreigns  of  Egypt  at  470  kings 
and  5  qncon«^  and  the  dnration  of  the  native 
monarchy  at  4,700  years.  Eratoethenca,  who 
died  about  1  t'G  U.  C,  wasa  native  uf  Cyrene,  and 
was  made  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library 
hy  PtoleiDy  IIL  He  wrote  a  work  on  noiver^ 
stu  chronology,  fragments  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Syncellas  and  others.  His  com- 
potatioQ  of  Eg}'ptian  chronologj,  ao  far  as  it 
goes,  has  been  adopted  by  BantOD.  Hanetho 
was  high  priest  of  Sebennytus  about  280  li.  C. 
lie  wrote  a  historv  of  Egypt  fi»r  tlio  informa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  of  which  only  some  ex- 
traets  hiiTo  roachea  us  in  the  works  of  later 
writers,  who  do  not  agree  in  Uieir  transcription 
of  the  must  important  part  of  theso  rtimaios, 
which  is  a  list  of  the  dyiiaaties  and  sovereigns 
of  Egypt  from  the  eerUast  period  to  the  end  of 
tfie  I^niea  rale.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional discrepancies  ])rodnceil  l)y  careless  or 
fniodalcnt  copyiata,  these  dynasties"  of  ^la- 
netiho  are  of  ^ne  hi^best  value  to  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  their  general  authenticity  has  been 
fully  established  by  com  I  >arifoii  with  the  monu- 
ments. They  comprise  31  dynasties,  which  reign- 
ed successively  inEnrpt,  numbering  upward  of 
S<X)  kings,  the  mm  the  years  of  whoee  reigns 
from  Moues  to  Nectanebo  II.,  861  B.  C,  waa 
8,555  years.  "  This  succeadoa  of  time,"  says 
Bunscn,  "  the  vastest  hitherto  established  any 
where  in  the  old  world,  is  now  also  the  best 
snthentioated.  It  b  based  u[>on  lista  of  kini^ 
and  their  regnal  years;  and  these  li-sts  are  cor- 
roborated and  elucidated  by  contemporaiy  mon- 
uments up  to  the  4th  dynasty,  with  dlgfat 
breaks ;  an  aothentication  which  is  as  unexam^ 

f>led  as  its  extent."  The  era  of  Menes,  aecord- 
ng  to  Bunsen,  was  8648  B.  C;  according  to 
Lepsins,  8898.  Wilkinson  remarks  of  Menes 
lluit  the  frequent  ocenrrenoe  of  a  aimilar  name 
in  early  history,  as  Mane^i,  the  first  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  the  Phrygian  Mania,  the  Minos  of  Orete, 
tiie  Indian  Menu,  the  Thibetian  Mani,  the  Siam- 
ese Manu,  the  German  Mann\is,  and  other*?,  mny 
ficcm  to  assign  him  a  placo  among  mytiiicai 
beings,  but  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  be- 
liered  him  to  be  a  real  personage,  and  aooepted 
tiie  recorded  events  of  ms  reign  as  nndonbted 
facts.  Tie,  however,  declines  in  his  latest  pub- 
lication to  assign  to  Menes  any  date,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  no  certain  era  has  been  es- 
tablished in  early  Egyptian  chronology.    In  his 

f»reviou5  works  ho  had  adopted  the  date  of  2950 
i.  C.  as  the  most  probable.  It  is  a  point  still 
in  diwnte  among  EnrptologietB  whether  the 
trst  17  dynasties  yrbitk  sootweded  Henes  wen 
consecutive.  It  is  maintained  by  those  who 
are  disposed  to  assign  to  the  beginning  of 
Egyptian  history  the  remotest  date^  that  the 


dynasties,  with  5n<»onsK3erablc  exceptions,  were 
consecutive,  and  that  the  kings  enumerated 
reified  over  the  whole  of  Egvpt.     By  most 
waters  on  the  sulyeot  it  is  held  that  many  of 
tbt  dynaedes  were  oontemporsneoiis,  and  that  8 
or  more  kings  reigned  at  the  »ame  titne  over 
different  parts  of  Egypt.   It  is  admitted  by  aU 
that  the  18th  dynasty  and  those  which  succeed- 
ed it  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  country. 
Bunsen  divides  the  dynasties  and  the  history  of 
Egypt  under  them  into  3  great  masses:  1,  the 
old  empire,  from  Menes  to  Amyntimaiua,  io- 
dodii^  the  first  IS.  dyoasttea  of  liianetho  and 
part  of  tlie  18th,  and  embracing  a  pcrio<1  of 
1,076  years ;  2,  the  middle  period,  or  the  period 
flf  the  ehepherd  kings,  922  or  i)2<J  years;  3,  the 
new  empire,  from  the  18th  to  the  80th  dyna«ity, 
about  1,800  years.   Lepsius  dissents  from  this 
arrangement  in  8ome  res]>ecta,  and  reckons  the 
length  of  the  first  period  at  1,286  years  instead 
ot  1,076.  He  also  maint^ns  thatlhere  slwaya 
were  native  Egyptian  dynasties  contemporary 
with  the  shepherds,  and  divides  tho  dynasties 
merely  into  the  old  empire  and  the  new.  Wil- 
kinson, howerer,  r^^ards  this  division  into  the 
oM  and  new  emptree  as  purely  arbitrary  and  mi- 
necessary.  The  capitals  of  the  1st  and  2d  dynas- 
ties seem  to  have  beeu  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  the 
seat  of  the  8d  dynasty  was  at  Memphis  in  Lower 
Egypt.    The  kings  of  the  4th  dyuastt,  who 
reigned  also  at  Memphis  as  early  at  lea'^t  as  21^0 
B.  C,  were  Ituilders  of  jiyramids,  which  were 
intended  for  their  tomba.  The  monuments  show 
tibat  al  tiifo  period  the  Egyptians  had  already 
made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  habitus  of 
civilized  life.  The  masonry  of  tlieir  boUdiogs  was 
eqnal  to  that  of  any  other  period,  ancient  or  mod> 
em,  and  their  sculpture  of  the  human  form  wag 
better  than  it  was  in  a  later  and  more  con  ventiou- 
al  age.   Th  o  art  of  maki  n  g  gl  a.ss  w  as  k  n  o  \v  n,  (tnd 
the  furniture,  costumes,  implements  of  trades 
and  agrieidtofe,  and  flie  tnsiinsn  and  oostotns 
of  the  people,  are  apparently  as  indicative 
of  a  refiut-d  civilization  as  at  any  subsequent 
period.    Two  brothers  of  this  dynasty,  who 
seem  to  have  reigned  together,  Snphis  or  Shuf^i 
I.  and  II.,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  were  th^ 
builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  was  their 
tomb  and  in  which  their  names  have  recently 
been  found  inscribed.   The  second  pyramid  waa 
built  by  8hafr6  or  SephrOR,  the  Cephren  a( 
Herodotus,  and  the  8d  pyramid  by  Menkar6  or 
Mencheros,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Mycirinus. 
A  pMlioa  of  his  coffin,  taken  from  his  pyramid 
by  Oen.  Yyse  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  the  British 
museimi.   Tlio  Cth  dytiasty,  according  to  some 
authorities,  immediately  succeeded  the  4th  at 
Memphis,  while  tlie  5th  at  the  same  time  re^ed 
in  Upper  Egy  pt.   At  tlie  end  of  the  6tli  dynasty, 
according  to  Wilkinson,  2240  B.C.,  I^wer  Egypt 
was  cononered  by  invaders  from  Asia,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Memphis  and  made  the 
soTefM^  of  Upper  Eg}'pt  their  tribotariea 
These  invaders  were  called  by  the  Egyptians 
shepherds,  and  their  kings,  of  whom  several 
dyniMtSee  TClgiMd  at  Xemphii^  are  oaQed  the 
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iheplierd  kings.  KoUiiiut  whAtovor  it  koown 
of uwir origin,  bnt it luuMen oonjeetored that 

they  were  a  pastoral  race,  either  Arabs,  Scyth- 
ians, or  Tartars,  who  emigrated  from  their  imtivo 
teats  and  conoaercd  Egypt)  tm  in  later  ages  the 
Goths,  ITuns,  Munj,'ols,  Majrars,  and  Turks  suh- 
ilucd  and  occupied  remote  cauntries.    The  date 
of  their  inroad  into  E^rpt  is  placed  by  Bunsea 
aft  aboat  25S7  B.  0.  lep6iiu,oa  the  ooOtuij, 
eompotes  It  to  have  been  more  than  600  yean 
later,  at  al>out  2000  I?.  C.    The  12th  dynasly 
began  about  2000  B.  O.,  according  to  Wilkinson. 
Its  capital  was  Thebes,  and  aeWnl  of  its  mon- 
archs,  among  others  3  of  the  namo  of  Osirtisen 
or  Sesortasen,  "were  liighly  distiuguiahed.  Ojiir- 
tasen  1.  vaa  a  oooqacror,  who  seems  to  have 
carried  his  arms  southward  into  Ethiopia,  and 
to  have  regained  nearly  the  whole  or  Egypt 
from  the  shepherd  ktug;?,  who,  howi  v,  r,  >till 
held  Memphis,  and  part  of  Lower  Egypt. 
He  b  eiippoeed  to  have  been  the  original  Besoji* 
tris,  so  famon^  among  the  Greeks,  though  in 
after  ages  a  biill  gr&ater  monarch  and  conqueror, 
Rhamses  II.,became  eonfuundcd  with  Onrtosen 
and  the  achievements  of  both  were  attributed 
to  a  single  Sesostris  by  the  Greek  historians  and 
pcvets.    O'iirtasen  III.  also  made  conquests  in 
£thiq>i%  and  bis  memory  was  so  highly  respect- 
ed tbtt  mTine  lunHm  were  pdd  to  nun  long  after' 
Irfs  death  by  some  of  the  kings  of  thelSth  J  ,  na? 
ty.  By  some  Egyptologists  he  also  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  prototy  pe  of  Sesostris.  Osirtosen 
I.  bnilt  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  where  to  this 
day  stands  one  of  tlie  finest  obelisks  in  Kgypt, 
orect^'d  hy  him  and  inscribed  with  liis  name,  llo 
also  excavated  the  prinoipal  of  the  grottos  of 
BenI  ITiwwm,  in  whieh  toe  aria,  naimera,  and 
customs  of  his  ago  aro  Tividly  depicted  with  a 
minutenees  aud  variety  of  detail  that  have  given 
us  a  better  acqnafaDttaaee  wilb  the  domestic  life 
of  Egypt  4,000  years  a^yo  than  we  have  with  the 
same  feature  of  European  existence  3  or  4  cen- 
turies since.    Under  the  next  dynasty,  the  18th, 
abont  1860  B.  C.  the  shepherd  kiiu^  seem  to 
have  reeovered  their  tapremaey  in  Egypt,  and 
to  have  driven  the  Theban  monarchs  to  take 
refuge  in  Ethiopia.    Under  several  dynasties  the 
conijuerora  held  the  country  till  Am^  or  Amo- 
sls,  flio  first  king  of  the-  l^th  dynasty,  who 
brttngiit  aid  from  Ethiopiii,  iioaded  a  successful 
revolt  of  the  Egjrptians,  and  drove  the  shep- 
herds out  after  a  long  itangglMf  which  ended 
wHSti  tike  Niapitalatioii  of  thor  last  stronghnldf 
the  frontier  city  of  Avaris,  from  wJiMi  they 
withdrew  into  Syria.   According  to  Wilkinson, 
this  took  place  about  1500  B.  C,  after  the  shep* 
herdi^  had  possessed  Egypt  511,  or  at  the  most 
G25  years.  According  to  Bnnsen,  the  shepherds 
were  expelled  in  1548  B.  C,  after  having  ocmir 
pied  Egypt  under  43  kings  for  922  or  029  yeara. 
He  attributes  their  final  expulsion  to  Tuthmorfa 
TIT.,  a  grandst)n  of  Araosis,  though  ho  ranintains 
that  Amosis  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Egypt 
from  tiieir  grasp  and  reestablish^  the  tlirone 
of  the  Pharaohs  in  Memphis.   Tnthmosis  IIT.  is 
called  XlK>thiDM  III.  by  Wilkiaaon,  who  says 


thatbia  re^gg  was  one  of  the  most  dietingoiahed 
in  the  hirtorir  of  the  Fharaolu.  He  extended 

his  arms  far  into  jVsia,  from  which  ho  received  a 
large  tribute ;  and  the  elephants  and  homes,  the 
rare  woods,  bitumen,  ikihgold  and  silver  vases, 
choTiy,  ivory,  giratfes,  apes,  gold  dust:  ingot?,  and 
rings,  pictured  on  the  monuments  of  liijs  reign, 
show  not  only  the  value  of  the  tributes,  but  the 
distance  from  which  they  were  broqght.  **•  The 
great  additionfl  he  made  to  Kamak  and  other 
temples  in  Thebes,"  says  Wilkinson,  *'and  tho 
remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  other  oitlM 
m  different  j>artd  of  Egypt,  sliow  how  much  was 
done  by  Thothmes  to  beautify  thmm  and  to  com- 
memorate the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style 
as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  his  sculptures  were 
not  much  surpassed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Ho  has  left  more  monuments  than  any  Piiaraoh 
except  tiie  second  Rcmescs."  RosoUini,  the  dis- 
tingniahed  Italian  Egyptologist,  remarks  that 
there  i^  hardly  an  ancient  city  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, as  far  as  the  second  cataract  beyond  Semneh, 
where  remainsof  tho  ediflcesof  Thothmes  III.  are 
not  to  be  found.  Thothmes  IV.,  his  grandson, 
caused  the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids  to  he  eat 
out  of  the  rock.  Amunoph  or  Amenophis  III., 
another  king  of  this  18th  dynasfy,  was  known 
to  the  Gtewe  and  Romans  as  Uennon,  and  his 
colossal  statue  at  Thebes  was  the  famous  vocal 
statue  which  was  supposed  to  salute  the  sunrise 
witii  a  dew^toned  sonnd.  His  conquests  and 
his  power  were  very  exten«sive,  his  empire  com- 
prising Ethiopia,  a  large  i>art  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  ho  is  supposed  to  have 
introduced  innovations  or  heresies  in  the  natioa- 
al  religion  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  tho  great  religious  revolution  which 
took  place  under  the  stranger  kings,"  ns  the 
Egyptians  termed  them,  by  7  of  whom  he 
was  followed  in  immediate  sncccssion.  Of  the,se 
monarchs  very  little  is  known.  They  seem  to 
have  been  U8uri>ers  or  invaders  of  foreign  race, 
to  have  ruled  tyrannically,  and  to  have  supplant- 
the  nationsl  gods  of  Egypt  by  the  worship  of 
the  sun.  Their  capital  was  at  or  near  the  mod- 
ern village  Tel-el- Amarna  in  Middle  Egypt. 
Their  memory  was  so  detested  by  the  Egyptians 
tliut  after  their  fTpulsion  from  the  throne  their 
mouumeuts  and  inscriptions  were  everywhere 
destroyed  or  defaced.  Their  reigns  were  short, 
not  more  than  80  years  in  all^  according  to  Wil- 
kinson^B  caloahition,  and  tennmating  about  1884 
B.  C.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Pthahmen,  one  of 
these  kings,  that  Wilkinson  supposes  the  exodus 
to  have  taken  place,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
•went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  under  the 
leadership  of  Mui>e8  and  Aaron.  Buqmui  coin- 
cides wiui  this  view  of  the  date  of  the  exodus, 
tiiiongh  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  thne  as  Kenephthath.  The 
date  he  nxes  at  1820  B.  0.  Abraham  he  sup- 
poses to  have  visited  Egypt  about  287S  B.  0.  in 
the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh  or  the  8th  dynasty,  and 
Jacob  to  have  settled  in  the  land  r<f  rin  Oicn  with 
his  family  in  tho  9th  year  of  O&irtoiiea  1.,  2764 
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B.  C.  The  length  of  the  sojoom  of  tbe  Israel- 
Itee  in  Egypt  be  thiis  computes  at  1,484  years. 
The  lOtTi  dynasty,  which  began  aboat  1324 
B.  C.  with  Rhamsoa  I.,  reigned  during  tbo  most 
illuAtrious  period  of  Egyptian  history,  when  tbe 
extant  and  •  power  of  the  empire  were  at  their 
bigbeflt  pitch,  and  when  tiio  most  splendid  mon- 
umeutfl  were  erected  ut  Ti  c'  aud  in  fact 
throiigbout  tbe  coontry.  The  great  monarcbs 
of  thu  dynastj  were  Betboa  or  Sethi  1.  and 
Rhamscs  IT.,  tlio  son  and  grnndson  of  Kbamses 
L,  tbe  founder  of  tbo  lino.  Setbos  made  exten- 
ded eonaveatB  in  Africa  and  A«a,  and  waged 
suocessfbl  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Medes. 
He  built  many  superb  edifices  at  Thebes,  among 
others  the  great  hall  of  Kamak,  on  tho  walls  of 
which  hi*  Tictoriw  are  wmlptared,  and  his  tomb 
ttmib  an  oOiMFi  {n  Sg7{)t  In  1h«  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  sculptures  and  painting?.  Accord- 
ing to  Bunsen,  Seth<^,  or  Sethosij^,  as  ho  oaUa 
him,  WQ8  the  true  original  of  Sesostris,  the  oeto* 
brated  I  icro  of  Ej^ypt.  Khftiuscs  II.,  liis  son, 
reigne<l  GC  years  aud,  iuheriLiiig  a  mighty  em- 
ire  and  a  great  and  veteran  army,  achieved 
rilUaat  vioioriee  over  the  Burronnding  natiooap 
and  erected  namevom  monmneBt8'1>7  the  labor 
of  the  captives  whoiu  he  brought  home  from 
his  campaigns.  IVilkinson,  on  the  contrary, 
though  admitting  the  glory  and  power  of  Sethos, 
considers  his  son  tho  greater  monarch  and  tho 
true  Scsostris.  He  lixes  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  at  1311  B.C.,  and  s.iy.s  that  thi.s  period 
may  be  re^garded  a»  the  Aogu^Un  age  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  arts  attuned  to  the  fai^rart  degree 
of  excellence  of  which  they  wore  then  capaMi . 
A  oentury  later,  after  several  obscure  and  feeble 
lefgnBi  Rhamses  III.  of  tbe  SMMbdynoRty revived 
the  martial  renown  of  hh  name,  and  penetrat- 
ed to  remote  countries  iu  Asia,  to  which  Uie 
arms  of  Egypt  had  never  before  reached.  Ho 
aeenia  even  to  have  enoomtered  and  defiaated 
some  Tartar  natioM.  With  him.  Bays  Wttkinson, 
closes  tho  glorious  era  of  ^yptian  history. 
Rhamses  YIII.,  however,  whose  reign  began 
1171  B.  C,  maintained  tbe  foreign  poaaeasionB 
of  Egypt,  and  has  left  some  striking  monuments 
on  which  bis  own  portrait,  conspicnous  for  the 
high  bridge  of  his  nose,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Tho 
fint  Idog  of  the  asd  dvnaaU  was  Sheebonk  I., 
•90B.O.  Hewaa  the  Bhiihak  of  the  Scriptures 
(1  Kings,  xi,  40),  wlio  wiw  contemporary  with 
Solomon ;  and  in  tbe  6th  year  of  Keboboam, 
king  of  Israel,  he  captured  Jerusalem  and  pil- 
laged the  temple.  Tlie  sculptured  record  of  this 
campaign  b  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wail  of  the 
sreat  temple  of  Kamak,  with  the  nameof  Juda 
lUlohi,  or  kingdom  of  Jadah,  yet  l^ble,  togeth- 
er with  the  portrait  of  a  captive  with  strongly 
marked  Jewish  feature*.  From  the  time  of 
Sheahonk  Egypt  declined  in  power,  not  improb- 
ably beouae  w  the  rapid  growth  at  this  period 
of  the  Aiisyrian  empire.  At  tho  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  FsammeuitUB,  tho  lai>t  king  of  tlie  2dth 
dynasty,  625  B.  C,  Egypt  was  conquered  bf 
Oambvses,  and  became  a  Persian  provmoc  gov- 
erned by  a  satrap.  The  people  frequently  revolted 


and  were  as  often  snbdned,  but  at  length,  about 
411  B.  0.,  they  succeeded  in  driving  mt  the 
Persians,  aud  with  the  aid  of  Greek  aiixiliarios 
maintained  their  indopendenoe  under  a  scrtOis  of 
native  monarcbs,  the  la.$t  of  whom  was  I^ecta- 
nebo  who  was  oooqoered  and  dethroned 
by  Oehtia  or  Artazenes  111.,  in  861  B.  0. 
Egypt  continued  a  Persian  province,  however, 
only  till  832  B.  C,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
AIOBaader  the  Great — Of  tbe  manners  and  cus- 
toms, mode  of  life,  and  social  condition  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  can  form  a  very  satisfac- 
toiy  opinion  from  the  representations  on  the 
monuments.  It  is  evident  from  their  testimony 
that  at  a  very  early  ago  the  Egyptians  were  a 
highly  civilized  people,  wealthy,  industrious, 
with  A  folly  organized  society,  and  great  proti- 
eiciurf  In  arbi,  nanofiMstnres^  and  agriooltare. 
Of  their  literature  we  know  little,  the  few 
remains  that  have  reached  os  being  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  Judge  with  contidenoo  of  the 
general  character  of  their  intellectual  prodne- 
tion.s.  A  large  number  of  papyri  have  been 
fouud,  containing  writings,  somo  of  a  historical 
and  othersof  a  religious  n  at  nre,  but  they  have  not 
yet  heen  so  perfectly  deciphered  as  to  be  folly 
understood.  The  religious  documents  all  belong 
t»  one  work,  which  wa-s  called  by  ChampoUiou 
tlio  "  Fimeral  l  :,n::i!,"  but  which  Lepsius  terms 
tho  "  Book  of  tho  Dead."  This  work,  which 
seems  to  bo  alike  i)Oor  in  matter  and  style,  cop- 
sbts  chiefly  of  prayers  and  of  instruction  about 
the  fatoce  life.  The  historical  papyri  relate  to 
^  ezpkita  of  enne  of  the  Idnga,  whidi  are 
told  in  a  bombastic  manner.  A  very  curious 
romance  or  fairy  tale  of  tho  age  of  the  19th 
dynasty  has  been  discovered  and  tnmslated  into 
Frencli.  Somo  collections  of  letters  written  by 
scribes,  a  biographical  memoir  of  a  scribe,  and 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  fragments  havo  abo 
been  foond.  The  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Bculptnre  and  painting  was  hampena  by  reili-' 
p  ni- rr-traints  which  prevented  their  develop- 
ment beyond  a  point  which  was  early  reached. 
Li  architecture,  however,  they  oooopy  perhapa 
tho  most  distinguislied  place  among  the  nations. 
No  people  has  equalled  them  in  tho  grandeur, 
the  massiveness,  or  the  durabiUty  of  their  struc- 
tnres.  A  competent  anthiwi^,  Feigosson,  tbe 
author  of  the  **I1ln8trated  Hamlboole  of  Ar- 
chttecfuro,"  says  :  "Taken  altogether,  perhaps 
it  may  be  safdy  asserted  that  the  Egyptians 
were&e  most  essentially  a  building  people  of  aQ 
those  we  are  acquaint cd  ^vi1lt,  and  the  most 
generally  sucoeesfnl  in  all  ihey  attempted  in  this 
way.  The  Greeka,  it  is  ^ue,  surpassed  them 
in  refinement  and  beanty  of  detail,  and  in  the 
class  of  sculpture  iHtit  which  they  omameDted 
their  buildings,  and  tho  Gothic  architects  far 
excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness ;  but 
bedde  these,  no  other  style  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  them.  At  the  same  timo  neither 
Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  understood  mure 
perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact 
character  that  snould  be  nven  to  every  form 
and  every  detail.  They  ondersiood,  also,  bettor 
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than  any  other  nation,  ho-w  to  nse  sctitptnro  in 
combination  with  arctiitectnre,  and  to  niako 
tteir  colossi  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  group 
themselves  into  parts  of  one  grent  di^sig:!),  ana 
at  the  same  time  to  use  historical  pulntiiig^, 
fading  by  inson^iblo  degrees  into  liieroglyphics 
00  the  one  hand,  and  into  scolptare  on  the  other. 
Ifaddng  tho  wbolo  togctiier  with  the  blf^est 
class  of  phonetic  utterance,  and  with  the  most 
brilliant  coloring,  thus  harmouiziiig  all  these 
arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  any 
thin;;  the  world  has  seen  durin??  the  30  centuries 
of  struggle  aud  aspiration  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  Phanohs."~-Of  the  reUgious  nrstsm  of  the 
EgyptisBS  we  possess  very  !K»nty  InibrniatloD. 
The  people  wcr-liu  ] .  m my  gods,  and  each 
city  or  district  had  its  tutelar  deity,  who  in  that 
pldee  was  particnlarly  adored,  while  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  he  was  little  regarded.  The 
principal  goda  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  who  were 
worshipped  throughout  Egypt;  Amun,  or  Am> 
mon,  who  like  Jnpiter  was  held  to  be  the  Idng 
of  gods,"  the  espedd  tutelar  deity  of  Thebes; 
Noum.  the  god  of  tliC  cataracts  and  oases,  who 
in  later  times  under  the  Komans  was  called  also 
Ammon,  and  considered  file  same  as  Jupiter; 
Sul^i,  his  wife,  who  corresponded  to  Juno: 
Phthah,  tho  Memphian  deity,  who  symbdiizea 
tiie  oreative  power ;  the  go^uess  Neitti,  wor- 
shipped at  Sais,  who  may  be  oompsied  to 
IDneiTa ;  Eem^  who  represented  tmiyersal  na- 
tore,  and  partir  ulaily  tli,.!  generative  principle, 
and  whose  chief  temples  were  at  Ooptos  and  at 
Cbemnus;  the  goddess  Pasht,  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  Bahastis,  and  who  corresponded  to 
the  Artemia  or  Diana  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology ;  Maut,  the  maternal  principle ;  Re  or 
Phrah,  the  ran ;  Seb,  the  earth,  who  was  called 
**ftSberor  the  gods;"  Nepte,  the  slcy,  wife  of 
Seb,  tho  *'  mother  of  tlie  gods Moui,  the  sna- 
%ht ;  AtmoOf  the  darkness ;  Thoth,  the  intal* 
MDk.  Other  noted  deKies  were  Khons,  Anooke, 
Tafoe,  SavakfEileithyia,  Jfandou,  Seth,  Ncptbys, 
Horus,  and  Athor.  A  great  variety  of  abstract 
principles  snd  eren  of  animab  and  vegetables 
were  however  worshipped  by  the  multitude, 
thongh  the  doctrine  of  one  God  was  privately 
tanght  by  tho  priests  to  a  select  few.  To  each 
do^  an  aaimal  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred, 
wUdi  WW  inoMUv  regarded  as  his  symbolioal 
representative.  Bulls  were  consecrated  to  Osiris 
and  cows  to  Athor ;  the  sacred  bull  of  Mem- 
pliia,  called  Apis,  being  particularly  venerated 
throioghont  Egypt.  A  hawk  was  tho  symbol  of 
Re,  tho  ibis  of  Thoth,  the  crocodile  of  Savak, 
am]  til  •  at  of  Phthah.  Of  tho  doctrines  of  tho 
^Tptian  religioa  little  is  aooaratelv  kzu>wiu 
Tne  ezislsoee  of  the  s|Mt  slier  deam  was  be- 
lieved, nn  !  a  fi:tnro  state  of  rewards  and  ptinish- 
ments  incolcated,  in  which  the  good  dwelt  with 
tbe  gods,  wbile  tbe  wished  were  consigned  to 
fl^ry  torment*?  amid  porpctnal  darkness.  It 
was  believed  that  after  tho  lappo  of  ages  tho 
•writ  wonid  retnm  to  the  body,  which  was 
tnersfiire  eaxelUUj  embalmed  sod  preserred  in 


elaborately  con.e*rnct«d  tom!>s. — ^The  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  was  a  monarchy,  limited  by 
strict  laws  and  by  the  influ  of  powerful 
hereditary  privileged  classes  of  priests  and  sol- 
diers. The  priestit  wcra  the  ruling  class.  They 
were  restricted  to  a  single  wife,  and  if  polygamy 
was  permitted  to  the  rest  of  the  peopto.  it  muik 
bave  been  very  sddom  practised,  liie  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters  was  permitted.  Tlio 
law3  were  wise  and  eijwitable,  and  ajipear  to 
have  been  rigidly  en  fun  Murder  was  piiiw 
ished  with  death,  adultery  l>y  bastinadoing  tho 
man  and  by  cutting  otT  tbo  uoso  of  the  woman, 
forgery  by  cutting  oflF  the  culprit's  hands.  Im- 
pnsonment  for  debt  was  not  permitted,  bnt  a 
man  oonld  pledge  to  his  eredttors  the  mummies 
of  Bis  ancestors,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  lifetime 
to  redeem  them,  he  was  himself  deprived  of 
burial.  Women  were  treated  with  rospeet,  snd 
the  I  r.r^  nnd  cnstorim  »<'cm  to  havo  boou  so 
faviji  alilo  to  them  that  tlu-ir  condition  in  i-gypt 
iii  ich  higher  than  in  any  other  nation  of 
antiquity.  The  mititarv  force  of  EOrpt  was  a 
specMs  of  iMredttary  miUtia,  wbicb  fonned  one 
of  the  leading  classes  or  castes^  and  in  time  of 
peace  cultivated  the  land,  of  which  it  held  a 
urge  portion.  The  kfai^s  gnards»some  fbw 
thousands  in  number,  wore  tiie  only  standing 
army.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  militanr 
caste  is  stated  by  Herodotus  at  410,000,  which 
probably  inoloded  all  the  men  of  that  euiss  able 
to  bear  arms.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole 
of  them  ever  were  or  coul  l  In'  lirought  into 
the  field  at  once.  Their  arms  were  ^penrs  and 
swords^  and  they  were  protected  by  large  shieldst 
They  were  distingulslied  for  their  skill  m 
archisrt^  and  also  ui^ed  the  sling.  Tliey  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  cav.dry, 
though  they  made  much  use  of  war  chariots.— 
Tho  researches  of  modem  inTestigators  bave 
established  the  fact  that  tho  ancient  Egy  ptians 
were  of  the  Caucasian  tvpe  of  mankind,  and 
not  of  the  negro.  Their  languoge  bore  unmis- 
tfdcable  lenities  to  the  Semitic  langn  acres  of  west- 
ern Asia,  such  as  tlie  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic. 
Herodotus,  it  is  tme,  speaks  of  them  as  black 
and  woolly  h^red,  bnt  the  mummies,  of  which 
immense  nnmbers  remain,  prove  that  bis  words 
arc  not  to  bo  taken  literally.  Tho  shajje  of 
their  sktdla  is  Asiatic,  not  African ;  and  the 
paintings  on  the  monnmsBts  Atom  that  tbev 
were  neither  black  like  the  negro  nor  copper  cnf- 
ored  like  pome  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes.  Tito 
tme  negroes  are  dlstincUy  represented  on  the 
roonnments,  and  in  a  style  of  caricature  which 
the  Egyptians  would  not  have  applied  to  them* 
selves.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Egyptians  had  mixed  largely  with  the 
negroes,  and  from  the  posidTO  statsmcnts  of 
Greek  and  Roman  eye-witnesses  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  they  were  of  very  dark  oonv* 
plexion.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
tho  amount  of  population  under  the  Pha- 
raohs. By  some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  tbo  number  of  inhabitant-*  at  the 
most  flonrishing  periods  is  stated  to  have  been 
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7,000,000,  a  prodigions  amoant  for  so  small  a 
ooontry,  the  average  number  to  the  square  mile, 
esclnnre  of  the  desert,  being  twice  as  large  as 
in  tlie  most  denselj  peopled  lands  of  modem 
times.  Still,  so  great  w»»  the  ftrtillty  of  l^jpt 
that  the  statement  is  not  improbtiblc.  The  cnl- 
Uvablo  land  is  somewhat  greater  iu  extent  now 
than  it  was  in  antiquity,  owing  to  the  wider 
spread  of  the  innrulatton  of  tho  Nik- ;  find  it  is 
computed  that  if  properly  tilled  it  would  yield 
more  than  is  requisite  for  the  food  of  8,000,000 
people,  tbongh  withont  allowing  any  conaider- 
nbteenrplna  lor  exportation.  TTndertheandent 
Pharaohs  little  or  no  com  was  exported,  and 
the  land  seems  to  have  been  carefully  cultivated. 
Another  statement  of  the  Qreeks  and  Romi^fl, 
that  at  the  height  of  her  profsperity  tlicro  wcro 
iu  Egypt  20,000  cities,  is  nltugeUier  preposterous. 
The  cciiintry  contained  several  large  and  popu- 
lons  ciLiti4i,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were 
Tbebes,  Latopolis,  ApoUinopolis,  Syone,  in  Tipper 
Egynt ;  Memphis,  Ileracleopolis,  At-iii  ve,  in 
Bifidale  Egypt ;  Ileliopolis,  Bubastis,  Leontopo- 
lis,  Sais,  Busiris,  Naucratis,  Kendes,  Tanis, 
Pelosinm,  in  Lower  Eg3'pt  At  the  lowest  com- 
putation these  great  cities  can  scarcely  have  con- 
tained in  the  aj^i^'repnto  less  than  2,000,000  peo- 
ple, which,  deducted  from  the  7,000,000  of  total 
population,  would  have  left  hut  tea  average  of 
250  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  20,000  cities. — 
The  conouest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Groat 
was  much  facilitated  bj  the  batred  of  the  na- 
tivet  to  th^  Peraum  mastera.  They  welcomed 
the  Oreeica  as  delfTerers,  and  with  reason,  for 
with  the  rule  of  Alexander  came  trade,  learninp, 
science,  the  arts,  and  just  and  stable  govern- 
roent.  He  conciliated  the  priests  by  sacrificing 
to  the  sacred  hull  Anis,  whom  the  idohhating 
Persians  had  treatea  with  indigoity ;  and  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  people  their  ancient  laws 
and  uaagea,  he  eetablisned  two  Jodgeahipi,  with 
Joifadfctton  over  the  whole  eoontry,  and  ap- 

Sointed  two  eminent  Epyi)tian9  to  these  offices, 
irecting  also  all  the  (ireek  officera  to  r^rd 
ihe  eostums  of  Egypt  In  adminiatering  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  frrcntest  and  most  perma^ 
ncnt  benefit  which  tlio  Macedonian  conqueror 
bestowed  upon  Egypt  was  tlie  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  whose  capacities  to  be  made  a  port 
of  the  first  dasa  and  an  emporium  for  the  flom» 
mcrco  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  he  perceiv- 
ed at  a  glance  while  passing  through  tne  place 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  oracle  of  Amnion.  The 
city  which  ho  ordered  to  be  built  there  roao 
rapidly  to  importance,  and  in  a  few  years  be- 
came one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world 
and  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  civilization. 
Alexander  effected  not  merely  a  political,  hot 
a  social  and  intellectual  revolution  in  Egypt, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  conquest  re- 
maned essentially  a  Qreek  countrj— the  Oreeka 
being  the  domuuuit  if  not  the  mott  nttmef^ 
one  race.  After  tihe  intA  of  Afenmder,  9t8 
B.  C,  and  the  division  of  bin  empire  among 
the  Macedonian  capUuns,  Egypt  became  anfaK 
Jecfe  to  Ftokn^,  aonianed 8oler,«a  aUe  and 


enlightened  rnlor,  who  after  a  splendid  reign 
of  38  years  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ptol- 
emy Philadolphus,  and  died  two  years  after- 
ward. The  eatfy  part  of  the  reign  of  PtolMwr 
FhfladelohiM  ma  dfctwhed  bj  civil  war  witn 
hU  rebellious  '  i  (  fh'  rs,  two  of  win  . in  )jo  put  to 
death.  The  dumcstic  slate  of  Egypt  was  greatly 
improved  under  his  administration,  and  Upper 
Egyjit,  which  had  been  in  a  turbulent  condition 
for  half  a  century,  was  reduced  to  order  and 
made  safe  for  merchants  and  other  travellers. 
The  port  of  Berenioe  on  the  Bed  «ea  wae  con- 
etriM^,  and  the  dty  of  ArriaoA  wae  b«rilt  where 
Suez  now  stands.    Ptolemy  also  built  other 
cities  on  tho  P»h1  sea  to  facilitate  the  trade  with 
India,  whii  li  w  m  at  that  time  extensive  and 
profitable.    The  musenm  of  Alexandria  and  its 
famous  library,  both  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
were  now  at  the  lieight  of  tlieir  prosperity. 
Demetrioa  Phalerena  waa  librarian,  £ocUd  waa 
bead  of  the  matberaatieal  aehool,  and  tiio  poete 
Theocritus,  Callimnchoa,  and  Pbilsstns  were 
reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court. 
The  Jews  at  this  time  were  very  numerons  in 
l^ypt,  and  with  the  king^s  sanction  the  8eptn- 
agint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  by  TO  or  72 
Jewish  scholars.   The  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
beride  Egypt  comprised  a  considerable  part  of 
Etbioi)ia,  together  witli  Palestine,  Ocele-Syria, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Cypms,  and  the 
Cyolados.    Ilis  army  is  siud  to  have  numbered 
200,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  2,000  chariot 
400  elephants,  and  a  navy  of  1,600  ships  of  war 
and  1,000  transports.   Commerce  and  the  art?, 
science  and  literature,  directed  by  Greek  genius 
and  Greek  energy,  were  carried  to  a  height  of 
splendor  that  rivalled  tlir  brirrhtpst  days  of  tlic 
elder  Pharaohs.    Alexuu  1:  i  i,  t'.ie  capital,  was 
a  superb  city,  adorned  witlj  ii  i:igiijficent  edifices, 
and  preSmtnent  throoghoat  the  civilized  world 
asaieatof1eam{ii9,sdeBee,andtnide.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  reif,med  like  his  father  88years,and 
waa  succeeded  by  bia  son  Ptolemy  Eueigetes, 
who  had  a  brilliant  and  proaperow  nign  of  25 
years.  Ho  rebuilt  many  of  the  great  temples  of 
Egypt  and  founded  others,  and  his  court  waa 
thronged  by  artists  and  authors.    Under  his  pro- 
fligate and  tyrannical  son,  Ptolemy  Philopaton 
the  kingdom  began  todeflIuie;and  in  the  reign  (tf 
the  next  king,  Ptolemy  Epiphnnes,  a  minor,  the 
king^a  guardians  were  forced  to  invoke  the  pro- 
teonon  of  the  Romans  against  the  ambitkraa  de- 
signs of  the  sovereigns  of  Syria  and  Maoedoniay 
who  had  formed  a  combination  against  Egypt. 
TIio  n  s  It  of  their  interference  was  that  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  turbulence  and  misrule,  un- 
der 8  eoverdgns  bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
the  last  of  whom,  Ptolemy  XTI.,  reigned  jointly 
with  his  sister  and  ifrife,  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
Hgrptwas  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Bom 
pnmnee  by  Angnstna  Omar,  80  B.  0.  It  re- 
mdnedentgeettotheemperoraofBomelbrmoro 
than  3  centuries,  with  the  short  and  doubtful  ex- 
ception of  a  period  when  it  may  have  been  held 
hf  Zenobl^  the  ^neea  of  Bdnarfa.  It  waa 
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Jatitad  vftok  as  the  most  yaloable  of  the  proT- 
{mm  of  the  empire,  as  the  granary  of  Rome, 

Mvon  who^se  hjirvcsts  tho  idle  and  turbulent  mil- 
h&m  of  the  imperial  metropoUa  depended  for 
their  dailf  Ikrettd.  Ita  VUtoff  dmiDg  this  long 
■pcriiMl  is  a  recorfl  onlv  of  fniitlesa  rebellions 
uhI  of  savage  persecuiious  uf  tito  CLrigtians, 
vhoM  religion  was  early  introduced  and  mode 
iMid  pcogrew.  After  the  transfer  of  tlie  seat 
«r  dw  empire  to  (}oD8tantinople,  A.  D.  880, 
the  Christians  of  E^ypt  triumphed  over  tlio 
pagamk,  and  for  another  period  of  8  centuries 
ili  history  praacoti  littla  bat  theological  con- 
test«,  which  not  tinfroqnently  broke  out  into 
cifU  strife.  The  first  uf  tbeso  contests  was  the 
Arian  controversy — Arias, who  was  pronounced 
a  heretic  hj  tha  oonncU  <d  Ntoe  (8S5),  be^a 
presbyter  w  tiba  ehiinsh  of  Alezandm,  iv^hua 
AthaiiAsiu<!,  his  ortliodox  opponent,  was  arch- 
bishop. By  the  emperor  Coudtjwtias  11.  Atlia- 
BaBBs  was  removed  from  his  see  and  an  Arian 
appointed  in  his  place,  while  the  ortliodox 
Christiaas  were  grievously  perseonted.  Wiieu 
Julian  the  Apostate  became  emperor,  the  pngan 
mob  of  Alexandria  me  against  the  ChristlaDa 
and  vrarderad  Ilia  Arian  araibishop,  and  Atha* 
Da?in-  finnlly  regained  the  arcniepteoopate. 
After  hid  death  the  emperor  Yalens  appointed 
an  Aiiaa  to  aaeoaad  Um,  and  the  persecntions 
of  the  orthodox  were  renewed.  Tlicodosius  I., 
in  37y,  Lssued  stringent  edicts  against  pa^jauism, 
which  ?till  held  [its  ground,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, where  it  numbered  amons  its  adharaato 
■MM*  of  tfw  learned  and  aaiaalUM  dawea  awl 
the  students  in  *ho  F^rhools  of  philosophy.  In 
oom^iance  with  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  the 
fa^ia  temples  were  broken  into  by  the  Cnris- 
tiaiia  and  the  statues  of  the  deities  destroyed 
or  orertbrown.  The  great  temple  of  Sorapis, 
which  had  been  for  ages  tho  must  f-iu:!  !.!!  urni 
celebrated  of  pagan  i^es,  was  plundered  and 
desecrated,  ma  m  library  of  700,000  Tolmnes 
despoiled  ny  tho  mob,  Tlio  pagans  resented 
these  oQtrages,  and  toolt  arms  iu  defence  of 
their  religion ;  but  after  several  battles  bad  been 
fM^t  ia  the  streets,  the  Ohristiana  were  vio- 
tonoos,  and  the  pagan  leaders  were  driven  from 
the  rity.  In  tho  reign  of  Theodosins  11..  tlio 
edebrated  Cyril,  ardibisbop  of  Alexandria,  in 
414  rated  a  paraseatlon  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
nim!<?rotT'  nrul  wealthy,  and  himself  headed  a 
mob  which  attacked  and  plundered  tho  syna- 
gogues, and  in  one  day  expelled  every  Jew  from 
tha  ci^.  lh«  pagans  wara  naxt  asaailad,  and 
ooaof  ttielriDost  popularteaehen  of  phtkwoplij, 
the  ^.  Mtifal  and  learned  and  eloquent  Ilypatin, 
daughter  of  Tbeon  the  mathematician,  was 
dinggad  flmn  her  chariot  as  she  passed  through 
the  street,  ciirried  into  a  chnrcb,  and  brntailr 
mordered.  At  a  later  period,  tko  theological 
controversies  of  Eg>pt  culminated  in  the  com- 
flala  aeparatioii  of  the  Ooptio  or  Sgyptiaa 
abnndi  Iroai  IIm  ortbodox,  wnoia  Mihopa  held 
a  cooncil  at  Chalcedon  in  461,  and  denounced 
tfia  figyptaan  doctrines  ss  heretioaL  The  bitter 
fB«imff^|p«*— lad  by  fhsas  wwitanfa  aHansta«i 


the  Egyptians  from  the  government  at  Oonstan- 
tinople,  60  that  tliey  made  no  opposition  when 
in  tho  reign  of  Ileroclius.  in  616,  the  country  was 
ovemm  by  the  forces  or  the  Persian  king  Chos- 
roes,  who  held  it  10  years,  until  the  outbreak  of 
Mohammedxmism  so  hara-s.^ed  the  Per>;ian3  that 
Heraclios  was  enabled  to  recover  tho  province, 
only  however  to  lose  it  for  ever  a  few  years  later 
in  940,  when  it  waa  oonqowed  b v  the  Arabe^  lad 
by  AmnmtiiagenaralofthaeaJiphOmar.  For 
more  than  2  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  Egypt  ranmned  a  province  of  the  car 
liphate,  the  seat  of  vhioh  was  transferrod  fron 
Medina  to  Dama-tcns,  and  from  Damnscns  to  Bag- 
dad, la  868  Ahmed  tlie  viceroy  threw  off  hia 
allegiance  to  the  caliph  and  established  an  inde> 
pendant  kinigdom,  vhioh  lasted  87  years,  when 
the  oaltphs  agdn  redneed  it  to  anlijeotton. 
After  0  ]  nrr  period  of  anarchy,  Mocz,  the  4th 
of  theFatimiteoaiiphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
AMoa,  and  were  rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
conquered  Egypt,  in  970,  and  hTiiMing  tho  city 
of  Cairo,  made  it  tho  Beat  of  his  government. 
The  Fatimito  dynasty  ruled  Egypt  for  2  ccn- 
tories.  The  most  distinguishea  of  them  waa 
Hakem  (Aad  1021),  Uie  prophet  and  llmalah  of 
tho  Dni.ses,  who  still  look  for  his  return  to  earth. 
Adhed,  the  last  of  tho  Fatimites,  died  in  1171, 
and  was  saooaaded  by  his  vizier  or  prime  min- 
ister, tho  renowned  l^lodin,  the  chivalrous  and 
successful  adversary  of  the  crusaders.  He  took 
liio  title  of  sultan  vt  El yp^  and  at  his  death  in 
1198  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  etnplre  which  hia 
tono  cKrlded  among  thamMlTes,  Egypt  falling  to 
the  share  of  Aziz.  Siicoesmve  invasion-s  by  the 
crusaders  barasfiod  Egypt  for  tho  following  cen- 
tury, but  they  were  ^1  repelled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Sdadin,  with  signal  loss  to  the  Chris* 
tiana.  The  last  and  most  disastrous  of  these 
:  ; tacks  was  made  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
1248,  who  landed  with  a  large  army  and  tha 
flower  of  Freneh  chivalry  at  Damietta,  bnt 
after  "omr"  sncro'^scswas  defeated  and  compelled 
to  capituiuto  with  tho  loss  of  30,000  men,  A 
remarkable  revolution  next  took  place  in  Egypt. 
Saladin  and  his  successors  had  oiganixed  a  na- 
marooa  body  of  guards,  called  Uamdnkei,  eom> 
posed  exclusively  of  sI  i  vls  of  Turkish  origin, 
brought  from  the  countries  around  the  Caspian 
sea.  They  graduidly  acqaired  such  power  and 
influence  that  nt  Icn-rth  Uiey  deposed  their  law- 
ful Bovereign  and  made  one  of  their  own  number 
sultan.  For  120  years  these  mercenaries  con- 
tioUad  the  destanies  Egyptt  making  and  ua- 
makiog  Bidtant  at  their  imasnre.  Atk  ig^i  .ak 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  Cir<  n-.-;  mg. 
from  wliom  tho  ranks  of  tho  Mamelukes  had 
loE  u'  bc  t  n  larg:ely  recruited,  overthrew  the  pow- 
er ut'  tho  Tiirlii-h  Mamclnkoi  and  took  the  gOV- 
crnmcr.l  into  tiioir  owu  hauda.  Another  century 
of  anarchy  succeeded,  and  in  15L7  Egypt  was 
oonqjoered  by  the  Ottoman  anltan  Selim  I.  and 
rednoed  to  a  Tttdddi  prorinoa.  Some  of  ^ 
Mamduke  sultans  were  men  of  talent  and  ener- 
gy, and  under  their  rule  Egypt  was  at  times  the 
eantraof  aaaxtaafllTa  though  flootvating  «inp 
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pire.  Th«  arts  wer«  coldTAted  with  Bom«  soo- 
ooM^  w  is  shown     tfas  niooqtMS  sod  tooubs  of 

these  sultans  at  Cairo,  whicli  justly  rank  among 
the  most  magnificent  and  elegant  specimens  of 
BanuMiio  architecture.  Under  their  sway  Cdro 
became  what  it  h-is  ever  since  remained,  the 
chief  seat  of  Muhainme<lan  learning  and  intel- 
lectual caltivation.  For  2  centuries  the  Turkish 
psabas  rnled  £|g7pt|  which  dioourad  under  their 
rale  like  all  Rolands  saljeeteato  it  Bntin 
the  18th  oentarj  the  Mamelukes,  who  still  con- 
stituted the  mQitarj  force  of  the  province,  grad- 
imlly  regained  th«v  former  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  17'58,  under  the  lead  of  their 
ablest  and  most  influential  chief,  Aii  Bey,  they 
threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  declared  Egypt 
iodependent.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  however, 
AH  Bc^was  betrayed  and  poisoned,  and  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  was  nominallv  reestab- 
lished in  177S.  Conftuion  and  civil  war  be- 
tWMii  the  diflbrent  ftotions  of  the  ManMlnkes 
eootinoed  to  prevail  until  in  1798  tho  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  united  their 
ohMB  In  self-defence.  Their  famous  (»valry 
made  •  gallant  resistance  to  the  French,  but 
was  fbrced  to  give  way  before  the  science  and 
tactics  of  Europe.  In  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids 
the  Kamelake  army  was  nearly  annihilated. 
The  PraBeh  oonqnerad  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
hold  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  expelled  by  a 
British  army  under  Generals  Abercromby  and 
Bntehlason.  After  the  departure  of  the  French 
oivU  war  broke  out  af^sh  between  the  Turks 
and  the  snnnving  Mamelukes,  which  resulted, 
in  1805,  in  tho  elevation  to  tho  post  of  pai^aoi 
Mehemet  AU,  an  Albanian  adventorer  who  had 
become  leader  of  one  of  the  contending  faotions. 

aothority,  however,  was  not  finnly  estab- 
HAed  until  t^er  a  long  struggle  with  tho  Mame- 
lukes, 600  of  whom  he  perfidiously  massacred 
in  1811.  The  dispirited  survivors  fle<I  to  Nubia, 
and  since  tho  massacre  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  Egypt  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed.  Me- 
hemet All  intro^oed|^^  reforms  in  Egypt,  in 
flie  syiten  of  admlnistratiop^  and  in  fhe  oraan- 
ization  of  tho  army  and  navy.  With  the  aid  of 
European  and  American  adventurers  ho  armed 
and  diaoipllned  In  the  EoropeaD  manner  a  large 
native  force,  and  created  a  leapectablo  fleet. 
Manufactures  of  arms,  cloths,  and  other  im- 
portant articles  were  introduced  and  scdulonsly 
fostered;  the  commeroe  of  Alexandria,  which 
lud  dwmdied  afanost  to  nothing,  was  rerived. 
and  tho  population  of  the  city  was  increased 
tenfold  during  his  reign.  E^pt,  firmly  and 
moderately  governed,  enjoyed  a  stato  of  peaee 
and  good  order  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger 
ftr  centuries,  and  attained  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
pasha  afanea  at  complata  independence,  nd  ao 
gr^  were  hla  reaonwee  that  in  18Sl-^fti-*n 
he  waged  a  highly  soccesefhl  war  with  the  Turk- 
ish sultaUi  conanered  Svria  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Ifinor,  ana  woold  bare  made  himself  maa> 
ter  of  Constantinople  had  not  tlio  European 
powers  interfered  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his 


army,  and  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  In  1848 Uehemet AH,  at  tbeage 

of  80,  grew  imbecile,  and  his  son  Ibrahim  was 
invested  with  the  paahalic  Ibrahim  died  at 
the  end  of  2  months;,  and  was  aaeeeeded  by  hie 
nephew  Abbas,  an  ignorant  and  profligate  fa- 
natic, who  was  bigotedly  opi>osed  to  the  reforms 
introduced  by  hb  grandfather,  and,  immersed  in 
aenaoal  gratifications,  paid  no  attention  to  tlie 
dotiee  or  his  poot.  Mehemet  Ali  died,  Aug.  8, 
1849.  Abbas  died  suddenly,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  violence,  in  July,  1864.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  nder.  Said  Bidia,  the  4th 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a  man  of  energy  and  in- 
telligence, who  thus  far  has  governed  wisely 
and  humanely,  and  has  carried  ott  the  enlight- 
ened plans  of  his  fatherwith  some  modification 
of  certain  obiectionable  features  by  which  they 
were  defaced.  Under  his  auspices  Egypt  ap- 
pears to  be  gradually  advan<ttng  toward  that 
pcation  among  the  nations  to  wUdi  she  b 
entitled  by  her  inexhaustible  resources  and 
unrivalled  geographical  position. — For  further 
information  on  Egypt  generally,  aaa  QaiM^ 
CoPTB,  Niu.  The  subjects  of  Uierooltphics 
and  the  Ptbamids  will  be  treated  under  those 
titles  respectively,  and  articles  upon  the 
chief  oUiea  and  personages  of  Egyptian  histoty 
will  be  Ibnnd  mider  their  proper  neada.  The 
discoveries  of  modern  travellers  in  Egypt  will 
be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  travellers. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  im« 

S)rtant  works  on  Egypt  and  Egyptian  subiects : 
unsen,  Aegyptent  SteUe  in  der  Weltge»michte 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  lB45-'57; 
EogUsh  translation,  by  Charles  11.  Cottrell,  8 
THs.  8V0.,  London,  I848>*68  et  $eg.)  ;  I.€{)««ius, 
Penhndirr  attt  Aegyptm  vnd  Aethiopifn  (Leip- 
sic,  1849-'58  et  $eq.),  Britfe  axu  AegypUn^  &e. 
(Berlin,  1862;  En^ish  translation,  London, 
1865) ;  Brugsch,  BeUeberichte  au$  Aegirf'tcn 
(Leipsio,  1866) ;  Uhlemann,  Handhuch  dtr  ge- 
mmmten  Aeffyptitfhen  AlUrthumtlcvndt  (4  vola. 
Svo.,  Leinaic.  1867-'8) ;  Benon,  Vc^aae  da»M  la 
Sons  H  is  hmtte  Egypt/i  (2  to1&  ftL,  Paris, 
1802).  Dencripdon  de  V£'gypte  f26  vols.  8vo., 
and  12  vols.  fol.  of  plates,  new  ea.  Paris,  1820- 
'80} ;  ChampoUion,  VEifypte  tout  let  Pharos 
(2  vols,  8vo.,  Paris,  1814),  Lettreit,  <tc.  (8vo., 
Paris,  16SS\Monvm€nttd€t£!ffjfpt€<id€  la  Subit 
(folio,  Paris,  1843) ;  Mariette,  (^koix  de  monu' 
mnUitid^iemmdSeouterUeuetiaUk  pendant 
If  dMuimMt  iu  Serapetim  de  Mewiphie  (4to., 
Paris,  1856),  Mi  moires,  &c.  (1856);  Memiau, 
VEnpU  conUmporaim  (8vo.,  Paris,  1868) ; 
BoeeUini,  Monumenti  deWEgitto  e  delta  N^Ain, 
Arc.  (8vn.,  folio  plates,  Pisa,  1840) ;  E.  W.  Lane, 
"  Manners  aud  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  8d  ed.  London,  1842) ;  Sam- 
Sharpe, "  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest 
Tlmea  to  the  Oonqnest  by  tho  Araba"  (8vo., 
London,  1S4C)  ;  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  "  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (6  vols. 
8vo., London,  1847),  "Handbook  IbrTrMlen 
in  Eirypt"  (London,  1847),  "A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Lon- 
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don,  18M),  Notes  and  ApModioes  to  BavUii- 
m's  H«rodotiM^  (LaiidoD,1868-'9) ;  JolmKeD- 

rick,  "  AnrU>nt  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs"  (2 
Tola^  London  and  New  York,  1852).  See  also 
the  travels  of  Savary,  Sonniut,  Belzoni,  J.  A.  St. 
John,  Harriet  Martinean,  Mrs.  Poole,  J.  L.  Ste- 
phena,  the  late  Bishop  Wainwright,  Dr.  Robin- 
ton,  G.W.  Curtis,  Bayard  Taylor,  W.  C.  Prime,  Ac 

£ENIliQ£ft,  Joior  Whstton,  an  Anmriflii 
stilt,  bora  teFair  York,  Jnlj  28, 18Sr.  He 
was  pra'limtod  at  C<ihiiiil)ia  Cdlletro  in  18-17,  and 
shortly  alter  went  to  EurofH)  to  j>ursuo  his  art 
itiidias.  In  1848-^9  he  was  a  pupil  of  Couture 
in  Paris,  and  between  1851  and  1853  he  made 
long  visits  to  DOsseldorf  and  the  chief  capitals 
of  the  continent.  His  first  oil  painting,  ''  Potor 
^yvesant'*  (1^50),  the  subject  of  which  was 
taken  from  **  Kfllokerbocker's  History  of  Now 
York,"  wan  engraved  by  the  American  art 
onion.  Among  his  best  works  executed  since 
that  time  are  "  Love  me,  love  mv  Horse,"  The 
Sword,"  the  "  Foray,"  the  landscape  <rf  which 
is  by  Mignot,  "  Lady  Jano  Grey,"  and  An 
lare  Arfem,  the  hittvr  now  owned  in  Washing- 
ton. He  has  abo  produced  some  excellent 
etchings  and  drawings  in  ootline,  pencil,  and 
India  ink.  Of  the  former,  a  series  illustrating 
Hood's  "  Hridge  of  Sighs"  was  publiiibed  iu 
1849,  and  in  1850  another  on  subjects  from  Ir- 
Tiaa'a  story  of '"DolphHejliger."  Ofhupen- 
eO  dnwiags  the  composinon  enliflfld  <*Ohrii( 
healing  the  Sick,"  i  xccuted  in  1857,  and  now  in 
the  po«seasion  of  the  Jiev.  Dr.  Anthon  of  New 
York,  is  among  his  ktMt  aiMl  he^t  works.  In 
1858,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Longfellow's 
"Miles  Stondisli,"  ho  prepared  a  set  or  8  illus- 
trations of  the  poem,  which  were  copied  by  the 
photographic  proceaa  and  obtainea  a  oonsid* 
eniUepoiMiltffty.  UKShniii^erhMof kledi- 
voted  much  time  to  peiftoting aiijitemof  pho- 
tographic  etching. 

£HBBXB£RG,  OnamUH  Gottfried,  a 
G«nnan  naturalist  andmiomoopisti  born  at  De- 
Btach,  April  19,  1795.  He  was  educated  at 
Schnlpforte,  till  in  1815  ho  went  to  the  universi- 
tj  of  Leipeio,  where  after  a  short  study  of  theol- 
ogy he  devoted  himself  to  medicine.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Berlin,  where  he  received 
tlie  degree  of  M.D.  in  1818,  publishing  on  tlio 
occasion  a  dissertation  enlxtloiS^lwBMyeoloffiea 
JIvWmmwm^  in  which  he  gave  an  aoooant  of 
148  tptdm  of  cryptogaroous  plants  foimd  by 
him  around  Berlin,  62  of  wliich  liad  till  tlien 
been  unknown.  In  1820  he  was  enabled  to 
gnfity  a  long  cherbhed  wish  to  travel  for  the 
pomnof  scientific  exploration,  being  appointed 
vitn  his  friend  Uemprich  by  tlie  Berlin  acadumy 
of  sdeoces  to  make  a  ecientifio  Journey  in 
Bgjpt,  whither  Gen.  IfinatoUwae  (hen  going 
ftr  antiqoariaB  reeMrolMW.  Dnring  6  yeen  m 
explored  the  natural  history  of  Egypt,  Nubia, 
ud  Arabia,  narrowly  escaping  from  fevers 
vUdi  caas^  the  death  of  his  companion,  and 
mtoimil  to  licrlin  in  1826.  He  was  at  once  ap- 

Kted  extraordinary  professw  (ordinary  in 
)  U  nndkiiin  in  the  vDirmi^  of  Berlini 
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and  pobliibed  a  narrative  of  hie  tMvnk  and  oh- 
ssmitions  (BeiUa,  1828').    The  new  ipedeB 

wliich  ho  had  discovered  were  described  in  a 
scries  of  8ymbol<e  rhyika  Mammaliuni,  Atium^ 
Inteetorum^  et  Animalium£vert^ratorumy  pub- 
lished between  1828  and  1834.  Other  sci- 
entific results  of  his  Journey  were  contained  iu 
his  works  on  I>us  Korallenthiere  des  Itothen 
Metm  (Berlin,  1834),  and  J>U  Akalathm  da 
ArtiiM  JTssm,  &c.  (BerUn,  1880).  In  1829  he 
accompanied  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his 
expedition  to  tho  Ural  mountains,  which  was 

{>rolonged  to  the  Altai ;  and  during  this  joomeiy 
te  befipan  to  apply  himself  to  microscopic  inves- 
tigations, by  which  ho  has  since  made  highly 
important  discoverie?,  and  may  be  sold  to  have 
created  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  infosona. 
Among  the  hrgar  wcrka  which  embody  the  re* 
Bulta  of  his  researches  with  tho  initTo^eojie  are 
the  Organimtion^  6y»tematik,  xtiul  tjeographi- 
tclut  Verhdltnimdtrli^momth  'urchen  (Berlin. 
1880;  additiou  wen  made  in  1832, 'H  «w 
*86),  and  ^e  more  complete  Jnfunomthiert^m 
ah  volllcommene  Orgnnlimin  {Liix^xc,  IS  jS),  il- 
lustrated with  64  hue  copperplates,  which,  from 
the  elegant  style  in  which  it  was  issued,  as 
well  fts  from  its  scientific  contents,  is  reckoned 
among  the  oruaiueuts  of  (ieruian  literature. 
•Prior  to  Ehrenberg  the  infusoria  were  consid- 
ered ae  aoaroeljr  oigaoiaed,  bat  he  aaoertained 
that  fliey  hare  an  hitemal  atraetore  waembling 
that  of  the  higher  animids,  and  discovered  in 
them  muscles,  intestines,  teethjjdifiereut  kinds 
of  glands,  eyes,  and  nerves.  The  astonishing 
minuteoesa  of  his  observations  appears  from  his 
estimate  that  tlie  size  of  the  smiillust  colored 
spots  on  tho  body  of  rnonat  t(rmo{\.\\Q  diameter 
of  wliiob  is  only  of  a  line)  U  (tin  of  a 
line.  8o  great  are  Ae  powera  of  rejiNMiMtion 
in  these  animalcules,  that  from  one  individual 
(hydatina  icn  ta )  ho  observed  that  1 ,000,000  were 
produced  m  10  days;  on  tho  1 1th  day,  4,000,000; 
and  on  the  12th  day,  16.000,000.  In  parming 
his  studies  he  mode,  partly  by  accident,  the  dia- 
oovery  of  fossil  infusoria,  which  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  many  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth*8  snrflMM;  and  he  showed  the  almOarity 
of  their  phenomena  in  3  different  prtrts  of  tho 
world  in  his  Bildung  du  EuropdiscIuH,  Liby^ 
tckm^  vnd  Uralitehen  Kreid^emn*  und  Kreid^ 
mtrf4b  MM  vtikrotkopuAm  Onani$me»  (Ber- 
lin and  Leipde,  1839).  That  black  earth  cooiBBta 
of  infusoria  ho  had  before  stated  in  a  sj>ccial 
treatise.  Uo  made  tho  same  discovery  in  1841 
concerning  the  peat  soil  which  nnderUoe  a 
large  portion  of  Berlin.  In  his  treatise  on  Da$ 
Leuchten  des  Meeres^  which  is  a  model  of  acute 
investigation,  he  attributes  the  appearance  of 
ahioiiig  bodiea  in  the  aaa  (o  the  i^<^  of  mio- 
nMoojpTo  aea  animaia.  A  dntflar  ^IloaUon  of 
his  discoveries  he  made  in  Ua  JPasMf-,  Staub', 
itnd  £iut4regen  (Berhn,  1840),  proving  the  ex- 
fatanee  and  openUion  of  animalcules  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  most  important  of  his  other 
works  are  the  Verbreitung  und  Einfitm  de$ 
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rika  (Berlin,  1842),  tlte  MUeragMhois  {UkgAo, 
1854,  continaed  in  1860  «t  tejX  and  mimeroiw 

pajitTs  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Berlin  ncad- 
emj  of  sciences.  Many  of  the  specifications  of 
fimnberg  have  been  questioned  by  other 
vaat^,  hnt  he  has  certainly  the  merit  of  Imvinc 
first  proved  tlie  existence  of  a  largo  class  ot 
nderafleoiiio  idanta  and  animals,  and  of  having 
opened  a  new  path  ia  which  ha  haa  now  na- 
meroas  followers. 

EIIHENUPvEITSTETN",  a  town  of  Bhcnish 
Pnuoa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhino,  con- 
neotfld  vj  a  boat  bridge  with  Ooblentz,  and 
called  Thal-Ehronbroit«toin,  fV'om  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height  which  ri^ti  772 
feet  above  tho  river ;  pop.  about  4,000,  including 
the  garrison.  On  this  height  standa  the  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Ehronbreitsteln,  wbidi  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Rotnann  under  the 
emperor  Julian,  was  rebuilt  in  tho  12th  centoiy 
ifj  Hemaim,  arehbiahop  of  Trerea,  and  became 
of  gr^at  strategetical  importance  dnrinp  the  80 
years'  war.  The  French  under  Marsbid  Bouf- 
ners,  aided  by  Vauban,  in  vain  besie^'cd  it  in 
1688.  They  assailed  it  again  at  the  end  of  the 
following  century,  but  gained  possession  of  it 
(.Ian.  20.  1700)  only  after  a  siege  of  14  months, 
and  after  reducing  the  garrisoa  to  starvation. 
Ia  1801  ihey  Mew  vp  its  deftaceai  but  the  re- 
construction  of  the  fortress  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Prussia  since  1815.  The  cost  of  the 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  is  estininted 
at  more  than  $3,500,000.  They  will  lodge  100,- 
000  men,  yet  a  garrison  of  6,000  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  defend  tlietn.  The  niJi  L':  /i  :  s  are  ca- 
pable of  containing  provisions  for  8,000  men  for 
10  yean.  EhrenbreHeteln  ladefended  by  about 
400  pieces  of  cannon.  The  escarped  rocks  and 
ateep  slopes  on  8  sides  of  the  fortress  seem  im- 
pnoitriiM.  The  platform  on  the  top  of  tho 
rock  serves  as  a  parade  ground,  and  covers  vast 
arched  cisterns  capable  of  holding  a  8  years' 
supjdy  of  water,  which  i.i  obtained  from  sjirin^s 
without  the  walla.  The  works  were  executed 
m^er  the  direetioii  of  the  Frasaian  general 
Aster,  who  died  in  1855. 

EICUE^'DORFF,  Josara  Kabl  Bkikdict, 
baron,  a  German  author,  born  near  Ratibor, 
rpper  Silesia,  March  10,  1788,  died  at  Neisse, 
Nov.  26,  1867.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Catholic  Moravian  family,  was  a  rep- 
meatotive  of  tho  eo-called  romantic  school, 
wrote  many  flue  poems,  tramiatod  Don  Juan 
Manuel's  Cor'-^r  Incanor  (Berlin,  1840)  and 
Calderon'a  religious  plars  (2  vola,  Stuttgart, 
2849<-*U)  into  Germiui,  jpobliBbed  in  1861  Der 
deuttehe  Roman  (fee  18.  Jahrhunderts  inxeinem 
Verhdltnim  turn  Ckrittenfhvm,  and  in  1856 
Oe$ehichtc  tJfr  pocti»chtn  Literntur  Dctit»eh- 
isndit.  Four  ediUou  of  hia  poetij  and  of  hb 
BMMtpoiMitar  novel  Jam  Lebm  «(ne$ 
ffeniehU)  appeared  in  Berlin  in  the  same  vear. 

EICIIHORN,  JoBASK  GoTTPKUo,  a  German 
Ofkotal  scholar  and  hfaitorian,  born  in  DOren- 
simroern,  "in  the  principnlify  of  Ilohenlohr. 
Ohiiogen,  Oct.  16, 1752,  died  in  Uuttingen,  Juno 


S6,ia»7.  HaTioffBtadiedtbeologyatGMIiQgen. 
In  1778  he  was  «eeted  proftmor  of  tiie  orientai 

langnrjges  in  the  nnivcr-it,.  i  f  na,  and  in  1788 
was  called  to  the  same  ulficc  lu  the  uoiveraity  of 
Oottingen,  where  he  taught  with  briDuuit  ao^ 
ce.«is  till  near  his  death.  He  first  proved  the 
extent  of  his  learning  in  oriental  history  and 
literature  bv  treatises  upon  the  commeroe  of 
the  East  Indiea  prior  (o  the  time  of  Mohamm^, 
and  upon  fbe  aneient  history  of  the  Arabs.  At 
Gottin^n  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  bib- 
lical criticism,  and  published  tJie  results  of  hia 
atndiea  in  his  ReperUmvm  J^r  hihlitcke  Mttd 
morgenldnduehe  LiUratur  (18  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1777-86),  and  his  AUgemetM  Bibliotluk  der 
hSUUmheti  Literatur  (10  vols.,  1 7B7-1 801 ).  He 
was  especially  influenUal  in  founding  the  inter- 

f>retationof  the  Scriptures  on  a  knowledge  of  bib- 
ical  antiquity  and  of  oriental  modes  of  thought 
by  his  introdnctioDa  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  hia  woriia  on  the  Hebrew  propheta 
and  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  bc^jidemany 
valuublo  pa{>ers  iu  periodical  works.  Near  the 
close  of  toe  last  century  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  a  full  history  of  all  the  branches  of  intellectaal 
culture  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
To  this  end  he  associated  himself  witli  <  rol 
learned  writers^  and  compc^d  the  "History  of 
litenitnre  Hkhb  ita  Origin  to  the  most  RcMont 
Times"  (6  vols.,  Gottingcn,  1905-'12),  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  collection.  Among  his 
other  writings,  interesting  both  from  their  eru- 
dition and  style,  are  his  Drge»ehi€Ate(ndO-''9Z\ 
in  which  he  critically  examined  the  Mosaic  rec- 
ord.s  of  tlie  creation  and  fall,  and  works  on  the 
French  revolution  (1797),  on  ancient  histox;;  (6 
yola.,  1811-*18),  and  on  fbe  hiatory  of  the  unk 
8  centuries  (M  cd.,  1817-'! 8). 

EICHSTADT,  a  Bavarian  town  in  the  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  river  AltrnQhl, 
nbotit  M  m.  from  Manieh  ;  pop.  6,300.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Eichstddt,  of  which  it  wm  tlie  capital, 
was  dissolved  Feb.  28, 1 854.  Eichstridt  had  been 
a  bishopric  until  1802,  when  it  became  a  prinoi> 
pality,  a  great  part  of  whieli  was  presented  in 
1817  to  Eugene  de  H.  uilianmis,  duke  of  Lench- 
t««berp.  A  now  bishopric,  however,  was  »tab- 
lislie<l  in  1S21,  whidi  tt  aoftagn  to  the  ardi* 
bishopric  of  Bamberg. 

EIDER,  a  river  of  Denmark,  rising  near  Kiel 
in  the  duchy  uf  Ilolstcin,  and  flowing  into  the 
North  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  XAnningen. 
Its  general  eoane  ia  If.,  and  fop  a  eonridwable 
di^^tnnrc  it  fonna  the  boundary  between  the 
duchies  <  f  Schleswig  and  Holsteiit.  Its  totid 
length  :il  >oat.  105  m.,  of  which  70  are  naviga- 
ble. With  the  aid  of  a  canal  this  river  fnrras 
a  means  of  communication  bctweoa  the  North 
and  Haltic  seas. 

EIDER  DUCK  (fomateria  moUmbm,Um.\ 
one  of  tfie  /klignlmm  or  lea  dodcg^  well  known 
for  the  remark^le  softness  of  its  down  nnri  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  common,  like  other 
arctic  apeeies,  to  both  iieniiBpheres.  The  bffl  ia 
elevated  at  tho  base,  rompre«tscd  bebinrl  flif^  no<t- 
trils,  divided  in  front  by  an  acute  augie  ut  fuath- 
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ets,  ikUcned  at  the  Un,  whioh  is  amed  with  a 
ftroog,  broad,  and  hooBM  mSi ;  ibeUuneBn  aM 

module  and  far  apart;  the  wings  are  moderate, 
(oiated,  the  1st  aad  2d  quills  lougest ;  tbe  toil 
Aort  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi  more  than  half  aa 
long  as  the  middle  too ;  the  toes  Ion;:,  united  by  a 
iiiUwi:!*.  The  head  is  very  lar^jo,  tiic  uock  short, 
the  bodj  balkj  and  much  dopresiwd;  the  feet 
an  ahoortk  eod  placed  fax  behind.  The  plainage 
ia  ahort,  dense,  soft,  and  blanded.  The  bill  la 
pal«  grayish  yellow,  iris  brown,  feet  dingy  light 
green  with  dosky  webs ;  upper  part  of  head 
bleek,  with  the  central  ]>art  white ;  ooci- 
pnt,  nppcr  part  of  hinil  neck,  and  sides  of  neck 
deiicilc  pale  green ;  sides  of  head,  throat,  and 
neck  white;  lower  iieek  and  upper  breast 
anaaiHMkMred  w  buff;  rest  of  lower  sorfigMe 
Vta&y  aa  are  the  tail  oorerta  and  middle  of  the 
mmp  ;  rest  of  npi>er  parts  white,  the  scapolnrs 
tinged  with  yellow,  except  the  secondaries  which 
are  browni^  black,  and  the  primaries  grayish 
brown;  the  length  is  25  inohea,  the  extent  of 
wings  42,  the  tail  4t^,  bill  2 J  inches;  the  weight 
is  from  4i  to  5i  lbs.,  greatest  iti  winter.  The 
Ibmale  diti'era  greatly  from  the  male,  having  tbe 
MMval  plumage  brown  baned  with  black, 
Egliter  on  the  lioad  and  neck;  secondaries  antl 
their  covorts  with  white  tips;  the  size  is  also 
aoooewhat  smaller ;  the  ypnng  in  the  first  winter 
-   lewmble  the  femide.  The  eider  ia  larely  aeen 
aooih  ct  Vevr  York;  east  of  Boston  it  la  mora 
and  more  abundaut  aa  the  latitude  increases. 
Thooaeads  of  pairs  breed  and  pass  the  summer 
ia  Latmdor^  where  they  are  ealled  sea  duoika, 
a  name  also  given  to  other  specie" ;  llu>y  tliero 
begin  to  maku  their  nests  about  the  last  ot  Iktay, 
amid  the  grass  and  low  bushes,  and  in  sheltered 
pkoaa  among  the  rooka;  nuiay  neata  are  found 
Bear  together,  made  of  seft>weea,  noaa,  and  twiM, 
each  containing  from  6  to  7  eggs,  about  8  inch- 
es lon^  of  a  pale  olive-green  color;  the  eggs 
are  oooaidered  gnat  delicacies  by  the  fishermen. 
When  tfie         p.ro  laid,  the  female  plucks  tho 
down  from  Ler  lireast,  and  places  it  under  and 
around  them,  and  when  incubation  comiuences 
the  male  kereahw  to  take  care  of  her  eggs  and 
heraelf ;  when  ahe  qnita  the  neat  in  aearcih  of 
foo<l,  she  ])ulLs  the  dr)wn  over  the  eggs  to  keep 
them  warm ;  whcu  hatched,  she  leads  tho  young 
to  the  water,  or  carries  them  thither  in  her  bill, 
teaches  tbem  to  dive  for  food,  and  protects  them 
from  their  worst  enemies,  the  black-backed 
gulls;  by  the  1st  of  August  old  and  young  arc 
moTiDg  southward.  In  many  places  the  birds 
an  BoC  allowed  quietly  to  hatra  their  eggs ;  the 
nesto  are  robbed  by  man  of  both  down  and  eggs, 
when  the  female  seeks  another  male,  and  lays  a 
aeoond  time  with  the  usual  quantity  of  down; 
if  again  disturbed,  she  will  try  a  third  time, 
the  down  being  su])plied  from  the  breast  of 
ihc  mule.    The  unnecessary  destruction  of  tlio 
birds  b/  the  eggers  of  Labrador  has  nearly 
daatroyed  the  trade,  and  driven  them  fnr- 
tLer  north.    Tho  down  of  a  nest,  though  bulky 
eoongh  to  fill  a  hat,  when  cleared  of  grass  and 


aainatanoehaa  beanralatedin  which  theqnantitT 
obtdned  the  ftnt  time  from  a  single  neat  ia  ado 

to  have  Weighed  i  lb.;  wh'  ri  j  r  -perly  cleaned, 
it  is  worth  from  12».  to  per  lu.  fur  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Bo  highly  is  it  pri/.ed  for  warro^ 
and  lightness,  that  in  Icelaiiil  and  Norway  tho 
districts  resorteti  to  by  the  duck  are  regarded  aa 
valuable  property,  and  aro  strictly  preserved. 
The  loelandera  take  pains  to  make  artificial  isl- 
anda  bj  catting  off  projecting  points  from  tba 
mainland,  such  spots  being  more  attractive  to 
the  birds  from  their  seclusion  thtui  tbe  mainland 
itself  Eiders  fly  rapidly,  steadily,  anil  generally 
near  the  water,  rarely  more  than  a  mile  from  tho 
shore;  they  aro  very  expert  divers,  descending 
several  fathoms,  and  remaining  long  under  water; 
the  food  consists  of  crustaoea,  molluskS|  and  the 
roeofllahee;  the  gizzard  iaiariice  and nnsoolar; 
they  aro  rarely  seen  inland,  tmlcss  driven  in  by 
storms.  Ihoy  are  shy,  aud  dithcolt  to  kill ;  the 
fleahof  the  young  and  females  is  said  to  bo  well 
flavored,  but  that  of  the  males  is  tough  and 
fishy,  and  nurdy  eaten  except  by  hungry  fisher- 
men.  The  common  eider  lta.s  been  reared  in 
captivity,  becoming  as  gentle  and  tame  as  tlie  do- 
mestio  dnck,  with  which  it  readily  associates ; 
from  its  eminently  social  disposition,  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisttiou  in  a  domes- 
ticated state,  for  its  feathers  and  down,  for  its 
agga,  and  even  for  ita  fleah.— Tbe  king  eider  (& 
tpeOMUiy  Dnn.)  is  a  handsomer  bird  Asm  tne 

E receding,  and  like  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  tbe 
ighcr  Intitudes  of  both  ooutineots.  Tbe  bill  of 
the  male  is  yellowish,theiippermaDdIble bavins 
at  tho  base  a  soft,  oonijirossed,  orangc-coloreu 
Bubistanco,  exteuding  upon  tho  forehead ;  the  front 
is  covered  with  short  black  feathers ;  the  general 
shape  ia  lilce  that  of  the  common  eider,  and  tbe 
ohtfaeter  of  the  plnmage  the  same.  The  iria  b 
bright  yellow,  feet  dull  orange  \\  ith  the  webs 
du^y ;  the  head  is  bluish  gray,  darkest  behind; 
the  sides  of  the  head  pale  blubh  green ;  abiaek 
si)ot  below  tho  eye,  and  2  lines  of  the  same 
color  on  tho  throat;  fore  neck  croara-oolored ; 
the  sides  and  po.-iterior  part,  with  a  patch  on  the 
wings,  and  one  on  each  aide  of  tbe  rump,  white; 
lower  plumage  Madddi  brown;  posterior  part 
of  back,  scapulars,  larger  wing  coverts,  aud  sec- 
ondaries brownish  black,  the  Latter  with  a  green- 
ish gloss;  primaries  and  tail  blaoUflh brown; 
the  size  is  about  that  of  the  other  snecies.  The 
female  is  quite  different,  having  the  bead  grayish 
yellow,  with  small  brownish  black  lines,  the 
scapulars  with  brownisli  rod  margins,  the  gen- 
tarn  ocdor  of  tbe  lower  parts  pue  yellowish 
brown,  and  tho  quills  and  tail  deep  grayish 
brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  neek,  breast, 
ddea,  and  lower  tail  coverts  with  a  centre  and 
margin  of  brownish  black.  The  king  eider  ia 
not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  breeding 
further  north  than  the  common  eider;  its  hab- 
its resemble  those  of  the  latt«r  species ;  its  home 
is  the  aea,  tiie  land  being  visited  oidy  in  the 
breeding  season;  its  down  is  vnlnnh^_^;  tlio  eggs 
are  about  2|  inches  long,  of  a  dull  grceaisb 

oolor. 
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ErLDON  TTTLIP,  a  group  of  hills  in  the  co. 
of  Roxburgh,  ticotlandf  oonsistixtg  of  8  oooical 
peaks,  the  higbeit  of  wUeh  has  an  eteviHoii 
of  alioiit  1,350  feet.  From  their  snmmits  a 
xnagniflcent  view  of  the  romantic  border  scenery 
of  Motkuid  nmr  be  oMaincd.  Tliere  is  a  tra- 
dition among  the  peasants  of  tbe  neighboring 
country  that  these  hills  were  originally  one 
inountain,  which  was  divided  into  8  separato 
summits  bj  a  demon  ooder  the  wizard  Michael 
SooCt. 

EnmECK,  a  town  of  Hanover,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Grabenhagen,  21  m.  N.  N.  W. 
from  Gdttingen,  on  the  Smo;  pop.  6,600.  It 
has  mnnufactorics  of  woollens  nnd  linens,  and 
several  t^innerics  nnd  bleachcrics.  Its  impor- 
tance hns  declined  !<ince  its  walls  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1761,  hat  prior  to  that  it  was 
prominent  among  the  talmtuj  towns  of  tiio 
empire.  It  early  embraced  tho  reformation.  Its 
beer  was  so  celebrated  that  it  was  said  that  the 
aflUrs  of  Germany  were  settled  by  the  princes 
over  foaming  draughts  of  it.  Tho  church  con- 
taiuiug  tho  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of  Gruljen- 
hagen,  and  the  castle  of  Rotheiddndisa  Id  the 
TidnitT}  are  its  finest  edifioea, 

SniBlEDIiLN,  or  Enrantounr,  a  Tfllage  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  crvntf  n  i  f  S(  liwvtr,  on  tho 
Sihl ;  pop.  6,860.  It  is  situated  9  ra.  N.  N.  E.  of 
the  town  of  Schwyts;!  and  about  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  tho  sea.  Adjoining  tho  village  is 
a  famous  Beiicdictino  abbey  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  This  abbey  was  originally  fonnded  in 
tho  10th  oentorr,  bnt  has  liMon  dnoe  several 
ttmss  relraflt  The  present  edfflee,  whleh  dates 
ftotn  1719,  is  in  tho  modern  Italian  style,  and 
eotttains  a  museam,  a  library  of  26,000  volumes, 
and  a  marble  chapel  wherein  is  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  tliat  attracts  thither  multitudes  of  de- 
Tout  Roman  Catholics  from  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  village  has  more  than  70  inns  and 
restanrants  for  their  aooommodatlon,  Zwiqgli 
was  once  parish  priest  of  this  place. 

EISENACH,  a  principality  in  tho  centre  of 
Qcnuany,  formerly  independent,  but  ^nce  1741 
united  to  tho  gr.md  duchy  of  Baze-Weimar; 
area,  4fi5  sq.  m. ;  pop.  P0,600.  It  is  bounded  N. 
bv  Prussian  Saxony,  E.  by  Saxe-Gotha  and  Saxe- 
lldninseo,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Ilesse-Cas- 
sel,  and  contains  7  cities,  8  boroughs,  and  180 
Tillages.  It  is  traversed  irregularly  by  monntain 
ranges  covered  with  forests,  and  watered  by  the 
rivers  Werra,  IlOrscl,  Neese,  Ulster,  and  Felde. 
Its  prodoots  are  grain,  flax,  timber,  homed  eat* 
tie,  eheop,  copper,  iron,  and  alum.  There  are  also 
quarries  of  marble,  important  salt  springs,  and 
manufactures  especially  in  the  town  of  Eisenach 
and  the  village  of  Kuhla. — Eiskkach,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  alwvc  principality,  is  situated  on  tho 
border  of  the  Thurintrian  forest,  at  tlie  confln- 
enoo  of  the  Hdrsel  with  the  Kesse,  712  feet 
above  the  eea  level,  49  m.  W.  of  Weimar,  and  Is 
the  chief  station  of  f*i'^  Tliurinpian-Saxon  rr-.i! 
way :  pop.  9,980.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  has 
bnMa  stnets  generally  paved  with  basslti  and 
eevend  lemarkable  pabUo  boUding^  among 


which  13  the  castle,  formerly  tho  residence  of 
the  princes  of  Eisenach.  Its  mannfactores  are 
eUflflf  woolkn  and  ootlon  fkbriei^  aifli  pipe 

heads  of  soap  stone.  In  its  environs  on  a  lofty 
height  is  tho  ancient  castle  of  Wartburg,  once 
the  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia, 
celehrated  as  tho  jtlace  where  the  Minnesingers 
contended  for  the  i>alm  of  poetry,  and  as  the 
asylum  whero  Luther  compo.-*ed  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  the  streets  of  Eisenach 
that  Lntber,  when  17  years  of  age,  and  a  poor 
student,  &ang  before  the  houses  of  tho  rich  to 
pain  his  bread.  Tho  conferences  of  the  German 
Evanp'elical  church  have  been  held  in  Eisenach 
sini  o  !«.^?,  mt\  tbe  19th  confereiloe of  the  2efl> 
tercin  was  held  there  iu  ISGG. 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  27 
m.  N.  W.  from  Hersebnrg ;  pop.  10,600.  It  is 
noted  as  the  plaoe  where  Hartbi  lntber  was 
lH»ni  and  died.  The  hon  '  in  wljirJi  he  was 
born  no  longer  remains,  bavins  been  burned  in 
1689,  but  that  in  which  be  died  is  still  preserv- 
ed, and  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  school 
for  poor  children.  In  an  uj)per  story  of  the  houj>e 
several  relics  of  Luther  are  kept,  among  which 
ia  th»  aibom  of  bis  friend  Ute  piUnter  Qrsnacb, 
who  made  tbe  designs  foe  bis  wortcs.  la  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  pnlpit  from  which 
Luther  prcaclied  but  a  few  days  before  his  death 
is  still  preserved.  There  are  eiqiper  mines  is 
the  vicinitv  of  the  town. 

EISTEDDFOD,  the  name  of  au  as.'^  tnbly  of 
tho  bards  and  minstrels  of  Wales,  in  the  town 
of  Oaerwjs  in  Flintshire^  for  the  porpoee  of 
musical  and  poetical  oontests.  After  long  dis> 
use,  they  arc  n(^w  held  «t  regular  intervals. 

EJECTMENT  (Lat.  ^ectio  Jirma  ;  Fr.  ejecte- 
mMtdeJtfme)y  an  action  Ibr  the  recovery  uf  the 
possession  of  lands,  but  now  nscd  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  for  the  trial  of  title. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  action  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  article  Disskuim.  As  it  retains  soaroely 
any  thing  of  its  ori^nsl  form  and  uses,  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  action  is  matter  rather  of  curious 
learning  than  of  practical  imponance.  Yet  it 
is  weU  mnHxy  of  study  as  peniaps  the  most  r^ 
markable  precedent  of  tho  adaptation  of  form 
to  new  exigencies  to  be  found  in  tlie  English 
law.  A  Incid  exposition  of  the  origin  and  ffnd- 
ual  modification  of  the  action  will  be  founid  in 
Blackstono's  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  19ft- 
205. 

EKATERINBURG,  Ijbjutbbisbocbo,  or  Ya- 
XATKBnnMOKQ,  litemUy  Catbarine*s  eenl^  tbe 

capital  of  the  Kussinn  mining  district  of  the 
Ural,  in  the  guverunient  of  Perm,  situated  about 
60  m.  {rom  the  European  frontier,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Ural  mountains;  Int.  66°  50'  U"  N., 
long.  60°  W  44"  E. ;  pop.  in  1861,  16,528.  Eka- 
terinburfT  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  river  Iset. 
On  the  S.  £.  side  is  an  extensive  plain,  npon 
wbidi  are  the  yyvemment  bnildinga  oonneeted 
with  the  working  of  the  precious  metals  and 
gem^  as  abu  a  public  si^uaro  or  market  place. 
On  tne  opposite  side  arc  spacions  streets  anil  ela- 
hoaaes  of  the  inerohants  and  mine  ]ff«i»rie- 
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tore.  Some  of  these  are  upon  the  summits  of 
Idlls,  and  those  npon  the  north  side  of  the  town 
orerlook  a  beantiful  lake,  which  extends  several 
miles  in  a  westerly  directioa  until  hid  in  the  I&c  t^ 
skoi  woodSi  Ircm  the  like  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  towera,  spires,  and  domes  of  the  8  ehurcfaesi 
the  monastery  and  the  convent  seen  shore  the 
nnmerouH  other  public  and  priviito  buildings ; 
while  ovcrtoopinff  and  behind  all  is  a  rock/ 
noont  dothed  with  dark  green  fidiago,  upon  ih» 
summit  of  which  is  the  observatory  usod  for 
magnetic  and  other  Kcientific  observations.  The 
numerous  oosUy  edifices  are  mostly  built  of 
brick  and  covered  with  cement.  Some  private 
houses  are  described  as  well  built  and  beauti- 
fully dfooratcd,  and  fiirnishod  with  imirh  lax- 
wj  and  comfort.  The  town  owes  its  impor- 
tiaee  tofhenmneroiurichmtDeeinitsvli^ty. 
The  mineral  prodnctions  aro  gold,  copper,  iron, 
platinum,  and  preciouii  stonco.  The  iron  mines 
near  hera  are  of  vast  extent  and  importance, 
and  some  of  their  products,  in  the  form  of 
sheet  iron,  find  their  way  even  to  the  United 
States.  Platinum  is  fuund  in  ronsideraldo  (ju;vn- 
titiesi  and  tlus  is  the  most  important  reigion  on 
the  ^obe  Ibr  the  production  of  this  metaL 
Among  the  precious  stones  worked  at  the  great 
lapida^  establishments  of  Ekaterinburg  are 
noted  particularly  the  jaspers,  malaohitee,  to- 
paz, pTTieralda,  beryls,  chrysoberjis,  aqimmarine, 
tonrtiiaHnes  of  different  colors,  amethysts,  Ac, 
Sotne  of  wliieh  are  brought  great  distances  from 
et^ti^ru  Siberia.  The  ja^ra,  malachites,  and 
porphyries  also,  are  made  into  tables  of  great 
magnificence  and  immense  value,  Hnmo  r.l  lid 
wim  stones  of  different  colors  in  inuUition  of 
Urda,  flowers,  and  foliage.  The  Jasper  vases  or- 
namented with  delicate  carvinp«  of  foliajjc  aro 
described  as  objects  of  preat  ])eauty,  eseentod 
witli  cxtrrvijrdinary  skill  and  lasto  by  workmen 
whose  wages  are  somewhat  less  than  a  dollar 

Cir  mont^  with  S  poodt  (72  lbs.)  of  rye  floor, 
eat  they  are  supposed  never  to  eat.  At  the 
great  establishment  called  the  Orauilnui  Fab- 
rio,  which  bdongs  to  the  Russian  government, 
this  work  is  extensively  prosecuted,  and  the 
columns,  pedestals,  tables,  vases,  ond  numer- 
ous smaller  articles,  are  said  to  bo  unrivalled 
in  work  manshift  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  An  the  predoos  stones  fbnnd  fn  Sibe- 
ria are  tJi.^  j.r.ij,,  rfy  of  the  cz^r,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  the-fc  aro  sent  to  the  imperial  palnee 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  government  also  owns 
different  ironworks  in  this  repion,  in  which  aro 
constructed  heavy  guns  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  The  chief  of  the  Ural,  or  principal  officer 
Of  the  minmg  direction,  appointed  by  the  gor- 
enunent,  is  a  general  of  artillery;  and  another 
general  of  nrtillcrr  is  appointed  by  the  mini-'rr 
of  war  to  resi<ib  at  Ekaterinburg,  with  especial 
charge  tomspeet  and  supervise  the  construction 
of  all  the  guns  made  in  tho  mining  districts  of 
the  Ural.  At  Ekaterinburfj  arc  machine  shops 
of  k'reat  extent  belonpinp  to  the  government,  in 
vtiich  the  machinery  is  made  for  the  mint  and 
ether  poblio  works»  tha  Iran  employed  being  of 


the  hi^ily  prized  qualities  so  weu  known  on 
this  aioa  of  the  Atfaiitle,  as  obtained  firam  tha 

TJrfll  mines  and  furnaces.  Mactiine  Avorks  have 
al»o  been  established  at  Ekateriuburg  within  a 
few  years  past  by  private  individuals ;  also  aa 
extensive  manufactory  of  stcarino.  (See  Atkin^ 
son's  "  Siberia,"  London,  1868.) 

EKATEPk  IN  O.SLAV,  lEKATEKrxosi.w,  or 
TsKATSBiKoaLAY,  a  govemmont  of  European 
Bsflria.  hetween  4^  utA  *99  W  mA 
long.  88°  80'  and  89*»  40'  E.,  bounded  E.  hy 
the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  8.  by  llie 
sea  of  Azof  and  Taurida,  W.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Cherson,  and  N.  by  those  of  Pultown 
and  Kharkov,  and  comprising  also  tlie  district 
of  Ti^ranrog  and  the  territory  of  the  Azovian 
Cossaclu,  separated  ifoai  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ennneat  Dj  the  eonat^  of  the  Bon  Oossaoks; 
area,  25,523  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  002.369.  The 
Dnieper  intersects  aiid  divides  it  into  2  unequal 
portions.  The  larger  of  these  dlTisioiis,  dtoated 
E.  of  that  river,  is  mostly  an  open  steppe,  des- 
titute of  timber,  and  adapted  only  to  pasturage ; 
hut  tho  smaller,  or  W.  section,  is  fertile  and 
podnlating.  The  climate  is  mild  and  heaithiy. 
Hie  principal  vegetable  prodnottoDs  are  wheat 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  The  chiei 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  consists  of 
horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Tha 
rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  most  valuable  min- 
erals are  granite,  limestone,  chalk,  and  salt. 
There  is  little  manufacturing  industry,  hut  a 
great  many  distilleries^  where  large  quantities 
of  hrandy-  are  made.  The  population  coansts 
chiefly  of  Bussians  and  Cossack  a,  but  Servians, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Turlcs,  Persians^ 
and  German  oolonlsta  are  also  Iband.  The 
houses  of  tho  poorer  classes  aro  pcnernlly  con- 
structed of  day  and  thatched  willi  rushes.  The 
government  b  divided  into  7  circles. — Ek\te- 
suTOftLAT,  tiie  capital  of  the  government^  is  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Dnieper ;  pop.  ahoot 
13,000.  This  town  was  founded  in  178-t.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  rcgtilar.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  churches,  gsmmasium,  ecclesias- 
tical seminary,  hospitals,  law  courts,  public  of- 
fices, barracks,  and  bazaars.  ITiere  are  manufac- 
tories of  cloth  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  large 
annual  wool  lair.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

EKROK,  the  most  northern  and  InmortaBt 
of  the  5  royal  Philistine  cities,  assigned  in  the 
distribution  of  territory  to  Judah.  The  ark 
was  taken  to  Ekron  after  its  capture  by  the 
Philistines.  Beelzebub  was  called  the  pod  of 
Ekruo,  and  was  hero  wor-ihi])i>ed,  and  tbe 
prophets  made  this  city  the  burden  of  s<tme  of 
their  most  violent  dennnciations.  It  is  sup- 
posed  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  tha  modem  Ifoalam 
village  of  Akir,  5  ni.  S.  of  Bamleh,  OcCttples  lite 
site  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 

EL,  or  Al,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  oilea 
making  one  word  with  the  nonn  which  follows 
it ;  thu^  Alkoraii^  the  Koran.  Its  other  forms 
are  t2,  liZ,  and  ol.  Many  words  in  English  and 
other  European  laognages  bMioning  with  el  or 
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£L  DORADO.  Orellana,  the  lieutenant  of 
FizMTO,  being  eent  on  an  expedition  from  the 

ponrres  of  tlie  Amazon  to  its  month,  pretended 
to  have  discovered  in  the  interior  of  tlie  conti- 
tmi%  befeween  this  river  and  the  Orinoco,  a 
countiy  nirpaBniig  even  Pern  in  the  abimd«noe 
of  its  precions  minerals  and  metals.  To  this  ho 
gave  the  iiaine  of  El  Dorado,  the  golden  rofjion, 
and  to  ita  capital  the  name  of  Manoa.  For  a 
long  timo  aftenrard  thia  fiibnloos  regi<m  grew 
more  and  more  famous  from  the  exaggerated 
accounts  that  were  published^  and  from  the  ex- 
plorations that  were  nndertauMm  in  search  of 
It,  and  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  that  its  existence  was  generally 
discredited.  Evt-ti  a.s  lute  as  1780  a  large  party 
of  Spaniards  were  lost  in  one  of  these  expedi- 
tion*. The  wordf  except  as  now  applied  from 
tlie  love  of  hyperbole  to  several  villages  in  the 
western  states,  and  to  a  county  in  California, 
is  Old;- naed  poetically  to  oxpresa  a  region  over- 
flowing  with  riches. 

ELDORADO,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  California, 
bounded  K.  by  Utah,  and  N.  by  American  river. 
*  by  the  S.  fork  of  which,  and  bj  Canon'a  ana 
wa]ker*8  xirvn,  it  is  alio  drUned ;  area,  2,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  lS5f5  CHtim.itOfl  at  5.^.f>ftO.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Sierr;i  Ncvadiu  hi  IS^iO  it  pro- 
duced 17,280  bushels  of  wheat,  27,600  of  bar- 
ley, 2G,400  of  oat^  300  of  potatoee,  and  1,628 
tons  of  liay.  Xot  more  than  5,000  abrea  were 
under  culth  ufion,  over  ^  of  the  county  consist- 
ing of  mineral  land,  which  is  among  the  most 
vMuable  in  the  atate,  and  on  whioh,  M^de  gold, 
nro  found  rich  copper  ore  and  CTcellent  morble. 
In  l»u6  there  were  17  (^uaru  mWh  in  operation, 
44e  aaw  mills,  1  grist  mUl,  10  briolc  kilns,  3  tan- 
neries, and  6  breweriea.  Capital,  Placerville. 

EL  PASO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N. 
by  Now  Mexico,  and  W.  by  fbo  Eio  Grande; 
area,  10,300  Si^.  m, ;  pop.  in  1858,  3,078.  all  of 
whom  were  retnnied  as  free  whites.  The  sur- 
face is  monntalnon?,  and  about  j  b  covered  with 
limber.  Tha  huH  of  the  valleys  is  rich  and 
suitable  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Cool  is 
found  in  abundance.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1857,  $108,140.  Formed  from  Bexar  oo.  in 
1850.    Capital,  El  Paso. 

EL  PASO,  or  El  Paso  del  Kortb,  a  line  of 
settlements  in  the  V,  E.  comer  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  opposite  the  town  of  Franklin  in  Texas. 
They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  vuUey  extending  9 
or  10  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  is  here  from  300  to  600  feet  wide.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  remarkably  rich,  and  suit- 
able for  oats,  wheat,  and  niuize  ;  the  prai>e  also 
grows  here  in  great  perfection.  The  chief  man- 
Q&ctnresof  the  place  are  a  species  of  weak  wine 
and  brandy,  called  by  American  traders  "  Pass 
wine"  and  "Pas.<»  whiskey."  The  iuliabitaiits 
of  these  settlements  are  usually  of  mixed  races, 
few  of  them  being  free  from  a  tinge  of  Indian 
blood.  They  are  not  withont  wealth,  but  never 
use  the  means  at  their  command  to  niij  ly 
thenuelves  with  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury 
wUoh  in  most  dTiUied  comnmiiiitiss  are  deeiii> 


ed  indispensable.  Glazed  window8|  for  exam- 
ple, are  unknown ;  knives  and  foite  are  not 

used  ;  and  even  the  hon.^es  of  the  rich  contain 
neither  chairi^  nor  tfiljles.  Their  dwellings  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  earthen  floors, 
and  are  nsnaUy  but  one  story  high.  The  pariah 
ehnrc^  the  plaza,  and  tlie  more  pretentious  of 
the  private  residenees,  are  situated  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  valley,  just  below  a  gorve  or 
pass  In  the  mountains.  This  portion  m  the 
settlement  is  probably  be-=t  rntitled  to  be  called 
the  town  of  El  Pawj.  It  is  about  350  m.  S.  by 
W.  from  Santa  F6,  600  m.  in  a  direct  line  S, 
from  the  Pacific,  and  1,800  m.  from  Washing- 
ton j  lat.  81»42'  N.,  long.  106»  40*  W.;  pop. 
about  6,000.  It  is  the  principal  thoronphfare 
between  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Mex- 
ican states  farther  sonth,  and  is  an  important 
station  on  the  southern  overland  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. Its  name,  signitying  "  the  pass,"  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Bio  Chranda 
through  the  mountains. 

ELAGABALUS,  Varics  Avrrus  Bassianus, 
a  Roman  emperor,  Bon  of  the  senator  \'arins 
Marcellus  and  Julia  Scemias,  and  cousin  of  Cft~ 
raoalla,  bom  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  about  A.  D. 
206,  died  in  Rome  in  222.  He  has  been  Cidled 
the  Sardanapalus  of  Home.  While  yet  a  boy 
he  was  made  priest  of  Elagabalus,  tlie  PhcBni«> 
dan  sun  god,  in  his  native  city;  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  used  to  resort  to  the  mi^mificent 
ceremonies  of  the  temple  there,  beboldin?  the 
el^ant  dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiff!^ 
thought  tliey  recognized  in  him  Uie  fmnres  (st 
Caracalla.  His  artfnl  frrandmotber  was  willing 
to  advance  his  fortune  at  tlie  expense  of  her 
daughter's  reputation,  and  spread  a  report  that 
he  was  tlie  oilspring  of  an  intrigue  between  her 
and  the  murdered  emperor.  The  army,  disgust- 
ed with  the  parsimony  and  ripd  discipline  of 
Macrinos,  was  disposed  to  admit  his  prctensiwiSb 
Elagabalnsy  as  he  was  called  from  his  sacred  pro* 
fession,  took  tlie  name  of  Antoninus,  was  re- 
ceived with  entliusiasmby  the  troops  of  Emesa, 
and  declared  emperor  under  the  name  of  Mar- 
cos Aurelitts  Antoninus  (218).  Macrinus  sent 
detachments  of  his  army  from  Antioch  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  but  the  legions  murdered  their 
comroandera  and  joined  the  enemy.  At  length 
be  himself  marched  forth  to  meet  the  pretenw, 
and  hi«<  prtrtonan  guards  broke  t!io  rebel  ranks. 
But  Elagabalus,  for  the  only  time  iu  his  life  reck- 
lessly herole,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  best 
troops,  renewed  the  battle  with  such  vigor  that 
Haennns  fled,  and  the  prastorions  surrendered, 
Macrinus  was  soon  after  captured  and  y»ut  to 
death,  and  the  Roman  senate  recognized  the  vio- 
torioue  boy  as  emperor.  He  began  his  msrtli 
from  Syria  to  Italy,  spent  a  winter  at  JJ'i»^omedift, 
and  in  the  next  summer  uaade  liLs  entry  into  the 
capital  in  all  the  state  of  an  oriental  monarch 
He  quickly  difl|ilayed  not  less  the  despotic  burn  or 
of  a  passionate  old  man  than  the  fanta.«tic  ca- 
prices of  a  spoiled  child.  His  elevation  he 
thought  to  be  due  to  thepower  of  the  mm,  which 
he  worshipped  in  thA  mem.  of  A  UmIc  eaniud 
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stone,  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  obliged 
to  s.?<»  til  ir  lulls  cover^i  with  altars  and  their 
itnets  filled  with  processions  in  honor  of  the 
godof  Suiesa.  Ifoirat  Palatine  became  the  seat 
of  amagnificent  tenij)li.',  wherolasciNnonsdaniK'S 
were  performed  hv  Syrian  damsels.  The  Qui- 
final  was  ooeapied  hy  a  senate  of  women,  vbo 
graTcly  discussed  matters  of  toilet  and  cercm" 
nisL  In  a  mystical  fancy  about  the  sun  and 
ni«xin,  he  niArried  the  Carthaginian  priestess  of 
Ute  moon,  wluch  wm  adored  in  Africa  noder 
the aasBM  of  Astatie.  Re  alMmdoDedlifinfleff to 
the  wildcat  pleaMiro-,  hnt  neither  ft  rapi  d  - 
cession  of  wires,  nor  along  train  of  concubines, 
Bor1]ia  art  of  his  cooks,  could  satis^  his  pas- 
dons,  or  gave  him  fmm  satiety.  'W  cariod  at 
length  with  playin;:  the  part  of  a  man,  he  de- 
claml  publicly  that  lie  wivh  a  woman,  wished  to 
be  drened  like  the  empress^  chose  a  husband, 
and  worked  vpoo  laoe.  W»  craeltles  were  aa 
great  and  as  fantastic  as  his  follies.  Having 
at  one  time  inrited  the  patriciiins  of  Koine  to 
a  dinner,  in  .the  midst  of  the  repaafe  he  opened 
ika  doors  and  lei  ia  upon  them  several  furiona 
i%ert  and  bears.  The  patience  of  the  popnlace 
and  e^>lilicrs  bein^  e%hau8te<l  by  his  vices  and 
^rnumj,  a  sedition  was  abont  to  break  out, 
vlwa  Hagabdns  waa  indnced  to  adopt  as  his 
cclbarno  uis  consm  Alexander  Sevems.  Al- 
eiandiT  cherished  the  ri^id  manners  and  prim- 
itive u<;ige'^  of  Rome,  and  quickly  became  the 
fkT(»ite  of  the  army.  When  Elagabaloa  aon^t 
to  wfihdraif  from  him  fhe  power  whldi  he  had 
granted,  or  even  to  conipasnhi^  death,  the  j)nu- 
torians  broke  out  in  mntinr  and  killed  the  em- 

ETor  and  hia  mother,  and  threw  thdr  ho£ea 
to  the  Tiber. 

ELAKD.  a  name  applied  by  tlic  colonists  of 
the  cape  of  Vi<uh\  Hope  to  the  impoofo  (bosela- 
phut  oreot,  E,  Smith),  an  antolopean  mminaut, 
resembling  the  bovine  group  in  statnre,  shape, 
dewLip.  and  hi;;h  sbouhkr.-!.   The  general  color 
above  Is  a  grayish  yellow,  with  msty  and  pur- 
j/^h  dbades  shining  through  it ;  the  lower  parts 
cnam  jellow;  the  forehead  with  long,  stifl^ 
TteDowlsh  brown  hairs ;  face  brownish  red,  chin 
white,  eyes  chestnut;  a  slijrht  brownish  yellow 
mane,  along  the  back  becoming  reddish  brown : 
araxzie  bbick ;  hoofs  brownish  black,  edged 
above  with  brownish  red  hair ;  the  tail  is 
brownish  red,  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish  brown ; 
the  mane  of  the  dewlap  is  yellowish  brown, 
peaclUed  with  browniah  red.  Thia  ia  the  ookr 
of  ftt»  male,  whieh  hn  a  arnaD  bead,  a  nede 
taper: n:r  above,  but  bulky  toward  the  chest; 
the  body  h  thick  and  heavy :  the  limbs  elegant 
and  slender ;  the  eyes  are  full  and  soft,  and  the 
cipnwision  of  the  face  h  pentlo  and  ovine :  tlio 
horns  slope  slightly  baclc  from  the  crown,  being 
very  thick  at  the  base,  with  2  spiral  turns  hav- 
ms:  an  obtuse  ridge,  and  the  upper  f  straight, 
tApering  to  A  point;  the  earn  are  long,  nar> 
row,  and  pointed,  hairy  on  both  sides;  the 
hair  is  rather  thin,  ©soept  on  the  neck,  mane, 
dewlap,  and  tuft  of  tail.   The  length  fVom  nose 
l»b«a<rf  tail  i^  abortt  lot.  feet,  the  head  being 
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17  inches ;  the  boms  are  nearly  3  feet  long ;  the 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  6}  feet,  and  at  the 
cropper  2  inches  less;  the  length  of  the  tail  2^ 
fbet,  and  of  the  dewlap  at  its  base  20  inchM. 
The  female  is  of  a  pale  sienna  yellow,  d«  1 1.  i  i  d 
with  pale  brown  above;  below  dirty  white, 
with  a  cream-yellow  tinge ;  the  figure  ia  mora 
delicate  and  elegant  than  that  of  the  male,  the 
limbs  ore  more  slender,  the  mane  is  shorter,  the 
dewlap  narrower,  the  tail  less  tofted ;  and  the 
home  are  abrai(^t,  ilender,  somewhat  spiral  at 
thebaae,  with  a  momentary  rid^  on  the  spire. 
Thoyoungare  of  a  tint  betv,  i  i-n  n  ddidi  orange 
and  yellowish  brown.    Thi.s  is  probably  tlie 
largest  of  the  antelopes,  eqnalling  the  horse  in 
height,  and  weljrhinf?  from  7  to  10  cwt.  It 
ranges  the  borders  of  the  preat  Kalahari  desert 
in  herds  varying?  fnnn  10  to  100;  rare  at  pres- 
ent within  the  limits  of  Cape  Ck^ony,  it  waa 
ibond  in  abnndanoe  In  the  wooded  dlstrteta 
of  the  interior  by  R.  Gordon  Cnmming.  Tlio 
flesh  is  most  excellent,  and  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed.  When  young  and  not  over-fed  the  eland 
ia  not  easilv  overtaken  by  the  eape  horsea; 
but  in  good  pastures  it  grows  so  fat  thai 
it  is  easily  run  down ;  it  is  said  that  when 
pursued  it  invariably,  if  it  can  do  so,  nma 
against  the  wbid,  which  gives  it  an  advantaga 
in  outrunning  a  horse.   The  hide  is  very  tough, 
and  much  prized  for  shoes  and  traces.  Like 
ot  lier  antelopes,  it  seems  to  be  independent  of 
water,  freqoendng  the  most  desert  loosUtiea  Ihr 
from  streama  ana  livers;  except  in  the  breed- 
ing 8oason  and  when  pursued,  the  males  pen- 
erally  keep  in  groups  apart  from  the  femides. 
Anotiier  species  of  the  genus  botelaphtu  is  the 
B.  eanna  (H.  Smith),  called  bastard  dand  by  the 
colonists  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding 
species;  il  is  Hnuiller  than  the  eland,  of  a  dark 
brownish  gray  color,  with  a  white  space  be- 
twera  the  fore  legs.  The  name  of  eland,  or 
elk,  is  improperly  applied  to  this  as  well  to 
several  otner  deer  and  antelopes,  by  the  i>utcb, 
colontati  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago^ 
and  apparently  indiscriminately  to  any  holknr" 
homedmminant  of  large  size ;  the  animal  called 
eland  ^  y  r  ecent  travellers  and  hunters  in  south 
Africa  is  in  most  cases  the  lirst  described  species, 
and  probably  sometimes  the  second,  as  both  are 
found  in  the  same  districts,  thongh  the  herda 
do  not  intermingle.   These  animals  are  gentle 
and  readily  domesticated ;  but  though  strong, 
the  shonldera  do  notposseas  that  soliai^  whioa 
Tenders  common  domestlealed  eattle  so  Tdv« 

able  to  tlie  affricultur>-t.  Tbr  Intr-  r  arl  r-f  Horby 
in  1842  received  at  hh  extensive  menagerie  a!L 
Enowsley  Hall  2  males  sflid  a  female  eland,  tha 
first  brought  alive  to  Enrope ;  the  female  pro- 
duced several  calves,  but  tlio  whole  stock  died 
from  improper  pasturai:;o  except  one  female  born 
in  1846.  Li  1861  a  fresh  sa^jr  was  reoeived 
from  the  cape  of  €k)od  Hope,  wMdi  be  beqosalh- 
ed  the  same  year  to  the  zoological  gocletr.  This 
herd,  2  males  3  females,  rapidly  increased, 
and  several  were  distributed  by  sale  to  different 
parte  d  Englaod,  whoaa  anenUiTatad  landa  ra* 
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wmble  tho  pork-Uke  oonntrf  of  the  African 
home  of  tho  animal.  I^ord  Hill,  of  Tliiwkstono, 
Bbxopehirc,  first  attempted  their  naturalization 
in  hfs  extensive  park,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1869, 
killed  thu  first  eland  for  the  table  which  bad 
beca  brod  iu  England ;  the  animal,  6  years  old, 
weighed  when  he  feU  1,176  Ibe.,  ^  huge  as  a 
ihort-hom,  bat  with  bone  not  half  the  size." 
Ohoice  parts  of  tho  animal  were  served  at  the 
tables  of  Queen  Victoria  and  tho  Frencli  em- 
peror, and  before  Profl  Owen  and  members  of 
the  aootogieal  ioei«t7;  It  wie  foand  to  roeomble 
hecf,  vnth  a  venison  flavor,  with  a  fineness  of 
fibre  and  a  delicacy  of  fat  placing  it  high  on  the 
Ual  ef  eboice  and  natritioos  articles  of  food. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  animal  will  be  ex- 
tensively raised  in  England,  and  add  an  impor- 
tant item  to  tho  national  bill  of  fare.  It  is  mucli 
-  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  plaoe  in  the 
ITidted  Stttae  where  riadhur  ezperimente  in  in* 
trodncing  new  anfanals  umj  be  proeeeiitod  on  a 
large  ecale. 

ELASTIC  CURVE,  the  cnrve  assumed  by  a 
fltrmight  spring  of  uniform  thickness  when  the 
ends  are  brotight  forcibly  together.  It  embraces 
a  variety  of  af)i>earances,  simplo  waves,  over- 
lapping waves,  a  figure  of  eigh^  retr<laadelooM 
or  kinks,  ordinary  loops,  and  tiiO  enole.  Tw 
fundamental  law  or  equation  of  the  curve  h 
that  the  curvature  of  each  point  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  a  eertaln  straight 
one  on  wliich  the  curvature  is  zero;  so  that 
when  the  curve  crosses  this  lino  it  reverses  the 
direction  of  its  curvature, 

ELASTICITY  (Gr.  «Xai»w,  to  drive,  to  draw). 
When  by  tho  applicatloD  of  an  external  feroe  the 
particles  of  a  body  are  diftnrbed  from  the  state 
of  equilibrium  in  which  they  were  held,  and  a 
change  of  form  is  thereby  induced  in  the  body, 
the  tendency  of  tho  particles  to  regain  their  for- 
mer state  and  restore  tho  original  form  is  termed 
elasticity.  The  force  in  more  nearly  perfect  ac- 
cording as  the  time  required  to  re^tin  the  prim- 
itive fwm,  after  til*  oesntion  ofuediatarbuif 
force,  approaches  that  expended  in  producing  the 
change.  The  air  and  prases  eshihit  the  property 
more  perfectly  than  any  ot  her  substances ;  biit  no 
bodies  are  altogether  deficient  in  it.  A  ball  of 
glass,  ivory,  steel,  or  other  hard  material,  let  fall 
upon  a  smooth  hard  surface,  rebiMni  l-^  from  tho 
tendency  of  the  particles  to  return  to  the  posi- 
tion amonff  themselves  from  which  they  navo 
been  forced  >> y  t f t r  h] n \y,  ]frhr  h ard e\ir^u»  be 
covered  with  a  tlna  cotitiii^'  i  f  >'  ;ae  viscid  mh- 
stance,  or  of  oil,  the  imi)reHsi  n  1.  ft  upon  this  in- 
dicates a  flattening  of  tlio  boll,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  greater  aocordiuK  t^^  the  height  of  the  fall. 
Fluids  formerly  tliounht  to  bo  incompressible, 
and  consequently  inelastic,  have  been  proved  bjr 
tiw  experiments  of  Oented  to  be  compressible  In 

Eroportion  to  tho  force  exerted,  ana  when  re- 
eved of  pressure  they  returned  itiuuediaU:ly  to 
flieir  former  bulk ;  henc^*  t  hey  may  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  perfectelairtioity, 
though  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  eUiii- 
tieifyof  the  ioft  netatka^ia  abown  bj  the  ten* 


dency  of  aloni;  wire  made  of  it,  wlien  sn.spciidcd 
at  one  end  and  twisted,  to  uncoil  it.s*flf  and  return 
to  its  former  position.  A  thread  of  oli^,  made 
by  forcing  the  eoft  mbetanee  tinon^  a  email 
hole,  manifests  the  same  property.    In  these 
and  many  other  instances  the  force  exerted  by 
the  particles  to  regidn  their  former  position  ot 
equilibrium  carries  them  back  to  this  point,  and 
the  force  not  being  expended  the  motion  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  direction  till  the  resistance 
becomes  too  great,  and  thus  the  particles  are 
drawn  sltemately  in  one  and  ^  oOier  direiy 
tion  with  constantly  diminishing  force,  prodn* 
cing  a  series  of  vibrations ;  thu>  musical  sounds 
are  prodoeedf  the  pitch  deoending  upon  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  By 
file  application  of  too  great  force,  or  by  too 
great  strain,  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  may 
be  displaced  and  nnd  their  equilibrium  in  a  new 
arrangement.  This  may  ooenr  with  a  viribla 
separation  of  the  particles,  a3  in  a  breaking 
apart  of  the  body ;  or  it  may  b«  made  apparent 
by  the  manifest  indisposition  of  tho  body  to 
change  from  its  new  state.   A  wire  or  metal- 
lic bar  thus  bent  beyond  its  limit  of  ela^ticity 
is  said  to  have    taken  a  set."    The  amount  of 
elasticity  in  bodies,  or  the  force  thej  will  resist 
without  permanent  aUeration  ofstruetore,  may 
be  crpresscd  by  the  number  of  pounds  weight 
to  the  square  inch  they  will  bear  without  being 
crushed,  or,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Toongt 
by  the  weight  of  a  cert^  column  of  the  same 
substance,  wnich  may  be  denominated  the  mo- 
duhu  of  its  elasticity,  and  of  which  the  weight 
is  such  that  any  addition  to  it  would  increase  it 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  added 
■would  shorten  by  its  pressure  a  portion  of  the 
substance  of  equal  diameter.  .  .  .  The  height 
of  the  modulus  is  the  same  for  the  same  aQb> 
stance,  whatever  its  breadth  and  thickness  may 
be ;  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  about  6  miles,  and 
for  steel  nearly  1,500."    This  modulus  or  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  has  been  determined  bj 
eocperiment  for  a  eonrideraUe  nnmber  of  aao> 
ptanees.    It  is  an  important  element  in  the 
phytiicd  properties  of  bodies,  and  must  be  dxlj 
considered  in  investigating  the  strength  of  mac 
terials,  the  Bdeneeaafhydgodjmamica,  prnwimat" 
ics,  &c. 

ELATERIOr  (Gr.  fXai  ^  a  !  drive),  a  drastic 
ptujgative  medicine,  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
the  mmwrHmk  tUterium,  or  the  wild  or  squirt- 
ing  cucumber.  Hippocrates  applied  tlie  name 
generdly  to  any  active  purge.  It  is  uncurtain 
whether  tho  name  was  given  to  tlie  plant  from 
the  curious  property  belonging  to  the  fruit  d 
separating  when  ripe  ft-om  the  Tfne  and  dl»- 
charging  its  juice  and  seed^  through  an  open- 
ing at  the  base,  where  it  was  attache  to  the  foot 
staJk,  or  from  the  aotion  of  the  medicine  pre- 
pared from  it  upon  the  bowels.  This  medicine 
IS  a  very  light,  pulverulent,  and  pale  yellowish 
green  s^iment  deposited  from  the  juice.  The 
quantity  is  Tcry  sznaU,  only  6  grains  being  ob- 
tained by  Chitterbnolc  teem  iSmmmben.  A 
dooa  of  i  of  a  gnda  of  the  genolne  axtloia^ 
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hov«T«r,  purges  Tioleiitly ;  larger  qoanUties  ex- 
dle  iiMiMa  And  ▼omitinp:.  In  aropsy  it  is  higli- 

ly  recommended  from  it.-^  terult  ih\v  to  prothioo 

aHOUS  liquid  dist^lmrges.    The  plant  is  largely 
tivftted  in  the  Bonth  of  Kuro;K>  and  in  some 
parts  of  England.    The  stem  has  been  Been  4 
inches  wide,  with  a  tliicknessof  only  half  an  inch. 
When  the  fruit  !*<'i)arate9  from  the  htt  in,  the 
joioe  is  said  to  be  thrown  aometimee  a  distance 
m  10  jwda.  One  Incim  wme  risk  of  injury  to 
tke  egrK  in  walking  among  the  vines  at  the  sea- 
aoa  of  maturity  of  Uie  fniit.   Ttie  puice  thus 
MtonDj  ezpeued  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
afterward  expreeeed  from  the  fruit.   From  a 
bushel  weighing  abont  40  lb?.,  and  worth  ftwn 
7«.  to  lOn.  sterling,  abont  lialf  an  ounce  of  the 
medicine  ia  obtained ;  bat  if  the  expression  is 
enrled  too  fiar,  the  pradvet  Is  of  inferior  qual- 
ity.— See  article  by  Mr.  Jacob  liell  in  "  Phar- 
maoeatieal  Journal  and  Transactions,"'  Oct. 
1860. 

ELA.TH  (in  Josephus  Ailane^  in  Boman  ge- 
ography Elane,  now  Ailah),  a  seaport  of  Ida- 
mea,  of  great  celebrity,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the 
eaatem  or  JbUanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  now 
eaDed  the  golf  of  Akabah.  It  was  a  part  of 
David's  conquest  fruni  the  Edomites;  was  ft 
place  of  irreat  importance  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
tbe  port  in  which  he  built  and  fitted  out  bis 
ih^ie  Hot  importiiu  gold  firom  Opbir ;  was  cap- 
tmed  hy  tbe  wnrnta  Edonritea  in  13ie  reign  of 
Joram,  after  having  been  in  the  po»j»CHsion  of 
the  Israelites  150  years;  was  retaken  by  Uzziah^ 
v1m>  fortified  it  anew,  peopled  it  with  Ids  own 
•objects,  and  restored  the  trade  to  Onhir ;  was 
afterward  taken  by  Resin,  king  of  Damasona, 
who  in  bis  turn  was  deprived  of  it  by  Tiglath- 
Fiiaeer,  king  of  Assyria,  from  whose  time  it  was 
Borer  leeerewd  by  ttte  Jewt.  Elsth  a^<rfned 
Krfon-Geber;  and  Akabah  now  occnpies  tbe 
•tte  of  one  or  lM)th  of  these  ancient  towns. 

ELHA,  the  llva  of  the  Romans  and  the 
.£thalia  of  tlie  Greeks,  an  island  in  the  Hedi* 
terranean,  belonging  to  Tuscany,  from  the  ooast 
of  which  it  is  8<-parated  by  tlio  strait  of  Plom- 
bino ;  length  about  18  m.,  and  greatest  breadth 
13  m. ;  area,  abont  07  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
S2.026.    Its  ontline  U  irrcgnlar,  trie  mountains 
which  traverse  the  ishmd  rising  in  some  parts 
to  a  height  of  above  8,000  feet,  and  being  in- 
dented bj  deap  golfi  and  inleta^  ao  that  ita 
breadth  m  aome  plaoes  does  not  exceed  8  nu 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  under  tillage.   The  valievs  abound  with  fruit 
treea,  hot  they  are  not  well  coltiTated,  Mid  tbe 
frnita  are  of  inferior  quality,  exeeptinp  oranges. 
Among  tbe  annnal  products  of  tuo  island  and 
its  waters  are  abont  1,700,000  gallons  of  red  and 
wiute  iniM^  4^000,000  Iba.  of  marine  salt,  6,000 
foCfOOOtoBS  of  tonniea,  tsrdfaMW,  anehortet,  and 
Otber  fisb,  and  1S,000  tons  of  minerals,  chiefly 
nxML  for  which  the  i^iland  has  always  been 
ealaoratod.    The  iron  is  found  in  a  mountain 
near  Rio,  on  the  E.  coast,  about  2  ra.  in  circum- 
ference, 600  feet  high,  and  yielding  from  60  to 
7B  pgr  etot,  pan  matiL  Abort  900  ponona 


ore  employed  in  the  mines.  The  qnarries  of 
granite  In  tbe  flw  W.  part  of  the  Idand  appear 

also  to  have  been  extensively  worked  by  the 
Romans.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  isl- 
and are  iilmost  confined  to  Leghorn  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  grain, 
cattle,  cheese,  and  mannfactured  articles,  and 
the  exports  of  tlic  above  named  and  a  few 
Other  articles.  Ancient  roiua  are  atill  visible 
in  TBiloaa  parts  of  the  idand.  Dnrlog  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  was  ruled  by  various  Italian  princes 
and  chiefs.  In  1648  Charles  V.  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory of  Porto  Fem^o  to  Toaeany.  Afterward 
the  island  was  sucoemrely  goremed  by  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  lords  of  Fiombino.  From  July, 
1796,  to  April,  1797,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  It  waa  then  ceded  to  France,  and 
nnlted  wiQi  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Ihe 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a 
sovereignty  for  Napoleon  I.,  who  resided  there 
from  May  4, 1814,  to  Feb.  26,  1815,  when  be 
emlmrked  from  tbe  island  with  abont  1,000 
men  for  France,  landing  at  Cannes,  and  march- 
ing trinmphantly  to  Paris.  During  his  brief 
sovereignty  Napoleon  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, and  canaed  a  good  roodtobebinltnniting 
Porto  Carrtyo  with  Porto  Longone,  a  small  for^ 
tress  and  harbor  on  the  E.  coast.  In  1815  Elba 
reverted  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  its 
affidraare  sowadminiatered  by  a  civil  andmili- 
tary  governor  (in  1869  Ool.  Edoardo  Ikodo- 
nclle),  who  ri^ides  in  Porto  Ferr^jo. 

£LI3£  (anc.  AlbU\  a  large  and  commercially 
important  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Rie- 
sengebirgo  of  Bohemia,  near  the  frontier  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  and  passing  into  the  North 
sea  between  Ilolstein  and  Hanover,  through 
Aoatrtay  Saxony,  Prosaia,  Auhalt-I>oaiau,  Htfi* 
over,  MeoUenMirg,  and  Hamborg.  It  ia  abont 
650  m.  long;  is  known  at  its  source  as  tbe 
Labe;  originates  in  a  number  of  springs  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Schnee-Koppo  (snoW 
summit),  one  of  the  peaks  of  tlie  RieaengebiiM; 
runs  mainly  in  a  N.  W.  course;  la  navlgule 
from  its  conflnence  with  the  MoMau,  aiuT  has 
but  a  very  slight  inclination,  its  bed,  40  m.  from 
ita  sonroea,  being  but  868  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  chief  afflnents  arc :  on  the  right,  the  Iser, 
Black  Eltiter,  Havel,  and  Spree;  on  the  left,  tbe 
Moldau,  Eger,  Mukle,  Saalc,  Obre,  Jetze,  Ilme- 
nan,  and  Oste.  Josephstadt,  KOnigmr&tz,  Leifr- 
merits,  in  Bohemia;  Pima,  Drasden^Melaaao,  In 
Saxony;  Torgau,  "Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  in 
Prussia;  I^anenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Altona,  are 
the  chief  places  |situuted  upon  its  bonks.  Its 
channel,  between  Hamburg  and  the  sea,  will 
mlmit  uf  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  14  feet 
water,  at  all  times,  but  is  much  encumbered 
with  aand  iuira  and  ahoals.  By  means  of  its 
own  w'sAers  and  those  of  the  nmnerons  osnab 
branching  from  it,  the  Elbe  places  all  N.  W.  and 
central  Germany  in  connection  with  tbe  sea- 
board. Wood,  stones,  fruits,  and  earthsnwara 
are  the  chief  artidea  of  eznort,  which  are  es- 
changed  for  omv,  ssit,  snu  colonial  prodnoa. 
Its  navifBtioD  was  infonnsr  tlnwa  mmh  oon- 
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plicatod  by  the  resuktions  of  th«  sUtes  through 

which  it  runs.  Since  1821  these  hove  beea 
BiinplitiL(l,  and  the  entire  river  h  now  open 
to  Teasels  of  all  the  adjacent  countries.  Au»- 
tria  v^qniahed  the  Bohemian  Elbe  does  in 
1852.  In  1855  Hanover  abolishe<l  the  Elbe 
dues  levied  at  Stud^^  fur  idl  ships  and  goods  en- 
toiing  Ilarburg  seaward,  and  various  Mnftr- 
cnces  have  since  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
brin^ring  about  a  total  abolition  of  the  dues. 
The  iliiiiovorian  chamber  in  1858  voted agrant 
of  monev  fur  the  uuprovcmeut  of  the  njivwft- 
tion.  There  are  cteamhoata  on  fhe  Elbo  h«> 
tween  Mngdcbnrp  and  TTambnrp,  and  betwoeil 
Dresden  and  the  source  of  tlie  rivtT  in  Bohemia. 

ELBKHKELD,  an  imjK)rtant  manufacturing 
town  of  Rhenbh  Prussia,  a^oining  Barmen,  15 
m.  K  from  DOsseldorf^  and  connected  hy  rail* 
waj  with  that  and  most  other  Prussian  towns  ; 
pop.  in  1855. 41,080.  The  river  Wuppor,  which 
nMrt  Hbrtngb.  the  town,  prwenta  adTaotagca  Ibr 
bleaching.  Linen  bleachcrics  were  in  operation 
here  as  early  as  tho  ICth  century.  Manufacto- 
ilesof  Kmo,  woollen,  cotton,  siliu,  laoo,  ribbons, 
&c.,  wore  ^ndually  cstablisiied,  and  liavo  since 
the  ISth  century  attained  to  u  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Tlio  dyeing  of  Turkey  red,  which 
woB  first  attempted  in  1780,  is  another  jtromi- 
nent  pmxaidt  at  Eiboftld.  Large  quantitka  of 
yarn  are  nnnnally  sent  liero  from  Great  Brit^ 
and  other  couutries  to  be  dyed.  The  annual 
Talueof  the  goodn  uanufacturod  In  Elbert  i  i 
exceeds  $11,000,000.  The  Rhenish  Eiist  India 
company  and  a  company  for  working  ujinas  in 
Mexico  liad  tlieir  scat  hero  for  a  number  of 
jeaia,  Elberfeld  is  rich  in  charitaUa  and  edu- 
cational Inslitiilloiu^  amongwhlcdi  are  a  gjiniuk 
dum,  an  industrial  school,  and  a  school  in  which 
the  higher  branches  of  weaving  are  taught. 

ELIIEBT,  a  N.  K  CO.  of  Ga.,  sepanUed  from 
S.  Carolina  by  Savannah  river,  bounded  S. 
and  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral small  creeks ;  area,  614  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1863, 13|15&  of  whom  A,446  were  slaves.  The 
furfiMse  Is  hlllj,  and  fbe  soO,  particularly  near 
the  rivers,  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  614,066  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  65,183  of 
oats,  64,777  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  81,666  hales 
of  cotton.  There  were  a  msinber  of  mills  and 
foctorieji,  20  churches,  and  1.202  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Near  tne  Savannah  river 
are  several  remarlcabla  artifioial  monnda,  one 
of  whieh  Is  40  or  60  fcei  h^  and  has  a  large 
cedar  growing  on  its  summit  The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Elbert,  formerly 

Svemor  of  the  state.  Value  of  rod  aetata  m 
56,  $1,606,244.  Capital,  Elbcrton. 
ELBERT,  Sami'kl,  an  American  officer  of 
the  revolution,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1748, 
died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 1788.  lie  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Savannah, 
where  ho  became  a  member  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  safety^  and  in  Eeb.  177%  received  a 
QOnmussion  as  lieutenant^Mloiiet  mm  the  as> 
iembly  of  Georgia.  lie  was  promoted  to  the 
tank  of  colouel  in  the  same  jear;  led  an  un- 


soeoessfiii  expedition  against  the  British  in  £aat 
Florida  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777 ; 
was  actively  engaged  near  Savannah,  and  cap- 
tured Oglethoipe's  fort  at  Frederica,  in  1778; 
and  distinguished  himaelf  during  CampbelTsat* 
tuck  vqxjn  Savannah  in  Dec.  1778.  He  mm- 
mauded  a  brigade  at  the  hatUe  of  Brier  Creek, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  March  8, 1779  ; 
and  after  being  exchanged  he  went  to  the  north. 
Joined  the  forces  under  Waahingtoa,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  received  the  oominiseicHi  of 
miyor-general,  and  ill  1786  ha  was  akoled  gOT<- 
emorOT  Georgia. 

ELBEUF,  or  Elbocvw,  a  French  town,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-Inftriaore,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  4  m.  distant  from  the 
Tourvillo  station  of  the  Paris  and  Rouen  rail- 
way; distance  from  Paris  78  m.,  and  from 
lUMen  18  m.  \  po^  about  19,000,  exclusive  of 
aboot  19,000  wornnen  from  adjoining  vilkgea 
einf  l  ovi  (i  in  the  factories.  Almost  frf>rn  the 
foundation  of  tbo  town  in  the  9th  oeutury  the 
inhabitants  displaced  great  skill  and  industry  in 
the  manufacture  first  of  tapestry  and  aft^jrward 
of  woollen  cloth.  Colbert's  enactments  in  1667 
promoted  the  prosj)erity  of  the  town,  which  was 
inteirnpted,  however,  by  the  reveoa^  of  thia 
edkst  «  Nantea.  when  many  of  tiw  mamifiKy 
turers  emigrati.'d  and  settJe-d  in  Lcyden,  Nor- 
wich, and  Leicester.  The  industry  oi  lLu  placo 
did  not  full^  recover  from  this  shock  and  fipon 
the  competition  of  Belgium  until  1815.  Tho  an- 
nual products,  which  then  amounted  vixly  to 
about  25,000  pieces  (of  60  yards  each),  com- 
prised ia  1868  about  70,000  nieoes.  There  are 
900  ftfltoriee^  moatly  woikea  by  steam  power, 
96 dyMOg establishments,  and  10  depots  uf  wool, 
of  whidi  about  6,000,000  lbs.  aro  ui  nuiiUj  re- 
quired. The  annual  aggregate  value  uf  the  l  itiil 
I)roduction  is  estimated  at  $10,('n  ,000.  The 
doscripUoa  of  goods  produced  includes  double- 
twilled  and  water-proof  cloths,  zephyrs,  fancy 
cloths,  bilUard  table  oloth.  and  flaoaeL  l^eMlr 
40  establiflhmeots  reoeifed  nedab  at  the  "Fam 
industrial  exhibition  of  1S5,'5.  Thd  o  luo  2  nn- 
nual  fairs,  deriving  importance  from  the  sale  of 
cloth,  tlie  extansiva  trade  in  wool,  and  also  in 
en! tie,  chinaware,  and  hosiery.  Elbeuf  contains 
2  Gotliio  churches,  courts  of  law,  aud  ¥aru>ua 
schools  and  charitable  institations. 

ELBING,  a  seaport  to¥m  of  eMtem  Proasia, 
on  a  river  oS  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Berlin 
and  Konigsberg  railway,  Ot  F  S.  E.  from 
Dantzic ;  pop.  24,000.  It  is  composed  of  the  old 
andnevtoiiniaand  several  Babarbs,  is  samuid- 
cd  by  ruinous  walla  and  rampnrt  ^  imd  contains 
8  Protestant  churches,  1  Catholic  and  1  Meuuon- 
ite  church,  and  1  synagogue.  Among  itspubHo 
boildinn  the  most  remarkable  ia  the  ohnrch  of 
Notre  Dame,  a  stmetnre  of  the  14th  century. 
A  olloge  foundicl  her.  in  1536  ha»  a  library^ 
l&OOO  volumee;  and  among  ita  benevolent  es- 
tamishraents  are  sareral  endowed  by  Hr. 
Pifhrin!  Cnwlr,  n  Wealthy  Englishmas,  wlio 
took  up  liis  residouue  in  Elbing  in  1810  and 
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tones  of  engar,  potash,  tobacco,  soap,  chicory, 
TitrioL,  leather,  and  woollen  fabrios.  Its  mari- 
IftMtnde  ti  very  active,  \ts  exports  bdng  its 
mm  MBO&etiirM,  and  ita  imports  gnin  and 
wfob.  This  phMse  owes  ita  origui  to  oommercial 
establishments  foandod  by  ctdonlsts  from  Bre- 
men and  Lobeck  in  the  18th  oentarr,  ondertbe 
protaetion  of  a  fortress  oonslniQlea  vy  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  It  was  early  admitted 
into  the  Uanaeatio  leagne,  placed  itself  under  tbo 
prateetioa  of  Pdand  sboat  tlM  middle  of  the 
ISth  eentory,  and  in  1T7S  wAi  wntnd  to  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

ELCESAITES,  n  sect  of  Asiatic  Gnostics, 
Ibonded  in  the  r^gn  o(  Tnyao,  a  branch  of  the 
J^wkhWrnnrnt  Uadrad  lo  tndfinaUy  oonHwrndad 
wfA  file  Ebionitcs.  A  Jew  by  the  name  of  Elxai 
or  Ibeeai  is  sopposed  to  have  been  their  founder. 
Thtir  most  distinetiTe  tenet  was  that  man  is  but 
a  mass  of  matter  in  whioh  the  divine  power  is 
eoDoealed.  They  were  tenaoions  of  their  oaths, 
fiiTored  early  marriages,  and  rejeofeed  tliaflMte- 
taneh  Md  tha  ^istiea  of  FaoL 

KLOBS  (aae.  ilM),  •  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Valencia.  1 3  m.  S.  "W.  from  Alicante,  8  m. 
W.  from  the  Mediterranean ;  pop.  22,800.  It 
ia  girdled  on  every  side  by  forests  of  palm  trees, 
and  has  been  named  the  city  of  palms.  Tho 
ehief  industry  of  the  place  is  employed  in  the 
eoltare  and  exportation  of  datei^  irUxSk  are  in- 
fcfior  to  tlwe  of  Barbary. 

ELUUINUKII,  a  BamdieliBO  abbey  of  ne- 
dixeval  celebrity,  founded  in  nnon  a  steep 
Bioantain  in  Bavaria,  7  m.  from  Ulm.  Amid 
11m  massive  buildings  which  composed  this 
abbey,  the  chnrch,  which  wns  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1773,  waa  especially  distinguished. 
In  its  place  another  has  been  con<;tnicted  in  an 
«T«n  more  asdent  st^le  of  aroliiteetare,  Ttie 
abbey  of  EMiingen  givea  fta  name  to  9  vfllages 
sitnated  3  m.  apart  upon  opposite  side?  of  the 
moontaio.  The  battleof Elchingen,  Oct  14, 1805, 
was  one  of  ^moat  brilliant  episodes  in  the  Ans- 
tHBtl  campaien  of  Napoleon,  and  gained  for 
Marshal  Ney  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen. 

EIJ>ER  (tambuetu  CanadmsU,  Linn.),  a 
diowy  shrub,  well  Imdwn  from  its  nnmerons 
flat  cymes  of  white  flowers  appearing  in  June, 
to  ho  enrceedcd  by  heavy  blaclc-purplc,  crimson- 
jniced  berries  in  August,  and  overtoppiog  the 
wild  vaada  and  boshea  on  the  borders  of  MAt. 
On  aooount  of  its  long  and  spreading  roots  it  la 
aometimes  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  Awhole- 
aoOM  sndorifle  daeeeligB  ii  prepared  from  its 
flowers,  which  are  careftilly  gathered  and  dried 
for  the  purpose ;  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by 
some  in  themannfactnreof  a  sort  of  wine,  while 
ttepitia  of  the  stem  fiimisheaezoellent  pith  baUa 
fot  etodlrieal  evperimeBta,  There  is  anotlier 
species  (A  j>vh<-n!>,  Michanx),  which  hm  a  scar- 
let firnit,  fully  ri[>e  at  the  time  the  former  is  in 
UsBBora.  The  flowers  of  this  are  handsome,  of 
agreenlsh  or  pnrplish  white,  borne  in  thyrse-like 
qtikes.  Hie  plant  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation 
vteM  it  ii  not  ta^BBoA  giwlBg  wild. 


ELDBEt,  an  overseer,  nder,  or  leader,  lb* 

reverence  paid  to  tho  aged  in  early  times  wfli 
doubUess  tho  origin  of  this  title,  it  being  used  aa 
a  name  of  ofllce  both  among  Jews  and  Ohrbtians. 
Macknight  thinks  it  was  applied  in  the  apoetoHo 
age  to  all,  whether  old  or  young,  who  exercised 
any  siu  ri  il  ( ilTico  in  tlie  Christian  church.  Elders 
or  seniors,  in  the  ancient  Jewish  polity,  were 

Senons  mAed  for  their  age,  ezperienoe,  and  wla> 
om  ;  of  this  sort  were  the  70  whom  Moses 
associated  with  himself  in  the  government  of 
Israel,  and  such  also  were  tlMse  wbo  aftsrward 
held  the  first  rank  in  the  synagogae  as  presi- 
dents. Elders,  in  chnrch  history,  were  originally 
those  who  held  the  first  place  in  the  assemblies 
of  tiie  primitive  Christians.  The  word  presbv- 
teris  •omettmesnaedlntbeirewTeataineBtm 
this  sigiiiflcation,  and  as  interchangeable  witk 
cTTio-icoTTot ;  and  hence  the  first  meetings  of  Chx^ 
tian  ministers  were  called  presbyteria.  or  assem* 
blies  of  elders.  Elder  and  elders,  with  the  Bap- 
tists, are  terms  use<l  to  designate  ministers  of 
the  gospel  generally.  With  the  Presbyterians 
they  are  the  officers  who,  in  conjonctioa  with 
flie  niiirfsters  and  deaoons,  comp«M  liie  dranh 
sessions,  representing  the  church  itself,  conduct- 
ing its  discipline,  and  aiding  in  the  promotion 
or  Ilie  interests  of  religion.  They  are  chosen 
from  among  tho  people,  nsnaUy  for  life;  are 
generally  set  apart  to  their  omce  with  some 

Eublio  ceremony  ;  and  their  number  is  different 
1  different  dharohes«— It  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter  of  dispnte  wbeCher  fliere  are  any  such  offi- 
cers as  lay  elders  mentioned  in  Scripture.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  siud  that  these  officers  are  no- 
where mentioned  as  being  akme  or  sinn^Oi  lmt 
always  as  being  nmny  in  every  congregation ; 
that  they  are  incut inncd  separately  from  the 
brethren;  and  that  their  office  is  described  as 
distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  he  that 
being  expressly  distinguidied  nom  bim 
that  exhortL  th  or  teacheth.  On  tho  other  side, 
it  is  contended  that  the  distinction  alluded  to 
does  not  refer  to  different  orders  of  officers,  but 
only  to  the  degree  of  diligence,  faithfulness,  and 
laboriousness  with  whicn  they  discharge  their 
duties  and  folfil  their  ministerial  work;  and 
that  the  emphjuis  in  sodi  passages  as  1  llmo- 
thy,  V.  17,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  "hbor," 
not  on  the  word  "  espe<Mally,'"  ;ls  tliough  the 
latter  were  intended  to  distinguish  between  two 
diflbrsnt  dastes  of  dden^  one  aoperior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  other. 

ELDON,  John  Scott,  carl  of,  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  born  in  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  June 
4,  1761,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1888.  Bis 
father  was  a  man  of  respectable  fortone,  en- 
gaged in  tho  coal  trade.  John  was  taught  in 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  by 
tiie  Rer.  Hngh  ICoises,  and  in  Ifay,  1760,  in- 
stead of  being  apprcntired  t<i  the  coal  business, 
as  his  father  had  designed  him  to  be,  he  was  sent 
to  his  brother  William,  afterward  Lord  Stowell, 
who  was  then  a  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  was  enter> 
ed  a  commoner  of  University  college,  waaehoscn 
to  a  ftUowablp  In  Joly,  17«7,  tookUsbadisM 
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degree  in  Feb.  1 TTO,  gained  the  cbnn  ^'fllorV  prize 
of  £20  for  an  English  prose  essaj'  in  1771,in- 
tending  all  the  while  to  take  orders,  bnt  this  plan 
VM  ohanoed  in  171^  bj  Im  ninniog  KW9f  with 
IGm  SliaMlli  Bartev,  tbe  dfuwhter  of  a  Vvw- 
castle  banker.  He  was  niftrricJ  at  Blackshiela, 
in  Scotland,  Nov.  19.  Tbe  bride's  fieunily  for  a 
while  refused  to  see  her;  bnl  aibout  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year  the  snm  of  £2,000  was 
settled  upon  each  of  the  young  couple  by  their 
reepecUve  parents,  and  the  newly  married  pair 
went  up  to  OiDford,  where  John  wna  to  itiidy 
fyt  flie  law.  He  was  admitted  of  the  IGddle 
Temple  in  1778,  inte  nding,  however,  to  enter  the 
church  if  a  college  liring  should  fall  vacant  dur- 
ing the  year  of  grace  for  which  he  was  allowed 
to  reialn  his  fellowship  after  rrkiiria^e.  The 
auuivcrsary  of  his  marriage  destroyed  his  last 
hope  of  ecclesasUcal  preferment,  and  he  thence- 
forth bent  bis  whole  mind  to  tbeprofeesion  which 
circumstances  leemed  to  have  forced  upon  him. 
In  l774-'6  he  was  atntor  in  Fnivi  r-i*y  collogo, 
where,  however,  he  probably  did  no  more  tl^ 
raperintend  the  law  atndlea  oiPaome  of  tiho  mem- 
bers, arul  at  the  same  time  he  obtained  tbe  ap- 
poiutiJitiut  of  vice-priucipal  of  2««3W  lua  hall 
and  vice  law  proreasor,  his  duties  being  to 
read  tho  lectures  written  by  his  superior,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers.  Beside  the  fiiitbful  study  of 
Coko  upon  Littleton,  lie  read  and  remenibcTcd 
all  tbe  reports,  rising  at  4  in  the  morning  and 
veadhignntit  late  at  night  In  1775  ho  removed 
to  Lon  li^n,  'ivliere  an  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr, 
Duaae,  took  him  into  his  office  without  the  cus- 
tomary fee ;  and  in  Feb.  177ft,  ho  was  called  to 
the  bar.  In  after  life  bo  loved  to  speak  of  tlio 
difficulties  of  bis  oarlv  career;  but  in  tratli,  af- 
ter a  shorter  period  of  inaction  tlian  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  young  lawyersi  he  seems  to  have 
riien  steadily,  ana  his  ftrtnno  was  mtde  by  his 
famou.*;  rii  -  unent  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  rg. 
Smitli^^on,  which  Lord  Thurlow  decided  in  his 
fume  on  appeal  in  March,  1 780.  In  tbe  follow- 
ing year  he  still  further  advanced  his  prospects 
by  liis  di.splar  of  ability  in  tlie  CI ithoroe election 
case,  whidihc  undertook  in  the  absence  of  other 
counsel,  at  a  few  hoars'  notice.  A  plan  which  he 
hadeotMiiliMdofsetahwin  Kowcssllewasnow 
abandoned.  In  June,  1 1  f^^,  on  the  formation 
of  tbe  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Ix)rd  Nortii, 
he  was  one  of  several  junior  counsel  who  were 
called  within  the  bar,  and  a  few  days  after  lio 
waa  made  a  bencher  of  his  inn  of  court.  The 
influence  of  Lord  Thurlow  procure*!  him  a  seat 
in  the  hoose  of  commons  as  representative  of 
Lord  Veymoati)*s  borough  of  ifeoblj,  and  on 
Dec.  20, 1788,  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox*a  East  India  bill,  but  with 
little  SQOoesB.  Scott,  in  fact,  was  no  orator,  and 
Ihourh  he  afterward  spoke  with  effect,  espe- 
cially ou  legal  questions,  and  proved  a  powerful 
member  of  the  tory  party,  he  never  acquired 
the  iiune  of  a  good  debater.  On  the  aooession 
of  Ifr.  Pitt,  in  Ibrdi,  1784,  ho  eamo  bto  par* 
lifim  lit  again  as  a  nieml>er  for  Weobly,  hut  in 
the  following  year  be  supported  Mr.  Fox  in 


the  famous  "Westminster  scmtiny  case,  and  laid 
down  the  principle  which  has  since  passt-d  into 
law,  "  that  the  election  must  be  finally  closed 
before  the  r^orn  of  the  writ>  and  that  the  writ 
mmt  bo  retomod  on  or  befoto  tbe  day  specked 
in  it."  His  first  official  appointment  was  to  the 
cbanoellorship  of  tbe  county  palatine  and  bisb- 
oprioof  Dmrham,  inl787;  and  in  June,  1768, 
he  was  made  soHcitor-penoral,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
upon  his  new  office,  however,  when  tbe  great 
political  crisis  arisiog  oat  of  tbe  king's  insanitj 
threatened  to  torn  mm  and  his  party  adrift. 
Mr.  Pitt  pro;>osed  to  confer  limited  pov,  i  as 
regent  upon  the  priooe  of  Wales  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  this  measnrs  tbe  solicitor  waxaSf 
upheld,  advocatuig  the  use  of  tho  great  seal  in 
the  king's  name,  and  broaching  a  doctrine  which 
virtually  placed  supreme  power  in  tbe  banda  d 
tbe  person  who  held  the  seal  for  the  time  being. 
The  bill  was  stopped  in  its  passage  by  tbe  king's 
r<  f'  j\  (  ry,  but  tho  line  of  action  then  laid  down 
dictated  the  course  of  the  ministry  at  a  later  pe- 
liod.  In  1798  Sir  John  was  made  attoroey-gm- 
eral,  and  as  such  conducted  the  famous  state 
trials  of  1794,  in  which  he  was  oppo^  to  Ers- 
kine.  8oottfuledtoobt^iiiiaconviction,notwitb' 
standing  a  speech  of  9  hours'  dnratioo,  and  was, 
moreover,  exposed  to  considerable  bodily  dan- 
ger from  the  excited  jKipiilace.  In  July,  1799, 
on  tbe  death  of  Sir  James  Kyre,  he  obtiuned  tho 
post  of  chief  justice  of  tbe  common  pleas,  and 
with  it  the  rank  of  Baron  Eldon  f^f  Eldon,  his 
title  beiug  taken  from  an  estate  which  he  bad 
purchased  in  the  county  of  Durham.  SborUy 
after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Addington's  minis- 
try, in  1801,  he  became  lord  chancellor,  receiv- 
ing his  apix>intment,  it  is  said,  directly  from  tho 
king,  who  was  pleased  to  intmat  the  great  seal 
to  one  whose  aati-Oatbolie  xetd  aboorded  so  wdl 
with  the  royal  sentiments.  He  contributed  to 
tbe  overthrow  of  Mr.  Addin^a  and  the  form- 
ation of  Pitt's  second  administration,  in  which 
he  retmned  his  office,  but  he  resigned  it  when 
tbe  whigs  came  into  power  under  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville,  in  Feb.  1806.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  tbe  opposition,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  whig  cabinet  by  enlisting 
sympathy  for  the  prince.ss  of  Wales,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  prooucud,  in  coiy  unction  with  Mr. 
PerooTalfthe  famous  "Book,"  whoso ortgSa was 
so  long  ft  mystery  ;  hut  its  publication  was  stop- 
ped when  the  tories  came  into  |)owcr  by  the  cry 
of  "danger  to  tho  church,"  and  on  Ajtril  1,  ISof, 
IiOrd£idontookhisseat  again  upon  the  woolsack. 
Ho  wts  now  at  tho  height  of  IhTor  and  Inflnenee; 
his  intimate  relations  with  the  king,  no  less  tlian 
his  official  posiUon,  gave  hitn  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministnttioo  sach  as  no  chancellor  bad  enjoyed 
for  many  years ;  and  though  the  assertion  of  Lord 
Brougham  that  he  did  three  fourths  of  the  gov- 
erning of  tho  country  for  a  whole  generation  may 
be  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  at  times  when 
tibeking  was  notoriously  incompetent  ho  put  (bo 
great  seal  to  uses  from  which  bis  more  timid 
associates  drew  back,  and  in  parhameut  the 
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■ofwt  ■trietawt  wen  paned  ttpon  lib  oon- 

dnct.  When  the  recovory  of  the  Icing  became 
Jio  longer  probablo,  Lord  Eldon  hvgm  to  col* 
tivstd  the  favor  of  the  regent,  saddenlr  took 
side  against  the  princess  Caroline,  and  boaght 
np  fts  many  as  possible  of  tho  few  copies  of  the 
"Hook''  which  had  got  into  circulation.  In 
tiM  ministerial  iotrigues  following  the  oasaasino- 
tfon  of  Mr.  Peroevd  he  was  the  secret  adviser 
of  tlie  prince,  and  the  real  aathor  of  Lord  Liv- 
erpool'd  administration,  which  lasted  with  slight 
dhan^  until  the  death  of  that  minister  in  1827, 
a  periixl  of  15  years.  Lord  Eldon's  dcvolion  to 
his  "do.ir  yoiin(?  master"  was  not  witliout  re- 
ward. On  the  death  of  George  III.  ho  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office,  and  br  hia  subsequent  part  in 
the  matter  of  the  propoaea  dhroroe  he  earned  the 
dignity  of  Vi^^onnt  Encombe  and  earl  of  Eldon, 
which  Georgti  lY.  conferred  opon  him,  July  7, 
IMl.  But  with  the  introdnetion  of  more  lib- 
eral views  than  hod  hitherto  ruled  tho  nation, 
Lord  Eldon's  inflaenoe  began  to  wane.  Though 
still  honored,  he  was  less  and  less  consnlted. 
The  idea*  which  he  bad  brought  with  him  from 
the  pirerions  generation,  hb  vnoomprondsiiig 
hostility  to  reform  in  law  or  parliament,  his  firm 
tUtad  against  Catholic  emancipation,  his  coercion 
of  tiie  press,  were  no  longer  tho  principleaof 
the  government;  and  when  Mr.  Canning  became 
minister,  in  1827,  ho  resigned  tho  great  seal,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst.  He  never 
again  took  offlee,  though  he  ahowed  on  aeveral 
oocasiom  a  readfaieaa  to  ^  m ;  md  In  1885  he 
withdrew  entirely  from  pul  lii-  life,  t;.king  with 
him  a  large  fcntune,  the  l^itimatc  fruit  of  his 
poaMon.  As  a  lawyer,  Lora  Eldon  ranks  among 
the  greatest  who  have  ever  adorned  tho  bench 
or  bar  of  Eugland.  Without  a  mind  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  little  versed  in  the  civil  or  in  for- 
eign codei^he  WW  unsurpassed  in  knowledge  oC 
English  law  and  in  snbtlety  and  acnteness  orin> 
tellect;  bat  hishabitnal  hesitation  in  deciding, 
bende  proving  roiooos  to  snitors,  encumber^ 
the  ooort  of  ehanoeiy  with  a  vast  arrear  of 
causes  which  was  often  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentsrj  animadversion.  Hence,  according  to 
Mr.  Mm  Twias,  his  biographer,  it  was  in  the 
cominoQ  law  courts,  where  he  was  forced  to 
decide  without  delay,  rather  than  in  the  courts 
of  equity,  tliat  he  gained  his  greatest  reputa- 
tion. £Lis  opinions,  from  the  study  bestowed 
vpoa  them,  are  of  tibe  first  valoe,  but  they  are 
often  eiprossed  in  confused  and  obscure  lan- 
guage. As  a  poUtioiau,  he  was  dbtinguiuhed 
Oj  ^roitncss  tact,  and  a  boldness  strangely  in 
eoBtrast  with  his  hesitation  on  the  bench ;  bot 
he  was  not  a  crreat  statesman,  and  knew  little 
of  foreign  politics.  lie  had  a  horror  of  inuova- 
tioi,  looked  upon  the  reform  bill  of  1881  with 
aiini^  lA^t  and  mnaaement,  and,  with  a 
morbid  fondness  for  political  prosecutions,  boa.«5t- 
ed  that  he  had  caused  more  actions  for  libel  in  2 
fain  than  had  taken  pla<^  in  20  yeara  before. 
Bur  demeanor  on  the  bench  was  oonrteous  and 
affiible.  His  domestic  life  was  eminently  happv 
aad  viitoooi;  hia  good  humor  aetdom  fonook 


him,  and  hehad  the  reptrtatkm  of  being  one  of 

the  most  entertaining  Btorj-  tellers  of  hi  >  Inr. 
In  his  "Anecdote  Book,"  a  sort  of  autobiogra- 
phy compiled  in  his  old  age,  be  does  little,  how- 
ever, to  sostain  his  character  as  a  humorist,  and 
shows  a  lack  of  literary  culture  not  surprising 
in  one  who  from  tho  ago  of  22  reldliothmg  hot 
law  books  and  the  newspapeni 

ELEANOR  ov  AitonAxn.  queen  of  Fraooe 
and  after^vnnl  of  England,  born  in  1122,  died 
March  81,  1204.  She  was  tho  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  IX.,  doke  of  Guienne 
or  Aquitaine,  and  was  married,  Aug.  2,  1137,  to 
Priuco  Louis,  wlio  in  tlie  same  year  succeeded  to 
the  throDo  of  Franco  as  Louis  VII.  iShe  was  gay, 
MtoIous,  a  lover  of  poetry  and  art,  and  ooold 
not  sympathise  wMk  tiie  asoetio  spirit  of  her 
husband.  She  accompanied  him  on  the  seoond 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147.  At  that  time 
he  complained  of  her  preference  fat  other  maOf 
and  on  their  return  from  Asia  they  were  divorc- 
ed, March  18,  1152.  A  short  time  afterward 
she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Henry  Plantagenet, 
the  fatore  Henry  II.  of  England.  Tiua  alUanoe^ 
whioh  made  Henry  master  of  Eleanoi^  vait 
possciwions  in  France,  produced  pernicious  and 
protracted  wars  between  France  and  England. 
She  bore  him  many  children,  but  his  infidelitie* 
and  neglect  changed  her  love  into  hatred.  She 
incited  iiur  sous  UcoJfrey  aud  lii chard  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  was  arrested  in  1174,  and 
remained  in  confinement  mitil  after  Heniya 
death  in  1189,  when  the  ma  released  by  his  em^ 
cessor,  I'i  !j;ir(l  J.,  C  rur  do  Lion,  who  placed 
her  at  tho  head  of  the  government  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land.  She  negotiated  his 
marriage  with  the  danghter  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  with  his  ransom 
from  captivity.  She  afterwttd  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  aunrivinjt  Biohard, 
lived  to  see  him  succeeded  by  one  ef  hero^er 
sons,  John  Lackland,  tho  signer  of  Magna  Char- 
ta.  She  was  a  favorite  personage  with  the  trou- 
badour poets  of  the  day,  and  appears  in  a  verr 
difibrent  light  in  their  works  from  that  in  which 
&ho  is  represented  by  the  French  aud  !Normaa 
chroniclers. 

ELEATIO  SCHOOL,  a  group  of  Greek  phi- 
losophers, beginning  with  Aenophanes  of  Ool- 
i4)hon,  who  settled  inElea  or  Veha,  a  Greek  col- 
ony of  sontbem  Italy,  in  the  6th  century  B.  0., 
uid  whose  principal  disciples  were  Parmenidea 
and  Zeno,  both  of  Elea,  and  Melissusof  Samos. 
Some  of  the  ancients  also  ranked  Leucippus  and 
Empedocies  among  them,  whioh  has  led  seve- 
ral historians  of  philosophy  to  diBtingnish  two 
Eleatio  schools,  one  of  metaphysics  and  th* 
other  of  physics.  T>nt  apart  from  tho  radioal 
diderenco  which  separates  the  doctrines  of  Em* 
pedodea  and  heucippus  fVom  the  system  of 
Xenophanes  and  Pannenidea,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  tho  latter  philosophers  were  at  all 
associated  with  the  fonner.  It  can  only  be  af> 
firmed  that  they  were  all  oontempwaiT,  and 
that  the  writings  of  Faimeiudea  -prohtitfy  oon^ 
tribntod  to  the  modifioatioo  of  Ionian  idaaa 
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trrotigbt  by  Lcncippus,  and  to  the  changes  in 
the  system  of  Pythagoras  made  by  Empedocles. 
71m  general  spirit  of  the  school  may  be  defined 
M  an  attempt,  pariuya  tba  lint  avar  mad^  to 
refer  all  sdenoe  to  the  alsflotnto  and  pore  Idaaa 
of  the  reason.  Tin  i  '  are,  according  to  the 
Eleatics,  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  which 
oomaa  to  oafhrongh  the  aenBes,  and  that  which 
wa  owe  to  the  reason  alone.  The  science  Vr  hich 
is  composed  of  tiie  former  is  only  aui  illusion, 
for  it  contains  nothing  true,  fixed,  and  durable. 
The  only  certain  science  ia  that  which  owes 
nothing  to  tbi  senses,  and  all  to  tiia  raaaoo. 
Children  and  the  nntaught  may  believe  in  the 
rMlity  of  sensible  appearances,  but  the  philos- 
opiher  who  seeks  the  foondation  of  thinga  ihfliild 
appeal  only  to  the  reason.    There  arc  two 

Ennciplca  in  nature,  on  tlio  one  side  tire  or 
ght,  and  on  the  other  night  or  thick  and  heavy 
natter.  The^te  principles  are  dist'mot  but  not 
aopanto ;  tboy  act  in  ooncert,  playing  together 
a  periK'tual  nn  !  universal  part  in  the  world. 
The  world  i-  ]i'  indod  by  a  circle  of  light  as  by 
ft  girdle,  and  iVivided  into  8  parts,  Infliaoon* 
tral  one  of  which  neceasi^  reigns  soverdgn. 
The  stars  are  but  condensed  fire,  and  the  earth 
is  the  darkest  and  heaviest  of  Ik  lies.  It  in 
round,  and  placed  by  its  own  weight  in  the  cen- 
tn  of  the  world.  Mea  are  bom  of  the  earth, 
warmed  by  the  solar  raya,  and  tliooght  is  a  pro- 
duct of  organization.  From  this  conuningling 
of  fire  and  earth  hare  begun  all  the  things  which 
oar  aanaea  ahow  hn^  and  which  will  soma  tima 
paridi.  Bnt  tn  an  these  physical  phenomana 
there  ia  no  true  science.  Reie^on  is  the  exclu- 
sive e>uurc4i  of  c«»rtaiiity,  and  ruaiton  conceives 
and  recognizes  as  true  nothing  but  abscdute  be- 
ing, being  in  itself  conoidercd,  thnt  i=^,  as  disen- 
gaged from  every  paiticalar,  lleciiag,  and  per- 
ishable circumstance,  modification,  or  accident. 
Thus  every  tiling  which  has  ever  begtm  to  bo, 
orery  thing  which  Is  ansoeptiblo  of  change  or 
rno<lirication,  nf  !  jrth  or  destruction,  has  no 
veritable  existence;  it  is  not  being,  but  only 
^;»pearance.  Beside  being,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is,  according  to  the  Eleatics,  only 
nothingness,  and  as  this  is  but  the  negation  of 
all  things,  one  can  neither  fitBrm  it  nor  deny  it. 
Being  is  eternal,  unchangeable,  self-existent;  it 
has  ndthiKr  past  nor  ftitare,  iMither  parta  nor 
limits,  neither  division  nor  succession;  it  is 
then  an  absolnto  unity,  and  every  thing  else  is 
but  an  illusion.  Thus,  the  Eleado  i^stcm  de> 
nies  the  data  foTniahed  by  the  senses,  denies 
the  generaliations  and  slistractions  which  the 
reason  founds  upon  such  data,  and  affirms  only 
those  necessary  ideas  which  reason  owes  solely 
to  itself  and  which  it  employs  in  its  OMrattoDai. 
The  result  is  a  panthciTn,  in  Xtnophanea  re- 
sembling tho  bluaded  material  and  spiritual  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  and  in  Farmenides  approacli- 
iogthe  rairitoal  idaaliatio  jpanthidam  of  Fiohte. 

EUEAZAR  (Reb.,  God  is  hdp),  tiie  name  of 
several  ancient  IlehrowH.  Tlio  most  iiot<.«l  of 
them  was  the  8d  son  of  Aaron,  who  held  in  his 
fttiMr'a  lilbtiDie  tho  ovoraiglit  of  tho  LoTitioal 


order,  and  on  Aaron^s  death  was  reused  to  tho 
dignity  of  high  priest.  His  pontifici^  was  con- 
temporary with  the  military  government  of 
Joaho^  and  the  bodk  of  Joshua  doses  wiUi  an 
iooomit  of  his  deafli  and  bmrial— Euuzab,  son 
of  Dodo,  was  one  of  David's  8  mighty  men,  who 
smote  the  Philistines  till  his  hand  was  weary, 
and  who  with  2  others  broke  through  the  Phi- 
listine host  to  bring  to  David  adnmnpitof  water 

from  his  native  Bethlehem. 

ELFX.VMPA^^E,  the  root  of  the  plant  inula 
ikdeniumf  a  handsome  shrub,  which,  introdooed 
into  Ammca  from  Enropc,  is  now  eommon  in 
our  garden!!,  and  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  by 
the  roadsides  in  the  northern  states.  The  root 
aboidd  be  dug  in  autnmn  and  of  the  second 
year's  growth.  It  has  an  affreeaWc  aromatic 
odor  w'nen  dried,  somewhat  like  thnt  of  cain- 
lihor,  and  its  taste  when  chewed  is  warm  and 
bitter ;  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  peonliar 
properties,  the  lattw  most  readily.  ItaeoctnMla 
afford  the  vegetable  principles  alantine  or  in- 
nline,  resembling  starch,  and  helenine,  which 
forms  long  white  crystals.  The  powdered  root 
or  the  deoocUon  in  water  is  used  in  medicine 
as  n  tonio  and  atlnralant.  It  is  prescribed  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  1  lu:  . 

ELEUTOR,  or  Pbince  Eusotok  (Enrfunf), 
in  the  old  German  empire,  the  title  of  those 
prtncefl  Tvho  enjoyed  tne  privilege  of  electing 
(iflren)  tho  emjjeror,  or  rather  the  king,  for 
the  rulers  of  tlie  German  empire  were  originally 
as  such  fsalj  kings.  Under  the  Oariorfaniana 
fhegoveninietttwashereditary.  Afterthe&ez- 

tinction  tho  most  powerful  prim  i  ?,  surli  ns  the 
dukes  of  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Swabiaos,  Eran- 
conhms,  and  Lotharingians^  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  one  to  be 
Belected  from  unioag  their  number  to  rule  over 
all  the  German  tribes.  This  was  done  without 
anv  specific  law,  the  eI<^tor8  being  sinwly  pow- 
eimlenoaghtoooiitestanyeleolkmnadeagai^ 
their  will.  II at  in  the  course  of  time  tho  electo- 
ral privilege  became  a  right  inherent  in  certain 
territorial  possessions,  viz. :  the  archbishoprics 
of  Mentz.  Treves,  and  Cologne,  and  the  princi- 
psJitiesoi  the  Palatinati.',  Saxony,  lirandcnbnrg, 
nnd  Bohemia.  The  incumbents  of  these  prin- 
cipalities acted  as  electors  for  the  first  time  in 
ISM,  when  they  ehose  Richard  of  OomwalL 
A  centTirv  Inter  their  exclusive  privQeM  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  **  Golden  BoB."  In 
1648  an  6th  electorate  was  establiahed  for  the 
Palatinate,  whose  rights  had  been  transferred  to 
Bavaria  daring  the  80  years'  war ;  it  became  ex- 
tinct in  ITTT  In  lfi92  the  duchy  of  Bninswick- 
Lttneburg  was  raiiied  to  the  rank  of  an  elec- 
torate. When  the  German  empire  was  tottering 
to  its  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  wars  with 
revolutionary  France,  the  electoral  college  was 
entirely  remodelled.  The  ecclesiastical  electors 
haTing  lost  their  nossearionsontha  left  bank  of 
the  KMne,  8  secoiar  prinees  were  ratsed  to  the 
rank  of  electors,  viz.:  the  iimrtrravo  nf  nfulcn, 
the  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  and  the  landgrave  of 
HeesB  CmnL\  beride  thMB^  the  grand  dnKe  tt 
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Tyminy,  having  been  made  ardhbiahop  of  Saltz- 
hng  ftnd  afterward  of  W&rtzbnrg,  was  recog' 
Bind  as  an  elector.  Bat  when,  in  1806,  tM 
emperor  Francis  abdicated  the  Germtn  erown, 
Am  «ileetoral  srst^m  came  to  an  end.  Bayaria, 
Saxony,  and  ^V  urt*  laberg  became  kingdoms  (the 
dectora  of  Brondenborg  had  been  kings  of 
riiMila  iiTiiiin  1700);  Baden wisagrand  dnohy; 
and  the  elector  of  Hesee-Oasfiel  ■\vfL<'  deprived  of 
his  dominioiiH,  which  were  afterwftrd  itioorpo- 
rated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Thus, 
for  6  years,  the  title  of  elector  bad  no  iegal  ex- 
istence, nntil  it  was  rerived  after  the  downfall 
of  the  king  of  "Westphalia  by  the  elector  of 
HefaehOaasol,  now  the  only  prince  bearina  that 
fUu.  Tbe  ivfaioe  eleetors  enjoyed  not  ougr  fha 

privily  of  choosin:;  the  Germnn  king?,  but  also 
that  of  subjecting  them  to  certain  stipulations 
and  conditions,  which,  in  many  easse,  wwa  so 
exacting  n.^  to  leave  the  monarch  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  power.  By  the  '*  Golden  liull  "  the 
electors  are  called  the  seven  columns  and  pil- 
lars of  light  of  the  holy  empire"  also  **tha 
members  of  Oie  Imperial  body."  It  waa  one  of 
their  privileges  to  offer  their  advice  to  the  em- 
peror whether  he  asked  for  it  or  not.  They 
were  also  entitle<l  to  all  royal  honors,  except  the 
title  of  majesty.  The  electors  had  each  a  special 
function  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  or 
the  imperial  household.  Thus,  the  elector  of 
JIuits  waa  arob-ohanoeUor  of  the  empir^  chair* 
■HBof  Hm  cileetoral  oonege  aadof  tiie  dnC;  tiio 
ilaotor  of  Treves  was  lieutenant  arch-chancellor 
fti'Qermany ;  that  of  Cologne  the  same  for  Italy ; 
theeHectoTMBoheiniaarch-capbearer;  tbede^ 
or  of  the  Palatinate  arch-dapifer  and  lieuten- 
aat  of  the  emj>eror  in  the  Rhenish  provinces; 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  arch -chamberlain; 
the  elaaCor  af^  Saxony  an^-marshal  and  yioa* 
preflidaiitof  uadiet;  that  of  Bmoswidc-Lfine- 
burg  arch-treasurer.  The  electorates  created 
shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  had 
not  yet  been  endowed  with  special  functions.— 
In  the  political  system  of  tne  United  States, 
electors  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state 
to  elect  the  president  and  vioe-prealdent.  Eaoh 
state  ohooeee  as  many  electors  as  it  has  membeia 
In  the  two  houses  or  congress ;  and  these  elect* 
ors  meet  at  the  capitals  of  their  respective 
states,  on  the  1st  day  (rf  Jaooaiy  next  aftar  the 
abetfoB,  and  east  their  Tolea  ftrpreridaait  and 
l^ce-president.  Tliose  votes  are  tnen  sealed  up 
carried  by  special  messengers  to  Wash  in  g- 
where  they  are  opened  sad  oomitad  in  the 
presence  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  the 
result  procMmed  by  the  president  of  the 
tftnatif, 

^EUBOTBA  On  Gr^  the  bright  or  brilliant 
Wm\  daagfater  of  Agamemnon  and  Ohtem- 

nestra,  sister  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia,  find  Chry- 
■othemis,  was,  when  her  father  deported  to  the 
Trojan  war,  oonflded  with  her  mother  and 
bnither  to  the  care  of  JEgisthus.  Glytemnes- 
tra  yielded  to  the  addresses  of  her  guardian, 
sod  when  after  10  years  her  Imshand  returned 
Jto  Greece  he  waa  nrardered  in  his  own  hoose. 
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The  rengeance  of  the  guilty  mother  and  her 
accomplice  threatenc<l  death  also  to  Orestes,  but 
Sleotra  discovered  his  danger,  and  sent  him 
away  to  King  Strophius  of  Phocis,  who  had  him 
educated  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  Orestes 
had  hardly  attained  the  strength  of  manhood 
when  Eleotra  sent  secret  messensers  to  him 
ui^ng  him  to  imdarCake  13m  doty  or  Tengeaaoai 
With  his  friend  Pylades  he  came  in  di^ise  to 
Argos,  made  himself  known  to  his  sister,  and 
slew  both  iBgisthufl  and  Glytemnestra  in  ^ 
palace.  The  guilt  of  matricide  awoke  the  Furies 
agtunst  him,  who  stung  him  to  madness,  and 
pursued  him  over  the  earth.  On  the  shore  of 
the  Taorio  Obersonesns  he  waa  aboat  to  be  sa* 
erifleed  by  the  priestess  of  Diana,  Ms  own  sister 
Iphigenia,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  relationship. 
According  to  some,  the  report  even  reached 
Gfreece  that  ho  had  perished.  Electra  in  deqMdr 
rushed  to  the  orficlo  of  Delphi  to  learn  the  ps^ 
ticulars.  At  the  samo  time  Orestes,  IVladea 
and  Iphigenia  arrived  there.  A  casual  word 
hayii^  at  the  last  moment  reyealed  Orartas  to 
Ms  riner,  Xleoti'a  was  about  to  hnrl  a  Aralmnd 
into  the  face  of  Iphigenia,  -when  her  arm  was 
stayed  by  Orestes.  Electra  became  the  wife  of 
Pylades,  and  the  mother  of  Medon  and  Strophius. 
Iler  story  has  been  tro.ited  from  various  points 
of  view  by  almost  all  the  great  tragedians,  by 
iEsohylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  among  the 
ancients  and  hj  Baoine,  Alfieri,  and  Goetba 
among  the  modems. 

ELECTRIC  FTSnES.  The  extraordinary 
modbQcation  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
nerves  by  which  electricity  is  generated  and 
discharged,  is  found  in  4  genera  of  fishes,  and 
in  no  other  class  of  the  vertebrata.  Tho  best 
known  of  these  fishes  wilt  be  described  under 
ToKTSDO ;  a  second,  the  ffffmnatut  or  electrical 
eel,  has  been  already  mentioned  nnder  En ;  the 
other  two  will  be  briefly  allndcd  to  here,  as  there 
is  no  common  name  under  which  they  would 
properly  come.  The  8d  electrical  Ml  belongs 
to  the  family  of  silurid^,  and  the  pemis  mal' 
apterurua  (I^ep.),  The  M.  ehctricus  (Lacip.) 
dmers  Arom  the  common  siluroids  in  having  no 
anterior  dorsal  fin  nor  pectoral  spine ;  the  skin 
Is  ntdced  and  scaleloss ;  there  is  an  adipose  dor* 
Biil  fin  near  tho  caudnl;  the  ventrals  are  just 
behind  the  middle,  and  the  anal  oooapies  aboat 
lialf  fhadtrtanoa  hetwaenllMm  aBdflwitNiBded 
caudal ;  the  body  is  stout,  tho  tail  thick,  and  the 
head  short  and  conical*,  the  lips  are  fleshy,  with 
6  barMs;  6  villiform  teeth  in  each  jaw,  none  on 
the  vomer.  The  fish  attains  a  length  of  18  or 
20  inches,  and  is  found  in  the  Nile,  Senegal,  and 
other  rivers  of  northern  and  central  Africa ;  the 
odor  is  cinereous  or  olive  above,  rootted  and 
Irregnlariy  marlced  with  black,  whiodi  Mow ; 
anterior  nostrils  tubular.  The  existence  of  a  fish 
with  benumbing  powers  in  the  Nile  has  been 
Imown  for  more  tiiaa  800  years,  but  OeofllVoy 
and  Rudolphi  were  the  first  to  give  detailed  de* 
Bcriptions  of  the  electric  organs.  Valenciennes 
describes  these  as  forming  on  each  side  of  tho 
bodj,  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  %  thia 
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Ujera  of  BpongT  cellular  tissue  oniting  together 
small  lozenge-flhaped  cells  filled  with  gelatiaoai 
fluid,  mi.  6  or  more  fine  longitodinal  hmsh 
iMwnes;  oombining  the  strtietiire  of  these  o^ 

gans  in  flie  for]ii'(l!i  arul  j^ymrn-jt'i?,  and  rccoiv- 
iog  thouervous  inHiicnce  tx>th  from  iho  lateral 
branch  of  the  vagos  and  from  tho  ventral 
bratichcB  of  tLe  spinal  nen-es.  Tlio  shock  given 
by  this  fisli  is  comparatively  f^ble,  tlio  dis- 
cbarge takinf^  place  when  the  head  ia  toacbed; 
no  shock  is  felt  whea  tbe  tail  to  grasped,  as  the 
dectrle  organs  do  not  extend  to  this  p«trt;  in 
giving  a  phock  the  tul  is  mo-  crl,  ns  if  the  mus- 
cles wore  active.  This  fish  ia  much  esteemcxl 
iis  fn  >  ].  The  Arabs  call  it  rtuuh  (thonder). — 
The  4tb  electrical  fish  bclotig:8  to  the  nrdcrpkc- 
tognathi,  family  diodontidir,  and  genus  tetrao- 
don  (Oav  ).  The  upper  and  under  laws  are  di- 
vided b/  a  median  suture^  so  that  wj  seem  to 
]mt»  S  teeth  tbov*  and  9  below,  looorporatod 
with  the  jaws;  iu  most  of  tho  species  of  tho 
genos,  tho  body,  except  the  head  aud  tail,  is 
rendered  rouc:U  by  spines  made  erectile  by  the 
hiflation  of  the  skin,  or  naturally  erect ;  but  in 
the  electric  species  (  T.  eUctriem,  Paterson)  tho 
ekia  is  destitute  of  epines,  in  confonnity  with 
(he  ascertained  law  that  no  electric  fishes  have 
«itlier  Mates  or  spines;  the  body  Is  brown 
above,  yellow  on  tho  gide-i,  sr  a-t^rccn  Vmlow,  jim! 
varied  with  red,  gr^n,  and  white  spotfi.  it  at- 
tains a  length  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  is  fomi 
the  lagoons  of  the  Pacific.  Its  electric  powers 
«•  eompartttirelv  feeble.— The  most  character- 
istic feature  of  all  these  batteries  is  their  enor- 
mous supply  of  nervous  matter;  the  cleotrio 
organs  generate  fhe  dectricity,  which  is  ren- 
dered active  by  nervons  iniininrp.  In  the  tor- 
pedo tliO  (shock  is  bc^  received  wlicu  one  hand 
is  placed  on  tho  back  and  the  other  on  the  ab- 
dotoen  of  tho  fish :  in  the  gymaotus  the  intMi- 
sHy  of  ihe  shook  b  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  fish  include<l  betweru  t!je  hands;  ac- 
tual contact  with  tho  torpedo  is  not  essential, 
it  is  well  known  by  tho  Neapolitan  fisher* 
men  that  the  shook  is  felt  when  wntcr  is  dashed 
upon  it,  the  electric  current  passia^  up  along  the 
stream,  tho  circuit  being  completea  through  tho 
earth  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fish;  tM  dor* 
sal  svrliMse  is  always  positive,  and  tM  vtntnd 
negative.  That  thi.^  is  tho  Bamo  as  common 
eleotridtj  has  boon  biiovvu  by  Mattencci  and 
Sivaidaj;  it  renders  the  needle  magnetic,  and 
deeomposea  chemical  compounds ;  by  it  heat  ia 
dvolved,  and  the  electric  spark  is  obtained.  The 
exciting  nerves  terminate  i:\  laop?,  as  in  tho 
muscular  tissue,  and  they  arise  like  motor  nerves 
from  tho  anterior  tiaet  of  tho  oord ;  the  reoep* 
tion  and  conveyance  of  impressions,  and  tho 
voluntary  act  which  resuita  iu  tho  ahook,  are  of 
the  same  nature  and  follow  the  same  course  as 
in  momlaroontnotions ;  a  division  of  the  eleo- 
Mks  nerves  at  tiieir  origin  airesta  all  voluntary 
shocks,  but  an  irritation  of  the  ends  of  tbe  nerves 
in  oonneotiun  with  the  organ  is  followed  bv  an 
InvdloDtary  electric  discharge,  Just  aa  an  ufl* 
lUioa  ef  the  end  «f  a  divided  motor  nerve 


in  connection  with  muscle  is  foUoTvod  bj  its 
eontnction.  The  electric  like  the  mneoidnr 
power  to  ozhaastod  by  exercise,  and  reoovered 
vij  rest ;  both  are  increased  by  energetic  respi* 
ration  and  circulation,  and  both  are  exalted  by 
tho  action  of  stirohnine,  which  nroduoes  tetanic 
contraction  the  ttoscles^  ana  a  rapid  soooes- 
sion  of  involuntary  electric  diseliarges.  Tho 
phenomena  di&pLayed  by  theso  ii^hes  afford  no 
ground  for  the  opmlon  that  nervons  iofloetteeifl 
identieelwi^  eleotrioi^;  tbe  fimaeria  nonone 
Identieel  with  Die  l^sr  than  it  is  with  niiis- 

oular  oontr.'irlilily :  l!i>.'  f-nitnictility  of  the 
rauscie  resides  in  Ws  tibrc,  uid  the  eleotricitgr  ia 
generated  in  tho  battery  of  the  flih;  both  are 
brought  into  play  throujrb  norvons  influence,  Ijut 
neither  resides  in  or  is  a  property  of  tho  nervea. 
The  phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  and  phoe- 
phorwoenoe  within  tbe  animal  body  depend  on 
ehemioil  aetioBiv  wineth  take  phiee  in  the 
tcm  just  as  they  woxild  in  the  chf  u  i-t's  l  ibo- 
ratory,  modified  always  by  the  mysterious  vital 
prindfde.  To  show  the  energy  of  the  electricitjr 
thri"!  generated,  it  may  bo  stated  tliat,  according 
to  i  uruday,  tlio  shock  of  tho  electric  eel  is  equal 
to  tliat  of  15  Leyden  jars  of  3,500  square  inches 
ofsoriaoo;  ittonotsurprisiog  (hatasaooesaion 
of  tibese  shooU  iiroatrete  ahorse. 

ELECTRIC  LIGIIT.    This  luminons  appear- 
ance has  been  proved  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
be  of  the  same  naturu  with  all  other  light  as  re- 
gards the  properties  of  polarization  and  sing^ 
and  double  retraction,  and  he  considers  that  the 
spark  is  a  fiame,  consisting,  liko  all  other  flames, 
of  inoandesoent  molecules  in  a  state  of  minute 
aobdivIilMi,  yet  being  producible  in  a  vacumn  It 
would  seem  not  to  be  the  effect  of  combustion. 
A  most  inten&e  and  steady  electric  light  ia  evolv- 
ed between  two  pomta  of  coke,  forming  the  poles 
of  a  battery,  and  broi^t  into  oloee  proximity. 
From  its  great  brillianoy  and  chetmneea  tiui 
light  would  seem  to  bo  well  adapted  for  illomi- 
natioo,  especially  for  lighthouaes,  and  if  intro- 
dnoed  into  mines  it  would  oertdnly  prove  the 
mc^t  powerful  illuminatin;:,'   ftw-nt,  withont 
tending,  liko  other  lights,  to  coutauiuiato  tliO 
purity  of  the  air.   The  difiicultiee  which  int«r- 
fisre  with  thto  apftlioation  of  the  electrio  light 
are  whoUj  of  a  meohaidoal  natore,  and  tboogb 
many  exi>edient3  have  been  di  vist  1  to  remove 
th^,  the  apparatus  to  still  too  cuinbcrMime 
and  costly  for  or^nary  naeb  One  of  the  princi- 
pal obstnrlpq  to  bo  ovoroome  to  the  continual 
separatiuu  uf  tLu  charcoal  or  ooke  points,  as 
these  aro  slowly  consumed.    A  practical  appli- 
cation was  made  in  the  year  1664  of  the  eleo- 
trio  light,  by  Dr.  Wataon  of  tbe  ■*£leetric  Power 
Light  and  C<)lor  Company,"  to  facilitate  the 
operations  connected  with  the  erecUun  of  tho 
new  bridge  at  Weatminster.  To  give  light  to  the 
workmen  employed  during  low  tide  at  ni^t|  he 
made  use  of  au  apparatus  computed  to  have  the 
illuminating  power  of  72  Argand  burners,  or  of 
nearlj  1,000  wax  candles,  placins  it  on  the 
bank  of  Ae  fiver  abont  SOO  feet  dtotant  fkom 
tfaawfldtingit^gt.  1TpontUa40nMaw«m«ii* 
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a^ed  in  pile  driviqg.  The  b«ttei7j)laoed  2,000 
ftek  ofl;  yraa  fittad  with  n  cdla.  The  roBeotor 

n«ed  was  iliat  known  03  Chnppuis'g.  The  lijrltt 
dcSosed  orer  the  stage  ^vas  moro  brilliant  than 
tiiBt  tbe  brightest  nioodight.  It  was  fuUj' 
m  muMtjtM0  M  that  of  gas,  and  is  aaid  to  be^ 
flurniRhed  at  the  lowest  oott  of  gas  (which  in ' 
London  is  very  low),  a  considerable  profit  being 
realized  from  the  applioatioa  of  the  reaidnaij 
prodnelB  of  tha  battny  to  the  miimftatiire  of 
color?. — According  to  tho  recent  experiments 
of  H.  Edmond  Beoqnerel,  made  under  favor- 
able dranmstanoes  wiUi  a  battery  of  zino  and 
platinum,  the  least  cost  of  the  eleotrio  light, 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  means  of 
illumination,  may  bo  thus  stated.  Using  os  a 
standard  Uie  hght  of  860  sperm  oandles  <^  best 
quzility, 

n*  CMt^f  coaJ  gu  St  $1  60  per  1.000  cnblo  fe«t  waa^lO  18 
*        oil  (rkp«M«d)  at  17  et4.  p«r  lb.  WM........  0  60 

"        (tewlM  candlM at 83  cU per  lt>.  **  •.*.....  SM 

"        wax  candlM  At  as  cU.  p«r  lb.    SIS 

"        ek-ctxic  light  "    0  63 

At  tho  usual  prices  of  gas  in  the  United  States, 
the  electric  light  under  present  expenses  of  the 
batteiy  is  A  moM  ooetir  method  of  iUamiiiAtioa, 
bat  TMCf  idXi  be  tniudi  cheaper  than  okoHm. 
(^'C  Ei.ectbo-Dtsawics.) 

ELEOTRIO  TELEGKAPIL  See  Teleoraph. 

ELEOTBIOITY.  In  the  article  Amukb,  it 
has  been  already  remnrlved  that  electrical  phe- 
nomena were  iirst  notic«id  in  this  substance  hy 
the  ancients,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Thales  of 
Miletos,  who  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  oeotoiiee 
before  the  ChiiMlan  era.  Trom  the  Gh-eek  wwl 
for  amber,  r)\(KTpov,  tlic  n  v  i<-  jlectrioity  was  ap- 
plied to  the  obacure  force  which  prodoced  these 
eOseiik  A*  tba  tnbatanoe  gave  its  name  to  tfie 
phenomena,  so  tbe  most  obvioos  of  these,  the 
property  of  amber  when  rubbed  of  attracting 
light  boi^es,  gave  the  name  with  the  Arabs  of 
harabi,  or  *^catcb-ohafi^"  to  the  fossil  gum ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  oertalD,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Da- 
rid  Brewster,  that  the  Greek  nuiao  itself  may  not 
come  from  (Xm*,  to  attract  and  6piL  a  hair  or  flla- 
•ment,  or  6piw^  a  leaf.  Tnis  singiuar  property  of 
amber  was  regarded  merely  as  a  curious  is  il  u  cd 
fact ;  nor  were  tho  phenomenon  of  crackling 
sparks  emitted  in  removing  the  clothing  from  the 
body,  and  the  exhibition  or  animal  electricity  ob- 
seryod  La  the  torpedo,  considered  as  matters  that 
could  prove  of  any  considerable  interest  or  impor- 
tance to  inanlund.  Not  until  tbe  inve^igations  of 
Dr.  Oabevt,  el  OoMierter,  England,  made  sbovt 
the  year  1600,  had  any  progress  been  made  to- 
ward elucidating  or  classifying  these  phenomena, 
«radding  to  their  mimber.  He  found  that  a  large 
number  of  substances  were  excited  lile  amber 
by  friction  and  attracted  light  bodies,  ilmi  their 
capacity  of  doing  this  was  greater  in  cool  dry 
weather  tb«a  when  the  air  was  warm  And  moisti 
aid  fhst  many  otiier  eoManees  were  apparmfly 
deficient  in  this  property.  T1:l'  [luVlioutinn  of 
his  e^)erimeDts  directed  the  attention  of  other 
pUkaopben  toUie  nl^eet,  and  this  soon  became 
one  of  the  roost  interesting  and  popular  fields 
of  scientific  reseorcii.   New  disooveriee  were 
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rapidly  made,  and  with  every  new  step  gained 
the  sobjeet  aaaonied  a  greatisr  hnporteDea,  «or- 

tending  la  unexpected  directions,  so  as  to  em- 
brace phenomena  of  the  highest  interest  to  man, 
and  linking  itaelf  with  departments  of  phyilea 
with  which  it  was  before  supposed  to  liave  no 
relation.  Thus  these  iuTestiKations  have  con- 
tinned  for  more  than  200  years  to  attract  tho 
profoond  attention  of  the  ablest  phUoaopheca: 
a^d  at  tiUa  day  no  niiyeci  ia  more  worthy  or 
their  study,  or  opens  a  more  promising  field  for 
origins!  research,  than  the  boundlcs>3  raugo  of 
electricity  in  ito  many  departments.  As  devel- 
oped in  animal  bodies,  it  bos  already  been  treated 
in  this  work  in  tlio  article  AxiMAi.  Elk4Tricitt. 
(See  also  EsL  (Electric),  Eixcnuo  Fishes,  and 
ToKPBDo.)  In  the  present  and  snooeeding  ar- 
ildfls  it  wffl  be  treated :  1st,  fn  iti  ord&iarjr 
exhibitions  as  y  ro  lnrr  l  V  v  iri  tion,  heat,  &c. ; 
2d,  under  £ucTiio-UYi;A.Mics,  in  the  form  com- 
monly recognised  by  the  name  galvanic  electri- 
city;  3(1,  connected  ivit!i  Tniignetinni  in  tho 
form  callcii  ELECTEo-MAo.sKTiaM;  iUi,  iu  tho 
application  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the 
osefol  arts  in  EuKnao-HiTaiunoT.  AtmoS' 
pherfe  electricity,  with  particular  reference  to 
tho  ex))«riments  of  Franklin,  will  be  more  fully 
noticed  under  laoBTNmo.  Electricity  as  de- 
veloped by  mapMtiam  will  be  treated  under 
MAGxrro-ELaoTBioiTT. — Tho  prominent  elec- 
trical phenomena  are  exhibited  by  very  sim- 
ple experiments.  A  gloss  tul>e,  dry  and  clear, 
when  rubbed  with  a  warm  silk  handkerchief,  at* 
iracto  light  objects,  as  slips  of  paper,  gold  Ieaf|  a 
feather,  or  a  j  itli  1-11  suspended  by  a  silken 
thread.  Tho  property  thus  developed  is  oaUed 
electricity,  and  the  body  in  which  it  is  generated 
is  called  the  electric.  Tlie  light  body  attracted, 
after  remaining  in  contact  with  the  gloss  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  being  then  shaken  ofL,  is  no 
longer  attracted,  but  on  tbe  contrary  is  repelled. 
But  if  the  light  Dody  be  touched  wito  the  finger, 
it  is  then  plaoal  in  a  condition  to  be  immediately 
attracted  again  br  the  glass.  A  stick  of  re«A 
or  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  dry  flamid  will  bo 
found  to  produce  the  same  result  as  tho  glass 
tube ;  but  if  the  two  electrics  be  applied  one  on 
each  side  of  the  sospouded  pith  ball  or  feather, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  light  body  is 
observed  to  be  attracted  toward  one,  and  when 
repelled  to  bo  instantly  attracted  by  tlie  other; 
and  thus  it  will  continue  to  fly  backward  and 
Ibrward  between  the  two^  vuiif  the  Mteited  eooi- 
ditlon  of  both  bodies  disappears.  Tho  electri- 
city excited  by  gla-ns  is  thus  found  to  bo  of  a 
diffisrent quality  from  that  excited  by  resin.  M. 
Du  Fay,  who  made  tliis  discovery  in  1783,  dis- 
tinguished these  by  tho  names  of  vitreou-i  and 
resinous  electricity,  which  names  still  continue 
in  use.  Dr*  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  {lositive 
dectrieity  to  tliat  eallM  vitreom,  and  negative 
to  tho  resinous.  Thc^o  nro  now  sometiiiiv  -  r  ^p- 
resented  by  the  symbols  ->f,  pins,  and  — .  minus. 
(The  theories  irf  Du  Fay  and  ]>r.  PVanklin  ore 
more  fnlly  discussed  in  tho  article  Ei.kctbo-Mao- 
sncTisM.)  U  the  bilk  used  to  rub  the  glass  be  pre- 
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Bented  to  tho  ^itb  bnll,  it  will  be  fcmai  to  act  like 
therecin;  ana  the  fiannd  used  to  rab  this  will  be 
found  in  the  fiamo  \ray  to  poeseM  the  same  kind 
of  electricity  as  the  glass.  Heno^  in  the  deirel- 
optnent  of  electricity  by  friction,  one  kind  b 
found  to  be  produced  in  tlie  « ].  i  trie,  and  the 
other  in  the  material  used  as  a  rubber,  and  the 
lame  quaotitr  of  electricity  in  each.  In  the 
tnnltitude  of  bodies  which  may  become  electri- 
ttUy  excited  by  beinc  nibbed  together,  it  Ib  not 
always  obvious  which  will  possess  the  Titreona 
and  which  the  ruinous  eleetrioi^.  The  nn- 
meroQS  experiments  that  have  been  tifed,  faow> 
ever,  seem  to  have  developed  somo  laws  >vliich 
determine  this  result  Of  two  bodies  thus  ex- 
cited, th^  which  radiates  heat  most  readily  as- 
sumes the  positive  electsicity,  and  the  other  the 
negative.  Silver  robbed  upon  lead  is  positively 
electrified,  but  if  upon  iron,  which  radiates  heat 
better  than  iU^e^  ft  takee  nitpAre  eleotrkftlin 
snd  iron  fhB  podtiveb  But  tbw  nay  be  lovwaed 
in  bodies  of  nearly  the  same  rrnl-ritinr;  power, 
in  case  the  one  radiating  boat  is  heated,  and  its 
earlhee  Is  quite  rovgh.  SniftoM  which  are  nn- 
evfn,  9o  that  the  particles  nro  considemhly  dis- 
turbed in  the  rubbing,  incline  to  take  tbti  nega- 
tive electricity ;  thus,  when  a  rough  and  a  smooth 
ribbon  nroruhbedifinMieftQliotlier,tbe£0naerie 
rtcgu ivc]yandtiie1«tterpoaltlTd]releeMfled.  A 
black  ribbon  rubbod  upon  a  white  one  beoomea 
negative,  thesorfaoc  probably  being  more  rough. 
— ^In  the  experiment  of  touching  the  pith  ball  with 
the  linger,  its  electrical  property  is  found  to  bo 
instantly  removed,  so  that  it  becomes  indifferent 
in  its  attfiK  tl  n  eitber  to  tbe  glass  or  the  resin; 
tooobed  with  a  metallic  rod  held  in  the  band, 
llie  aane  cObel  Ii  prodneed.  Bntfliefhm  or 
rednouB  rods  do  not  thus  strip  it  of  its  electri- 
city. A  difference  in  bodies  is  thus  noticed  as 
to  their  property  of  conducting  electricity,  and 
a  distinction  b  established  between  those  which 
are  good  and  those  which  are  bad  conductors. 
If  is  this  facility  of  rapidly  conducting  away 
electricity  that  prevents  many  solid  bodies  from 
heing  regarded  ae  deetrica  though  all  of  them 
may  be  made  to  develop  eiectt  !f  itv  by  friction. 
A  metallic  rod  or  tube  provided  with  a  handle 
of  glass  or  resin  may  be  made  like  the  glass 
turn  to  develop  eleotrieitiy,  its  escape  beiiw 
eheoked  by  the  non-oondn^g  glass,  which  ii 
said  to  insidatc  the  metal  B  elies  which  thus 
act  as  poor  conductors  are  called  insulators,  bat 
the  di^ction  between  them  is  only  in  degree. 
Shellac,  amber,  resin,  glass,  brimstone,  &c.,  may 
be  called  either  good  iusolators  or  poor  conduct- 
ors. The  same  Dodies  also  differ  in  their  oon- 
dooting  propertop  by  alight  ehaagea  in  their 
oorniwrition,  and  bf  eba^  in  tiielr  elnietiire, 
snob  as  is  caused  by  change  of  tomporatv.re; 
thus  glass  is  made  a  conductor  by  being  heated 
to  n&esB,  and  vegetable  bodies  are  changed  to 
non-oondnctors  by  Dcinp  deprived  of  their  moiflt- 
ure.  The  metals  are  tbe  most  perfect  conduct- 
ors, and  then  follow  charcoal,  graphite,  saline 
and  animal  floidsi  or^  water,  snow,  andnial 
bodieii  AOi  Ihe  WMM  eondnctor,  irUdi  eok- 


sequently  Leads  the  list  of  electrics  or  ins-nla- 
tors,  is  sheliao,  or  perhaps  gutta  perch  a,  after 
which  follow  ember,  tlie  nrins,  sulphar,  wax,  ^et, 
^ass,  mica,  gems  and  various  mineralB,  ailk, 
wool,  bur,  reathera,  paper,  baked  wood,  Ao.  Bat 
a  coating  of  moisture  upon  tln  ^,'  rt  iKlf,'!  h  Uiem 
conductors,  as  a  coating  of  wax  or  resinoua  var- 
nish upon  the  surface  of  the  bodies  elaeeed  aa 
conductors  deprives  tbem  of  their  cbaracteristio 
property.   An  example  of  the  immense  differ- 
ences which  are  found  in  the  capacity  of  the 
variooa  conductors  to  convey  electricity  is  rep- 
resented fai  llie  eomperison  of  iron  wire  with 
water,  the  rcBistancc  to  be  nvorcoino  in  f)as.-ir);^ 
through  an  inch  of  the  fluid  being  fonnd  equal 
to  that  experienced  in  traversing  400,000,000 
times  the  distance  of  the  wire.   The  velocity 
of  electricity  along  good  conductors  has  been 
varionsly  estimated  by  different  experimenters, 
some  miaking  it  to  exceed  that  of  ^jj^t  in  its 
pasmtge  through  fbe  etmoqphera    xbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  movement  irt  a»  obscure  in  tho  <.>ne 
case  as  in  tbe  other,  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
natmeoftiieibiieet  themselves.  Inanmofpltfi 
bnlls  suspended  nonr  each  other  the  excess  of 
electricity  contaiucd  in  one  is  transmitted  to  tLo 
next  by  perceptible  movement  of  the  particles. 
As  tho  distance  which  separates  the  particles  ia 
dimfadflfaed,  tiie  capacity  of  rapidly  eonveyuig 
electricity  is  in<.Tr;isril ;  lint,  wl.ru  the  i)artielca 
are  brought  into  contact,  no  movement  of  this 
kind  is  ^parent  to  the  senses.  80  it  is  perhaps 
thatthemind  fails  to  conceive  the  mode  by  which 
the  particles  of  air  transmit  the  shock  between 
theelectrii  (  lend  and  tho  earth,  or  those  of  anae- 
tsUio  wire  through  a  long  line  of  it,  at  tbe  nU, 
it  may  be,  of  more  ttum  100,000  muea  In  a  seo- 
ond  of  time. — Various  machines  are  in  use  for 
generating  and  collecting  electricity  by  friction. 
A  common  form  of  these  li  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  ^lass  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis 
agamst  a  cnshion  or  rubber  stuffed  witli  hair  or 
wool  and  covered  with  soft  leather.    A  fl^p  of 
oiled  silk,  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  rubber, 
pasNS  from  this  wvt  Iheiipper  surlboe  of  tbe 
cylinder,  upon  which  it  rests,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  tho  vitreons  elec- 
tricity as  this  is  carried  over  fh>m  the  rubber 
by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder.  The  waff  If 
is  Unmished  by  means  of  a  ehsln  sttadicd  Co  His 
rubber  and  leading  to  the  floor  or  to  tbo  tnMa. 
Tho  rubber  is  thus  not  insulated,  and  the  resin- 
ous elcctriottyeixeitedin  it  is  not  ordinarily  col- 
lected for  experiments,     is  tlj.'  vitr.iHi?.  Thi^ia 
effected  by  means  of  a  smooth  luLtaliic  cy  linder 
placed  upon  a  solid  glass  leg,  and  extending 
nsrailel  witii  the  gls«  eylioaer  and  aboot  i 
Inebesfhmi  it  on  the  side  opperfto  to  tbe  mb* 
her.    Its  ends  are  hemispherical,  that  no  rlen- 
triclty  may  be  lost  by  escaping  from  shar^)  edges, 
ft  is  hollow,  as  weight  and  solidity  are  of  no 
service,  electricity  at  rest  occnpring  only  the 
surfaces  of  bodies.    This  portion  of  tho  appa- 
ratus is  called  tho  prime  conductor.    The  elec- 
tricity discharged  from  beneath  tbe  oiled  silk  is 
rsMlTid  apon  instsllio  points,  s  low  of  wUcb 
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project  lik«  the  teeth  of  a  nke  from  the  ride  of 
the  ooodootor,  aod  point  toward  tlie  gkis  ojlizk> 
dv  m  Sobh  or  thacMiioat  Iwloir  the  silk  flap. 

TTte  development  of  elertricity  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  application  of  an  ainalgota  paste 
to  the  simhw  cf  tbo  rubber,  and  also,  as  Dr. 
Fanulny  recominends,  1  v  In' [  ri-i  fiti-ij- with  5t 
the  silk  dap.  It  u  made  ut  1  part  ot  tin  and  2 
4Nr  meroorjf  mixed  with  tallow  or  lord  to  form 
aaoApasto.  A betur pnparaUon k to meh 2 
ox.  dl  dao  and  1  of  tta  in  ft  omeibki,  and  then 
ponr  in  6  oz.  (  f  intrcury.  It  is  to  be  well 
diakea  iaa  box  until  cold,  sroood  to  powder  in 
•  nmiar,  and  then  mfaced.with  lard.  The  paito 
riiould  be  thtnlr  spread  and  occasionally  renew- 
ed. The  glaas  cylinder  aud  all  the  apparatus 
nmit  bo  kept  cUmr  and  trm  htm  Awt,  and  ita 
effldeoej  wiU  be  increased  by  some  method  of 
keeping  it  warm  and  dry,  as  by  making  the 
pedestals  which  Suj  i  ort  tluj  rubber  and  prime 
ooodootor  hoUow  and  open  at  the  bottom,  the 
rtnd  bdnf  nado  donblo  ao  aa  to  adodt  •  anidl 
alcohol  lamp  under  each  pillar.  By  sodi  a  con- 
trivanoe  the  machine  may  bo  made  to  operate 
tttiiliMsfcorily  in  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
under  ordlnnrr  circumstances  is  unfavorable  for 
tlie  exhibition  of  electrical  phenomena.  As  tho 
electricity  ia  excited  by  turning  tlie  cylinder,  its 
inseiico  ia  immediately  indicated  in  the  prime 
condnotOT  bj  tiio  dhretfaDoo  of  a  pair  or  pHli 
Villi  mapended  by  a  conducting  thread,  as  one 
of  Hnen,  from  a  curved  wire  &stened  to  the 
top  of  this  ooadactor.  Bseited  by  the  same 
kind  of  electncity,  they  repel  each  othi^r.  By 
presenting  tlie  knuckle  to  a  brass  ball,  whicii 
is  comm^mly  attached  by  a  stem  to  the  oon- 
dn«tor,  a  ^gf^  i»  drawn  from  it  which  is  both 
mtm.  aMfiNt  When  highlv  diarged,  a  ooocoa 
sion  of  !:park>  may  ho  taken  off  with  great 
raindi^  to  any  either  neutral  or  negatively  ex- 
OMi  body  brought  near  to  fbo  nob;  or  If 
there  be  points  or  shrtrp  v<}gcs  upon  tl'.e  con- 
ductor, the  electricity  vnU  be  seen  escaping  into 
the  idr  in  brushes  of  faint  light.  Tho  electric 
aguk  ia  aooompanied  by  a  sort  of  explosive 
•omd,  with  a  display  of  oonsiderable  fane, 
sufficient  when  produced  in  water  contained  in 
a  strong  glass  tube  to  burst  this  with  Tioleooe. 
In  tirfa  ami  its  zigzag  dartings  it  exhibits  ita  n- 
semblanoe  to  lightning,  whioa  is  in  fact  the  Eamo 
phenomenon  upon  a  large  scale.  It  is  accom- 
ponied  with  heat,  and  appears  sometimes  in  one 
or  another  of  various  shades  of  violet,  bine, 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  is  sometimes  a 
bright  whito.  From  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Fowueriof  the  transmisuonof  infinity  small 
dwtriBo  particles,  when  a  i^k  is  javdnoed  be* 
tweon  2  metallic  bodle?*,  and  of  a  concave  in- 
dentation made  in  caoii  of  thorn,  he  concludes 
that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  spark  proceed 
from  the  ignition  and  combustion  of  the  parti* 
eles  of  ponderable  matter,  and  that  these  are 
projected  in  oppoaite  directions.  For  tho  glass 
cjllBdor  a  oiroiuar  diak  of  piate  ^aaa,  i  or  f  of 
MiiHli  iMok  nd  9to  8  feator  mim  InmuMtar, 
li«ftnMMttaltd,  andtVa  motkofflfltaitin*- 


chines  are  now  generally  constructed  in  this  man- 
ner. ThediakissetapoaaroTolTiiigaxisina 
frame,  the  oross  piece  of  wood  over  the  npper 

edge  of  tlie  (li^k  supporting  a  double  rubber,  ne- 
tween  the  two  parts  of  which  the  edge  of  the  di^ 
revolves,  and  another  pair  of  similar  rubbers  are 
secured  upon  the  base  or  platform,  and  by  a 
screw  ore  made  to  press  between  them  the  lower 
edge  of  the  disk.  A  flap  of  silk  passes  from  each 
mbberin  the  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the 
dtek,  covering  each  ride  of  it,  and  extending 
nearly  one  quarter  of  its  circumference,  where 
it  meets  the  oolleotiag  pointa  of  the  prime  oon- 
AMlor.  ThisiaMMNnedtoa  itrDiig  glaai  rap- 
port, which  projects  horizontaUy  from  the 
frame  on  the  side  opposite  the  winch  or  handle, 
and  then  bends  around  like  two  elbows  so  as  to 
present  an  extremity  to  the  surface  of  the  disk  on 
two  opposite  edges.  The  arrangernvnt  is  va- 
riously modified  in  ditferent  macliines.  An 
enormooa  machine,  with  a  pkte  11  feetiu diam< 
eter,  waa  in  tibe  Penoptioott  in  Lrioeater  sqnare^ 
London.  The  quantity  of  electricity  di  v,  '  rii  il 
increasing  with  the  size  of  the  plate,  tliu  pow- 
er of  this  madhiae  ia  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  ever  constructed.  Dr.  Ilnru  of  Phil- 
adelphiacontrived  a  very  neat  form  iu  which  tho 
disk  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally.  Other 
•abstancee  have  been  used  instead  of  glasa  £m  the 
Asks,  as  pasteboard  ooitked  in  copal  or  amber 
var"i'<h,  and  ooated  With  thi?  same;  wood  haa 
bLbo  been  made  into  disks,  and  gum  lac  has  beea 
applied  in  the  lame  way.  A  machine  of  greafc 
po^TtT  wm  mnde  in  Brussels  of  a  web  of  var- 
iiisiiwtl  bilk,  25  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  revolv- 
ing upon  two  wooden  cylinders  covered  with 
wooUan  serge.  Aa  the  ojlioders  were  made  to 
revolve  Vy  the  exertions  of  4  men,  the  sDk 
passed  between  2  cu-nbion-s  en  !i  7  feet  long 
and  2  indbes  in  diameter.  The^  were  covered 
with  tiie  akiaa  of  eels  or  bares,  and  could  he 
made  to  pre^  more  or  1o«9  upon  tlie  silk.  Tho 
sparks  produced  by  Uiis  macliino  were  15  inches 
long,  and  no  one  was  iaclined  to  receive  one  of 
tliMD  ezoept  upon  the  shoohler  or  elbow^ 
PlMnoiiiaiia  liave  Iwen  frequently  witnessed 
^^  Itliia  the  past  few  years  in  Xew  York  and 
other  places  in  the  northern  purttou  of  the 
United  States,  a  notice  of  some  of  which  by 
Prof.  IvOomis  may  be  found  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science"  (vol.  xxvi.,  July,  1858). 
Persons,  especially  children,  wearing  dry  slip- 
pers  with  thui  soles,  and  a  silk  or  wodlen  dress, 
in  a  warm  room  heated  to  at  least  70°,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  velvet  car}»et,  often  be- 
come BO  eleotrically  excited  by  skipping  a  few 
tiDMB  aeroit  tiie  romn  with  a  ahnfiung  motion, 
and  robbing  the  shoe  upon  the  airpet,  that 
sparks  are  produced  on  their  coming  in  contact 
with  other  bodies ;  and  on  their  presentiiig  a 
finger  to  a  gas  burner  yet  warm,  the  gas  may 
be  ignited.  Sulphuric  ether  has  been  thus  in- 
flamed, and  in  dry  cold  weather  sparks  half  an 
inch  in  length  have  been  given  forth  bv  young 
ladiMVlio  Md  1mm  dancing,  and  polnriaed 
rerin  bat  bam  tbna  inflamed.  Eleotrioltj  la 
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ftl«io  gonerato<l  hy  tlie  steam  escaping  from 
boilers  iDipinging  u])on  hard  substances,  as  in 
passing  through  beat  iron  tubes,  which  termi- 
nate in  J«to  or  maUorififlM  of  boxwood.  XboM 
receive  one  Idiid  of  etecMefty  (moit  oonmoDly 
the  negative),  and  tlie  boiler,  if  insulated,  is 
found  to  he  charged  with  the  other.  This  effect, 
ac«ording  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Faraday,  It 
induced  By  the  friction  of  the  particle;  of  water 
in  the  steam  upon  the  dLsciiargiag  tubes,  A 
machine  was  constructed  for  tiic  polytechnic 
lutitatian  in  London,  uritii  a  boiler  H  i«et  long 
and  M      Atmoter,  of  tho  Oornidi  torn,  yrm 
the  fire  c-lia!n!>cr  in  the  boiler,  from  which 
spark?  are  obtained  22  inches  long,  and  so  largo 
ftod  riipid  in  their  succession  tf  to  appear  lii<e  a 
continuouf  flame.  One  of  these  60-callcd  }iy<lro- 
electric  machines  lias  been  constructed  at  tlio 
foculty  of  science  in  Paris.    It  is  provide  1  ^vith 
SOjetafor tboesoapoof tboBteam,  Thaqiarlca 
fiMtn  MIHant  Jets  of  Are  by  fhelr  fS|)M  iiioeeo> 
Bton.   Each  spark  is  ahoiit  a  foot  in  length, 
and  several  inches  in  breadth.   Electricity  is 
moreover  developed  during  the  changes  which 
bodies  undergo  in  mechanical  Htructurc,  and  in 
others  produced  by  chemical  action;  as,  for 
example,  when  sulphur,  wax,  and  other  bodies, 
after  being  melted,  return  to  a  solid  state  on 
eooling,  when  gana  are  diaengaged,  and  vapors 
are  evolved ;  from  the  leaves  of  living  planta  ns 
they  disengage  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid ;  and 
also  fVom  decomposing  vepotable  matters.  As 
rapid  motion  and  friction  develop  it,  the  falliog 
or  rain  and  hail  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
may  prodnce  it  in  tho  enormous  quantities  in 
which  it  is  generated  in  the  atmosphere^  and 
by  evaporation  still  more  nsf  bo  developed  by 
these  atmospheric  influences.   As  an  example 
of  tho  amount  sometimes  prodnced  in  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  stated  in  Livingstone's  ^  Travels  in 
bonth  Africa''  (p.  187)  that  the  hot  windwhioh 
blowsdnring  the  dry  seasomoverfhe  desert  from 
north  to  wtutli    !•»  in  such  an  elwtric  state  th.at 
a  bunch  of  ostrich  fe&tli<c;rs,  held  a  few  seconds 
•gainst  it,  beoomes  as  strongly  charged  as  if 
attached  to  n  powerful  t-Ioctrical  macliine,  and 
clasps  the  advancing  liand  with  a  sharp  crackling 
Found."  By  alittle  frictio.'i  tlu  fur  of  tlie  mantles 
worn  by  the  natives  ^ves  oat  a  luminous  appear- 
•nee.  It  is  prodneed  oren  by  the  motioii  eon- 
intinicated  in  ridinc ;  and  a  rubbing  with  the  hand 
causes  sparks  and  distinct  crepitations  to  be  emit- 
ted.  Dr.  Hooker  obaerved  similar  phenomena 
during  a  snow  storm  on  Ben  Nevis  in  1826,  the 
electricity  causing  a  hissing  sound  in  the  air,  and 
affecting  tho  hair  of  the  members  of  his  party- 
Do  Saussure  and  oUiers  witnessed  tho  same  effects 
on  Ifonnt  Breven  In  17A7.— Vhat  was  snpposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  qnalifv  nf  electricity  was  first 
observed  by  Dr.  Sot  berk  of  lierlin,  and  named  by 
Fhif.  Oersted  the  therrao-electrical  current  It 
is  produced  when  two  pieces  of  metal  joined  to- 
gether at  both  ends  are  neated  or  ooolea  at  one  of 
their  junctions.  The  current  manifests  its  proa- 
enoe  by  causing  the  magnetio  needle  to  deviate 
ftomitspositioD.  ThedifMtlonorflisoamnt 


is  fonnd  ttihe  different,  according  as  tlio  action  is 
that  of  cooling  or  of  heating.   The  effect  is  snp- 
posed tobe  owlngto  the  molecular  change  whitti 
the  metal  eooiarisiiaes  by  chaoge  of  temperature. 
Other  eleetneal  ptienomena  Save  snbsieqnently 
been  exiiibited  by  this  method  of  c  xt  itation,  and 
the  production  of  ^arks  visible  in  the  dayli<;Lt| 
the  decomposition  of  water,  Sic,  cause  tliis  form 
of  electricity  to  hi?  now  regardef!     not  differing 
from  thtiL  gcuei  uiod  by  more  fauiiliar  inctliods. 
The  electric  spark  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Henry 
and  TnO.  Whcatstone  in  1887  with  asmsU  cjM' 
dried  bundle  of  M  elements  ctf  Usmnth  taii  anti- 
mony,^ of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  J  of  an  inch 
long. — ^Electricity  is  thus  obtained  by  variom 
methods,  and  insulated  bodies  may  be  charged 
with  it  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ductor, either  directly  or  through  a  chain,  wire, 
or  other  conducting  Lodv,  Indeed  its  influence  is 
felt  opon  bodies  around  that  are  not  in  contaofe 
with  tiio  deetriiled  eondnetor,  as  is  shown  hy 
bringing  near  to  this  an  insnlated  metallic  body, 
as  a  cylinder,  upon  wliich  several  naiia  of  pith 
balls  are  suspiended  by  linen  thread.  An  eleo- 
trical  excitement  is  seen  by  tho  divergence  of 
these  bolls  to  be  immediately  induoc<l ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  those  su^nded  across  the 
end  nearest  the  prime  conductor  are  affected 
with  the  opposite  electrleiQr  from  that  of  the 
conductor,  and  tho«e  at  the  remote  end  by  the 
same  electricitv.   The  electricity  that  was  qui- 
escent in  tho  body  thus  appears  to  have  been 
disturbed  bv  its  proximity  to  another  highly 
charged,  and  that  portion  which  was  of  an  op- 
posito  nature  to  tne  disturbing  agent  is  drawn 
toward  it,  while  that  of  the  same  nature  is  re- 
pelled.  Between  the  two  extremities  is  n  point 
wliere  no  electrical  excitement  is  displayed.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  electrical  induction.  It 
IS  upon  this  principle  that  the  apparatus  for  coI< 
lecting  and  retaining  large  qnantitiee  of  electri- 
city  is  based.  Hie  most  simple  form  of  ft  is  a 
I)ftne  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides  with  fin  foil, 
with  the  e.Tccptiun  of  a  raarein  of  an  inch  iu 
widdiall  around.   One  sideof  this  being  placed 
upon  some  ccndm  tin:?  body  commnnicaling  with 
the  floor,  and  ihw  ulher  Hide  being  connected 
with  the  charged  conductor,  the  hitter  side  is  it- 
self obaiged  with  tho  electricity  of  the  coodoctor, 
wtdle  the  metsOfe  ooating  on  tiie  ottwslde  bo> 
comes  at  the  fame  time  charged  with  the  opposite 
electricity.  By  this  method  charges  of  eleotriaty 
may  be  accumulated  proportional  to  tbe  amount 
of  metallic  surfaces.   The  panes  may  be  multi- 
plied in  number,  and  made  to  act  m  one  by  con- 
necting all  tlio  insulated  or  npi>'  :■  f ;  utings  by  a 
good  conductor  with  thai  comniunicating  with 
the  prime  ooadnotOT,  and  all  the  other  snrftees 
by  anotlif-    tid  conductor  with  that  rommuni- 
catiug  with  the  ground.    The  tendency  of  tho 
two  electricities  thus  accumulated  is  to  rush 
together,  and  this  they  do  instantaneously  when 
a  conducting  medium  Is  presented  to  eacli. 
Tho  common  method  of  restoring  their  eqnilib* 
nam  is  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  or  rod,  with 
•  metalUotaiob  at  caoh  end,  tbo  wira  bent  or 
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taned  bv  a  hinge  to  tk«  proper  oamlbm.  and 
MningthroDgh  aglMsfaandle,  bj  whkbitisiMild. 

TLisLs  called  a  disiohargiiigrod.   A  chain  will  ef- 
fect the  saruo  purpose,  or  the  discharge  may  be 
lalfliltbroogh  the  bod  j  bj  presenting  one  hand  to 
each  surface  of  the  gla.*-! ;  ntui  if  any  number  of 
persons  join  hands,  and  ilm  two  at  the  eitrcmi- 
tics  present  a  hand  one  to  the  upper  and  the  other 
to  the  lower  war&ce  of  the  gla«L  tbeabook  will 
tHtentlj  paaa  through  tlMm  all.  iiutead  of pMWi 
ef  glass,  it     found  more  convenient  to  use  wide- 
mouthed  Klaass  bottles  or  jars,  wtiich  are  coated 
inade  and  oat  nearly  to  the  top  with  tin  foil. 
These  are  called  Leyden  jar.s,  from  having  been 
first  used  by  Masschenbrotk  and  others  nt  Ley- 
den in  1745.    A  cover  of  baked  wood  is  fitted 
opoa  each  ooe,  and  throogh  the  centre  of  this  a 
%ra»TOdpMmneoriy  totitolMAtoii^  wiA 
It  connecta  by  n  phnrt  (  T  ain;  itsnpperend  ter- 
minate in  a  l>ra.ss  knob  2  or  8  inches  above  the 
eorer.   A  namber  of  these  arranged  together, 
the  brass  knobs  at  the  top  being  connected  by 
wir*«  or  a  chain,  and  the  onter  coatings  being 
also  1  r.  i_4it   into  conimunicatioii  with  each 
Other  by  good  condoctora,  constitute  an  dec- 
trial iMttery,  and  tiifa  h  diarfsd  from  the  prime 
cond«<"tor  "by  connecting  one  of  the  knobs  with 
iL   With  a  battery  of  this  kind,  the  mctailio 
eoatiaga  of  whUk,  amounted  to  225  square  My 
and  charged  by  a  powerful  electrical  machine  con- 
strueted  by  Van  Marum  at  Haarlem,  Ilolland, 
shocltsof  jilicli  i>ower  were  obtnii  .'  I  il  at  a  piece 
of  boxwood  4  inches  long  aud  4  in  diameter  was 
rant  apart^  and  tfkO  rsport  produced  was  so  loud 
as  to  ^tun  tlie  ctr,  ^vhile  the  flash  dazzled  the 
cje  with  its  bniliaiicy.   The  heat  generated 
was  so  intense  tliat  a  small  iron  wire  about  j\f 
an  inob  thick  and  26  ftetloQg  was  fiiaed  into 
red-hot  globules,  wlildi  aeittttrod  ia  orery  di- 
ri  r»ii  n.  A  piece  of  tin  wire  jj  of  an  inch  tliick 
and  8  inches  long  disappeared  iu  bine  smuke, 
l^olMtlaa  of  nMUea  tin  at  the  same  time  falling 
v.r^n  .1  pifTP  of  pr'.prr  nnd  repeate<lly  rebound- 
ing.   M;igueli*ni  was  also  develoj)ed  by  the 
shock,  so  that  polarity  was  given  to  steel  bars 
of  9  kidiaa  in  kngtb,  naarlj  i  an  iooh  wide,  and 
Aoi  m  inoh  tbkk.  Tbo  maeHne-wMeh  pro- 
Quced  these  effects  was  constructed  of  two 
disks  of  ^asa,  5  feet  6  incbes  in  diameter,  set 
wpon  the  same  axis,  and  provided  with  8  rubbers, 
each  of  which  wa^i  about  15  inches  long  and  3 
inches  wide.  Bodies  40  feet  distant  were  sensibly 
affected  by  the  electricity  excited  by  tliis  ma- 
ehiae,  and  pointed  wires  2^  feet  distant  directed 
toward  the  ooodiMlor  were  tipped  with  aitarof 
;  and  when  a  metallto  ball  communicating 
with  the  ground  was  prc^ted  to  it,  a  brilliant 
iat  of  light  g  feet  or  more  in  length  darted 
forth  with  a  zigzag  motion,  throwing  luminous 
brushes  of  lif^t  into  the  air. — It  is  interest- 
ing to  obs<?z^o  the  close  relation  between  the 
pane  of  glav  pwtially  covered  with  metaUio 
coatings  and  tM  arrangemeBt  of  the  natoral 
bodies— :!iO  perfectly  conducting  atmosphere, 
oorr^pondins  to  the  glass,  overlaid  with  the 
itratOB  of  ttood*  of  T^oc  and  (onohiBg  hj 


its  under  surf!aoe  the  solid  earth.  Whenever 
either  the  stratum  of  clouds  above  or  the  earth 
below  becomes  charged  with  one  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, the  opposite  kind  ia  induced  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  tendency  is  manifeated  of  these 
two  electricities  to  rush  together  and  neutral- 
izu  each  other,  as  is  observed  in  the  electrified 
coatings  upon  the  glass ;  and  if  with  our  im- 
pecfiMt  apparatoa,  ooveriiig  a  &w  aqoare  feat 
of  eorfiMe.  we  ean  produce  effects  so  starting, 
we  may  the  bettenm^re*  l  it'  tli.  i(  rrliic  pow- 
er gathered  opon  SOrUOCs  adapted  tor  Hccunm- 
lanogeleokrieitj,  esteocHng  over  areas  of  many 
square  mUo",  nni  charged  by  the  action  of  the 
most  powertul  agents  iii  njiture.  A  jiarticular 
quality  of  this  natural  electricity,  common  to  it 
and  the  «»ffqhin»  electricity  generated  by  fric- 
tion, is  ita  intensity,  or  its  property  of  violent 
action.  In  this  it  differs  from  tlie  doctricit^ 
generated  hv  the  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
aistinguiahad  for  the  mildness  of  its  character, 
while  the  quantity  is  remarkably  largo.  The 
natural  electricity  obtained  by  friction  has  been 
compared  to  tbe  heat  developed  in  a  bar  ut'  red- 
hot  iron,  while  that  produced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion ia  mora  analogous  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
caloric  diflfhscd  through  a  vast  body  of  water. 
The  common  electricity  alao,  after  being  accu- 
nralated,  has  the  property  of  remaining  for  a 
considerable  time  in  an  excited  oonditiw,  and 
for  this  reason  has  been  called  stadeal  or  re* 
posing  electricity,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
generated  by  the  battery,  which  exists  only 
while  it  Is  evolTed,  und  for  this  reason  is  termed 
current  electricity.  In  most  of  the  instances 
in  which  electricity  is  applied  to  useful  puri)oses 
the  violent  shock  is  not  what  is  required,  but 
the  foeble  and  continuous  action  of  the  galvanic 
current.  It  is  consequently  in  tbe  description 
of  this  form  of  electricity  that  the  [jracticai  nscs 
of  this  agent  will  be  treated.  Ono  us4)  uf  tbe 
macliine,  however,  may  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
■\Vhen  a  shock  is  passed  through  strips  of  gold 
leaf  placed  between  hlips  of  window  glass,  the 
gold  18  melted  and  driven  into  the  pores  of  tJic 
glassii  On  this  principle  metallic  colors  are  im- 
preased  in  omamanlal  figures  upon  silk  or  pa- 
per. The  design  is  first  cut  out  as  in  stencil 
plates  on  a  piece  of  thick  drawing  pancr,  and 
this  being  laid  between  afaece  of  gold  leaf  and 
the  object  to  be  impressed,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  a  weight  and  the  shock  passed 
tlirough  the  gold  leaf^  portions  of  tliis  are  ]>ro- 
jected  throo^  the  lines  of  the  design,  and  fixed 
npon  the  ground  intended  to  reoeiTe  them.  By 
the  s^'.f  rk  various  chemical  componnds  may  be 
decomposed  and  gaseous  mixtureji  separated. 
Mid  tlicir  elements  made  to  assume  new  com- 
binations ;  but  these  phenomena  are  better  ex- 
hibited by  the  battery,  and  wUI  therefore  be 
described  in  another  article. — Statical  electrici- 
tj  ia  developed  in  some  cases  by  otlter  agencies 
aa  wen  as  by  friction,  as  by  pressure  and  heat. 
The  mineral  Iceland  spar  is  especially  remark- 
able for  the  electrical  excitement  occasioned  in 
it  whan  a  rhomh  beld  iaona  hand  by  ita  two 
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opposite  edges  Is  toached  opoo  two  of  its  mt- 
aflel  faces  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  band.  Be- 
ing then  iifld  nt'iir  the  smull  ;  i  of  the  elec- 
ftrosoope  (an  inatiiiuient  to  hn  Lurualiur  uutic«d), 
eh*  mmertl  Is  diowit  to  be  ezehed  bj  vitreous 
clcotririty.  A  nnmbcr  of  other  crystiJs,  a;*  flnor 
epar,  topax,  mica,  araguoite,  &c,,  all  uf  which 
are  capaUo  of  being  eleaved  into  laminiB,  mani- 
fest (lie  same  property.  The  electricity  thus 
duvelo[>e<l  lias  been  found  to  continue,  as  no- 
ticed l>y  Iliiuy,  fur  11  days  without  dispcrsioB. 
Wben  two  suUtanoes  are  pressed  together,  the 
eleetrieUy  It  ^H/wdapeA  only  on  their  separa- 
tion, and  in  one  it  is  vitreons  nnd  in  the  other 
resinous.  Electricity  ubtaiuiHl  by  heat  is  ex- 
hibited also  by  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  etpe* 
ckll  v  by  thi!  crystal  of  tourmaline.  Whenever 
its  tuujpcruture  changes,  electricity  is  excited 
in  it,  in  one  end  of  tho  positive  and  in  the 
Other  of  the  negative  kmd.  If  the  change  of 
temperetnre  Is  rapidly  produced^  tbe  eleetri- 
^ty  \»  saflicicntly  intense  to  attract  light  bodies 
to  the  surface  of  the  crystal  When  tne  crystal 
is  allowed  to  cool  after  being  heated,  the  dee* 
tricity  developed  nt  each  extremity  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  Uittuifested  durin?  the  heating. — 
In  conducting  experiments  in  r  !,  <  T-:city,  a  va- 
riety of  intttrame&te  have  been  introdao^  in 
eonneetion  with  tbe  inaeUne,  some  of  wUeh,  as 

electrometer,  eleetroplionis,  electroscope,  Ac. 
may  pro])cr]y  be  noticed  in  tboir  alphsboticai 
pbit  e  in  this  work,  though  for  tbeiT  fldl  de- 
scription the  reader  must  look  to  some  of  tho 
many  ahle  si>e<  iiil  treatises  upon  this  subject, 
ninon;:  wliirh  tliat  by  Sir  David  Brewster  holds 
an  important  rank,  and  has  furnished  most  of 
the  materials  for  the  many  compilatioiis.  The 
Traite  de  Vihctrieite  thiorique  et  appliqxUe 
(Parisj  l«54~'5bj  of  M.  A,  De  la  Rive  presents 
UM  science  most  completely  in  its  latest  devcl- 

Spment?,  and  in  its  several  departments.  An 
nglish  translation  of  it,  by  C.  V.  Walker,  F. 
K.  S.,  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  Electricity  in 
Theory  and  Practice,"  has  been  pnbUshed  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1853-'68).  6m  alao  Tm- 
day's  '^Experimental Researches oaEleetrieltj*' 
(8  vols.  8VO.,  London,  lB44-'55). 

IlEOTBC>-DYKAMICS(Gr.  rjXro-pov,  amber, 
and  ivra^tt.  power).  Tho  kind  of  electricity  do- 
▼elopedby  friction  may  bo  kept  qui^ent,  as  ac- 
ctmiulated  in  tho  Leyden  jar,  and  at  any  time  be 
made  to  manifest  instantly  its  intensitj  of  aotiooi 
as  whaiaftdminatingpowderbezplodedl.  1^ 
as  developed  by  chemical  action,  electricity 
in  the  form  of  a  constant  current  manifests 
Other  properties;  and  its  effeeta  are  ediibited 
only  diirin;,'  tlio  flow  of  this  cnrrenf.  disappear- 
ing iustiuitly  on  its  ceasatiou,  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  lost  wben  its  rays  are  intercepted.  Elec- 
tro-dynamios  is  the  name  applied  to  this  branch 
of  the  sdenoe,  In  oontraduanetion  to  electro* 
statics,  tho  terra  nfted  to  designate  tho  other. 
The  distinction  is  not,  however,  a  satisfactory 
one ;  and  when  the  nature  of  this  subtle  agent 
is  more  perfectly  coraprehcnd  nl,  it  ti,  ill  no  doubt 
give  place  to  a  more  exact  expo^iUoo.  But  at 


present  tbe  lonnar  is  tbe  oomprehsnsiTe 
wfakA  indndes  whatever  belongs  to  the  eleotri- 

cal  current  generated  by  tho  voltaic  pHe  or 
battery,  the  tbern}o>dectrio  circle  or  tbe  electro- 
magnet. Under  tibebeads  TrntRxo-EuBonncBn^ 
Electro  Mao  NETisM,  and  Maoseto  Electeici* 
Tr,  tbe  last  i«'o  will  bo  respectively  treated.-— 
The  discovery  of  this  form  of  electricity  baa 
been  referred  to  in  the  article  Ahuai.  £ueo- 
moirr.  It  la  maniftated  in  tiie  ehemieal  ae- 
ti<  a  of  substances  upon  each  other;  not  often 
exhibited,  it  is  tnie,  unless  sought  for,  bat  stiU 
manifested,  even  wImd  it  is  so  feebto  thai  the 
electrical  excitement  produced  is  its  only  indica- 
tion; witness  tbe  slight  shock  to  the  animal 
tissue,  causing  sudden  oontraction,  when  2  differ- 
ent metals  placed  one  below  and  tbe  other  above 
the  tongue,  or  against  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lip,  are  brought  in  crontact  fit  tinir  i  ilu-i-.  Tlie 
saliva  in  this  case  acts  chemically  upon  each 
metal,  prodneiii^  in  the  one  most  affected  resioo 
Otis  or  negative  electricity,  and  in  the  oth^ 
vitreous.*  The  former  is  analogous  to  tbe  rub- 
ber in  the  electrical  machine^  imd  ia  called  ihm 
generating  plate ;  the  other,  answering  to  the 

?rime  conductor,  is  called  tbe  conducting  plate, 
ho  greatest  effect  is  proLlac  e  J  v,  hen  (both  being 
good  oondootors)  the  one  is  n^dlv  acted  upqn 
by  theilidd  whtoh  wete  thcnk  and  fhe  other  ieof 
a  notnro  to  bo  less  affected.  Two  such  plntc?  r\ro 
cdled  a  galvanic  pair ;  the  term  element  h  ap- 
plied sometimes  to  the  pair,  or  more  generally  to 
one  of  the  plates.  They  are  commonly  one  of  zino 
and  ono  of  copj>€r,  silver,  or  i)latinnm,  and  they 
are  immersed  in  water  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  They  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other  odIj 
abore  the  sniftoe  of  tbe  flnid,  or  instead  of  direeti* 
ly  touching,  a  wire  of  any  length  may  proceed 
from  each  as  a  conducting  medium,  through 
whi(  1i  tho  elecUical  current  is  tnuunmtlei,  and 
its  effects  aro  developed  with  tho  same  energy 
at  thoir  oitremities,  or  tho  poles  of  the  pairs 
wben  brought  into  contact,  as  if  the  upper  edges 
of  the  S  putes  were  themselves  brought  toge> 
fher.  Jtf  the  oontMt  being  efleelsd  an  extnip 
ordinary  capncity  is  produced  in  the  solution 
ni  acting  upon  the  zinc  plate,  while  the  other 
appears  to  M  ptoportionally  protsolad.  Ha 
•water  w  decomposed,  its  oxygen  miites  with 
the  ^inc,  the  resulting  oxido  of  which  is  dis- 
solved by  the  sulphuric  acid  as  a  sulphate,  and 
the  Lydragen  appean  in  minute  bobUaaon  tba 
anftoe  of  tiie  oUier  plale.  Tbeee  bobbka  ttm- 
tinually  increase  in  size  nnd  c-cn.po  to  tho  '^nr- 
iiioe.  The  electricity  is  supposed  to  be  generated 
at  the  aino  jiabQ  or  that  most  acted  on  by  the 
acid,  and  to  pass  through  the  fluid  from  this 
tu  the  cupper  or  metal  less  afiSacted  by  the  acid, 
and  thence  through  whatever  conductor  is  in- 
terposed between  the  upper  norUon  of  this  and 
that  of  the  dne  plate.  The  rinc  plate,  siqipoBed 

*  A  cotIou  bwtMoe  of  this  pIi«Doin«Don  i«  presented  br 
pbeittg  *  leech  ntion  •  vilver  dollar,  and  tliln  upon  a  tht^t  <^ 
maUtoiMd  sloe.  Tha  animal  on  attempting  craw  1  off  eri> 
d«nilr  noulTM  a  ■UrttinK  ahodc  fill  toaehl^i  the  siac^  whlek 
liKliiCM  htm  U)  rlraw  »u ddsidy buj, SSJ  ttSS  kS  ISltSfts 
jnlwoer  npoa  tho  aUvwr. 
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lb  be  the  aonroe  of  the  eleetrioify,  is  called  pcto!- 
tff^and  the  copper  plate,  which  receive  tho 
mmt,  negative.    Some  suppose  two  Currents 
M  txcitod,  which  pass  in  oi>po8ite  directions, 
tad  others  belieTe  HbaA  the  exdleraent  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  current  at  all.    If  the  circuit  is 
eompletef  no  evidence  of  this  action  is  apparent 
ocept  the  rapid  oxidation  and  disappearance 
«irtiie  ^o.  ana  the  prodocUon  of  the  ojdrogen ; 
tat  if  this  b«  faitetropted  by  the  smallest  hPMktirf 
Ijy  the  interposition  of  u  very  fine  wire",  the 
passing  uf  the  current  is  mauUested,  not,  as  with 
the  machine  electrieitf}  bf  the  quality  of  tendea 
which  enables  it  to  leap  across  the  non-conduct- 
ing air,  with  an  txplosive  spark,  or  to  pierce  an 
intorpose<l  card  or  other  poor  conductor,  but 
intense  heat  U  derdoped  at  tlie  points  where 
the  current  is  partiafly  obatraeted.  If,  howerer; 
the  number  <tf  pairs  ho  greatly  multiplied,  tho 
electricity  then  approaches  the  character  of  that 
generated  Ijj  the  motion  machines.  When  a  fine 
wire  of  a  poor  conducting  metal  U  used  to  form  a 
part  of  the  circuit,  this  is  imniediatelv  oxidized 
and  disappears  in  vapor.    If  the  breaii  is  closed 
tgr  bringing  the  terminating  points  in  contact, 
hrfl&oit  sparks  are  produced ;  and  if  points  m 
coke  or  dense  charcoal,  such  as  f  hat  made  from 
boxwood,  are  used  for  the  poles  or  electrodes  of 
the  circuit,  a  continuous  Ugnt  of  inteuf^e  brillian- 
is  emitted,  even  if  tho  poles  terminate  in  a 
tlBSatD,  and  to  some  extent  also  if  under  water, 
thus  ovidenciug  that  it  i.s  not  the  elfectof  combus- 
tioa.  In  the  passage  of  tho  current  through  most 
eomueyiid  flmds  in  wUeh  the  plates  neimnMrs' 
od,  the  fluid  is  decomposed,  one  of  itsclcment'^,  ob 
the  hydrogen,  appearing  at  tho  negative,  and  tho 
•other,  as  5ie  oxygen,  at  the  poiiitivo  side ;  and 
tiie  same  decomposition  is  effected  if^  instead  of 
hnmersing  the  plates  in  the  compound  fluid,  the 
conducting  wires  anywliere  on  tho  circuit  are 
each  made  to  terminate  in  it,  but  not  in  contact 
vlth  each  oOMr.  In fUa  case,  however,  it  H  the 
wire  attached  to  the  copper  which  is  acted  upon ; 
and  that  attached  to  the  zinc  (now  the  negative 
p<'lc  hvcviuse  it  receives  tho  current),  which  gives 
qff  the  hydrquD.  This  is  the  umisigBmQut  used 
to  sfleiinhii  nonompninitlnn,  and  the  interposed 
Tessel  in  which  the  compound  Is  iilaoed  is  caHed 
the  decomposition  cell.    It  is  iu  referoncu  to  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  thi^  that  bodies 
are  distinguished  as  either  elcctro*negativo  or 
electro-poeitive ;  or,  according  to  the  nomen- 
datare  of  Prof,  Faraday,  as  anions  or  cations. 
Xhd  fomer  in  the  decomnosition  tend  to  tho 
aaods  or  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  that  pro- 
ODOding  fin>m  the  copper  phite,  and  the  latter  to 
iSba  cathode  or  negative  pule  of  tlie  battery. 
(See  CATOonB.)  Uydrogen,  the  alkalies,  and 
the  metals,  appearing  at  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery,  are  cations ;  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
flaorine,  and  tho  acids  generally,  tend  to  the 
Other  folo,  and  are  called  anions.   But  this 
nlswfflflitinin  of  bodies  must  not  he  confounded 
with  their  division  into  positive  and  negative 
with  nftnooe  to  their  action  when  applied  in 
ttie  hattvy  io  excite  the  electrio  onrrenk  Zinc 
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ih  thisaHrangement  has  been  called  tho  electro* 
positive  metal,  and  copper  thd  electro- negative, 
terms  which  have  merely  a  relative  significa- 
tion ;  for  if  potassium  were  substituted  for  the  - 
cop^ter,  or  platlnmn  for  the  sine,  eleo^esl 
pi^perties  of  the  metals  would  be  found  re- 
vetted. Tho  following  table  i»re»ent5  the  niet« 
ids  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other  when  used  for  electric  plates,  with 
the  scid  miztnres  usually  employed,  as  water 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  most 
positive  is  tho  first  named,  Uie  most  negative 
the  httt.  Each  ono  is  poritive  to  those  wMeh 
succeed,  and  negative  to  thow  which  proce<le  it. 
Those  furthest  s^'parated  would  consequently 
produce  the  highest  electric  excitement ; 

1.  Pntji3»(aiii.       ft.  Lead,       *      10.  Mv^r. 
•    2.  Zinc,  7.  Copper.  11.  ,\nUiiionT. 

a  (^ttdmlna.       &  BiamaUi.        IS,  Ootd. 
4.  TiD.  9.  Vlekd.         U.  FiMum. 

8.  Iron. 

This  arratigeiAent,  however,  is  not  constant  witii 

all  fluidJi,  nor  always  with  the  same  fluid  at- 
ditrercut  degrees  of  coucentration,  or  nt  ditTer- 
cnt  temperatures.    A  number  of  pairs  being 
arranged  in  auooession,  and  the      plate  of  one 
being  cboneoted  by  a  good  conductor  to  the 
copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  maybe 
made  to  act  as  one  pair  with  increased  effiect. 
EnUff^btg  the  size  of  the  pistes  slso  teerbsMs 
tile  power.   Volta's  arrangemcot  was  a  pile 
Of  dttira  of  copper  and  zinc,  one"  Of  the  latter 
being  placed  at  the  bottom,  tijion  it  a  cloth 
moistened  with  some  acid  liquor,  separating  it 
ttom  the  copper  above,  on  woudi  rerted  snouicr 
zinc  disk,  then  tho  wet  cloth,  copper,  zinc,  and 
.so  on,  tho  upiiermost  disk  being  one  of  copper. 
Two  wires,  one  from  each  extremity  of  the 
seriesi  meeting  toother,  complete  the  circuit,  aod 
electncal  action  u  exdtsd  throughout  the  whole 
series.    On  the  supposition  of  tliere  being  two 
currents,  tho  electricity  developed  by  the  chem- 
ieal  action  of  theacid  upon  the  lowest  zinc  platO' 
renders  this  positively  excited,  and  the  proximate 
copper  negatively  so.    This,  in  actual  contact 
with  another  zinc  plate,  tends  to  impart  to  it 
directiy  its  own  kind  of  electricity,  but  this  ano 
disk  wso,  being  itself  positively  excited,  trans- 
mits tho  nctrative  electricity  to  the  next  copper 
with  an  additional  charge  of  its  own  creating ; 
and  thus  the  negative  emrreDt  goes  on  aoeumu- 
ktiog  toward  the  uppermost  copper  disk,  while 
the  i>ositive  electricity  accumulates  in  the  pame 
manner  in  tlie  other  direction  at  the  lowest  zinc. 
The  conducting  wires,  hke  those  of  the  electrical 
machine,  by  coming  in  contact  restore  the  ^ 
turbed  equilibrium,  one  electricity  neutralizing 
tho  other.   This  original  arrangement  is  called 
the  voltaic  pile.    It  was  modified,  however,  by 
Volta  himself  bv  the  substitution  of  a  li(juid  for 
the  moistenea  cloth ;  and  the  plates  hemg  im- 
mer.sod  in  this  on  tlie  same  jirinriple  of  their 
arrangement  in  the  pile,  the  apparatus  is  called 
tho  voltaic  or  galvanic  oattery,  the  latter  name 
havinj^  reference  to  Galvani,  who  discovered 
this  kind  of  electricity,  though  he  knew  nothing 
<rf  this  mode  of  dereloph^  it— It  has  been  si- 
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tire  of  the  pl.-it*-*?  the  flcotrical  effects  are  ang- 
weated.  Itisnotamatterol  indifference,  how- 
ever, which  of  these  modw  is  adopted.  It  is 
found  that  inrrcn.5inp  the  area  of  a  siogle  pair  of 
plAtcs  sulds  tu  tlie  <:aij;u,-ity of  generatioghei^eren 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  surface 
of  UMPUteii  and  At  the  aame  time  magoeto-eleo* 
triKXtfu  rooreflioroDghtj  developed;  bat tlwto- 
tensity  of  t^lo  oU  r  t  ri  i ;  il  f )  ree  ia  Dot  sensiblv  affect- 
ed, nor  its  power  of  prodaciug chemical  ohaaAes 
iiibodies  introdaoed  into  the  circoit,  wUioh  b» 
property  belonging  to  that  condition  expressed 
oy  the  term  intensity,  and  not  to  the  otoer,  de- 
pendent, it  is  supposed,  on  quantity.  liut  if  the 
aixe  of  Mch  pair  of  plates  oontinne  the  same, 
■nil  their  iiimiber%e  facreaacd,  Uie  eleelrieity 
developed  is  more  of  tho  nature  of  that  gen- 
erated by  the  electrical  macbiae,  which  is  dis- 
tfaiguished  by  its  character  of  intensity,  as  is 
in  Hs  power  of  giving  ahoeks,  and 
of  purfng  to  tome  extent  Hiroogli  InipMnNTt 
conductors.  It  is  this  fMrni  (  f  Itiitrery  which  i> 
employed  to  effect  chemical  decompositions. 
Thet  used  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  experi- 
ments wliich  resulted  in  his  discoveries  of  the 
metallic  hoses  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  con- 
sisted of  2,000  ^airs  of  plates,  with  areas  ex- 
posed to  the  actum  of  toe  acidb  amounting  to 
128,000  square  IimImil  Various  modes  are 
adopted  for  arranging  thew  plates,  but  the  prin- 
oiple  is  the  same  iu  all.  The  copoer  and  zinc 
plates  of  each  pair  are  to  be  brought  in  contact 
oireotly  or  throughthemedUimof  Aalipof  met* 
al,  whUe  the  commnnicatloii  between  the  tine 

and  copper  of  niljuiiiintT  juiirs  through  t?io 
acid  lienor  in  which  tiiey  are  immersed.  The 
imBfMaent  mtj  consist,  as  in  the  trough  bat> 
tery,  of  a  number  of  cells  formed  by  partitions, 
which  neither  the  acid  nor  the  electric  current 
can  traverse,  a  copper  plate  being  opposed  to  a 
sine  plate  in  each  cell,  and  the  oommomoatton 
befaig  from  the  rino  to  the  eopper  throagh 
the  fluid.  The  copper  is  connected  by  n  slip 
of  metal  passing  over  the  partition  with  a 
irino  plate  in  the  nest  edl,  opposed  to  which 
is  another  copper  plate,  and  so  on.  The  la.-?! 
eopper  communicates  with  the  first  xino  by  a 
wire  itsiile  of  the  whole,  thus  completintr  tho 
cinmit.  Or,  instead  of  a  trough  divided  into 
odla,  a  mmber  of  glass  tumblers  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  succession,  each  holding  a  zhic  and  a 
copper  plate,  which  are  connected  by  strips  of 
metal  with  their  opposite  plates  in  acyoining 
tumblers.  This  was  the  arraogement  adoptea. 
byVolta.  In  Craiksbank's  form  of  the  battery, 
the  zinc  !ind  copper  fihitcs  uro  ai'i>lied  one  upon 
the  other  and  soldered  together,  and  thus  in- 
serted aspartitloni  in  the  troogb,  the  xinc  plates 
all  facing  one  way  anrl  thf  coppor  the  other. 
The  cells  thus  made  being  Uitn  jjartially  filled 
withdilut  e  H<  i  d ,  the  orrangement  is  seen  to  l>e  the 
aanaaa  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  Batteries  oon- 
•troeted  with  a  fMTpfaitM  of  great  sIm  develop 

avast  amount  of  electricity,  but  in  n.  current  or 
fteUeinteositj.  Their  action  can  oouse^aently 


bo  extended  mdj  to  short  dfatsMea,  and  then 

thrnut^h  tin-  1)c  st  cnndii'  f  nrs;  but  if  tfie  current 
be  interrupted  bv  the  interposition  of  fine  wire 
of  poor  oondoeting  materiaJ,  as  iron,  steel,  or 
platinum,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  lieat  is  de- 
veloped. A  remarkable  battery  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  first  made  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia, 
with  which  he  Aiaed  a  nomber  ci  aubstanoes 
betors>sgardodashiftMiMO|tpdBdfaMf  charsealj 
platinum  he  described  as  running  like  water 
under  its  action.  For  convenience  of  room  the 
platea  were  arranged  in  eoila,  the  zinc  and  cop- 
per being  separated  by  a  space  of  only  i  of  an 
mch.  From  its  power  of  producing  heat  he 
called  this  form  rf  l  ottery  a  caloriraotor.  Binii- 
lar  batteries  have  since  been  made  with  an  ex- 
posed area  of  400  square  fset.  Byooofieeting  a 
nunil)er  of  distinct  weets  of  the  same  metal  to- 

S ether  by  a  good  conductor,  the  effect  is  pro- 
uced  of  one  large  sheet.  Heat  is  also  developed 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  t/ead^  at  least  np 
to  a  eertiun  point.  The  ebemlesl  aethn  tiiMt 
frocs  pu  \\  Ith  greater  rapidity,  and  a  pnooi^ 
tionate  quantitv  of  electricity  is  set  f^ee.  xho 
deficiency  of  tins  Und  of  electricity  in  intensity 
rcndi  it  necessary,  when  the  ctfect  is  to  bo 
tranbiailted  a  considerable  distance,  as  for  firing 
charges  under  water,  or  igniting  several  charges 
at  once  in  blasting  rocks,  to  sod  a  second  bat- 
teiy  or  to  faerease  the  nmnber  of  the  pabs  of 

jlntcs.  The  best  rnndnrting  material  should 
be  used,  and  this  in  a  wire  of  large  uze.  The 
metals  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  of  oon- 
dncting  the  electric  current.  Their  prMior> 
tSonal  Tslue  in  this  respect  is  represented  in 
the  numbers  re^ootlTar  Moompanytaig 
named  below : 

Bas  '...I  40 1  Lfaa""V/.V.'.V.V.'.'"tl 

The  place  for  brass  is  between  copju  r  and 
gold.  In  the  article  BukSTtKO  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  cheap  batterv  used  in  Scotland,  by 
wJiirh  dis^^hnrpe^  have  Dcen  produced  at  a  dis- 
taneo  of  5uO  leet.  A  second  battery  added 
would  carry  the  effect  still  further.  Oisst  ir<a 
is  Bubetitated  in  this  ibr  the  copper  ]daS^  bo> 
ing  found  more  ettenetoos  Ibr  generating  eteo- 
tricity  in  quantity  than  either  copper  or  silvor. 
The  effect  of  the  intense  heat  ia  beautifully  ex- 
hibited by  a  number  of  interesting  experinMnls^ 
which  should  be  performed  in  a  dark  room. 
When  one  wire  of  the  battery  is  made  to  ter- 
minate along  the  edge  of  a  metallic  coil,  and  the 
opponto  edM  cf  this  is  laid  upon  a  metallic  sor- 
ftoe  whitb  IS  oouMCted  witb  the  other  wlve^ 
the  leaf  of  metal  is  inflsmed,  and  hnrm  with  a 
characteristic  light  and  color,  silver  giving  out 
a  bright  green,  and  gold  a  whiUsh  li^mt.  If  one 
wire  b  nuide  to  terminate  in  a  file  and  the  otiier 
in  a  steel  point,  and  the  point  is  drawn  ovor 
the  file,  brilliant  sparks  arc  emitted  like  those 
Struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith  from 
n  masa  of  heated  faon.^— Dr.  Wollaston  effected 
an  important  improvement  in  the  battery  in 
1,615,  by  causing  cacli  luce  ot  the  zinc  to  be  op- 
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jK-  !  to  one  of  oopx>er.  The  p!at«  of  the  latter 
mK.ul  was  bent  round  in  tUe  form  of  the  letter 
U.  and  frum  the  upper  edjra  of  one  side  an  ear 
pr^eoted  aft  tiifikt  aiiglea,  t»7  which  it  oould  be 
mtptnlkA  to  •  eross  bar  of  baked  wood.  The 
sfTrw  \...]t  wliich  fastened  it  to  the  wu<k1  also 
«i-nt  thruogh  a  siinUarearprqi^ectiDg  in  the  op- 
posite dirMticm  from  tiM  Am  plate  of  the  next 
piir,  the  copper  c^r  lyinp  between  the  wood 
Hid  the  zinc  ear,  and  both  being  brought  into 
cii<s«:  contact  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the  np- 
MrfjM^a  of  UM  bar.  The  zinonlateaUe  each 
witlna  ona  of  bent  copper,  bot  inthoat  toQeb- 
iii^  it  in  v-nj  part.  Their  contact  is  sonictime'^ 
numleda»aiiut  by  insertingatriMofbaked  wood 
Wtweeo  tba  two  metali.  Aa  W  thia  amniga- 
ment  particles  of  zinc  as  they  fell  "Hrcre  oanpht 
in  the  bead  and  retarded  the  action  of  the  but- 
tery, the  form  was  afterward  improved  by  invert- 
ing the  o(^per  plate  and  cutting  oat  a  port  ion  of 
tiie  top,  •»  aa  to  admit  tha  bar  ftrming  the  ear 

of  the  zinc  pinto.    Tlie  slip  of  COpiK-r  cut  out 
wa»  also  bent  to  one  side,  to  take  the  place  of 
tkm  copper  ear  of  the  former  arrangemmt,  awl 
emiMct  with  the  next  rinc  plate.   There  were, 
bowever,  still  other  defects  of  serions  oonse- 
qtience  attending  the  operation  of  the  battery 
in  all  these  forma.   The  sarfiice  of  the  copper 
vat  diminiabed  by  the  bnbblea  oi  hydrogen 
which  collertod  nnrl  rulhered  to  it.    The  rn\in- 
aXj  of  th«  w ater  to  take  up  the  aulpbate  of  zinc 
diminished  with  the  qoanttty  dissdvadf  and  the 
ebwaioal  aotkm  tbna  oonatantljr  grew  weaker. 
Tha  aelion  of  the  copper  was  abo  lessened  by  t  lie 
CoUectioTi  <  rf  a  film  of  black  oxide  and  of  utlier 
ifl^ttritics,  and  by  the  redaction  to  a  metallio 
•Mtaof  a  portion  of  the  aolpbate  of  abio,  the  lat- 
ter caonng  local  and  contrary  currents  of  elcotri- 
eity.  These  defects  were  corrected  iu  the  battery 
of  Prof.  Daniell,  of  which  an  account  was  pabl  itch- 
ed in  1836.  Tlie  zinc  in  this  waa  aepantad  Irom 
Am  copper  by  being  suspended  in  a  pOMoa  oell, 
•^Mrlj  c.ijifainod  the  diluteil  ncid;  and  this  y>o- 
ruos  ceil  was  placed  in  an  onter  Teasel  of  cyhn- 
driesl  form  made  of  copper,  which  acted  as  the 
Dcgatire  plate,  and  contained  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  oopp«r  with  an  addition  of  about  ^  of 
M.'.filiuric  acid  in  excow.    The  zinc       :i  cvliu- 
drical  rod,  ud  the  cell  originally  used  was  the 
goDatof aaooc.  LtlhisamiigaiiMottbeaninMl 
mem'rarsp  admits  the  pfissago  of  the  electric 
auTuit,  but  cheeks  tliat  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Iha  bydrogea,  toa  no  longer  collects  upon  the 
eopper,  but  B^eaiB  itself  in  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  thts  metal,  uniting  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  ci  I  ill"-',  and  setting  the  coiipcr  free.  The 
sa^phoric  foid  eliminate* i  at  tlic  anme  time  pene- 
tniaa  to  the  slno^  keeping  u  [>  ti  e  strength  of  the 
rairturp  in  the  porous  cell.    Tlie  copper  result- 
ing t'roni  tiie  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  the 
metal  ia  found  to  cohere  upon  the  surfMM  of  the 
re  plate;  and  thia  la  the  principle  npoo 
the  art  of  deetro-netallargy  is  baaed. 
Br  keeping  up  a  supply  of  rry>t.'ils  cf  snljih.ato 
cf  eopper  where  they  can  be  dissolved  as  re- 
fm  ia  tha  pirfe  of  tba  aolaticNi,  tba 


battery  may  bo  kept  in  action  for  days  together. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  constant  bat- 
tery." Its  effect  is  increaNd  bf  adding  several 
pairs,  and  connecting  them  on  the  principle 
adopted  in  other  batteries.  GroTe's  battery  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  DanicU's,  but  is 
made  much  more  compact  by  the  use  of  plati- 
nnm  instead  of  copp^.  Astripof  this  is  placed 
in  the  porous  cell,  which  in  this  case  is  of  un- 
glaxed  poroel^n,  and  contains  strong  nitric  acid. 
The  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder  with 
a  kmgitodinal  sUt  from  top  to  bottom  for  admit- 
ting the  free  circulation  of  the  acid  through  it. 
Is  j  liiced  outside  of  and  around  the  {lorrma  cell 
in  a  glass  tuQibiw  or  similar  vessel,  partially 
lUed  with  sqiphuric  acid  dUuted  wllli  10  parte 
of  water.  Tlie  poles  are  thns  seen  to  be  re- 
versed fh>m  the  arraugemcnt  ot  DaiiieU's.  Tliia 
battery  is  remarkable  for  its  intensity  or  power 
of  eamn^  but  ia  ol^|eetkaabie  on  aoooont  of 
the  ftrawe  of  nitrooi  acid  generated  by  the  re- 
actioii  (  if  the  hydrogen  upon  the  nitric  add,  the 
gas  developed  at  the  zinc  penetradng  the  porous 
aell  in  its  progress  towara  the  negative  plate. 
Bunsen's  battery  diU'ers  from  Grove's  in  the 
substitution  ol  a  cylinder  of  a  dense  form  of 
carbon  for  the  platinum.  The  coke  ■w Li ch  ad- 
herea  togaa  retorts  answers  an  exoeUeot  pur- 
poae.  The  ftrm  of  a  bellow  cylinder  may  be 
given  tn  the  coke  by  preparing  it  from  pounded 
coal,  and  it  may  then  be  used  for  the  porous  cell 
by  filling  it  with  nitric  acid  and  sand.  Outside 
of  it  the  rinc  cylinder  ia  placed  in  dilute  sul> 
phurio  acid.  The  coke  Is  improved  by  soaking 
it  in  a  saturated  solution  i  t'  t-ugnr  nnd  ealcdniog 
it  aseooad  time.  Bmee's  battery,  like  ttio  trough 
bettery,  eeaploys  but  one  fluid.  Its  pecnJiari^ 
originally  consiste'l  in  f?ie  uie  of  a  negative  plate 
with  a  rough  surface,  iLu  having  the  property 
of  shedding  the  hydrogen  bubbles  as  fast  as  they 
form.  The  metal  employed  waa  diver  coated 
with  platinum  deposited  upon  it  in  a  pulvendent 
form.  Platinum  foil  i^  sometimes  used  instead 
of  silver,  and  the  name  is  retained  with  the 
method  of  arranging  the  plates.  A  strip  of  tha 
platinum  is  suspended  witn  two  zinc  plates,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  from  a  wooden  bar  extended 
across  the  top  of  a  tumbler  or  fimilar  ye-^si  1. 
The  plates  are  kept  very  close  to  each  other  and 
exaoUy  paralld.  The  two  idno  platea  are  eon- 
Tierted  together  by  n  clamp  passing  nver  the 
wooden  bar,  and  the  conductor  from  the  plati- 
num plate  passes  through  thm  top  of  the  bar. 
By  keeping  the  plat<»  in  close  proximity  the 
electric  current  is  rapidly  excited,  but  it  u  ne- 
cessary t-o  jirevent  the  platinum  foil  frtim  bein^' 
brought  into  connection  with  either  zinc  plate 
below  tiia  emftwa  of  the  fluid,  as  may  happea 
ftx5m  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  bubbles 
upon  it,  or  from  its  being  drawn  by  any  other 
cause  to  one  side.  Thia  may  be  effected  by  glass 
beads  attached  to  ita  h>wer  edg^  or  bj  ite  being 
kept  in  place  by  a  weight  or  other  laeana 

In  fill  tlle^<^  firranpeinents  it  is  found  thnt  the 
ooosnmpUou  of  tlte  ciuo  may  be  greatly  re- 
daoedlgrtba  applioitkaof  nmcnurtoiteanr- 
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fece,  riH  to  form  aa  ain&Iprani  over  both  faces. 
The  inouil  Lj  not  then  gubjoLt  to  dis«Hjlve  !ii  tLo 
diluted  acid  when  the  circuit  is  not  complete; 
bot  wbeooTW  th»  toiXoa  of  Uid  bftttoigr  is  ra» 
quired,  and  the  eommtmfeatlon  h  fonned  be- 
tween the  plates,  the  zitic  is  attaclceJ  l>y  tJio  acid 
the  same  as  if  no  application  of  nicrcury  had 
been  made  to  its  surface.  Tbe  rinc  is  ninnlgap 
matt'd  by  rubbing  it  with  merctiry  nder  it  baa 
bccu  cleaned  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
recommended  by  some  to  mix  tho  diluted  acid 
Mid  merooiy  together  in  a  vi«],  and  then  applj 
tte  iiibttiii«.— -Tlie  prcsenoe  of  a  flidd  l«  not  es- 
sential to  produce  voltaic  electricity.  "\Vbat  is 
called  tlie  electric  colunm  or  dry  pile,  first  made 
by  Behrens  in  1806,  and  improved  and  brought 
into  notice  by  De  Lnc  in  1810,  constructed  of 
of  zinc,  copper,  aiid  gilt  paper,  called 
Dutch  paper;  it  may  be  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  With  a  oolamn  of  many  bandred 
groups  piled  upon  one  another  a  vibration  of  a 
brass  ball  susi»ciided  by  a  silk  threiid  has  been 
continued  betwc'^tn  two  bcliii  tubulated  and  con- 
neoted  one  with  each  polo  of  the  column  so  as 
to  keep  a  continual  ringing  for  nearly  G  inonthf. 
De  Luc  cuubcd  a  pcndulam  thus  to  vibrate  with- 
out stopping  f«>r  more  than  2  years.  With  an 
apptfatoa  of  80,00a  groups  of  silver,  zinc^  and 
donUe  disks  of  writing  paper,  Mr.  Singer  ob- 
tained minnte  bright  spark-,  and  cliarpo.Ia  Ley- 
den  jar  in  10  minuu^  with  sufficient  electricity 
to  cause  adlMgreeable  shook,  to  perforate  tbick 
drawing  paper,  and  to  fuse  one  inch  of  plati- 
num wire  3r,r,u  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
(luulity  of  thy  electricity  was  wholly  that  of 
the  machinei  and  not  thai  ordinarUj  developed 
hy  the  pile.  In  IBIS  Tnt  2Sainboiil  of  Yerona 
produci  1  ;i  inodifiod  form  of  this  pile,  usinu 
4  000  dibkd  of  bilver  paper.  Each  uncoated 
side  was  oomed  witli  a  layer  of  black  oxide  of* 
manganpso  and  honey.  Tlio  out.^ide  of  tbo 
oolumu  was  coated  with  ithell  lao,  and  the 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  hollow  brass  cylinder. 
Between  two  of  these  colnmns  a  balanced  nee- 
dle was  ftmnd  to  vibrate  eontinnously ;  and  at- 
tempts were  made  in  Germany  and  England  to 
apply  tliis  m  a  motive  power  for  clocks  and 
watches,  bat  the  movement  was  found  to  bo 
too  irregular  to  admit  of  this  nitplioalion.  De 
la  Kive  recommends  aa  a  lat-ting  form  of  thia 
apparatus  disk»  of  Dutch  gold  and  of  Dntoh 
silver  paper  stuck  t(M»tber  book  to  baok,  and 
arranged  so  that  a  niTer  ftoe  lies  npon  each 
gold  face,  the  paper  tep.ir.ating  the  metallic 
faces  of  each  pair.   A  very  line  silk  cord  im- 

Sregnated  with  Tarnish  serves  to  secure  the 
isks  together,  and  the  colnmn  is  placed  in  a 
tube  of  variii:>hed  gla&$  and  supported  between 
rods  of  the  same.  Tho  lowermost  disk  is  placed 
upon  A  metallio  sorfiuw^  and  a  metalHo  screen 
tsrminattng  in  a  ball  Is  made  to  press  upon  the 

Spertnost.  Disks  of  zinc  alone,  one  side  pol- 
led and  tbe  other  rough,  also  make  a  voltido 
pile^  •fanflar  fikeee  being  presented  tiie  same  way, 
and  separated  .15  tliey  are  arranged  in  a  trough 
only  about      of  an  inch  from  tho  opponog 


polished  face  of  tho  next  plate.  The  interposed 
air  serves  as  the  moist  conductor,  and  electricity 
is  developed  sensibly  with  the  us<>  of  Cu  to  80 
plate^  Uie  polished  face  acting  aa  the  positive 
and  tb«  ma^  u  the  negatiTe  eUmeBt  Al- 
though  two  metals  are  usuuly  employed  for  gen- 
erating voltaic  electricity,  one  aloue  may  an- 
awer,  ptovided  tliat  diii'erent  portions  of  It 
ore  in  conditions  to  be  dilTerently  acted  oo 
by  tho  acid.  Tlio  electrical  e.xcitement  is  pro- 
duced with  a  i~ingl6  plate  forme<l  in  part  of 
cast  and  in  part  rolled  zinc;  or  if  one  por- 
tion of  a  plate  of  copper  or  «i  due  Is  eor- 
rodcd  and  the  other  is  clean,  a  current  is  pro- 
duced, the  soriace  most  readily  acted  on  being 
t!  L  -  i  ioratiog  plate.  Frot  Faraday  also  sbowa 
that  a  plate  presenting  a  nniform  snrfaco  may 
be  made  to  develop  electrical  excitement  when 
different  portions  of  it  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  two  flnids  which  difleren^y  affect  it.  Thoa 
an  eleotile  emrent  Is  prodneed  when  a  plate  of 

zinc,  iron,  or  copper  is  put  into  a  vessel  which 
hoii  been  partially  fUlod  with  a  strong  goluti<Mi 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  npon  this  a  layer  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been  carefully  added. 
The  snlplmte  of  copner  in  solution  will  be  de- 
comnosed,  and  metallio  copper  will  be  precipi- 
tatea  iqpcn  the  portion  of  ue  plate  in  oootaoi 
Willi  it— The  presence  of  a  enrrent  of  Toltaie 
electricity  is  indicated  by  instrument.'?  cali' 4 
galvanoscopes  or  galvanometers,  tlie  priDctplo 
of  wliich  is  tho  tendency  of  a  magnetic  needle 
to  turn  from  its  north  and  south  direction  when 
tho  electric  current  Is  t>eut  through  a  copper 
wire,  which  passes  over  and  nnder  tho  needle  in 
one  or  a  number  of  turns.  (See  Bucmo-MAO- 
KSTisM.)  The  more  numerona  the  turns,  prortd- 
ed  tho  w  ire  is  of  size  proportional  to  lli  o  ■  i  u  ru  i  li  t  y 
of  electridty.  the  more  seosibly  is  tho  ueedlo  af- 
fteted;  and  m  Ofderthaft  the  wire  may  be  oom- 
pactly  arranged,  so  as  not  to  transmit  the  current 
through  its  bid^  to  the  adjoining  layers,  it  is  in- 
sulated by  being  wound  around  wiUi  silk.  The 
needle  deviates  to  one  or  the  other  side  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is 
transmitted,  or  according  to  which  end  of  tho 
wire  is  connected  with  tho  po^tive  or  negativo 
pole  of  the  battery.  By  connecting  a  graduated 
circle  with  the  needle,  the  amount  of  deviation 
may  bo  made  to  measure  the  power  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  the  instromeot  is  then  a  gal- 
vanometer.  Pre!  Faraday  applied  anouer 
nrmciple  to  the  measnremcnt  of  the  electridty' 
by  ascertaining  the  (juantity  of  water  deconn 
posed  by  tlie  electric  current.  This  be  did  br 
measuring  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolveo, 
whicli  ho  rollectcd  in  a  graduated  ^ase  tube, 
used  OS  a  boll  glass  for  collecting  gases.  The 
wires  of  the  battery  ending  in  two  platinum 
electrodes  were  introduced  through  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  tube  near  tlie  bottom,  and  brought 
nearly  in  contact.  The  tube,  filled  with  water, 
or  water  acidulated  with  solphorio  acid,  was  in- 
verted over  a  receptacle  of  the  same  nnid,  and 
as  tho  gmes  collected  in  the  upper  part  tho  liq- 
uid was  displaced.   The  soriace  of  this  shoold 
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jiot  be  allowed  to  descend  below  lira  ends  of  the 
wires,  as  the  beat  then  develo{>od  might  canw 
an  explosion  of  the  prases.  This  upjiuratus  was 
named  by  Prof.  Furiuky  a  voltameter.  It  hm 
been  modified  by  nsing  two  tubes  set  in  a  large 
edrk  nde  by  nde,  ana  ODening  below-  into  the 
Teasd  oontamhig  the  flaio.  The  wires  are  nuide 
to  terminate  near  each  other,  one  under  the 
mouth  of  each  tobe.  Into  the  tube  over  the 
fMridve  wire  oxygen  only  is  evoWed,  while  the 
other  receives  only  hydrogen  in  quantity  double 
that  of  til©  oxygen.  Other  forms  of  voltainetors 
iHCte  also  been  devised,  the  principle  of  which 
vas  the  determinatioD  of  the  amount  of  heat 
developed.  This  was  estimated  by  its  effect  In 
earning  the  elongation  of  a  wire  of  platinum,  or 
4n  caaaog  zuurow  slips  of  metal  laid  op  tooetUcr 
to  tviat  sifll  more  or  lo  witwbl  by  their  nn- 
eqtial  expansion  or  oopteaotioii. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIBM  akd  Maonkto- 
^LECTT^icmr  are  iMiiiobes  of  science  which 
treat  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  both  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  In  onr  article  on  elec- 
tricity we  havo  given  an  crpo^ition  of  the  facts 
of  this  branch  of  ecienoe,  independent  of  any 
hfpt^hma  aa  to  the  ea— aof  the  phenomena; 
but  our  account  would  be  incomplete,  and  it 
woold  be  almost  imp<»sible  to  present  a  proper 
viaw  of  the  braoefaea  above  mentknied  in  the 
space  to  which  we  are  limite<l,  were  wo  not  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  genoriilizjitions  wliich 
have  been  invented  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
and  to  enresa  the  lawa  of  their  mutual  oonnee> 
tioB  and  oopeDdenoe.  Tt  mntbeTeooOeolwd  that 
science  dae»  not  r  o!v>i-it  in  an  accumulation  of 
fuata^  but  in  a  knowle<ige  of  principles,  and  it  is 
tepaalble  to  arrive  at  a  fbll  comprehonslon  of 
these  principles  without  expressinj^  them  ])y 
means  of  fomo  hypothesis  from  which  logical 
de<luctions  can  be  made,  which  will  enable  us  at 
anj  time,  independently  of  mere  memory,  to 
mj  wbat  naan  will  be  produced  when  the 
eondlf  ions  are  known,  or  in  other  word««,  which 
will  not  only  present  to  us  the  relations  of 
known  phemomtMf  bot  anaUe  ns  also  to  pro* 
diet  the  occnrrence  of  tbo««e  which  have  not 
been  observed.  Without  hypotheses  of  this 
kind  no  extended  and  definite  progress  can  be 
BUido  io  aoieiiott.  It  alionld,  however,  alwaja 
te  bora*  in  mind  fJiat  they  are  the  provMonal 
expressions  of  the  nderalizations  of  our  know- 
koge  ai  a  givea  ania,  and  that  we  must  hold 
wusalniB  fn  willniiiiis  to  modify  or  even  abandon 
them,  when  vro  meet  with  fac*=  with  which  they 
are  decidedly  mconssbt-eut.  Two  livDOtbeeeshave 
Imoo  ptoiMMad  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
4liaimli|tt(9«M^  that  of  Da  ¥$ar^  known  by  the 
ftiMa  of  tb«  theory  of  two  floMB,  and  the  other 
by  thatof  the  Fruiklinim.  of  one  fluid.  Accord- 
to  the  first,  all  bodies  are  pervaded  by  two 
ehaHeflnids,  the  atoms  of  each  repelling  dioae  of 
the  same  kind  and  attracting  those  of  the  oppo- 
site kind.  When  the  two  &ui\h  arc  together  in 
equal  quantities  in  the  same  body,  they  neutralize 
each  other;  but  when  amMirated  by  friotioaor 
other  means,  thdr  attoaowonaaad  repnUoos  are 


manifested  by  variona  electrical  phanomeoa* 
The  second  hypotheab  sappoeea  that  all  tfie«lee> 

trical  i)henomena  arc  produced  hy  the  disturb- 
ance of  one  highly  elastic  Huid.  which  pervade 
the  earth  and  all  material  bodies,  and  which 
is  able  to  move  with  various  dt^ees  of  facil- 
ity or  not  at  all  through  the  i)prcs  of  sub- 
stances of  different  kinds  of  gross  matter, 
which  are  hence  considered  either  conductors 
or  non-condnotors  ;  that  the  atoms  of  thia 
fluid  repel  eacli  oflier  with  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  sqaarcs  of  tlio  disianoe ;  that  the 
atoma  of  the  same  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of 
gross  matter,  or  some  ingredients  in  it,  with  a 
force  varying  in  accordance  with  the  same 
law;  that  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  devoid  of 
electricity  tead  to  r^el  each  other  with  a  foroe 
invanely  aatheiqiiareof  the  Aatanoe.  When 
any  body  has  so  much  electricity  combined  with 
it  that  the  eelf-repuimua  of  its  atoms  is  just 
balaQ<^  by  the  attraction  of  the  same  atoms 
for  the  TinsaturaU<1  matter,  then  the  body  ia 
said  to  bo  in  its  natural  nUitc.  So  long  there- 
fore as  all  jiortions  of  space  contain  their  natu- 
ral share  of  the  fluid,  no  electrical  plieoomena 
are  exhibited;  but  if,  by  means  of  fHotloo, 
chemical  action,  heat,  and  other  agencies,  to- 
gether with  the  interposition  of  partial  or  qoq- 
conducting  anbatancce,  the  eleoMcity  is  accumu- 
lated in  one  portion  of  space,  and  rendered  to 
the  same  amount  deficient  in  another,  then  two 
classes  of  phenomena  are  manif^ted  :  1.  those 
oalled  staucaL  such  as  indnotion  and  the  conse- 

faeot  aitraetion  and  repnlsitm  of  light  bodies, 
ue  merely  to  the  aocumulrition  or  dofir-ionry  uf 
the  fluid;  2,  dynamical,  or  those  which  arise 
ftt>m  the  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  the  place 
"whcro  it  is  redundant  to  tlint  whore  it  is  in 
deficiency.  Our  countryman,  i  ranklin,  ia  justly 
celebrated  for  his  disooveriea  in  science,  but 
hb  claims  to  philoeopbio  geidoa  rest  partiei^ 
larly  upon  his  oonoqition  of  tiiis  theory  of 
electricity,  which  tnjars  his  name,  urn!  T,vMch, 
with  slight  modifications  and  additions,  is  still 
Boffiflieat  to  express  the  connection  and  relation 
of  the  midtipUcity  of  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
covered since  his  day.  However  different  the  two 
theories  at  first  sight  may  appear,  their  math- 
ematieal  expression  and  the  deduetions  from 
them  do  not  diflbr,  provided  that  we  adopt  the 
modification  of  the  latter  |  n  iM  -rd  by  Kpinus 
and  Cavendisli,  that  matter  devoid  of  eloctricity 
repels  matter ;  an  assumption  not  inconsistent 
with  the  attraction  of  gravitation  and  chemical 
action,  since  we  may  refer  oven  these  to  the  same 
cause.  ThetheoryofDuFay  wasgenerallyadopt- 
ed  by  Qerman  and  French  savants^  because  it  was 
Urst  disensscd  by  them  In  atnathematieal  fbnn. 
The  tin  y  of  Franklin  was  afterward  devel- 
oped mathematically,  and  with  the  niodiflca- 
'tions  we  have  mentioned,  is,  we  think,  more 
readily  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
state  of  tne  science  than  the  other.  It  follows 
from  the  theory  of  Franklin  that  if  electricity 
be  oommunieated  to  a  sphere  of  condnotti^ 
matter,  all  the  fluid  wfll  be  iMind  at  the  faK> 
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fitoe,  becaa!K)  each  4tom  repels  the  other,  and 
tiie  state  of  eqailibriam  will  be  that  of  an 
equal  dutribntioa  at  the  oireaiiiferenGe;  the 
atoms  are  prerwitod  from  flying  into  space  bj 
the  non-conducting  mediom  of  air  in  which  tho 
globe  exists.  In  like  manner  it  follows  from 
an  applicati9n  of  the  law  of  i^traction  inreraelj 
as  the  S4)iiare  of  the  di'^tanoe,  that  when  a  body 
has  less  than  its  naiural  share  of  electricity  the 
deficiency  must  exist  at  the  surface.  In  charged 
eondactora  of  elongated  forms,  the  distribution 
of  the  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. The  phcrnmiLMii^  cf  the  I^eyden  jar  are 
r^idilr  deduced,  and  all  the  fikcts  connected 
with  it  may  Iw  anticipated  even  with  mmMrieil 
exactnf"^?,  hj  the  application  of  thte  theory. 
When  a  redundancy  of  electricity  Is  thrown  on 
MM  ride  of  a  pane  of  kIaMi  repulsion  acting 
tiuonfldi  the  ghus  will  drive  off  a  portion  of  the 
natnra  electricity  on  the  other  side,  the  un- 
snturiih  1  uuitti  r  of  which  will  attract  the  freo 
electricity  thrown  on  the  first  aide  and  thus 
MirtraHw ill TvpvblTe  energy;  uidliilhiaway 
an  immense  arrioTint  of  electricity  can  be  ac- 
camalated  in  a  small  space.  When  the  two 
snrfiMjes  are  joined  by  a  conducting  circuit  a 
dischaig*  takei  place  with  great  intensity,  be- 
oanse  fluid  on  the  charged  side  is  impelled 
through  the  circuit  by  the  repulsion  of  its  own 
atoms,  and  because  it  is  attracted  to  the  other 
aide  1»y  the  unsaturated  matter.  If  aa  faigii- 
lated  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder 
with  round  ends  be  brouglit  near  a  charged 
ooi^actor,  I  nt  not  within  (Striking  jQstance, 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  former  will  be 
repelled  to  the  further  end ;  the  end  nearer  the 
diarged  body  a'.  ill  Le  in  a  state  of  deficiency  of 
dectricity  or  nc^tively  electrified,  while  the 
Ihrther  end  will  be  in  a  state  of  Tedimdtiusy  or 
positivelr  electrified.  Between  the  two  ends 
there  will  be  a  point  which  wUi  be  neutral  or 
in  its  natural  state.  The  intensihr  of  tidf  ao> 
tion  diminbhes  rapidly  with  the  distance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  where  the  cylindrical  con- 
ductor is  short  and  the  excited  body  is  small ; 
but  in  the  case  of  atmospherical  elec^ity,  in 
which  the  charge  f»  on  the  tmAo*  of  a  larg« 
oloud,  the  indurtire  nrtinn  takes  place  through 
several  miles  of  intervening  space.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  .Apinus.  Poisson,  and  othen^  tO 
Mply  the  aame  MpotMris  to  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism.  Between  these  and  those  of 
elwstricity  a  striking'  annl-iu'v  was  observed. 
For  example,  bodies  which  are  diasimilarij 
electrified  attract  each  other;  thoae  whioh  wa 
mmilarly  electrified  repel  each  other.  In  like 
manner,  two  similar  poles  of  a  magnet  repel, 
and  two  dissimilar  polea  attnMt  each  otiier. 
Ag^n,  if  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  brought 
near  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  near 
end  exhibits  soutlu'm  polarity  ami  tlie  further 
end  norUMm  polarity,  apparently  similar  to 
tiM  NMdt  of  wa  aeMon  i&  the  example  we  have 
iust  given  of  cIcrtrirM  induction.  There  is 
nowever  this  remarlrable  difference,  that  if  we 
VMgMtiM  B  ftoo*  of  haid«Md  rted  in  the  MUM 


way  by  the  indnetion  Ox  a  powerful  magnet, 
and  afterward  break  the  bar  into  two  pieces, 
each  half  will  exhibit  »  aorth  and  «mth  pole 
ofe<inalhiteBiity;  aadif  weeonttrae  to  break 

each  piece  into  two  otlirr^  however  far  the  di- 
vision may  be  continued,  the  same  result  will 
be  produced,  namely,  a  pole  at  each  end  of  each 
piece  and  a  neutral  point  in  the  middle.  From 
this  experiment  we  infer  that  the  polarity  of 
magnetism  results  from  the  development  oi  the 
mainetio  power  in  each  atom  oc  the  maai; 
wnOe  if  the  same  experiment  he  made  with  an 
electrical  condurtnr,  that  is,  if  it  he  Fkjpar.'itt-d 
into  two  parts  while  under  tho  inHuence  of  the 
excited  body,  each  half  will  exhibit  a  charge 
of  only  one  kind  of  electricity.  By  consider- 
ing therefore  that  electrical  conduction  pro- 
duced by  a  bodily  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  one 
end  of  Ute  oonduotor  to  the  other,  and  limitinK 
the  disturhanee  in  magnetism  to  the  partides 
of  i^rn^^  matter,  a  mauiematical  expression  of 
most  of  the  pbiMioroena  known  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  Oented  waa  ohtidned.  Still  elee- 
triritr  and  magnetism  were  SO  dissimilar  in 
some  particulars  that  they  continued  to  be  stud- 
ied a!<  d  istinct  branches  of  science.  The  fact  had 
long  been  noticed  that  discharges  of  lightning 
frequently  gave  polarity  to  bars  of  steel,  and  in 
t-ome  cases  reversed  tlie  muriner's  cf  jiiipasw.  A 
scries  of  experiments  to  imitate  these  effects  were 
made  by  Franklin  and  others  by  passing  shocls 
through  darning  needles.  The  results  were  tm- 
satisfactory,  since  the  needle  was  sometimea 
magnetized  in  one  direction  and  nnmftlmni  Sb 
the  other,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  without  anr 
apparent  change  in  the  eonditi<»)R.  Indeed, 
ordinary  eliM  tri(  itv  was  not  favoriihle  to  the 

study  of  the  oooQeotion  of  electricity  and  mw- 
netiMD,  afaiee  the  phenomena  whloh  halong  io 

both  are  exhibited  during  the  con ti  nuance  of  an 
tiectrical  current;  and  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
dhnfe  of  a  LeydeiB  jar  the  transfSer  is  so  instan* 
taneous  that  we  are  only  able  to  study  effects 
which  have  taken  place,  without  being  able  to 
make  any  observations  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  results  have  been  produced.  Xiiii 
waa  the  eontttion  <^  tlie  science  up  to  the  winter 
of  1819-^0,  whoi  P*of.  Oersted  of  Copenhagen 
put  a  new  interrogaUon  to  uature  by  aslung 
what  would  take  place  in  regard  to  a  magnetio 
needle  when  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery 
were  joined  together  by  a  conducting  wire.  He 
found  that  when  the  wire  was  brought  parallel 
to  and  near  the  needle,  the  latter  tended  to 
ton  aft  tMit  aBriea  to  the  ftnner.  Thiawaen 
new  result,  unlixe  any  phenomenon  before  dis- 
covered. Previous  to  this,  the  connection  be- 
tween electricity  and  magnetism  had  booi  soo^ 
in  the  analc^  of  the  polarity  of  the  two  ends 
of  a  magnetic  bar  and  the  two  extremities  of  a 
galvanic  Lattery,  both  of  which  exhibited  polar- 
ity. An  account  of  this  remarkable  diaooverv 
was  pnUkhed  in  aD  peril  of  the  dvillaad  worid, 
and  everywhere  excited  tho  interest  of  men  of 
science.  It  was  repeated  in  England,  France,  and 
GcmMi^.  The  additional  ftet  wai  diacowed 
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■by  Arft^o  in  Franco  and  Dary  in  England,  that 
the  wire  i<uiuiur  the  two  poles  of  a  guranio  bat- 
tery while  the  utter  wee  in  aokion  was  citable 
of  imparting  ma-rnetism  to  iron  fiUnp ;  but  the 
person  whu  seized  on  the  pbenomenoQ  with  the 
Krettteet  avidity,  and  who  in  the  ooarae  of  a  few 
xnootha  developed  the  whole  sol^eot  to  soch  an 
extent  as  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new 
science,  was  Ampt-re,  of  the  French  u(M(1> my. 
He  dtsoovered  an  additional  £Mt  which  gave  a 
tmf  to  dl  thnt  bad  previom^been  Ibond  ny  his 
contemporaries,  nnmely,  that  two  parallel  wires 
trnnsmiuing  currents  of  electricity  in  the  same 
direction  attract  each  other,  while  similar  wires 
transmitting  currents  moving  in  opposite  direo* 
lions  repel  each  other.  On  this  fact,  combined 
with  the  hypothesis  that  aB  magnetic  action 
oonanta  in  Ui«  attraction  or  repoision  of  eleo- 
triealeaiTBBti^bo  Ibunded  bis  oelebrated  tho> 
ory  of  electro-magnetism,  whirh  in  a 

single  sentence  a  generalizatioa  fri)tn  which 
all  the  known  pheaonMiMof  elfetrO'magnetijm 
as  well  as  ordinary  magnetism  can  be  deduced. 
This  theory  is  ba»ed  upon  one  fact  and  one 
hypothedsL   The  fact  in  tbi«,  that  currents  mov* 
iog  in  the  same  direction  nttracti  and  moving 
in  opposite  direetioiia  Tspel,  eecih  other;  tbe 
hypothesb  is,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  bar  of 
steel  consists  in  currents  of  electricity  revolving 
St  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar  around 
each  particle  of  the  metal.    In  order  to  give  as 
much  precision  to  our  ideas  as  is  possible  with- 
out the  nse  of  diagrams,  let  us  suppose  a  num- 
ber of  ihilllngs  or  cents  piled  (me  on  the  other, 
wbA  eemmted  together  ao    to  ftrm  s  ^lindrl- 
cal  column  or  ro<_!  S  or  10  inches  in  height ;  nnti 
let  OS  further  euppoae  that  on  account  of  some 
tnoleeular  action  a  carrent  of  electricity  is  per- 
petually circulatirj^  in  the  rircurafcrence  of 
each  piece  of  coin,  and  liiat  the  direction  of 
tbe  onrrcnta  is  the  same  in  the  whole  series.  If 
we  fiirtber  mmkmo  tbat  (be  oolomn  is  standing 
on  end,  and  that  tUs  tnodon  is  ootttrarv  to  tb^ 
of  the  sun  and  contrnry  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  watch  when  placed  face  upward,  such  ar- 
laageroent  will  represent  the  hypothetical  mag- 
net of  Arnpt-re,  in  which  the  north  end,  or  that 
which  turns  to  the  north,  ia  uppermost,  and 
eoQSequently  the  south  pole  undermost  If 
tiheae  portnlatea  be  gnnted,  inateed  of  loediqg 
tibe  memory  wtth  an  afanoet  Infinite  Tariety  or 
disoooEkected  facts,  ^vi^  Hliall     .  i-  at  once  a  gen- 
cralostion  from  which  all  the  phenomena  can 
be  deduced  at  pleasure  in  s  eerici  of  logical 
coroilaries.   If  this  theory  be  true,  or  if  it  bf» 
even  an  t^^roximation  to  the  truth,  it  will  fol- 
low that  if  currents  of  electricity  be  transmitted 
throng  an  arrangenMOt  of  tbe  kind  we  have 
leseribed,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  magnet- 
ism will  he  t  iLibitrJ  ;  atid  this  anticipation  will 
be  realized  if  we  coil  a  piece  of  copper  wire 
sevmd  with  ailk  into  the  form  of  a  oorlcscrew 
ipiral,  forming  a  cTUnd<>r  8  or  10  inches  lonp, 
lod  if  the  twa  prujvciiiig  ends  not  indttded  i{x 
the  spiral  be  passed  backward  through  the  cyl- 
nd  made  to  prqfeot  twa  the  middle  at 


right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  on  op- 
posite aides.  If  this  cylinder,  the  aeveral  spires 
of  wMeb  will  raproecnt  the  pleeei  of  money, 

bo  ?;npported  horizontally,  so  as  to  tnrn  freclv 
as  a  magnetic  needle  movi»  on  its  pivot,  it  will 
take  a  north  imd  south  position  when  a  power* 
ftal  current  of  galvanism  is  transmitted  through 
the  wire.  Nay,  more,  another  cylinder  formed 
of  like  ppircs  through  which  a  current  of  gal- 
vanism is  passing  will  act  upon  tbe  firrt  precisely 
as  a  magnet  wwdd  act  upon  another  magnet. 
Indce<!,  so  lone  as  the  gnlvanic  current  is  pass- 
ing through  this  bdix  or  spiral,  it  exhibits  dl 
the  properties  of  aa  ordinary  magnet;  but  tbey 
immediately  disappear  when  tbe  current  is  In- 
terrnpted.  To  deduce  from  his  theory  the  al- 
most infinite  number  of  facts  whicli  it  involves, 
Ampere  fint  considered  tbe  action  of  onrrenta 
<m  evrrenti.  Starting  with  the  by  potherfa  tiMl 
the  fittroction  and  repulsion  were  inversely  aa 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  tbe  element- 
ary parts  or  smallest  portion  of  tbe  onrrenta,  be 
deouced  mathematically  the  consequence  that  the 
force  of  a  current  of  considerable  length  acting 
on  a  single  element  of  a  current  would  varj  In- 
veraely  aa  the  simple  distance;  and  this  ho  wm 
emiUed  to  Terify  by  experiment  by  sti8i>^ti(]in^ 
n  brnt  wire,  tlirough  \vliii  li  u  current  was  ya'^'i- 
ing  so  as  to  be  free  to  oscillate  under  the  intlu- 
ence  of  a  dngle  element,  which  was  ingeniously 
effected  by  dftttlding  n  piwe  of  covert  wire  in 
the  middle  of  its  Icngiii,  thus  > .  When  a  cur- 
rent was  passed  through  this  double  wire,  tho 
ptHrtion  of  it  which  went  to  the  point  of  bend- 
nurand  that  which  name  from  it  neatralind 
each  other,  and  tho  re>'nluury  effect  therefore 
was  that  of  a  single  point,  wluch  gave  a  result 
ezacUy  in  conformity  to  the  deduction  from  the 
theory.  After  provinf^  OTperimentally  tJiis  fuU" 
damental  principle,  ho  was  enabled  by  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  principally  of  a  simple  char- 
AOter,  to  dedooe  the  reaoUantaotion  of  tbe  moat 
oom|nez  Ibrms  of  eondnetoft  npon  oondnelora. 
Araonp  rnnny  uthern,  the  following  important 
deductions  immediately  liow  from  tho  prctuisea 
assumed.  If  a  current  of  electricity  be  sent  in  die 
direction  from  A  to  B  throogb  a  atndght ' 
ductor,A  ii, ot'indehnite 
length,  placed  for  exam- 
ple boriaontaHy,  and  a 
current  be  sent  down-  A 
ward  thr  ough  a  termi-  ^ 
nated  conductor,  C  D,  perpendicular  to  the  for- 
mer, tbe  latter  conductor  will  be  impelled  paral- 
lel to  Itself  along  the  length  of  the  horizont,!!  con- 
ductor. This  effect  will  be  due  to  tlie  fact  that 
on  the  right  side  of  the  short  conductor  the  elo- 
meatt  of  tbe  two  oorreata  are  moTiag  ia  oppo* 
site  directions;  tbe  ooirent  in  tbe  riiort  wve  la 
approaching  the  point  F,  while  tlie  current  in  the 
horizontal  wire  is  moving  from  this  same  point, 
and  hence  on  this  side  repulsion  will  take  place ; 
while  on  tho  left  hand  si'lf?  of  tho  short  wiro 
the  two  currents  are  moving  toward  the  naiae 
pointi  and  therefore  attraction  will  be  exhibited ; 
and  ander  the  inflneaoe  of  tbeeetwo  itatoii^tlie 
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sliort  condnctor  'will  move  parallel  to  Hself  from 
right  to  left  alone  tlio  liorizoDtol  conductor.  If 
ft»  dutpetkm  of  tM  eamnt  ia  either  of  the  tn-o 
conductors  be  rorerscd,  the  motion  of  the  short 
conductor  will  also  be  reversed.  If,  instead  of 
the  short  condnctor,  one  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
be  fr«el/^8iu^ead«d  over  the  )Mig  conductor, 
wifii  the  pbae  of  the  Utter  aorow  tho  former, 
tbe  current  passed  tbroupli  tlii'  ^vill  ascend  on 
one  side  of  the  ring  and  descend  oa  the  other. 
Therefore,  the  one  side  will  tend  to  move  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  resultant 
accion  will  be  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  ring  par- 
allel to  tlie  horizontal  nirivnt;  in  which  case 
the  oorreat  in  tho  lower  part  of  tbe  ring  will 
It^moTuigui  tboMmo  dinolioiitti  theauTent 
In  the  long  wire.  Xow,  since,  according  to  the 
IhfOfJ  of  Ampere,  magnetism  depends  upon  our- 
feoteoif  electricitj,  it  rollowsthat  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  results  from  cnrrentf!  of  olcctricity 
revolving  continually  from  east  to  west.  Hence, 
if  a  conductor  be  bent  into  tho  form  of  a  ring 
or  hoop,  and  freely  suspended,  i|;  wiU  arrange  it- 
Mif  eest  and  west.  To  Insare  the  moceat  of 

this  experiinent,  the  hrop  sliould  be  formed  of 
a  long  wire  covered  with  mik  and  coiled  into 
the  form  of  ft  ring  10  as  to  multiply  Hie  Mtione. 
Such  u  ring  may  bo  considered  a«i  one  of  the 
disks  reprcK'ntvd  by  tho  shillings  in  the  hypo- 
thetical m:ignet;  and  since  each  disk  making  up 
the  whole  kngth  of  tlM  rod  wonld  be  simikrly 
aoted  npon  by  the  onrreota  of  the  ear^  tbe 
axis  of  the  rod  wonid  assume  a  nortli  and  south 
direction  if  left  free  to  move,  thoa  affording  an 
ezplanatknt  of  the  fact,  eg  long  eoosldered  an 
ultimate  one,  of  iho  directive  property  of  the 
needle.  Let  u.s  return  again  to  the  action  of  the 
long  horizontal  conductor  on  the  short  perpen- 
dicular one.  If  the  fonner  be  bent  into,* 
iiontal  eirole,  then  it  Ir  evident,  from  the  reasons 
"we  have  beforo  given,  that  tho  short  i  iiductor, 
moving  perpotuiu^  round  it  parallel  to  itsijlf  or 
retaining  its  perpendieolar  position,  trill  describe 
a  circlr.  This  may  bo  shown  experimentally 
by  bending  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  form  of  an 
£1,  and  supporting  it  vertically  on  tbe  point  of 
4  perpenoioulnr  vire  which  nta  lighw  into  a 
socket  on  the  under  «ide  of  the  tmddfe  of  tbe 
arch.  If  the  two  en  !n  of  thia  bent  wire  dip 
into  a  circular  bat^in  oi  mercury  through  the 
adddle  of  whioh,  surrounded  by  *  tabe^ 
the  supporting  pointed  wire  passes,  and  if  a 
powerful  current  of  galvanism  be  seat  up 
through  this  wire,  it  mil  descend  through  the 
legs  of  the  into  the  meroonr;  ai^  if  at  the 
tame  time  a  powerfid  enmeot  be  passed  through 
a  ring  or  hoop  condq^tor  placed  liorizontally 
around  it,  a  rapid  rotation  of  tbe  ^^-furmed  wire 
.will  take  place.  Now  since  magnetism,  accord* 
ing  to  the  theory  we  have  adopted,  consists  in 
currents  of  electricity  revolving  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnet,  if  a  magnetiz^  bar  bo  intto- 
dqced  witUn  tbe  brandiee  of  tlie  bent  oon- 
doctor,  a  slmihr  rotary  motion  win  enaoe.  This 
fill  t  ^^  :is  fir:,t  >lio\vn  cxperimentallj  by  Mr.  Far- 
May.  It  itf^  however,  a  logical  oonseqoencQ  of. 


the  theory  of  Ampere,  and  might  bavo  been 
deduced  from  it.    A  beautiful  rllnstration  of  the 

Ebenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  was  first  ex- 
ibited  by  Prof.  Barlow  of  Woolwich^  England. 
He  nrepu^d  a  wooden  globe,  into  the  sar&oe 
of  which  along  condnctor  was  buried  in  a  spiral 
groove  extending  with  many  toms  tmm  polo  to 
pole.  This  (^obe  was  irfkeiward  oovend  with 
paper,  on  which  were  drawn  the  continents  and 
ocem<^  When  a  small  dipping  needle  was  placed 
over  this  apparatnsand  seoRent  of  gah  anina 
sent  through  the  cmoealed  conductor,  the  nee- 
dle assomed  a  direction  similar  to  that  which 
would  bo  due  to  an  anrdnirous  position  on  the 
earth'a  surface ;  and  since,  in  all  cases,  the  nee- 
dle tends  to  arrange  itself  at  right  angles  w9li 
the  direction  of  the  current,  by  a  jiroper  adjust- 
ment of  the  conducting  wiru  in  the  groove  the 
variati  :i  uf  the  needle  at  every  pmnt  of  the 
earth's  surii&oe  could  be  accurately  represented. 
The  explanation  of  all  tho  phenomena  of  or- 
dinary magnetism  readily  flows  from  the  same 
principles.  have  stated  that  if  a  magnet 
oe  Inolcen  in  two,  cach^balf  beeonea  a  separaie 
magnet,  exhibiting  north  and  south  polarity. 
If  tbe  hvpothetical  magnet  which  we  have  U- 
Instrated  by  a  pile  of  shillings  be  brolcen  in  the 
same  way,  each  part  will  become  a  separate 
nnignet ;  the  two  ends  of  the  two  parts  which 
were  jireviously  in  contact  will  attract  each 
other,  becaoae  tho  cnrrents  will  be  revolving  in 
the  same  direction,  but  if  we  tnm  the  oOier 
end  of  one  magnet  to  the  same  end  of  the  other, 
repnision  will  ensue,  because  UiO  curreula  are 
revoKitig  in  different  directions.  By  a  little 
reflection  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  e.Tplain  or  to 
anticipate  tho  action  of  the  two  maguela  on 
each  other  under  any  assumed  condition.  In 
adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  oeoeeMiy  to 
eontend  for  tiie  actnal  ezistenoe  of  dedaricil 
currents  in  the  magnet  or  even  in  tho  earth. 
It  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  all  tho  pecoUar- 
Hies  of  tbe  known  phenomena  of  magnetism 
are  precisely  snch  as  wotdd  result  from  an  ns- 
eemblage  of  currents  such  as  AmpCrre  h&s  sup- 
posed to  exist  It  is  probable  that  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism  a  rooleeolar  distribntion 
of  the  Haid  taCes  pbioe  which  analogous  to 
that  in  a  wire  transmitting  a  current.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  at  the  moment  of  magnetizing  a 
bar  of  iron,  a  molecular  cbango  is  pTOdnoed  la 
tho  metal  of  suflicient  intensity  to  causo  a  sen- 
siblo  sound ;  a  fact  which  was  first  noticed  by 
Prof.  Charl^  G.  Page  of  Washington. — It  is 
an  interesting  liM^t  in  ue  history  of  sdenocL  that 
disooferies  in  one  branob  serve  to  throw  light 
on  other  braiK-hes,  and  in  many  cases  to  furnish 
instruments  by  wiitch  actions  too  delicate  to  bo 
appreciated  by  ordinary  means  may  be  exhibit- 
ed and  mea?tired.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
Oenit*rtl,  Prof.  Schwoigger  of  Gtriuai»y  covered 
a  long  wire  with  silk  and  coiled  it  into  the  form 
of  a  rectangle,  within  which  he  sns^nded  by 
inc;ws  of  a  fibre  of  slllr  a  inagnetto  needle.' 
"Whm  a  very  feeble  current  of  electricity  was 
^nt  through  this  conductor,  each  turn  of  the 
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wire  nted  <m  teodlfr  ta  (am  it  i%bl 
mngles  to  Its  own  direetioii;  md  in  tidsmif 

an  in^^triuiK'ut  aillod  the  galvanometer  waa  pro- 
duced, by  which  tlie  most  feeble  galvanic  action 
in  the  form  of  ft  onrrent  is  exhibited.  It  bas 
b«€n  ht  fnr.^  st.itod  that  Ara^  and  Davy  dis- 
covered tliat  iho  conducting  wirethroogh  which 
a  galvanic  current  is  flowing  is  capable  of  in- 
dwHDg  nugneUam  ia  iron  fiUoga.  Th^  also 
■hoirefl  that  a  dtoehargo  of  orfinwry  «leotridty, 
wlien  made  above  or  below  a  sowing  needle, 
gave  it  definite  polarity ;  and  in  this  way  the 
reason  of  the  fidlnre  of  Franklin  and  others, 
who  had  attempted  to  mngnetizo  steel  wire  by 
ordinary  electricity,  was  explained.  In  these 
attempts  the  electricity  was  sent  thlOl^  tilt 
length  of  the  needle,  instead  of  across  oraronntl 
it,  89  the  theory  of  Ampere  would  indicate. 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  in  England,  was  the  first  to  coa- 
•tnict  an  electro-magnet,  which  consisted,  of  a 
pieee  of  iron  wire  bent  fn  the  fona  of  a  bona^ 
hho<«.  insulated  witli  n,  coating  of  sealing  wax, 
over  which  wan  loosely  coiled  a  few  feet  m 
tapftr  wire.  When  the  cnrreiifc  was  eent 
throogh  the  latter,  the  iron  became  magnetic, 
and  exhibited  in  proportion  to  its  size  a  very  in- 
tense  action .  The  first  person,  however,  who  ex- 
hibited the  groat  power  ai  the  galvanic  corrent 
in  prodaoing  magneHo  flflbetewaa  Pkof.  Henrycf 
Washington.  Ho  found  that  by  snrrounding  a 
large  bar  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shM  by  a  number  of  coils  of  wire,  so  oonnaoted 
with  the  battery  of  a  single  element  that  the  cur- 
rent in  each  wire  would  move  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion, a  magnetic  power  of  astonishing  magnitude 
oooid  be  prodooed  with  a  comparatively  email 
galfwde  apparatoa.  A  magnet  oonrtrootod  on 
thU  principle,  now  in  tlic  cabinet  of  tho  college 
of  New  Jersey,  will  readily  enpport  8,600  lbs. 
Ia  order,  howevw,  to  prodnoe  a  nuofanam  efifoot 
of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  be 
taken  in  the  insulation  of  tho  wires,  that  there 
be  no  catting  across  from  ono  wire  to  another; 
and  ior  thia  pupoae  the  eada  of  two  wires  iiv 
tnMto  addared  tothe  poaltite  peda  of  tM 
battery  should  project  to^'cthor,  while  the  two 
ends  intended  to  bo  united  to  the  negative  pole 
ef  Iho  battery  should  also  be  asKMaated.  If  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  iron  is  to  be  developed 
by  means  of  a  compound  battery,  then  a  single 
long  wire  may  be  employed  instead  of  a  num- 
bar  of  ihort  oa«k  Ibo  power  of  the  eleetro- 
nagMt  dependi  on  the  Ibllowing  oondltiDnat 
OO  the  energy  of  tho  cnrront,  tho  dimensions 
and  form  of  the  iron,  the  nature  of  the  iron — 
On  aofter  the  better— the  perfeet  inantathm  of 
the  wire,  and  tho  proper  adjnstment  of  the 
length  of  the  wire  to  the  intensity  of  the  bat- 
tery. By  means  of  an  electpo-magnet  of  the 
kifid  we  have  mentioned,  the  instantaneona 
development  of  an  immense  magnetic  powar 
ia  produced,  by  which  discoveries  have  been 
madejA  moiMrd  to  this  mysterions  agent,  of  the 
ijrilglllil.  Prof.  Faraday  baa  8howal7 
the  appRcati'tn  of  f  hi-^  inatrnmcnt,  that  magnetic 
property  ia  posaeitsed  by  oil  bodies,  either  in  the 


i!Mrminvts^^HiBoid^uai)ydev«lflp^  ia 
fhe  direoti<m  of  the  grmteatlength  m  the  body, 

or  at  right  angle?  to  this  length.  Uo  finds,  for 
example,  when  different  substances  are  made 
into  bars  and  suspended  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
silk  between  tho  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, that  they  arrange  themselves  with  the 
longer  axis  in  the  direotioa  of  the  pole  or  with 
^  ahorter  azia  in  the  aattie  direction.  Bodies 
of  the  fbrmer  daaa  tm  odled  magnetic,  those  of 
tho  latter  class  are  called  diamagnetic.  This 
property  is  even  possessed  by  gasee.  (See  Dur 
itaoinmm.)  An  e1eetrb>magnet  even  of  ha- 
mense  power  con  bo  magnolizod,  unmngrnetized, 
and  remagnetized  in  au  opposite  direction,  by 
imtantaneous  ciian<;es  in  tho  direction  of  the 
onrrent  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  large  nuw- 
net  we  have  mentioned  as  at  Princeton  can  be 
loaded  w  ith  several  Iiundred  poumls,  and  while 
in  this  condition  may  be  ao  rapidly  unmagnet* 
txed  and  remagnetised  with  the  opposite  pohvw 
ity  that  tho  wei},'ht  has  not  time  to  commence 
its  fall  before  it  is  arrested  by  tho  attraction  of 
the  reverse  magnetiia..  This  ioddea  change  of 
poUuity  afibrds  a  meant  of  nndndng  mechanic 
cal  movements  of  ooqddeniole  power  through 
tho  agency  of  electro-tnagnetism,  which  have  by 
some  been  considered  as  a  rival  to  steam  power. 
Tb»  fint  madiine  moved  by  this  power  was  ior 
vented  by  Prof.  Ilonry  immediately  after  his  ex- 
periments in  developing  electro-magnetism,  and 
an  aooonnt  of  it  was  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science"  in  1831.  It  consisted  of  an 
oscillating  iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  conductor 
of  in-ulati'd  copper  wire.  A  current  of  electri- 
city was  sent  .throngb  this  in  one  direotian. 
which  eansed  one  enoto  be  repeHed  upward  ana 
tlie  other  iittracted  downward  by  two  stationary 
magnets.  Tiic  di>wnward  motion  of  the  one  end 
of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought  the 
conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  tho  battery,  which  produced  the  reverse 
motion,  and  so  on  continually.  In  a  subsequent 
furrangoment,  tho  velocity  of  motion  was  rego* 
lated  by  a  fly  whocl,  and  deetro-magnets  aaMi- 
tnted  for  tho  permanent  inM;j;nets  at  first  used. 
Prof.  Kitchie  of  the  London  university  after- 
ward produced  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  between 
the  two  legs  of  an  inverted  horse-shoe  magnet 
in  a  piece  of  iron  around  which  a  current  of 
electricity  was  made  to  revolve,  and  tho  magnet- 
ism revened  at  eaoh  aqni-revolution.  Modifl- 
eations  of  these  two  fonua  of  the  appamtos  havn 
since  been  made  in  almost  every  jiartof  tbcciv- 
ilixed  world.  A  large  electro-magnetic  engine 
was  constructed  by  Prof.  JaooMof  St.  Petersburg 
by  which  a  small  boat  was  propelled  at  the  rate 
of  several  miles  an  hour.  But  tlie  largest  and 
most  efficient  engine  of  tliis  kind  was  constructed 
by  Prof<  Page  of  Washiofton.  at  the  expense  of 
»e  U.S.  government  Itezfattntedanfflotentpoww 
er  topr^ielwith  considorablo  velocity  a  railway 
oar,  and  afibrded  the  best  moans  which  lias  yet 
ban  presented  of  estimating  the  oompanavn 
coat  of  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power.  From, all  the  experiments  which  have 
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been  made,  it  ^pe*ra  thai  thoogli  the  eleotro- 
aagnotio  power  em  be  applied  witii  lesi  Iom  In 

'  Ibe  way  of  effectiro  work  than  licut  by  mcang  of 
the  steam  engioe,  yet  tho  coat  of  tbo  material  by 
wUiflih  it  is  generated  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  eoonomioilly  employed.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Deepreta,  one  pound  of  coal  in 
burning  develops  as  much  heat  as  6  pounds  of 
«ac ;  coosequentlj,  under  the  same  oooditiona, 
$  times  ■»  mtob  power  Is  devdoped  team  <Iw 
burning  of  an  equal  wcif:bt  of  tho  former  as 
from  that  of  the  latter.  Now  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  Is  prodnoed  by  the  baniof  of 
coal  in  air,  while  that  of  the  electro-magnotio 
engine  is  developed  fhjra  the  oxidation  or  burn- 
ing of  zinc  in  acid ;  and  sinco  coal  and  air  nre  the 
simple  products  of  nature^  while  zinc  and  acid 
Ttqioire  arfHlQial  preparaMon  1^  expense  of 
power,  it  mnst  ha  rv'u]ent  from  nil  these  con?trl- 
'Wtfions  Uiat  eleotro^magnetism  cannot  com- 
iNtto  wUh  stain,  alfboogh  tt  inaj  bo  applied  in 
some  eases  where  the  expense  of  materials  is 
of  secondary  consideration.  Electro-magTietism, 
for  example,  is  applied  with  much  success  in 
eaUing  into  operatioo  power  at  a  distsnce,  as  in 
ibo  ease  of  the  eleetro-magnetio  telegraph,  in 
givinj:^  pirnult-ano'ras  motion  to  tho  hands  of 
elocics  situated  in  diii'ercnt  parts  of  a  city,  in 
m^suring  very  minnte  poroDM  of  ttno^  and 
in  bringing  into  action  the  po^er  necessary  to 
ring  alarm  bells. — For  an  exposition  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  electro-magnetism,  we 
wonid  reier  to  Do  Montfomiiid's  work  oa  tbo 
snbject,  tnnslited  from  flio  IVeBeh  hf  Prot 
Oomming  of  Onmbriclpc.  'England;  am:!  for  va- 
Tioos  iogenioua  modifications  of  app^ratn^  and 
Intaresting  facts  of  the  science,  t<>  Dr.  Pagi% 
rs  in  the  ''Amerimn  Journal  of  Science 
Art."   (See  Magnktism,  mid  Maoksto- 

Elbctbicitt.)  

ELEOIBO'lCETALLUBaT,  ELBononPONL 
called  by  fbo  fVeneh  fohanoplM^  the  «rt 

of  .«rparatinc;  the  metals  from  their  Bolutinns 
and  depositing  them  iu  solid  form  by  means  of 
fho  deetrfe  current,  excited  by  the  voltaic  bat- 
tcry  or  mfipnotn-clprtnc  mnrliinr.  The  object 
ib  to  obtain  in  a  metallic  iajer  aii  exact  copy  of 
any  surface,  as  of  the  impression  made  in  wax 
of  an  engraving,  o  poM  of  ^po^ «  nodal,  cuiiL 
Ac,  the  filling  of  whieh  fanprwrton  in  melal 
jiro^Iuf.js  a  (lu;>llcat*3  of  tbe  orlijinal  artlrlo,  or 
may  itself  be  used  as  a  mould  for  obtaining  iu 
more  fturible  metal  casts  of  tlie  lame.  The 
jnetal  may  also  be  precipitated  so  as  to  ad- 
here permanently  npon  the  surface  of  objects, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting,  strength- 
oning,  or  proteoting  from  different  agents  of 
dumfe.  TMs  braaoli  of  tho  art  ts  ouM  oloo- 

tro-p!atInp  and  ohx-tro-pildin^^.  Tlie  discoverT 
that  metals  might  be  thus  deposited  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Toltaio  pile.  Wollaston  coat- 
ed silver  with  copper  by  this  method  in 
and  Urugnatelli  described  in  1805  his  gilding 
S  silver  medals  in  the  same  manner ;  bnt  it  was 
not  until  Mr.  Thomaa  Spencer  of  Dverpool 
^tttdo  Mt  nqwrinwhl  fa  1887,  that  any  piM* 


tical  importanoe  was  attacbodto  the  opecatioa. 
Ho  htfl  ohoenrod  Hioft  ft  oopper  eofai  tund  ao  Oo 

negative  plate  of  the  battery  beramc  incrusted 
with  a  layer  of  copper  derived  from  the  solo> 
tion  of  bhio  vitriol  in  which  it  was  immersed, 
and  that  every  mark  upon  the  coin  was  trans- 
ferred in  reverse  npon  the  new  layer.  Bot 
when  at  another  time  a  slip  of  the  same  metal, 
which  he  used  for  the  negative  plate,  happened 
to  be  ^voCoetod  bjr «  ftw  drops  of  Tarnidi  from 
receiving  tho  metallic  deposit,  it  ocmrrcd  to 
him  that  a  plate  might  be  thus  entirely  covered, 
and  any  design  be  cut  through  the  varnish,  and 
the  copper  be  deposited  only  on  the  lines  thus 
exposed.  lie  succeeded  on  trying  tho  experi- 
ment, the  copper  plate  being  immersed  in  a 
•atuatod  solntioa  of  sulphate  of  oopper,  and 
oomwotod  hf  •  wfro  with  ftbor  of  dne,  wMcih 
vrns  plnrod  in  n  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  This  was  contained  in  a  large  glass  tube, 
wUeh  Oto loiwor  extremity  being  cloeedwith« 
porotjs  stopper  of  plaster  of  Paris)  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution. 
About  the  same  time  Prof.  .Jacobi  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was  conducting  a  similar  daae  of  original 
experiments,  an  aeooont  of  which,  presenting 
similar  resnltR,  Tvns  pnblished  in  England  in 
1839.  This  drew  fortli  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jordan,  a  printi  r,  \\  \nv]i  was  published  in  the 
"Mechanics'  Magazine"  of  June,  describing  his 
method  of  obtaining  impressions  from  engraved 
plates,  matrices  from  types,  &c.,  and  suggesting 
other  ^>plicatioiis  of  the  same  prooesa,  as  oh- 
tofadn^  easts  from  a  plaster  surftMW,  aiid  ovm 
of  making  metalltr  tubes  by  prcripitnting  a 
metal  around  a  wire,  and  then  dissolving  this 
out  by  heat  or  some  solvent  which  has  no  acUoB 
upon  the  outer  coating.  "With  such  an  intro- 
duction the  art  was  soon  taken  up  by  practical 
men,  and  rapidly  perfected,  eei  tliat  it  is  now 
oxtensi velj applied  to  miiiister  in  acreat  variety 
ofwaystotiiowatttaofmtBkiiid.  TbomMntns 
originally  employed  is  distingnisbod  as  tnc  sim- 
ple fonn  of  tue  decomposing  battery,  in  whidi 
the  electric  current  is  generated  in  the  same  veo> 
sel  wherein  the  metal  is  deposited.  It  was  im- 
proved by  substituting  for  the  inner  vessel  of 
glass  one  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  earthenware, 
whidi  stands  In  the  oeotre  of  tiie  outer  ojrlindrioal 
vwwl,  and  oootdiw,in  tiie  snlpborie  dShrtod 
with  18  or  15  timci  its  ^s■el).,dIt  of  wntcr,  the 
lino  plate  suspended  by  a  brass  wire  and  »oh 
dered  to  it,  the  wire  enrving  over  and  sustain- 
ing at  its  other  end  the  object  to  be  coated, 
which  is  hung  fucc  to  face  with  the  zinc  plate. 
Neither  the  zinc  within  tlie  jvorons  cylinder  nor 
tho  ot^joet  without  quite  iooohea  its  walla.  As 
Ibo  lino  li  dbiolTod.  oboiit  Ifco  «ano  anowt  of 
oopper  is  separated  and  depo5!ttcd  upon  the 
electro-negative  pole.  It  tends  to  gaitter  moat 
near  the  point  where  the  wire  is  attadiod  to  tha 
nbject,  nnd  thcrrfor«  we  should  have  several 
of  these  points  of  attachment,  and  all  the  con- 
ductors should  be  themselves  protected  hj  a 
ooating  of  varnish,  as  also  those  portions  of  the 
€H4M  vUdiitia  not  dadcnadtooovor  with  «hn 
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predpitaked  znetil.  As  thA  mlphAte  of  oop* 
|Nr  nlntloB  wodd  MMiB  be  rsdoeed  in  ■trengta, 

It  i<t  well  to  keep  a  bag  of  crystals  of  this  salt 
8a«p«n<ied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  solution,  the 
lower  pottfoB  always  retaining  more  strength 
than  tne  npper.  A  oonvenient  snbstitate  for 
this  arrangement  is  to  take  a  tight  wooden  box 
or  trough,  and  divide  it  by  a  jiartiliun  of  aorao 
porona  material,  as  a  thin  board  of  sjcamore, 
Into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  eomer  so- 
lution is  placed,  and  in  the  other  about  the 
I  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  with 
crystals  of  the  salt  to  aopply  th«  waste 
'  by  the  action  of  the  zino.  A  plate  of 
iMs  metal  is  suspended  by  wires  soldered  to  its 
edge  and  passing  over  a  sticlc  laid  acruas  the 
top  of  tbs  bocK,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  ^ate 
dull  fine  tiie  dirahragm  or  perlitioii  im  be 
very  close  to  it.  The  object  to  bo  coated  is  sus- 
pezuled  upon  another  stick  parallel  to  the  first 
-07  the  same  wires  passing  over  it.  The  tplMI^ 
ratns  should  be  left  several  days  for  the  opera- 
tion to  go  on;  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
taking  out  the  plates  occasionally  to  observe 
llow  it  prooeeds.  In  eleotro-platiiuLoonrtsnt 
I  Is  lesoamendsd  to  insive  nnilwruiity  vt 


deposition.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a  de- 
posit of  equal  thickness  is  increased  by  having 
the  surfisMS  of  the  two  plates  peifsotly  porall^ 
to  each  other,  and  of  about  the  same  size  and 
shape.  The  tendency  is  for  the  most  prominent 

Kints  to  receive  the  greatest  thickness  of  metal, 
e  ol^eot  oi  the  partition  is  to  keep  the  two 
Bshs  apart  while  the  deotrio  entrentmay  pass 
freely  through  the  diaphragm.   The  dno  salt 
senerafced  in  the  process  is  also  prevented  by  it 
from         to  the  negative  plate  and  incmsung 
this  with  the  reduced  metal,  as  it  is  disposed  to  do 
when  only  one  vessel  is  used,  thus  checking  the 
operation  or  interfering  with  the  production  <rf 
aper£BCt  monkL  OohcMion  of  the  precipitate  is 
prerented  by  a  prerioas  appUeatkm  to  the  object 
of  a  thin  layer  of  some  greasy  substance,  and 
then  removing  all  that  can  be  taken  up  with  a 
fine  linen  rag.  A  much  better  method  nas  been 
devise<I  in  this  country  of  first  applying  a  coat- 
ing of  silver,  and  then  washing  this  with  an 
alroholic  tincture  of  iodine.   This  prevents  co- 
benoD  of  the  metsUie  aoriiMes  withonfe  interfMs 
iBf  in  IIm  dMrtast  degree  wMi  Oe  prooew  of 
deposition.  Hot  in  plating  or  gilding,  tho  great- 
est care  is  reauired  to  remove  by  boiling  in  cans- 
Hs  slhili  and  thorough  wariiing  every  trace  of 
.grease,  and  render  the  articles  perfectly  bright. 
—The  form  of  the  battery  usually  employed  in 
sleetrotjping  requires  two  vessels,  in  one  of  which 
^Aftjilgrii,  oorrent  is  gsnenrted.  and  in  tbe 
Wmm',  tmil'  mn  i  >  imonda  to  the  Moomposition 
OsD,  the  articles  to  be  acted  upon  are  suspend- 
ed in  tbe  metallio  solution.  A  8raee*s  battery 
-SM^eonTWiientlv  be  used  fbrfMMmting  the  car* 
rant,  and  a  wooden  cistern  to  contain  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.   The  objects  to  be 
coated  are  suspended  from  a  metallic  rod  rest* 
fag  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  troo^  near  one 
it4^  and  ft  oopper  plate  is  sospendM  was  to 


Ihese  olifeeta  a  little  distance  off  toward 
Ifae  other  aide  of  the  trough.  The  rod  being 

connected  with  tho  zinc  plate,  and  the  copper 
with  the  platinum  of  the  battery  by  brasa 
wirea^  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  depo- 
•ition  inunediatdy  goeaon.  A  battery  of  nor> 
d  oonstmotion  is  described  by  ProC  JaoobI 
of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  tho 
article  Oaloanopltutia  of  the  XHUtonnaire  dm 
aH$  tt  dt»  moMn/kamm,  It  is  oalled  tibo 
pile  of  Prince  Bagratioo,  and  surpasses  all  oth- 
ers in  the  regularity  of  its  action,  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  the  littie  care  it  requires.  It  wiU 
continue  in  operation  more  than  6  weeka  withr 
out  attention,  demands  no  skill  or  experience 
in  chemical  manipulations,  and  costs  a  mere 
trifie.  Jacobi  thinks  its  discovery  mnst  have 
an  importtat  eflbet  upon  the*  art  of  reducing 
ores,  and  throw  light  upon  many  obsctiro  sub- 
iecta  connected  with  industrial  operations.  A 
flower  pot  or  any  such  vessel  impervioos  to 
water  is  filled  with  earth  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac.  In  this  a  plate  of  cop- 
per and  another  of  zinc  are  placed  a  little  dis- 
tsaoe  spartt  and  wires  sre  attached  to  U>em.  A 
^tide  pair  of  simple  ftnn  Is  thus  ebUdnsd, 
which  may  be  kept  in  action  for  months  or  even 
for  years,  if  the  earth  ia  occasionally  moistened 
with  the  solution  and  tlia  line  plate  is  removed 
when  it  is  at  last  worn  out  It  is  well  to 
leave  tho  copper  plate  for  a  few  moments  in  a 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac  before  putting  it  into 
the  earth,  and  let  it  dry  nntil  a  decided  oxida- 
tion appears  upon  its  snrlbee.  By  uniting  sot- 
eral  pairs  a  constant  current  is  obtained,  long 
oontiauing  and  perfectly  regular  in  its  action, 
which  nay  be  employed  for  various  purposes; 
as  for  example,  to  reduce  metals  to  their  most 
malleable  form.  Jacobi  made  use  of  a  battery  of 
24  pairs.  He  recommends  that  the  vessels  con- 
the  pairi  t^ould  be  carefully  isolated. 
Tiie  siUeet  v  strongly  conmiended  totiieattaiK 
tion  of  tnose  engaged  in  electrotyping,  not  mere- 
ly for  its  economy,  but  for  its  entire  freedom  from 
the  noxious  vapors  which  are  given  off  from  bat- 
teries requiring  tho  use  of  nitric  acid. — In  tlM 
use  of  the  batteries  the  metallic  deposition  is  ob- 
tdned  in  different  conditions,  which  vary  with 
theintaniityof  tbeoonrent^thestreqgthof  the 
aeidsoiiitfon,itsteinpenitnra,4e.  Tbobtaintlio 
copper  in  a  clean  metallio  state,  the  solution  of 
the  sulphate  must  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  be  kept  well  aatarated  by  constant 
supplies  of  fresh  sulphate  of  copper,  or  by  siiflR- 
cientiy  large  copper  plates.  There  should  also 
exist  a  proper  relation  between  tho  zinc  and 
the  aoid  which  aota  190a  it|  and  the  oiyeot  to 
bo  eoaled.  If  tile  A»o  plate  be  large  and  tiie 
object  very  small,  the  copper  is  likely  to  be  of 
brittle  texture,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  if  the  differeooe  be  consider- 
able. If  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  be- 
comes nearly  exhausted,  or  the  electric  current 
is  disproportionately  strong,  or  the  positive 
pole  oisproportionately  ianfi,  tbe  oopper  fa 
iifadytobe  wparalad  in  Ite  tern  of  a  Uaak 
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powder,  \rlth  the  collection  of  mnrh  hydrogen 
npon  the  negative  plate.   This  tt-ndency  may 
be  ccnrected  b7  one  or  «iiotber  of  the  iioUoinng 
ueaiu,  as  reeommmided  hj  Smee.  The  1nteii> 
fiity  or  quantity  of  the  battery  may  be  It  sseiK'd; 
the  negative  pole  may  he  increased  or  tlie  posi- 
tive reduced  in  size ;  the  solution  may  be  satu- 
rated, (IT  it  inay  Lo  rendered  neutral ;  or  lastly, 
the  tt'inperature  may  he  lowered.    The  pruce^ 
succeeds  best  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than 
•dO\  By  properiy  x^gmiiag  the  onetation,  cop- 
per platea  tnay  be  cilitdiied  nrftabfe  far  printing 
engravings  from,  which  will  wear  quite  as  well  as 
the  original  metal :  but  the  method  as  now  prac- 
tised is  not  to  obtain  tlie  whole  fhlekneMof 
the  plates  by  llie  electrotype  opcmtion,  for  a 
very  tliin  surface  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  impression,  «id  Uib  is  more 
ecimoinifially  backed  with  some  cheap  alk^. 
An  faiftrior  quality  of  type  metal  amwera  thia 
p)irpo«e  very  well ;  it  melts  readily,  and  may 
h%i  made  to  cohere  to  the  copper  facing  by 
sirojily  pourinp  a  layer  of  it  Over  tike  tliin^ieet 
which  is  laid  Hat  npon  its  face  on  a  smootlt  hnra 
fitirfkce  upou  which  it  is  firmly  secured  by  elastic 
.slips  of  steel  extending  from  its  edge  to  a  filed 
otyect  a  little  above.  The  bock  of  the  copper 
more  readily  unitea  with  the  alloy  if  it  has  been 
previously  coated  with  tin  by  pouring  this 
•metal  when  melted  over  its  surface,  as  the 
dieet  it  Iield  In  an  inclined  position.  It  ie  thia 
prorep'»  which  is  employed  in  electrotyping  the 
jjagea  of  this  work.   Every  page  of  type,  after 
it  has  been  tised  for  furnishing  proofs,  is  im- 
pressed npon  a  surface  of  wax.   This  is  then 
eoTered  with  plambago  in  fine  powder,  and  all 
the  supi'rfluous  |  vv-ii  r  is  blown  off  or  brushed 
away  in  an  apparatus  constructed  with  fine 
brushes  for  thb  purpose.   By  the  qti^oalion 
of  this  condnctin:x  motlinm  every  portion  of 
the  was  face  is  made  capable  of  receiving  the 
•coating  of  copper,  when  the  cake  is  encircled 
■bj  wire  and  anspended  by  it  to  the  rod  con- 
■tteeled  witii  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery.  The 
metal  :ls  it  is  deposited  enters  into  the  most 
■minute  depref<<iions  and  retidns  the  most  deli- 
•eato  marking's  as  distinctly  as  they  appear  in 
the  wax.    Tho  ])atre  of  typo  beinp:  thus  dnpli- 
ratod.  tlio  member.s  that  composed  it  are  at 
liberty  to  l>e  distributed  for  the  combination  of 
new  pages;  and  thus  n  aing^  fount  maj  be 
kq)t  in  eotttinaal  «Be  ibr  the  setting  up  of  oeriea 
of  works,  of  which  copies  or  editions  may  be 
struck  off  as  they  are  wanted.   The  thin  sheets 
of  copper  are  baeked  with  a  kind  of  type  metal, 
and  the  [>lates  arc  then  planed  npon  the  edges 
and  back  by  sharp  knives,  by  which  they 
are  brought  into  proper  shape  and  thickness. 
Sleotrotyping  is  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
method  ox  mreotyping,  or  taking  a  cast  in 
type  metal  of  ;lir  impre>isjon  of  a  pape  of  type 
nade  in  plaster  of  Paris,  for  the  reasons  that 
tike  alieie<»ype  iamora  anbjcct  to  defects,  does 
not  present  so  sharp  sn  outline  of  the  letters, 
and  is       durable  than  the  copper-faced  elec- 
iro^yp«.  IliebattMrflmplqrediylheiwlBtiBg 


hoQse  engu^ed  upon  this  work  is  of  nnnsosl  di- 
mensions. The  decompmition  cell  ia  a  cistern 
of  wood,  12  feet  in  length,  S  ftetin  width,  and 
^fteCdeep.  ItoontafaisaDontSSQgflnonso^aa 

acidolate<l  solution  of  sulphate  f    pper,  whi«  li 
is  kept  for  years  of  uniform  &trengih  by  the 
sheets  of  copper  8us{>eiuUd  in  it  ojtposite  to 
each  surface  exposed  for  the  reception  of  a  me- 
tallic coating.    The  objects  to  be  electrotyped 
are  placed  in  tho  solution  in  the  evening  and 
taken  oat  in  the  monung.  Thejareaoapakded 
on  bnuB  rods  which  lie  aeron  the  top  of  die 
cistern;  one  end  of  each  tckI  5s  turned  over  nt 
right  angles  to  form  a  short  foot,  which  dips 
into  a  channel  of  mercury  that  extends  along 
the  outer  edge  of  tho  cistern.   This  basin  is 
formed  by  turning  over  the  upper  edge  of  a 
broad  sheet  of  copper  that  is  attachea  to  the 
aide  of  the  datein,  and  extends  beycnd  it  to  the 
other  cistern  fonning  the  battery,  where  the 
sarin  -licet  of  copper  is  a^yain  turned  up  to 
moke  another  channel  for  mercory  into  wiiich 
tho  poles  of  the  zinc  plates  are  introduced  on 
one  side.   Those  of  the  platinized  copper  fonn- 
ing  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  dip  into  an- 
other correspoudirig  channel  of  mercury  on  the 
'Other  aide  of  the  battery  cistem,  thronffb  which 
connection  is  made  in  the  same  manner  on  that 
side  with  tho  decomposition  cell,  other  brass 
rods  standing  with  one  foot  in  thischnniu  l  su|>- 
portiup  the  sheets  of  eop^r  which  ere  susj  end- 
ed  in  the  solution  to  complete  the  circuit  and 
fhmish  the  metal  for  the  deposit   Tlic  battery 
is  constructed  with  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc 
alternating  with  others  of  platimced  cojpper, 
each  plate  meararlng  1 0X14  faichea.  They  are  let 
down  in  grooves  cut  on  each  side  of  the  cistern, 
their  lower  edges  not  reaching  witliin  6ume 
inches  of  tho  bottom.   According  to  the  amount 
of  work  to  bo  done,  the  nnmber  of  plntc^  i*^ 
reduced  or  increased  ;  18  or  20  of  each  are 
ordinarily  in  use.   The  acid  employed  as  the 
exciting  liqnid  is  the  common  sulphuric  acid. 
— A  vtftetT  of  aabstances  are  employed  btaMe 
wax  for  obtaining  moulds  of  medals  and  other 
small  objects  fur  electrutvping.   Fusible  metal 
made  by  melting  several  times  8  parts  of  bis- 
muth, 5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  is  well  a<1aptcd  for 
this  purpose.   Another  fusible  alloy  used  by  the 
French  for  their  eliehee  monlds  cotisistj*  of  8  parts 
■of  bismnth,  4  of  tin,  6  of  lead,  and  1  of  antimony. 
The  medal  is  set  In  a  Mode  of  wood,  and  Just  aa 
tiio  metal,  which  5s  poured  in  a  shallow  box  lined 
with  smooth  cartridge  pper,  is  on  the  point  of 
setting,  the  medal  is  laid  upon  it^  and  etradc  gen- 
tly po  as  fairly  to  impress  its  surface.  If  any  oxide 
is  formed  on  the  surfiu^  uf  the  alloy,  it  should 
be  drimroed  off  with  the  edge  of  n  card.  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  is  also  eranlojed  for  the  same  pnr> 
pose ;  and  gntta  per^ft  is  fintnd  to  be  well 
suited  for  i  t .    Tb  c  I  s  *  trr  js  softened  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  and  pressed  npon  tb^ 
medal,  which  is  snrronnded  with  a  metallie 
rim.    "W7>en  cold  the  gntta  percha  is  found,  if 
tho  process  is  well  performed,  to  have  received 

•D  adntohle  InyrMaioa,  Tbla  ia  tmted  Uke 
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thorax  to  renflor  it  siueeptible  of  receiving  tLo 
metallic  coating.  Powdered  zino  is  somotiinci!} 
nixed  vnth  the  fine  plambago  to  increase  its 
ooadacting  power*  The  liiio  is  melted  In  aa 
iroa  ladle,  and  when  Jast  rmdj  to  take  fire,  a 
few  pieces  of  iron  arc  dropped  into  it.  ^^'■Lc;L 
cold,  the  mixture  is  easily  pulverized. — £lec- 
trotjpinff  vu^  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of 
various  delicate  objects  by  coating  them  with  a 
metallic  deposition.  Insects  and  dulicaU)  Qowt^rs 
am  iMde  conductors  br  dipping  them  in  a  weak 
eolation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  precipitat- 
ing the  silver  upon  every  portion  of  them  by  ex- 
posure to  t!io  vapor  of  phosphorus,  or  sulpliu- 
roDs  acid  gasi  or  ovea  to  the  action  of  the  light 
OloUiofdfilmntlclods  has  thosbeenooated  with 
a  metallic  covering,  and  looe  has  been  bcantifnlly 
mlt  and  ornamented.  A  sheet  of  copper,  j)recip- 
nated  upon  a  surface  of  morocco  of  any  desired 
pattern,  may  be  osed  for  embossing  the  snrfacoa 
of  other  skins.  Copies  of  dagnerreotype  pictures 
have  been  taken  by  this  process.  A  conducting 
wire  of  broad  sorfiioe  being  soldered  to  the  bade 
of  tbe  ineeare,  and  the  perUoDs  not  intended  to 
be  coated  being  covcrea  Trith  wax,  the  plate  is 
pat  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  wera  a  medal  to  bo  electrotyped. 
The  iloposit  is  removed  when  sufTlciently  tliick, 
and  tliu  copy,  which  Lj  woudcrfullj  exact,  is 
often  found  to  present  a  softer  and  finer  expression 
than  the  uriginid.  The  face  of  the  picture  vaaj 
be  gilded  by  subjecting  It  to  the  action  of  a 
very  feeble  electric  current  in  a  weak  solution  of 

2'anide  of  gold  and  ix>tassiatn.  In  applying 
e  process  to  the  incrusting  of  frnits,  leavea^ 
and  similar  organic  subsL'inces,  for  the  parpo«i? 
of  ppe^rving  their  forms,  eilbi-T  in  thu  metalUc 
shell  deposite<l  upon  them  or  by  making  use  of 
thb  as  a  mould  for  reatoriiut  the  object  in  aolid 
form,  the  body  is  iint  ooveredwidi  ue  plambago 
{>owuer,  and  a  pin  b  inserted  at  one  extremity 
by  which  it  is  aapported  upon  tlie  wire  of  the 
battery  oonneeted  with  tbe  zino  plate.  The  pin, 
after  the  operation  is  completed,  is  witlidruwn, 
and  Lbruugh  the  hole  it  haven  tbo  lluida  of  the 
fruit  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  Bronze  statues 
are  made  from  the  hoUow  plaster  casts  obtained 
fiom  the  original  model  in  cky;  these  casts, 
which  may  be  in  several  sections,  being  coated 
with  plumbago  powder,  and  exposed  to  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  or  a  bronze  solution.  The  aeo* 
tions  thus  obtained  are  fitted  and  soldered  to- 
gether, and  electrotyped  over  the  soldered 
joints^ — Electro-plating  b  the  covering  of  ar- 
ticles by  the  electric  current  with  a  coating  of 
silver.  It  b  very  extensively  practised  for  giv- 
ing to  ware  made  of  cheap  alloys,  us  britannia 
metal,  Gennan  eii?er,  pewter,  or  brass,  the 
bemtjandeieellencaof  ailverwara,attheeoBt 
of  a  very  tliin  coating  of  the  more  expensive 
metaL  Th«  sol utiou  of  stiver  has  formerly  been 
•obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  ])uro 
nitric  acid;  dbtilled  water  b  afterward  added, 
and  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  a  cyanide  by  a 
solution  of  cytinido  of  potassium.  The  silver 
|redpitate^  being  coUeotod  and  well  washed,  ia 


dissolved  !n  a  s'^lution  of  cyanide  of  potflsrfnm, 
and  this  b  the  tiuid  used  in  the  place  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copp^  solution  edsptoyed  for  tbo  depo> 
sition  of  copper.  But  a  more  convenient  mode 
of  obtaining  the  solution  b  to  connect  a  plato 
of  silver  with  the  positive  ]K)le  suspended  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  potassium,  and  allow  the 
onrrent  to  pate  ontll  the  silver  begin*  to  depoait 
rapidly  upon  the  negative  pole.  To  insure  the 
cohesion  of  the  silver  upon  every  portion  of  the 
anrfaoe  exposed,  the  latter  must  be  tborougldy 
cleansed,  which  is  best  effected  by  boiling  tho 
articles  in  an  alkaline  ley,  then  dipping  them 
into  nitric  acid,  and  finally  scouring  them.  Tho 
copper  wire  b  then  attached  to  any  portion,  or. 
wound  asoond  tiie  body,  and  thie  Ming  again 
dipped  for  an  instant  in  nitric  acid  is  then  sus- 
pended to  the  metaUio  rod  which  cuuuocts  with 
the  zino  plate  of  the  battery,  its  snrfaco  opposed 
to  a  plate  of  silver  connected  with  tlie  other 
polo;  aft^r  being  in  the  solutiuu  a  few  secouds, 
and  roceiviiig  the  first  coating  of  silver,  the 
article  b  taken  out  and  rubbed  with  a  hard 
broah  and  a  llUla  fine  tend.  It  is  tben  replaced 
and  Icfl  for  several  Virtir<  in  'ho  solution,  when 
it  acquires  a  coating  us  thick  us  tissue  paper,  of 
a  dead  wbito  sflver.  It  may  be  tlion  polished 
•with  a  hard  brush  and  whiting,  or  burnished. 
The  harducss  of  the  silver  varies  with  the  power 
of  the  battery,  a  weak  current  depositing  silver 
of  Tery  soft  qnality ;  but  if  the  battery  b  too 
powemd,  or  the  rilver  plate  forming  the  posttivo 
electrode  b  very  large  in  proi)ortion  to  tho  arti- 
cle to  be  plated,  the  aUver  b  apt  to  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  blaotk  powder ;  with  dae 
proportions  between  the  power  of  the  battery 
and  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  silver  de- 
posit may  be  of  tho  hardness  of  the  rolled  or 
hammered  metal.  Aoj  deaired  tbiclEneM  of  tlia 
de[>osit  may  ho  given  aooordirtg  to  tlie  time  llie 
o]ii  ration  is  continued.  A  plating  fis  thick  as 
ordinary  writing  paper  consumes  from  11  to  1^ 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  square  foot  of  aoifaco.  Aa 
before  mentioned,  the  silver  is  more  equally  de- 
posited by  keeping  tho  articles  in  motion  as  tho 
process  goes  on.  The  silver  is  rendered  harder 
also  by  the  motion  as  well  as  by  intensity  of  • 
battery;  and  thus,  though  only  tbo  pure  mebd 
is  de]>osited,  it  is  rendered  as  dnrable  as  the  al- 
loy used  for  silver  coin. — The  solution  employed 
for  eleotro-gilding  u  prepared  by  digesting  tho 
chloride  of  gold,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  iu  nitro-muriatio  acid,  with  calcined  magt 
ncsia.  The  oxide,  which  falb  as  a  precipitate, 
b  washed  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  b  then 
dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potaasiom.  Tho  solution 
of  tlic  double  salt  is  used,  as  that  of  the  cyanides 
of  s'dver  and  potassinm  in  plating.  The  tem- 
pentora  ia  not  allowad  to  fah  below  180^  F.  in 
gilding  copper,  and  for  gilding  silver  it  should 
bo  still  higher.  The  battery  must  be  formed 
with  the  positivoflataof  gold,  and  the  negative 
may  bo  of  iron  or  copper  in  a  porous  vessel  con- 
taining cyanide  of  potassinm.  The  same  atten- 
tion must  b©  given  to  having  the  surfaces  to 
be  gilt  thorooghly  cleaned,  except  that  the  use 
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of  nitrio  acid  is  dispensed  with.  Uetallio  sar* 
faces  that  do  not  readily  receive  the  depoeit 

of  gold,  as  those  of  ir  steel,  lead,  &c.,  may 
first  be  coated  with  a  ibia  layer  of  copper, 
upon  which  the  gold  is  then  deposited.  Tlie 
eolation  should  oont^n  safficiont  po]il  to  deposit 
all  that  is  required  at  once.  The  value  of  the 
material  employed  is  very  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  effect  produced.  ▲  tUver  thimUa  i»> 
oeives  only  6  or  6  o«ita'  wwQi  of  gold ;  s  eoa- 
mun  sized  watch  case,  thinly  coated  within  and 
heavily  withoat,  reqaires  only  from  20  grains  to 
a  pennyweight,  or  alx>nt  the  yalne  of  a  dollar; 
and  a  pencil  case  from  8  to  6  grains,  or  less  than 
20  cents'  worth. — ^The  applicadons  of  this  new 
and  interesting  art  are  already  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, and  its  pnwtioe  i^m  employment  to 
many  tlMnniidi  ot  worianen  in  the  large  plating 
and  (itlicr  electro-metallurgic  e^trtl  liahments  oi 
oar  cities  and  manofiKStQriog  towns.  The  fac- 
ing of  printers*  typ—  with  copper,  now  largely 
practised,  trebles  or  qaadmples  their  durability. 
But  it  is  by  no  incaos  probable  that  its  most  vd- 
nable  uses  are  yet  discorered.  In  France  the 
ponibility  of  apfMng  its  principle  to  tlis  sspft- 
ntioD  of  netab  from  then*  ores,  has  been  am- 
ously  considered  by  f<  untifjc  nnd  pracfii^jal  men; 
and  when  more  econumical  modes  of  exciting 
the  electric  current  are  developed,  It  is  probaUo 
that  this  mode  of  reducing  some  of  the  ores 
may  be  successfully  practined.  It  has  even  been 
thought  possible  to  apply  a  coating  of  copper  in 
one  sheet  upoa  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  this 
method,  or  to  restore  old  diestbing  by  addmg  to 
its  thickness  without  removing  it  froin  tlie  ves- 
sel; and  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  more  eoo- 
Douiiosl  method  of  obtsininfl;  the  electric  current, 
to  employ  the  mftgncto-eicctric  machine,  5n 
which  this  power  is  generated  by  th«  consump- 
tion of  cheap  fncl  in  running  a  steam  engine, 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  zino  in  the  vwtsie 
bstterj.  Bat  in  the  experiments  of  Ibsert. 
Elkington  nncl  Mn-nn,  nf  l^irminghanHjEn^and, 
with  the  command  of  a  magnificent  machine, 
and  of  stSMn  power,  the  current  was  found  to  be 
too  Tinsteady  to  admit  of  good  work,  ifachinea 
of  tlio  same  construction  Itave  been  introduced 
into  New  York  and  applied  ti>  prsotioal  opersr- 
tions  in  electro-plating. 

EEJBOTRODE  (Or.  ^rcrpor,  and  odof ,  a  way), 
*  term  applied  by  Prof.  Faraday  to  the  surface, 
whether  of  air,  water,  metal,  or  othet  sub- 
stance, by  which  cleotneitar  pluses  into  or  out 
of  other  media.  It  corresponds  with  the  pole 
of  the  galvanic  battery. — Under  another  deriva- 
tion from  ijX«jrrpoi',  and  tibos,  like,  the  term  has 
also  been  employed  to  desiigoate  bodies  which 
become  electric  ine  ember. 

ELECTROLYSIS,  ELKCTKOtTTK(Gr.  »]\#rTpo^ 
and  Xm«,  to  set  free),  terms  which  were  intro- 
dneedbr  Faradey,  and  applied,  the  one  to 
decomposition  produced  by  the  electric  current, 
and  the  other  to  a  body  susceptible  of  direct  de- 
Cijinpci^itMiii  in  tlii^  matiner. 

EiJXJTBOMEmt  (Gr,  i}X(Krpo»,  and 


(TKoiffM,  to  see).  These  terms  are  often  nsed  as 
^onymous,  though  tbe former  is  properly  the 
name  of  an  instrumv'nt  for  me&--nrin^  tht' i[i[t-'n- 
rity  of  the  electrical  excitement,  and  the  latter 
of  one  for  rendering  it  apparent  by  its  efliMts. 
The  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb  sdmirnWy  com- 
bines the  requirements  of  both  mstrument^ 
but  a  great  number  have  been  contrived  at 
both,  and  of  greater  pretemAonsand  oompliol^, 
whidiitwQlnotbetteeesBBrTtodeserlbe.  Avery 
fine  bra--?  wirr  n  sii^pcnflea  from  a  fixed  [M.-int, 
and  kept  stretched  by  a  small  weight  attached 
to  its  lower  extremity.  Near  the  weight  a  fine 
needle  is  attached  to  the  wire  in  n  horizontal 
poution,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  a  conduct- 
or, and  the  other  a  non-condnctor  of  electrici^. 
A  gntdnatod  arc  is  anai^^anMUid  the  oirenm- 
ferenoe  of  the  gloss  vmmia  whldi  tlie  needle  Is 

suspended.  Tue  small  ImkIv,  the-  de*  tri<  ity  of 
which  is  to  t)e  determined,  being  let  down  the 
Mde  ofthe  tosmI,  oanses  the  swinging  index  to 
diverge  or  Tip  attracted,  and  the  amount  of  the 
movement  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees 
upon  the  arc  passed  by  the  index  on  the  oppo- 
(rite  end  of  the  needier  An  instmmsnt  has  been 
eooMrncted  in  whibh  a Ibroe  etpnl  to  jtUi  of 
a  grain  caused  the  needle  to  tmvf  ri-o  the  whole 
draamfereooe,  so  that  a  movement  of  one 
degree  indiaited  a  force  not  greater  tbsii 
TTrjsBBj  f'f  *  gl^in.  For  an  instnnncrt  so 
aelicot<?,  the  suspending  wire  is  of  exttemo 
fineness  and  considerable  length.  The  principle 
adopted  for  detennimog  tbe  relation  between 
tiM  eleefarie  fbroe  and  the  qnantltiee  of  eleetrieitf 
in  bodies  was  to  take  two  perfectly  similar  con- 
ducting bails,  and  after  cbaiging  one  and  deter- 
mining its  effect  upon  the  i>alance,  bring  it  in 
contact  with  the  uncharged  ball.  The  ainoTint 
of  electricity  is  then  equally  divided  between 
the  two,  which  may  be  proved  by  testing  their 
equal  e&ota  upon  the  balance.  One  of  these 
may  then  be  made  to  give  up  half  its  eleetriflit? 
to  another  perfectly  Minihr  luuh.-irgwl  ball,  and 
so  the  quantity  may  be  continually  reduced  in 
known  proportions  to  any  d^red  extent  An 
electric  needle  used  as  an  electroscope,  is  a  light 
bar  of  some  non-conducting  substance,  support- 
ed upon  a  point  like  a  magnetic  needle,  and 
bearing  upon  one  extremity  a  small  body  charged 
irfth  a  known  cleetrieSty.  Bennett*8  gotd  leaf 
elertrncrnpc,  ■whi'^h  is  muchused,  consists  of  two 
thin  strips  of  gold  leaf,  fastened  in  Ute  end  of  a 
metallic  rod,  which  passes  througii  the  neck  of 
a  bell  glass,  and  terminates  above  in  a  brass 
knob.  These  strips  of  gold  leaf  hanging  in  the 
centre  of  the  bell  glass  will  diverge  when  any 
body  electrically  excited  is  brongbt  near  or  in 
eeotaot  with  the  1>nM  knobw  It  v  well  to  plaee 
two  conducting  bodies  in  such  a  position  in  the 
bell  glass  Uiat  each  strip  of  gold  leaf  may  hit 
against  one  of  them,  and  thus  discharge  ita 
electricity ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  come  in  oon-  » 
tact  with  the  non-condncting  glass  as  they  di- 
verge, their  tendency  is  t<j  r<-main  attacJied  to 
it.  Tbe  suMect  is  particularlr  notioed  in  tbe 
preceding  artfdsa  trMtingon  eUrtrlcsl  aclb^tidbu 
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SLBOTROPHORUS  (Or.«9U«rp<Hs«&d  ^iptt. 
to  bear),  a  oonvenieiit  nrm  of  ta  uutnunMii 

for  obtaining  and  holding  small  qaantlttes  of 
electricity  for  a  conuderable  time.  It  cuntUts 
of  a  flat,  smooth  cake  of  resin,  made  by  poar- 
iBug  the  nlNUDoe  when  melt«d  into  a  wooden 
noalA  In  wUoh  It  may  be  allowed  to  remain ; 
•■I  dto  of  ft  disk,  either  of  brass  or  of  wood 
oofffBred  with  tin  foil,  its  diameter  lees  than 
that  of  the  cake ;  its  edgee  sboold  be  rounded. 
A  glass  handle  is  inserted  into  the  raidtllc  of  tho 
dfalt  at  right  angles  with  its  surface.  Tiio  eur- 
tiuca  of  the  cake,  as  it  lies  upon  the  table,  being 
rubbed  or  beaten  with  tha  akin  of  a  oat»  ia  loon 
«haig«a  wfth  wBgiOn  eleeCifdty.  If  the  disk 
is  then  laid  flat  npon  tho  cake,  touched  with 
the  finger,  and  then  taken  off  by  the  handle,  it  is 
ft»and  to  be  charged  with  positiTO  eleotridty,  so 
as  to  give  a  spark  like  tho  prime  conductor  of 
the  electrical  machine.  By  renewing  the  con- 
tact it  is  charged  again,  and  the  process  may 
be  re|ieiMt«d  hundreds  of  times,  the  resin  often 
leCaninf  Hi  eleetrid^  fbr  many  days.  The 
positive  electricity  in  the  disk  Is  developed  by 
indacUon.  If  the  disk  is  left  insulated  without 
tOQching  the  finger  or  other  conductor  to  it, 
no  electridty  is  deve1o])ed  in  it,  except  a  slight 
n^ative  charge  received  directly  from  the  resin. 

KLEOTROTYPE.  See  ELKCTBo-METAixrHGT. 

SLECTUARIES,  a  name  retained  in  the 
Sfibborgh  pharmaoopctiat  ftr  mistorea  of 
dicinal  substances,  generally  dry  powders,  with 
sugar  or  any  sweet  sirup,  to  render  them  more 
eoorenient  to  take.  Gonserres  are  similar  prep- 
■rattom,  the  saccharine  portion  being  intoided 
to  preserve  the  other  ingredients  tmzed  with 
thetn.  Tlie  word  confection  is  now  in  uso  in  tho 
pbarmaoopceias  of  the  United  States,  London, 
and  Dublin,  to  indnde  botii. 

ELEMENT,  CnKMicAi^  In  the  present  state 
of  science  this  tenu  admits  of  no  very  precise 
definitioo.  In  general,  the  word  dement  is  ap- 
pBed  to  any  substance  which  has  as  yet  never 
Men  decmnposed  into  constituents  or  trans- 
muted into  any  other  subetance,  and  which  dif- 
fars  in  some  esseotisl  property  from  every 
ether  Inown  body.  Se^ral  elements  indeed 
occnr  Tinder  two  or  more  allotropio  conditions, 
in  which  states  they  exhibit  different  properties. 
These  modifications  are  however  mutually  con- 
vamUe  into  eadi  other,  and  ire  Mfarded  aa 
aere  TBriettea  of  one  and  tiie  mum  rabetMice. 
As  now  used,  tho  term  element  d(>es  not  possess 
in  any  degree  the  absolute  signification  at  one 
linie  atlBebod  to  it  by  the  aodents,  none  of  the 
elements  now  admittefl  being  regarded  as  tnio 
primary  principles  of  matter.  It  is  indeed  not 
fanposnble  tfiat  some  of  them  nuy  belong  to  this 
dsBs;  but  of  thia  nothing  b  uowiu  FroTi- 
Axially,  all  aobaliiieaa  whidi  hsTO  hitherto  re- 
sisted every  method  of  analysis  that  has  been 
applied  to  them — all,  in  short,  which  cannot  be 
fioved  to  be  oompoimd — are  called  elements. 
As  may  readily  bo  conceived,  the  number  of 
these  bodies  is  constantly  changing  with  the 
aifiDMffaiiaMCb  At  ptwent  1  wwh  aw  >d- 


mitted.  Althon^  this  number  is  very  small  in 
eompariioa  with  the  almost  f  nllnlte  variety  of 
material  substances  which  m-cnr  in  nattirc,  or  aro 
produced  artificially  by  inun,  it  will  doubtless 
eventually  be  greatly  lessened ;  all  analogy  teach- 
ing that  the  really  essential  elements  of  mat- 
ter must  be  very  few.  Thus  fiar,  however,  tho 
number  of  elements  has  been  continually, 
though  slowly,  increasing  through  the  discovery 
ef  aetr  inhetances.  The  latter  haveoeeorred  in 
most  cases  only  in  extremely  minute  quantities, 
and  in  but  few  localities ;  some  of  them  havo 
hardly  been  seen  by  any  one  except  their  dis- 
coverer. The  properties  of  many  hare  not  aa 
yet  been  tiioroughly  studied.  Smh  are  Tlew- 
ed  with  suspicion  and  distrust  by  ihemists,  and, 
until  authenticated,  merely  tolerated  on  the 
list  of  elements.  The  great  mesa  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  world  is  composed  consists  of 
about  80  elements,  tlio  remaiuing  31  beiug  of 
comparatively  slight  importance.  The  tenu 
simple  or  undeoomposable  (better  nndecum- 
posed)  sabitanee  ia  often  used  synonymously 
with  element.  In  popular  language,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water  are  sometimes  called  elements. 
The  last  S  wn^  howerer,  eompounds,  while  tho 
former  is  an  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  devel- 
opment of  light  and  heat  which  attends  chemi- 
cal combination,  &c. — For  a  complete  eatelogoe 
of  the  elements,  see  Eqciyaubt. 

KUEia,  a  rednoos  exvdation  flroa  a  number 
of  trees  in  different  pnrts  of  the  world.  Com- 
ing fi-om  so  many  sources,  the  substance  known 
in  common  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  dianeter, 
and  the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  are  very 
little  understood.  That  from  Holland  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Dutch  East  India  posses- 
sions, and  the  product  of  the  eaaari«f»  balr 
tamijferum  of  Ceylon.  The  Manila  artlde  ia 
believed  to  bo  tho  product  of  the  eanarium 
commune;  that  of  C.  album  or  arbolabrea  is 
used  in  the  Philippine  islands  for  pitching 
boats  and  yeaada.  The  Brazilian  elemi  ia 
from  the  idea  iebariba;  the  ieiea  is  a  genua 
separated  from  amt/rU,  to  which  tho  elemi  is 
commonly  referred.  The  Mexican  is  siud  by 
Dr.  Boyle  to  be  frmn  a  species  of  the  elaphn- 
um,  which  he  names  eUmifenim.  Tho  resin 
is  imported  in  various  shapes,  and  in  difierent 
colors  and  degrees  of  coodstenoy.  Itwasfor- 
merily  mneh  employed  in  plaateii  and  ointmentai 
Vat  11  nion  naed  in  Europe  fhan  in  this  eova- 
try.  Hatlon  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  in  some 
demand  Ar  Tarnishes  by  coach  painters.  It  b 
one  of  the  ingredlentB  of  pastuiea  boned  ae 
incense.  It  has  been  resolved  into  two  resins, 
one  amorphous  and  one  crystal! izablo,  for  the 
latter  of  which  the  name  elemlne  baa  beea  pn^ 
posed  br  ita  diaooTarer,  IL  Baopw 

ELEOVOBA  ov  E^  an  ildian  prinoeatL 
whoso  name  is  associated  with  tho  love  and 
madness  of  Torquato  Tasso,  born  Juno  19, 1537, 
died  Feb.  10,  loSl.  She  resided  in  Ferrara  at 
the  brilliant  court  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  II., 
of  which  she  and  her  si^tter  Lucrezia  were  the 
mtiooompliriftedoniaiiNiila.  TMsoaeeaiato 
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hiivc  (^ncc'ivinl  an  ardent  passion  for  Elc^^noni, 
and  to  liav«  addressed  to  her  some  of  Ms  most 
fervent  effusions,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the 
peneoatioas  to  which  he  was  8iii))eoted  by  Al- 
fbtuo  were  lo  part  ascribed.  Bat  the  erldenoe 
on  the  suIijLM't  in  conflicting.  There  were  several 
other  ladios  of  tlio  name  of  Eleouora  whom 
Tasso  celebrated ;  as,  for  instance,  Eleonora  Sao 
Vitale,  the  beautifal  conntess  of  Scandia,  in 
whose  praise  he  wrote  charming  versi's.  How- 
ever, most  biogra[ilu'rs  agree  in  pointing  to  the 
prinoeas  Eleonora  as  the  lady  of  his  special  ado- 
ntion.  Biow  fiur  Ae  xuriaeess  redprooated  liia 
Affection  is  not  clearly  estahlishcJ,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  siie  gave  him  only  friendship 
and  poetical  ^fmpathy  in  Mtom  lor  his  love. 
Bhe  was  never  married. 

ELEONORA  of  Toledo,  daughter  of  Peter 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  horn  in  1526,  was 
nuuried  in  1548  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  afterword 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  fought  with  great  brave- 
ry against  her  hnsband's  enemio?,  captnred  the 
c5iicf  of  them  (Filippo  Struzxi),  afterward  ac- 
<K>mpanied  Cosmo  in  the  war  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  Franco,  and 
waa  aetively  engaged  in  the  taking  of  Sienna. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  distinguish- 
ed for  her  judicious  patronage  of  letters,  the  fine 
arts,  and  works  of  charity. 

ELEONORA  TET.LEZ,  a  beautiful  Portuguese 
woman,  burn  in  13^0,  died  in  1405,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  nobleman,  was  married  in  1346  to  a 
Sentleman  of  fiortuM^  but  ot  leflaanotent  de8omt» 
and  mnoh  her  foperforfn  years.  Hebroni^tber 
to  the  oourt  of  Lisbon,  where  Ferdinand  L  fell  in 
love  with  her.  She  declined  becoming  his  mis- 
tress, but  became  his  wife,  after  having  been  le- 
gally divorced  from  lier  lin>band.  But  her  heart 
Was  as  lilllo  iutcrc^tfcd  in  her  secoud  as  it  had 
been  in  her  first  marriage.  She  fell  in  love  with 
ayoung  Castilian  noblemMi,  Don  Joan  d'Andei* 
TO.  Her  preferenoe  for  him  and  her  tyrannical 
disposition  produced  great  dlseonte-nt  and  led  to 
her  overth row.  After  the  death  of  tlie  king,  hor 
favorite  was  assa^^inated  by  the  king's  brother, 
the  infante  Don  John  (^Dec.  G,  13S3),  who  usnrp- 
ed  the  government.  Lleononl  be.soiiglit  the  as- 
sistance (»f  John  of  Caslile,  wJio  had  married 
JJeatrii,  the  only  child  she  had  borne  to  Ferdi* 
Band.  John  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  con- 
vent in  Spain,  where  elie  died. 

ELEPUANT^^^A^^,  Linn.),  the  only  existing 
representative  m  the  proboscidian  pachydenna; 
the  manunoth  or  fossil  elephant,  and  its  con- 
gener, the  mastodon,  having  lived  in  the  preced- 
ing geological  epoch.  The  elephant,  ttie  largest 
aud  heaviest  of  terrestrial  aninMtjii,  has  from  time 
hnmemorial  been  celebrated  tar  ma  intelligence 
and  sagacity,  for  the  services  ho  has  rendered  to 
man  in  eastern  lands,  for  his  imposing  appear- 
ance, for  his  immense  strength  guided  by  gentle- 
ness and  docility,  and  for  the  astonisbing  feata 
lie  is  able  to  perform  by  means  of  his  trunk. 
Since  the  time  of  Cnvier  tlio  anatomr  of  tbo 
elephant  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  The 
ikutt  la  remarkable  toe  ita  Tertteol  elevataon,. 


giving  to  tb<^  head  the  well-known  n^prr^t  of 
.siigat  iiy;  tliiJ*,  though  far  superior  to  tiiat  of 
the  other  pachyderms,  has  doubtless  been  over- 
rated from  the  peculiar  cranial  formation  in  this 
anlmsd.  The  great  eleTation  of  the  frontal  re. 
gion  does  not  arise  from  any  increase  of  the 
cranial  cavity  or  corres])onding  develi^tment  of 
brain,  but  depends  on  the  great  separ^aon  of 
the  tables  of  the  .skull,  and  the  excessive  en- 
Largement  of  tlic  frontal  ^ina^»e^l,  affording  am- 
jjle  space  for  the  origin  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk }  the  upper  jaw  has  a  aimilar  atruetnie 
ftr  the  aooonunodation  of  the  enonnons  tnsks; 
in  both  cases  strength  and  wtlidity  are  obtainC'd 
without  too  much  weight.    The  nearly  nerpen« 
dicular  facial  line  of  the  elephant,  then,  dependa 
on  the  size  of  the  frontal  slrmses,  the  sJiortnei^ 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  nnd  the  vertical  pus>i- 
tion  of  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones; 
and  the  cranial  cavity  occupies  but  a  small  part 
of  the  head  at  its  posterior  central  pornon. 
The  occipital  bone  forms  the  posterior  w  .ill  of 
the  skull,  and  advances  also  on  t-o  its  np|H>r  sur- 
face ;  the  pariet^ils  are  early  eonsoUdated  to  if^- 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  temporals,  forming  a 
solid  box ;  the  ethmoid  is  large,  and  the  extent 
n  i  l  s  urface  of  the  cribrifonu  plate  indicate  a 
delicttto  ormn.  of  smell ;  the  sphenoid  is  ve«j 
flat  internally,  but  its  cells  are  enormoiuity  de« 
veloped,  encroaching  largely  upon  the  base  of 
the  skull.   The  teeth  consist  of  2  long  curved 
tusks,  one  in  each  intermaxillary  bone,  and  of. 
large  and  compound  molars  in  each  Jaw.  Tiio 
permanent  tusks,  -which  are  monstrous  incisor 
teeth,  are  preceded  by  2  small  deciduous  ones, 
which  make  their  ap{>earance  between  the  6th 
and  7th  months,  rarely  exceed  S  inches  in  length 
and  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nnd  are  shed  be- 
fore the  2d  year,  their  routs  being  considerably 
absorbed ;  about  2  months  after  the  milk  teeth 
are  shed,  the  permanent  toaka,  which  are  aitun 
ated  to  tiie  Inner  ride  of  and  Ixmlnd  the  former, 
pierce  the  gum  when  about  un  inch  long,  and 
grow  fruiu  the  base  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal.   The  nxAar  teeth  are  remarkable  tor 
their  size  and  the  complexity  of  their  structure; 
there  is  not  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two  par- 
tially, in  use  on  each  ^i  dc  i  n  eadi  jaw  at  one  time ; 
they  are  constantly  in  progress  of  destmctkMi 
and  ftntnatiott,  smweeding  each  other  henna- 
tally,  instead  of  vertically  a.s  in  other  mnmmsds ; 
according  to  Owen,  the  molars  are  successively 
brought  forward  until  em-h  jaw  has  had  cm  each 
«de  6,  or  24  in  all.   For  the  minute  details  of 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  molars, 
the  reader  is  referred  1  .  tin  O$temen»fomlt*ot 
Covier,  and  to  the    Otlontography  "  of  Owen. 
It  win  be  enough  to  say  here  that  each  tooth  is 
composed  of  n  nnmbor  of  transverse  vertical 
plates  of  dentine  or  ivory,  enveloped  in  enamel, 
and  nnited  together  by  the  cement  of  crusta 
petrosa;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  crown 
pears  above  the  gum.   This  gradual  progreas 
of  the  teeth  from  behind  i'l  r^v;ird  explains  how 
the  elephant  has  (dways  a  griudins  surface  readv 
to  batr  the  great  pre«ax9    wikh  hia  tattti 
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tre  alwajs  sabjected ;  Uie  constant  wear  of  the 
grinding  tnriiMe  keeps  it  in  order  for  mastica- 
tion; the  manner  in  wliiih  the  enamel  is  ar- 
ranged on  this  surfuce,  after  the  ivory  La  wuru 
doini,  enables  the  anatomist  to  refer  a  tooth 
either  to  the  Asiatic  or  Afrioan  elephant.  From 
ttie  (Aliqne  position  of  the  molars  in  the  jawe, 
the  anterior  portion  pierces  the  gum  first,  and 
mukj  be  quite  worn  while  the  middle  and  \>ua- 
tenor  portions  are  slightly  or  Bot  at  ail  used, 
so  that  those  teetli  diminish  in  len^^tli  at  tlie 
same  time  that  their  depth  is  worn  away  ;  ii&  tha 
anterior  grinding  surface  becomes  useless,  the 
root  i»  removed  bj  abaorption,  enabling  tho 

tooth  to  be  inuhed  forward  by-tlu'^l)^^^ 

tusks  are  foriiied  of  ivory  and  enamel,  the  for- 
mer making  the  central  and  by  iax  the  largest 
portion ;  the  tusks  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  are 
smaller  in  tlio  females  than  in  the  males ;  they 
soiuetimcs  meuj'Urc  9  feet  in  lengtli,  and  weigh 
over  200  lbs.  the  pair ;  this  great  weight  is  kept 
in  plaee  pnly  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  socket 
ana  snrrounding  parts,  explaining  the  abnormal 
direetion  of  the  tusks  pr.  diu  ,d  either  by  sudden 
and  violent  or  by  geutlu  and  lon^  continued 
presrare.  The  lower  jaw  is  massive,  and  pro- 
longed in  front,  where  the  extensible  lower  lip 
is  eioogated  into  a  triuu^ular  deeply  concAve 
ocgaiinr  reoeiving  the  ex^mity  of  the  trunk. 
The  spine  consists  of  7  oervioai  Tertebr»|  20 
dorsal,  3  Inrabar,  6  sacral,  and  fhnn  94  to  90 
caadalii ;  tlie  number  of  ribs  is  10,  and  in  «)mo 
Mctmens  20,  of  which  d  or  6  aro  true.  The 
uoraeie  esTitj  is  very  large,  tho  ribs  being  con- 
tinned  back  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  of  great  size 
a&d  width ;  the  sternum  is  lung,  compressed 
laterally,  and  somewhat  prolonged  in  front. 
The  limbs  being  designed  more  for  strragth  and 
solidity  than  speed,  their  bones  are  tiilek  and 
large;  tlie  shoulder  blade  is  wide,  its  posterior 
mai^gin  much  the  shortest;  and  the  spine,  beside 
the  aeroDialprooeas,  has  a  broad,  nokle-ehaped 
prominence  extending  downward  and  back- 
ward ;  there  is  no  clavicle,  a^  tho  approxima* 
tion  of  the  Ihnbs  toward  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  the  bodj. 
The  humerus  is  short  and  mastiye,  the  npper 
extremity  liavinp  a  tlat  articnlar  snrfaoe  with 
large  protaberanccs  for  the  insertion  of  tiie  mus- 
cles m  the  ahoiddera,  a  strongly  ridged  shaft, 
and  a  pulley -like  hnver  surface  for  tlie  forearm, 
admitting  only  of  tlexion  and  extension;  the 
eotemal  eoodyla  is  very  aztenrive  upward. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  permanently  pronated, 
and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow 
and  wrist  joints;  the  8  bones  of  tho  wrist  are 
arranged  iu  2  rows,  and  the  5  metacarpals  are 
Ami  and  robnst,  6  fingers  being  attaehed  to 
them  :  tho  fln^'ers,  liowever,  are  concealed  by 
the  thick  nad  overhanging  skin,  with  the  cx- 
esptioo  of  Uie  ends.  The  pclvio  bones  are  large, 
to  aoconnmcxlate  the  powerful  muscles  to  which 
they  ^vc  origins;  the  ilia  are  broad,  rounded 
anteriorly  and  concave  toward  the  abdomen ; 
the  femur  is  simple  in  shape,  comparatively 
nooth,  I  inumTilhifl:  eoorideraUythitof  nm; 
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this  resemblance  is  continued  in  Uie  leg  and 
tarsus ;  tho  os  calcis  is  very  large  and  promi- 
nent ;  the  metatarsn.s  consists  of  5  bones,  the 
exterual  one  being  imperfectly  developed ;  the 
toes  are  also  6,  each  consisting  of  3  bones,  ex- 
cept the  ooter,  which  has  one,  all  encased  in  the 
ibtok  sklo,  the  diTbdon  being  indioirted  only  by 
the  projecting  extremities.  Tlie  bones  of  the 
elephant  may  be  easily  distinguislied  from  those 
of  other  quadrupeds  ;  they  resemble,  except  in 
size,  the  bones  of  man,  particularly  the  cervical 
aiid  dors^il  vertebra:,  the  shoulder  blade  and  p*)l- 
vis,  the  femur,  tarsus,  and  the  bones  of  the  me- 
tacarpus and  metataisns;  so  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  even  anatoimsts,  ignonut  of  tiie 
elephant's  skcli  *.  n,  bhonld  have  mistaken  their 
recent  and  fossil  bones  for  the  remains  of  gigan- 
tic human  beings.  The  food  of  the  elephant  is 
entirely  vegetable,  and  must  be  immense  in 
quantiiy,  and  tljc  digOijUve  apparatus  is  accord- 
ingly largely  developed ;  tho  stomach  is  simple, 
of  a  lengthened  and  narrow  fiwm,  its  oaraiao 
extremity  being  prolonged  into  a  poach  of  con- 
siderable size,  its  intertial  membrane  divided 
into  thick  folds  and  trausverso  wrinkles,  and 
its  muscular  coat  Tory  thick ;  the  small  mtes- 
tines  are  voluminonfl,  and  the  large  of  eoormons 
size ;  in  a  lauderuto-sized  animal  the  itit<^tinal 
canal  was  60  feet  long,  the  small  intestines  being 
88  liMt|  the  cncam  li,  and  the  large  20^  feet; 
the  <rironmference  of  Uie  1st  being  S  feet^  of  tha 
2d  5  feet,  and  of  the  last  (cohm)  G  feet.  The  gaU 
bladder  is  situated  between  the  coats  of  tho 
duodenum,  and  is  (HTided  by  transverse  parti* 
tions  into 4  compartments;  tho  !;p1eon  is  4  feet 
long.  The  heart  resembles  that  of  tho  rodents 
in  having  3  venss  cavte  opening  into  the  right 
aorideit  S  alwve  and  one  below,  and  tho  Eusta- 
ehiaa  Tslve  is  famished  with  a  rudimentary 
superior  division.  The  l  i  i  n  i^^  small  ia  proper- 
Uon  to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  in  one  71  feet 
high  the  whole  organ  weighed  hot  9  lbs.,  Mid  In 
another  9  feet  hif/fi  the  internal  capacity  of  tlie 
cranium  was  oidy  364  inches,  being  los^  than  8 
tfanes  the  weight  of  the  human  brain,  and  less 
than  4  times  tlM  capacity  of  the  Caucasian  skoU ; 
the  convolutions  are  well  marked,  and  the  cere- 
bellum is  proportionately  very  large ;  tho  6th 
pair  of  nerves,  which  supplv  the  trunk,  are 
enormonsly  developed.  Tha  tmnk  of  tha 
phant  is  an  elongated  nose,  but  is  chiefly  an 
organ  of  touch,  though  capable  of  being  used 
for  smelling ;  it  forms  a  conical  mass,  4  or  5  feet 
long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is 
provided  with  a  thumb-like  appendage,  endowed 
with  a  most  delicito  sense  of  touch,  and  capa- 
ble of  picking  up  a  uoedle ;  it  oontaizu  a  doable 
tube,  strengthened  by  memhranes,  ezteodtng- 
np  as  far  as  the  bony  nostrils,  just  before  whieh 
they  form  a  sudden  curve;  the  true  na^al  |>as~ 
sages  are  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  tiko- 
cavity  of  tho  trnnk  may  bo  ctit  off  from  tlic  nose, 
a  provision  rendered  necessary  when  the  animal 
takes  fluid  into  tho  former.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  Cfgan  is  made  up  of  transverse  and  loogita- 
diul  BanelM  lo  arranged  that  tbt  tnwk. 
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he  elongsted,  shortened,  rAisc<l,  and  bent  in  &nj 
iMred  direction,  with  all  tho  preciiiioti  of  tha 
haroan  hand.  Though  tho  trunk  is  capable  of 
perfonninfT  th«  most  delicate  operations^  it  is 
also  an  organ  of  great  Btrengtli  and  a  weapon 
of  the  most  formidable  character ;  with  it  the 
aofand  teartthelnaneliw  from  trees  in  ito  search 
for  food,  performs  the  heaviest  tn^lc^  f  r  his  Yin- 
man  owner  and  defends  himself  irum  \m  sniull- 
er  enemies;  with  it  he  introduces  food  and 
^nkinto  his  mooti^  which,  from  the  shortness 
«t  bto  neck,  he  enmot  bring  to  the  ground ;  bj 
inspiring  through  t!ic  tnink  he  fills  it  with  water, 
which  he  discharges  into  his  nionth  or  in  re- 
freshing showers  over  bis  bn  !  So  important 
is  this  organ  that  the  animal's  first  act  wfion  in 
daoger  is  to  raise  it  above  his  head ;  wheu  huui- 
iog  the  tiger  or  other  wild  animal,  he  carries 
il  high  in  the  dr ;  sdj  wound  of  it  aeems  to 
xvnder  Mm  belplen ;  fn  ordlnarf  easea  h»  rare- 
ly tises  it  to  strike  ri!i  ciViL-rr.  When  crossing 
deep  rivers  the  bodjr  is  deeply  immersed,  and 
respiration  can  be  tturied  on  with  only  the  tip 
of  tlio  trnnk  above  wator.  Tho  sense  of  stnell  is 
acute,  though  not  resident  in  tho  tninlv  proper,  na 
is  indicated  by  tho  extent  of  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinoMs  oommanioating  with  the  Doee ; 
the  flpbenoldal  tlmiMi  an  dio  of  nmnttil  4i> 
mension^.  Th-  pcnso  of  hearing  is  nl?o  acute, 
as  it  should  be>  tor  an  animal  living  in  thick 
woods  and  Jungles^  in  whkih  vision  can  birdly 
detect  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  the  ear  com- 
municates with  extensive  bony  cells,  and  the 
external  auricle  is  large  to  collect  tho  sounds 
and  convej  them  to  the  tympanum.  The  ejre 
to  smell,  bat  it  w«n  protected  by  thick  llde  and 
A  nictitating  memlirane.  The  muscular  system 
la  ml  immense  strength  ;  and  the  ligamentum 
miebM,  whteb  mpptnte  the  keavr  head,  is  of 
nnoommon  size  and  flmmeak — ^£lepbanta  in- 
habit  the  tropical  forests  of  Atia  and  Africa, 
living  in  troops;  though  often  destructive  to 
trees,  and  especially  to  saccharine  plants,  they 
ire  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  attacked  by 
man  or  other  animals;  they  prefer  well-wa- 
tered regions,  where  a  largo  lierd  may  fre- 
quently he  seen  guided  by  some  old  male,  keep- 
ug  in  the  abade  dnring  midd»  and  feeding  at 
morning  and  ereninf;;  eerily  alenned,  they  re> 
tire  to  the  woods  at  the  approach  of  man,  but 
if  pursued  will  turn  and  attack  him  with  the 
greatest  fury.  Only  2  (<{>eoies  are  described, 
the  Asiatic  and  the  African  elephant.  The 
Asiatic  elephant  (elepha*  IndieuM,  Cnv.),  exten- 
sively distributed  over  S.  India  and  the  E.  Asi- 
atic isIandsL  has  an  oblong  head,  concave  fore- 
heed,  end  the  erowneof  uenoiare  pireeentlnir 
transverse  tindnlating  ridges ;  the  cars  are  snuvll 
compared  with  tho^  of  the  Ai'rican  8[>ecie9. 
The  ddn  is  hard  and  thick,  tntoUed  about  the 
legs,  neck,  and  breast;  the  gwMral  oolor  is  a 
brownish  gray,  mottled  Bomctimea  with  lighter 
spots;  pure  white  albinos  are  very  rarely  seen; 
tne  hairs  are  few  and  rigid,  most  abundant  on 
the  head;  the  feet  have  5  toei|  the  ndb  of 
wUdh  «ite  eew  beyond  the  entaneou  envelope. 


The  usual  height  is  from  7  to  10  feet,  that  of 
the  females  a  foot  or  two  less ;  specimens  are  on 
record  considerably  larger  than  this,  some  hav* 
ing  a  length  of  IS  feet  and  a  height  of  over  12. 
The  period  of  Jit  ;on  is  ab<iut  20J  Jnonths; 
the  new-born  oxiimal  is  8  feet  high,  with  all 
its  senses  perfect ;  sacking  is  performed  by  the 
mouth,  the  trunk  being  turned  bacl;.  and  is  con- 
tinued for  a  period  uf  nearly  2  years.  The 
young  grow  rapidly,  being  4  feet  high  in  the 
2d  year,  and  are  Mid  to  be  •nekied  indiscrimi- 
nately by  any  female  fn  the  berd ;  tliey  attidn 
maturity  at  about  the  age  of  ,  ^■a^^  ar  }  live 
certainly  for  150  yearH,  and  probably  for  200. 
The  weight  of  a  full-grown  elephaDt  lefrom  8 
to  5  tons;  one  kept  in  T.ondon  for  many  rears, 
U'tween  1 0  and  1 1  feet  high,  consumed  daily  3 
trusses  of  hay  and  about  200  lbs.  of  carrots  and 
fresh  ve^iti^blee,  drinking  from  60  to  fiOgaUooo 
of  water;  thle  fine^iedman  eoet,  on  U«  wrind 
in  England  in  IBin,  900  guineas ;  he  performed 
in  pvitomimes  at  the  Uieatren  for  eevecnl  years ; 
he  was  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  rage,  during 
one  of  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  kill 
him,  which  was  done  by  the  discharge  into  hia 
body  of  about  160  riHe  balls,  and  l>y  several 
severe  aword  and  lanoe  thnuta.  Though  the 
elephant  wfll  breed  to  eeptivil^*  tiie  anpplj  Ibr 
domestic  and  warlike  purposes  mnstbc  kept  up 
by  hunting  Uio  wild  animals  and  reducing  them 
to  servitude;  the  favorite  way  in  India  le  to 
capture  the  wild  by  the  aid  of  tame  enimale, 
especially  females;  these  display  asmnch  tn>ach- 
ery,  ingenmty,  perseverance,  and  courage,  as 
did  ever  human  seducer  to  compass  the  destrao* 
tkm  of  a  victim.  Following  in  the  track  of 
the  male  wild  animals,  the  wily  females  move 
gradually  toward  them,  grazing  with  tho  panio 
complacency  and  indifference  as  if  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  foreet;  while  thefemoleeara 
eajoling  a  male,  the  hnniera  eantiously  approeoh 
and  fasten  his  legs  by  ropes  to  trees,  the  fonner 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  intende<l  cap- 
tive, and  even  ai^isting  in  binding  the  conls; 
tlio  fem.'des  then  leave  him,  when  he  has  dis- 
covered bis  condition,  to  vent  his  useless  rage 
to  bis  own  exhaustion  :  further  reduced  by 
hmiger  and  thirst,  he  will  soon  allow  himself 
to  be  led  by  hia  treacbennn  eompenloM  to  ati^ 
tions  appointed  for  tl  o  training  of  elephants, 
where,  lufter  a  few  monthii'  di^ipline,  he  be* 
oomei  quite  dooilo  and  contented.  There  are 
various  other  modes  of  taking  elephauta  by 
female  decoys,  by  stratagem,  and  ny  driving. 
Elejihants,  botli  Asiatic  and  African,  frecinently 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Greelu 
and  Romana.  Darins  III.  had  a  small  number 
of  tliem  in  his  war  against  Alexan/Ier  ;  Poras 
of  India  brought  a  large  number  into  tho  field 
against  the  same  conqueror.  Selencns  had  hun- 
dreds of  them  to  hie  army  at  the  great  battle  of 
Ipsns.  Pyrrhna  of  Epinia,  Hannibal,  and  An- 
tiochustho  Great  fought  with  elephants  against 
the  Komans,  wlio  themselves  soon  made  use  of 
them  in  their  campaigns,  and  also  exhibited  them 
atttbtirpaUioahow^  trtomph%  and  eombeteof 
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£an  erapire<»,  eleiOmntf;  formed  a  nocessary  ap- 
Mndtf«  to  tlio  ro>al  retinue;  thvy  were  umjU 
for  show,  for  warlike  purposes,  and  for  carrying 
VhAhmu   In  the  East  at  tbe  prewmt  time  ele- 
fholB  ar«  employed  for  trsiwporUng  baggage, 
dragging   arrill.  ry  over  difficult  i)l:icea,  and 
ottMrwi^e  in  r  > I iiiectioa  with  army  movement^ 
taiwitboin  .  niering  into  the  actaal  muuini- 
TTf?«  of  battle ;  they  exerc'im  their  strength  and 
sa^icity  in  lifting,  dru;:ginpr.  and  poshing  with 
their  leather-prutecte«l  fort-he^is.    When  tho 
clq>haat  geta  aoder  full  headway,  his  speed  is 
emndersble,  and  lii*  moroaitaa  ovaramiw 
all  ordinary  obstucles;  though  able  to  carry 
an  immenae  weight  on  a  level  sarface,  he  is  li- 
illle  to  totter  and  fall  backward  when  forced 
up  ooneiderable  elevations ;  a  strong  animal  oati 
travel  50  miles  a  day,  with  a  burden  weighing 
a  ton.    The  ancrdotes  ilhistrating  the  docility, 
affection,  sagacity,  irritability,  capricioasQesa, 
mi  rerengefal  tfMt  of  the  elephant,  ore  in- 
Diirn---i'.lr.  and  may  b«  found  in  various  well- 
known  lKH)tv:i  on  natural  history.   The  natural 
aoao^es  of  the  elephant,  beside  man,  are  the  ti- 
«r  and  tba  rfainoearoa,  and  the  nasal  horn  of 
tte  latter  oft«n  proves  a  mofa  formidable  weap- 
OQ  than  tho  trunk  and  tusks  of  tho  cl<  [  lia;it  ; 
the  sight  of  even  a  dead  tiger  is  onoagli  to  ex- 
cite most  elephants  into  a  transport  of  ftary.— 
Tlie  African  elephant  (E.  Afrieanut^  Cuv.X  p- 
nu&  loxodoata  (F.  Cuv.),  has  a  more  rounaed 
bead,  a  rather  convex  forehead,  enormously  long 
mr%  and  oheek  teath  with  loreuge-ahaped  di- 
visioRB  of  the  crown ;  tho  generie  name  of  F. 
Covior  was  founded  on  tho  la.st  charnctcristic. 
It  inhabits  Airica  from  CatlVaria  to  the  Niger, 
ttring  In  abnilar  localities  and  with  the  same 
mnnncr^  as  the  other  species.   Tlie  moles  at- 
tain n  height  of  over  12  feet,  but  decrease  in 
size  n<»rth  of  20^  S.  latitude;  tlio  tu9k(»,  liow- 
avar,  are  larger,  according  to  Livingstone,  as 
yoQ  approaeh  die  eqaator;  tiia  ftmalea  ara 
snialh  r  ',h:\T\  t'lr  mnlcs.    Under  the  tropir";.  ani- 
mals as  weii  as  men  decreaM)  in  aim,  though 
ted  Uiere  is  most  abumUtnt;  such  climates 
aseoi  nn&vorable  to  full  animal  develq>nieiiti 
The  natives  estimate  tlie  height  of  this  species 
by  douliltnjf  the  eircuniferenct!  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  lore  foot;  this  is  tolerably  accu- 
rate for  adult  animals.   In  the  most  favorable 
looalities  the  Afri.  r.n  rlt  jilmnt  is  considerably 
l&rgur  than  tiie  Asiatic;  but  toward  tlm  oqua- 
tor  the  female  African  is  about  as  large  as  the 
Aliatia  male.   Hie  ear  of  the  African  qiaeiaa 
it  waSUktwt  to  distinguish  it,  being  often  mora 
than  5  feet  lon^  and  4  feet  ^\  ili ,  H  times  as 
large  aa  tliat  of  tiio  other  gpet  ies;  it  desoends 
apan  tha  lags,  and  is  frequently  tised  as  a  sledge 
St  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.   From  tho  ancient 
ouias  it  in  evident  that  this  species  wait  known 
by  tho  old  naturalists,  and  it  has  been  justly 
•aid  that  AriatoiJa  knew  it  better  than  didBuf- 
fbn.  It  seeoM  to  baa^binty feeder, sdaeCingtha 
fwcetest  fruits  und  vc;retahlo  matters  contain- 
ing 8u^,  muciUH^e,  aiul  gum ;  there  is  a  dwarf- 


ish ayaigtaen,  the  "  speck  boom,"  whidi  forms- 
very  dense  j unfiles  in  CafTraria,  utterly  tiseless 
on  account  of  its  pithy  brandies  even  for  fuel ; 
thisisafavoritofoodofelephanti^,  whicli  25 years 
ago  frequented  this  region  in  large  herda.  whose 
paths  are  still  disoarmbla  on  tha  hiUraaB,  and 
whose  hones  are  seen  bleacliing  in  all  directions. 
From  this  selection  of  food  they  are  nut  so  in- 
j  ariotts  to  the  vegetation  of  a  oistrict  as  would 
be  supposed,  quality  being  more  requisite  than 
quantity.  Most  of  the  native  tribes  hunt  them 
ni for  their  tlesh  tli.m  their  ivory,  the  latter, 
until  the  advent  of  Europeans,  being  of  littla 
▼doe  to  them  except  for  rings  and  omamenta; 
tho  flesh  is  mnch  ro!ishedas  foorl,  nml  tlio  in- 
tani&L  fat  is  highly  prized  for  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes.  They  htmted  them  with 
light  javelms  of  their  own  mslriiig,  ovarpow- 
cring  them  by  numbers.  A  few  white  hunters 
like  Gordon  C  irmning  would  soon  exterminate 
this  noble  animal.  This  species  is  wilder  and 
flaraer  flian  the  Aslatio  alephant,  defending  ita 
jToung  with  preat  courage,  and  furiously  atlack- 
mg  the  hunter;  thouph  not  domesticated  in 
modem  times,  it  probably  might  be  as  easily  as 
the  othar  qiaeieai  were  the  aama  pain*  taken  to 
tame  and  train  It;  It  oan  hardly  be  donbtad  that 
til-  clrplianfs  n>  1  by  tho  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  wall  the  itoinans  were  of  African  origin. 
Tho  length  of  the  male  tusks  is  from  6  to  8  feet^ 
and  their  weight  from  60  to  100  lbs.  each ; 
Gumming  mentions  a  single  one  in  his  posses- 
sion 10 J  feet  long,  and  weighing  178  lbs. ;  the 
price  which  they  bring  in  the  £i^ish  market  ia 
from  $U0  to  |1C0  per  119  IbSL  aooording  to 
qnnlity.  8uch  is  the  terror  which  these  animals 
liave  acquired  from  the  persecutions  of  mao, 
that  a  child  will  put  a  herd  to  flight ;  tliev  an 
rwj  diffioolt  to  bunt,  from  their  hidiog  thani- 
selves  hi  the  most  remote  and  inaceenible  for- 
ests, going  often  20  miles  by  night  to  ^\  atcr. 
When  at  ease  they  sleep  on  their  sides,  but  wiien 
Bable  to  be  disturbed  they  sleep  standing ;  tbair 
fait,  when  natural  is  bolcf,  free,  light,  and  graoe- 
fal.  Oumming  gives  an  interesting  desoriptiua 
("  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa."  vol.  i.,  p.  304) 
of  iba  manner  In  which  the  Beoboanas  oook 
the  feet  and  tnrok  of  Uie  elephant  In  hot  earth 
and  sand.  In  his  experience  from  5  to  30  riflo 
shuts  were  necessary  to  kill  an  elephant,  and  the 
beet  place  to  direct  them  is  just  behind  tha 
shoulder ;  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  the  front  of  f  tm 
head,  as  the  oliancea  of  a  ball  penetrating  tiiu 
brain  from  this  direction  are  very  small.  Tho 
destroction  of  these  noMe  animals  for  tha  par< 
pose  of  supplying  the  world  tiMh  ivory  must  ba 
immense;  vluiii  rer  tho  regions  inlir.bittMl  by 
tiicm  shall  \>e  occupied  by  agricultural  tribeti,  the 
animals  must  retire  and  finally  be  exterminated 
by  the  inability  to  obtain  safflcientfood ;  when  it 
is  remembered  whata  quantity  of  v^retable  food 
herds  of  cle[)hants  require,  it  must  be  evident 
that  man  and  sack  large  herbt  vera  cannot  coexist 
in  lha  same  di8trfeta.-^lfany  species  of  fossil 
elephants  are  d«scribed  from  the  drift  of  Enrojie 
and  Asia;  the  best  known  of  thesei  the  Ji.jprU 
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miVt'TJiw  (Cuv.),  win  be  treated  in  the  article 
Mammotk,  wltich  b  the  common  name;  tiieir 
Mmaioa  have  been  abundaotlffonnd  inSiberiu, 
and  foMtl  ivory  from  this  soarce  has  been  an 
important  objei^t  uf  trade.  The  fossil  elephants 
of  Europe  resemble  most  the  Asiafi  ■  species, 
bat  tbey  were  more  bulkj,  with  larger  tusks, 
narrower  teeth,  aad  with  tbe  lUii  cohered  with 
hair  and  wool  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  cli- 
mates colder  than  any  in  wliieh  tbeae  animals 
are  now  foond,  though  not  hi  aiAoiBte  lo  rigor- 
ous as  that  of  Siberia  at  the  ]meait  time,  which 
would  be  unable  to  furnish  the  neoeasary  vege- 
table food.  Fossil  species  resembling  the  Afri- 
can, and  others  with  mastodon-liko  teeth,  have 
heen  fonnd  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  by  Caut- 
ley  and  Falconer.  Tlio  fossil  elephant  of  Xorllj 
America  is  said  by  Protl  U.  D.  Rogers  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Ilis- 
tor7,'*  Tot.  Y.,  p.  22)  to  ocoor  above  the  drift,  in 
<be  anperftdju  deporiia  of  a  dbdnottj  Uter  age ; 
it  must,  lliorefore,  have  been  contemporary  with 
tho  mattodm  ffiyaufmn  ;  indeed  their  bones 
and  teeth  have  been  found  Bide  by  side  in  the 
marshy  alluvium  of  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  the  two 
animak  must  havo  been  exterminated  together; 
from  this  one  of  two  conclusions  must  bo  dc- 
liTed :  either  the  drifts  are  not  of  the  same 
«KMha,ords6flkefiM8il  elephants  of  the  tworo- 
^ons  must  be  different  HpecieiJ. 

ELEPHANTA,  or  Garai'ori,  a  small  island 
of  British  India,  on  the  £.  ^ide  uf  Bombay  har- 
bor, about  &  m.  from  the  mainland;  lat.  18° 57' 
N.,  long.  78"  E.;  cirenmference  about  5  m.  It 
consists  of  2  l  ilh  ->vi  Ji  n  valley  between  them, 
much  oveigrowu  with  wood,  bat  divenified 
wl<h  aoBW  riee  fiei^and  paatttrea,  The  Inhab- 
itants, about  100  in  number,  are  en^rnp^rl  in 
rearing  s]ic«p  and  ponltryfur  the  Bombay  mar- 
ket. The  usual  landing  place  is  on  the  S.  coast, 
about  250  yards  from  which,  rudely  cut  from 
an  isolated  black  rock,  was  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant, 18  fv  t  I  t  -,  now  fallen  to  decay,  from 
which  the  European  name  for  the  island  is  de- 
rived. Further  uilaiid,  about  half  way  up  the  N. 
side  of  n  is  a  remarkable  cave  temple  of  un- 
known antiquity,  which  has  long  been  de&urtcd 
by  its  priests,  and  is  now  frequented  only  by 
narriad  women  pouring  for  £Mnnditj.  Theipa> 
done  entrance^  Wnet  wtdeaod  16  feet  la 
Fii|.]iortod  bv  9  maaiive  pillars  and  2  |  il  i>ti  r>, 
bemg  thus  divided  into  8  passage  way».  Tho 
interior  breadth  of  the  cavern  is  128  feet,  and 
its  length,  prtsenting  a  seemLnjjly  endless  vista 
of  lingo  columns  cut  from  tho  living  rock,  some 
of  tbom  broken  by  tho  Portuguese, who  formerly 
poaaeaeed  the  island,  is  about  130  feet.  Thie 
roof  is  generally  flat,  though  not  a  perfect  plane. 
The  sides  are  e.xcavuted  int  i  <  ■  mpartmeuts,  all 
filled  with  mythological  skulplures.  Opiiosito 
to  the  main  entrance  there  is  u  bust  supixjsed  to 
rapreaeot  tho  Hindoo  trinity,  viz.:  Bralimu,  Visti- 
nn,  and  Siva.  The  heads  are  6  feet  long  and  well 
cut.  Tho  head  dresses  are  cnrioasly  ornament- 
ed, and  among  other  eymboii  a  human  akoU 
ana,*  yoong  imhnt  are  NpiMantad  on  that  of 


Siva,  who  also  holds  in  his  hand  a  cobra  do  ca- 
pollo.   Several  other  figures  of  Siva,  one  of  the 
4-fuoed  Brahma,  and  one  of  the  double  deity, 
lialf  male,  half  female,  called  Vir^,  formed  by 
tlie  union  of  Sira  with  Pam^  are  also  to  be 
^•en.    There  are  2  smaller  excavations  on  the 
£.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  hiil,  aimilar  to  the  great 
temple,  and  filled  with  repreeentations  of  Hin- 
doo deities.    But  what  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  although  must  uf  tiio  fiubjccts  of  those 
sculptures  are  evidently  BrahminicitI,  and  the 
temples  were  probafalj  dedicated  to  Siva,  there 
ia  at  least  one  figure  which  appears  to  he  that 
of  Buddha.    'So  record  of  the  origin  of  the 
Hlirines  can  bo  found.   The  goueral  opiuton  of 
Euro[K:ans  who  have  examined  them  is  that 
they  date  from  a  period  pubsequent  tn  tlie 
birlh  of  Christ,  perhai)s  as  lato  as  tho  SUi  or 
10th  century. 

ELEFHAKTIASIS.  Under  this  comnoon 
name  two  enthfdy  dillbrait  dteeana  are  oompre* 
hended  :  E.  Aruliim^  elephant  leg,  or  Barbados 
leg ;  and  E.  Gracorum,  eleuhaut  skin,  or  tubercu- 
lar elephantiasis.  1.  EkjinantituiUATabwm  waa 
described  by  Rhazosin  tlie  9th  century;  it  pre- 
vails extensively  in  Barbados,  whence  the 
namo  Barbados  leg ;  it  is  common  in  Dome- 
rara,  Cajreune,  and  Brazil,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  ue  idaiid  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar 
ooast  in  India;  it  is  sometimes  found  in  Castilo 
and  the  Asturias  in  Spain,  and  occ4isiunal  spo- 
radic cases  are  met  witn  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  dis- 
ease is  not  confined  to  the  leg,  but  may  attack 
almost  any  part  of  tli©  body.  The  attack  ia 
nahered  in  bv  marked  rigor,  headache,  pain  in 
the  back  and  fimba,  followed  by  heat  of  the  aldn, 
alternating  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  at- 
tended with  burning  thirst;  at  the  same  tiniO 
some  part  of  the  Ixidy  heoomes  red  and  swol* 
len,  hot  and  paiofid,  partionlarly  along  thotraot 
of  the  lymphaUo  veeMila.  In  a  few  days  the 

symptoms,  both  l'  rn ml  and  local,  subside,  with 
the  exception  that  the  ufifected  part  reiuaias 
more  or  leaa  awolbn.  At  irregiuar  intervals 
similar  paroxysms  recur,  tho  atTected  part  being 
each  time  left  more  swolleu  and  indurated ; 
as  Uie  enlargement  increases,  the  skin  often  be- 
comes rongh,  covered  with  acale%  and  fiasured. 
The  diseese  is  osually  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
body,  though  oocasionally  both  legs  are  affected. 
Tlie  a&ct^  parta  often  attain  an  enormous  size. 
The  eauea  of  Barbados  leg  are  not  understood ; 
its  occtTrrcnco  in  particular  districts  shows  that 
local  causes  havo  something  to  do  with  ita  pro- 
duction. In  the  "West  Indies  tho  negroes,  and 
in  O^ylon  the  native  race,  are  affected  mnch 
more  frequently  than  the  whites;  and  of  tho 
whites,  the  crooles,  those  born  in  the  country, 
are  more  liable  than  recent  immigrants.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  tho  earlier  stagey 
omollioQt  applications,  the  warm  bath,  and 
bloodletting  have  been  advised.  Some  phy- 
sicians think  beri  'fit  Ik^  been  derived  from  the 
exhibition  of  mercury.  When  the  disease  has 
alrMdy  made  ooiMMiwiMa  progress,  rest  ia  a 
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wMitioa  whioh  IkTora  tha  retan  of  th«  blood 
trom       ISmh,  and  oomproHfam  1»7  means  of 

pritj^er  banJa^uj;.  are  tlie  means  most  to  bo  re- 
lied upon.  II.  £lepli4xtU%a»i»  Gracorum^  tuber- 
eidar  •l«phaDtias'u,  oppenre  to  have  bora  the 
disease  which  diiriiij^  the  inulille  a^cs  was 
knuvvu  as  l«prosy ;  it  is  moii,  frcqutjutly  met 
with  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  io  other 
tropieal  region^  wliiU  i(  also  prevail*  exteo- 
nvvly  in  oertiin  parts  of  Norwoy,  where  ft  is 
known  as  fp^dtihled.  Tho  disease  ordinarily 
commences  by  the  appearance  of  dusky  shining 
spots  upon  the  skin,  s^ligbtly  sw4dIoii,  and  more 
or  lesa  in^t•nsiblc.  After  a  variable  period, 
which  may  extend  to  months,  and  even  ycarSj 
these  spots  are  succeeded  by  tubercles  or  small 
tumors,  soft|  reddish,  or  Uvid  in  oolor,  and 
vmrying  in  tin  from  a  p«a  to  an  UnglUb  valnot 
The-  :  iilitTclos  developed  upon  tho  face  dtforra 
it  excvMively,  giving  it  often  a  faucitid  resem* 
blance  to  the  head  of  the  lion,  whence  one  of  the 
natnrTi  by  whiob  tlie  disciiM;  is  known  (Iron  tuisi)!) 
is  derived.  Am  tlic  disease  advances,  tlio  Inber- 
cles  bvcoino  iiitlatne<l  and  ulcerated ;  tlie  ulcers 
exudo  A  aauiotu  fluid,  and  this  coucretes  into 
fhldc  ornsts;  th«  bones  beoome  softened  and 
altered  in  form.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  gasiro- intestinal  mucous  niombrmie  becomes 
involved,  and  tubercles  make  their  appearance 
in  the  pharynx;  the  sense  of  stnell  is  lost,  sight 
is  weakened,  and  the  toneli  blunted.  In  tl>ifl 
wretched  condition  tho  patient  may  continue  to 
exist  a  long  time,  ooless  cat  ofLja  is  commoaly 
the  ease,  by  somo  IntereQirentoiseoae.  In  a  sec- 
ond form  of  tho  disease,  E.  anrrsthetieay  patches 
of  an  irregular  sliapc,  ^metime^  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surface,  appear  upon  the  extremities, 
of  a  tawny  color ;  in  whites  they  are  lighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  in  the  negro  they 
are  dry,  fliinitig,  rough,  denuded  of  hair,  and 
iosenstble.  The  bands  and  feet,  and  then  the 
cstremitics,  generany  beoom*  swoUenf  sttll^ 
and  muni);  nirers  form  on  the  metacarpal  and 
metiiturHal  uriiculutiuns ;  these  enlarge,  pene- 
trate the  Joint,  and  finally  amputate  the  toes 
and  fingers.  As  the  disease  adranoea,  the  poise 
becomes  tJow  and  tlie  bowels  constipated ;  Bome- 
linit  s  it  is  complicated  with  tlie  tubercles  of  tho 
Other  variety ;  in  other  cases  the  lub(»  of  the 
esra,  tlie  wings  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips,  bo> 
come  thicic,  hard,  swollen,  and  ulcerated.  The 
patient  is  listless,  and  hi^i  iutellect  enfeebled, 
sftd  in  ttiis  condition  he  may  live  many  years. 
The  causes  of  tubercular  depbantiaflis  are  nn> 
known ;  it  appears  to  be  hereditary ;  but  the 
Oftoa  prevalent  opinion  of  its  contagiousness  is 
not  luond  to  agree  with  recent  ot^rvations. 
Of  its  proper  treatment  little  is  known,  and 
when  onoe  fully  developed  It  has  hitherto  seem- 
ed incurable. 

ELEPHANTINJ;  or  ELBPHANTCfA  (Arab. 
Jm0rtt-el-Sag^  islet  of  flowers,"  or  Jmr«(r 
d'Amean)^  an  idand  of  the  upper  Vile,  about 
1  mile  long  and  i  rn.  broad,  at  tho  foot  of  the 
little  cataracts,  opposite  Asswan,  the  ancient 
djmb,  Ifc  is  fbmiM  of  granite  oorered  with  • 
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ftortQesoiL  It  contiuns  sereral  ancient  rains; 
among  others,  the  kilometer  mentioned  by 

Strabo,  whose  upper  part  was  dewtroyed  in 
1622,  several  dilapidated  temples,  and  a  gate- 
way, as  well  as  numerons  fWigments  of  pottery 
with  Greek  inscription^  Tn  antiquity  Elephan- 
tine or  Elephantis  was  renowned  for  it^i  fertility. 
Herodotus  regards  it  as  forming  the  boundary 
t)etween  EonPt  and  Ethiopia;  bnt  afterward 
Fbyle  w«s  TMSided  as  the  sontbern  landmark 
of  E<^ypt.  Elephantine  was  Stn^ngly  garrison- 
ed by  tlio  Persians  well  as  Romans  for  the 
di  u Ml    of  this  province. 

EI^EUSIS,  in  rnodi  :i!  limes  T^ssina  or  "Lep- 
sina,  a  fortified  town  iu  Attica,  on  the  bay  of 
Salamis.  According  to  ancient  mythology,  it 
was  founded  bv  Eleosia^  a  son  of  Hermes.  Aft 
an  early  period  it  was  oonqnered  by  the  AHie- 
nians  and  becamo  orm  of  tho  most  populous 
cities  of  Attica.  Its  principal  importance  was 
derived  from  its  being  tho  v  a  of  the  oele- 
brated  Eleusinlan  mysteries.  These  mysterios 
fortiied  a  peculiar  religious  festival  celebrated 
in  honor  of  tho  goddess  Demeter  or  Ceres,  tho 
patroness  of  sgrioultore,  and  the  representative 
of  the  proer«mve  power  <^natnre.  Originally 
these  celebrations  appear  to  liave  been  Bomo- 
thing  like  modem  thanks^ving  festivals,  but 
afterward  a  symbolic  meaning  was  attached  to 
them,  and  they  became  tlie  vehicle  of  a  secret 
science,  conducive,  as  was  believed,  to  eter- 
nal bliiis.  Tlioy  consisted  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  myth  of  Cere-s  and  the  rape  of 
Pimerpine,  her  daughter,  by  Pinto,  and  woald 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  propagnte  tho 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to 
rive  an  ideal  meaning  to  the  coarse  fancies  of 
tl)o  popular  religion.  The  great  Eleusinlan 
mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Elen- 
siii  in  tlio  latter  half  of  September  and  tho 
Ist  of  October;  they  lasted  9  dsjrs;  the  lesser 
took  plaee  at  Agm  on  the  ntssns  daring  the 
spring.  Except  to  murderers,  barbarians,  slaves, 
and  ^erward  Epicareans  and  Christians,  tlie 
adroisslQa  to  tho  pnUio  performances  and  re- 
ligious exercises  was  free  for  all;  bat  in  the 
secret  allegorical  representations  none  bat  the 
initiated  were  permitted  to  jiartlcipate,  and  they 
were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  never  to  reveal 
what  they  had  seen  or  heard.  The  nni^  of 
0(k1  and  the  immortality  of  tho  son!  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  mysteri^ 
In  1858  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  named  Vlastoa, 
discovered  at  the  village  of  Hagi-Oonstantioa 
an  inscription  upon  an  old  marble  slab,  oon- 
taiuing  rules  and  regnlations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  but  nothing  was 
learned  from  them  about  their  allegorical  mean- 
ing.— See  Uwaroff,  Essnimr  I^s  my$tiret  cT  j^Utt- 
tu  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  ISltij,  and  Preller,  DmeUr 
und  PenepJione  (Hamburg,  1837). 

ELEUTHERA,  or  ALABAsm  laLAxm,  one  of 
tiie  largest  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  prindpsl 
fruit-growing  island  of  the  group,  in  lat. 
38'  N.,  \ovM.  760  9'  ^  .  area  aboot  100  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1851, 8,400.  Ilisof  Irregolarih^long 
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•ndniuTOW.  The  Mfl  b  ftrtfle  mill  11m  «Kiiitf» 

•greeablo.  The  chief  M-'ttlctnoiits  nre  at  Gov- 
ernor's Harbor,  the  €oT«,  Wreck  Sound,  and 
the  Corrent 

ELEUTHERTA  fGr.  fXfvfffptrt,  freedom), 
uaoog  tiio  aiicient  Grueksi,  a  fe&tival  commem- 
orative of  deliverance  from  the  armies  of 
X«nm,  It  WM  inatitotod  «A«r  (be  battle  of 
natwa  (479  B.  C),  and  o^bnited  antraallj  at 
that  in  tho  inont'i  MaimacU'rinn.  nearly 

oorre}*{M)iuiii)g  to  our  September.  At  tiio  dawn 
of  (lay  a  proceasion  marohed  through  the  town, 
at  the  heail  <jf  which  trampcters  blew  the  sig- 
nal for  battle.  At  midduy  u  chariot  waa  driven 
toward  the  altar  crownc<l  with  myrtle  aud  va- 
rious aiir1ft"d*i  and  leading  behind  it  a  black 
bull.  In  frMt  of  the  altar  the  ardwo  of  Flatea 
immolated  tho  ]>rt\]  tn  ,Tu[)itor  and  Mercury, 
eulogized  the  henx^s  m  Iio  had  fallen  at  Platiea, 
and  sprinkled  the  ground  with  wine.  Everj 
6th  year  tliese  solemnities  were  attended  by 
oontesta,  ehaplets  being  the  reward  of  the  victors. 

ELGIN,  a  city  of  Kane  co..  111.,  on  both  banks 
of  Fox  river,  42  m.  N.  W.  from  Chicago:  pop. 
In  1860,  i,m\  in  1858,  about  4,000.  Itiaa 
prof>peroas  trading  place,  heing  ntuated  at  the 
jnnction  of  tlie  Fox  river  valley  and  the  Galena 
and  OMeago  union  railroads.  It  has  2  weeklv 
newspaper  oflSoes,  a  hank,  3  hotels,  a  grist  mill, 
a  dtRtillery,  a  carriage  factory,  2  manufactories 
of  HL^ricultural  implenionts,  and  several  sohoola 
and  academies.   It  was  settled  in  1835. 

ELGIN,  a  8.  W.  ooan^  of  Canada  West,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  traversed  by  Otter 
creek,  and  bordered  by  the  Tliames  river ;  area, 
•bout  TOO      m.\  i>op.  in  18n,SA,418. 

EIXjIN,  formerly  Morat,  a  mantimo  oo.  in 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  boanded  N.  by  Moray  frith, 
(  x"> j!)ding  40  in.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  having  a 
breadth  of  from  8  to  28  m. ;  area,  840  sq.  m. : 
pop.  in  1861,  88,969.  It  baa  a  coast  line 
about  30  m.,  on  which  are  a  few  small  harbors. 
With  the  exception  of  some  broken  masses  of 
rock,  the  surface  in  this  quarter  b  nearly  level, 
Iwt  inland  it  rises  into  hills,  inter^iened  with  fer- 
tile Talleys,  and  diversified  by  lakes.  The  Spey, 
L>  >ssi< .  and  Fmdhom,  the  first  and  last  of  which 
contaia  salmon,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Slate  and 
ilreeitone  are  the  only  valuable  minerals.  Tho 
climate  is  mild  and  dry ;  tho  s  nl  nf  the  lowlands 
is  generally  fertile,  and  the  hills  i'lirnish  pasturage 
for  black-faced  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  The 
atanlo  prodootion  is  wheal^  bat  oata,  potatoes, 
ana  tnmipe  ara  also  grown  •xtenslraj.  Less 
than  i  oT  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  there  are 
attll  large  unenclosed  tracts.  Corn,  whiskey, 
llrii,  and  timber  are  the  moat  Important  exporta. 
Tho  county  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  ^ood 
roads,  but  has  no  canals  and  no  railways.  Cfiief 
towns,  Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers,  and  Bnrghead. 
— Euiir,  a  royal  parliamentaiT  and  maoiapal 
tnrgb  and  city,  capital  of  the  amyve  ooon^,  on 
tbt  8.  bank  of  the  Ix)S'sic;  pop.  of  muniripnl 
burph  in  1851,  6,887.  It  is  suqiassed  by  few 
titk-s  of  Scotland  la  the  number  and  interest 
at  ita  aafliant  Kwnmantfc  la  lionDer  timea  it 


waaa  Ushop^s  see;  ita  eadiedral  waa  fiNmded  In 

1224,  and  w.is  burned  in  June,  1390,  by  Alexan- 
der Stuart,  commonly  called  the  wolf  of  Bade- 
nodi.  Bishop  Ban-  soon  after  eraeted  in  ita 
stead  a  cmcifonn  chnrch  with  3  towers.  Alnjat 
the  year  15CS  the  privy  council  ordered  the 
lead  to  be  stripped  from  the  roof  and  sold  to 

inaintaia  the  aonien  of  the  regent  If  nrnyr* 
noUe  Rtmotnre  has  ever  ajneabeen  fcl&ypiaed 

meal  to  de.-^truc!'  "';.  Tin  great  Central  tower 
and  spire,  lUS  feet  high,  feli  in  1711.  The 
diapter  house,  a  beantinu  piece  «f  architecture, 
in  trie  shape  of  an  octagon,  with  a  irroined  roof^ 
suppurted  by  a  handsoiiio  column  in  the  centre, 
and  elaborately  ornamented,  is  still  entire.  As 
late  as  the  be^ning  of  the  19th  centnry  Elgin 
boreninoh  of  the  aotlqiiated  look  of  an  old  eo- 
clesiasticftl  town,  but  it  is  now  greatly  clna  ^n  1. 
^iew houses  and  streets  have  taken  tho  j>lace  uf 
thooU;  aaaembly  rooms  have  iK-en  fitttil  up; 
a  neat  modem  chnrch  ha>^  been  built ;  and  tiie 
streets  are  well  swept,  drained,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  Gray's  hospital  or  infirmary,  an  institution 
endowed  with  £28,000,  ocoapies  an  elevated 
site  in  the  western  part  of  the  citj.  An  orphan 
a.«ylara  here  was  endowed  with  £70,000.  In 
connection  with  Banff  Cutlen,  Inverary,  Kin* 
tore,  and  Peterhead,  Elgin  retotna  one  raembar 

to  the  honso  of  commons. 

ELGIN  AsuKINCAlIDINE.  Thomas Bruci, 
7th  earl  o^  a  British  nobleman,  born  July  20. 
1788,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14, 1811.  He  nassed 
some  time  at  the  nnlTcndty  of  St.  Andrew*s, 
studied  law  in  Paris,  and  having  pnrsued  mili- 
tary studies  in  Germany,  entered  the  arruy  aitd 
rosatotherank  of  general.  His  time,  however, 
was  mostly  passed  in  dipl<miatio  employnienta. 
After  having  been  intrusted  with  mis^ons  to 
Brussels  and  Berlin,  in  1799  he  was  sent  OS 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Constantinople,  when 
tho  idea  oeenned  to  him  of  reacuing  from  time 
and  the  Tnrk«  and  removinf^  to  England  the 
celebrated  sculpture.^  which  are  iiovv  iu  the 
British  rouann,  and  bear  his  name.  On  bis  way 
home  he  passed  into  France,  where  Napoleon 
detained  him  as  a  hostage  on  the  rupture  of  tiio 
peace  of  Aniien.>«.  He  was  released  in  180R.  and 
passed  the  rest  of  \m  life  without  public  em- 
plojrraent.  Ha  was  a  Scotch  reuresentative  peer 
for  50  yearn.    In  1  Rl  0  Lord  Elgin  published  in 
defence  of  his  conduct  a  4to  volume,  entitled 
'^Memorandum  on  the  subject  uf  the  Earl  of 
Elgin's  Pnrsuita  in  Greece."-^ amis  Bbvci^ 
8th  eari,  son  of  the  pnwedhiir,  a  Britidi  statea- 
man,  bom  July  20.  1811.    UU  studies  woro 
begun  at  Eton,  and  completed  at  C'hristchurch, 
Oxford,  where  he  wa.H  graduated  in  1838.  Ho 
was  afterward  electe<l  fellow  of  Merton  col- 
lege.   He  comnienct'd  public  life  as  one  of  the 
riiembers  of  parliament  for  S<tnthampton  in 
1841,  hot,  ere  Uie  year  was  out,  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  eatates  of  his  fbther.   In  the  sno- 
ceediiip  year  he  wn-'  rpiminted  governor  of  Ja- 
maicik,  and  was  jjromoted  in  184H  to  the  more 
respoiwiblc  and  lucrative  post  of  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada.  Under  hia  administration  Can- 
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•dA  passed  from  the  ferment  of  recent  insarrec- 
tkm  into  *  aUte  of  tnnqmUi^,  Throngh  his 
«Derg7  and  diploiiuitie  ilall  the  n«foti«tion  of 

the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
wm  broofdit  to  a  succcsHfol  conclasion  in  1854, 
tSbet  whidi  h«  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of 
Canada,  returned  to  Eii^IuikI,  and  received  tho 
appointriiont  of  lord  lieuttaant  of  Fiieshire. 
In  tiie  spring  of  1857  he  was  appointed  mini<t- 
ter  Dlenipoteotiaqr  to  Pekio,  immediately  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  Eut,  was  present  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Canton,  ami  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
French,  succiscded  by  vigorous  measnres  in  re- 
ducing Uie  Chinese  to  terms.  After  signing  a 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  commissioners  at  Tien- 
tsin, Joly  26,  1658,  tho  conditions  of  which  were 
highly  favoruble  to  the  British,  he  ended  fur 
Japeo,  boldly  entered  the  harbor  of  Jeddo, 
Iran  whidi  n>re!gnera  had  always  been  rigidly 
excluded,  obtained  important  commercial  priv- 
ileges for  his  cuuntryinuiL,  cunciuded  a  treaty 
wUh  the  Japanese,  Ang.  26,  and  in  May,  185U, 
retomod  to  England.  Lord  Elgin  has  been 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Uie  daugh- 
t<-r  <>t  tlte  (.irl  of  Durhm,  fiwmer  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

ELGIN  HABBLES,  a  eotteotlon  of  anoient 
Bn3lptnrc<*,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Parthenon  at 
Atliens,  n0W  deposited  in  the  British  mosenm. 
Tbej  derive  their  name  from  the  earl  of  Elgin, 
wlra,  while  British  amhaMador  at  CkMistanfcinfH 
pie  in  1799-1802,  prootwed  the  permission  of 
the  Porto  to  take  away  from  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Atiieos  "  any  atones  that  might  ^pear 
interesting  to  him."  With  the  iddof  aoorpe 
of  artists  fnirn  Italy,  and  at  his  own  expense 
(ihu  BriUsligovurumcut  having  declined  to  fur- 
ther the  undertaking),  he  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  10  years  in  detaching  from  the  Parthenon, 
4>r  in  ezeavatii^  from  the  mbbish  at  its  base, 
abundant  specimen-  nf  'Ij.-  vui  iini^  ilcscriptions 
of  sculptures  with  which  it  was  ornamented, 
nieee  oondsted  of  S  Unds :  the  ooloesal  statoea 
on  the  tympana  of  tho  pcdimentg,  tho  metope?, 
and  the  frieze  around  tho  cclla.  Of  the  first,  the 
Elgin  olii'ction  contains  statues  or  fi'agmeuts  of 
statues  from  both  pediments,  those  from  the 
eartern,  on  whioh  was  represented  the  birth 
Minerva,  being  the  be^t  ]  ri  served,  while 
tiiosw  representing  tho  oonbest  of  Neptune  and 
IDnerva  f.>r  the  possesion  of  Atttea  aredhtefly 
torsos  and  fragments,  procured  by  excavation. 
Of  the  92  metopes,  it  contains  15  from  the  8. 
side  of  the  buildinfr,  repre5.entinfj  in  hipli  relief 
the  combats  of  tho  Centaorsaad  X4ipith»,  anda 
east  freak  another  now  in  the  Lonrre.  The 
slabs  from  tho  frieze  of  thcs  cclla,  representing 
in  low  relief  tho  great  Panatiienaic  procession, 
sre  the  most  namcrous  and  tho  best  preservoo 
of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  Lord  Elgin  procured,  from  the 
ruins  about  the  Athenian  AerojMdis,  tlieooh>>«sal 
ilatne  of  Bacchus  from  the  choragic  monument 
ef  Thmsylloa,  one  of  the  caryatides  from  the 
temple  of  Pandro-ns,  !\  pirrinn  of  the  frieze 
from  tho  Erochtheum,  oud  Iroguiuuta  of  the  col- 
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nmns  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erechthemn ;  beside 
nnmerotts  inaoriptions,  inoladiiuthat  commem- 
orating fbe  Atbwlans  who  ful  at  Potldna; 

tirn^  i^c,  taken  frot  i  v  irin  .s  part^  of  Athens 
aud  its  neighborhood.  The  first  instahnent  of 
these  treasores  of  antiquity  arrived  in  England 
in  1S08,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  admiration  and 
delight,  not  unmingled,  however,  with  indigna- 
tion at  what  was  considered  the  Vandalism  of 
Lord  El^in  in  removing  them  from  their  origi> 
nal  resting  place,  or  with  doubts  as  to  their 
artistic  value.  It  was  said  that  ho  liad  spent 
much  time  and  money  in  procuring  indilTerent 
Roman  marbles  of  tli»  time  of  Xladrtan,  and  tho 
project  of  purchasing  them  for  the  nation  was 
strongly  opposjcJ.  Lord  Byron  is  said  to  have 
carried  his  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
depredations  of  Lord  Eigin  to  such  an  ozteaL 
that  on  ft  Ttsit  to  the  nrtlienon  he  faiseribed 
in  a  conspicuous  place:  Quod  non  fcccrunt 
Gothiy  hoe  /eeerunt  Scoti.  Among  those  who 
urged  upon  government  the  purchase  of  the 
marbles  was  the  punter  Hayaon,  whose  style 
received  its  direction  from  the  contemplation 
of  them,  and  to  whose  earnest  pleas  with 
men  in  power  was  partly  attribnted  the  otfer 
of  £SO,<X)0  toe  the  entire  odieetion,  made  by 
Mr.  Perceval,  the  premier,  in  1811,  a-,  liich, 
however,  was  refused.  In  1812,  80  addmonal 
cases  arrive<I  in  England,  a  number  of  valuable 
marbles  bavisu;  previoudy  suffered  diipwreol^ 
and  in  181S  Lord  Elgin  offered  to  nuke  over 
the  collection  to  the  naUon  for  a  reasonable 
sum.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  purclwLso  was 
effected  for  ;68S,OOO^ne  actual  outlay  luiving 
exoe<>ded  £50,000.  The  services  of  Ix»rd  Klgin 
in  briuging  within  the  reach  of  artij^tiii,  well  as 
in  preserving  from  the  ravages  of  time,  these 
masterideces  of  antiqnitgr,  are  now  frilly  apnre- 
maled ;  snbaeqnent  erents  lumng  shown  uiat| 
had  ho  not  removed  them,  the  greater  part 
would  have  been  long  since  dt^troy&d.  lu  the 
war  of  Greek  independence,  and  especially  in 
the  last  siege  of  Athens  in  182G-7,  the  Parthe- 
non HutJered  very  serious  damiige.  Tho  Elgin 
marbles,  executed  by  Phidias  or  under  his  di- 
rection, exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
Greek  art  in  the  maturity  of  its  splendor.  Aa 
types  of  beauty  tliey  have  never  been  surpass- 
ed, and  even  in  their  present  fragmentary  and 
mutilated  condition  they  afford  models  of  form 
which  the  utmost  efforts  of  modern  art  have 
not  been  able  to  equal.  Many  casts  have 
been  taken  from  them,  of  which  tho  free  acad- 
emy of  the  city  of  New  York  possesses  a  set. 
and  mider  43nir  fa^nenee  ft  national  school  or 
sculpture  has  been  established  in  England. 

ELI,  judge  of  tho  Hebrew  »  itnmodintely  be- 
fore Samuel  He  was  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and 
officiated  as  high  priest  and  jadge  during  40 
years;  yet  he  lacked  the  power  to  discipline 
his  (»wn  family,  and  a  train  of  woes  befell  him 
and  hu  house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
His  l^ety  was  exemplary,  but  his  indolence  was 
a  source  of  ^^nlfimities.  After  a  bloody  and 
disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines^  in  which 
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liis  two  Rons  were  slain,  and  the  ark  of  tho  T.nrd 
was  capturc»d,  Eli,  wb«a  bearing  the  last  news, 
ftUback  from  Us  ehdr  tad  bioka  hla  neek,  at 

the  a^rc  of  P8. 
ELIAS.   See  Eujah. 

EUAS  LEVITA  (Heb.  JTaltri,  tho  LeviU), 
a  learned  rabbi  and  Uebrow  author,  born  at 
Nenstadi  in  Fnnooidai,  or  aeoording  to  some  in 
Italy,  in  1472,  died  in  Venice  in  1540.  He  was 
teacb(;r  of  Ikbrew  ia  Padua  frotn  1504  to  1609, 
whence  lie  wont  to  Venke  and  subsequently  to 
Home.  Ho  lost  all  hia  property  in  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  French  in  1527,  but  enjoyed  a  rep- 
utation for  U'urnin^'  and  .social  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  number  bishops  and  cardinals 
among  his  nupiU,  and  madahisiodatyioiiishtbgr 

Erinccrt.  Tie  fxcolled  as  a  critic,  prammarian, 
»xicographcr,  and  ])oet,  and  his  works  were 
tianidatea  and  very  widely  read.  Among  tb^ 
ware  aevaral  Hebrew  grammars,  of  which  hia 
Rt^w  H  1h«  most  oelebrated,  tiie  lexicograph- 
i  i:  r.'  V'i,  and  the  "Masora  of  the  Masora," 
the  standard  book  on  Hebrew  punctuation. 

tLIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jean  Baptibte  Ab- 
MAXT1  I.oi'iH  LfeoN'CR,  a  French  peolofjist,  born 
at  Cauon,  Calvados,  fckpt  25, 17'J».  Ju  1821  ho 
undertook,  by  order  of  the  government,  a  series 
of  metallorgical  exptorations,  and  waa  made  oa 
hia  retam  In  18S4  a  mining  engineer.  In  1899 
he  became  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  in 
1882  at  the  college  of  France,  and  engineer* 
innihlef  in  1888.  After  the  death  of  Firanpoia 
Arago  he  was  made  porpctnnl  secretary  of 
the  academy  of  soienci^.  Napoleon  III.  njt- 
pointed  hita  senator,  lie  wa.s  appointed  in 
1828,  together  with  Dofr^ooj,  to  aid  H.  Bro- 
chent  de  Villiera  in  prmaring  the  materials  for 
the  geological  map  of  France ;  and  in  this  com- 
mission tney  were  charged  tu  visit  England^ 
where  a  similar  work  was  in  progress,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  examine  the  metallnrgicjd  op- 
era! ions  there  practised,  and  collect  full  details, 
the  knowledfje  of  which  mi^ht  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  same  branches  of  industry  in  France. 
The  resnlts  of  their  faivestiitations  were  pnhlUi* 
ed  by  Dufrfnoy  and  JHe  do  Reanmont,  in  a  work 
entitled  Voyage  mitalluTyiqm  en  AiigUterre 
(1827),  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  and 
aflenrard  enlaiged  with  the  aid  of  IOC.  L6oa 
Ooete  and  Ferdonnet.  £lie  de  Beaumont  now 
devoted  himself  almost  excln.<.5vcly  to  geological 
researches,  w  Idle  engaged  ufion  the  preparation 
of  the  map  of  France,  and  published  frequent 
papers  in  the  AnnaM  dr*  mine*  and  other 
scientillc  journals.  In  his  Xotke  tur  k*  Bytlimai 
det  montagna  (1862),  he  endeavored  to  prove 
that  moantaln  chains  are  to  be  clasMd  aooiurd* 
li^  to  the  direcUon  of  their  range,  all  those 
lyinf!;  jiarallel  with  the  sanii^  crrf  at  circle  of  the 
earth,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  havins1)een 
uplifted  suddenly  (luring  the  same  geological 
epoch.  Tlie  uplifting,  he  contended,  wa.s  caused 
by  the  movement  resulting  from  the  coutractioa 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  the 
secular  refirigeration  of  the  plwiet.  These  vio- 
lantaflte  una  prodnoed  were  enilj  oeeiiioB* 


TiWj  exhibited  in  the  lon^  history  of  the  globe 
during  short  peiiods  of  distorbanoe  whidh  sne* 
cecded  the  mora  extended  periods  efrspose.  tm, 

the  hitter  were  deposited  the  sedlmeptary  rocl» 
of  the  peculiar  types  of  the  period,  inorganic  and 
organic,  and  every  change  to  anotlier  series  of 
rocks  was  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  cbaioe 
of  moantains  having  a  diflbrent  directloo  ftiMs 
those  which  preceded  them.  Further,  those 
stratified  rocks  of  tb©  same  epocli  tnu.^1.  iiuvo  tho 
same  direction  or  strike.  He  described  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  work  the  features  of  no  leas 
than  96  systems  of  moantains ;  and  the  £tot8  he 
collected  added  laifsly  to  the  geolopaal  knaw^ 
edge  of  the  day. 

MJJAH,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  whose  history 
is  given  in  tho  last  chapters  of  the  1st  l)Ook  of 
Kings,  and  in  tlio  opening  chapters  of  iLo 
According  to  this  he  suddenly  appeared  before 
King  Ahah,  dedanqg  that  aa  a  ponidmiani  ior 
his  miqnities  neither  dew  nor  ran  shooM  AB 
for  years,  nntil  ho  himself  inm  tuiced  the 
chango.  lie  took  refuge  from  tlie  wrath  of 
the  king  in  the  desert,  Dj  tlie  brook  Ciicrith; 
and  after  the  drying  np  of  the  brook  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Zarephatli,  where  he  was  support- 
ed by  a  poor  widow,  for  whom  his  presence 
was  a  sonree  of  blessings  during  the  diatrsasaa 
of  the  time.  After  drooght  imd*  lamine  bed 
desolated  t!ie  country  during  3  years,  he  reap- 
peared to  tho  king,  offering  to  demonstrate  Uie 
vanity  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  He  challenged 
the  idolatrous  pric«t.«,  850  in  number,  who  had 
followed  in  the  train  of  Queen  Jezebel,  to  meet 
liim  upon  Mt.  Curinel,  ami  defied  them  to  make 
fire  fall  from  heaven  to  consume  their  saorifioe. 
The  long  prayers  of  the  Bealitee  were  withoot 
success,  but  on  Elijah's  short  prayer  thr  tire 
came  down  and  connumed  not  only  the  bullock 
but  the  altar.  The  people  instantly  massacred 
the  priests,  and  then  Elijah  promised  an  end  to 
the  famine,  and  there  was  an  abundant  rain, 
liut  Jezebel  Bwearing  revenge  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  priests,  El^ah  ^ain  fled  to  the 
wilderaeaa  of  lit.  Horeh  and  bid  himself  in  a 
cnvi  rn  Then  he  was  commanded  to  return 
anti  anoint  Hazacl  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  over 
Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet  in  \m  own  place. 
On  his  way  he  fonnd  Elisha  and  made  him  hia 
disciple,  and  as  he  appeared  again  liefore  AhafaL 
guilty  of  I  he  Mood  of  NalHith,  the  king  humbled 
himself  and  repented.  Ahaziab,  his  son,  who 
sneeeeded  to  tiie  throne,  fell  ill,  and  Elnah  an- 
nonncod  to  him  through  his  agents  that  his 
sickne^  would  end  in  death.  Aliaziah  sent  a 
captain  and  60  armed  men  to  seize  Kiljuh ;  bot 
fire  from  heaven  oonsomed  the  tiand.  A  aeo- 
ond  company  met  with  the  same  Ihte.  AA 
length  he  appear^!  jh  ,n-illy  !)eforc  the  king 
and  repeate<l  his  annoimcement.  His  niiijaioa 
was  now  acoom|)lished.  He  made  a  vis.it  tO 
thn  srhool  of  tho  prophets  at  Ik-thcl,  and 
having,  in  company  with  Elisha,  crossi.«d  tho 
Jordui,  the  waters  of  which  he  divided  by 
smiting  them  with  hia  mantle,  he  was  taken 
ly  kto  hmtm  hj  •  wUdwlnd,  i&  a  char* 
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lot  of  flr©  drjivvn  T  v  li  orses  of  fire.  The  dftto  of 
this  cTent  U  lixcd  ia  the  early  part  of  the  9th 

ELIMINATION  (Lat.  diminare,  to  tnrn  oTit 
of  door*),  the  separation  and  exolasion  ot  some 
partacnlar  snbst-itico  from  a  oompoand,  or  of 
•Otoe  particalar  aymbnl  from  an  algebraio  ex- 
puduu,  riinpUfying  the  cotnpoand  or 

espr^Ion,  and  readeriJig  it  mftkA»  of  Itartber 
•nalvsis  and  nse. 

ELIOT,  JoHx,  oommonlr  called  the  **  Apo** 
tie  of  the  Indinn"."  an  American  clcrpTtnan, 
bom  in  Nasinp,  England,  in  16W,  died  ia  Rox- 
banr,  Mass.,  May  20,  1690.  Ho  waa  edaoated 
at  Cambridge,  for  aoune  time  an  inMrnotor 
of  yooth,  and  In  1081  eano  to  Boaton,  Km., 
wh<»re  ho  pron-hed  to  the  church  of  \fr. 
Wiiaon,  who  was  then  in  England.  In  1633  he 
waa  nttlodw  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury, 
where  be  remained  to  the  end  of  his  dnys. 
Being  impressed  with  the  beniphu  d  corulition 
of  tlie  Indians,  whom  he  fancied  to  bo  tho 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
the  legi.Matmre  having  paand  in  aet  for  the 
pmpa'^'ition  of  the  po^ipoi  araonj^  tficm,  he  com- 
ineuc^d  preaching  regularly  to  them  in  their 
own  lan<niage  at  Nonnntam,  now  apart  of  New- 
tOCL  He  had  acquired  their  langnage  through 
the  aMhtAdce  of  an  intelligent  Indian  servant 
in  his  family  who  had  leurned  English.  Tlio 
fir*  aervicG  was  held  Oct.  28,  1646.  After 
pnfer  he  addressed  them  in  a  aermoo,  In  wbiidh 
he  «tnted  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chri«t!nnitr, 
and  applied  them  to  their  condition,  inviting  Uis 
liearers  at  the  close  to  ask  any  questions  that 
night  oecnrto  them.  One  adrad  whether  God 
oooM  vnderetand  prarem  in  the  Indian  lan- 
(rn  i;-  i  iothi  r,  ho \v  oonld  there  bo  an  image 
of  since  it  wait  forbidden  in  the  M  com- 
nandment ;  another,  how  the  Indians  could  dif- 
fer so  mnch  from  tho  E'lir^i^h  in  their  vifwii  of 
religiouii  truth  if  they  all  at  iirst  had  but  one 
&ther ;  another,  how  came  the  world  so  full  of 
pe^le  if  tiiey  were  all  once  drowned  in  the 
nocn.  The  eonArenoe  lasted  8  faottrs,  and  was 
fitllowed  by  otiiers  in  whi.-h  sinr.l;ir  qiioric^ 
were  proiiounded  by  the  Indians,  uiio  of  whom, 
Tery  age<i,  inquired,  with  tears,  whether  it  waa 
too  late  for  such  an  old  man  as  he  to  repent 
and  be  saved.  Eliot  was  strongly  opposed  by 
ifync  of  tli  j  ;\ri'l  conjurers,  who  threat- 

eaed  lum  with  violence  if  he  did  not  desist  from 
Ms  lahon;  bat  hb  answer  waa:    I  am  about 
the  work  of  the  great  Ood,  and  ho  is  with  me, 
so  tliat  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  tlio  sachems  in 
the  coantry.    I  will  go  on ;  do  you  touch  me  if 
TOO  ddre."  A  settiement  of  " praying  Indians" 
iras  soon  formed  at  Nonantum,  which  in  1961 
was  removed  to  Xatick,  where  in  1660  an  Indian 
chtnrch  was  organized,  and  the  oommuoity  flour- 
Uied  far  many  years.  EHot  tniTeUed  exten- 
Bvelr.  inakinj^  missionary  tours  every  fortnight ; 
BlanCed  a  number  of  churches;  visited  aii  the 
hdisns  In  the  Wassnchnsetts  and  Plymouth  col- 
»nfc«    fl^^  once  preached  the  goipel  to  the 
famous  King  Philip,  who  rcjeetM  It  la  Mria. 


In  thcso  lahors  of  honcvolonco  he  choerfhlly  en- 
countered both  dangers  and  hardships.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  says :  "  I  have  not  been  dry 
nij^htor  day  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  nnto 
tlio  sixth,  but  so  travelled ;  and  at  night  pall  off 
my  boots,  and  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with 
them  agam,  and  io  oonthuie;  hat  Qod  atem  in 
and  iielpe.**  He  indooed  large  bodies  of  Tndions 
to  give  up  their  siivngo  cu-^toin^i  ntid  habit>^,  and 
fbrm  themselvos  into  civilized  coinirnmities;  led 
many  persons  to  engage  In  the  niiiisiunary  work 
nni'>rig  thetu,  and  lived  to  see  no  fewer  than  24 
oi  ttiem  bccuuji)  preachers  of  tha  gospel  to  their 
own  tribes.  His  influence  over  the  Indians  was 
almost  unbounded.  He  protected  them  in  167& 
during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the  people  of 
Mafsachu-iotts  had  resolved  to  extirpate  them; 
and  though  he  sutlerod  much  abu>o  tor  tlio  part 
ho  took,  nothing  could  aludte  his  fu'thful  friend- 
ship for  them.  At  tho  npo  of  80  lie  offered  to 
give  up  hissaliiry  from  tlie  churdi  in  Roxbury, 
and  desired  to  bo  released  from  his  labors  a3 
their  teacher  \  and  whoa,  from  iacreasing  infirm- 
ttiea,  be  ooold  no  longer  visit  the  InAans^  he 
persuaded  a  number  of  families  to  send  their  ne- 
gro servants  to  him  every  week,  tliut  ho  might 
ioatmet  them  in  the  word  of  God.  His  declin- 
ing years  were  without  pain  or  disease.  Itr. 
Eliot  was  one  of  the  roost  laborions  and  useful 
ministers  of  liid  day  ;  his  discourses,  unlike  those 
of  most  preachers  of  the  time,  were  direct  and 
ftee  from  pedantry,  and  everywhere  aooeptaUe. 
In  all  circumstances  hw  first  inquiry  wa^,  how 
he  might  du  some  good  to  those  about  hiiii.  His 
manner  of  living  was  very  simple.  He  allowed 
himself  hot  ILttw  sleep ;  a  single  plain  dbh  fiir* 
nished  his  ordinary  repast.  He  gave  to  the  In- 
dians most  rtf  his  annual  salary  of  £50,  which 
he  received  from  tho  society  fur  propagating  the 
gospel ;  and  it  is  rdated  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  parish  trea'^urer  was  paying  liim,  he 
tied  tho  ends  of  the  handkerchief  into  wliich  ho 
put  the  money  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  possible, 
to  prevent  Mx.  Eliot  £rom  giving  it  away  before 
he  should  reach  home.  Ctalling  at  onoe,  how- 
evor,  on  a  family  suffering  from  sickness  and 
want,  he  told  them  God  had  sent  them  relief, 
and  began  to  untie  the  knots;  hot  becoming  im- 
patient, ho  gnve  handkerchief  and  all  to  the 
mother,  sayiui,':  ''Here,  my  dear,  take  it;  I 
Ik  111  vo  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  you,"  Among 
Mr.  EUot^s  peculiarities  was  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
Jndiee  agdnst  wigs  and  long  hair,  preaching  and 
praying  vehemently  against  both,  and  attribot* 
ing  to  them  the  evils  imder  which  the  oountiy 
suffered.  Hahadlhaaamaitrongavershmtollw 
use  of  tobacco,  and  denonnoed  it  iu  the  sevenst 
terras.  Richard  Baxter  said  of  Mr.  Eliot:  •"nieie 
was  no  man  on  earth  that  I  lionored  above  him." 
All  New  England  bewailed  his  deatii  as  a  great 
and  general  calamitv;  and  Cotton  Miather  tells 
us:  "We  had  a  tradition  thatt'.c  country  could 
never  perisii  as  long  as  Eliot  was  alive.  — A  list 
of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Eliot  mav  Ikj  i  jund 
huhisiife^  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  m  Sparks'* 
"  AiMikaii  Biography.*'  Amoog  them  are  m* 
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oonnts  of  tho  progrm  of  th»  goapel  among  the  fiifsd  In  Utorarf  labor,  bat  tlao  ^Tuig  mucb 

IncHaiw;  tho  ^'Obrbttan  Ooamioowealth,"  pub-  «ne  and  Kkooght  to  fhe  boriiMW  of  pnustioal 

lishofl  in  'Enf^luiKl  about  1660,  wbicb,  when  ro-  teaching.   Beside  private  pupils,  hegavegnitu- 
ceived  in  MasiiacliusettA,  was  regarded     sedi-  itooa  instruction  to  da&i^  of  Toang  working 
tkafl,  to  much  so  that  the  governor  and  oooooil  men,  and  omanized  a  choritjr  aMioolfor  yagrant 
required  Mr.  Eliot  to  retract  its  t<?achitif?s,  because  children.    His  first  publication,  a  small  volume, 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  their  liiiiivc  cuuti-  pru<lucc>(i  in  Hoston  in  1847,  entitled  "Passages 
try;  an  Indian  grammar  (ICA'A);  the  i>salm3  from  the  History  of  Lil>erty,''  traced  the  career 
trattslated  into  Indian  metre  (1664) ;  and  a  bar-  of  Arnold  of  Bresoia  and  other  earlj  Italian  re- 
tnony  of  the  Guspels,  in  English  (1678).  His  fynaetn,  of  Savonarola,  of  Wycliffe,  and  toadied 
crent  work,  liowover,  was  the  translation  of  the  upon  the  war  of  the  oorarouniiif    in  Caaitlle. 
Bible  iiuo  the  Indian  tongue ;  the  New  Testa-  The  first  portion  of  the  elaborate  work  to  whicb 
nient  w:h  first  published  in  1661,  and  the  Old  in  ho  Juul  chieHy  devoted  himself,  appeared  in  9 
1668  ;  and  both  were  issued  in  subsc(iuont  edi-  vols.  8vo.  in  New  York  in  1849,  entitled  "The 
ttons.  This  work  vi-as  ])ublis]ied  at  Cambridge,  Liberty  of  Rome."    A  second  revised  edition 
and  wasilio  only  Bible  printed  in  America  until  a  ajjpearod  in  lioston  in  1853,  entitled  "  The  His- 
moch  later  period.  The  longest  single  word  in  tory  of  Liberty.  Parti.  The  Anoient  Bouaas." 
itle**WBt8ppealttiikqiunmnoobwehtttokauoh,**  In  the  same  year  was  pnbliabed  In  Boston  a 
jiignifying  "  kneeling  down  to  him,"  in  Mark  i.  further  portion  <  t"  rliosame  work  inSTols.  8vo., 
40 ;  which  illustrates  the  jest  of  Cotton  Mather,  oalled   The  1 1  isi  ory  of  Liberty.  Part  IL  The 
who  laid  ha  tboogbt  the  words  of  the  langnaga  Early  Christians."  The  author  is  now  engaged 
must  have  been  growing  ever  Bince  the  disper-  npon  a  third  part  of  this  work,  in  which  he  will 
sion  at  Babel. — Jared,  grandson  of  tlie  preced-  treat  of  tlio  iiistory  of  liberty  during  the  papid 
ing,  and  minister  in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  burn  ages.  Tiieso  liiHtorie^i  are  characterized  by  great 
Kor.  7, 1686,  died  April  22, 1768.  He  was  an  depth  and  patience  of  research,  a  philoeophical 
able  and  eomtant  preadier,  a  botaniaty  and  a  method,  and  a  reTerentiil  and  roigioas  tone ; 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  was  the  but  they  are  not  popular  cither  in  essence  or  in 
first  to  introdacu  the  wiiilu  mulberry  tree  into  form,  and  they  have  not  received  from  the  gen- 
Connecticut,  and  iliscovered  a  process  of  extraet-  oral  pnblie  the  attention  which  their  substanUat 
ing  iron  from  ferruginon«»  Bands,    lie  was  also  merit;*  deserve.    In  1866  he  published  in  Boa- 
regarded  as  the  first  physician  of  liis  day  in,  the  ton  "  A  Manual  of  United  States  HUtory,  1492- 
colony;  and  such  was  his  .success  in  the  treat-  185G,"  a  carefully  preparetl  work,  distinguished 
meat  of  insanity  and  obronio  complaiota,  that  for  fidalit/  of  research  and  condensed  oleameaa 
kewaaseaiellmeeaant  for  to  Newport  and  6oe-  of  statament^  Mr.  Etiot  has  ahm  been  an  ooea> 
ton,  and  was  more  extensively  consulted  fhm  sional  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
any  other  physician  in  New  England,   in  his  the  country.   He  is  at  pnj^nt  profus^r  uf  his- 
■uilti plied  pursuits  his  judgment  seemed  always  tory  and  political  science  in  Trinity  college, 
good,  and  his  success  almost  unfailing.  Hartford.   A  man  of  earnest  religious  faith,  he 
ET,IOT,  John.  D.D.,  an  American  dergv man,  believes  that  educAtion  in  America  needs  a 
I  l  i I  ill  Boston,  May  31,  17.J  i,  died  there,  Feb.  14,  stronger  infusion  of  the  religious  element,  and 
Ibia.  With  his  friend  Dr.  lielknapbeooOperated  his  life,  bis  writings,  and  his  practical  teachings 
inestabUabiagandao8tainingthe'*Ma88aehiiMtta  in  his  department,  are  sliaped  and  colored  hf 
Historical  Society,"  to  the  publicationa  of  which  this  ruling  idea. 

ho  contributed  many  valuable  papers.    lie  \v:\a      ELIOTT,  Gbobok  AxjorsTra,  Baron  Heath- 

moeh  angagid  in  biographical  and  historical  field,  a  British  general,  born  in  Stobbs,  Kox- 

rcsearches,  and  in  1809  published  his  well-  burglisliire,  Scotland,  in  1718,  died  in  Aix  la 

known  '*  New  England  Biographical  Diction-  Chapelle,  July  4,  1790.    lie  was  educated  at 

"ary."    He  also  published  a  number  of  sermons  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  subsequently 

on  different  occasion^  and  fleveral  memoirs  of  stodied  tiiu  art  of  war  at  the  celebrated  school 

distinguished  persona.  of  artillery  at  La  Fire.  He  entered  the  Brit- 

ELIOT,  Samusl,  an  American  antlior,  born  ish  army  in  1735,  and  from  that  period  until 

in  Boston,  Dec.  22,  1821,  a  son  of  "William  Ha-  the  close  of  the  7  years'  war  waa  actively  em- 

vard  Eliot,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  Kliot,  who  ployed  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  eqnd 

founded  the  Eliot  professorsbin  in  Harvard  col-  capacity  ns  an  officer  of  cavalry,  of  engineers, 

lege.   He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  and  ot  the  stafl'.    lie  distinguished  himself 

1839,  with  tiio  liigliest  honors  of  Ills  cl.ass,  though  greatly  at  Detlingen,  and  many  other  action-*  in 

one  uf  the  youngest  members.   Having  decided  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  his 

aipon  a  life  of  bnsiness,  he  passed  2  years  in  a  celebrated  rsghnenl  of  light  norat.   After  tfa« 

connting  room  in  Boston,  after  Ic  uiii^';  college;  peace  ho  ohtflinod  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 

but  he  abandoned  his  original  j  inposo  at  the  eral,  and  in  1776  wm  appointed  governor  of 

and  of  this  period.    The  next  4  years  were  Gibraltar,  the  defence  of  which  place  fur  more 

nent  by  him  in  foreign  travel  and  in  studies  than  3  years  against  the  combined  French  and 

aioroad.   In  Rome,  in  1845,  he  formed  the  plan  Spanish  forces  was  the  chief  exploit  of  his  life, 

of  writing  a  history  of  liberty,  and  began  upon  and  one  of  tin'  in      memorable  events  in  mili- 

it>   For  some  years  after  his  return  he  resided  tary  annals.  During  the  grand  attack  (Sept* 

iafioatoa  or  its  immadiala  iiaighboriiood,«B»  18,  ITS^X  sdvenlhnadradyiaoaaarhaafyavd- 
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aaooe  wen  dire^«d  agaiiut  the  £ortr^  bMide 
Ite  liMltfiw  of  47  ddp*  of  tiM  line,  of  10  brt- 

tdring  ships  of  peoaliur  construction  and  great 
■traagth,  mod  of  uinamerublo  I'ri^atiH  and  gim- 
boata;  bni  owing  to  the  ezertiona  of  Qma, 
£liott  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  with  immonso 
dostrnctioQ  of  life  and  ships,  and  with  but  tri- 
fling ioss  to  the  bt-siogtHl.  Un  liis  return  to  Eng^ 
land  be  leoeived  the  thanks  of  both  houaeit  fif 
yrii— lent,  and  wm  nude  s  knight  of  the  beth 
by  Creorgo  III.;  and  on  July  6,  1787,  lio  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Uoathtield  of 
Gibrdtar,  iiid  a  pennon  WM  Mitlad  on  Um  aiMl 
bis  snoceaaor. 

EUQUATIOH  (Lat.  elijuo,  to  melt),  the 
intiihixl  uf  »o])iu-ating  metals  from  each  other  by 
melting  ont  the  more  fusiUe  8k  temperatures 
.  below  the  melting  point  of  aaotiier  with  which 
thoy  may  bo  alloyed.  It  w  as  formerly  largely 
pRtctis4^  lu  a^^yiug,  piirticularly  in  He{)nriiting 
nlloys  of  copper  and  silver.  Load  was  &mt 
Bad  ted  with  them,  and  the  mixture  being  then 
earefolly  remelted  upon  an  inclined  iron  piste, 
the  load  first  melted  nnd  flowed  down  a  chtui- 
Delintheplate|leoTiagtheoopperbefaiod.  The 
iklrw  wae  afterwanl  easilj  aeperated  ftom  (he 
leaf]  by  copelling.    (See  Assaying.) 

£Li£s  £uUf  in  ancient  Greece,  a  country  of 
tt>e  Peloponn—B ,  extending  along  the  Ionian  sea 
from  tbe  pnmoatory  Araxus  to  the  river  Neda ; 
greats  breadth  aboat  85  m.,  from  the  promon- 
t*-»ry  of  Chelonatas  to  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Ery- 
manthviw,  where  the  boundaries  of  £li%  Arcadia, 
and  Aohaio  oome  together;  area,  aboot  1,000 
sq.  m.  It  contained  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Acbaiaa  and  Arciuliaa  mounlaitiH,  Erymanthns 
Photce,  and  LycsBus,  and  though  its  surface  was 
for  the  most  part  uneven,  it  had  many  valleys 
and  bUydM  of  great  fertility.  Its  principal 
rivers  were  the  Alpheus  and  tlie  J'eneus. 
Tb»  whole  territory  inoloded  8  districts :  Elis,  in 
fee  narrower  eaose,  or  UoUow  Elis ;  Pisatis,  sep- 
arated from  tfie  fir^t  by  an  arm  of  the  Pholos 
moantains;  aud  TriphyiiiL,  Iving  6.  uf  the  Al- 
pheos.  Of  these.  Hollow  Elis,  so  called  flnm 
lu  being  a  Tale  set  in  a  circle  of  mountaina.  was 
the  most  northern  and  the  most  fertile.  Here, 
and  nowhere  else  in  Greece,  grew  the  !l  ix  <  ll.  il 
iMSttf,  as  tine  but  not  as  yellow  as  that  of  the 
Bebrewe,  as  was  remarked  by  Paunanias.  At 
the  Tim  •  i  f"  the  !> orir  tiivauon,  Oxylu«?  led  the 
Ueraciidiu  Rjuth  by  liie  more  difficult  way  of 
Arcadia,  lest  they  'should  see  and  be  attraeted 
by  the  riebaeee  of  thw  pbuo.  Hollow  £lie  never 
contained  more  than  8  cttiea,  Elis,  with  its  her* 
bor  Cyllone,  and  Pylus.  These  were  unwalled, 
and  protected  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  ooun- 
Iry,  which  by  the  common  kw  of  Oreeoe 
was  regarded  as  inviolable,  on  account  of  its 
posiossion  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens 
«n  the  banks  of  the  Alpheos.  Here,  once  in 
every  4  yearn,  all  the  states  aawmbled  for  re- 
lilfious  gnnie<i.  This  sacred  character  of  Elis 
wa^  however,  disrepinled  during  the  Pelopon^ 
oe»iAn  wur  by  the  Athoniana.  Afterward  King 
Agii  of  Sparta  pr«H»d  MMM  Ihilnriwna  togk 


tack  £Ui^  bat  on  the  first  attenoi  fled  alarm* 
ed  by  an  earthquake,  and  ftlled  fai  a  mbea> 

quent  attack.  Cyllono  h  mentioned  in  Homer's 
catalogue  of  shipii,  but  of  the  Elcan  I'ylus  no 
iign  ramaina  but  the  name,  it  having  been  de> 
Btroved  even  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece. 
Hollow  Elis  is  the  scene  of  the  lejcrend  of  the 
Angeim  stabk-a  cloansc<l  by  tiio  current  of  the 
Peoeiis,  which  Ueroulcs  made  to  pass  tiirotwh 
tfaenu  The  Elean  horses,  too,  were  famous  ror 
bearing  off  the  Olympic  prizes,  and  mcritod 
the  praises  of  Pindar.  Pisatis,  which  wo^i  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Alphena,  had  8  eitie«^  S  of 
which,  Pisa  utid  Salrnone,  are  Celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  CEntjUiau"*,  Peli^jis,  and  Salinonous. 
From  the  time  of  the  Doric  invasion  there  was 
hostility  between  the  proper  ELeans  and  the 
Ptaattana,  eanaed  by  the  eudm  of  the  former  to 
direct  the  Olympic  gamcH.  This  jealousy  gave 
ri:ie  to  several  word  mid  alternations  of  suprem- 
acy. The  Eleans,  finally  vict<jrioiH  in  the  50th 
Olympiad,  dcUroyed  the  ciry  of  Pisa.  In  this 
district  was  Olympia,  the  scat  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  (ireek  games,  and  the  quaternial 
scene  of  the  most  splendid  of  Greek  assemblages. 
Triphylui,  the  amalket  and  the  MNtthem  divte- 
ion  of  Elis,  was  separated  from  Mcssenia  by  the 
Neda,  and  was  fertile  only  in  the  interior.  Here 
was  Mount  Hinthe,  tlio  highest  in  Elis,  one  of 
the  seats  of  tlie  worship  of  Hades.  Some  of  the 
cities, of  Elis  hardly  yielded  to  Corinth  and 
8parta  in  the  magnilioenca  of  their  moninncnta 
and  temples.  The  Eleans  took  part  in  the  Tro- 
jan, Peloponneaian,  and  the  other  general  Gre- 
cian wars,  and  were  almost  constantly  in  strife 
with  some  one  of  their  neighbors.  Thoy  re* 
tainedtibe  celebration  of  their  renowned  Olym* 
pic  gnine^  till  A.  D.  894,  when  the  festival  was 
abolished  by  the  emperor  Theodoeins.  Two 
years  later  the  <  uuiii  rj  was  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  by  Aioric.  Again  in  the  middle  ages 
Ella  beeame  of  aome  importanee  in  the  haoda 
of  French  adventurers,  nnd  subsequently  of  the 
Venetians.  But  the  memory*  of  its  ancient  re- 
Hglona  ehaisoter,  and  traditions  of  its  cnltiva* 
tion  and  large  and  active  population,  give  to  it 
its  only  modem  interest 

ELISABETGRAD,  Ei.ieAVExoiiAD,  orTEusA-* 
vnoKAA^  a  fortified  town  of  ti.  KusaiOi  in  the 
gorenmeot  of  Cheraon,  180  ro.  K.  Inxtt  the 
town  of  that  name;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is 
Bitnnted  on  the  river  Jugul,  is  tiie  capital  of  a 
circle  of  its  own  name,  is  hexsgonal  in  shape, 
fortified  and  well  built,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  military  colonies  E.  of  the  Bug,  contains  a 
large  hospital  and  5  churdies,  has  considerable 
(rada^  and  the  priaeipal annual  fair  in  thegovem* 
nent  It  was  Ibandedia  1754,  and  named  after 
the  empres."?  Eliz.'xbeth. 

ELISUA,  son  uf  bbuphat^  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
whose  history  is  given  in  the  2d  book  of  Kings. 
He  was  ploughing  with  12  yoke  of  oxen,  when 
Elijah,  returning  from  Horeb,  called  him  to  the 
prophetic  ofiioe.  At  the  moment  when  Elijah 
diaaupeared  from  the  earth,  Ellsha  received  his 
nHH^  and  waa  BMogninid  biy  the  nthar  pnph> 
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«ti  ai  tbetr  q^riUul  diieil  He  diridfld  the 
wttm  «t  the  Jordan  hj  ettending  over  them 

the  robe  of  his  ma'iter,  rendered  tlie  bitter  foon* 
teia  of  Jerioho  sweet  by  casting  salt  iuto  it^ 
onmed  the  dilldren  of  Bethelf  who  mocked  him, 
and  were  dcvmii  ed  by  2  bean*,  prcnHcted  the 
victory  of  Jehoram  und  Jebosbniibat  over  tlie 
HoabiteB,  restored  the  fortmie  of  a  widow  per- 
•ecoted  b/  her  ore^tora,  raiaed  to  life  the  aoa 
of  a  woman  of  Shiuani  who  had  gfven  him  hoe> 
pitality,  and  cured  tbo  leprosy  of  Niiaman.  He 
defeated  oil  the  projeotii  of  li^abadad,  king  of 
Sjria,  agmnst  Israel,  caused  the  boat  seat  to 
capture  litifiself  to  bo  smitten  Mith  blindness, 
aud  having  sltowti  Uiem  how  easily  lio  could 
destroy  them,  dismissed  them,  astonished  at  his 
power  and  moderation.  Samaria  being  rediued 
to  extreme  Aunlne  by  uege,  Elisha  oreAeted 
incredible  abundance,  whieb  was  suddenly  ob- 
tained bj  tie  panic  and  flight  of  the  Syrian 
army,  teoTing  their  tents  tilled  with  gold  and 
provistons.  lie  foretold  fhc  dcnth  of  I^onbadatl, 
and  tbu  succession  of  ila/.ael,  innrdercr. 
Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  visited  by  King 
Joesh,  to  whom  he  promiaed  8  viotones  over  the 
Bjviam.  Hie  death  ft  fixed  tn  the  hitter  partof 
the  9th  century  II.  C. 

ELIXIK  (Lat.  elijco,  to  boil,  or  oerhi^is  a  word 
of  Arobie  origio),  applied  in  old  pharmacy  to 
certain  oTtrncr-j  filit.iined  by  boiling,  as  elixir 
of  vitriol,  a  uiixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
some  aromatic  tincture ;  nnd  in  modern  phnr- 
maojr  the  name  ia  retained  for  variooa  tiootoraa 
naoe  vpofaeveratfngredleiita.  The  elehemlsta 
applied  it  to  a  number  of  solutions  thij  eo^ 
ploved  in  tlie  transmutation  of  metals. 

ELIZA! SET II,  adQr,  capital  of  Union  eo.,  K. 
J.,  on  Elizal>et)itown  creek,  2^  m.  from  its  en- 
^  trance  iuto  htaten  Island  s>ouud,  and  u  m.  tS.  W. 
from  Newark;  pop.  in  1865,  8.978.  It  is  regu- 
larly boUt  on  high  ground  with  atraight  atreeta. 
diaded  with  treea,  and  ooatains  a  mimber  of 
excellent  scho(>!>,  tbo  county  offices,  a  bank,  a 
newspaper  oiiice,  6ev«ral  large  inonniactories, 
and  12  cburcbvs,  viz. :  1  Haptist,  8  Episcopal,  8 
Idethodist^  8  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Vessels  of  3UU  tuna  can  reach  Elizabeth- 
port,  2^  m.  from  the  city,  at  the  month  of  tbo 
ereek,  and  near  the  entrance  of  Stateo  laland 
aoonl  hitrt  Kewark  bay,  and  vemela  of  80  tone 
Can  ascend  to  Elizabeth.  The  New  Jersey  cen- 
tral and  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  city.  It  was  settled  in 
lfifj5,  nnd  wn-^  ]on>„'  the  (Mjiitnl  nnd  cJiiof  town  of 
tLu  it  Was  luruierly  culled  Eiiziibelhtown. 

EIJZA6ETH,  second  queen  regnant  of  Eng- 
land, and  last  sovereign  of  the  Todor  line,  daqgh- 
ter  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Anne  Boleyn,  bom  at 
the  palace  <»f  Greenwich,  Sept.  7,  15:33,  died 
March  84,  1603.  She  was  virtually  made  heir- 
eas  presumptive  to  the  throne  inunedietely  after 
her  birth,  by  act  of  pnrlinment,  to  the  eirlnsiun 
of  her  sister  Mary,  daughter  of  CaUmrine  of 
Aragon,  who  was  more  than  17  years  her  senior. 
The  king,  though  bitteriy  ^aappoioted  in  the 
MX  of  the  ohttd,  Aowed  atteehnwt  to  lMr,aad 


inUrarted  himself  in  her  ednoatiotL  He  nir> 
poaed  wedding  her  to  the  8d  eon  of  IVaneb  L 

of  France.  In  her  3d  year  ber  fortunes  were 
clouded  by  the  occurrence  of  tliat  tragedy  which 
sent  her  mother  to  the  scatlold.  Elizabeth  waa 
in  her  turn  declared  illegitimate,  and  fell  into 
contempt.  The  birth  of  her  only  brother,  after- 
ward Edward  VI.,  happened  in  1587,  nnd  her  first 
public  act  was  to  bear  (he  chricm  at  bi«  christen- 
ing, she  being  henelfcanfled  hi  tiMtrme  of  Lord 
Hertford.  She  was  educ^ited  by  Lady  Bryan,  a 
superior  woman,  and  early  showed  talent.  To 
her  brother  she  became  attached.  With  Hen* 
ry'.s  la.st  3  wives  she  wa^  on  the  best  of  terms. 
At  10  years  ber  hand  was  offered  to  the  carl  of 
Arrun,  but  refused.  A  marriase  between  her 
and  Prince  Philip  of  Spain  waa  talked  of  an  1545. 
The  preceding  year  die  had  been  reatortd  to  her 
right  of  succession,  but  the  act  declaring  her 
illegitimate  was  never  repealed.  She  had  al> 
ready  become  very  learned,  understanding  the 
Latin,  French,  Italian, Spanish,  and  Flemish  lan- 
guage She  trauslated  a  w  ork  from  the  Italian, 
and  dedicated  it  to  ber  last  stepmother.  Her 
poetiy  waa veiy good liwAPriooeiai  bother&- 
voriteatody-waahletory.  Bheb  known  to  havo 
shared  tbo  instruction  recel%'ed  by  ber  brother 
from  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  dying  in  Jan.  1547  (N.  &),  EUaa- 
bcth  foimd  herself,  by  his  will,  the  next  person 
in  tbo  order  of  suooesaion  to  Mary,  and  in  other 
respects  liberally  provided  for.  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sndlev,  an  aneie  of  the  kiiMd  endeavored  to 
get  her  ftir  hia  wlSs;  hot  he  m&A^  and  married 
C.Ltl.p.r'ne  Parr,  Henry's  last  wife,  at  wIiDse  in- 
stauoe  Elizabeth  had  n^ected  him.  Her  studies 
were  continued,  and  she  became  the  pupil  of 
Hoper  Aficham,  on  the  death  of  Vrilll  ini  (irin- 
dal,  when  she  waa  16,  With  hiui  Jn.  i  luJ  iu 
Ladnthe  works  of  Li vy  and  Cicero,  and  in  Greek 
tboee  of  Bt^thoolea.  the  aeleot  orations  of  Isoor»- 
tce,aBdtheKewT8ataroeot.  Eliaaheth  waa  re- 
siling' witfi  1 1  r  ctepmotber,  and  the  freedom  she 
allowed  Lord  Seymour  caui^ed  much  scandal,  and 
led  to  her  removal  to  Hatfield.  After  his  wife's 
death,  Scymonr  renewed  his  acquaintanf^c  with 
EiizalioUi.  but  bb  arrest  aud  executiou  uu  ihe 
charge  or  treason  prevented  the  eucccas  of  bis 
designs.  Kliicaheth,  on  hearing  of  hia  death, 
merely  said  that  there  had  died  a  man  of  umdk 
wit  and  very  little  jiir!innent — words  which  ac- 
curately describe  the  man.  Her  reputation, 
however,  suffered  eeverely,  and  the  most  scan- 
dalous stories  were  mn-enf  respecting  her  and 
Seymonr.  It  is  certain  Ihui  sbtt  lung  cherished 
a  regard  for  his  memory.  An  atta<»  of  illness 
endangered  her  hfb,  and  led  to  her  lN»ing  better 
trealad,  though  ahe  waa  not  aflowed  to  aee  the 
king,  whose  iSfeoUon  for  ber  was  unbroken .  I  a 
1651  she  was  restored  to  favor.  She  was  now 
r^ardod  as  being  in  some  sort  the  rival  of  Xary, 
find  a*^  the  chirf  person  in  the  Tnite-^Lant  party, 
oti  Mary  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  Calliolics.  The 
plan  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  to  ex- 
clude both  iadiea  fhmi  the  throne^and  to  aeoore 
itforl«4ri«wOKy,  whoB  b*hadeiaiad(o 
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mnrrr  om  nfhh  jions,  put  nn  end  to  tliis  rivnlry. 
The  king  was  NorUiumberLnKr?  tool,  and  vras 
not  allowed  to  see  Elizabeth  in  1 1    1  ast  dftja.  He 
15  pnppoiied  to         been  coniplotely  («ttrnnge(l 
from  hcT.    On  his  death,  thy  duke  otFcred  Eliz- 
abeth a  large  sum  of  money,  mul  n  valuable  pr.int 
of  limd5,  if  sho  woakl  AcquMsoe  ia  the  new  urder 
oftibinffs;  bnt  8li»  referred  him  to  Maiy,  during 
whose  life  ?he  had  nothing  to  resign.   She  did 
not  raiao  a  force  to  aid  Mary,  as  it  wm  not  in  her 
power  to  do  so,  bnt  joined  her  soon  nfter  her  soc- 
cer, in  1553,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops. 
Tlicy  were  on  the  best  of  term*,  but  in  a  month 
thej  becauiecnemies.  Mary's  stubborn  fidelity  to 
tiie  old  Mth  offended  many  of  her  milgocta,  who 
looked  toEKmbeth  asflidr  ftitnra  sovereign,  tiie 
quL  Oti  havinc  ])(t«sed  middle  life,  and  being  single. 
Thoir  relative  positions  were  safflcient  to  cause 
maa^ity  between  them,  and  Eliiabeth*a  refusal 
to  attend  mass  offended  the  soTereign  and  her 
Catholic  adriaera.   After  mach  qaarrcUing,  the 
prince.-?-'*  atFeoted  to  give  way,  and  attended  the 
oaeen  at  nam.  Her  oldeot  was  to  have  her 
n^t  to  die  Roeoenfon  aomf  tted  at  the  eoroa»« 
tion,  in  which  ahe  rnrcceded.    Tlio  sisters 
needed  each  other's  n^upiMjrt.    The  estreage- 
ment,  bowever,  was  renewed,  when  an  ef 
parliament  was  passed,  de<daring  valid  the  dmi^ 
rioge  between  Henry  VITI.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  from  which  Elizabeth's  illegitimftcy  fol- 
lowed, though  it  was  not  set  forth  in  words.  A 
eoospiracy  is  supposed  to  have  hMO  formed  for 
the  overthrow  of  Mary's  government,  nnd  the 
Bi:irriage  of  Elizabeth  to  Conrteuay,  t  ai  l  of  De- 
vonshire. Mary  consented  to  her  water's  request 
that  she  might  retire  to  the  country,  but  with- 
drew the  favor,  and  ordered  Elizabeth  to  ro- 
n^.ain  in  tho  ptuace,  and  aflh>nted  her  on  the 
point  of  precedenoe.  On  this.  Elixabeth  refused 
to  go  to  the  rojal  ekapel,  aaa  ranahMd  in  her 
c?iamber.    Grave  accnsation^  were  preferred 
against  her,  bnt  she  diiiproved  them,  a  reconcil- 
iation wss  effected,  ana  she  was  allowed  to  go 
to  the  ooontry.  Here  she  refused  to  many 
the  dnke  of  wvoy,  and  also  declined  the  band 
of  tho  prince  of  Denmark.    Tln^  ciin?piracy  to 
alevate  her  and  Conrtenay  to  thu  throne  having 
beoome  known  to  the  ^vernment,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  rose  in  rebellion,  and  Mtiry  ordered 
Elizabeth  to  return  to  court    On  tiie  plea  of 
Bhiess  she  did  not  comply.   Wyatt's  rebellion 
WW  pot  down,  and  some  of  the  reliela  aocuaed 
lier  ^  being  in  the  plot,  while  there  were  other 
circamstanceg  that  boro  against  her.    A  royal 
commission  was  sent  to  remove  her  to  Loodon, 
which  was  done,  tliongh  she  was  very  ill.  8he 
was  lodged  at  Whitehall,  Mary  refusing  to  see 
her.   The  royal  councillors  were  divided,  some 
being  In  Ihvor  of  her  exccntion,  while  others 
•were  more  merciful.   Finally  abe  was  sent  to  the 
tower,  March  17, 1564,  where  slie  was  enniined. 
She  was  forced  to  ;n  ir  m.i^-    "Wyatt  esonerate<l 
her  on  the  scaffold  of  being  piivy  to  hia  intended 
rebsUion,  but  his  langaage  was  ambiguoui^,  and 
tbcre  seems  little  rea'-on  to  doubt  her  coTn;)!ieity 
in  the  plot.  Tho  amuasaadur  ol  Uliarlcs  Y.,  aux- 


ious  for  the  interests  of  Philip,  Mary's  intended 
husband,  warmly  urged  Elizabeth's  execution. 
Mary,  whose  conduct  throughout  was  not  nn- 
kind,  and  who  behaved  with  siogukr  niodeiti- 
tioa  for  a  crowned  head  of  those  times,  would 
not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  >>oun  travo  orders 
for  her  sistor'a  removal  fkom  the  tower.  Eliza- 
beth waa  sent  to  Wooditook,  where  ^  renudned 
in  detention  for  some  time,  and  prufei-s^cd  herself 
aCatbolic.  Tho  queen  was  married  in  .July,  1654, 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spun,  and  her  belief  that  she  was 
to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown  had  a  good  effect  on 
Elizabotli's  fortunes;  she  was  now  taken  to  Lon- 
don, had  an  interview  with  Mary,  and  appeared 
pubiiciy  at  ooort.  ThouKh  treated  with  much  re- 
spect, she  was  not  tnade  flee  until  loaie  montba 
later,  returning  to  Woodstock,  and  sent  thence 
to  Hampton  court.  Her  liberation  is  attributed 
to  Philip,  and  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Hat- 
field, but  with  a  sort  of  keeper  in  her  household. 
She  was  visited  by  the  queen,  and  went  herself  to 
court.  Theobjectof  many  plots,  her  life  oontln- 
ned  to  be  unpleasant,  and  at  one  time  she  thought 
of  flying  to  naiMMk  OTertnrea  of  marriage  were 
made  to  her  from  various  qnnrtcrs,  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  them.  Philip,  who  now  treated  her 
with  marked  friendship,  on  politic  grounds,  was 
anzioaB  that  she  shoiud  many  hU  Mead  Fhili- 
bert  of  Savoy,  but  all  his  ttideaTors  were  fhiit- 
less,  and  he  could  not  prevail  uj»on  his  wife  to 
coerce  her  sister's  inclinationa.  Mary  and  Eliz* 
abeth  were  on  good  terms  daring  the  last  mootha 
of  the  former's  life.  The  queen,  anticipating 
her  husband's  request,  declared  Elizabeth  her 
successor,  elwrtly  before  her  death,  exacting, 
however,  a  profession  of  adherence  to  the  old 
religion.  Affecting  to  feel  hnrt  that  her  Oatliol* 
icism  should  bo  doubted,  the  princess  prayed 
God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her 
alive,  if  she  wore  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic." 
She  declared  that  she  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and 
on  the  day  before  she  became  queen  the  Span- 
bh  ambassador  wrote  to  his  master  that  she  had 
told  him  that  ahe  acknowledged  the  real  pree- 
ence  in  the  aaenonrat.  Mary  died  Nor.  IT, 
1558,  and  Elizabeth  ascended  the  tlirone  with- 
out opposition.  CeoU  was  anpointed  her  prin-. 
oipal  seeretary  <^  itate,  ana  Nidielaa  moon 
lord  keeper.  Tho  queen  continued  to  conform 
to  the  Catholic  worship  until  Christmas  morn- 
ing, when  she  took  the  final  step  that  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  the  Protaetant  world,  W  re- 
Ibring  to  hear  maea  in  the  royal  ehapeL  Other 
changes  were  made,  but  her  coronation  was  ac- 
oording  to  the  forma  <rf  CathoUoisro.  She  sent 
llrlendly  meaaegea  to  Froteetant  wamrtHgoB,  and 
directM  her  minister  at  Rome  to  assure  Paul 
IV.  that  no  violence  should  be  done  to  the  con- 
sciences of  Englishmen ;  but  the  pontiff  made 
only  aharp  comments  on  tlie  messMe^  declared 
she  waa  not  legitimate,  and  requiredii«r  to  en1>- 
mit  lu  r  rl  niii,  as  again.st  that  of  Mary  Stnart,  to 
his  arbitration,  tibereoalled  her  minister,  whom 
the  pope  fKghtened  into  stapng  at  Rome  under 
tli-j  throfit  of  cxroTnTTiunication.  A  bull  was  is- 
sued again&l  i:UuauctU  soon  after,  thougli  she  was 
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Bot  ezprefialy  named  in  it.  The  rdigiotis  ehungo 
vent  on,  though  Elizabeth  was  averae  to  innova* 
ti()ii.«,  and  would  have  preferred  to  proceed  so 
slowly  as  to  have  virtually  kept  thino  iu  the aUte 
die  Km  found  them.  Catholio  mm  TnHMbuA 
services  were  even  ludicroni^ly  mixed  up  in  her 
public  worship.  This  could  not  lost^  and  13 
oisbops  were  deprived  of  their  kcs  hf  ptfv 
'  liament  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  snprem- 
aoy.  The  ohnrch  of  England  was  restored, 
and  the  use  of  tlie  Bible  in  Enplish  was  legal- 
^  ized.  Fhilip  of  Spain  sought  her  hand,  and 
'  wrote  to  her  often ;  Intt  tiirndt  she  played  her 
game  with  much  sVill,  "Fni^liinQ  being  in  a  very 
depressed  state,  t,ho  would  not  acoept  Uie  ofler. 
Parliament  formally  acknowledged  her  title 
without  any  allusion  to  her  moUier ;  bat  pho 
never  vindicated  her  mother's  name  and  fame, 
wl  ;ch  has  been  a  significant  fact  in  the  way  of 
tlitwe  who  have  supported  Anne  Boleyn's  cause. 
Elizabeth^  eoodnot  was  purely  political,  and  It 
^!.r  .1Il(l  ho  recollected  that  she  hm  never  known 
her  mother  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  isp08sibl« 
to  form  durable  affect  ion  s.  By  th«  tVMtj  of  Cth 
tean  Cambr^is  (April,  1569)  peace  wan  restor- 
ed, Franco  agreeing  to  give  up  Calaifl  in  8  year?!. 
It  was  not  until  6  months  nftor  lior  accession  that 
the  Catholic  service  was  finally  disoootinued  ia 
Eltabeth^  private  cbapeL  At  flrit  die  would 
not  txiko  the  title  of  head  of  the  chnrch,  assum- 
ing that  of  its  governess ;  but  at  a  later  period 
die  became  leas disoriminating,  and  asserted  her 
aopremncy  arbitrarily.  Many  princes  and  nobles 
oontinned  to  sue  for  her  mind;  and  it  bIiows 
how  different  was  opinion  then  from  what  it 
now  is,  that  even  a  plain  knight  (^.William 
Pickering,  eman  ot  good  talent  but  moderate 
means,  vrns  Bcriously  spoken  of  as  her  husband. 
In  Franco  tiio  Eiigli«h  tlirone  was  claimed  for 
Mai7,  queen  of  Scots,  wife  of  Francis  II. ;  a 
fooli&h  pretension,  destined  to  have  bloody  oon- 
scqncnoes.  Elizabeth  early  began  that  system- 
atic interference  with  Scotch  atijiir.s  which  lasted 
during  her  entire  reign,  making  of  Scotland  an 
Englidi  fnovinoe  ia  ftct  The  party  of  the 
reformation  was  enabled  to  trimnph  there 
through  her  aid.  Pius  IV.,  a  new  i)ope,  sought 
to  win  the  queen  back  to  uie  church  of  Rome 
by  gende  means,  but  unsuocc9<(fa]Iy.  She  re- 
•toired  the  currency  to  sterling  value  in  1660,  a 
reform  tliat  did  much  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  her  sul^ects.  Aid  in  money,  arms,  and  men 
wae  cent  to  the  BVeneh  Iluguennta,  and  aeeret 
assistance  to  the  Protestants  of  Flanders.  When 
the  queen  uf  Scots  sought  a  passage  from 
Ranee  to  her  kingdom,  Elizabeth  refused  her 
request.,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  endeavored 
to  seize  her  person.  In  1663  parliament  en- 
treated the  queen  to  marry,  tlie  question  of  tho 
anooession  being  one  of  much  intere!«t  to  all 
daaaea  of  her  aotijeota,  who  had  not  yet  got  fVee 
from  the  terror  caused  by  tho  wars  of  the  rof^es. 
Candidates  for  her  hand  continued  to  spring 
np,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  rooat  prooUDent 
Englishman  who  aspired  to  the  honor  was  Henry 
Fitzalan,  last  (and  18ih)  earl  of  Arundel  of  that 


name,  a  man  of  nobler  lineage  than  her  own. 

Though  slie  was  entreated  to  acknowledge  Mary 
Stuart  as  her  heiress  presumptive,  she  would 
not  do  so,  and  the  question  was  left  open,  to  the 
erief  of  the  people.  The  eape^RUoo  die  cent  to 
rmnce  failed.  She  recommended  Lord  I?obert 
Dudley  as  a  husband  to  Mary  Stuart,  before  he 
had  been  made  earl  of  Leicester,  though  his 
object  was  to  marry  herself.  She  was  offered 
the  hand  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  but  though 
pleased  with  the  offer  she  would  not  accept  it. 
Another  suitor  of  the  huhest  rank  was  the 
anshdnke  Otiarlei^  eon  of  the  German  emperar. 
Leicester  approved  of  this  match.  The  fortunes 
of  this  new  noble  were  rapidly  risiing.  and 
though  be  and  the  qoeen  Meask>nally  fell  onl^ 
they  were  soon  reconciled,  and  to  his  increased 
gain.  Their  intimacy  began  early,  in  the  daya 
of  Elizabeth's  adversity,  and  lasted  until  the 
earl'a  death.  Be  even  patronized  Cecil,  to 
whom  in  tdent  be  wea  ao  hiforior,  as  well  aa  in 
solid  influence.  The  intimacy  between  the 
queen  and  the  earl  caused  scandalous  stories  to 
obfeaio  enrrency,  which  had  no  other  foundatioa 
than  some  imprudent  acts  could  fbrnisli.  Being 
reqnested  by  Charles  IX.  to  select  two  English 
nobles  to  bo  made  kniglits  of  St.  Michael,  she 
named  Leicester  and  the  doke  of  Ifwrfolk.  Uer 
marriage  with  the  Ikvorito  waa  espeeted  dailjr. 
Tlie  marriage  of  Daruley  and  Mary  Stuart  an- 
noyed her;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  from  that 
union  eanaed  alarm  in  England,  as  showing  that 
tlie  crown  might  pass  to  a  Catholic.  Parliament 
being  ifummoned  in  Oct  1666,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  commons  waa  to  vote  that  the  bill 
for  supplies  sboold  be  accompanied  bj  one  for 
the  aettleweat  of  fteaneeemtoii;  for  this  EHop 
both  hotly  rebuked  them.  Even  Leieeptcr,  whose 
schemes  had  been  traversed  by  Cecil,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion. 
In  November  she  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion fW>m  both  houfes,  and  entreated  to  marry, 
or  to  name  a  succesisor.  She  endeavored  to  rea- 
son them  out  of  their  obattnacj,  and  as  to  the 
BBCceasioB,  she  said  they  dionld  iMTethe  beneit 

of  her  pravrr^.  Tho  commnr  -  -^vfrc  stubborn, 
but  the  dispute  was  compromised,  tho  queea 
taUng  half  the  money  without  naming  her  sne* 
cessor.  At  this  time  she  was  dabbling  in  alche- 
my, believing  in  the  qnackery  of  Dr.  Dee,  whom 
f^he  had  consulted  at  the  beginning  of  her  rdgA 
for  an  auspicioos  day  for  her  coronation.  She 
made  him ehaneeHorof  StFtaFli.  Themwder 
of  Darnley  led  to  tho  overthrow  of  Mary  Stuart^ 
and  to  her  flight  to  England  the  neit  year  (May, 
1668),  when  she  was  made  Elizabeth^  prisoner, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the 
laws  of  nations.  Mary  submitted  her  case  to  be 
tried  l)y  English  commissioners,  wiio  were  a 
Mcked  body,  and  incapable  of  deciding  justly. 
The  serions  intennl  trovblea  of  England  in  thw 
reign  he^r>n  with  the  imprisonment  of  Mary; 
and  those  from  withont  began  to  as^utim  a  crit- 
ical character  about  the  same  time.  The  asy- 
lum England  afforded  to  those  who  fled  from 
persecution  in  Flanders  offianded  Spain.  The 
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Enp^wli  fl:irr  was  insnlted  in  the  gnlf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Lnjjlish  minister  at  Madrid  badly  treat- 
ed. The  queen  retaliated  by  seizing  troisuro 
tbtfi  btd  b«ea  found  in  Spanish  Tessels  which  had 
tiken  reAige  in  Eoellsb  porUi ;  and  when  AW* 
Wd  an  cinbarf^o  on  Englishm  n  rind  their  prop- 
erty, she  arrested  ail  the  Bptiniards  in  England, 
not  even  excepting  the  ambassador.  She  oorre- 
^nded  (Vircctly  with  Philip  II.,  but  that  mon- 
arch to«ik  ii  liigii  tone,  and  threatened  war.  Tlie 
duke  of  Norfolk  bad  become  attached  to  Mary 
Scoart,  and  Elizabeth  bade  Mm  be  on  his  guard. 
Kb  was  amated  and  Impriaoned.  The  great 
BOTthem  rcbellioa  tben  broke  out  (1569),  headed 
by  the  Catholic  earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Nortbamberland,  but  was  rapidly  crashed  by  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  and  800  of  the  rebels  were  ex- 
ecuted. In  1570  the  queen  was  excoramuni- 
eateti  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  a  copy  of  the  bull 
was  fastened  on  the  gate  of  the  epiacoool  palace 
of  London,  by  a  Oathdie  uima  FattoOf  wbo 
was  racked  and  executed.  After  the  failure  of 
another  attempt  to  get  up  a  tnarriugo  between 
tbe  qaeen  and  the  archduae  Charles,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  she  should  marry  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
afterward  Ilennr  III.  of  France,  and  last  of  the 
Valois.  When  the  conncil  v>a»  informed  of  this, 
one  of  them  observed  that  the  duke  was  rather 
young  for  iSb»  qneen,  wlifelr  enraged  her.  In 
this,  as  in  all  her  negotlatioDS  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, she  does  not  ueetu  to  have  been  sincere ; 
bat  it  was  alwajs  a  source  ct  anger  when  any 
one  of  her  innumerable  suitoia  saw  fit  to  marry 
some  other  lady.  She  opened  the  new  bourse, 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Greshani,  in  1571,  and 
named  it  tbe  royal  exchange.  CecU  was  now 
eMBtod  Lord  Borldgb,  and  made  lord  high  treas- 
urer Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  made  principal 
secretary  of  state.  Ilatton  now  began  to  attract 
attention,  being  high  in  the  queen's  favor  because 
of  his  penional  accomplishments  and  beauty  j  and 
her  repntation  has  been  assailed  on  account  of 
her  fondness  for  him.  For  his  good  she  spoiled 
the  bishop  of  Ely  of  much  church  property,  and 
wrote  bins  a  truculent  and  blasphemous  epistle 
in  3  lines.  The  French  marriage  project  halting, 
because  of  the  aversion  of  Anjuu  to  tiio  mature 
^ooeo,  his  mother  had  the  impudence  to  pro- 
poas  his  yonnfler  bn^er  Alen^on  in  his  place, 
who  wtt  Elizabeth's  junior  by  22  ycui-s,  and  as 
IiiJeous  in  person  as  he  was  rnin^illy  d.  pLivcd. 
Acyou  atlect&d  to  change  hb  opinion,  aud  the 
nqfoliation  was  resum^.  The  parliament  of 
1571  voxe<1  her  much,  bnt  she  was  beaten  in  her 
attempts  to  rule  it.  The  emperor  Maximiliaa 
IL  oOered  the  hand  of  his  son  Rodolph  to  the 
qneen,  who  was  more  tbaa  dd  enough  to  behia 
mother.  Uenry  of  Navarre  wan  also  placed  at 
her  disposal.  But  she  favored  Aiijou  niost^ 
mocb  to  bis  dread;  and  it  was  to  avoid  his 
open  K||ection  of  her  hand  that  she  rejected  his 
on  relljrfuu?  >rroatid»,  according  to  those  who 
think  hliG  was  siaciiro.  Thilip  II.  was  now  en- 
irage<l  in  a  pha  involving  the  as^asdnation  of 
Elizabeth.  With  this  plot  Norfolk  and  liagj 
Stuart  had  some  oooneotion,  but  probably  iritl^ 


oat  knowing  tho  viler  fo.ituresof  it.  Tt  "wa-^  dis- 
covered, and  Norfolk  was  executed.  The  Aleu- 
f  on  marriage  project  wos  now  resumed.  Par- 
liament passed  ft  bill  to  pat  Manr  Stnart  to  death, 
bat  SUssbeth  wonld  not  glTe  ber  oonaent  to  it. 
Meantime,  fanaticism  iti  Franco  caused  the  St. 
Bartholomew  ma.sKacre  in  1572,  which  event 
made  tbe  English  reformers  clamorous  for  Vary's 
blood;  and  while  Eliz;ibetli  would  not  consent 
to  the  execution  of  her  unlawfully  detained 
prisoner,  she  agreed  to  a  project  for  giving  her 
ap  to  ber  Scotch  rebel  aol^ecta,  who  were  to 
murder  ber  In  4  boors  after  obtaining  posseirion 
of  her  ponton.  This  villatious  business  caino  to 
nothing,  because  of  the  Scotcii  leaders  in  it  in* 
dsHng  apon  oooditlons  to  which  the  Englidi 
could  not  agree.  Mary  was  still  held  in  confme- 
rocnt.  In  1575  the  Dutch  offered  their  govern- 
ment to  Elizabeth,  whom  they  respected  as  dc- 
aceoded  from  Philippa  of  Ilainaut.  She  did  not 
at  flnt  beb  them,  and  it  waa  not  nntil  1678  tiiat 
sho  ngreea  to  aid  them  with  money  and  men, 
ou  conditions  bj  which  she  could  not  lose  any 
thing.  When  mr  Francis  Drake  returned  from 
his  voyage  around  the  world,  Elizabeth  visited 
him  on  board  his  ship,  knighted  hini,  and 
shared  the  spoil  he  had  piratically  taken  from 
the  Spaniards.  Ireland  gtvQ  her  great  troubl^ 
and  tbe  ooateat  wfaidi  was  waged  there  by  Lord 
Monntjoy  wos  known  among tlie people  as  "the 
hag's  war,"  in  bitter  derision  of  the  queen.  Con- 
spiracies began  to  multiply  around  her,  natural^ 
ly  having  Mary  Stuart  for  their  central  figure. 
The  Jesuits  were  conspicuous  in  these  plots,  in 
ono  of  which  the  Spanish  minister  Mcndoza 
was  implicated,  and  foroed  to  leave  the  country. 
Kany  persons  were  eseeoted  and  otheri  ItnpnS' 
onod.  Philip  TToward,  carl  of  Arundel,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  died  in  tbe  tower,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment. An  aaaociarion  to  protect  the  qneen 
against  •*  popish  conspirators"  was  formed  by 
Leicester,  and  was  converted  into  a  i^tatutc  hy 
parliament,  which  actually  prepared  the  way 
for  the  murder  of  Mary  Stoart,  shoald  Elizabeth 
be  assassinated  in  her  name.  Though  she  con- 
tinned  to  refuse  tbe  sovereignty  uf  the  Datcli^ 
she  afforded  them  more  aid,  and  honorably 
banislied  Leicester  to  their  ooantiJi  at  the  head 
of  an  army ;  bnt  the  distinctions  neaped  upon 
him  in  Ilolland  greatly  otTeiided  lier.  The  dis- 
covery of  Babington's  conspiracy  proved  fatal 
to  Mary  Stuart,  despite  the  fact  that  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  her.  Tier  trial  was  a 
ecriuus  farce,  and  had  its  appropriate  ending  In 
the  open  murder  perpetrated  at  Fotheringay 
(Feb.  8, 1687).  It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
^at  Ellzabeth*8  signatare  to  Mar  j'h  death  war- 
rant was  a  forgery,  and  it  is  bey<i:.'l  J  iM  lint 
it  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  cui>tlc  vvitliuut  her 
knowledge  or  sanction.  Burleigh  was  the  sender 
of  it,  and  the  forgery  is  supposed  to  liavo  been 
perpetrated  by  the  order  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Wolsingham.  Elizabeth  was  anxious  for 
Mary's  death,  and  sooght  to  have  her  privily  as- 
lasdnatcd,  bat  did  not  mean  to  have  Iwr  openly 
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execat«<l.  She  feared  the  effect  of  eo  bold  anact 
00  nwof  accouDUi,  bat  mostly  beeraie  of  the  ten- 
dency it  would  have  to  eneotirage  those  writers 
ind  speculators  who  then  argued  iu  fuvur  uf  tlm 
right  of  the  people  to  dethrone  and  to  punish 
kion.  She  dio  feared  it*  effiecl  oa  foreiKii  sov* 
ereigns.  Hertaliil8t«ra*ftanw«reof  adiflbrent 
character,  and  were  removed  by  Mary's  murder. 
The/  feared  that  Mary  would  sttrviTo  Elizabeth, 
and  either  wodd  awMeed  her,  or  that  her  olalm 
vonld  ranso  a  snccession  wnr,  the  traditionary 
aversion  of  English  btatcamcu.  Angry  ita  blio 
was,  Elizabeth  dared  to  punish  no  one  but  sec- 
retary Daviaon,  who  vaa  only  a  tool  of  the 
higher  mfnUten;  fbr  not  onlj  had  foreign 
aflairs  assumed  a  serious  nnpect,  but  tho  killing 
of  Maiy  was  unquostiouubly  a  popular  act 
wi&  t^  nding  dasiscs  and  party.  The  Scotch 
pcoy>lo  were  enraged,  and  pladly  would  have 
as<iailed  their  old  enemy;  but  their  king  had 
little  affection  for  a  mother  whom  ho  never  had 
known,  and  be  expected  to  be  EUxabetb'e  mo- 
ceMor.  The  eonditfon  of  Thmoe  left  no  raom 
for  fear  on  that  side;  but  the  pope  and  tho 
luag  of  Sptun  were  active  enemies.  Sixtus  Y. 
•aathematlzcd  Elizabeth,  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  her.  Philip  II.  laid  claim  to  the 
EngliBli  crown,  legitimate  heir  of  the  hou^ 
of  Lancaster,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  two 
daug^ten  of  John  of  Oanntt  vho  had  been 
qoeena  of  FMiugal  and  Castile.  He  made  open 
preparations  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  tho  pope 
promised  largo  conditional  aid.  Meantime, 
l>rake  raTaged  the  coasts  of  Spain,  preyed  on 
her  C(»mmerce,  and  made  a  snrrcswful  attack  on 
tho  bhippiiig  iu  tho  harbor  ol"  Cudi^  Tho  Eng- 
lish were  not  backward  in  preparing  to  meet 
Philip's  attack.  All  partieflL  CatholicH  and  Pnri- 
tani,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  }»c(>ple,  showed 
a  patriotic  t^pirit.  A  fleet  of  180  sail  was  got 
ready,  conununded  by  Lord  Howard  of  £f- 
flogham,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins.  Two 
nrrnies  wore  riused,  i<i:n:!n<ring  over  fioooo 
lueu.  Thv»  Spanish  armada  mailed  May  21), 
1S88,  but  a  storm  compelled  it  to  rotom  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  JoIt  21  that  the  two 
fleeto  met^  and  joined  battle  near  the  Endish 
coa.st.  Afleraserii^  <  >f  actions  timt  lasted  18 
dii)s  tho  Spaniard;^  were  utterly  routed,  the 
elements  greatly  &<«isting  the  English.  Eliza- 
betli  herse!f  is  said  to  have  originated  tho  |  1  m 
of  sending  firo  fchijis  iuto  tho  Sjianish  ik:_4 
to  which  much  of  tho  success  of  the  Englisli 
was  owing.  The  eonntiy  was  thus  delivered 
fevm  pretent  fear  of  invasion.  Leieeeter  died  in 
15RS,  after  a  auarrel  with  the  queen,  who  had 
been  pcrsnadeu  by  her  ministers  not  to  raiso  him 
to  the  post  of  lord  Keutenant  of  Eng^d  and 
Ireland.  In  1589,  an  expoditinn  was  sent  to 
elTiJcLthe  liberationofrortug.il,  but  though  tho 
army  was  landed  and  marched  to  tlio  suburbs 
of  iiabon, the  undertaking  «gnaUj£ul«d.  Aid 
In  men  mai  money  waa  sent  to  Henry  TV.  of 
France,  then  contending  with  Spain  and  tho 
ue,  in  1(>90-'91.  A  parliament  met  in  1593, 
the  commons  after  aoiiw  oontentkm  with 


her  sabmitted  to  tho  sovereign.  The  deoision 
of  Henry  IV.  to  abandon  the  FraCartaut  feith 

annoyed  Elizabeth,  and  she  souglit  to  influeoco 
his  uiiud  to  rtimaia  firm,  but  incflfectnally.  A 
plot  to  poison  her  was  detected,  and  her  Jew 

Shysickn,  Lopez,  who  had  been  in  her  service 
4  years,  was  ezecnted  for  his  part  in  It  Reli- 
gious persecutions  wero  now  common,  and  sev- 
eral noted  Puritans  were  put  to  death.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  oanriea  on  with  vigor,  ud 
Cadiz  was  taken  in  150fl,  by  a  fleet  and  army 
couiinandtid  by  Howard  ol'  EtTiughaui  aiid  E^eeT. 
The  latter  was  now  tlie  principiu  person  in  Eqg- 
land  for  a  subiect,  but  the  inflrmitics  of  his  teni* 
per  prevented  him  from  profiting  fully  from  his 
podtion  and  tho  queen'fi  regard.  The  court  waai 
full  of  intrigues,  and  Essex,  the  most  geuerotis 
and  impraoent  of  men,  was  the  victim  of  all 
who  chose  to  play  upon  him.  Philip  II.  having 
formed  a  plan  tu  place  his  daogbtor  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  Essex  waa  sent  toanatl  the  SpanUrds 
at  home  and  on  the  ocean.  He  aocomplished 
nothing,  which  offended  tlie  queen ;  but  no  soon 
recovered  her  favor,  and  was  eiuibkd  to  beard 
Burleigh,  uutil  the  latter  discovered  that  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Seotiand. 
Henry  IV.  Iiaving  resolved  upon  peace  with 
Spain,  to  tho  anger  of  Elizabeth,  offered  to  me- 
diate a  general  peace.  liurkigh  favored  this, 
and  Essex  took  the  other  side.  It  was  in  a 
eonsoltotion  on  Irish  affairs,  in  the  royal  doset, 
that  E>nScx  turned  liis  back  contefoptuously  on 
the  queen,  who  immediately  struck  him  on  the 
headCand  told  him  to  "go  and  be  hanged!'* 
After  a  display  of  ra^lmr-  rLn  l  temper  the  earl 
left  the  presence.  ^Vlnlc  courts  for  a  recou- 
ciliation  were  making,  Burleigh  died,  Aug.  4, 
8iz  weeks  ktor  died  Philip  IL  Essex 
retttmed  to  court,  and  shortly  after  was  ap- 
pointed lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  whicli  w.is  in  a 
miserable  ht&ta.  The  othco  was  given  less  in 
love  than  in  anger,  and  was  the  gill  of  enemleai 
A  p'i!itician  rather  than  a  Rtatesn<Mn,  :nid  a 
kiiik'iit  rather  than  a  isoldiur,  £  l  a  lied  en- 
tirely in  Ireland,  whence  ho  returned  without 
permisMon  and  entered  upon  that  strange  oonrso 
of  action  that  ended  in  his  death  on  the  seaf> 
fold,  in  1 00 1 ,  The  famous  story  of  tho  ring  and 
the  oouiite&<i  of  Nottingham  has  no  foundation  in 
truth ;  nor  is  it  true  tiiat  the  ^oom  in  which 
tlie  ijueen's  last  days  were  passed  was  owing  to 
Essex's  death.  8ir  Robert  Cecil,  u  son  of  Bur- 
leigh, was  now  Elizabeth's  most  powerful  minis- 
ter, and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  kii^ 
of  Sootluid.  The  qneen  songht  to  hare  Henij 
TV.  visit  her  ut  ver,  he  being  at  Calais,  but 
he  contcnt«:d  liimi>eif  with  sending  M.  de 
Boany,  later  the  duke  de  Solly,  as  his  ambnssi 
dor.  Their  interviews  wcro  interesting,  and  in 
tho  first  she  spoke  of  the  king  of  Scotland  as 
her  successor,  who,  slie  said,  wmdd  be  king  of 
Great  Britain.  This  title  originated  with  hor. 
Anotherembassywaasentto England  by  Henry, 
and  was  well  received.  Elizabeth's  last  ])arHa- 
ment  met  in  Oct  1601.  It  made  great  opposi- 
tion  to  the  <^preaeiTe  nonopoQea  she  had 
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granted^  wad  sho  gracefully  gave  way.  In  the 
mAj  part  of  1C03  (N.  S.)  sho  enffered  from 
ft  compUcatiiin  of  coinplairit.s,  but  tho  irnrae- 
dktc  cause  of  hvr  doutli,  which  took  place  at 
Kicliinond,  wa-s  a  c<»l(t.  She  was  buried  April 
S&  Uer  rei^a  is  jostlj  ooanddred  one  of  the 
wwk  important  England  has  known,  and  her 
Bacuiory  ia  held  in  deserved  reverence  by  all 
classes  of  Eoglishmen,  and  in  esteem  by  the 
vorld:  for,  in  despite  of  tnany  fimlta  of  ebanu^ 
ter  and  errors  of  conduct,  fihe  was  a  great  sov- 
ereign. "  The  £lizabethan  age  "  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  period.^  of  English  historv,  und 
the  noneroo*  rtatenmeD,  soldiers,  scholar^  and 
eiiier  intelleotual  nereonages  vho  then  enated, 
achieved  for  it  a  piaco  in  the  world'sanr  il  ^  tlmt 
has  never  boLii  mirpassed.  Of  this  glory  tho 
sovereign  hm  had  lukfwed  her  far  more  than 
her  doe  share,  becaoso  of  the  loftiness  of  her 
position  and  the  consequences  of  her  actions. 

ELIZABETH  OF  Fraxck,  rmun-iNE  Mabik 
Hki.^E,  madame,  sister  of  lung  Louis  XVI^ 
Wrii  in  Versailles,  Hay  8,  1764,  ^illolined 
in  Pari?,  May  10,  1794.  She  early  distinguish- 
ed h^:^clt'  by  charity  and  a  taste  for  acriuus 

(torauits,  especially  botany.  TVheu  the  rovo- 
Qtion  broke  out,  she  shared  her  brother^s 
trials  and  misfortunes,  evincinpr  in  dl  circum- 
stances unfaltering firniut-ss,  cm  ii  ai^L ,  and  swcet- 
mm  of  temper.  On  Oct.  5,  ITtid,  she  sao- 
eeeded  in  preserving  the  livea  of  atreral  of  the 
royal  body  guard,  threatened  by  the  infuriated 
«]ab;  in  Juno,  17U1,  &hu  accompanied  her  bro- 
ther to  Varennes,  and  sustained  his  spirit  in 
their  dangerous  journey  back  to  Paris ;  on  June 
20,  1792,  when  tho  populace  broke  into  the 
Tuikrie.-*,  her  lifo  was  in  danger  from  being 
anistaken  for  tho  queen :  and  in  all  the  perils  of 
thai  period  she  ret^oea  ber  wonted  composure, 
and  thought  only  of  tho  safety  of  her  brother 
and  hia  family.  Siiu  was  iucarcerated  with  tiiem 
Sn  the  temple,  but  was  separated  from  the  king 
on  his  trial  before  tho  convention,  and  after- 
ward from  the  queen  and  the  dauphin ;  and 
finally,  although  nothing  could  be  adduced 
against  her  exoept  her  devotion  to  her  brother, 
waa  sentenced  to  death  by  the  revolntionaiy 
trit  nna].  She  met  her  fato  witli  tlio  patience 
and  intrepidity  which  Lad  marked  all  her  life. 

ELIZABETH  of  IIunoakt,  saint,  countess  of 
Thoringia,  daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  kioff  of  Hun- 
gary, bom  in  Presborg  in  1207,  di^  in  Marburg, 
Germany,  Nor.  10,  1231.  At  4  years  of  age  slie 
was  betrothed  to  Louis,  tbeeldestson  of  Hermann, 
laudgiiio  Thnrio^  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  a^e  was  transferred  totlie  lion<ie- 
^hold  of  her  future  husband,  to  be  educated  for 
liareaqpeoted  rank.  The  nnntials  were  oelebnt- 
ed  when  she  had  reached  uer  14th  year ;  and 
oontinoing  the  religious  practices  for  which  she 
had  early  been  remarkai>le,  she  enlisted  the 
•id  of  her  husband  in  the  charitable  works 
wUA  engrossed  her  time.  Lonts  joined  the  0th 
crusade,  but  died  before  reacliing  the  Holy  Laud, 
and  his  death  at  once  changed  the  ciroumstauoes 
cf  thaoonateea.   Her  in£wt  aoo,  Henuaon,  waa 


declared  incapable  of  sncoeeding  to  his  father's 
rule ;  a  party  was  organized  in  behalf  of  Henry, 
brother  of  the  late  cxmnt ;  the  csistle  was  sel/od, 
and  Elizabeth  with  her  3  childroii  was  turned 
out  of  lier  home  without  provision,  money,  or  a 
change  of  raiment.  After  living  some  time  in 
greiA  ^titotion,  ralnisUng  now  oy  eharitj  and 
now  by  spinning,  fiho  was  slieltered  by  her  aunt 
the  abbess  of  Kiysiugeu,  until  a  more  suitable 
osylutu  was  found  in  a  castle  offered  for  her  ose 
by  her  uncle  the  bishoj)  of  Bamlierg.  After- 
ward, at  tho  interoeesion  of  tho  fricudi  of  the 
deceased  count,  Henry  recalled  hor  to  Wart- 
btug,  and  acknowIe<ked  the  rights  of  her  son; 
InU  ftw(nent  ninnaeratandings  and  dIArenoe 
of  tastes  led  her  to  petition  the  count  for  a 
separate  residence,  where  she  might  follow  a 
monastic  life,  and  give  herself  wholly  to  works 
of  charity.  She  took  up  her  abode  at  Marburg 
in  Hesse,  where  she  spent  tho  remaining  3  years 
of  her  life  in  seclusion.  She  wore  beneatli  her 
garment  the  luurdoth  of  St.  Jrancis,  bound 
fiemlf  to  obey  the  <wders  of  her  oonfisaBor,  dia> 
missed  her  favorite  maids  when  she  found  her- 
self loving  them  too  well,  devoted  her  liberal 
allowance  entirely  to  the  poor,  and  supported 
herself  by  spinning ;  she  ministered  to  the  most 
loathsome  disieases,  and  even  received  lepers  into 
her  house.  Her  confes.-4or,  Conrad  tho  legate,  ei- 
enased  hb  funcUoos  with  the  atmost  severity ; 
and  in  oomplianoe  with  her  own  widiee,  subject- 
ed her  to  unusual  and  cruel  ponanoes.  She  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  tho  chapel  near  the 
hospital  which  she  had  founded  inlfarbm^g,  and 
tho  report  of  the  frequent  miracles  wrought  at 
her  tomb  induced  Gregory  IX  in  1235  to  add 
hor  name  to  tho  list  of  saints.  Her  shrine  was 
for  ages  one  of  the  most  fiunoos  of  Europe,  ri> 
Tallhig  ^oie  of  St  Thomas  of  Oanterbuiy  and 
St.  Jamcsof  CoT  ipn  tella.  The  altar  steps  be- 
fore it  are  worn  iioilow  by  tho  knees  of  pilgrims, 
and  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  s^till 
remains  throughout  Germany  the  synonyme  of 
all  that  is  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  in  Christian 
faith.  Her  life  has  bven  written  by  many  au- 
thors, Catliolio  and  Protestant^  in'  manv  Ian- 
gouee.  No  fewer  than  88  pnUished  worka  and 
13  MSS.  relating  her  story  aro  catalogued  by 
Count  de  Montalembert,  whose  elaborate  and 
anthu^astic  biography  is  accessible  to  American 
readers  in  the  translation  by  Mary  Hackett,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1854.  The  best  Prot- 
estant life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  is  that  of  K.  W. 
GiuU,  an  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
Germany  in  1886. 

ELIZAHETII  OF  Valois,  or  Isaaklla,  queen 
of  Spain,  born  at  Fontainebleau,  April  13, 
1645,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  3,  1668.  Bhe  was 
a  daughter  of  Heory  II.  and  Catharine  de' 
Me<lic!.  By  tlie  treaty  of  Angers  (July  19, 
155 1 )  .-.lio  was  betrothe«l  to  Edward  VI.  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  hia 
premature  deaUi.  By  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  Gateau  Cambr^is,  h<T  bnnd 
was  asugned  to  Don  Carlos,  infante  of  bpaiu. 
The  trealj  WM  nliilad,  April 8»  IBSS;  bntthn 
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iSith«r  of  I>ou  Oarloa,  FhUip  11.,  being  left  • 
widomr  by  fbe  d«mi      bis  wife,  Qneen 

Mary  of  England,  and  fnscinnted  hy  a  portrait 
which  ho  had  seen  of  the  Frencli  princeM,  flub- 
stituted  himself  for  his  son.  She  WM  nrited  to 
Philip,  Feb.  2i,  1560,  the  marriiiM  oeranoaj 
being  porformed  with  great  splendor  at  Toledo^ 
Sho  was  itlolized  by  the  yK;ople  of  Spain,  and 
French  as  well  as  Spanish  biographers  are  aoan- 
Imoas  in  praising  her  beaaty,  aooomplishment^ 
and  virtnes.  Jast  before  her  death  slie  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  lived  only  to  bo 
btptiaed,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  same  comn  with 
the  mother.  Glowing  acoonnts  have  been  given 
of  the  relationa  between  Elizabetli  and  Carlos, 
but  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  ''History  of  tlio  Keign 
of  Philip  II/*  proves  their  groundlessness. 
Binboth  took  s  lively  intercot In  Carlos,  and 
was  deeply  affected  by  bis  tragic  end ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Prescott,  her  feelings  for  him 
irero  only  tlio«6  of  kindness. 

EUZABEXH  CHARLOTTE,  duchess  of  Or- 
iMtns,  horn  in  Heidelberg,  May  27, 1652,  died  at 
Bt.  Cloud,  Bee.  8,  1723.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  elector  Charles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate, 
■od  to  homely  tiist  a  dake  of  Oourland,  who 
Lad  been  betrothed  to  her,  refused  to  marry  her. 
After  embracing  Catholicism  she  became  the 
Sd  wife  {^oy.  16,  1671)  of  Philip  L,  duke  of 
(h'leaoBi  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  At  tbe  IVencb 
ooait  die  became  distingiilsbed  fbr  bor  futurity 
and  intellect,  as  well  as  for  her  bluntness  and 
eccentricity.  She  had  a  cordial  hatred  for  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  and  opposed  the  raarriago 
of  her  son  (the  future  regent)  with  Mile,  do 
Blois,  the  kin^^s  natural  daughter.  St  Simon 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  energetic  man- 
ner in  which  she  displayed  hw  feelings  on  the 
oooaalon,  by  shipping  her  son  In  the  face  in  the 
prr'ir'noe  of  the  whole  court.  Sho  often  attend- 
ed Loaia  XIV.  to  the  chase,  and  the  king  enjoyed 
her  wit  and  ori^naHty  and  esteemed  her  tratb- 
ful  character.  Her  predilection  for  the  German 
language  andliterature  iucrcatsed  the  intercourse 
of  French  with  German  scholars,  especially  with 
IMbnit^  ooe  of  her  apeoial  faToritaat  Her 
dflbne  to  Hie  PdaOnate,  however,  proved  ^ 
astrous  for  Germany,  by  resulting  in  the  devas- 
tation of  that  oountry  by  the  armies  of  l/ouis 
XIV.  (1688-'98).  She  wrote  rarious  memoirs, 
which  have  been  several  times  translate<l  and 
published  in  Franco,  Iler  posthumous  letters 
were  also  translated  from  the  German,  and  pub- 
liahed  by  M.  G.  Bmoet  in  1868^  aoder  tbe  title 
of  Xfltfrw  {nSttH«t  d$  lamineme  paiaiiM. 

ELIZAI^KTH  CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Prus- 
sia, born  in  liruoswick,  Nov.  8, 1716.  died  Jan. 
IS,  1T97.  Bhe  wmt  a  prinoess  of  Bmnswlflk- 
Bevern,  a  nleco  of  the  emprew  of  Germany, 
and  was  betrothed  to  tlie  future  Frederic  the 
Great,  March  10,  1782.  Carlyle,  in  his  history 
of  Frederio  fLondon,  1869),  desoribea  her  aa 
being  at  fliatlmne  **an  insipid,  flnei«onip1eztoned 
young  lady and  Frederic,  who  was  compelled 
to  marry  Her  by  his  (aihor.  and  who  was  much 
qp^oeedtothaiiialobfaddof  herta  Ualetteit 


to  Gen.  Gromkow :  "  She  is  not  at  all  beautifaL 
nieaka  almoatootfedng,  and  is  given  to  pootiog.** 
The  marriage  ceremony,  however,  was  perform- 
ed at  Potsdam,  June  12,  1788;  and  Carlyle  says 
that,  with  tlie  gay  temper  of  18  and  her  native 
loyalty  of  mind,  she  seems  to  have  shaped  herself 
soooessively  to  the  prince's  taste,  and  growing 
yearly  grncefuller  and  1  *  tit  r  To  sking,  was  an  or- 
nament and  nleasant  addition  to  his  ezistenoe.** 
IVederic  made  generous  provMoa  far  her,  and 
remarked  in  his  will :  "  During  my  whole  reign 
sho  has  never  given  me  the  slightest  canae  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  her  high  moral  chaneler 
must  inspire  reepeot  and  love."  She  iraa  a 
lady  of  oonsiderule  attiinnienti,  wrote  aevetai 
works,  aoddiikrflnttBd  half  of  her  ineome  among 
tbe  poor.   

ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  bny  at  the  mouth 
of  James  river,  bounded  S.  by  Hampton  Roads, 
and  N.  by  Back  river;  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  4,686,  of  w  hom  2,148  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  fertile  soil,  suitable  for  grain  and  pota- 
toes. In  1850  it  produced  87,296  busliels  of 
Indian  com,  22,188  of  wheat^  17,764  of  o&ta, 
and  43,679  of  potatoee.  There  were  8  flovr  and 
^st  mills,  7  chnrehr??,  httI  249  pupils  attend- 
mg  public  schools  a;i(l  academies.  This  was 
one  of  the  8  original  phirea  into  which  Virginia 
was  divided  in  1684.  Capital,  Hampton.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1660,  $694,616;  in  1866,  $974,- 
946,  showinf^  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  post  town  and  capital 
of  Ftaqnotank  oo.,  N.  C,  on  Pasquotank  nver, 
20  m.  from  its  mouth;  pop.  in  1850  cstimnted 
at  2,000.  It  is  one  uf  tlio  principal  towns  in 
the  N.  £.  part  of  the  state.  It  has  communioi^ 
tion  with  Kodblk,  Va.,  by  means  of  the  river 
and  the  Dtsmal  Swarap  oanal.  and  exports  lam- 
bcr  and  vnriiius  products  of  the  pitch  pine. 

EUZABEXH  FARNE8E,  queen  of  Spain, 
bom  Oct.  26,  1692,  died  in  1766.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Odoardo  TI.,  prince  of  Parma,  and 
of  the  duchess  Soplna  Dorothea  of  Bavnria-Neu- 
burg.  Her  ungainly  appearance  and  headstrong 
dispodtion  aiiuiated  from  her  the  affections  of 
her  taofher,  and  her  edneation  was  neglected ; 
but  thoHe  who  proposed  her  as  a  consort  to  Philip 
V.  in  the  hope  of  making  her  their  tool  were 
greatly  disappointed.  The  king  of  Spain  on 
becoming  a  widower  in  1714  resigned  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  the  French  princess  Des 
Ursins,  Uie  favorite  of  his  late  beloved  queen, 
and  d«»rired  to  follow  her  advice  in  the  choice 
of  a  aeoond  wift.  The  prloeefle  leleeted  Ettca* 
beth  on  account  of  her  apparent  disqualification 
for  an  exalted  position.  But  the  first  act  of  the 
new  qnecn  was  to  oaoae  the  dismissal  of  the 
princess,  and  she  soon  pained  a  complete  mas- 
tery over  her  weak-minded  husband  and  over 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  By  her  ambition  and  in- 
trigne^  and  the  great  scbemee  of  her  miniiter, 
Onrdinal  Alberom,  Europe  was  tibrown  into  cod» 
flision.  Spain  again  obtained  possession  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  of  Parma  and  I^aceoxa.  Car- 
lyle, in  hia  "filatoiy  of  nederio  the  Qreat,** 
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^VM  m  fbU  description  of  her  qnarrols  with  the 
tmperor  Charles  Vl.,  and  charactcrizt's  her  as 
**a  term&gaat,  tenacious  M  oinuu,  whose  ambi- 
tioas  cupidities  \t  >  rc  t  ot  inferior  in  obstinacy 
to  Kaiser  Kui'i^  aad.  proved  not  qpaiA  lo  abad- 
ovT  as  hia.** 

ELIZABETn  PETROVN'A,  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, danghter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Cathariue 
L,  bom  in  1709,  died  Jan.  9,  1762.  Ailer  the 
de^  or  her  parents,  her  nephew,  Peter  IL 
(naV-'ao),  son  of  the  unhappy  prince  Alexis 
and  hur  coudin  Anna  Ivanovna  (l730-'40), 
daughter  of  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great,  aoooearfTely  occupied  flie  flmHi«of  Rob^ 
sia,  for  which  she  sliowcd  little  de«ire,  tlio  pleas- 
ures of  lore,  as  sliu  used  to  say,  being  her  su- 
preme good.  Anna  appointed  Ivan,  son  of 
Anthony  Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  child  but 
a  few  months  old,  heir  to  the  crown  under  the 
tutelag^e  of  his  mother  Anna,  and  the  regency 
of  Biron,  the  D^Torite  of  the  empress.  Thoa 
EHaalieth  waa  for  a  third  time  ezcladad  ftom 
the  throne  of  her  father,  bnt  even  her  freedom 
Wits  DOW  mcQawd  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother 
of  the  in&nt  czar,  who  viflhed  to  get  rid  both  of 
the  regent  and  Uie  princess,  and  m vised  the  lat* 
ter  to  take  the  veiL  Under  these  circnmstanees 
her  surgeon  and  favorite,  Lestocq,  brought 
about  a  conspiracy,  which  being  seconded  by 
the  &Tor  of  tae  national  Russian  part^and  the 
Intrig'.c-^  of  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XV.,  ter- 
minau.'4  in  a  military  insarrection,  the  over- 
throw  of  Anna  and  Ivan,  and  the  proclamation 
of  Hltaheth  as  empress  (Deo.  1741).  Adda  and 
ber  husband,  as  well  as  numerous  other  victims, 
Were  pnaished  by  confinement,  and  the  voung 
prince  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  SchldsseK 
Dnrg,  which  he  never  agsun  left ;  while  the  suc- 
cessive favn~*c=;  nf  f-li'  Vrtb,like  herself  desti- 
tute of  cliafaiter  liiid  utient,  ruled  tho  court  and 
Russia.  Her  vanity  equalled  her  gross  sccsu- 
■Btjr;  bat  thoogh  aometimea  azoeedinj^  eruel 
and  barbaroDB,  she  ofkeD  diowed  bnmanHy,  aod 
ev^:n  gentTLisIty.  Sabsequently  some  abler  Rus- 
Mjuis  obtained  the  managementof  o^rs,  among 
them  BocDaozoff,  Bestoi^eff,  and  Woronzofi; 
Pctvr,  fon  of  her  deceased  elder  r^isfrr  Anna, 
ducho^uf  IIolsteLn-Gutturp,  was  appointed  lieir 
to  the  throne.  A  war  with  Sweaen  was  hap- 
piljr  conducted,  and  terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Abo  (1743).  A  plot  against  her  was  deteoted 
and  puni-ilied.  An  an;;y  si;:t  to  ;i>'-i-t  tho 
empr&&»  Maria  Theresa  ugan  t  1  rederio  the 
Great  contributed  to  the  con^  i  i  (  il  of  Ihepeaoe 
of  Aix  la  Ch.ipcIIe  (1748).  Having  been  cruelly 
mortitied  by  a  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Prussian 
king,  Elizabeth  allied  heraelf  against  him  with 
Ao^ia  ahd  France  in  the  7  jeaca*  war.  and 
bar  armies,  aader  Apraxin,  Farmor,  Solwcoi^ 
and  Boturlin,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  almost  iiKilated  Prusnan  monarch. 
They  won  the  battles  of  Grose  JigtmSmt  and 
Knnersdorf,  took  Colberg,  and  even  occnpied 
Berlin.  The  deatli  of  tlie  empress  not  only 
freed  Frederic  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  also 
icomited  to  give  him  in  her  sacoeasor,  Peter  IIL, 


an  ardent  anpporter.  The  licentious  disorder 
in  her  court  lasted  till  her  death.  Razumoffaki. 
successively  her  servant,  chamberlain,  and  fiela 
marshal,  finally  became  hor  secret  husband,  and 
is  regarded  aa  the  &ther  of  8  of  ber  obUdren. 
Tbe  Ibmdilioa  of  the  vnlvmilj  of  Uotoow, 
and  of  the  academy  of  ilno  arts  at  BL  PMei*- 
burg,  is  oue  of  her  greatest  merits. 

mZABETH  STUART,  queen  of  Bohemia, 
born  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  near  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  16, 1696,  died  at  Leicester  House,  London, 
Feb.  13,  1662.  She  wa-s  a  daughter  of  Jamea 
X.  of  England,  and  a  highly  aooompliahed  prin- 
eeaa.  She  bad  many  nntori,  among  whom  the 
most  eminent  were  the  young  king  of  Spain, 
Philip  HI.,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  prince  of  Pied- 
mont, and  Frederic,  elector  pidatine ;  bat  aa  m 
Protestant  Frederic  was  preferred.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  White- 
hall chapel,  Feb.  14,  1613.  To  defray  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  ceremonies  tbe  Idiog  levied 
Bew  tame  to  the  extent  of  £80,600.  Aetotel 
expense  amounted  to  about  £53,000,  exclusive 
of  the  bride's  portion  of  £40,000.  Her  husband 
ma  tbe  head  of  tlie  Protestant  interest  in  Ger- 
many, and  when  in  1619  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
was  tendered  to  htm,  she  urged  his  acceptance 
of  -t,  u  ith  the  retnjirk  ;]iat  he  should  not  have 
married  a  king's  daughter  if  be  bad  not  tbe  cour- 
age to  beoome  hinadf  a  king.  Her  entranoe 
into  Prague  and  her  coronation  were  magni- 
ficent pageants,  but  her  sovereignty  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  imperialist  forces  advanced  into 
Frederio'a  hereditary  doroiniuns.  and  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  i^er  the  battle  of  Prague  (Nov.  8, 
1620)  he  and  ijl-  lue^  n  were  compelled  to  flt-e. 
A  refbge  was  offered  to  them  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  at  tbe  Hague,  where  nioet  of  her  chil- 
dren were  born.  ( >nr  of  her  sons  was  tho  prince 
Rupert,  60  well  known  in  tho  history  of  the 
English  civil  wars.  Her  youngest  child,  Sophia, 
afterward  electress  of  Hanover,  aad  anoefltreaa 
of  the  preaent  English  royal  familr,  was  bom 
in  1630,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  nephew, 
Oharles  II.  Shortly  before  her  death  Elizabeth 
resided  for  about  6  months  in  tbe  house  of  Lord 
Craven,  whoee  acquaintance'  php  mnrle  nfter  the 
death  of  her  husband  (1632),  and  with  whom 
she  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Her 
obarma  are  eelebrated  by  Sir  Henry  Woiton,  in 
bis  famoDS lines  l)eginning:  Ton  meaner  boMi- 
ties  of  tbe  night." 

ELK,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  traversed  by 
OlarioD  rlTer,  Its  branches,  and  aooM  otber 
small  streams ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1800,  3,531.  Tho  surface  is  broken  by  many 
hills  and  roagh  mountain  peaks,  the  principal  of 
wbifib  is  Elk  mountain,  in  the  soatbem  part. 
The  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  thidc  ibNSta, 
and  lumber  il  ^  most  important  article  of  ex- 
port. Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  great  abun- 
(]a:ico.  The  soil  is  belter  adapted  to  grazing 
than  to  tlio  culture  of  grain ;  in  1850  it  pro- 
duced 10,776  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  24,040 
of  oats,  26,656  tons  of  hay,  and  31,7j5  Ib-^.  of 
batter.  There  were  8  ohorohe^  1  newspaper 
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office,  and  416  pupils  attending  pxiWc  schools. 
Tho  connty  was  organized  in  1843,  and  named 
ui  T'!k  mountain.  Capital,  Ridgeway. 
KI.K,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  olcloe 
diHiiontif  the  of  the  snowy  regions,  to  the 
genos  alee  (H.  Smith).  In  tlii?  tr  r.ns  the  muz- 
zle is  very  broad,  and  covered  with  hair,  except 
ft  nsall  bare  spot  in  front  of  the  nostrils;  the 
upper  lip  is  4  inches  longer  than  tbo  lower,  and 
answers  for  prehensile  purposes;  the  neck  !s 
thick  and  short,  and  tho  throat  somewhat  mancd 
in  both  sexes :  the  hair  i»  coarse^  thick  and 
brittle;  the  Mnd  leg*  hten  the  tuft  or  hair 
rather  above  tho  middle  of  the  met&tarsDs; 
the  boms  in  the  males  are  broad  and  palmated ; 
the  tufl  b  short  The  nose  cavity  in  the  akiiU 
la  very  large,  reaching  posteriorly  to  a  line  over 
the  front  of  the  molars ;  the  long  intermazilla- 
lies  do  not  reach  to  tho  very  -l.i  >rt  riosals.  The 
bonw  have  no  basal  snag,  the  first  branch  being 
oonsidereblr  than  the  erowii.  Hie  young  are 
not  spotted,  but  colored  like  tho  adult.  Elks 
live  iu  tho  woods  iu  the  northern  parts  of  iwth 
continents,  but  tho  American  is  by  some  OOD- 
sidered  a  distinct  species  from  the  Eun^pean. 
The  true  American  elk,  or  moose  (as  it  is 
universally  called  here),  alee  Amerieanxu  (Jar- 
dine),  exceeds  all  other  existing  deer  in  size 
sndstnogth,  nd  unites  to  great  qieed  rmoA- 
able  powers  of  endurance ;  it  Is  as  large  as  a 
horse,  standing  6  foet  high  at  tho  shoulders,  and 
measuring  about  7  feet  firom  nose  to  tail;  tho 
length  of  the  latter  is  about  a  foot ;  tho  weight 
of  the  horns  varies  from  46  to  70  lbs.,  and  that 

of  the  iili'iv.;;]  fn  -rn  S  to  12  Cwt.     ThO  moOSe  is 

an  awkward,  dumsy,  and  disproportioned  ere»* 
tare^  thoorii  flrom  its  size  it  poseewee  a  oertidii 

mtj/uitj  when  seen  amid  the  \rild  sccnorj  of  its 
liTiinite  hauDtaw  Tho  head  is  too  large  iu  pro- 
porlioia  to  the  body  for  any  pretension  to  the 
OTiiiinetTy  usually  seen  in  the  deer  family ;  the 
long,  tumid,  aod  movable  up}>cr  Ii{)  gives  to  the 
face  somewhat  of  an  cijuine  expressionj  and  the 
heavy  ears,  more  than  a  foot  long,  are  aecidedly 
asiniDe.  Audubon  says:  The  bead  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  that  of  an  enormous  jackass."  The 
eyes  are  deep-seated  aud  comparatively  small ; 
under  the  throat  there  is  in  both  sexes  a  tuft 
of  coarse  bristly  hair  attached  to  a  pcnduloas 
gland,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  young. 
The  horns  are  found  in  tho  males  only,  and  re- 
quire 6  years  for  their  full  development ;  thej 
b^in  to  sprout  in  April,  and  complete  tiielr 
|prowth  in  July ;  the  Ist  year  they  are  about  an 
mch  long ;  the  2d  year,  4  or  6  inches,  with  per- 
haps a  rudimentary  point;  8d  year,  about  9 
Indiei,  each  dividing  into  a  round  fork ;  in  the 
4th  year  they  become  palmated,  with  a  brow 
antler  and  8  or  4  points  ;  and  the  5th  year  they 
have  fl  orown  antlers  and  4  or  6  points:  after 
thia  OM  or  two  points  aro  added  aonnaily,  up 
to  fxn  many  as  23,  with  an  expanse  someti  -r^ 
of  nearly  G  feet  to  the  outside  of  the  tips,  with 
the  palm  a  foot  wide  within  the  points,  and  a 
ehroomferenoo  above  the  burr  of  9  mchcs.  The 
bona  dimlniah  in  rize  after  the  animal  has 


passed  tbo  period  of  greatest  vigor ;  in  old  and 
vigorons  animals  they  arc  shod  in  December, 
but  young  animals  sometimes  carry  them  nntil 
March.  The  1st  loner  branch  begins  about  9 
fodiea  from  the  base;  die  |»liin  are  often  nn- 
like  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  are  channel- 
led irr^ularly  on  both  surfaces  ;  their  color  ia 
brownish  yellow,  with  the  ends  yellowish  white. 
The  incisor  teeth,  6  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  are 
gongc-liko  and  very  white;  the  eyes  are  black; 
tliv'  n  so,  forehead,  and  upper  lip  yill  iwi'^h 
fawu;  the  sides  of  the  head  yellowish  brown; 
the  genenl  oolor  ahore  varies  ftom  blaeUah  to 
ashy  gray;  below  lighter,  with  a  yellowish 
white  tinge.  In  winter  tho  color  is  darker,  and 
in  advanced  age  so  dark  as  to  merit  the  name 
given  to  it  by  H.  Smith,  the  American  black 
elk;"  the  grayish  are  said  to  be  the  largest, 
reaching  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet.  In  summer 
the  hair  is  short  and  soft,  in  winter  longer  and 
Tery  coarse,  with  a  fine  abort  wool  next  Hio 
skin.  Moose  arc  not  uncommon  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Maine,  and  in  Canada,  Nova  Sootia, 
and  Labrador,  esnecially  in  winter.  In  summer 
they  frequent  laxes  and  rivers  to  free  theof- 
selves  from  insect  pests,  and  feed  upon  water 
plants  and  tho  tender  brunches  of  overhanging 
trees.  In  the  winter  tbey  retire  to  the  elevated 
rldgea  abaoduitly  provided  with  maple  and 
other  hard-wood  trees,  on  tbo  twigs  and  bark 
of  which  they  feed.  By  tho  elongated  upper 
lip  they  pull  down  the  branches,  which  they 
h<dd  with  their  fore  legs  until  they  are  stripped 
of  tho  twigs ;  the  baric  they  peel  off  by  includ- 
ing i:  1  i  11  tho  hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  tho 
mouth  and  the  lower  incisors.  In  winter  they 
tread  down  the  snow,  Ibrmlog  what  are  calldl 
"  yards,"  in  which  are  generally  found  a  male, 
female,  and  2  fawns;  as  the  trees  are  stripped 
they  tread  down  freni  enow,  and  they  are  fond 
of  going  always  in  the  same  tracks.  They  pre- 
fer the  twigs  of  the  maple,  willow,  bnttonwood, 
birch,  and  aspen,  and  grasses  ;  in  captivity  tli  L\y 
will  eat  the  food  of  domestic  cattle.  Though 
their  fleah  ii  ooarse,  H  is  esteemed  by  hunters ; 
the  nose  or  muffle  i'^  n  ppfciil  favorite,  being 
rich,  gelatinous,  and  juicy,  when  cooked  like 
calf's  nead ;  the  steaks  are  Juicy,  often  tender, 
but  seldom  fat ;  tho  flesh  of  yeariioflB  la  alwaja 
preferred ;  the  tongue  is  much  relMhed,  as  are 
tbo  fatty  appendages  to  the  largo  infeslincs,  by 
the  keen  appetites  of  the  hunters,  who  also  oon^ 
aider  the  marrow  warm  from  tho  shank  bonea 
an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  on  their  bread. 
The  moose  trots,  runs,  and  jumps  with  groat 
speed,  passing  through  seemingly  impenetrable 
tnidcets  and  over  broken  ground  without  m- 

Earent  effort ;  it  swims  well,  with  only  the 
ead  and  part  of  the  neck  above  wnti  r;  it  is 
never  seen  like  the  reindeer  on  tho  ice,  except 
fVom  absolute  necessity;  when  walking  on  un- 
trodden snow  its  feet  generally  sink  into  it  to 
Uie  ground.  lu  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute, 
and  enables  it  to  detect  an  enemy  at  a  great 
distance;  the  breaking  of  the  smallest  twir  ia 
eufEioient  to  startld  it  from  itiUding  place.  Tho 
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ptirug  aenBon  heaans  in  September ;  dariog  Oc- 
tober the  mal«8  beoome  finrioos,  fighting  eaeh 

other  whenever  they  meet;  they  run  noisily 
througli  the  woods,  and  swim  lakes  and  rivers 
in  pursuit  of  the  female ;  aft  tUs  time  it  is  d&n- 
IHXNU  for  the  hanter  to  approach,  as  they  do 
BOt  hesitate  to  attack  him.  The  young  are  l>orn 
in  May,  the  first  time  one,  and  2  annually  aftor- 
vartl;  the  females  are  also  very  fierce  in  de- 
teee  of  their  calTea.  The  mam  are  called 
\>n\U  ami  the  females  cows.  The  proper  times 
Lr  hunting  the  uiooso  are  in  March  and  Sep- 
tsmber ;  in  the  latter  month  the  animab  are  in 
^r  prime,  and  in  the  former  they  are  most 
•aaily  taken  on  aoconnt  of  the  sharp  crnst  ira- 
psdinp  their  progress  througli  the  Kni)\v.  In 
honUng  them  in  March,  a  few  small  curs  are 
aiefal  m  worrTing  the  animal  and  ddayiog  him 
until  the  hanter  comes  up ;  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
sue them  through  soft  snow,  which  offers  no 
iaipedlmant  unless  it  he  daap^  iphaa  lha  lumtar 
can  eanly  orertake  them  on  snow-shoes.  Many 
are  abot  from  canoes  on  moonlight  nights  in 
September:  the  hunter  imitates  the  call  of  tho 
aale^  wbioh,  angry  at  the  supposed  intrusion  of 
a  livid,  msbea  to  the  water  s  edge  to  fight  him, 
and  meets  instead  the  fatal  bullet  of  nis  con- 
cealed foe.  Slip-uooses  attached  to  strong  sap- 
lingi^  bent  down  in  the  moose  paths  to  the  wa^ 
ter,  win  occasionally  entrap  a  victim.  The  most 
exciting  and  most  snocessfnl  way  is  to  start  them 
from  their  yards,  and  pursue  them  over  the  snow. 
When  woanded  and  brought  to  bay.  they  defend 
fhemselvca  ilerody,  striking  with  toeirfore  feet 
and  horrw;  they  will  freqnentlv  turn  upon  tho 
hunter  when  not  wounded,  and  force  him  to  i\y 
for  his  life.  Moose Ijave  been  domesticated,  and 
taoght  to  draw  carta  and  sledges,  bat  daring  the 
rutting  season  they  become  perfectly  intractable ; 
if  neeeewry,  thoy  might  perhaps  be  made  as 
useful  to  semi-civilized  man  as  the  reindeer. 
Tbeir  gaographical  distribation  is  extensive; 
they  have  been  found  at  the  mouths  of  tho  Mac- 
kenzie and  Coppcrmino  rivers,  on  the  eastern 
dope  of  the  Bocky  mountains  at  the  lonrces  of 
EIkrirer.aodiB  Oragon;  on  the  aartani  coaat 
they  are  nrand  fttm  Cd>rador  to  northern  Kew 
Eri_;I..nd  and  Nc\v  York,  their  ponthern  limit 
seeming  to  be  43^*  30'.  As  in  all  other  deer  of 
cold  and  moontainoos  regions,  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  in  tho  size  of  the  body  and  the 
horiu  of  tliu  moose,  according  to  the  abundance 
of  food  in  the  places  inhabited  by  them.>~The 
Bmwaaa  elk  {A.  nuUekiif  OgUby)  waa  onoa 
ftnaa  batwaan  Hie  SM  and  66tn  degrees  of  li^ 
Itade,  in  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
^td  Rosda,  bat  is  rarely  6«on  at  present  ex- 
cept in  the  most  northern  of  these  coantrisa; 
in  Asiatic  Siberia  it  is  also  found.  The  ap- 
pcaranco  is  the  samo  aa  that  of  tho  moose; 
frvm  its  long  legs  and  overhanging  lips  the  old 
aotbors  thought  that  it  graied  waUtliig  back- 
ward. Tram  tiia  great  hd^t  of  the  montders 
above  tho  crupper  its  gait  is  awkwani  and 
shufflioA  and  when  ranniog  ftst  the  hind  limbe 
wa  Taiy  wide  apart;  Ita  j^ta  craeic  at  ctoj 


atep,  with  a  soond  which  may  be  heard  at  a 
coraderabla  Astanoe;  a  part  of  Ae  aovnd  la 

said  to  be  mode  by  the  hoo&  striking  ngainst 
each  other.  Acconling  to  Uamilton  Smith,  the 
Teutonic  name  eUnd  (ndaerable)  was  applied  to 
this  animal  from  its  sappoeed  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  while  its  falls  are  really  attribatable 
to  itd  tripping  itself  up  by  treading  on  it.s  foro 
heela  the  elevated  poeition  of  the  nose,  with 
the  horns  laid  horiiontallly  on  the  back,  pre- 
venting it  frniii  seeing  tho  ground  distinctly  be- 
fore it.  The  European  elk  seenas  to  attain  a 
size  equal  to  that  of  tho  moose,  measuring  6  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder.  The  period  of  life  is  said 
to  bo  abont  90  years.  Pennant  states  that  elks 
were  once  used  to  draw  sledges  in  Sweden,  and 
that  they  could  travel  over  200  miles  a  day ;  tbeir 
liide  mdces  aioeUent  leather  for  belts  and  cover- 
ings for  the  foeti  Though  most  authors  have  ro- 
gf^ed  tho  American  and  European  elks  as  the 
aame^  Agossiz  has  described  the  former  as  dis- 
tinct, with  the  specific  name  lobatui,  from  differ- 
ences in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  form  and 
branching  of  the  horns,  and  other  point.s.  Sir 
John  RicbardsoD  Qn  the  "Fossil  Mammals"  of  the 
"  Zoology  of  H.  M.  8w  Herald**)  also  considers  the 
species  distinct,  calling  tho  American  A.  nviura; 
ho  compares  tho  skeletons  carefully,  and  men- 
tions, among  other  characters,  that  the  breadth 
of  the  face  at  the  most  protuberant  part  of  the 
maxillary  bones  is  less  in  the  American  than  in 
the  European  elk;  if  they  l>e  regarded  as  the 
same,  the  proper  name  would  be  X  Amfrieanut 
(Jardine).  The  name  of  elk  is  applied  in  this 
country  to  the  wapiti  (cerrug  CatUMe/ttu,  Briss.), 
wliich  should  be  called  the  American  stag;  this 
name  is  dio  ^ven  by  the  British  sportsmen  in 
India  to  some  of  the  msa  or  samboo  deer;  ao 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  ooontry  of 
tho  animal  before  deciding;  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  elk." — ^There  are  many  fossil  species 
caUed  elka,  as  the  fossil  or  Irish  elk  {C.  gigan- 
Ouv.),  found  in  tho  diluvial  strata  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland ; 
this  species  was  of  great  size,  with  an  enormons 
devdopment  of  horns,  which,  resembliog  thoeo 
of  the  tVk  in  their  brotid  pshnations,  dlfibred  in 
the  size  and  low  situation  of  the  basal  antlers; 
in  other  parts  of  tlie  skeleton  it  resembled  most 
the  stags.  Another  species,  found  in  the  peat 
bogs  and  upper  tertiary  of  France  and  Germany, 
seems  to  have  been  a  gigantic  fallow  deer.  The 
fossil  eUc  described  by  H.  de  Meyer,  from  the 
dilnTinm  of  Eoropa,  dilforad  frrai  the  liriog 
animal  in  the  form  of  its  forehead.  A  foasil  etk 
(C.  Amfricunus),  allied  to  the  wapiti,  has  been 
found  in  tho  United  States,  with  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon.  The  fossil  nwttherium,  de^ribed  by 
Cautley  and  Falconer,  from  the  Scwnlik  hills  of 
the  lower  Himalaya  range,  seems  in  many  re- 
spects to  havo  resembled  the  mfMise;  the  form 
ik  the  head  and  its  aiaa  l«ad  to  the  bdtef  that 
it  was  elephmt-ltlce  tn  the  cdlnlar  promlnenoea 
of  its  posterior  portion ;  the  face  was  short,  and 
the  nasal  bones  were  raised  into  an  arch  over 
the  amemal  nostril^  indicating  the  probaUa 
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existenco  of  a  tnmk ;  wc  see  tlie  npper  lio  of 
the  moose  elongated  also  into  a  kind  of  prehcn- 
iild  proboeds;  tbe  head  was  also  amed  with 
S  apvoadiiig  horns,  arising  aboro  and  between 

tho  orbits;  the  molar  teolh  ore  entirely  like 
those  of  ruminants ;  tbe  anterior  extremities  (of 
vhich  oasts  exist  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston 
society  of  nataral  history)  indicate  nn  Animal 
of  tho  size  of  a  largo  elephant.  This  animal  was 
nndonbtediy  a  ruminant,  with  tho  pachyderm 
oharacters  of  a  heary  form,  abort  neck,  and 
probably  a  proboecis;  in  Kim  mmner  the  rdini'- 
nant  moose  departs  from  tho  deer  family,  and 
approacbee  the  pachyderms  (especially  the  tfui- 
m)  in  its  morable  elongateid  snout,  long  tutf 
tod  general  (^liape  of  the  head  and  body. 

ELKHART,  a  N.  oa  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
Mich.,  and  watered  by  St-  Joseph's  and  Elk- 
hart rivers,  which  unite  within  ita  borders;  area, 
407  aa.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,690.  Tlw  wmtu» 
is  moderately  uneven  and  diversified  by  prunes, 
oak  openings,  and  several  small  lakes.  The  soil 
b  fertile,  and  the  prodnetioas  in  1850  were 
870,073  bnshels  of  Indian  oom,  174,716  of 
wheat,  104,940  of  oats,  and  8,287  tons  of  hay. 
Th<  ri  W  TO  10  churches,  1  newtipaper  office,  and 
1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tho 
eoanty  has  oommnnioaUon  with  ToloAo,  Oltloft> 
go,  and  other  places,  by  the  Michigan  soatliem 
and  Dorthcra  Indiana  railroad^  which  passea 
throagh  Goshen,  the  capital. — ^B^habt,  a  poet 
viilaffe  and  townabip  of  the  above  county,  at  the 
oonflmnoe  of  tiie  8i  JoaepVa  and  Elkhart  riv- 
ers, 15G  m.fJ.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  the 
township  in  1850, 1,085.  It  is  the  {u^incipal  en- 
trepot for  the  exports  of  tho  county,  being  eito- 
ated  on  the  line  of  tho  Micliigan  sonthorn  and 
northern  Indiana  railroad,  and  having  comnmai- 
oation  by  means  of  the  river  with  Lake  Michigan. 

ELK  HORN,  the  wautj  seat  of  Walworth 
00.,  Wis.,  It  m.  V.  from  the  Illhiois  ttate  line, 
4  m.  W.  from  I.ako  ificl.iLvui,  nt  tho  junction 
of  tbe  Racine  and  M)st>il^iiipt>t  and  Wisconsin 
eantral  railroads,  and  on  the  N.  rideof  tiie  Elk- 
horn  p-nirif> :  pop  in  1858,  above  1,600.  In  the 
same  year  it  imi  a  largo  and  well  finished  court 
house,  gaol,  fire-proof  county  offices,  4  chnrohes, 
hnne  raUrood  baiUUng%  and  niuneroua  rtorea 
no  ^Ulo  hoiiNi. 

TILL,  a  meaaare  of  len^h  in  various  countries, 
used  chiefly  for  cloths,  Imens,  silks,  and  similar 
ftlwioa.  The  ell  English  is  45  inches,  or  6 
quarters;  the  ell  Flemish  27  inchea,or  8  qiUU^ 
ters ;  the  Scotch  ell  87.06  inche.s. 

ELLENBOIiOUGH,  Eh. > aim,  Law,  baron, 
ohief  ioattoe  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  Eng* 
land,  bom  at  Qratt  Bdlceld,  OombeT'land,  Nor. 
16,1750,  died  in  London,  I>cr-  T.l,  l^T?.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterbouso  school  m  l^ndon, 
and  at  St.  Peter's  college,  Oambridge,  and  upon 
beingcalledtothebaraoonbecame  eminent  in  hi.s 
profbseion.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  speaker 
wt-ro  fir«t  displayed  to  advantage  in  tho  trial 
of  Warren  Uastinga  in  l788-'95,  in  which  aa 
kading  oomiad  for  dio  dafendant  ho  oopod  mo- 
Bwaftilly  with  tho  oariaont  lAirjort  «m  itste- 


men  opposed  to  him.  In  1801  he  wHs  appoint- 
ed attorney-general,  and  in  1803  he  succeeded 
Lord  Keojron  as  ohief  Jos^  of  the  king'a 
baneb,  on  wMeh  ooeaafon  ho  waa  iAorstod  to 

tho  peerage  as  Baron  EIlLnbnrnngh.  Tie  rrtircd 
from  the  bench  a  lew  weeks  previous  <o  his 
death.— Edwaxd  La,w,  Ist  earl  of,  an  Ki  K-li-^h 
statesman,  son  of  tho  preceding,  born  Sept.  8, 
1790.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St. 
John's  college,  Catnbridgo,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1809,  Shortly  afterward  he  eotorad 
pariiamottt  n  member  for  Hio  now  dirihm* 
chised  borough  of  St.  Micha^-l'?.  Being  a  firm 
advocate  of  tory  principles  and  a  fluent  speaker, 
npon  tbe  accession  of  tho  duke  of  Wellington 
to  office,  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  lord  privy 
seal.  Durinf^  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1884-'5,  ho  became  president  of  the 
board  of  control  and  first  commissioner  of  In- 
USan.  aflUrs,  an  offieo  to  whidi  ho  waa  reap- 
pointed in  Bept  1841,  upon  tho  conservative 
triumph  of  that  year.  A  few  weeks  afterward 
he  was  qip(Aafced  to  succeed  Lord  Auckland  aa 
governor-general  of  India.  He  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta in  Feb,  1842,  and  in  April,  1844,  he  waa 
recalled  by  tho  board  of  East  India  directors, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet.  Diuring 
his  adminifltmflon  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions,  and  Gwalior  reduced  to  sub- 
jection; but  he  waa  charged  with  excessive 
tendeme^  for  tho  native  troops,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  employees  in  tho  dvil  service ;  wiw  ia- 
sning  proclnmationa  whldb  seemed  to  sanction 
idolatry;  uiid  with  other  questionable  :i  in 
his  oiiioial  capacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Kn^- 
hmd,  however,  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  m 
1849  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, which  office  he  held  for  a  few  months 
only.  He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  I>erbj  ciddnet  in  Feb.  1658;,  when 
he  again  beoeme  pr«iUent  of  die  board  of 
control.  In  thi  s  i  i ceding  May  a  despatch 
fh>m  Lord  Elleuboruugh  to  Lord  Canning,  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  stronsly  condemnatory 
of  the  jjroclaination  of  the  Tatter  confio'^iting 
tho  property  of  tho  natives  of  Oude,  was  made 
pnblic,  and  excited  such  aniroadveruon,  that  on 
the  11th  of  the  month,  after  Tindioating  his 
oonne  in  n  apeedi  in  the  home  of  lords,  he 
tinnnnnced  that  rather  than  expose  his  col- 
leagues to  the  censure  of  parliaiQent  be  had 
resigned  his  office.  The  eeri  of  Derby  said  that 
the  resignation  had  been  accepted  with  rcpret, 
but  admitted  that  ho  considered  the  publication 
of  the  despatch  premature  and  injudicious. 

EUJERY,  WiLUAM,  one  of  the  aignera  of  the 
Ameriean  dedanithm  of  independenoe,  bom  in 
Newport,  R.  L,  Dec.  22.  1727,  died  there,  Feb. 
15,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1747,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1750,  waa 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Newport. 
Ho  was  al»f)  for  some  time  naval  officer  of  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1770,  having  for 
t  yean  praylona  aerved  aa  clerk  of  one  of  tho 
OMUti,  M  oonaenced  tbe  practioe  of  tho  law 
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in  Newport,  in  which  ho  acqnirod  emlnoncc. 
The  era  of  the  revoiatioa  foimd  liiui  an  ardent 
ijiDpathizer  wUli  the  colonies  in  their  Btruggla 
with  tho  mother  conntry,  and  iu  May,  1770,  Iio 
entered  active  pulitical  lile  by  taking  his  scatia 
the  meiDcirublo  congress  of  that  year  as  one  of 
(be  delegates  from  Khode  Island.    With  jhia 
colleague,  Stephen  Uopkina,  he  Mt  bis  name  to 
the  decluratioa  of  inde{>endence,  the  inridcnta 
oiMio«eied  with  which  eyeothewas  accui^tumod 
in  his  latter  yoan  toxdito  with  great  vivacity. 
He  remained  in  coagnm  until  1786,  with  the 
exception  of  tli&  yearu  1780  and  1782,  and  on 
all  occA^ions  proved  himself  aii  active  and  iise- 
£il  member,  and,  notwitbataading  a  natural 
JiiM«nn»  wUoh  it  rsqidred  Btrong  cflbrta  to 
oreroome,  a  ready  debater.  As  a  member  of  the 
marine  comiuittee,  and  subsequently  of  the 
board  of  adtniralty,  lie  exercised  coasiderable 
infloenoe  during  his  whole  term  of  service,  nnd 
the  plan  of  tire  ships  to  be  titted  out  at  Newport 
has  been  attributed  to  him.    In  April,  1786,  he 
vaa  eleetdd  i>j  ooogreM  commiatioaer  of  tho 
CMMllaontal  lou  ofioo  Ibr  the  atalo  of  Bliode  U- 
and,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  by  President 
Washington  collector  of  Newport,  an  office 
whiob  be  held  notil  his  death,  notwithstanding 
his  frequent  and  frank  avowals  of  politicsu 
principlea  directly  opposed  to  those  of  several 
administrations.    Ho  retained  full  possession  of 
bis  mental  faculties  ootil  the  close  of  bis  long 
BfK  and  was  highly  eileemed  hi  h»  natiTe  plaoa 
not  le^  for  his  bocial  qualities  and  intellectual 
abilities  tban  as  a  relic  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
An  inter.         biography  of  him  by  his  grand- 
ion,  Froft»!6or  Edward  T.  Channing,  b  pablished 
In  Spark^'s  "  American  Biography,"  vol,  vi. 

ELLXSMEKE,  Fkasi  IS  Eokktox,  earl  of,  an 
Enriiah  nobleman,  bom  in  LoodoD,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  died  there,  ^eh.  18, 1867.  He  waa  the 
2d  son  of  tlie  1st  dako  of  Suthcr'nnd,  and 
UoLii  the  deiith  of  his  father  was  kuunn  a3 
Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gowcr.  lie  was  educat- 
ed at  Eton,  and  at  Christcharoh,  Oxford,  whore 
be  was  gradaated  in  1821.  In  the  succeeding 
year  he  entered  parliament  as  a  liberal  coa- 
•errative  and  a  sapporter  of  Canning,  and 
beeame  one  of  the  eariiett  and  moat  earnest 
advocates  of  free  trade.  lie  also  supported  tlio 
project  fur  c»tablishiug  the  university  of  Lon- 
don, and  on  one  occnMion  earned  a  motion 
throogh  the  honse  of  commons  for  the  endow- 
ment of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 
Bi-rween  18:37  and  1H30  ho  held  various  jwlitical 
offices;  hot  in  the  latter  year  he  retired  from 
wniiaiMQl  In  1888,  upon  the  doeeaea  of  bh 
ather,  ho  camo  into  j><)ii.sesalon  of  tlio  immense 
estates  of  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of 
the  pictora  gallery,  valued  at  £150,000,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  duke  of  Sather* 
knd,  with  reversion  to  his  8d  son ;  on  which 
occasion  he  assuint  l  ilie  name  of  Egerton  in 
the  place  of  bis  patrouymio  of  Leveson-Gower. 
In  IMS  be  was  elected  member  of  parliainent 
for  South  Lanojisliiro,  tmrl  continued  to  repre- 
eeoi  that  oonatitutmcy  uutil  IMS^  when  he  was 


rnisorl  to  tho  pccrairc  as  carl  nf  Ellosmero,  aftv 
which  he  retired  from  active  political  lifb. 
While  a  student  at  the  university  he  printed  a 
volnmo  of  poems  fur  private?  rirrulation  ;  but 
his  tirst  public  appearance  as  ou  author  was 
in  1824,  when  he  published  a  translation  of 
^'faoat,"  wUh  verMooB  of  popolar  Ijrioa  Snm, 
tiie  yrom  of  Goetbe,  Sdiider,  and  other  Ger- 
man poets.  Ho  subsequently  produced  "Madi- 
terraneau  Sketches''  (London,  1843),  coiitamiug 
tho  "Pilgrimage,"  a  poem  which  records  the 
aiitlior's  totir  Im  Palestine;  "The  two  Sieges  of 
YiLUUii  by  thu  Turks"  (1847);  "  Guide  to  North- 
ern ArchfDology"  (1848);  and  a  number  of 
poems  and  plays  printed  fior  private  oiroulatitm. 
The  "Blgri mage,"  after  bavbig  been  wttfabeU 

froiti  peiicnd  circulation  fur  in;>rty  years,  waa 
republished  iu  18uG  with  a  number  of  additional 
poiems.  In  1858  Lord  Ellesmere  visited  the 
United  Slates  as  British  commissionor  to  the 
American  exhibition  of  industry  in  New  York, 
returning  to  England  tho  same  year. 

ELLET,  WiLUAu  HasiBT,  an  Amerioaa  chen- 
Irt,  bora  in  New  York  abont  1804,  died  hi  fliat 
city,  Jan.  26,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  in  1824.  While  porsoing 
bis  medical  studios  he  gahud  a  gold  medal  ISor 
a  dissertation  on  tho  compounds  of  cyanogen. 
In  ]8;j2he  was  elected  profeseor  of  oxperimuutal 
chemistry  in  Coluuibia  college,  a  position  which 
be  resigned  in  1835  to  become  profeasor  of 
ehemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  South 
Carolina  college.  I  n  i  ^4>i  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  be  r&sided  until  hitt  death.  The 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  presented  him 
'with  a  service  of  silver  plate  for  tho  discovery 
of  a  new  and  clieap  method  of  preparing  gun 
( (  U  in.  During  the  last  5  years  of  his  life  he 
was  oonsoltiog  obemist  of  the  Manhattan  gaa 
company  of  »vw  York. — Euzabkth  Fuia 
LrMMT^,  Ti  ifo  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
authoress,  bom  at  Sodus  Poiut,  oq  Lake  On- 
Urio,  N.  T.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Lummis,  a  phy^cian  of  some  eminence, 
and  at  on  early  age  was  married  to  Professor 
Ellet,  whom  she  accompanied  to  South  Carolina, 
and  with  whom  ahe  returned  to  New  York  in 
1648.  In  1885  die  prodnoed  a  Tolnitte  of 
P<^cni9,  beside  which  she  published  whilo  in 
South  Carolina  '^Sceaes  in  the  Life  of  Joaana 
of  SicUy  '  (12mo.,  1840),  "Choractereof  Schil- 
ler" (1841),  and  "  Country  Rambles,"  and  oon- 
tribnted  articles  to  several  quarterly  reviews  on 
1  Vench  and  It.ilian  poetry  and  literature.  In 
1^46  ahe  published,  in  8  volo.  12mo.,  the  Wo- 
nea  of  the  Auerioan  Revdntlon,"  one  of  bar 
moat  popular  workfi,  and  tho  mat<jrials  for  whioh 
were  derived  from  original  iK)urces.  Subse- 
quently appeared  her  Evenings  at  Woodlawn," 
''FamUvPictures  from  the  Bible"  (JMffk  "Do- 
mestic History  of  the  American  Revoiation" 
(1850),  "Watching  Spirits"  (1851),  "Pioneer 
Women  of  the  West"  (1852),  Kovellettes  of 
the  Maridaoa^*  (1869),  and  <*Sommer  llamblea 
in  the  West"  (is";rv  She  also  edited  "The 
Fraotieal  Housekeeper. "    She  is  now  engaged 
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upon  a  dioUoiiai7  of  female  painters  and  sctilp- 
tm,  in  wbieh  sketdMa  are  gtTea  of  tha  women 
srtiftB  of  all  ages  and  eoontriea. 

ELT.ICOTT,  AxDKKw,  an  American  astrono- 
mer and  civil  engineer,  born  in  Backs  CO.,  Penn., 
Jan.  24,  1764,  died  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Ang, 
88,  1820.  His  fatlier,  liavinp  unit^  "with  a 
brother  in  the  piirchaw  of  a  Inrpc  tract  of  wild 
land  on  the  Patapsco  rivor  in  1770,  left  Hacks 
00.  in  1774^  and  became  a  founder  of  what  is 
now  iho  town  of  Ellieott*a  Ifilb  in  Ifurlaad, 
where  tho  y  nuifrer  days  of  Mr.  Ellrcott  were 
devoted  to  t  liQstudj  of  the  sciences  and  practical 
[ne  l  i  u  iK  s.  riioQgh  belonging  to  the  society  of 
Friends,  Mr.  Ellicott  cornnianded  a  batLidion  of 
Maryland  militia  in  the  revolution.  Ilin  scien- 
tific attainments  early  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, and  from  the  revolution  to  the  day  of  bis 
deaOi  he  waa  employed  in  the  fldfilment  of 
trusts  conferred  by  tlie  general  or  state  gov- 
ernments. He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  Washington  and  his  successors  during 
life,  and  maintained  tbo  most  intimate  relations 
witn  Franklin  and  Ritten house,  of  whom  his 
papers  contain  many  interesting  memorials.  At 
Tartona  times  ha  was  appointed  oomroissioner 
tar  marking  parti  of  the  boundaries  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Now  York.  About  1785  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  reprenentod  that  city 
in  the  state  legislature.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  to  stirvey  tho 
land  lying  between  Pennslvani a  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  during  that  year  ho  mnde  tho  first  accu- 
rate measurement  of  the  Niagara  river  from 
hdce  to  Islte,  with  the  height  of  the  lliUs  and  iJie 
fall  of  the  rapids.  In  1790  he  was  employed  by 
the  government  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  fed- 
end  matropolii?.  in  1792  ho  was  made  sur- 
Teyor-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1705 
he  snperintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Erie 
at  Presqne  Isle  (now  Erie,  Penn.),  and  was  em- 
ployed in  laying  oat  the  towns  of  Erie,  Warren, 
and  Franklin.  In  17M  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington  commissioner  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  nnder  tho  treaty  of  San 
Ix^renzo  el  Real,  to  determine  tho  southern 
boundary  aeparating  the  United  States  territory 
from  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  results  of 
this  service,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  5 
years,  appear  in  his  ^'Journal,"  publiiilied  in 
4(0.,  with  6  maps  (Philadelphia,  1803).  Upon 
the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  McKean  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of 
the  state  land  office,  tho  duties  of  wliichbeper- 
fixmed  to  the  /ear  1808,  and  in  1812  ho  received 
the  post  of  profaaaor  of  matbematica  at  West 
Point.  In  1817,  ^  v  m-  Ii  r  of  the  government, 
he  proceeded  to  jkiontreal  to  make  astronomi- 
«■!  observations  for  earrying  into  effect  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  If"  cnntinnod 
to  fill  the  profcsisorship  of  mathematics  and  civil 
engineering  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Elli- 
oott  was  an  active  member  and  useful  officer  of 
the  Amertean  philosopMeal  society,  and  ma!n- 
Lnir.L  il  correspondence  with  the  learned  societies 
of  £urope ;  but  with  the  exception  of  hia  Joor- 


nnl,"  confrlbntions  to  philosophical  societiea, 
and  a  few  other  writings,  his  worka  are  yet  ia 
nuuraserfptw^oam,  brodier  of  tiie  pteeed- 

ing,  born  in  Peonf^vlvania,  died  in  Bataria,  N. 
Y.,  in  1826.  In  1790  ho  assisted  his  brother 
Andrew  in  ll^ng  ont  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  rnn  the  boundary 
line  between  Georgia  and  tlio  Creek  Indians; 
and  for  a  long  period,  embracing  the  most  ac- 
tive portion  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
•ervioe  of  die  Hollaad  land  ootnpany.  He  wne 
a  good  mathematician,  a  scientific  surveyor,  and 
an  able  financier,  led  a  life  of  great  usefulness 
and  enterprise,  and  was  identified  witli  tho  great 
public  improvements  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

ELLIC0TT8  MILLS,  a  post  village  and  town- 
ship of  Howard  and  Baltimore  cos.,  Md.,  on  tho 
Patapsoo  river,  10  m.  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more ;  pop.  in  1890, 1,069.  It  was  mst  aetdeil 
in  1774  by  tho  brothers  Andrew  and  John  Elli- 
cott, whose  large  Houring  mills  here  at  one  time 
held  preoedflQee  in  extent  and  perfection  over 
all  similar  manufactories  in  the  country.  For 
many  years  the  whole  of  EUioott's  Mills,  and  ox- 
tended  tracts  of  country  on  the  river,  above  and 
below,  were  kept  with  studied  eirolosivefiess 
within  Ae  ftmily.  In  186i^  not  one  of  the  name 
is  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement. 
The  water  power  is  excellent,  and  numeroua 
cotton  and  other  factories  are  propelled  by  it. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
the  village.   It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Charles's  (K. 

C.)  €nll..-r.. 

ELLIOTSON,  Jobs,  an  English  physician  and 
physiol(^st,  1>om  in  London  in  the  latter  part 

of  tho  last  century.  Ho  received  hb  mouical 
cdacatioQ  at  the  univer^ty  of  Edinburgh  and 
at  Cambridge,  and  snbseqaently  attended  the 
medical  and  surgical  praotioe  of  St.  Thomas's 
and  Guy's  hospitals  in  I/mdon,  of  the  latter  of 
which  institutions  he  was  in  1822  eli  ( i  1  i»hy- 
sicion.  Subsequently  he  became  lecturer  on  the 
practiee  of  medleltte  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
and  in  1881  was  appointed  professor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical 
medicine  in  University  college,  I^ndon,  in  con- 
nection with  which  8  years  Uter  he  succeeded  in 
establisliinga  hospital,  when  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship at. '^i.  T!i> -inas'fl.  As  a  1..'  tiir.  r  he  ob- 
tained great  popularity,  not  1^  from  his  genial 
mamiw  than  mm  his  thorough  mastery  of  hie 
snbject.  His  use  of  prussic  acid  in  certain  com- 
plaints, and  of  other  new  remedies,  however,  met 
with  much  opposition ;  and  in  attempting  to  re- 
form the  old  routine  of  tho  hospital^  he  inoorred 
tiie  hostility  of  many  of  the  ptoftision.  He  was 
the  founder  and  Bubsequently  the  president  of 
the  phrcnol(^ioal  society,  and  the  president  of 
the  royal  medical  and  chirurgieal  aoelety.  In 
1837  tho  attention  of  Dr.  KHintson  was  drawn 
to  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  and  to 
the  reputed  removal  or  alleviation  of  difficult 
disesaes  throng  its  agenqr.  Having  aatisfied 
himsdf  that  mneh  of  what  he  had  read  and 
heard  upon  tlnj  Mili'n-f.  founded  on  faft,  lio 
ocnomenoed  a  series  of  experimenta  which  were 
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iHlBded  bj  eminent  soientff^  m^n  from  aU  parts 
flf  th«kiiigQom,  incladingn  imiuberof  tlio  nied- 
icnl  faculty,  and  the  elrikinji  results  obtained 
6wa  wbidi  ooaTiaoed  liim  thai  aniuuil  uutfoet- 
iMormMBieriMii  aflbrdedAoertaliireinedyibr 
several  Ji^ieases  previously  believed  to  be  in(>nrft- 
aud  wm  also  the  most  powerfal  agent  for  al- 
kyiog  the  pain  atleaidiiigsiirgical operations.  His 
efforts  gained  many  converts  tft  meeraerisni  from 
the  educated  claascH,  whoso  xeal  in  his  behalf  was 
equalled  by  the  violence  of  tiie  opposition  M-bich 
■weiled  him.    The  anwiUiogaese  of  bis  medical 
eoOeafeaea  uid  of  the  eonnclil  of  the  viilTmi^ 
to  allow  the  mesmeric  cure  to  be  ftp[)lied  to  the 
hospiui  patieuta  imluccd  bim,  in  Decern  her, 
1888,  to  aoTer  his  conTiection  with  University 
eoUege,  an  event  whicli  nuulo  a  considcrablo  stir 
in  tlie  eoientitic  world,  nii<l  since  tbat  time  lio 
has  been  an  indefiitifTHblo  advocate  of  the  cura- 
tiTe  ageooy  of  animal  magoettem.  In  1849  he 
wm  lottntmeatA  in  estaUishiiif  a  mennerfe 
hospital,  in  wlijcb  many  remarkable  cures  havo 
been  vtlccLiKL    A  uiesmerio  journal,  called  the 
"  Zoist,"  was  also  established  by  him.   Dr.  Ellt- 
otson's  principal  contributions  to  medical  science 
are:  " Lectures  on  Diseases  of  tbe  Heart"  (Lon- 
don, lH."iO),   wliich  were  delivered  before  the 
royal  ooUego  of  physicians  in       ;  a  trnnslatioa 
«r  HttmidMwb'a  «* Physiology"  (1817-56),  tbe 
notes  to  which  are  more  voluminous  than  the 
text;  the    Principles  and  Practice  of  Medioioe*^ 
(London,  1840),  a  valuable  woric^wbleh  baa  been 
translated  into  varioos  European  Inngiinpe^; 
"Burgicel  Operations  in  the  Mesmeric  t>tate 
▼ithout  Pain"  (London,  1843X  *c. 

£LLIOTT,  Chaslbs,  DJJ^  an  American 
Methodirt  mrine,  born  fai  Killybegs,  Donegal, 
Ireland,  3J.iy  IT*,  l7^>2.  In  his  youth  he  be- 
oame  a  member  of  tiie  Wesleynn  Methodist 
■Midy,  eooD  after  began  a  course  of  etndy 
preparatory  for  tbe  ministry,  and  in  his  24th 
year  applied  to  the  Dublin  nniversity  fur  ad- 
miseion,  but  was  refused  because  he  could  not 
eooaeientiousljr  sobmit  to  tbe  establiabed  teeti 
Bsvtag  obtained,  howerer,  with  tbe  M  of 
eUflsical  scholars,  what  was  equivalent  to  a  uni- 
versity course,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
proceeded  to  Ohio^  wliere  he  was  received  into 
tbe  travelling  connection  of  tlie  Ohio  conference 
in  1818.  For  the  first  4  years  he  travelled  over 
extensive  circuits,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to 
«U  tbe  privation*  of  pioneer  lite.  In  1823  be 
WM  appohifed  evperuiteiident  of  tbe  nilarion 
amon;;  the  Wyandot  Indians  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
wa^ iubaequently  for  5  years  presiding  elder  of 
the  Ohio  district,  and  was  tben^electad  profte> 
■or  of  longtiages  in  Madison  college,  Uniontown, 
Penn.,  where  he  remained  4  years.  In  1831  he 
was  stationed  in  PitLsbnrg,  and  was  eubsequent- 
Ij  presiding  elder  of  that  dbtriet.  While  aenr- 
fa*  in  this  eapacity  he  was  oboaen  editor  of  tbe 
"  rltt<*burg  Conference  .T  nrnal,"  nrd  was  after- 
ward iraarferred  to  the  oditorsliip  ot  the  '*  West- 
OS  Christian  Advocnte,''  at  Cincinnati,  where 
be  remained  until  1848.  He  again  entered  the 
regular  w<«k  at  the  dingy,  bat  in  the  general 


conference  of  lfiC2  he  wa?»  reelected  editor  of 
the  *'  Western  Advocate;'  which  office  he  filled 
for  another  term  of  4  years,  making  in  all  about 
15  years  of  editorial  service.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten a  "IVestlae  on  Bapti5m'*  (1834) ;  Life  of 
Bishop  Roberts ;"  "  Delineation  of  Uom.m  Cath- 
oliciffln"  (9  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1^.51);  and 
"  History  of  the  (!re.it  Secession  from  the  Metlio- 
dist  Episcopal  Church"  (8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1855). 
Dr.  Klliott  is  now  president  of  tlie  Iowa  Wes- 
Icyan  university,  and  is  preparing  •  work  oa 
"Political  Bomaoiam.*' 

ELLIOTT,  Obasuib  Wttxtb,  on  American 
author,  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  27,  1S17. 
He  is  the  5th  generation  in  lineal  descent  from 
Eliot  the  Indian  AjKwtle."  After  some  yeara 
spent  in  mercantile  life  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
he  in  1888-'9  studied  horticidiuro  and  hind- 
si  gardening  with  .\.  J.  Downing  at  New- 
burg,  aod  from  1840  to  1848  practised  tboae 
pttraiiitoBtOlndnnati.  (Knee  19B0  he  baa  resided 
m  New  York,  lie  wa.s  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  trustees  of  tlie  "  Cliildrt'n's  Aid  Society'* 
in  1868.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  laying  ont  the  central 
park  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Elliott  has 
published  the  following  works:  "  Mysteries,  or 
Glimpses  of  the  Baperoatoial "  (1  vol.  12mo.| 
New  York,  1862),  an  attempt  to  refute  apirfto* 
alism ;  "  St.  Domingo,  its  Hevolutifm  and  its 
Hero,  Toussauit  Ix)uverture"  (1  vol.l2mo..  New 
York,  1856);  *'Tbe  New  England  History,  from 
the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  North- 
men, A.  D.  986,  to  1776"  (2  vols,  8vo.,  New 
York,  1857). 

ELLIOTT,  OsABLBa  Losmo,  an  American 
painter,  bom  in  Seiplo,  V.  Y.,  in  1619.  Hia  fh* 
ther,  an  architect  by  profession,  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse in  the  childhood  of  his  son,  and  placed  him 
in  the  store  of  a  country  merchant.  The  occupa- 
tion waa  altogether  distaatefbl  to  young  £lliott| 
who  devoted  all  Ida  lelsnre  time  to  Ids  fhrorite 
pursuits  of  drawinjj  and  paiiilitjg,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  one  day  becoming  a  pointer.  Uia 
fiitber,  seeing  that  he  was  nnfltted  fbr  a  merean- 
tile  life,  allowed  htm  to  study  drawing  and  ar- 
chitecture, thotigli  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
making  a  practical  arebiteet  of  bim.  Elliott| 
soon  tiring  of  this  ooeqpatlon,  went  to  New 
York  and  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  snb- 
fiequently  of  Qnidor,  a  painter  of  fancy  pieces, 
with  whom  he  remained  long  enough  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  teehnlealltiea  of  hia  art 
His  chief  employment  for  some  time  was  copy- 
ing prints  in  oils,  and  he  afterward  attempted 
p<Mrtrait<s  though  with  no  great  aoeeaaa.  Some 
of  his  youthful  productions,  however,  evinced 
talent,  and  some  oil  paintings  by  him  represent- 
ing scenes  from  Irving's  and  Paulding's  worka 
attracted  coDstderable  attention.  After  aboat  a 
7e«r*8  reaidenoe  in  New  York  he  tetnmed  to  the 
western  part  of  tlie  state,  where  he  practised 
Lis  profession,  more  particularly  portrait  paint- 
ing, for  al'out  1 0  years.  Returning  to  New  York 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  eaUibKsbed  him- 
self there  as  a  portrait  pidnter,  and  baa  ainoa 
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beea  a  resident  of  that  dtj  or  its  immedlata 
neighborhood.  His  workt  ooosist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  portrait?,  many  of  which  nro  of 
eminout  American  citizens,  aad  are  remarkable 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  and  their  vigor- 
om  ooloring.  Sinoo  1846  Mr.  Elliott  has  b«ea 
ft  member  or  Uie  mtioiul  aeaderaj  of  design. 

EIJ-IOTT,  Ehenkzkk,  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  Moiiborough,  m&r  Rotherham,  YorkghirOi 
Harch  17,  1781,  died  new  Barnsiey,  Dec.  1, 
1849.  His  father,  who  was  employed  in  a 
foundery  near  Mxsboroogh,  was  a  dissenter  of 
what  was  called  the  Berean  sect,  an  occasional 
freadber.  and  a  Ibroible  political  speaker  of  the 
lillni  ndleal  tm  Tmiag  Elliott  veoeltred  the 
edncation  nsually  aflFbrded  to  boys  of  his  condi- 
tion, but  at  scliool  was  noted  for  little  else  than 
dnlness  and  laziness.  Bo  WM unable  to  master 
the  mdimenta  of  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and 
often  gratified  an  InstinotiTe  love  for  nature  and 
solitude  by  stolen  ratnhles  in  the  meadows  and 
woodlands.  Hb  lather,  bearing  of  these  vaga^ 
knd  habits,  set  him  to  work  la  the  foandery. 
He  was  beginning  to  fall  Into  (1i<?tpnt«d  habits 
when  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  on  botany,  which 
aoddeot  put  into  his  Itands,  rerived  his  lovo  of 
Bftlore,  and  he  became  an  indastrioua  oolleotor 
of  botanical  specimens.  He  also  proonred  ae- 
MSitO  a  small  library  of  the  old  divines  and 
poets,  and  in  his  17th  year  produced  his  first 

Snblished  poem,  "  The  Vernal  Walk,**  a  crude 
nitation  of  Thomson.  It  was  followed  by 
"Night,"  "Whamcliffe,"  and  others.  The 
author*s  powers  increased  with  each  new  work, 
and  be  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  attract  the  no- 
doe  of  Sonthey,  to  whose  kfaid  oflloea  be  was 
aocostomed  to  refer  w  ith  afTection  and  f-'i  itiiudo. 
He  had  meanwhile  worked  steadily  at  the  fouu" 
dery,  which  his  father  had  purchased  on  credit, 
and  liavin^:  irarri^Ml  set  up  in  the  iron  ^ii-iiiesa 
on  hiii  own  uccuuiit.  At  30  years  ol  age  ho  be- 
came an  earnest  advocate  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  com  lawa  ia  particnlar  ttnek  bim  aa  ufc' 

i'ost^  and  upon  bis  sobseqnMit  More  in  boilnesB 
e  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  their  influence. 
Id  Ibil  he  made  another  venture  as  an  iron 
merchant  in  Sheffield,  with  a  borrowed  capital 
of  £100,  and  vfas  soan  embarked  in  a  lu- 
crative bui^itu'Hs.  He  now  couimcnccd  his  well- 
known  "  Corn  Law  Rhymes,'*  which  were 
written  with  the  ado  purpose  of  procuring  tho 
Mpeal  of  tho  obntndoas  biws.  At  first  publish- 
ed  in  a  local  paper  arit!  a*"t'  rwar  l  collecitd  in  a 
■ogle  volume,  tltese  {>ocius  brought  Elliott  into 
■oooa.  The** Ranter,^*  wliich succeeded,  waa  a 
long  metn  in  n  -imilar  vein.  In  1829  appean  1 
Lis  "  Villapc  I'atnarrh,'' exceeding  in  length  any 
of  his  previous  productions,  and  the  beet  of  his 
lai]gBr  pieoes.  InlSSSbeoommenoedaoomplete 
•ditioa  of  his  worin,  wlileb  appeared  duringthe 
Kt  xt  2  year-,  a:ul  fdrtlio  first  time  made  gener- 
ally known  ma:iy  of  the  author's  poems  not  of 
an  exclosivelj  political  olianetor.  Se  veml  other 
editions  appeared  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
to  the  last  oe  oontinned  to  write  verses,  chiefly 
iir  Iha  paciodkil  pn«^  and  nol  nnfttqaantly 


spoke  in  public  in  rapport  of  his  peculiar  views. 
The  commercial  paniD  of  1887  entailed  sefte«ia 
peconiary  losses  upon  him,  but  by  careful  man- 
agement he  wa«  enabled  in  1841  to  retire  from 
bui-iiM  with  a  competency  and  settle  at  a  villa 
near  Bamslej^  where  he  passed  Uie  last  jeam 
of  UsUfeinpMaBanksecltnton.  Kneebisdeath 
S  volumes  or  his  literary  ren^nins  have  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  Mure  Prose  and  Verse  by 
tile  Com  Law  Rliymer,'* 

ELLIOTT,  Jbssb  Dcnoak,  a  commodore  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  Maryland  in  1782,  died 
in  PhiladelpU^  Deo.  18,  1845.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  midshipman  in  April,  1806, 
and  was  promoted  to  ft  lieatenancy  in  April, 
1810.  In  1812  he  was  attached  t  »  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Isaac  Cliiiuac«;y  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  ma  sent  by  him  to  the  aiifMr 
lakes  to  porcbaaa  Teiaeis^  and  malLO  other  prep- 
arations ror  the  creation  of  a  naval  farce  in  those 
waters.  Wliilo  at  Black  Rock,  engaged  in  this 
service,  8  British  bri^  tho  Detroit  and  Caledo- 
nia,  anoliored,  Oot.  7, 1813,  near  the  opposita 
shore  under  tbe  guns  of  Fort  Erie.  Elliott  cohf 
oeived  the  idea  of  capturing  them.  Fortunately 
the  first  party  of  seamen  intended  for  the  lake 
service  arrived  from  the  seaboard  Ml  that  imr 
night,  and  Gen.  Smythe,  the  commanding  mitt* 
tary  officer  on  the  frontier,  not  only  i  rDrnptly 
oomphed  with  the  requisition  for  arms  for  thia 
service,  but  furnished  adetachmentofSOaoldiers 
for  the  purpose.  A  boat  expedition  wasorganized 
under  Elliott's  command,  and  the  vessels  were 
boarded  and  carried  with  but  sliglit  loss  a  little 
after  raidnij{bt,  Oot.  fiw  The  Detroit  moonted  S 
gans,  wfUifterewof66;  the  Cdedoma mounted 
2  guns,  and  had  a  ^^lIlulll■^  cinjiplornt'nt.  .Miuut 
40  American  priauuers  were  found  on  board 
tiieie  vessels.  The  Caledonia  was  safely  bron^it 
OTcr  to  the  Aniprtr-nii  side,  but  tho  Detroit  was 
compelled  to  drop  down  tho  river,  ]>aMing  the 
British  batteries  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  anchor- 
ing within  roBoh  of  tbeir  guna.  In  the  end  tliis 
Teswl  was  burned  by  the  Am«rioan%  most  of 
her  stores  Ii;iviri[_'  flr>t  luvcn  removed.  For  this 
exploit  Elliott  waa  voted  a  sword  by  congress. 
In  July,  ISIS,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Tua'Jter  commandant,  and  ap{)<>inted  to  the  Ni- 
u^ara,  a  brig  of  20  guns,  on  Lake  Erie.  In  Per- 
ry's memorable  engagement  with  the  British 
squadron,  8^t  10,  1818,  Elliott  was  seoood  in 
oommandj  and  a  gold  medal  was  Toted  Um  by 
congress  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  After 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  £Uiott  returned  to  Lake 
Ontario,  where  he  was  aedvdy  employed  until 
Nov.  1813,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
maud  of  the  Ontirio  sloop  of  war,  which  had  just 
been  built  at  Baltimore.  This  ves^d  was  one  of 
the  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur  employed 
against  Algiers  hi  1816,  and  assisted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  an  Algeriiic  fri^.'atc  off  (.'n[!e  de  Gatt.  In 
March,  1818,  he  was  promut  il  i  >  ilie  rank  of  cap- 
tain, aadaobaequently  had  tl  e  <  n )  luand  of  squad- 
rons on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  navy  yarda 
MtBoteiDdPhOadalphift.  BfaooAdnoiwUk 
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ia  OMa—ad  of  the  Meditenwiean  squadron  did 
Ml  VMtC  tiie  approval  of  the  ezecative,  and  re- 

inlu.d  in  hU  trial  by  court  martial  in  June,  1  ^^40, 
aod  aospeoaioQ  from  dutj  for  4  jears.  In  Got. 
IWS,  the  pwiod  of  his  ■q^mobkhi  whiefa  then 
remained  was  remitted  by  the  president.  Oom- 
modure  ElUutt's  name  was  maon  before  tbepab- 
)io  for  many  years,  as  hia  conduct  in  the  battle 
<tf  Lake  £ri«  unlcHtanately  became  the  sobjeofc 
of  a  ooptrovergy  which  larted  until  his  death. 

ELLIOTT,  STKPHEa:  an  American  naturalist, 
bom  in  Beaufort,  8.  0^  Nov.  11, 1771,  died  in 
€kaik«ton,  March  28, 1880.  Ha  WM  mOoM 
at  Yale  colU-^o  in  1701.  and  2  years  later  waa 
elected  a  tnetntwr  oi  iha  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  a  position  which  lie  retained  until  the 
HablwbiiitBt  of  tlM  **B»ak  «f  (be  State"  in 
\9l%  of  wtrieb  1m  wai  dmaen  the  preddent 
He  ret  iiru  d  this  oflico  till  Lia  death,  Hia  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  literary  and  tcientido 
porsnita,  and  be  ooUlvated  the  Mody  ef  botany 
with  eiitlm^ia-'tn.  Tn  1^1^  lio  wns  in'^trimental 
ia  fuunding  tho  ilterary  uiid  j  hiJo-i  jdncal  so- 
cieties of  South  Carolina,  of  each  of  which  he 
vaathe  president.  He  laotnred  gratuitously  oo 
Mi  ftvonte  ecieoee,  and  was  for  some  time  chief 
edit  r  ut'  flie  ''Southern  Review,"  to  which  he 
ooDtriibuUMl  a  nnmber  of  articles.  In  1825  he 
aided  In  •MtHSMog  the  nedteal  ooliege  of  the 
state,  and  was  elected  ono  of  the  faculty,  and 
prutftssor  of  natural  history  and  botany.  He 
18  the  author  of  the  Botany  of  South  Cor- 
ofiae  and  Georgia"  (2  vols.  6vo.,  Oharleaton, 
Mil-*24),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  wai 
;-.-l-.-fiJ  i,v  Dr.  James  McBrido,  and  IcH  ii  num- 
ber of  work:»  in  manuscript.  Hia  acquuintanoe 
vMi  feoeral  literature  was  extensive,  and  he 
was  thoruir^'hly  read  in  the  BcicDtifio  works  of 
tht!  modtru  i- t  ench  fichooL  His  collection  in 
the  several  departments  of  natural  history  was 
•I  the  tiaae  of  hia  death  one  of  the  moat  extan- 
rfre  in  the  oonntir.  The  dagTM  of  LLD.  wae 

conferr.  il  ni  nri  him  by  Tale  and  ITarvanl  col- 
Itfsv*. — Stephex,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrdi  for 
the  diocese  of  (!por^!:>,  linni  nt  Hcrinfnrt,  S.  C, 
in  18o6.  iit)  vviu  gi'adutttc-ti  ul  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1824,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1886, 
and  a  prieatia  1836,  aoon  after  wUioh  he  be- 
eame  profeamr  of  laered  tftentaie  In  the  Sooth 
V:,T<  college.  In  1840  ho  was  cli  i  teJ  bishop 
ot  Ueorgia,  and  in  Feb.  1841,  was  consecrated. 

ELLIOTT,  WiMjAM,  an  American  author  and 
politic  ian,  born  in  Hrnufr>rt,8. 0.,  April  27, 1788, 
He  WAS  eutured  in  iiarvurd  college  at  tho  age  of 
18,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  b(mie 
bafore  the  compMon  of  hia  aeadeoiioal  oareer. 
For  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  man- 
agfineutol'  his  estn;*  -,  ai.d  s<  rved  with  credit  in 
botli  branches  of  tho  state  legislature.  During 
the  nullification  crisis  In  Booth  Carolina  in  1883 
he  held  the  olBce  of  senator  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  resigned  upon  being  instructed  by 
his  constituents  to  vote  to  nuUi^the  tariff  law. 
Be  baa  siooe  uurtieipeted  kaa  fteqnaotly  in  pub- 
lb  alBrfn^  to  kMemiVriiiit  aeoentaa  ^goed 


**■  Agriook,*^  and  published  in  1851,  being  amonff 
his  latest  expressions  of  opinion  on  political 
subjects.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  pe- 
riodical press  of  the  South.  His  published  works 
consist  of  an  *^  Address  before  the  Bt.  Paul's 
Agricultural  Society"  r('linr!:^*nn,  lfi,'5n),  and 
''Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water"  (1856). 
He  is  also  the  autlior  of  "Fiesco,"  a  trogody 
printed  for  the  author  in  1850,  and  of  a  nnmber 
of  occasional  poema  of  merit,  few  of  which, 
however,  havo  been  i)ublish.  !. 

ELLIPSE,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a  figure 
bounded  a  curve  line  produced  by  cuttbg 
through  a  cone  with  a  r>!n!;c,  nr  by  letting  the 
shadow  of  a  circle  fall  on  a  piano.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  curve  began  witn  Plato,  430-347  B. 
C,  and  was  continued  with  great  aeallbr  about  ft 
centuries.  No  important  odvanee  in  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  ellip^so  wiis  then  made  for  about  1700 
years,  when  the  research  into  its  properties  was 
renewed  and  alill  oontinnaa.  The  ellipticity 
of  the  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  tho  immortal 
discoveries  of  Kepler.  The  knowledge  of  this 
niinrri  ii  wwntliil  in  the  mathematical  investiga- 
ti<m  of  many  phyidoal  problema.  One  of  the 
most  important  properties  of  the  oorre  line 
bounding  an  ellipse  is  that  every  point  in  this 
line  ia  at  such  distances  from  2  points  in  the 
figure  odled  the  foci,  that  the  sum  of  the  S 
distances  is  always  equal  to  tho  longest  diam- 
eter of  the  eUipse.  An  ellipse  may  therefore 
be  drawn  by  driving  2  pins  in  a  board,  to  mark 
the  foci,  putting  a  loose  loop  of  inelastio  thread 
over  the  pins,  and  then  drawing  tbeenrre  wfih 
a  pencil  '  il  inside  the  loop  and  stretched 
out  as  far  sm  the  loop  will  allow.  A  second  im- 
portant property  of  the  eorve  is  tlmt  lines  from 
any  pcnnt  of  it  drawn  to  tho  foci  make  equal 
angles  with  the  curve.  Hence  light  emanating 
trmn  one  focus  would  be  reflected  by  the  curve 
to  the  otlier  foooa.  If  the  other  focus  were  aft 
•a  fmmeasnniUe  dhtanee,  the  onnre  wroold  be 
a  parabol  <,  ai  1  tho  light  would  proceed  out  in 
parallel  lines;  or  light  coming  from  an  inverse 
distance  would  be  refiocted  into  the  focus.  Hence 
the  parabola  gives  tho  proper  form  for  a  tele- 
scopic mirror.  These  are  the  most  important  of 
the  simpler  properties  of  the  ellipse ;  the  higlicr 
and  equally  important  pnperitee  are  scarcel/ 
capable  of  expression  witbont  the  nae  of  matlie* 
matical  form  .  ^Vl.n  un  ellipse,  instead  of  be- 
ing traced  on  a  piano  surface,  is  traced  on  the 
anrfaoe  of  a  sphere,  it  is  called  asphericid  ellipse. 

ELLIS,  a  S.  CO.  of  Texas,  drained  by  Trinity 
river,  which  lorms  its  E.  boundarv  ;  area,  1,000 
aq.  m.;  in  1858,  8,212,  of  whom  723  were 
slaves.  The  inrfiMe  ia  oooopied  by  pnunea  and 
tracts  of  hard  timber.  The  prairies  are  very 
fertile,  and  prodnco  maize  and  c^  Mo:!  In  1850 
there  were  mised  here  26,744  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  2,617  of  potatoes,  17,220  lbs.  of  butter  and 
cheese,  287  of  rice,  and  200  of  tobacco.  Vnlno 
of  real  estate  in  1858,  $545,(500.  Capital,  AVax- 
ahacbie.   Formed  in  1849. 

ELLIS,  GaonoB  Edwabb^  an  American  cler- 
gyman, pastor  flf  tl»  HamfddMUWbi  Cbariea' 
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town,  Koas.,  bora  in  Boston  in  1810.  H«  wai 
graduated  at  Harvard  ooll«g«  in  1889,  ftodied 

thet)l(v_v  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  scliool  until 
1886.  and  after  a  jear's  travel  in  Europe  was 
«rd«iaed  In  1840  as  pastor  of  the  church  still  un- 
der his  charge,  and  previously  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  now  president  of 
Harvard  aniverstty.  lie  has  been  an  industrioos 
and  Bttooessfnl  writer,  is  the  aothor  of  the  lives 
of  John  Mason,  AnneHatobfmon,  and  Wnilam 
Ponn.  in  P])rirks\H  "American  IVii  -M-nvl^y,"  and 
in  1857  publisised  a  very  elaborate  work,  the 
•'Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy." 
He  edited  for  a  time  the  "Christian  Repister,"  the 
religious  iievvs>paper  of  the  Massachusetts  Uni- 
tarians, and  for  some  years,  in  connection  with 
tbe  Bev.  Georae  Pntnam,  DJ)^  he  connoted 
the '*Ohris^  Examfaitf.**^  Henasecmtrtbated 
largely  to  vanous  periodicals,  includirur  t!ii: 
"New  Yorlt  Review,"  the  "North  American," 
tlie  "Christian  Examiner,**  and  the  "Atlantic 
Wontlily,"  most  frequently  npon  topics  of  Amer- 
ican liistory.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  doctrinal  theolopy  in  the  Cambridge  di- 
vinity school,  and  received  the  degree  of  DJ). 
from  Harrafd  vnlverrity.  He  Is  a  fvromfnMit 
member  of  theMa-^sachuictt-  liistor'rnl  soricf  r, 
and  active  in  its  antiquarian  :  >  ircheii  and  col- 
lections.  In  his  religious  vi  ws  he  belongs  to 
the  more  conservative  class  of  Unitarians,  and 
tiikes  a  decided  stand  against  the  new  rational- 
ism. Ho  is  a  zealous  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  hoa  spoken  and  written  much  for  com- 
mon aciiooli.  His  pabliabed  sermoiMi,  addreesea, 
pamphlets,  Ac.,  have  been  nnmeronB. 

ELLIS,  Gbobob,  an  English  author,  born  in 
IMS,  diaa  Ajwil  18^  1815.  He  commenced  his 
litenuy  career  as  a  writer  of  political  satires, 
and  became  ftvorably  known  as  a  contribntor 
to  the  "  Rolliad,"  and  pubsicquently  to  I'  o 
**  Anti-Jaoobin."  The  study  of  ^rly  English 
literatore,  ItoweTer,  oeoapied  hblelsare  hours, 
and  in  1780  he  produced  Specimens  of  An- 
eient  English  Poetry,"  of  which  enlarged  edi- 
tions appeared  in  1801  and  1811.  A  companion 
work,  "  BiKiciroeos  of  Ancient  English  Koman' 
ces,"  appeared  in  8  vob.  Svo.  In  1806^  and  has 
siiu-o  been  reiuiblished  in Bohn'^  "  Antiquarian 
Library  "  (London,  1848). 

ELUS,  Sa  Hbnbt,  an  English  author  and 
antiquary,  bom  in  T>ondon  in  1777.  Ho  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
1805  became  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  of 
the  British  mnsenm.  A  new  and  enlarged  edi* 
tion  of  Brandii  **Popidar  Antiquities"  iras  is- 
gno  1  nnder  hl^  care  in  1818,  and  was  repob- 
lisbud  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1843.  In  1816  he 
wrote  a  carcfnl  and  elaborate  introduction  t  n 
the  "Domesday  Book,"  and  in  1824  poblifhed 
a  series  of  "Original  Letters  illustrative  of  Eng- 
lish History,"  from  autograplis  in  the  Briti^ 
mnseom  (  8  vols.  6vo.);  n  second  series^  in  4 
▼olsu.  in  1897;  and  a  third,  in  4  vohk.  In  1848. 
6ir  n.  Ellis  wa.s  from  1827  to  1888  headUhr»> 
nan  of  the  British  museum. 

ELLIS,  WnxuM,  an  EtagVaii  nlMtoowy  and 


intbor,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  oen> 
tary.   Tn  1815  he  became  ofBciaUy  connected 

with  the  London  mi^^iuiiary  nociety,  under  whoso 
auspices,  in  Jan.  1816,  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for 
Polynesia.  He  spent  nearly  1 0  years  in  promot- 
ing the  spiritual  wclf  ire  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  sea  i&lands  (at  one  of  which,  Tuhili,  he 
erected  the  first  printing  press  in  Polyneeia). 
and  in  1884  returned  to  EngUnd  on  aooonnt  «f 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  stoppin^^  for  some  time 
on  the  way  in  the  United  .States,  where  ho  re- 
ceived much  attention.  For  some  years  he 
was  employed  in  tlie  biisine«  of  the  London 
missionary  society  at  home^  and  published 
"  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Owliybeo  '  (Svo., 
London,  1826);  "Polynesian  Researches"  (8 
vols.  8vo^l888)j^  '^History  of  Madngaaear," 
eoiBpjled  ntrni  {nmnnstlon  neeived  from  ml^ 
sionaries  and  povernment  doKinmcnts  f2  M'Is., 
8vo.,  1889) ;  "  History  of  Lite  London  Mismod- 
ary  Society  "  (8vo.,  1844) ;  "  Village  Lectures  on 
Popery"  (8vo.,  1851).  &c.  In  1886  his  wife  died, 
and  2  years  later  he  was  married  a  second  time 
to  Miss  Sarah  Sticknoy,  with  whom  he  resided 
lor  many  years  in  Hoddeston,  Hertfordshire^ 
where  Mn.  SIBs  coododed  n  school  Ar  girisL 
In  1 853  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  Madagascar  oo  a 
mission  of  observation  for  the  London  missionary 
Bodety,  and  after  three  visits  to  that  island  pal^ 
lished  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  under 
the  title  of  "  Three  Visits  to  Mada^sair,  during 
1853-'o6,  with  Notices  of  tlio  Peojde,  Naturd 
History,  &o."  (London,  1859),  of  which  8  repaid 
lications  have  appeared  in  Uie  UniCed  8tateB.<» 
Babah  Stickitrt,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an  £ng> 
Huh  authoresa,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Her|iar«itabelonged  to  tlic  society 
of  Friends,  among  whom  she  received  her  edncn> 
tion.  Her  first  Ifterary  production  was  a  dldao- 
tlo  work  for  the  }  'nn^-,  entitled  tlie  "  PtH.*try 
of  Life;"  and  since  her  marriage  in  1887,  she 
has  written  many  volomee  devoted  to  the  mond 
and  mental  cnltare  of  her  sex.  The  principal 
of  tliese  are:  "  Homo,  or  the  Iron  Rnle;"  the 
well-known  eerie-*,  entitled  the  "Women  of 
England  "  (1888),  the  "Daof^ters  of  England  " 
(1842)  the  ** Wives  of  England'*  (1848),  and 
the  "Mothers  of  England"  (1848);  '  Look  to 
the  End"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1845);  "Hearts  and 
Homes**  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'8X  Ao.  She  is 
now  (lSf>9)  ongaped  upon  the  preparatinr;  c  f  a 
new  work  to  be  cked  "  Mothers  of  Great  Men." 
Her  publication^  numbering  l)etween  20  and 
80,  have  ezen^Md  a  bcnefloial  inflnenoe  in  the 
domesde  lUb  of  Qrest  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

ELLISTON",  RoBSBT  Wiluau,  an  English 
nctor,  bom  in  London,  April  7, 1774,  died  there, 
July  7,  1831.  lie  was  edncated  at  St.  Puiils 
school,  but  at  tlio  age  of  17  ran  away  and  join- 
ed a  theatrical  company  at  Bath,  where  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stags  in  April, 
1781.  Five  yesTv  later  he  made  hu  d^bat  in 
London,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  in  1S03 
l>ecame  principal  actor  and  acting  manager  of 
thai  hfloas^  In  the  MooaaAog  year  be  wai 
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M»gS!J*d  at  Dmry  T.anfl,  hut  nfVr  tfi  '  I'nmin;^ 
of"  the  theatre,  liaving  quarrelled  wiih  iliuiu.is 
SNorlJan,  ht>  left  tlio  company,  and  opened  tho 
Samj  ttMatre.  On  the  reboUding  of  Drurj 
Lhm  be  waa  mgifo  engngcd  as  a  foadiog  actor, 
and  recited  the  addrees  written  by  Lord  Byron 
for  the  opening  night  In  1819  be  becamo  the 
leawe  of  Dmry  Lane,  bat  in  1826  retired  « 
baokmpt.  Sn  bs*>q  i ;  o  1 1  y  li  o  was  again  nmn  tiger 
at  the  Surrey  thtuLrc,  and  continued  occa-iiim- 
ally  porfonn  bU  principal  characters  until 
the  okwe  of  his  life.  KlUston  waa  called  the 
flnt  eonedjan  of  hit  tima.  Hta  oblef  merit 
perfaap<(  w:is  the  fiicility  with  which  he  adapted 
Limaelf  to  every  varioty  uf  characters,  from  tlio 
teiMdly  humorous  to  Uie  tragic.  H«  poeat^cd 
an  inordinate  solf-cstccra,  and  many  aneodotM 
are  told  of  iiis  whimsical  cc^entriciticH. 

ELI/")liA^  Eloka,  or  Elocko,  a  decayed  town 
of  UiodoatAti,  in  Hyderabad,  13  miles  K.  W. 
fltMi  Aunin^abad,  and  eelelnnted  for  Its  caye 
temples,  excavated  from  tho  inner  skipcofalKri:- 
shoe^hapod  bill,  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
These  cavoms  are  sculptured  over  an  extent 
1^  mile  in  length,  and  may  bo  regarded  o-^  a 
Hindoo  pantheon,  since  every  divinity  of  India 
Las  there  u  shrine.    Most  of  tho  caves  aro 
fiot  leas  than  100  feet  in  d^>th ;  SO  of  them  are 
OMBeontod  to  Bira,  and  9  to  the  Trimmtf,  or 
BraJiminic  trinity.     Tlioy  aro  all  adorned  with 
coloesal  statuea  and  innumerable  sculptures  and 
baas-reliefr.  Tha  grsatest  and  most  remsrka' 
Wo  of  the?c  raonumcnts  is  tho  Kailam,  or 
p.iradlso,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  designed  to 
re5>reaent  the  court  of  that  divinity  whore  ho 
xeoeivaa  thoae  of  his  worshippers  who.  having 
sssaped  metempsychosis,  come  after  death  to 
enjoy  eternal  happiness.    Ttii?  does  not,  lito 
tus  others,  extend  subterraneonsly,  but  rustu  to 
a  lefty  he^t  hi  a  Tast  excavation.   It  is  com- 
posed of  a  portico,  a  chn[>cl,  and  a  grand  pa- 
ffoda.    The  portico  is  suftaiiied  by  pillars  and 
flanked  by  curious  Boulptnros.    Two  otH.'li(»ks, 
80  feet  in  hi^ghti  and  2  gigantic  elephontSi  sur- 
ronnd  and  sopparttbe  wapel,  which  Is  nitewiss 
ailorru  d  on  every  side  by  statuary.    TIio  pa- 
goda rises  trum  the  centre  of  tho  whole  structure 
to  the  height  of  95  feet,  and  is  surrounded  ex- 
ternally by  mythological  designs  and  &cnlpt«rc9 
Tepreaentinglions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  fantastic 
animals  of  all  sorts.    Within  aro  43  colossal 
teires  of  Hindoo  divinities,  eaoh  one  the  oentre 
m  a  group;  and  beyond  tbfs  main  tomple  may 
be  seen  others  of  smaller  bizo  m<\  similar 
decorations.     These  gigantic  works  are  of  un- 
known antiquity,  and  seem  to  havo  been  exe- 
cuted by  I{uddhi?^ts  a.s  well  as  by  Brahmins.  The 
village  of  Ellora  is  small,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
numerous  pilgrims. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  port  of  entry,  and  capital 
«f  Haooode  eo.,  Jfafne^  oo  both  sides  of  tiie 
Union  river,  a  navignT  lfi  strrnni,  which  empties 
into  Frenchman's  bay  aboui  4  miles  below  tbia 
point,  the  opposite  banks  being  connect^^d  by 
4  bridgo**:  pop.  in  1850,  4,009;' in  l-^'^,  il  nt 
5,000.   Eilttworth  is  one  of  the  most  lluuri^iiiiug 


towns  in  the  state,  and  a  place  of  commerri  jil 
imjKjrLance.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  iha 
luml>er  trade,  exporting  every  year  about  50,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Ifc  oontains  the  oountv 
baildhiga,  and  in  1869  had  9  churehes,  a  high 
Bchool,  a  nc\vsiiaper  office,  2  hotels,  2  banks, 
9  saw  millis,  %  grl»t  mills,  9  lath  machines,  1 
•hin^le  factory,  1  tannery,  1  madUne  shop,  1 
carding  mill,  1  pottery,  8  brick  yard?,  and  13 
ship-building  yards,  Capit-ai  invested  in  manu- 
factures, about  $3,000,000.  Tho  tonnage  of 
the  district  (Frenehman'a  baj),  June  30,  i808| 
ins  97,68S  enroUed  and  lioensed,  and  d,7'8 
registered. 

ELLSWORTH,  Olivsr,  LL.D.,  2d  chief 
justice  of  tho  United  States,  bom  in  Windsor, 
Conn  ,  April  29,  1715,  died  Nov.  26,  1807.  He 
was  g:ailaai€il  u*.  tho  college  of  Now  Jersey  in 
176G,  and  soon  after  commenced  tho  practice  of 
lav.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
conUnontal  eongresa,  and  In  1780  wss  elected  a 
member  of  tho  council  of  C  rincc'init,  in 
which  body  he  ooatiuued  till  when  he 

was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  In 
1787  ho  was  electeu  to  the  convention  which 
framed  tho  federal  constitution,  and  was  after- 
ward a  member  of  tlio  state  convention,  whero 
he  earnestly  advocated  the  ratification  of  that 
important  mstrmnent,  which  his  exertions  had 
essentially  luded  in  producing.  In  17fi9  ha  was 
chosen  a  senator  of  the  Uuit«d  States,  which  sta- 
tion he  filled  till  1796,  when  he  was  nomfaiatod 
by  Washinirton  chief  justice  of  tho  snpreme  court 
of  tho  Uiiiieii  States,  over  which  be  presided 
with  great  distinction,  his  opinions  being  marked 
by  sound  l«gai  and  ethicid  principles,  in  clear 
and  felMtons  language.  In  1799  he  -was  «»• 
pointed,  by  the  elder  Adain^  i  r.v  ;y  fxtraordi- 
nary  to  Paris,  aod  with  his  a-sociates,  Davie 
and  Murray,  ho  successfully  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  tlio  French.  This  aecomi>lisbed,  and  his 
health  beginning  to  fail,  he  visited  England  for 
tho  benefit  of  its  mineral  waters;  but  his  in- 
firmities increasing,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
ddef  Jostiee  fai  1800.  RetarningtoOonneetlea^ 
ho  was  again  e^  cti  .1  n  inember  of  the  council: 
and  in  1807  bo  was  ap(>ointed  chiel' justice  of 
the  state,  which  office  he  declined,  under  tha 
impressiou  that  ho  could  not  long  survive  und^ 
tho  distressing  malady  which  soon  closed  his 
days,  llo  wjis  eminently  distinguished  both  for 
public  and  private  virtues,  ana  his  reputatica 
was  so  irreproaehable  that  in  tha  hottest  partU 
san  oonflirt^  his  rli;ir:irtv'r  Was  never  assailed. 

ELLWOUD,  Thuma.s,  a  minister  of  tlie 
Friends,  a  friend  of  Milton,  bom  in  CrowoU, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1639,  died  in  1718.  At  an  early 
ago  ho  attached  himself  to  the  society  of  FHenda, 
thereby  giving  great  offence  to  his  father,  but 
neither  blows  nor  persoasiotts  could  indooe  the 
son  to  rmoimoahisnvw  santfanents,  to  takeoff 
his  hat  before  his  parents,  or  to  address  them 
with  other  pronouns  than  *'  thou"  and  "thee." 
Ho  was,  like  most  of  the  other  ministers  of  his 
t :  m  e,  th  c  a u  tl  1  or  of  nnmax>us  controversial  workfc 
Ibti  inoiit  oounderaUe  of  these  is  in*  **fiaiQrsd 
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History  of  the  Old  and  Now  TrstaTnents."  Flo 
also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  JJat>iiiet4,  oi  wliit  h 
King  David  was  the  hero.  Bat  ho  is  chiefly 
known  fix>m  the  oircniiwUoM  thai  he  was  one 
of  tboM  fdeefeed  by  the  poet  IGlton  to  reed  to 
hira  after  the  loss  of  his  sight.  Darinc  tho 
raging  of  the  plague  id  London  in  1665  ho  ob- 
tained a  retreat  for  Milton  aft  Obalfont)  and 
there  he  said  first  to  have  flOgfOrted  ^fidw 
of  tho  "  i'aradieo  RegainuJ.** 
•  ELM  (ulmuf,  Linn.),  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  ulmaeM,  whioh  embraces  aonte  of  the 
Bobleet  end  nraet  important  speciee  fan  the  XJvni^ 
ed  ?^l;vtL?  All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  fam- 
ily have  simple,  rougii,  serrate,  nneqoal-eided 
leaves ;  flowers  small,  in  bunches  on  the  rfde  of 
the  twigs;  the  frait  either  a  winged  Bninfir^  nr 
a  drupe.  Three  genera  of  ulmacea  are  found 
within  tho  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  consmcnona  of  these  it  mlmmt  of  whkh 
we  especially  nodoe  the  wMte  or  Aaierfaea  ehn 
(_U.  Americana,  Linn.).  No  tree  can  surpass 
this  in  Uie  beauty  of  its  proportions.  In  old 
trees  espeetdly,  from  the  wide^preading,  but- 
tress-like rrvot"?  to  tho  wider  spreading  branches, 
the  curvature  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  tho 
extreme.  Situation  seems,  however,  to  give 
Tariety  to  the  outline.  Id  wet  peatoree  or  suai- 
lar  pleees,  a  tall,  slender  trank,  orowned  with  e 
few  pendent  limbs,  and  clothed  nearly  from  tho 

ground  witli  a  feathery  investment  of  small 
ranclies,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  leafy 
branch^  of  twip^,  is  a  pleasing  ohict  sol  lorn 
overlooked  or  caiJually  regarded,  iiie  rajiiuity 
of  the  growth  of  tlio  white  elm  adapts  it  to  arti- 
ficial puoting  where  shade  ia  soon  needed.  Hardy 
to  an  minaod  d^ree,  it  aoott  beeomea  e  IkYorite 
with  the  tree  planter,  ranging  In  its  distribution 
from  Saskatchewan  on  Hndson's  bay  to  Georgia. 
The  wood  of  the  white  ehn  is  used  for  nudmig 
hubs  of  wlieels,  and  is  preferred  for  that  pnrpo^ 
to  any  other  native  wood.  Yokes  are  made  of 
it^  and  near  tho  coast  ship  blocks  are  constructed 
of  its  timber.  The  white  elm  growe  readily 
fhmi  eeed,  wMeh  thoold  be  sown  aa  toon  at 
rii)e,  and  mny  bo  gathered  in  almost  any  desir- 
able quantity  f^om  the  ground  under  the  trees, 
iUling  as  early  as  Jnne.  The  Made  iboidd  be 
Terv  slightly  covered,  and  tho  young  plants 
will  rise  in  a  few  weeks,  wlicn  they  should  bo 
watchctl  nixl  '.\  rc(iL<],  riiiJ  in  succeeding  sea.sons 
thoold  be  thinned  out  and  transplant^  to  in- 
iue  wett-fbrtned  trees.  Tn  tnn^ilantiDf  Aill- 
grown  and  v5gorn':i=:  yonng  specimens  found 
where  they  have  appeared  spontaneously,  it 
la  nsoaMiry  to  aeeore  as  many  of  the  flbrous 
roots  as  possible,  and  have  them  spread  out  in 
largo  and  ample  holes,  well  prepared  with  good 
soil ;  care  tnu»t  be  taken  not  to  have  them 
too  deeply  covered.  The  slippery  eUn  {U. 
^ha,  MX.)  is  a  modi  nnaner  tree»  wUh  larger 
and  more  beautiful  foliage,  and  soft,  downy, 
rusty-haired  buds,  whence  the  name  sometimes 
applied  of  red  elm.  Ila  llowers  are  in  lateral 
ciQsters;  the  samara  is  larger  and  with  a  broader 
bonier.   The  inner  bark  contains  a  great  quan- 


tity nf  mndlage,  of  mndi  value  in  medieine. 
Micliaux  considers  its  wood  as  superior  to  that 
of  the  wliite  ehn.  The  tree  can  be  readily 
grafted  npoo  the  white  elm,  and  if  ODljy  Ibr  or* 
naneot  ft  h  wortiiy  of  edM'vatioB. 
corky  ■^vhite  cbn  f  r'  ray-mota,  Tliomas)  has  its 
branches  of  (en  beset  with  corky  ridges;  ita 
leaves  are  ^nriEhv  to  fbeee  of  tbe  while  dm; 
its  flfiwer«(  Rre  in  racemes  5  its  wood  is  tougher 
and  liner  grained.  The  w^aboo  or  winged  dm 
( IK  alatOy  l£x.)  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 80  feet  in  hidditi  htaa  fine^graioedf  TafamUo 
wood,  and  is  to  be  fbttdd  in  TFtt^^irfa  wd  aondi* 
waril.  T!ur-  T^n>rl^sh  clni  {TT.  aimpetUru^  Linn.) 
was  early  intro<iuced  into  this  ooantrv,  and  is  a 
stately  tree,  contrasting  finely  with  the  Araol- 
can.  Its  branches.  iKilike  that,  tend  npi^-nrfl,  or 
else  spread  more  horizontally,  and  iLs  fuiia^^e  is 
of  a  darker  green  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  wvdi  dm  (01  esMOoiM^  Baohio)  baa  been 
partiauy  introdaeed;  It  is  mvdt  ooitivated  f n 
Scotland,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
elm.  It  resembles  the  slippery  elm.  The  net- 
tle tree  lias  a  trunk  from  20  to  60  feet  high. 
Its  leavf"?  nr(^  obliquely  l.inceolnte,  acuminate, 
fiiiarply  serrate ;  its  fruit  ia  a  sort  of  plum  or 
drupe  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  It  lias  sev- 
eral Tarietie^  considered  by  some  botaoists  aa 
distinct  species,  but  probably  nothing  mors  (baa 
forms  of  (df{$  oeeidenMis  (Linn.).  They  grow 
on  the  poorest  and  m<^t  arid  soils,  but  flourish 
best  in  a  rich  and  moist  ground.  Michnnx  says 
that  the  wood  of  tho  hackberry  (C.  eraMifbUa, 
Mx.)  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  but  not  heavy. 
Tho  planer  tree  [planera  aqvatica,  Gmelin) 
haa  small  Icavea  like  tbuae  of  elms ;  the  flower* 
are  1>ome  in  small  axillary  dtntste  ;  Aefridt  ii 
nut-like.  According  to  iflchaux,  it  grows  oa 
wet  banks  in  Kentucky  and  southward.  He 
considers  ita  wood  as  hard,  stMMg^  and  proper 
for  various  purposen.  It  hn"!  not,  ln.^cvf^r,  been 
put  to  any  use  in  this  country,  and  is  so  little 
esteemed  as  to  have  received  no  popular  nanoe. 
It  is  worthy  of  attempts  at  cultivation  north- 
ward, and  can  be  reamly  propagated  by  grafUng 
it  upon  the  elm. 

ELM  AC  IN  US,  or  Et  Maciv,  Okoros,  known 
In  the  East  by  tho  name  of  Ibn  Amid,  an  Ara- 
bian historian,  born  in  Egypt  in  T223,  died  in 
Damascus  iu  1273.  lie  wfis  a  Christian,  and 
held  at  the  court  of  tho  sultnns  of  Cairo  the 
office  of  ketib  or  secretaty.  Ha  wrote  a  histoly 
of  the  East,  especially  of  the  Arabs,  flom  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  his  time,  a  portion  of 
which  was  published  both  in  Arabic  and  Latin 
by  Erpentm,  at  Leyden,  in  1638;  the  Latin  ver- 
sion WM  noon  reprinted,  and  was  followed  by 
a  French  trnosiatton.  A  complete  edition  in 
Arabic  remains  in  use  among  the  Ohristiaaa 
of  the  Levant 

EUfES,  Jaios,  an  English  aiohiteet,  bom 
in  London,  Oct.  15,  17R2.  TTo  practised  his 
profession  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  gained 
the  silver  medal  in  architecture  at  the  royal 
academy  in  1804.  Ho  was  for  sometime  sur- 
veyor ajud  civil  engineer  of  the  port  of  Loudua, 
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Irat  Ion  of  sight,  which,  however,  he  afterward 
ptftially  ncoTtnd.  CMMd  him  to  raliaqoiah 
^  oOloe  la  IMS.  H«  hMpiibUdMd  "Vemolra 

of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bir  Christopher 
Wrtn"  (4to.,  London,  1823);  "Lectures  on  Ar- 
ehit«etore*'  (8vo.,  1823);  *•  General  and  Hiblio- 
rr-ipliical  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts"  (Bvo., 
i52t>);  ''On  tho  I-aw  of  Dilapidations"  (royal 
8to.,  1826);  "Treatise  on  Architectural  Juria- 
prndeooe'*  (Sro,,  1827).  Among  his  utoetrooeat 
MdaMkm  if  ft  work  on  ThontM  Obufaou 

(LMdM,  1854). 

SUONA,  or  St.  George  dkl  Mixa,  a  tova 
la  Afhantee,  W.  Africn,  ca{4tal  of  tho  Dntdi 

settlements  on  tho  Gold  Coast,  on  a  f  mall  bay 
near  the  mouth  of  tho  river  Ikira,  5  or  C  m, 
W.  of  Cape  Coa-st  Castle.  It  is  a  large  and 
dirtjr  town,  coDtaiaiog  a  ooosidonblo  native 
popoktioa  of  tnid«n^  llihonneo,  mnnta,  mH 
artificers,  the  hut  heiog  very  nameroos  and 
mostljr  held  as  slaTea.  There  are  several  oonn- 
trf  TCsideDoes  and  farms  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  merchants,  back  of  which  is  an  nnda- 
latiog  coontry  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
fortres-%  situated  on  :i  low.  rocky  penitvstila,  is 
Tery  strong,  and  was  the  first  Europeaa  estab- 
Bsbineot  on  tfala  oooit  It  wt«  baDt  by  tho 
Pf  irt;r;."j<i^  in  1481.  captnred  by  the  Dntch  in 
1637,  aod  finally  ceded  by  Portugal  to  the  latter 
sation  with  other  possessions  in  1641. 

ELMIRA,  a  post  village  and  township  and  the 
capital  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
8,480.  It  is  situated  on  Chemung  river,  near 
the  month  of  Newtown  creek,  and  has  easy 
eemimiiiioalloB  boOi  land  and  hj  water  wlA 
all  the  principal  cities  of  tho  northern  and  mid- 
dle 8tati».  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
crwaes  the  river  at  this  point ;  tho  Williamsburg 
and  Elraira  railroad  ooimectfl  with  other  roads 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Elmira,  Canandaigna, 
and  Niagara  Falk  railroad  opens  acommunica- 
tkm  to  Canada.  It  is  also  on  Uie  line  of  the 
XJhtmaf  and  Uie  Junction  canak,  the  former 
uniting  it  widi  Beneca  lake  and  the  latter  with 
tho  ooatnd  parte  ct  Pennsylvania.  Ii  pri^nts 
mmj  indication  of  proeperity,  and  has  in- 
awaiod  more  rapidly  than  any  other  place  on 
Ibo  Kew  York  and  Erie  railroad.  It  is  weQ 
laid  out,  and  contained  in  1859  the  ooonty  build- 
ings; d  churches,  viz.:  2  Baptist,  1  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Episcopal,  3  Kethodist,  1  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Roman  Catholic ;  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspaper  otfices,  numerous  good  schools  and 
academies,  5  grist  mills,  10  saw  and  2  plan  ins 
mills,  1  roannfactory  of  odge  tools,  2  of  soap  and 
candies,  4  of  ooacbea  and  wagons,  1  of  woollen 
goods,  1  car  factory  an  1  r«  p  vir  sliop,  8  brewericf, 
4  furoaoeai  8  macshinc  shops,  4  tanneries,  gas 
woric%  dm  Elmiraistheseatof  al!amaleo(meiB« 
capable  of  accommodating  300  pnpiln. 

ELMORE,  ¥  .BAKtuji  Ua-bi'Kp.,  au  American 
flnanoier  and  politidan,  born  in  Laurens  district, 
a  C  in  1799,  died  in  Waahhigtoo,  D.  0^  Vaj 
29,  1850.  He  was  grednated  at  Booth  Oarolina 
college  in  18in,  s!niM<)ne:i?ly  studied  law,  and 
in  1821  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1822  he 


was  elected  the  solicitor,  or  pnblio  proseonting 
officer,  of  the  loathani  cironit,  an  omoe  wbioS 
bo  retained  by  aoooesriTo  reSteetlons  until  1886, 

when  he  was  chosen  a  nj  rc^t  ntat'vo  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  tho  24th  congress,  ile  isuiii^enuently 
aervadtlUNMIghontthe  2oth  congress,  and  m  18M 
was  made  pr^'^iflent  of  the  biimk  of  the  state 
of  South  Curuliu^i,  which  position  he  held  with 
credit  until  elected  in  1850  to  fill  the  var  ancy  in 
the  U.  S.  senate  oocadooed  Inr  the  death  of  Mr. 
Oalboan.  Ho  died  fnnaodiMdy  after  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  hia  new  oflRoo.  In  1838  ho 
was  selected  by  the  Sonth  Carolina  delegation 
in  congress  as  one  of  a  eommtttce  to  obtain  ao* 
thcntic  information  respecting  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  Ho  addressed,  Feb.  16,  1838,  a  let- 
ter to  James  G.  Birney,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  anti-slavery  society,  eoohwios 
a  aeries  of  interrogatories  as  to  the  number  of 
anti-slavery  societies  and  members  in  the  United 
States,  th«ir  ol^octs,  expectations,  means,  and 
mode^i  of  operation.  Mr.  Bimcy  replied  at  great 
length  in  a  letter,  which,  with  the  other  letters 
on  both  sides,  was  printed,  and  went  throng 
many  editions  under  tlie  tilloof  **Tlia  fflmoiw 
Correspondence." 

ELUSLBY,  Ffe^a^  an  IhigliBh  soholar,  bora 
In  1773,  died  March  8, 1826.  Me  wa<i  ednratod 
at  AVestminster  school,  and  at  Merton  college, 
<  )\t  rd,  and  was  graduated  master  of  arts  in 
1797.  He  officiated  for  a  time  to  a  small  chap- 
olry  in  Little  Horkesley ;  bat  becoming  master 
of  a  fortune  hy  tho  death  of  an  undo,  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  to  literary  stages, 
and  pardoolarly  to  Gredc  literatere.  Ee  iived 
for  a  while  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  founders  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review,'*  and OODtriboted  to  tlut period- 
ical several  articles,  among  which  were  reviews 
of  Hoyno's  "  Homer,"  Schwcighuoser's  "  Athe- 
njpus,"Blomfleld's  "Prometheus,"  and  Pors  v.*s 

Hecuba."  In  1816  he  made  a  voyage  to  Italy 
tn  aeareh  Ibr  mannaeripts,  and  passed  tho  wintw 
of  1818  in  researches  in  the  Laurentian  library 
at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
to  assist  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  unavailing 
task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  tii  the  papyn 
found  at  Herculanenm.  After  bis  relnni  to 
England  he  published  edldoosof  sovoral  of  tiba 

Greek  trogetlles. 

ELOCUTION.  Sea  Oratory,  and  Yonnt. 

ELOIIIM",  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Deiiy,  tiio  plural  of  Eloah.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  angels,  princes,  Judges  great  men, 
and  oven  to  ftuse  gods. 

ELPHINSTO!^  Jamks,  a  Scotch  ^amn»- 
rian,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1721.  died  in  Ham- 
mersmith, Oct.  8,  1809.  He  studied  at  the 
nniversi^  of  Edinburgh,  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Blantyre,  fiuperintondeu  an  editicm  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler" iu  iu.s  native  town,  and  in  1751  opened  a 
school  at  Kensington.  He  was  a  zcaloaa  advo- 
cate of  a  change  in  Bluish  orthography,  and 
published  several  works  on  the  snbject  whieh 
exposed  lilm  to  great  ridiciilo.  A  trari  !:ifii»n 
of  Itartial  (4to.,  1782)  was  no  better  received. 
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His  principal  works  are :  French  and  English 
Languages" (2  vols.  ISino.,  1756);  "Education, 
a  Poem"  (1763);  "  En^'lif^h  Langnafre"  (2  vols. 
ISmo.,  1765);  "Pruprietj  ascertained  in  her 
Picture  "  (1786);  Poet4B  Stnttntioti,  Latinl,  &c. 
(1794) ;  "  Fiily  Years*  (X>rreapondeac6,  lugUah, 
French,  and  Lattin,  in  Prow  ai^d  Vmm^  be- 
tween Geniiis.-^es  ov  boath  Scxea,*  ud  James 
Elphinston"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1704). 

ELPIIINSTONE,  Geoboi.    See  KRinr. 

ELPIIINSTONE,  Moi  NTSTTAnT,  4tli  son  of 
John,  11th  Baron  ElpUiustone,  an  Engliihstatcs- 
inaaAod  historian,  b<>rn  about  1780.  lie  entered 
the  service  of  the  £aat  India  oompanj  at  aa 
early  age,  was  made  mdatanfe  to  Hie  judge  of 
Benares,  rose  rapiilly  to  the  post  of  resident  at 
Poonah,  and  in  IbOU  v  as  setit  as  ambassador 
cztnuMrdinery  to  the  Afghan  court  at  Oabool, 
where  he  fucceedod  in  coDt-lnding  a  treat? 
against  the  French.  The  overthrow  of  the  Af- 
ghan monarch  in  the  same  year  rendered  the 
oompeot  inoperative,  bot,  as  the  ihiit  of  tbi« 
nuMon,  Mr.  £]p1uiMtonepablU4ied  bis  vatnable 
"  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cahu!  and  its  De- 
pendencies in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India," 
{4to.,  London,  181S),  which  has  been  twice 
reprinted.  rondnrt  at  Puonah  durinfj  tlio 

troubles  wilh  the  peislisvu  lu  1817  was  liiglily 
praised.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  his 
Obtriot,  and  in  Ool.  1818,  was  named  {p)T- 
eriMirecBomb^,  on  amntaijiif  wbieb  station  be 
addressed  to  tlie  Calcntta  government  a  "Rci>ort 
on  the  Terriluries  conquered  from  the  Peish  wa." 
His  liberal  policy,  caro  of  edooatioo,  and  study 
of  the  welfare  of  tlio  natives,  are  commended  by 
Bishop  Ileber  in  hi.->  "  Indian  Jonrnal."  Mr. 
mphinstone  retired  from  the  Indian  service  in 
1^,  and  on  bis  departore  for  England  the 
eituens  of  Bombay  pesented  Inni  witb  a  se^ 
vice  of  |)lale,  and  lonnded  in  bis  honor  the 
iuititutioa  iu  Hi)nibay  wliicli  bears  liis  name. 
In  1841  he  prodncinl  liis  "Hist»)ry  of  India; 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  Periods"  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1848. 

ELPHINSTC  ^m:,  Wu  i  iam,  a  Scotch  prelate 
and  statesman,  born  in  Glasgow  in  1437,  died 
in  Sffittbni!^,  Oct  96,  1014.  He  was  eda- 
cated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  received 
the  degree  of  >r.A.,  applied  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies,  and  was  for  4  years  rector  of 
Kirkmichaol,  in  Glasgow.  Sabeeqnentlyt  while 
studying  in  Paris,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  university  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
bis  learning,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
ISssBorship  of  civil  and  oanon  kw,  flnt  at  nria, 
and  afterward  at  Orleans.  After  residing  9  years 
in  France,  he  retnrned  to  Scotland,  was  made 
of  die  nnivcr^ity  at  Glasgow  and  ofltdfll 
«r  oommissaiy  of  2  diooeses,  and  at  the  saina 
time  was  called  to  a  seat  in  parliament  and  in  the 
privy  couneil.  IIo  settled  a  misunderstanding 
between  James  HI.  of  Scotland  and  Loois  X(. 
of  France,  and  prevented  a  war.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Ross  about  1480,  and  was  succe^isful 
inaseciuid  diplomatic  misidon  in  arranging  a 
tfnoe  betWMB  Scotland  and  Koi^aodi  after 


whidi  be  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Bootlandi  He  was  caUed  to  take  part  at  Hie 

coronation  of  James  IV.  in  1488,  and  was  im- 
mediately after  sent  as  an  ambasiMidor  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  negotiate  a  nuuffa^ 
between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  empe- 
ror*8  daaghter;  and  on  his  way  he  oooohidea  a 
Uv.Ay  of  idliance  between  Scotland  and  the 
EtuLes  of  Holland.  At  his  suggestion  the  pope 
granted,  in  1494,  autliority  for  the  fonndadon 
of  King's  college  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which  was 
erected  in  1506.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
Scottish  saints,  a  work  which  has  not  reached 
our  times,  and  a  bistorv  of  Sootiand,  which  is 
•tin  preserved  in  ti»e  Bodlefaik  Bbrary  at  Ox- 
ford. After  tlie  defeat  and  death  of  James  IV. 
at  Floddeo  he  was  never  seen  to  amile,  and  his 
death  baa  been  attributed  to  grief  at  tbat  dia- 

ask-r. 

ELSlNOiiE,  or  Elsineur  (Dan.  Hehingir). 
a  maritime  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  bailiwick  oif 
Fredcriksborg,  island  of  SeeUmd,  83}  m.  N.  K 
from  Copenhagen;  hit  68»«'11''K.,  long.  W 
SO'  49"  E.  ;  pop.  about  8,000.  Tlie  town  is 
built,  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  (»ound,  hero 
but  3}  in.  in  width,  oppoente  the  Swedish 
town  of  Helsingborg.  It  corTU!ianil^  tV:u  princi- 
pal i):issagc  between  the  (.'ulUgaiuud  Uie  iialtio, 
and  is  tlie  spot  where  the  sound  dues  (abolish- 
ed in  1867)  were  £omerljrpaid  b/ all  foreign 
Tsssels,  exoept  tbose  of  Sweden,  navigating 
that  channel.  The  town  i  substantial^  hot 
irregularly  built  on  ground  rising  graduaU|j 
from  the  shore,  with  one  main  street  crossed  \if 
others  at  right  angles,  and  contain"}  2  churcbeit, 
a  town  ball,  a  high  sdiool,  an  infirmary,  a  hos- 
pital, a  tliCiitre.  and  a  cemetery  beantituUy  laid 
out.  The  liarbor  is  little  more  Uian  the  shelter 
aAirded  bf  a  wooden  pier,  bat  the  roadstead  ii 
excellent  and  b  generally  crowded  with  vessdc 
Adjacent  to  it,  on  the  K.  E.,  on  a  tongue  of 
land  mnnii^  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  castle  of 
Kronhorg  (Crown  castle),  built  by  Frederic  II, 
abont  1580.  Modern  forUficatiuns  have  since 
added  to  its  strength.  It  is  now  chiefly  us<d  as 
a  prison.  Caroline  Matilda,  queen  of  Christian 
YIL,  wss  imprisoned  here  until  the  iutecferenee 
of  her  brother,  George  III.  of  England.  Under 
the  castle  are  ciuvemates  capable  of  holding 
1,000  men.  According  to  a  popular  tradition, 
Ilolger  Danske,  the  legendary  hero  of  Den- 
mark, resides  in  one  of  Uio  subterranean  vanlts. 
In  the  courtyard  of  tlie  ciuttle  is  thelighthuu:^, 
showing  a  fixed  light  113  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  A  short  distance  K.  W.  of  the  tosra  ii 
the  palace  of  Mnrienlyst  (Mary's  delight),  once 
a  royal  residence,  but  now  iu  private  occupa- 
tion. Near  by  is  shown  a  pile  of  rocks,  erro» 
neonaly  called  the  tomb  of  Hamlet,  of  wh<we 
story,  as  told  by  Shakespeare,  Elsinore  is  the 
scene.  Elstnoro  enjoys  a  good  foreign  trade. 
Most  of  the  maritime  nations  have  oo^ols,  and 
several  British  mercantile  Ikooses  have  ageoeieB 
here.  Local  indnstir  is  mostly  engaged  in  the 
refining  of  siwar  and  hrandv,  printing  cottonS| 
lidiin||^Ao»  Aathnpria^?iinorompiifaiUottb» 
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tmm  Sweden  and  the  oopttawtpiiooii  throogh 
thif  port,  facilities  for  travel  are  abundant. 
Steam  conmniincatioii  vx'iaIs  with  OopeuhagOQ 
aud  Hc'lsingborg.  An  extensiTe  manufacto- 
17  of  anna  m  ia  open^n  at  HamiiMriroUe^ 
fa  tfM  aoibQrbft.  Elriaore  waa  erected  Into  s 
ritT  in  1425  ;  was  taken  and  burned  by  the 
IbrceB  of  Lftbeek  io  1632,  and  again  in  16^  by 
CbriAtan  II.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  Dntch 
coltvnisL-.  in  1576.  Tfio  castle  wn<<  tftkon,  Sept. 
6.  I60S,  bj  the  Swedes,  utuk-r  Iho  orders  of 
Gen.  Wrangel,  but  was  restored  to  the  Danes 
in  1660,  It  £niled  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Britiriiileet  imA»r  fib- Hyde  Pku-ker,  wittaKdson 
ac  his  secfiml  in  coniinund,  in  1802. 

EL^LEH,  Fannt  and  Thkrbse,  two  suiters 
celebrated  as  dancers,  born  in  Vienna,  Tberesein 
IPOS.  Fanny  in  1811.    Funny,  the  more  fjifiionfl, 
was  uastrQcl^id  in  tl)e  joveuUo  ballet  corps  of  the 
Viennese  tkieatro,  and  at  the  age  of  6  made  her  ap- 
pearMMMontheatege.  Sabaeqneotly  she  received 
mtmetkma  from  Anmer,  and  a  marked  faHhi- 
enoe  upon  lier  general  lusthetii  ct)lturo  wan  exer- 
cised by  iiaron  Friedrich  vou  Geutst.   The  two 
nsterss  who  wtereiBMpanbie,  gave  performances 
ai  Naples  for  some  time,  and  iu  1830  made  their 
first  af>p«arAiice  ut  Berliu.  Hero  the  public  had 
been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  Fanny's 
tilani  by  the  nooooat  giroi  of  her  hr  Qeots 
to  fab  frtead  Rahel  Vamhagen  von  Inise,  but 
her  poeticiil  con(  e[)tions  of  her  art,  and  g-raoeful 
sreseiiGe,  far  8urpa!>s«d  all  expectations.  Henco- 
Ibrward  her  career  assumed  the  character  of  a 
smes  of  trimni)hal  ovations.    Vienna,  which 
had  been  so  slow  to  appreciate  lier,  soon  joined 
the  general  chorus  of  enthusiasm.  While  en- 
l^iged  aft  Berlin  she  made  oocaaiooal  exoor- 
■rom  to  London  and  other  dttea,  and  in  1884 
she  re.Acliod  France.    Tlio  sisters  made  their 
firat  appearance  before  a  Parisian  audience,  Sept, 
If,  in  La  tempite,  a  ballet  adapted  from  Shake- 
speare^s  "Tempest,"  by  Adolphe  Nourrit.  Fanny- 
was  received  with  much  applause,  and  consid- 
ered entitled  to  the  same  rank  with  Taglioni, 
tbHialtbeheadofherprofMoaiai'irUu  She^ 
fapwerer,  Amnd  an  oewiaton  to  eolipae  her  oele> 
brated  rival  in  t'l    Spanish  cachucha,  a  dance 
which  slie  introduced  fur  the  first  time  in  the 
ballet  of  Le  diabU  hoiteux.   This  was  received 
vith  j)rodijjiou«  a[)phiiise.  Tlio  noted  Dr.  Veron 
otfered  her  his  baud ;  Jules  Jania  was  in  ecstasy; 
a  romantic  yoang  Pole  glorified  her  in  Lettretd 
m«  «riatte  pobliahed  by  him  at  Brosaeb; 
pnnlainied  ner  h^itable.   In  1841  the  sfsterB 
visitod  the  United  States,  wherr  rln  }  in.  t  w  ith 
briUiaot  success,  and  afterward  reaped  liuotber 
httveatof  gold  and  glory  in  Russia,  m  1861,  after 
ipiving^  s  few  farewell  performances  at  Vienna, 
faritij  retired  from  the  stage  with  an  immense 
fortooe,  and  now  resides  at  a  villa  near  Hamburg. 
Har  sister,  who  retired  at  the  same  timOi  oon- 
ba^ed,  April  25,  1851,  a  morganatio  marriage 
with  Prince  A(l»il!>ert,  of  Prussia,  and  was  en- 
■ahled  uodar  the  title  of  Frun  von  liarnem. 

XUVUr,  ft  aolt  Iflike  in  the  government  of 
8vatoT,BaKiA,  70  m.  E.  of  the  VoiBa,  and  1110 
vol-  VII.— 8 


iq.  m.  la  extent   It  yields  ananally  upward  of 

100,000  tons  of  s:ih,  tlio  collection  of  whicli 
gives  employment  to  10,000  pentons.  In  the 
hottest  season  the  crystallized  salt  along  Ita  banka 
and  on  ita  aaHlMse  giree  it  the  appearance  of  a 
▼Ml  sheet  of  iee  or  frosen  wow.  It  ia  nowhere 
more  llian  l!)  inches  deep. 

ELVAS,  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  PortoMli 
in  the  province  of  Alemt^o,  10  m.  W.  of  Bi^ 
diy'os,  on  a  hill  near  tlie  bank  of  the  Guadiana; 

Eop.  16,460.  It  is  an  iiupurtaut  stronghold, 
aring  an  arsenal,  and  spacious  bomb-proof  bar- 
raokii  The  fort  of  La  Lippe  on  a  neighboring 
hiU  b  deemed  impregnabn.  The  town  Itaalf » 
poorly  built,  and  many  of  d  o  venerable  Moor- 
ish buildings  which  line  its  streets  are  crumbling 
to  pieces.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  dis- 
tance of  3  miles,  by  means  of  a  fine  Moorish 
aoucduct.  During  the  peninsular  war  la  1808 
Elvas  was  taken  by  the  Fkenoh  under  Mfffltol 
Jnnot|ai»d  held  daring  aerend  months. 

ELVES,  genii  of  the  norOiem  mythology, 
forming,  accurdii:;:  to  fiomo  classifications-,  w  i:h 
the  undines,  salamanders,  and  gnomes,  groups 
of  elementary  sprites  identified  respectively  with 
the  wat<!r,  fire,  earth,  and  air,  The  elves  are  of 
the  air,  and  have  been  moro  widely  received  in 
the  faith  and  poetry  of  Europe  under  this  name 
than  onder  their  Hellenic  nameofqrlpba.  TJm7 
are  eaprldooa  spirits,  of  dlmlnntire  aiaa  Val 
pr>  t):r natural  power.  Their  stature  la  leal 
than  the  eiza  of  a  young  girl's  thumb,  ret  their 
limbs  are  most  delicately  formed,  and  when  they 
will  they  can  hurl  granite  blocks,  bind  tho 
strongest  man,  or  shake  a  house.  They  are  di- 
vided in  tlie  sagos  into  good  and  bad,  or  light 
and  dark  elves,  the  former  having  eyee  like  the 
stara,  coimtenaiicea  brighter  than  ue  ran,  and 
golden  yellow  linir,  the  latter  being  blacker  than 
pitch,  and  fearftilly  dangerous.  The  elves  ordi- 
narily wear  glass  shoes,  and  a  cap  witli  a  little 
hell  hanging  from  it.  Whoever  finds  one  of 
these  slippers  or  belk  may  obtain  from  tho  elf 
who  has  lost  it  any  thing  which  he  asks  for.  In 
the  winter  they  retire  to  the  depths  of  movof 
tdns,  where  they  live  in  mnoh  the  same  way  n 
men,  mhI  in  ilit'  :'r^t  d:iy>  of  spring  issue  from 
thmr  grottoe.s,  run  aKtng  tho  sides  of  hills,  and 
swii^  upon  the  branches  of  the  tress*  In  the 
morning  they  sleep  in  blossoms  or  watcli  ti  e 
people  who  pass  by,  but  at  the  evening  twUigiit 
they  meet  U^ther  in  the  fields,  join  hands,  and 
sing  and  dance  bj  the  light  of  the  moon.  They 
are  generally  invinhle,  bat  duldren  bora  on 
Sunday  can  see  tbem,  and  the  elves  may  extend 
the  privilege  to  wiiomsoever  they  please,  ia 
England  and  fiootland  they  were  subject  to  a 
king  and  qneen.  The  islands  of  Stern  mn!  Tin- 
geii,  iu  tho  Baltic,  are  especially  subject  to  ilie 
king  of  the  elves,  who  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn 
bj  4  Uaek  horses,  and  whose  passage  from  isl> 
and  to  Island  Is  recognized  by  the  neighing  of 
tho  Moods  tho  blackness  of  the  water,  and  UmI 
bustle  of  the  great  aerial  company  who  foUow 
in  his  tesln*  The  elves  sometimes  become  do- 
raestie8srranl%and  woddhavahiaUeas  soak 
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tf  lStuj  were  lem  mtOj  oAoded  and  leas  dan- 

gerous  after  taVi^'^'  offence.  As  long  as  their 
caprices  are  griiiiUeii,  tlicir  I'ood  and  drink  rep- 
nlarlj  left  nt  an  appointed  jilace,  and  no  at- 
tempt made  to  interfere  with  their  freedom, 
'die  feraitare  la  mra  to  be  deated,  the  floor  to 
be  swept,  and  every  chamber  to  bo  perfectly 
in  order.  Bat  the  bruUicrs  Grimm,  in  their 
Dei^td^B  Saffiy  have  chronicled  the  raisfortnnes 
of  manv  a  young  girl,  who,  having  called  an  elf  to 
her  lud,  repented  too  late  of  having  offended  it. 
The  brovvnio  of  Seottidi  fiuie  ii  ooeof  theM 
domestic  elvea. 

ELWES,  Jmnr,  an  Engliflli  miser,  bom  In 
Sput!iw.irk  libout  1712,  died  Nov.  2(5,  17S9.  Wis 
Own  tamily  name  wat^Meggot,  but  he  excliauged 
it  for  tliat  of  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  received 
a  largo  inheritance.  At  an  ourly  period  of  his 
life  he  attended  Westminster  school,  and  be- 
came a  pood  classical  scholar,  t!;  m^Ii  at  no 
sub&eqoent  period  was  he  ever  seen  with  a  book. 
He  was  sent  to  Geoeva  to  complete  his  edoea- 
tion.  and  there  di8tingvnshe<l  himself  a.?  one  of 
the  Doldeat  riders  in  Europe.  After  retoming  to 
England  he  began  to  indulge  in  gamUing,  fre- 
quenting Uio  most  noted  gaming  houses,  and  sit- 
ting up  wliolc  nights  with  the  most  fadliionable 
and  profligate  men  of  the  time.  After  thus 
making  or  losing  tbonsandSi  he  wonld  go  to  the 
cattle  maricet  at  Smttblleld  and  ^pate  with  the 
butchers  for  a  shilling.  He  next  took  to  hunt- 
ing, and  his  stable  of  foxhounds  was  considered 
the  hmt  in  tlie  Icingdom,  vet  he  ke|i6  hut «  tfn- 
gle  serrant  to  attend  to  all  his  cows,  dogs,  and 
Dorses.  From  his  parsimonious  mode  of  life  his 
fortune  rapidly  increased,  and  when  worth  half 
a  million  he  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment unless  on  the  express  stipolatloa  that  he 
should  be  brought  in  for  notliirig,  and,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  actually  elected. 
His  miserly  habits  increased  witli  his  fortune, 
and  during  tlie  latter  years  of  his  life  ho  aban- 
doned gaming,  hunting,  and  every  comfort,  and 
died  the  posj^essor  of  £800,000,  after  having 
soffered  greatly  fh>tn  fear  of  poverty. 

XLT,  a  eity  of  Cambridgeiiitre,  England,  on 
an  eminence  noartlie  Ouse,  16  ra.  N.  N.  E.  from 
Cambridge;  pop.  iu  1851,  6,176.   It  consists 

Erincipally  of  one  street,  and  contains  many  old 
aildingB.  It  is  the  aeat  of  a  bishoprie  which 
wai  jfonnded  in  1107.  Its  ea^edrd  »  a  eplen' 
did  structure,  built  in  f;rirccssive  centuries,  and 
tvesenting  a  singular  mi.vturo  of  the  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  early  English  styles  of  architec- 
ture. Tf;c  chnrrhea  of  St.  Mary  and  of  the 
ilolj  Truiit}-  are  idso  remarkable  IkjiIi  for  their 
age  and  splendor.  A  famous  convent  was  found- 
ed here  about  670  by  £tbeireda,  wife  of  Oswy, 
ktngof  Norfhmnberand,  and  alie  became  its  first 
abbess.  It  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Danes  in  870, 
and  100  years  later  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelwold, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  ttt  It  monb 
instead  of  nuns.  Ely  has  important  mnniifnc- 
tnres  of  earthenware  and  tobacco  pipes,,  cst«.n- 
sivo  gardens  in  its  vicinity.  Iho  produce  of 
which  ia  amt  to  the  London  and  Cambridge 


markets,  naA  aeveral  i>enev«ileirtfaiatiiQtiona  and 

f-chools,  among  which  is  a  frrnnnTifir  srli  oo!  fijond- 
ed  by  Henry  VlII.  It  ia  Uic  cuptUil  of  a  di- 
vision of  Cambridgeshire,  called  the  "isle  of 
Ely/'  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by 
the  Oose.  This  district  hi  indnded  in  the  re- 
claimed marfh  known  as  Bedford  Lc  \  i  l. 

ELYMAIS,  in  the  Bible  £lam,  now  i,uristan, 
a  province  of  Snrianaf  now  Khoonstan,  in  Per- 
sia, a  inotjntninons  region,  watered  by  the  Eu- 
JsBUS  (Ileb.  Ultii),  and  inhabited  by  a  people  ai 
Semitic  descent  ((ienepis  x.  22).  The  people 
of  Elain  appear  as  bold  and  rude  moontaift- 
eera,  ekillea  In  archery,  and  are  cften  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  eoinc  warlike  ex- 
pedition, from  the  battle  of  Chedorlaomer,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persian)*.  In  Is.iiah 
(.t.xi.  and  xxii.),  we  see  them  marching  with 
their  mighty  quivers,  with  chnriols  and  horses, 
to  fetal  sieges;  in  Jeremiah  (xliz.),  we  aeetiieir 
how,  their  chief  strength,  broken ;  in  Eaeldd 
(xxxii.),  we  find  them  among  those  inhabitants 
of  tiie  iiotber  world  who  had  spread  their  terror 
among  the  living.  (See  Snnava.) 

ELYSIUM,  or  ELTStAK  Fiklds,  among  the 
Greeks  emd  Romans,  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
blessed  after  death.  While  the  oriental  and 
moat  other  peoidea  songht  this  abode  in  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  shy,  the  Oreeka  plaoed  it  m 
the  west  on  the  ends  r>f,  or  beneath,  the  earth, 
where  the  sun  goes  down.  According  to  Homer, 
Elysium  was  a  plain  on  the  enda  of  the  eartli, 
where  men  live  withouttoil  or  care,  where  there 
is  neither  snow,  nor  winter  storms,  nor  ratna ; 
where  the  lovcl\'  and  codling  zi  [-liyrs  blow  un- 
ceasingly with  light  murmur,  and  where  dwelt 
Kudamantbos,  who,  in  the  npper  world,  was  tlie 
Justestof  men.  The  position  of  Ely.sium  ch.-mged 
with  the  jirogresii  in  geographical  knowledge, 
proceeding  furtiter  and  further  to  the  weiL  na* 
Nod  speaks  of  the  happy  isles  of  the  ooean,  and 
other  writers  supposed  it  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  Atlantic,  till  Pmdar  and  the  later  poot.s  put 
it  beneath  tlie  earth.  Accottiiog  to  the  later 
deecriptions,  the  meads  of  Elysium  3  timee  in  a 
year  In-nni'ht  furth  the  most  beautiftil  t^owen*. 
The  ir.ljabituiiUi  enjoyed  the  reward  lor  their 
virtues  on  earth,  and  whoever  had  8  times  re- 
sisted a  temptation  to  do  evil  atUuned  to  thia 
abode.  A  never-setting  son  tbone  upon  tliem, 
and  melancholy  was  removed  far  away.  Tiio 
airs,  fragrant  and  tinted  with  purple,  breathed 
softly  from  the  sea,  the  flowers  were  twined 
into  wreaths  for  the  dweller?,  peaceful  wavo- 
lesa  rivers  flowed  by,  and  horee  racus,  gxuues, 
music,  and  conversation,  occupied  thehour^.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  Bhadamanthos  alone  ruled 
Elysium,  being  aomftted  there  on  peealiar 

grounds  till'  ri  ii:  nfntivo  of  the  idea  of 
Justice.  llesitHl  knows  Eiysium  only  by  tlie 
name  of  the  isles  of  the  Ble-^s^d,  where  Kronna 
rules,  and  the  litana  and  other  Homvio  heniea 
dwell 

ELZEVIR,  or  more  properly  Eij^kvikr  or 
EucsTXSB,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Datoh  priatr 
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«n,  e»Uibltshed  at  I^jdaii,  AiwterdAm,  tbe 
Bi«M,  aod  ntreobt,  In  tiieltfth  tod  17th  oen- 

taricA,  and  who  for  m  ai  ly  a  huDdred  consecu- 
tivo  y«ani  were  distingiiished  for  the  nuuil>er 
ild  «k0MM0  of  the  publicatioDS,  especially  the 
•diticNM  of  ancient  authors,  which  i!>sued  from 
their  presa. — Louih,  the  fuuuUer  of  tho  fatnily, 
bom  in  Ixjuvain  In  1540,  emigrated  tu  Ilolhind 
in  15dQ,  in  ooaseqaeDoe  of  the  religioaA  troa* 
Mee  which  a^taled  Us  native  dty,  and  settled 
!s  Leyden.  wltere  he  died,  Feb.  4, 1C17.  lie  be- 
came a  {Hit-tv  officer  of  the  university  of  Leydea, 
and  alto  engaged  id  the  businesfl  of  a  bookseller 
and  printer.     In  the  latter  ciij  acity  he  is  said  to 
have  produced,  between  1583  (  a  Liuu  tlie  Dnmii 
Ebraitarutn  QiuB$tionum  ac  Re»pon»ionum  libri 
duo^  the  first  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Elzevir, 
appeared)  and  Ms  daath,  160  works.  He  is  sM 
to  have      t-n  the  first  printer  who  observed  iho 
distioctiuii.  bctw-een  the  vowels  i  and  u  and  the 
eorre8(>on«Jing  consonaots  j  and  v.  Of  tlio  7  sons 
of  I/juis,  5  followed  the  business  of  their  father, 
viz. :  M AXTUEva,  who  was  estiihlished  ut  Leydcn, 
where  upon  his  death  in  1640  he  wussucceedeil 
kgr  hia  aoa  Abraham;  Loins  (U.),  who  iu  1590 
«Btab1Sali«d  a  printing  boose  at  Uio  Hague,  and 
died  there  in  1621 ;  Giluch,  who  was  in  business 
at  the  Ilagra  j  and  sub-H^queutly  ia  Leydeii;  JooeT, 
who  settled  in  Ttreclit;  and  BoNATBNTUBBjbom 
in  l"'^ died  in  IG52.    In  1G2C  the  last  named 
cnler»:d  into  a  partnership  with  his  nephew 
AsRAUAit,  the  6on  of  Mutthcus,  at  Ix^yden, 
wbiob  terminated  oo^  with  their  deaths  iu 
1<MIS«  widiitt  a  nontb  of  eaeh  other.  They 
TO  the  most  distingrnisyiod  nf  the  family,  ojid 
froto  their  press  iiisued  tlio^c  numerous  ex- 
qiiNita  Bttle  editions  of  the  classics,  as  also 
thoee  on  history  and  polilic-i  (02  vols.  ICnio.), 
eoUed  by  the  French  Let  pclitca  republiquet^ 
with  which  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  now  most 
fiunUiarljr  assooiatsd.    The  livy  and  Xacitos 
er  im,  the  Pltny  of  1685,  the  Tiisil  of  168^ 
SI)  1  th.  (  iccro  of  1642,  are  among  tlie  best  of 
tbetr  produciioos.   Tiie  bosiness  was  carried  on 
for  two  years  by  Jay,  the  son  of  Abraham,  and 
Da  VIS!.,  tljc  son  of  Bonaventure  ;  afterward  by 
Jan  alone,  and  by  his  widow.    Locis  (III.),  son 
of  Louis  (H-X  foundotl  the  Elzevir  printing  es- 
tahUabmsnt  at  Amt^Um  iu  issg^  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  bis  oondn  Daniel  in  16S4, 
which  la«tod  10  years,  and  died  in  1C70,  at 
whidi  time  the  reputaUoo  of  the  Elzevirs  bad 
reached  ita  b^est  poinL   Among  iheir  chief 
pabliciitions  are  the  celebrated  New  Testament 
of  I60S,  a  series  of  Latin  classics,  the  Ecymolo- 
gieotk  Lingua  Latin<e,  and  an  edition  uf  the 
Offpm  Juri*,  Between  1664  and  1680|  the 
year<^bisdaaih,  Daniel  carried  ontliebasinesB 
aluDe,  and  in  thnt  period  published  152  works, 
lie  was  the  hunt  of  his  family  who  excelled  in 
printing,  dthongli  bis  widow  and  Pietei:,  grand* 
ton  of  Jooet,  carried  on  the  business  for  some 
years. — Tbo  merit  of  the  Elzevirs  consisted  less 
in  their  learning  »»*  critical  abilities,  in  which 
they  were  inferior  to  the  Aldi,  the  Stephenses, 
sad  otbera  ct  tb*  «alebntedpiiiit«n  of  tbaKth, 


Ifitb.  and  iTth  MOtnries,  than  in  the  deameas 
and  OMMrtj  of  ttdr  type,  the  exosllent  quality 
of  tbdr  paper,  made  in  AngoitlCrne,  and  in  the 
general  elegance  of  their  publications.  The 
texts  of  their  editions  of  the  classics  were  not 
founded  on  or  collated  liy  old  manuscripts,  as 
were  those  of  many  of  their  predecesvsors,  who 
were  schoUirs  as  well  as  printers,  but  were  gen- 
eralljr  reprints,  and  were  sometlmsa  pirated 
from  other  sonross.  All  tfieir  obotoe  works, 
particularly  the  small  editions  of  tlie  chL-isics, 
bring  large  prices  at  tlie  present  da,y ;  and  the 
name  Elzevir  applied  to  a  book  baa  become  a 
synonyme  for  typo^aphical  correctness  and  ele- 
gance. The  Elzevirs  printed  several  t^at^loguea 
of  their  works,  but  the  best  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Nbtie«  d»  la  toUectUm  d'aM- 
Uven  Latins,  IVanfau,  ei  lialUn*^  impHmie  4$ 
fonrmf  j'ttiten  I'lmo.  par  les  Ehfvier,  in  Bru- 
net  s  Manuel  du  lU/rairc  (Paris,  1820),  and  in 
B^rard's  E»»ai  bibliographique  $ur  Ut  editumt 
Eheiirs  (Paris,  1822).  See  also  Piot'-r's 
Annalts  de  Vimprimeru  EUitirienne  (Ghent. 
1851-52),  in  which  thenumber  of  works  printed 
by  the  JSUevirs  is  stated  at  1,218,  of  which  968 
wars  in  Latin,  44  In  Greek,  196  in  French,  8t 
in  Flcmis!),  22  in  oriental  languafjes,  11  in  Ger- 
man, and  10  in  Italian.  Tiieir  imprint  was :  Apitd 
ElMniHo$^KStSB  Offieina  ElzetirioruTn  or  Eheci' 
riana  ;  and  frequently  the  title  pi^e  of  their 
books  conUiins  a  device  of  a  blazing  wood  pile, 
emblematic  of  their  name,  oorapoimdad  of 
alder,  and  e«iir,  fire. 

EMANCIPATION.  SeeSuiTncT. 

EMANUEL,  an  E.  oo.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N".  by 
the  Ogeecliee  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Pendleton's 
creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853, 
4,883,  of  whom  1,009  were  ^lir  r^.  The  princi- 
pal streams  which  intersect  it  are  the  Great 
Ohoopec  and  the  Ctmnoucbee.  It  has  a  level 
surfaoe,  and  a  sandy,  unproductive  soiL  Tim* 
ber  ia  atmndant.  Cotton,  ginin,  and  potatosa 
are  the  chief  agricultural  a]  ,  and  in  1850 
tlie  counW  yielded  559  b;iles  of  cotton,  121,874 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,259  of  nata,  and  49,889 
of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  17  churches, 
and  202  pu[)ils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  rejd  esuite  in  185G,  $684,;172,  Tlic  f,.unty 
was  organized  in  1812.  Capital,  Swainsborougn, 

ZaCANUEL  (Port  Msituel)  L,  king  of  Por> 
tn^^al,  called  the  Groat,  and  the  naj)py,  born  in 
Alcoiichete.  May  1469,  osoeoded  the  throne 
upon  the  ueath  of  John  II.  in  1495^  died  in 
Lisbon,  Dec.  13,  1521.  He  was  the  son  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Viseo,  grandson  of  King 
Edward  of  Portugal,  nephew^  of  King  Alfonso 
v.,  and  cousin  of  John  II.  ULs  fiitber.  aocnsed 
fit  conspiracy  against  John  If.,  was  shun  by  the 
latter  witli  iiis  own  hand.  Emanuel,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  duke  of  Beia,  was  educated  in  Spain, 
where  he  married  babeila,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Castile;  after  whose  death  in  1498  he  married 
Donna  Maria,  her  sister.  He  received  the  king- 
dom from  his  predecessors  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  by  bla  aotfvity  and  sagacity  raisdl 
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Portugal  to  her  meet  brilliant  point  of  power 
•nd  glory.  He  lignaliied  the  beginning  of  hts 

rctign  by  pursuing  with  an  ardor  fturpn^v^ing  that 
of  all  his  predecessors  the  long«souglit  passage 
llU  sea  to  India.  Mainly  under  Im  patronage 
were  made  the  voyafw  ot  Ytmoo  da  Gama.  Al- 
buquerque, and  Pedro  Alvsres  de  (^twai;  Id 
his  reign  (roa  booame  a  Portagtieso  settlement, 
and  Brazil,  tlie  Moluociis,  &c.,  were  ditK:orcred ; 
llie  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  opened  to  Por* 
tn^l,  wealth  accumulated,  and  a  spirit  of  euter- 
pnse  took  possession  of  the  natioa,  which  could 
now  boast  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  navigators 
ind  genarala.  hen  BooceaiAil  wara  EmanaaPa 
eflbfw  tor  cotupitt^  In  Morocoo,  wbera  dMil^ 
purchased  vict  ri,  <  secured  no  lasting  gain. 
Ue  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  tfaa  Bomnn  Catholic  ohtmh,  aent  iniaslon- 
aries  on  board  all  his  fleets  to  convert  whatso- 
ever people  they  might  discover,  and  sought  to 
reform  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesi- 
aatUw  at  home.  Ha  paneoDtad  tM  Jawa,  ban- 
ialied  ilio  Moors,  and  introdnoed  the  inqaMtloii. 
Thonghhe  rnl.'(!  2n  vi  ars  T.vitli  ont  i 'onveninKthe 
oortes,  his  home  adiuinistratioa  was  marked  by 
Jwlioe,  and  he  gave  completeness  to  the  institu- 
tions of  his  kingdom  by  publishing  a  code  of 
laws.  He  Bucco«ded  in  remaining  at  peace  with 
all  Europe,  and  even  preserved  a  difficnlt  neu- 
trality toward  Fraoola  I.  and  Cbarles  Y.  Ha 
was  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  hiottdf  tha 
anthor  of  memoirs  of  the  Indies.  He  was  thrice 
married,  his  last  wife  being  Eleonora  of  Aus- 
tria, sister  of  Charles  V. 

EMBALMING  (Gr.  ti'l\<Ja^ioy,  balsam  or  balm, 
lix>m  the  resinons  substances  employed  in  tho 
operation),  tiio  process  of  preserving  animal 
l)odieB  from  oorroptioa  by  iotrodQciiig  antiseptio 
anbHanona  into  ttaapaeea  left  vacant  by  the  ro" 
moval  of  the  internal  parts.  The  art  was  exten- 
sively practised  by  tlic  ancient  E^gyptiao8,andthe 
mitilimies  fonnd  at  this  day  in  their  aepvlohns, 
where  they  have  lain  for  8,000  years  or  more, 
testify  to  tne  perfection  it  had  reache<i  in  those 
remote  periods.  With  tliein  it  wjisnot  limited 
to  the  preservation  of  hum  an  bodies  alone,  bat 
no  reptile  appean  to  be  ao  mean  aa  not  to  nafo 
been  held  sacred  and  wnrtfiy  of  this  care  of  its 
remains;  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  countless 
bodies  of  human  )>eings  still  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
plaoea  where  they  were  deposited,  are  reckoned 
tbamtllions  of  dogs,  apee,  crocodiles,  cats,  ibises, 
bulla,  rams,  foxes,  asps,  Ac,  of  more  than  50 
species  in  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  whence 
were  obtained  all  the  resins,  drugs,  spices,  dec, 
which  are  descril)e<l  f.s  f^nsontlal  to  the  process. 
After  £gy{>t  became  a  Roman  province  the  art 
oontinned  to  be  practised,  and  was  adopted  to 
aomaezteDt  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Among 
otiter  races  also  the  same  practice  has  in  former 
t'uru-^  prr  vnilcd;  r,r  :ir  li  ii -f  a  jiiodification  of  it 
designed  to  produce  a  similar  result;  socb,  for 
example,  hs  drying  the  bodies  of  tba  oaid. 
This  was  probably  the  cn.qtom  of  the  Gnaoches, 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Oanatr  islaods. 
TteMMlMt  AniflMM  pMNTVadtiM  DOtfwof 


their  inca.<t,  according  to  Garcilano,  "perfect  as 
H<b,  without  so  mnon  aa  a  hair  or  an  eyebrow- 
wanting.''  In  the  great  temple  of  tho  sun  at 
Cuzco  their  bodies,  ranged  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  their  queens  on  Uie  other,  sat  clothed  in 
their  former  nrincalr  attire  upon  chair*  of  gold, 
llietr  beads  nelfnad  downwwd,  oorered  with 
raven  bl.nck  or  silver  gray  hair,  and  their  hands 
placidly  crosm^d  over  their  bosoms.  (Prescott's 
"  Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  88.)  £x|>osnre  of 
the  bodip«  tf)  the  exceedingly  dry  and  cold  air  of 
the  tnotmtamons  region,  it  was  thought  by  Gar- 
cilasso,  was  sufficient  to  preserve  diese  bodies 
without  recourse  totheartifidalpirooMBeaadop^ 
ed  by  tho  Egyptiana.  These  have  been  partie- 
ularly  describod  by  Herodotus  and  DiodorusSio- 
nlu8|  and  the  acoonnts  of  the  former  especially 
have  been  regarded  by  most  authorities  as  pre- 
senting an  exact  exposition  of  them.  Some,  how- 
ever, question  the  adequacy  of  the  processes  thus 
given  to  acconnt  for  tho  results,  and  state  that 
modem  experimentera  fail  entirely  of  aneoeaain 
endeaToring  to  perfiMrm  the  operation  by  theirla- 
structions.  The  accoir.t  g'w n  l  y  Herodotus^ 
86),  ia  as  follows:  There  are  a  set  of  men  in 
Egypt  who  praetbe  the  art  of  embalming,  and 
make  it  their  proper  business.  These  persons, 
when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  show  Xlm 
bearers  various  models  of  corpses,  made  in  wood, 
and  planted  BO  as  to  resemble  nature.  The  moot 

fiernct  la  latd  to  be  after  the  manner  of  Mm 
Osiris]  whom  T  do  not  think  it  religious  to 
name  in  connection  with  such  a  matter;  the 
second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less  cost- 
ly; the  third  is  the  chcnrir -t  of  n!!  All  this 
tho  cmbalmers  explain,  and  then  ad  ia  which 
way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse  should  be  pre- 
pared. The  bearers  tell  them,  and  having  con- 
olnded  tfiehr  bargai  n,  take  thef  r  departure,  while 
the  embalmers,  left  to  themselves,  proceed  to 
their  imk.  The  mode  of  embalming,  accoriling 
to  tho  most  perftet  process,  is  the  following: 
They  take  first  a  crooked  [iieco  of  iron  and  with 
it  draw  out  tho  brain  through  tho  nostrils,  thus 
getting  rid  of  a  portion,  while  the  eknll  is  cleared 
of  the  rest  by  rinsing  with  drags :  next  they 
maike  a  cut  along  the  lank  with  a  enarp  Ethio- 
plan  stone,  and  take  ont  tho  whole  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  whicl I  they  then  cleanse,  washing 
it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,  and  again  flrs> 
qnently  with  an  infusion  of  pounded  aromatics. 
After  this  they  fill  the  cavity  with  the  purest 
bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia,  and  every  other  sort 
of  spicery  except  frankincense,  and  sew  up  tho 
opening.  1%«d  the  body  is  pUioed  in  natrnm  ftr 
70  days,  and  covered  entirely  over.  After  the 
expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which  must  not 
be  exceeded,  tlie  body  is  washed,  and  wrapped 
round  from  head  to  foot  with  bandages  o{  fine 
linen  cloth,  smeared  over  with  gum,  which  Is 
used  generally  by  tlio  Egy  ptians  in  the  place  of 
gloe,  and  ia  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  the 
nlatiTea,  who  endose  itin  a  wooden  ease  which 
they  have  had  made  for  the  pum»se,  sliaped 
into  the  figure  of  a  roan.  Then  fastening  the 
«any  lfa«y  Iilaoe  it  ia  ft  lepvikiiril  dianbcr,  np- 
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ri^htagaiast  tlic  wulL   Soch  is  tho  most  costly 
wi^  ot  «wnha]ming  tha  d«aid.  It  jfwmm  wiaU 
fo  ATotd  expeoM  and  «ibooM  the  mooui  pro- 
cess, the  foHriwiDg  is  the  method  pursued: 
Syringes  are  filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar 
tree,  \s  hii-li  is  then,  withoat  any  incision  or  dis- 
embovvcHing,  injected  into  tlic  abdomen.  Tiio 
p.'L-«';ii;e  by  which  it  mi(;lit  bo  likely  to  return  is 
stopped,  and  tlio  bo<ly  laid  in  natrum  the  pre- 
jcribcd  number  of  days.  At  the  eod  of  the 
time  the  oedar  oil  IsdlowvdtomakeilaMcape; 
and  such  i^  its  ]X)wer  that  it  briogs  with  it  tlio 
whole  stomach  aud  intesUnes  in  a  liquid 
The  natrum  meanwhile  has  di^lved  the  flesh, 
and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  but  the 
skin  and  the  bones.    It  is  returned  in  this  con- 
dition to  the  relatives,  without  any  further 
troable  being  beatowed  upon  it.  lb»  third 
method  ot  erabalmiiig^  whioli  is  tmetiMd  to  the 
Ciwe  if  tf;o  poorer  classes,  is  to  clean  out  the  in- 
t«»tine.s  with  a  clyster,  and  let  the  body  lie  in  na- 
trnm  the  70  dajri|  after  which  it  is  at  once  given 
to  tho^ie  who  come  to  fetch  it  away."  Both  with 
the  £s:yptians  and  Peruvums  the  aame  practice 
is  s^iiid  to  have  obtained  of  preserving  all  tho 
jptenaal  porta  extracted  from  the  body  in  vases 
dapositea  near  the  momniiea.  Dr.  Owmaok  of 
London,  who  has  recently  investigated  tho  sub- 
ject, is  of  opinion  that  tiie  essential  part  of  the 
process  was  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
oodiei,  which  were  filled  with  some  form  of 
bitnmon.  By  this  means  creosote  was  generated 
and  ditfdscd  throughout  all  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  this  method  waa  never  divulged,  while  the 
ather  opevtfiocia  may  have  been  practised  the 
better  to  conceal  this,  as  well  n^'  t  ■  ruM  dipriUy 
and  mystery  to  the  art. — The  titibswnces  found 
in  mummies  are  altogether  of  a  resinous  nature, 
and  the  tiaioe  is  impregnated  with  reainooa 
matter;  but  this  and  the  wine  said  to  be  em- 
ployed could  not  preserve  the  aninial  substance. 
All  parts,  and  the  linen  used  for  enveloping  the 
hody  in  folds  sometimes  of  1,000  yaraa,  bsar 
the  marks  of  ho;it ;  the  bandages  are  commonly 
reduced  almost  to  tinder.    The  object  of  the 
gam  with  which  they  were  smeared  may  have 
been  to  produce  creosote  by  the  calcination  to 
which  they  were  subjected.   Bitumen  also  ap- 
|fK>ar><  In  have  been  employed  in  a  liquid  state  for 
filling  the  cavities  of  the  l>odies,  thonghno  roeo- 
tioo  IB  made  of  heat  being  applied  to  eibot  ita 
3ecomp  )?ition.    Tho  cost  of  the  most  expensive 
mcthml  ttf  embalming  waa  a  talent  of  silver, 
about  £187  lOi.,  or,  according  to  Oalmet,  about 
J300;  £00  was  e  modarate  mioe.— Thenard's 
i^Chemtstry'*  ooataloa  a  deso^tinn  of  a  meth- 
od employed  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Chaus- 
■isr.  The  body,  thoroughly  emptied,  and  wash- 
ad  in  water,  b  kept  constantly  Miturated  with 
corrosive  sublimate.    TIjo  "nlr  crradually  com- 
bines with  tho  flesh,  giveii  it  firmness,  and  ren- 
ders it  impntrescible  and  incapable  of  being 
iqjored  by  insects  and  worrosi    Tho  author 
states  that  he  had  seen  a  head  thu»  [>repared, 
whicTi  fi ir  several  years  had  been  exposed  to 
the  altematiuns  of  sun  and  rain  without  hav- 


ing snfiered  the  slightest  change,  it  was  verr 
little  defocmed,  and  easiljr  roocjiuaed,  althoof^ 
the  flesh  had  become  as  hard  as  wood.  A  pro- 
cess has  been  introduced  into  Frnn  o  V  v  /.  N". 
Gannal  of  injecting  a  concentrated  soUitioa  of 
sulphi^  of  slnmina  into  the  veins  of  the  body, 
which  is  cmplojod  for  anatomical  i)reparations 
an  well  an  for  ombaltning.  Dr.  Ure  states  that 
a  stiUilion  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  wood 
vinegar  is  moat  effioaoioua  for  similar  osea.  lie 
is  also  of  opiiilon  from  tiieaCatamsiits  of  PUny, 
that  wood  vinegar,  the  antiseptic  virtue  of 
which  is  iu  ih*i  oreo»oto  it  contains,  was  the 
essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
turns  in  })reparing  their  mummies  and  that  tho 
odoriferous  resins  wore  of  inferior  consequence. 
M.  Falconi,  in  a  j)aper  read  to  tlio  French  acade- 
my, states  that  after  e  series  of  experiments  made 
wiOi  diflbrent  mltvl**  solphate  of 

zinc,  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
is  the  best  materud.  Aa  iq^tion  of  about  a 
gallon  would  perfectly  wdl  preserve  a  dead  body, 
as  is  proved  by  the  preparations  belonging  to 
the  anatomical  cabinet  at  Genoa.   Bodies  so 

i)repared  preserve  all  their  ilLiiL/iIity  for  40  iluys. 
t  is  only  after  that  period  that  they  begin  to  dry 
up,  still  presenrhiib  lioweTar,  tiieir  nataral  odor. 
ChluriJo  of  zino  andiii^hateof  aodaareaome- 

times  used  also. 

EMBAN  KMENT.  Sea  Dm. 

EUBAIiOO  (8p.  embargo,  an  impediment), 
a  public  prohibition  forbidding  ships  to  sul, 
generally  adopted  with  a  view  to  impending 
hostilities.  Jo  1794  the  Amencan  oongreas  laid 
an  embargo  fbr  00  days  upon  all  Teaseu  to  tiie 
ports  of  the  confederation.  This  was  said  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  be  done  to  obstruct 
the  supply  of  provisiooato  the  Britit>h  forces  in 
the  West  Indies,  then  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  the  French  republic.  But  the  embargo 
most  famous  in  American  history  is  that  intend- 
ed to  countervail  Napoleon^s  Berlin  and  Milan 
deorees  and  tlie  Britim  orders  in  eoonoil.  On 
Dec.  22,  1807,  on  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  a  law  was  enacted  by  oongreas 
prohibiUng  the  departure  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  all  but  forekn  anned  vasaela 
with  public  commissions,  or  foreign  merehani 
ships  in  ballast,  or  with  such  cargo  only  asthSfy 
might  have  on  board  when  notified  of  the  act- 
All  American  venels  eng^iged  in  the  coasting 
trade  were  required  to  pi  vo  heavy  bonds  to  land 
their  cargoes  i  n  tlie  U  nited  States.  This  embargo 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  27, 1809,  and 
taking  effect  tfaieh  Ilk,  lOOOiOxoMifc  ao  Ikr  aa 
related  to  Franoe  and  Graat  orildn  and  tiietr 
dependencies;  and  in  regard  to  them  also  it  was 
to  take  efl'ect  after  the  oooclusion  of  the  next 
succeeding  session  of  eongreeo.  A  Hd  embargo, 
l  iid  A]  ril  4, 1812,  was  8Upcrs»Ml(  rl  hy  the  deHa- 
ration  of  war  against  England,  June  18,  1812. 
A  4th  embargo  was  laid  by  act  of  Dea  19, 1 B 1 3, 
prohibiting  all  exports  whatever,  and  even  stop- 
ping the  coasting  trade;  flshermen  were  rsonirad 

to  give  b'  in'^^  ri<>t  V>  v]u!:i'.e  the  aok  Tha  W«B 
repealed  4  months  afterward. 
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EMBER  DATS,  certain  dajB  set  apart  by  the 
«biu«h  as  early  as  th«  8d  oeottiry  for  tbepar- 
poM  of  prayer  aocl  fiuting.  Thfj  «ra  the  w«d- 

nesilny,  Friday,  urid  Saturday  after  the  Ist  Snn 
day  in  Lent,  aXtev  the  feast  of  Whitsaoday,  att«r 
tlie  14th  01  September,  and  after  the  18th  of 
Deoember.  The  weeks  in  whicli  these  days  fall 
are  called  ember  weeks.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  meaning  the  oircu- 
Ust  day^  and  in  the  canons  they  are  termed  the 
fuahiar  arnU  t^pora^  the  4  oardiiiil  wasoviB. 
Some,  however,  hnvo  supposed  the  name  tn  be 
taken  from  tlie  ancient  oil5tom  of  using  ashes 

embers  m  < mncction  wilh  flntiBR. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  the  wrongfaf  appropria- 
tion of  the  goods  of  another,  diltering  from  lar- 
ceny in  this,  that  in  tlie  case  of  embezzlement 
the  pn^MrU  is  in  the  poaseeBkm  or  control  of 
loer.  Tt  was  dierefore  not  an  )ndl«t- 
able  offence  at  common  law,  and  the  owner  of 
the  property  embezzled  had  no  other  remedy 
bat  a  oivfl  aotkm  fordtnngea,  or  in  some  e»m» 
for  the  reeovery  of  the  property  itself.  Thus  if 
a  man  hired  a  liorse  and  fraudulently  sold  him, 
if  tlio  sale  was  made  in  the  nsual  course,  i.  e. 
in  market  overt^  and  there  was  nothing  to 
jfA  ttie  puvdiMer  upon  bis  Kuard,  ^e  sale  was 

valid,  and  the  owner  CotiM  only  recover  damages 
against  the  man  who  had  committed  the  fraud; 
bat  if  a  hor<;e  had  beea  stolen,  althongh  it 
should  afterward  have  been  sold  in  market  overt, 
the  title  did  not  pas^  and  the  owner  coold  re- 
claim his  property.  It  has  never  been  settled 
by  a  positive  rule  of  general  appUcation  what 
woQM  be  mifflcient  notiee  to  the  pnrelMser  ia 
the  case  of  a  fraudulent  sale  of  property  in- 
trusted to  another.  Any  circamstance  that 
ihovld  have  put  him  upon  inaniry  would  be 
deemed  eqaivalent  to  actual  notice,  and  in  smch 
a  case  the  sale  would  not  be  deemed  bona  jid/i. 
y>]iv\y<-\t'T  there  are  circumstiinces  indicating 
that  there  is  po^essiun  without  property  or 
«Dly  for  a  special  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pawnbroker  or  common  carrier,  the  n;1r  ivnnld 
applv  tliat  tiie  purchaser  takt^  the  risk  of  any 
mad  that  mav  be  commttted  by  the  seller.  So 
ilk  eases  of  sale  by  the  ownor,  hot  of  Don>oom« 
pltanoe  with  the  conditioits  of  sale  by  the  ven- 
dee. :i  lifficnlt  question  sometimes arisc-^  Ac  t 
aal  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  vendee  with 
the  intention  of  giving  him  the  ownership,  even 
if  Kuch  delivery  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  rep- 
resentations, ur  if  a  fraud  was  committed  by  not 

Saying  for  tne  property.  If  the  price  was  paya- 
le  oo  deUrery,  stUi  traiisfers  tlie  r^t  of  prop- 
erty so  fut  that  t)>e  fhtodoIeDt  vendee  ean  mate 
a  valid  sale  to  another  person  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  fraud ;  but  the  owner  wiil  have  the  right 
to  reclaim  the  property  from  the  vendee  him- 
self 80  long  as  jt  is  in  pcwsos-Mon,  unless  a 
claim  by  creditors  of  ilie  v«.ndee  ehould  inter- 
vene. Thns,  although  stolen  property  could 
be  reclaimed,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  ahoaid 
hefirand,  yet  in  theeaseofembetdemeiit,  wbieli 
waslnfacta  prcafcr  offence  than  larci ny,  the 
owaersh'p  might  be  lost ;  nor  was  the  ottender 


punishable  criminally,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
oommon  carrier  who  should  break  open  a  cask, 
bde,  or  package  of  goods,  and  appropriate  a  part 
of  tlio  contents,  or  should  curry  off  the  entire 
cask,  bale,  or  package  after  it  had  been  brought 
to  its  destination,  which  appropriatiiiii  or  carry- 
ing oJf  was  held  to  be  larceny.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  various  atatutes  have  been  enacted  where- 
by the  embezzling  of  the  goods  of  a  master  by 
a  servant,  or  by  a  clerk  or  person  employe<^ 
provided  tadi  servant  or  deric  had  the  enstedy 

of  the  goods,  was  mn'lc  ft  ionv  ;  =a  of  n  guest  ia 
an  inn,  or  a  lodger  in  furnished  rooms,  carryinc 
off  any  ef  the  enects  which  he  had  possessioa  or 
for  use,  it  was  declared  to  be  larceny.  Severe 
penalties  were  also  enacted  against  cnibczilo- 
ment  by  clerks  in  tlie  post  office,  or  by  brokers, 
bankers^  attorneys,  dM.,  of  spy  moneys  or  vat 
uaUe  seeorities  pboed  in  their  hands  ftr  saifc 
keeping  or  any  special  pnrpa«e.  In  the  state 
of  New  York  these  provi^io]  -  have  been  adopt- 
ed witfaaomeamplifioaticii  iheembeoliiigeC 
property,  or  the  converting  of  i(  to  his  own  ose, 
by  a  clerk  or  servant  of  any  private  person  or 
co-partnership,  or  by  any  officer,  agent,  clerk, 
OS  servant  of  an  incorporated  company,  wbieh 
shall  hsive  eome  into  nls  Masearion  or  vndar 
his  care,  is  madn  pTinishable  in  like  manner 
as  larceny.  It  is  also  enacted  that  a  carrier 
ahall  be  punishable  for  embezzling  goods  in  Uie 
mesn  without  breaking  the  package,  box,  &c, 
before  delivery  at  the  place  of  destination,  ia 
liko  manner  as  if  he  had  broken  j  iii  k- 

age,  in  which  lattn*  case  he  was,  as  before  men* 
tioned,)bblonteommon1nw.  (SeeSBMr.Staft. 
678, 679,) 

EMBLEMENTS,  a  term  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  land,  when  the  estate  of  a  ten- 
ant for  life  boa  expired  by  the  death  of  tl>e 
tenant,  or  when  an  estate  at  will  has  been  de- 
termined by  t'n-  b  '4sor.  In  either  ca.se  the  eni- 
blements  beloiig  to  the  tenuit  or  his  legal  rep- 
raoentativea.  Bot  when  the  estate  iadetarmined 
by  the  lease  itself,  ns  when  there  is  an  estate  for 
a  term  of  years,  the  rule  is  otherwise ;  for  tho 
lair  does  not  relieve  a  man  from  tiai  connn- 
qoences  of  his  own  voluntary  act. 

EMBOSSING  (Fr.  Ixme,  a  protoberanoe),  tim 
r\r\  of  prodm  iiii:  mised  figures  Upon  plane  sur- 
faces, as  opoQ  leather  for  book-binding ;  upon 
paper,  aa  atamped  envelo[>c8;  upon  wood  ia 
architecture,  and  bronrr,  he,  in  wiulpturo.  Tn 
the  two  last>named  arts,  according  as  tlit:  fig- 
ures are  more  or  less  prnmioent,  they  are  said 
to  bo  in  attdy  m— a,  or  tesaa  riUt^a,  Various 
mettK»d8  and  msflbinea  are  in  nae  ibr  prodnefnf 
this  ffTin-t,  T.i  ;ir|;er,  piper,  and  the  textil*^  rub- 
rics are  cmhossed  by  powerful  presses,  funiishe<i 
with  dies,  which  give  their  pattern  to  the  object 
to  be  embossed.  The  press  of  Messrs.  R.  Hoe 
and  CO.  of  New  York  is  of  very  .simple  and  pow- 
erful construction.  The  power  is  applieil  by  a 
treadle  to  straighten  a  bent  arm,  as  in  the  old 
ttmn  of  the  printing  press,  and  tM  Iiands  of  the 
operator  arc  thus  at  liberty.  StLmi  intro- 
duoed  to  keep  the  pl^  at  the  teuiperature 
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fmnd  most  8aitaU«.  A  vvj  iqfenioas  method 
«r  embossint;  wood  wia  tntradneed  in  1824  by 

Mr.  J.  S:r;ik>  r  of  LnnJon.  The  pattern  being 
drawn  mnjn  it«  surface,  tbe  part*  inteaded  to 
he  in  relief  are  sank  by  the  application  of  a 
hlant  steel  tool  as  deep  into  tlio  wood  aa  they 
are  intended  to  appear  raised  abore  the  sarfaoe, 
care  betn^  taken  not  to  ii\)are  the  gnun  of  tlie 
wood.  The  aarftoe  ii  next  ]>laned  or  filed 
4kiwn  to  the  leird  of  the  d«fprM8«d  portfons. 
•Tlie  wowl  then  being  placed  in  wati  r,  tliL  com- 
pressed parts  rise  and  remain  permancQtly  in 
tlicir  original  position,  and  the  work  is  finished 
hy  carvinpr  as  ordinarily  practise  d.  A  method 
of  softening  wo<k1,  &o  that  it  shail  receive  im- 
pressions from  iron  moulds  into  which  it  is 
forced,  hM  noentljr  attracted  maoh  notice  in 
Tferis.^  Tbe  wood  it  iofke»ed  by  steam,  and 
sorae  in}?redients  are  added  to  increase  its  duc- 
tility. TTbe  baaa-relief  imoressioos  are  said  to  be 
sharp  and  permanent,  ana  to  project  from  4  to 
5  millimetres.   The  art  is  nampd  xvloplasty. 

EMBRACERY,  an  attempt  to  iotiaence  a  ju- 
ror by  any  aniawfnl  consideration,  as  by  private 
infiaeaoe  or  by  bribery.    This  was  a  criminal 
oflboee  at  common  law,  fhoogh  the  punhihment 
has  been  prescribed  by  different  statutes  in  Eng- 
land.   Ttie  term  is  not  used  in  tbe  statutes  in  the 
TTnited  8tale^,  bat  tbe  oflbnce  itself  is  subject 
to  a  penalty.   In  the  state  of  New  York  the  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  a  Juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator, 
by  a  gift  or  gratuity,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  pnaoo  tax  a  term  not  exoeed> 
in|  5  years ;  and  M>  deo  the  TeotMsf  of  mdi 
triu  or  prratoity  by  a  juror,  referee^  or  arbitXttOT, 
is  mini!<iiable  in  like  manner. 

EMBROIDERY,  the  art  of  working  silk, 
woollen,  cotton,  or  linen  threads  with  a  needle 
into  woollen,  muslin,  or  other  fabria    It  is  of 
two  sorts  :  embroidery  on  stuffs,  with  colored 
thread  a,  sometimes  with  the  introdaetioa  of 
i^Id  and  preofotts  stones,  which  Is  done  on  a 
loom  or  frame,  chiefly  for  tcnU»,  curtains,  lions- 
^ec ;  and  embroidery  on  muslin  or  some 
delicate  fabric,  with  linen  or  cotton  threads, 
for  the  female  dri.?«.    Tho  latter  is  worked 
either  by  a  pattern  drawn  u()ou  tlie  fabric  it- 
ed^  or  by  stretchint?  it  over  a  pattern  drawn 
OD  pttper.  Tent^  which  are  so  much  used  among 
tiie  wandMing  tribes  of  tbe  East,  are  often 
riclily  adorned  by  tijc  embroiderer.    A  tent  of 
a  1^  king  uf  Persia,  said  to  have  ooet  £-2,0U0,- 
000,  '*was  embroidered  with  banished  gold, 
etmided  ^v]*h  precious  stones  and  diamonds,  in- 
tersipcrscd  witit  rubies  and  emeralds  set  with 
rows  of  pearls;  and  there  were  painted  there- 
on qiedmens  of  evesy  created  thing,  birds  and 
ti««i^  and  towns,  oiUes,  seas,  and  continents, 
bc  ists  and  reptile-."    The  art  of  criil  :  ol  lery 
was  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  aa  we  find 
from  mention  made  of  ii     both  ssored  and 
pnifane  writers.    Instructions  were  piven  to  the 
Hebrews  for  embroidering  the  curtains  for  the 
tdMnittCle,  with  such  magnificenoe  that  wo 
hare  reason  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  waa  very  great.  (Bmdas  Vfl  1 
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sec  also  zxzix.  2-8,  &c.)  It  is  probable  that  they 
acquired  it  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
practised.  They  a'.Ho  made  an  embroidered  coat 
of  fine  linen,  and  a  girdle  of  needle- work,  for 
Asron.  The  6ab^l<niians  were  celebrated  fbr 
the  beonty  of  their  embroidered  draperies,  btit 
this  art  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
known  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  women 
of  Sidon  had  acqnired  great  celebrity  for  thdr 
stall  in  ornamental  needle-work  long  before  the 
Trojan  war  ;  and  the  Grecian  women  at  a  later 
period  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
la  tbb  accomplishment,  that  their  performanosa 
were  faid  to  equal  the  finest  paintings.  The 
Phrygians  wore  supposed  to  bo  the  iuventora 
of  this  art,  and  by  them  it  was  probably  first 
introdnoed  into  ureeoe.  In  later  times  tba 
Hogals  were  eelebrated  among  all  the  esstera 
nations  for  the  splendor  of  their  embroideriei^ 
their  floors,  as  well  as  their  walls  and  conobea 
being  covered  with  fabrics  ridily  wrought  and 
inlaid  with  pold  and  precious  stone*".    At  the 
great  exhibition  of  1851  the  fine.st  specimens  of 
motlern  embroidery  were  from  Turkey.  Em- 
broidery njMin  canvas  with  the  brilliantly  dyed 
woob  of  QermaDy  Is  mnch  practised  by  the 
women  of  Americn      well  as  of  Europe.  The 
variety  and  delicate  shadings  of  their  colors  for* 
nish  every  tint  which  can  be  required  for  flM 
imitation  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature. 
The  Chinese  are  at  the  present  day  tbe  most 
inde&ti^ble  embroidercra,  and  their  work  is 
always  executed  witli  the  greatest  neatness  and 
regularity ;  but  among  tbe  Freneli  and  Oermana 
the  art  has  been  cultivated  witli  wonili  rrnl  snc 
oess,  and  famishes  not  merely  a  pretty  occupa- 
tion for  tbe  ladiea  of  those  eountries,  but  gives 
the  menn';  of  support  t«  a  largo  portion  of  the 
population.    In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
also,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent   A  ma- 
chine was  invented  in  18M,  by  which  one  per* 
son  was  able  to  ttceoQte  tbe  most  diflSenIt  and 
intr'i  ;iti'  pattern.^,  using  180     i all  kept 
in  motion  at  once.    It  was  supposed  Utat  this 
would   entirely   supersede   the  old-fsahteoed 
methml  of  liand  working,  but  in  1857  one  house 
in  Glasgow  h  said  to  have  employed  upward  of 
80,000  men  and  women  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  the  embrmdeiy  of  mttslin«L  all  the  work 
l>«ng  done  by  hand,  as  the  madnnea  ftlled,  or 
proved  too  expensive.   Over  60  firms  were  en- 
gaged in  the  DOsiness,  and  about  £750,000  a 
year  was  paid  in  wuges  to  females  in  llMi  weat 
of  Scotland  and  in  Irehin  l    From  a  paper  read 
before  the  society  of  ai  ts  in  ix)ndnn  in  1859,  it 
appears  that  certain  ditiiculties  which  seemed 
almost  insonnountable  in  embroidering  by  ma- 
diinery  had  been  overoome,  and  the  maadbo* 
tnro  was  sooccssfnlly  cor  lncted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  ITould-^wortb  of  Manches- 
ter.   The  machine  was  an  improvement  on  that 
ori-iiially  contrived  by  M.  Ileilmann.    A  panta- 
grapli  was  used  to  copy  the  pattern  to  the  scale 
required.    Each  machine  was  usually  worked 
by  8  young  women  and  2  girls.  Tbe  advantages 
CI  ita  use  warn  tiie  rapidity,  aooaracy,  and 
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oelleDoe  of  work  in  tbe  promotion  of  repetitions 
of  the  design  in  borders,  flnnnccf,  and  triinminga 
for  dresses,  and  the  perfect  cuibruidery  of  a  pat- 
tern on  each  side  of  tlie  fabric,  especially  useful 
in  window  onrtains,  table  ooven,  and  trimmings 
tor  npliolfltecT. 

EMBRYOLOOY,  tlie  study  of  tbo  mode  of 
formation  and  developuient  of  the  animal  fcctus. 
The  progress  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
lias  bieen  morked  by  several  well  defined  epochs, 
corresponding  with  the  siicces-sivo  discoveries  of 
as  many  different  investigators.    Thougli  many 
important  liicta  bearing  npon  embryology  were 
known  to  the  earlier  anatomiata  and  pbysiolo- 
giats.  they  were  often  misinterpreted,  and  their 
trae  relations  consequently  mistalcen.  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  reoognixed  three  diibrent 
modes  of  generation  fis  occurring  among  fini- 
mals,  vi7^  :  oviparous,  viviparous,  and  spcjiitatio- 
OU3  generation.  Ovi[)arou3  generation  wits  tliat 
fonn  in  wliieh  tbo  female  parent  prodaced  egga, 
IInmb  whiflli  the  yonng  were  hatcned,  as  in  most 
flsb,  reptiles,  and  birds.   Viviparous  generation 
was  that  in  which  tbo  yonug  were  discharged 
dive  and  folly  formed  from  the  body  of  tlie 
parent,  as  In  quadrupeds  and  tlio  human  sppcics ; 
while  spontaneous  or  equivocal  geiuratiou  was 
that  in  which  certain  animals  of  a  low  order, 
anch  as  worms,  inseotai  parasitesi  maggots, 
weve  wppoflod  to  be  prodnoed  spootsneoudy, 
without  parents,  from  the  soil,  the  water,  or 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  I^y 
the  progrc^  of  investigation,  however,  the  last 
node  of  generation  was  shown  to  be  much  less 
frequent  in  its  occnrrenoe  than  Aristotle  bad 
supposed.  Tbe  first  advance  in  this  direction  was 
made  abont  tbe  end  of  the  17th  oentnry,  when 
Bedi,  an  Italian  naturalist,  studied  with  eare  the 
generation  and  mctflmorphnscs  of  insect*,  show- 
ing that  many  worms  uud  maggots,  instead  of 
l>eing  prodooM  wlthont  parents,  w^ere  in  reality 
liatoaed  from  eggs  laid  by  perfect  insects,  and 
that  tia^  i^ltMrward  became  transformed,  by 
tbe  process  of  growth,  into  similar  forms.  He 
aUK>  in  1684  showed  that  most  parasitic  animals 
were  provided  willi  iezaal  organs,  and  produced 
their  young  in  tbe  same  tnannerwith  other  and 
larger  i>pecies.  Yalisnieri  soon  afterward  (1700) 
extended  the  observations  of  Bedi,  and  applied 
the  same  eonolnsionato  other  species  of  inaects, 
and  to  the  parasites  faihahiting  vegetaUee.  Tn 
this  m  :i  v  ti  e  number  of  species  in  which  spon- 
tancou^t  generation  was  regard^  as  possible  or 
probable  gradnallj  diminished,  as  coologietl 
aciencp  b<^>cnTnf>  more  extended  and  more  accn* 
rate;  until,  in  1837,  Schultze  demonstrated, by 
his  experiments  npon  tbe  infusoria,  that  even 
these  miorosooDio  anlmakmlea  are  never  pro* 
dneed  in  sitnanons  where  their  genna  neither 
existed  before  nor  cuiil  i  ^  lin  access  from  with- 
out. Since  then  it  has  been  ^nerally  acknowl- 
edged by  physiologists  that  spontaneoos  genera- 
tion is  a  thing  unknown  in  nature,  and  tliat  the 
supposed  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  otily 
eases  in  which  the  real  process  of  generation 
baa  not  been  nffioieotljr  investigsted.  Tbe  die* 


tinetion  between  ovipamoa  and  viviparous  ani- 
mals was  also  supposed  by  tbe  ancients  to  in  Ji- 
Cfltc  a  fundamental  difference  in  their  mode  of 
generation.  In  ovi[>arons  animals  the  eggs  w^cre 
known  to  be  produced  by  the  CsmaHr,  and 
feonndated  Irjr  me  male,  alter  which  tlie  young 
were  hatcbou  from  them  by  incubation.  In  the 
viviparous  species  tiio  embryo  was  thought  to 
be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  male  sperm 
with  the  fluidsof  the  female  generative  organs; 
some  thinking  that  the  materifd  for  the  body  of 
tho  embryo  was  gup[tlied  by  tho  menstrual 
blood,  others  that  it  came  from  a  kind  of  femalo 
sperm,  or  seminal  Unid  secreted  by  the  female 
organs.    In  IfiSl  l>r.  William  Harvey,  in  his 
book  on  goneration,  first  nmiuuuced  the  fact 
tbiA  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  Uie  mod* 
of  generation  between  oviparous  and  viviparons 
animals,  but  that  "  all  animals  whatsoever,  even 
the  viviparous,  and  man  himself  not  excci  ti  1, 
are  produced  from  ova.''  But  though  the  truth 
of  tnis  opinion  has  rfnoe  been  amply  confirmed, 
and  its  expression  (omne  anirruil  ix  oro)  has  now 
passed  into  a  physiological  aphorism,  yet  it  was 
not  intended  by  Harvey  precisely  in  tbe  aensa 
which  is  now  given  to  it   Ilarvey  never  saw 
the  nnimpregnated  eggs  of  tho  quadrupeds,  nor 
did  he  have  any  idea  of  the  real  structun    i:  <1 
function  of  the  ovaries  in  these  animals;  and 
in  sta^g  the  optttion  that  the  young  of  the 
vivipnra  and  of  man  were  produced  from  eggs, 
he  only  meant  to  say  that  after  sexuiil  inter- 
course and  conception,  ^e  first  thing  produced 
in  the  uterus  was  not  tbo  embryo,  but  rather 
resembled  an  egg;  and  that  the  embryo  was 
afterward  formed  fnmi  this,  by  the  proce>s  of 
growth.  In  1672  £6gnicr  de  Graaf  showed 
wat  tiie  ovaries,  in  women  and  in  fbmale  quod- 
rupeds,  were  filled  with  globular  vehicles,  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  eggs 
of  birds  and  fthfli.    These  vesicles  he  pro* 
nounced  to  l>e  c^;  and  tbe  organs  in  wbioh 
tliey  were  fonnd  then  took  the  name  of  ovaries. 
A  century  and  a  half  later  ^1827)  Ch.  Ernst 
von  liaer  discovered,  by  tlie  microscope,  the  real 
eg^  of  the  human  female  and  of  the  viviparous 
animals,  which  is  contained  in  the  interior  of  tlic 
vesicles  of  Bo  Graaf.    These  eggs  were  shown 
to  exist  in  the  ovaries  of  virgin  females,  as  well 
as  of  those  in  whom  aezual  i  nteroonrse  had  taken 
place ;  and  it  was  accordingly  demonstrated  thai 
in  all  animals  and  in  man.  the  eggs  are  formed 
originally  in  the  ovaries  of  tho  female,  Indepen- 
dmUy  of  the  male ;  and  that  the«>e  eggs  are  af- 
terward fecundated,  and  developed  intot-mbryoa. 
Another  important  di&tovery  remaiued  to  com- 
plete our  knowledge  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
viz^  that  of  the  spontaneous  ripening  and  dia- 
ebarge  of  tbe  eggs,  in  qnadmpeda  and  in  man. 
N^rier,  Pouchet,  and  Biiclioff  demonstrated 
(184(>-'2-'3)  that  the  eggi*  of  the  female,  origin- 
ally produced  in  the  ovaries,  ripen  and  are  dia- 
charged,  independently  of  sexual  intercourse,  at 
certain  regular  periods;  and  that  tfie  impregna- 
tion of  these  eggs  by  the  male  sperm  is  a  sub- 
•eqoeat  prooesSi  taking  place  afWr  the  eggs  have 
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left  the  ovary  and  eotw«d  the  Fallbplaa  tabes. 
T!io  <>ri;;iM  of  tiM  erobtyo  aocordingljr  take* 
pliuv  in  th»»  "nrno  manner  in  all  clA:»es  of  ani- 
DiAk,  viz. :  fruin  an  egg,  which  is  prodaocd  in 
the  ovary  of  the  female,  discharged  thence  at 
««rtaia  definite  periodii  and  aftM-ward  twmr 
teed  bjoootaot  with  ttra  spermatto  ftnid  of  the 
■de;  and  the  only  r.  .1  liH'  r.  nco  between 
ev^voas  and  viviparous  nnim:ilH  ia  that  in  the 
Ibrner  sx>ecies  (ovtpara)  the  fecundated  egg  is 
dischargi:-^!  from  the  hxly  of  the  foniftio  and 
deposit^  iu  a  nest,  or  other  suitable  recep- 
tacle, in  which  it  ii  afterward  hatched;  while 
in  the  latter  (TiTipara)  it  is  letained  in  the 
body  of  tbe  ftnude,  and  tb«re  noartshed  during 
the  develoi>mc'nt  of  the  embrj  o.    The  egg,  at 
the  time  of  ita  discharge  from  tbe  ovary,  coa* 
lists  of  a  f^bfdar  ritellua  or  yolk,  sarroondad 
by  a  membrane  tcrmcid  tlio  vitelliiio  mcrnbrnno. 
In  very  m@oy  instances  thi^j  becomes  surrounded, 
while  passing  downward  through  tlie  Fallopian 
tnbea  or  ^oots^  with  a  lajw  of  transparent  al- 
bomiiMnia  matter;  as  for  example,  in  the  ^gs 
of  frofT^,  tritnns.  <fcc.    In  other  C!is<.*s  iu  i  ldilion 
to  tbe  albuminons  aiatter,  certain  nunnbranons 
eoferiaca  are  depodtad  rmmd  tho  egp,  of  a  fib- 
row  and  calcareous  texture,  as  in  birds  and  tho 
scaly  reptiles.    In  all  instances,  liowcvcr,  it  'm 
(ha  Titellm  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
egg,  and  tluit  fiwa  whieb  the  embno  is  direotp 
It  prod  aoed.>— Tbe  first  change  wMch  oooors 
alter  the  imprcf!;natinn  of  tVo  cgrg,  is  a  spon- 
taneous division  or  segmcnta-tion  of  tlie  vitcUos. 
The  vftelliu  divides  successively  Into  smsller 
and  ftmAller  portions,  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce at  la^t  a  multitude  uf  minut<i  flattened 
holies  or  cells,  which  are  attached  edge  to  edge, 
•ad  wbieh  form  aooordin^  aooDtioooaa  mem- 
bfwie,  wiiieb  is  QsOed  the  blastodermlo  mem- 
bran?.    In  eggs  which  have  :i  larjfe-sized  yolk, 
as  tiiose  of  Uie  birds,  lizards,  and  turtles,  the 
formatioa  of  tbe  blartodermio  membrane  be- 
gins at  a  particular  spot  on  the  surfuco  of  tho 
ritellus,  termed  the  eieatrieu[a,  md  thenco 
spreads  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  enclose  grad- 
nUy  all  the  rest  of  the  joIIl  Bat  ia  ttiose 
whieh  are  of  minnte  die,  as  In  qoadmpeds  and 
the  luirnan  spfcios,  the  4rhole  vitollus  h  con- 
^rted  into  the  bhistodermie  membrane,  which 
after  its  furmntion  eneloasaonly  a  smdl  cavity 
fillod  with  tranjiparent,  watery  fluid.   The  blas- 
tcidcrmic  membrane  then  becomes  variously  al- 
tered and  developed  in  different  parts,  so  ss  to 
form  tbe  various  organs  and  Ussoes  of  the  em- 
bryo. A  fine  or  Ibrrowfirst  shows  Itself,  In  the 
t!iicke-t  and  most  condensed  pr  i  tidu,  known  as 
tbe  primitive  trace.   This  indicates  the  future 
sitaatiott^tfies]rfnaI column;  andtiiedlflbrent 
parts  of  the  vertcbnf  rrm'lirrilly  p-r^w  around  it, 
fonning  a  chain  of  cariiiiiigiiious  rings,  with 
tranAverse  and  obliqne  processes,  which  envel- 
ope tlie  prirniti\'e  trace  or  ftirrow,  and  oonvart 
it  into  a  cloiied  canal,  large  and  ronnded  at  the 
anterior  oxt rL-mity,  or  head,  but  narrow  and 
poioted  at  the  posterior  extremity,  or  tail.  In 


and  complete  the  deTelq;>ment  of  then-  varioos 
parts.    At  the  same  time,  the  remidnder  of 

the  blastodermic  membrane  becomes  more  con- 
densed and  organized,  forming  tho  integument 
and  muscles  of  tho  chest  and  abdomen  ;  and 
thaae  portioos  finally  unite  with  saoh  other  ia 
front,  forming  at  the  point  of  jmiotion  a  lon- 
gitudinal or  rounded  cicatrix,  known  tho  um- 
bilicus. Tho  alimentary  canal,  formed  in  the 
interior  of  tlie  abdominal  cavity,  is  at  Unt  en^ 
tirely  closed ;  bat  two  openings  arc  afterward 
funned,  ouo  at  tho  anterior  extremity  of  tlie 
body,  the  other  at  the  posterior.  Tlieso  oijen- 
ings  be(»me  the  month  and  anna.  In  frogs, 
tritons,  and  some  Uads  offish,  idl  these  changes 
take  place  after  tho  eggs  are  discfaaifed  from 
the  body  of  the  female.  In  birds  and  tur- 
tles, the  segmentation  of  the  vitellos  and  tiie 
formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  arc 
already  far  advanced  at  the  time  the  cgga  uro 
laid,  in  the  lizards,  most  ser[>ont3,  and  t«omo 
kinds  of  cartilaginous  fish,  the  development  of 
the  embryo  takes  place  partly  wbHe  tne  egg  is 
still  in  tho  generative  passages  of  tho  female,  and 
partly  after  its  expulsion.  In  a  few  species  of 
serpents,  and  in  some  fish,  the  enjbryo  is  com- 
pletely developed  within  the  egg  in  the  body  of 
thti  female,  so  that  the  young  are  finally  brought 
fortli  alive;  while  in  all  the  warm-blooded  quad- 
niped%  as  well  as  in  the  human  species^  the 
ftoondated  egg  fa  slso  retained  in  the  nteros 
until  tho  embryo  is  sufficiently  df  \  1 1  VM^d  to  bo 
born  alive. — In  the  frog,  the  egRS  arc  deposited 
In  tho  early  spring,  in  i^ome  shallow  pool,  freely 
exposed  to  the  liglit  and  air.  Immediately  after 
their  expulsion  tlio  albuminous  matter  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  absorbs  water  and 
swells  np  into  a  tremnions  gelatinous  mass, 
whioh  fiosts  near  the  sorfboe,  with  the  eggs  im- 
bedded in  its  eubstance.  The  funnation  of  the 
cinbryu  then  goes  on  as  above  described,  and  the 
young  animal,  at  first  oarled  op  In  tbe  interior 
of  the  vitelline  momhrane,  soon  ruptures  it  and 
effects  its  escape.  The  body  ia  at  this  timo  of 
an  elongatMi  form,  terminating  behind  in  a  nar- 
row, oomfttesssd  taiL  The  int^gnment  is  oov- 
ered  with  vibrating  cOia,  whioh  prodnoe  a  oob- 
ptant  current  of  fresli  water  over  the  surface 
of  tho  body.  lies^iration  is  performed  by  ^US| 
(situated  at  the  sides  of  tl)e  nebk,  whioh  are 
at  first  exposed,  but  afterward  beoomo  covered 
by  a  fold  of  integument.  The  muscular  8y;stcm 
is  very  feebliL  and  the  young  animal  retnains 
neor^  motioni!BSi^  attached  by  the  mouth  to  the 
gelatinoos  matter  aroand  the  eggs,  ution  whieb 
he  feeds  for  several  days.  As  he  increases  iu  siae 
and  becomes  stronger,  he  abandons  the  spawn 
and  swims  about  freely  in  the  water,  feeding 
upon  tho  juices  and  tissues  of  aquatic  vegetable^. 
The  cilia  with  which  the  body  was  covered  dis- 
appear. The  alimentary  canal  is  at  this  time 
very  long  in  proportion  to  the  siaa  of  the  wiiole 
body,  being  coiled  np  In  tbi  abdoman  in  a  spiral 
form.  During  the  summer  lungrf  are  developed 
in  tbe  interior,  and  the  youn^  tadpole  ireqaenU 
IjoooMSlotboaailbQetotaMinair.  Bnttfaa 
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8Bli>aIgo  «OBtinae,  and  are  still  the  meet  active 
ongtM  of  reBpiratloii.  Toward  tbe  end  of  the 

8ea<<on  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  or 
limbs  begin  to  grow ;  the  [xwterior  sprouting  ex- 
ttliiflllf  Ironi  each  side,  in  the  neighborho^  of 
Ibeaans;  the  anterior  renuunins  oonoealed  un- 
der tiie  intefrnment,  jast  below  the  situation  of 
the  gill-^.  Tlie  tadpole  pa^iSM  the  winter  in  this 
tnositioa  state.  The  next  spring  the  luogs  in- 
enase  In  suce,  and  the  gills  become  !«■•  Mtive 
as  organs  of  rcs|)iration.  The  anterior  extrem- 
ities are  liberated  from  their  confincmont  by  a 
rupture  of  the  integument  which  covered  them, 
and  both  anterior  aadjKMterior  grow  rapidlj  ia 
die  and  streni^h.  Tne  tadpole  at  thw  tine, 
therefore,  ha-*  botli  ft^re  uiul  liind  legs  and  a  tail. 
The  tail,  early  in  the  suiniiier,  becomes  atro- 
phied, and  Anally  withers  and  disappears  alto- 
gether; while  the  limbs,  and  especially  the  hind 
legs,  grow  to  a  disproiwrtionnto  size.  At  the 
same  time,  the  lungs  attaining  thrir  full  devel- 
opment, and  the  gilia  fioaUj  diiappaaring,  the 
tadpole  ii  thns  converted  mto  a  perfeet  frog, 
capable  of  living  and  moving  npon  the  land  as 
well  as  in  the  wator.  The  tadpole  swims  by 
the  tail  and  breathes  by  gills,  Mrhile  tbe  firog 
swims  by  the  legs  and  breather  l)y  lnng«.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  these  changes,  tlie  alimentary 
canal  becomes  very  much  shorter  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  frog  beconiee 
eamivoroaa  in  ita  habits,  living  principally  upon 
insects,  which  ho  is  enublcd  t^t  rapttire  by  the 
great  development  of  his  mu!M:ulHr  system,  ond 
tho-npi^tf  and  suddenness  of  his  movements. 
—•The  process  of  development  of  the  embryo 
oonsista,  accordingly,  in  the  successive  formation 
and  disappearance  of  different  organs  which  are 
adapted  to  different  modes  of  life.  When  these 
ehanfea  take  place  after  the  young  embryo  baa 
left  the  egg,  as  in  the  case  of  tlio  frog,  and  pro- 
duce marked  alterations  in  the  external  form  of 
the  body,  they  are  termed  transformations  or 
netamorphoses.  Thus  the  egg  of  the  butterfly, 
when  first  hatched,  prwluces  a  caterj)illar,  or 
larva — an  animal  with  a  worm-liko  body,  slug- 
gish crawling  movements,  and  no  sexual  appa- 
ratoa,  but  Ibmiahed  witii  largely  devclopea  dl> 
ge;*tive  organs  and  a  voracious  a[>|>otite.  Tliis 
condition  is  succeeded  by  the  pupa  state,  in 
whioh  the  animal  changes  its  skin,  losing  the 
legs  and  bristles  which  were  its  locomotory  or- 
gans, and  becomes  motionless,  nearly  insensible 
to  external  impressions,  and  stops  feeding  alto- 
getlier.  During  this  period  another  intogoment 
grows  nndemeath  the  old,  with  sew  legs  and 
■wings;  and  when  t!ie  skin  i^  again  changed,  the 
animal  appears  as  a  perfect  inject,  or  imago,  ca- 
pable of  rapid  and  sostained  flight,  ornamented 
with  brilliant  colors,  provided  with  diflbrent 
aensory  and  digestive  organs  and  a  well  devel- 
opeil  sexual  apparatus. — hi  tho»o  instances  where 
the  hatching  of  the  egg  is  a  longer  process,  sim- 
ilar  changes  to  tbe  abuve  take  place  while  tbe 
embryo  U  still  retained  in  ita  interior.  At  the 
same  time  certain  other  organs  are  formed  in  ad- 
ditioB,  wiliab  tithar  diuppaar  balbra  tbo  timo 


of  hatching;  or  are  tlirown  off  when  the  yonng 
animal  leavea  the  egg.'  With  tartles,  for  enm> 

pie,  the  eggs,  consisting  of  the  vitellns,  albumen, 
and  shell,  are  deposited  in  an  excavation  in  the 
earth  or  sand,  and  allowed  to  hatch  in  these  sit- 
uations. In  bird%  they  are  placed  naoaUj  in 
nests,  formed  of  twig%  leares,  and  fibres,  and 
there  kept  constaadj  warmed  and  jirotcrU'd  by 
contact  with  the  bodj  of  tlic  female  parent. 
This  process  Is  termed  incubation,  and  ungr  bt 
imitated  artificially  by  keening  the  eggs  at  ft 
temperature  of  104°  F.  and  providing  for  tfao 
regular  supply  of  ft^h  air  and  a  proper  r^W 
tionof  tbaatmoqdkariomoistnra.  DoriiigmoB- 
batlon  fbe  ^gs  wtiie  eonmon  ftowl  lose  IS  par 
cent,  of  their  weight,  of  which  11  per  cent,  is 
dae  to  the  exhalation  of  moisture.  They  also 
abaorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  add.  The 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus  and  formation  of 
the  blasto<lermic  membrane,  and  of  the  organs 
of  the  embryo,  take  place  for  the  most  part 
aooording  to  the  plaji  already  described,  bat 
rarlationa  present  themselvaa  whioh  nako  Aa 
process  more  complicated.  The  vitellas,  for 
example,  instead  of  being  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  abd<miioal  walls,  is  divided  into  two  poi^ 
tions  by  a  constriction  situated  about  its  middle. 
One  of  these  portions  remains  outside  tbe  abdo- 
men of  the  embryo,  though  still  connected  with 
it  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  Inr  blood  veaaela  which 
ramify  upon  ita  enrmee.  TUa  cae,  containing  s 
portion  of  the  vitelln?,  is  called  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  It  supplies  the  embryo  with  nourish- 
ment daring  the  whole  period  of  incubation; 
for  immediately  after  the  egg  is  laid  the  albu- 
men, which  is  at  first  gelatinous  in  consistency, 
begins  to  liquefy  near  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
liquefied  portions  are  immediately  abaorbed  into 
tbe  yolk.  The  yolk,  therefbre,  growi  larger  md 
more  fluid  than  before,  while  the  albumen 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  loses  its  watery 
portions.  Tbe  blood  vessels  of  the  embryo,  ram- 
ifying over  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  and  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  in  their  tarn  absorb  the  nutri- 
tious fluid>i  from  it,  and  convey  them  into  the 
interior  of  the  body,  to  be  used  in  the  fonnatioa 
of  the  tiisoes.  At  the  end  of  tnenbatkm  tlM 
albumen  has  disappeared  and  the  umbilical  vesi- 
cle has  much  diminished  in  size,  while  the  1  txly 
of  the  chick  has  increased,  at  the  expon>»e  of 
both  ;  but  the  umbilical  vesicle,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  yolk,  still  exists,  and  is  enciofted 
within  the  abdominal  walls  when  the  chick 
leaves  the  egg.  In  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
■peeles  the  nmbOicai  realele  ia  rnndi  tefller  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  less  important  in 
function,  than  in  birds  and  the  scaly  reptiles. 
In  the  hnman  embryo,  tiia  mnbilical  vesicle,  al- 
ways very  small,  disappears  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  third  month  of  gestation.  In  the  egg  of  the 
fowl,  certain  arcossorv  mcmVirnno  v»i  i u . c(>>(  v:s  # 
begin  to  grow  around  the  embryo  at  an  earlv 
period.  Tbe  first  of  theee  is  the  amnion,  whion 
IS  formed  by  a  double  fold  of  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  rising  up  about  tlie  etlges  of  the 
bo4y  of  tho  ombiTO^  M  at  to  Muronad  it  hgr  A 
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kind  of  clromnvallatioo,  or  embftokiseot  By 
•ootiooed  growth  thoae  folds  at  last  i»proach 
«Mih  Other  nad  meet  ovw  tbe  bade  of  the  am" 

brro.  forming  by  tlieir  ofldon  and  adhesion  an 
^closing  membrane,  or  sac,  which  is  the  am- 
DtoQ.  The  amnion,  therefore,  is  a  membranous 
«BV)do|w.  which  is  dosed  over  the  back  <d  the 
smViyo,  but  which  remains  open  In  front  of  the 
abd  'iiu'ii.  Alvmt  1(10  sriino  time  a  vascular,  motn- 
bnuoua  diverticulum  grows  out  from  tbeali- 
■latary  oftnaL,  near  its  poatarior  VKtme^^  and 
pnif-r^rini::  Tram  tho  open  part  of  the  abdomen 
lurus  upward  oror  the  back  of  tho  embryo, 
OQtside  the  amnion,  and  jast  inside  the  shell 
membranes.    This  rasoalar  oat^rowth  is  the 
aOantofa.    It  increases  rapidly  in  size,  growinii; 
npward  and  downward  in  ovory  direction,  until 
U  fioallj  Mivelopos  oompletel/  the  bod/  of  the 
aaabrjro  and  the  mnbille^  Taside,  taUnf^  the 
place  of  the  allnnnci     it  h  gradually  absorbed, 
and  lining  Uio  wbolo  interior  of  tho  egg  shell 
withs«OQtinuons  vascular  membrane.  Thefanc- 
tion  of  the  allantois  is  principally  to  a£rate  the 
blood  of  the  embryo,  by  bringing  it  into  dose  con- 
tact  with  tlio^>orou3  egg  shell,  and  thus  allowing 
the  abaorptioQ  of  ozjgen  and  the  exhalation  of 
anboaitt  add  audi  wi£ery  vapor.  Tow«rd  1h» 
latter  period  of  incubation,  tho  allantoia  becomes 
▼ecT  dosely  adherent  to  the  egg  shell,  and  the 
AaU  it>>«lt'  grows  thinner,  more  porous,  and 
CBore  fragile;  whence  it  is  believed  tliat  tho 
allantois  also  serves  to  absorb  calcareous  matter 
fn)ni  the  hhell,  which  it  conveys  into  tho  interior 
of  Uie  bodj,  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
bones,  the  earifleatioa  of  wbieh  tidcea  |)laee 
abont  this  period.    When  tho  chick  U  Buffi- 
ciently  developed  to  leave  the  egg,  usually  at 
the  end  of  the  21st  day,  by  a  sadden  movement 
it  strikes  its  bill  throngh  the  end  of  tho  at- 
tenoated  and  brittle  egg  shell,  and  by  inhal- 
ing the  air  and  continuing  its  struggles,  finally 
extricates  itself  from  the  caviij  of  the  shell, 
laanng  Ae  dbiaioto  adbemit  to  lb*  internal 
sarfaco.    The  bloodvessels  of  tho  allantois  are 
torn  olT  at  the  umbilicus,  which  alterward 
doses  op,  and  unites  by  a  permanent  cicatrix. 
—Another  important  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  development  of  birds  and  qnadrupeds, 
in  addition  to  those  presented  by  frogs  and 
fiabea,  is  in  tho  formation  of  the  nrinary  appa- 
ntea.  In  flsheaaBd  batnohiaaadie  urinary  or- 
gans are  two  Jong  glandular  bodies  mtun*-  J  on 
each  side  tho  spinal  column,  which  are  known 
•    it  tiM  Wolffian  bodies,  and  which  remain  per* 
manent  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal,  no 
true  kidneys  ever  beintc  produced.  But  in  birds 
and  qoadmpeds,  tho  AVoltlian  bodies,  which  arc 
at  fint  veiy  Jaige  and  important  organs^  disap- 
pear daring  tiia  pragresa  of  embrymdo  develop- 
ment, while  the  kidneys  are  formed  at  tho  <^mo 
time,  and  gradually  take  their  place  as  urinary 
Wgans.    The  kidneys  are  aooordingly  snbstitntr 
ed  for  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  these  instances, 
very  much  as  lungs  ore  substituted  for  gills 
in  tho  development  of  the  frog. —  In  many 
^eoiea  of  qoadropeda  the  allaoU^  attains  a  laiie 


size,  Ln  !  performs  a  very  important  function, 
dnhog  extra-uterine  lite.  In  the  rumioatiog 
animius,  cows,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  &o.,  il  ftHrnw 
an  elongated  sac,  taking  tho  form  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  uterus.  Tlie  cavitv  of 
tins  sac  oommnnicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  from  which  it 
was  originally  developed,  and  receives  tho  secre- 
tioa  of  the  Wolffian  bodiesi  and  afterward  of 
tiwkidaMa.  Ita  exterior  is  covered  with  a  laige 
number  (60  to  ^•^'^  of  tufted  vn>rn!ar  iiromt- 
nenoes,  which  are  entangled  with  inuhir  elevo- 
tions  of  the  uterine  mnoous  membrane,  called 
cotyledons;  and  tho  bhxKi  of  tho  embryo,  while 
drcnlating  tbrougli  these  bodieiL  absK)rbs  from 
t :io  iiiati  I  aal  vessels  the  mnterials  requisite  for 
its  nutrition.  la  the  pig,  the  allantois  is  nearlj 
amooth  on  Hs  external  aorfkoe,  merely  prMant- 
Ing  transverse  folds  and  ridges,  ^vhich  lie  in  con- 
tact with  similar  inequalities  of  Ute  uterine  mn- 
coos  membrane.  In  the  carnivorous  animals 
its  middle  portion  is  shaggy  and  vascular,  and 
entangled  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  uterus, 
while  its  two  extremities  are  smooth  and  unat- 
tached. In  the  human  embryo,  the  amnion  ia 
formed  la  llie  aameinamwraa  already  dese^ 

but  the  nl!f\nto5^,  instead  of  oonstitntin?-  a  hol- 
low sac,  -with  a  cavity  containing  fluid  and  com- 
municating with  the  intestine,  spreads  out  into 
a  oontinnoQs  flattened  membrane,  the  two 
layers  of  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  adherent,  Iciiving  consequently  no  cavity  « 
between  them.  It  extends,  however,  qatie roand 
tile  Ibtna,  enveloping  it  in  a  eonHnvona  vaaonlar 
membrane,  which  here  tnkr^^  tho  name  of  the 
chorion.  The  chorion  is,  accordingly,  the  same 
thing  in  the  human  species  es  the  allantois  in 
the  lower  animals,  except  that  its  cavity  is  ob- 
literated by  tlio  adhe»on  of  its  walls.  It  is 
covered  uniformly,  at  an  early  date,  with  tuftod 
villoaities,  which  become  entangled  with  the 
maeona  nanibnHia  of  fhe  ntema.  Bnt  daring 
the  8d  month.it  begins  to  grow  smooth  over 
the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  while  at  a 
certwn  part  the  villooa  talts  grow  more  rapidly 
than  before,  nntil  they  ore  finally  converted  into 
a  thick  vojscnlar,  spongy,  and  velvety  mass  of  viU 
losith^^,  'i".  liicli  penetrate  into  tho  uterine  mucooa 
membrane,  ami  bocomeadhereutto  its  bloodves- 
aala.  This  organ  is  fben  termed  the  placenta ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  it  serves  the  foatoa 
as  an  organ  of  al^orplion  and  nourishment,  ita 
bloodvessels  imbibing  from  tho  circulation  of  tha 
mother  the  albuminous  fluids  which  it  reqnirea 
for  growth  and  nntrition. — The  amnion  in  the 
human  species  is  at  an  early  pcrK  d  sr>  arranged 
that  it  doady  invests  the  body  of  the  embryo^ 
wfaHe  between  It  and  dM  eberioa  there  la  In- 
terposed a  thick  layer  of  soft  gelntinons  mate- 
rial. During  the  2d  and  3d  months  the  cavity 
of  tlie  amnion  enlarges,  by  the  acoamulation  of 
a  watery  and  albuminous  fluid  (the  amoiotie 
fluid)  in  its  interior,  while  the  gelatinous  mat- 
ter lieLwoon  it  ;iiiii  tlio  i-liuintin  i>  ^nuliinlly  ali- 

aorbed  and  disoppeani,  in  order  to  make  wi^ 
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for  ita  expADflion.  By  ihU  cnlnr^ment  tho  am- 
AioD  approaches  nearer  the  interoal  mirfaoe  of 
the  chorion,  and  bj  the  iMginoiDg  «f  the  5th 

month  the  two  ineinliranes  ct>me  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Uy  tlus  means  tlio  fojtus  be- 
comes cndi)SC'd  in  a  lurge  cavity  (the  amniotic 
OATitj  ).  filled  with  floid,  so  that  a  firae  apaoe  ia 
•Uowed  for  the  movaiMiitB  of  the  totrnVtoAm. 
These  movements  bepin  to  bo  perceived  about 
the  0tii  luontli,  at  which  time  quickening  is  wid 
to  take  plaee.  Th«y  afterward  become  more 
ftroiiply  pronounced,  Rnd  before  birth  are  fre- 
quently very  uctire.  Tliese  movemcntfl  are  also 
favored  by  tlio  formation  and  growth  of  the 
umbilical  oord.  The  blood  vessela  of  (he  icstua, 
tanned  the  mnbUieel  ▼ewcla,  whieh  paaa  out 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  placenta  and  the  cho- 
rion, becuinu  mnch  elongated,  and  at  the  same 
tfane  eovered  with  a  deposit  of  liard  gelntinooa 
matter,  the  whole  being  coverod  by  a  prc>lnnp:a 
tion  of  tlio  membrane  of  tho  amnion.  Tliis 
bundle  of  vessel?,  covered  with  tho  abovo  ii;- 
▼eatmeiits,  is  termed  the  nmbilieal  oord.  It 
growa  very  long,  and  abo  beeomea  spirally 
twisted  npon  it*  own  axis,  usually  in  a  direction 
from  riglit  to  left.  There  are,  in  tbe  latter  peri- 
ods of  gestation,  two  timUlioal  arteries,  carrying 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  outward  to  tho  placenta, 
and  one  umbilical  vein,  in  which  it  ia  returned  to 
tlio  UkIv  and  the  internal  venous  system. — Tho 
formation  of  the  hlood  and  bio<id  vesMla  in  the 
cmbryetalceaiikoeatayery  early  period,  floon 
after  the  production  of  tbe  blastodermir  moTii 
brane,  some  of  tbe  cells  of  which  it  is  composed 
braak  down,  and  UqoeQrin  inch  a  manner  as  to 
leave  irregular  spaces,  or  canals,  which  inoscu- 
late with  each  otlier  by  frequent  communica- 
tions. Tlie'e  canals  are  dfestincd  afterward  to 
be<»me  the  blood  vessels,  tlie  struotore  of  whkh 
is  gradnally  perfected  by  the  growikh  of  Hbrooe 
tissue  in  tlieir  walla,  and  their  complete  grpnra 
tion  from  the  neighboriDg  parts.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  these  onoals,  ortan|Mmctiy  ftrmad  Uood 
vessels,  tliere  is  to  be  peon  at  first  only  a  tran-*- 
parent,  colorless  fluid,  holding  in  suspension  a 
few  ]tir^>,  roimdisl),  nucleated  cells,  which  move 
aluggislily  to  and  fro,  aa  the  current  of  the  oir- 
enlating  fluid  Mns  to  be  eitebKibed.  These 
cells  do  not  differ  much  at  this  period  from 
those  wliich  constitute  the  general  mass  of  the 
neighboring  tissues;  but  soon  aflenravd  they 
begin  to  be  modified  in  their  appearanr^,  nnd 
converted  into  true  blood  globules.  The  ir  i  ur 
face  becomes  smooth,  and  a  reddish  coloring 
oatter  is  prudooed  in  their  interior,  which  givet 
tbem  a  tinge  similar  to  tlwt  of  the  ted  sIi£olaa 
of  tlie  blood  in  tho  nditlt  condition.  The  red 
blood  globules  of  the  fmtus,  however,  still  differ 
in  several  im^HirtMit  particulars  from  those  of 
the  adult.  They  are  considerably  larger  and 
more  globular  in  shape,  a,ad  have  also  a  very 
distinct  nucleus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  blood 
jdoboies  of  the  adolt,  at  least  in  theqoiidrnpeda. 
Thogr  inoreeae  in  nnmbera  also,  at  tfab  time,  by 
spontaneous  divivinn,  one  globule  becoming  di- 
Tided  into  two,  which  separate  from  each  other 


and  afterward  become  tTicm^ielves  divided  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  this  way  tbe  quantity  of 
the  Uood  glol»a]«e  ia  very  rapidly  increased,  and 
tliey  soon  become  also  still  ftirtber  altered  in 
fonn  and  structure.  They  diminish  in  size,  be- 
cf)me  in  the  human  subject  and  tho  quadruped 
flattened  and  biconcave  in  form,  and  finally  the 
Baden*  diMppeantp  These  obsingei  are  «I  ef* 
fected  during  festal  life,  and  for  the  most  part 
during  tbe  earlv  months,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
birth  tbe  blood  globules  have  already  the  char* 
acteristics  which  distinguish  tbem  in  adult  life. 
The  multiplication  of  the  blood  globules  by  sub- 
division is  aproiesa  which  talces  nlaceonly  in  the 
embryo.  The  perfectly  formed  blood  globules  in- 
ersnse  in  nnaiberin  some  other  way,  probably  by 
the  isolated  prodnotion  and  growth  of  new  cells. 
— At  the  lime  of  birth  the  foetal  membranes 
(amnion  and  eborioo)  are  ruptured,  and  tho 
foT'tus  escapes.  The  umbilical  cord  being  at  the 
bume  time  divided  and  tied,  the  portion  still  con- 
nected with  the  fa'tus  soon  shrivels  and  sepa- 
rates by  s|K)ntaneoua  ulceration,  while  the  spot 
•t  whwh  it  was  attoohed  heab  ia  aibir  days, 
leaving  a  ci  ntrix  on  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  i  crmanMit  throughoat  life,  and 
wbicb  is  call  <l  the  nubiHcas. — ^TueliBilwgrow, 
by  a  kind  of  budding  or  sprouting  process,  from 
the  sides  of  the  body.  They  arc  uL  first  mere 
rounded  eminences,  without  distinction  of  parts 
or  articulations ;  bat  they  subseqoently  become 
paoeessively  divided  Into  lingers  imd  toes,  and 
the  different  joints  of  tho  arm  and  leg.  The 
upper  extremities,  during  the  greater  part  of 
festal  life,  are  larger  than  the  lower,  bat  after- 
ward tho  lower  extremities  and  the  pelvis  grow 
Jiister  than  the  arras  and  shoulders,  and  finally 
become  after  birth  much  the  larger  of  tho  two. 
The  longs  are  small  and  solid  in  texture  before 
bfrth,  hot  immediately  afterward  they  expand 
hx  the  inlmlation  of  n;r,  and  receive  a  much 
larger  supply  of  blood  than  before.  On  ilie 
otMT  liana,  tbe  Hver  is  mnch  latger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  tho  body  at  an  early  period 
than  subsequently.  In  some  animals  it  amounts, 
during  the  first  part  of  fa>tal  life,  to  12  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  wdght  of  the  body,  and  ia  reduced 
to  8  or  4  per  eent.  at  the  time  of  birth.  Intlie 

hitman  en  jcctit  is  e<jual  at  !jirt!i  to  8^  per  cent, 
of  ttio  entire  weight,  but  ia  reduced  in  the  ad- 
nit  to  less  than  8  ptr  .  nt.  Great  changes  take 
plnr?  nho  daring  foetid  life  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  heart  ;aid  circulatory  system,  as  well  as  in 
the  relative  size  and  development  of  nearly  all 
the  org^na  in  the  bo^y.  These  changes  continue 
to  take  plaee  after  birth,  though  less  rapidly 
than  Vrfore,  and  the  entire  process  of  develop- 
ment is  not  regarded  as  complete  until  tlie  indi- 
vidual has  reached  the  adult  conditioB."A 'Verj 
singular  mo<lification  of  the  above  process  <»f 
embryonic  development  auK>iig  the  mammalia 
occurs  in  the  marsupial  animfds,  of  which  the 
American  opossum  (dide^phi$  virffiniana)  is  a 
reprewntative.  In  theae  animals  the  eggs  are 
im;  rr^'nnred  and  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
ooiumeQc«d  in  the  usual  way ;  but  after  reuuUn- 
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in;  for  A  comparftti  vely  sliort  time  in  the  nterns, 
and  while  their  develupniont  is  still  very  incom- 
plete, tho  ctrtbryos  are  discharged  from  the  gen- 
tfAtire  paasagMt  Mid  «re  imniediatelj  aftervard 
IboBd  attaidied  by  tlie  inonth  totheteala  of  the 
parent  They  are  then  lesstlian  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  quite  gelatinous  and  embryonic  in 

Spearance.  ^  Th^  are  protected  by  a  donble 
d  of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen,  which 
Ibrras  a  kind  of  poach,  sarrounding  tho  teats, 
and  serving?  to  enclose  tho  young  and  helpless 
Mabryoa.   They  remaia  in  tbia  aituaUoa  during 
the  completion  of  theirdeTelopmeDt,eoiiflntiing 
attached  for  tho  most  part  to  tho  tents,  from 
which  titej  derive  noariNhment ;  and  even  after 
they  have  become  capable  of  ranidng  aboat  by 
tbefnaelve;*,  they  still,  upon  an  alarm,  take  refuge 
for  a  time  in  the  pouch  as  hefore.    It  is  not 
known  how  the  yoang  embryos,  when  expelled 
from  the  uteroB^  find  ttieir  way  into  the  external 
pooch,  so  as  to  reedi  the  teata,  for,  iio^Nrith< 
standing  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  as- 
eertain  thid  pvint^  the  animal  is  so  secret  in  her 
habits  at  tho  time  of  ddivery,  that  they  have 
been  thus  far  entirely  nnsaccessful. — Among  in- 
Tertebrate  animals  tho  egg  is  constituted,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  nearly  the  s^ime  way  as  in  ver- 
tebrate, and  its  impregnation  takes  place  also  ia 
a  rimilar  manner.  The  segmentation  of  the  vfXk 
goes  on  by  rcpcatwl  sulHlivisions,  until  tho  whole 
vitellos  is  converted  into  a  mulberry-shaped 
mass,  out  of  which  the  embryo  is  formed. 
While,  however,  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  tho 
embryo  always  lies  with  its  belly  upon  tho  sur- 
face of  the  Yolk,  in  sorno  of  the  invertebrates, 
as.  the  artieuata  (insects,  spiden^  emstaoeans), 
die  hade  of  the  embryo  is  m  eontaet  with  the 
JfHik,  and  the  closing  up  or  anion  of  the  two  sides 
of  we  body  takes  place  along  the  dorsal  line, 
iiMtoad  of  the  abdominal.  In  manymoUnda^aa 
for  example  in  snails,  the  embryo,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  its  formation,  begins  to 
rotate  fdowly  in  the  interior  of  tho  vitelline  sac ; 
and  thie  rotatioa  coatinues  more  or  less  rapid 
niH  die  hateMng  of  the  en.  In  tho  InTerte* 
hrate  classes  the  metamorptio'C'i  or  tninsforma- 
lioDS  Ojf  tlie  young  animal  are  more  frequent  and 
won  akrlUng  than  In  Tertebrata.   In  many  of 
thsm  the  yoang  animal,  when  first  hatched  from 
the  egg,  is  entirely  unlike  its  parent  in  structure, 
external  nppojirance,  and  habits  of  life.    In  the 
olaas  of  iosects  many  of  these  transformationa 
are  tvisR  known,  and  have  always  attraeted  ttie 
attention  of  t!ie  curious.    Frequently  the  young 
animal,  in  )>:i<sing  through  several  suocessiiN) 
traosformattonH  in  whidi  be  is  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  necessarily  changes  his 
habitation  ;  afid  being  found  accordingly  in  to- 
tally different  localities,  and  presenting  at  sno- 
ceanre  intervals  corresponding  differences  of 
organtntion,  the  same  embryo  at  diffinrent  ages 
fa  often  mistaken  by  tbe  ignonmt  fur  an  entirely 
dutinct  species  of  animal.    Thoise  changes  of 
habitation,  oocnrring  in  the  course  of  embryonie 
development,  are  termed  migrations.   They  are 
often  very  marked  in  paraaitio  animals.  Thus  tho 


ttenia,  or  tapeworm,  inhabiting  the  small  intes- 
tines of  certain  animals,  i^uch  us  tiie  dog,  oat, 
&o.,  produces  an  egg  contaitiing  a  small  globu- 
lar embiyo^  armed  with  certain  bard  spikes,  or 
eturved  pronrineocea,  capable  of  being  moved  by 
muscular  fibres  inserted  mto  their  base.  Tho  por- 
tion of  the  tapeworm  in  which  these  eggs  are 
contained,  known  as  tbe  proglottis,  is  discnarged 
from  tho  intestine  of  tho  first  animal,  and  the 
eggs,  becoming  mixed  with  vcgetablo  matter,  are 
devoured  by  animals  belonging  to  other  specie^*, 
as  for  example  the  pig.  Either  in  tbe  process 
of  naslleatfon,  or  by  the  action  of  the  digestive 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  tho  external  envelope  of 
the  egg  is  destroyed,  and  the  embryo  set  free. 
By  means  of  its  movable  pn^MUJag  aplnes,  the 
embryo  then  makes  its  way  through  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine  into  tho  neighboring 
organs,  and  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  blood 
TCSi^  is  often  transported  by  tbe  oorrent  of 
the  Uood  to  distant  regiotts  of  the  body.  Hera^ 
becoming  arrested,  it  is  temporarily  fixed  in 

{>laoe  by  tho  consolidation  of  the  ti^ea  round 
t,  and  becomes  enlai^ed  by  the  imbibition  of 
fluid,  aj»9utning  a  vesicular  form.  A  portion  of 
tijis  vehicle  becomos  inverted,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  part  a  head  is  produced,  upon 
which  there  are  formed  four  moscalar  diakS|  or 
suckers,  and  a  eirele  of  ealeefsons  spines  or 
hooks,  different  from  tho«o  present  at  an  earlier 
period,  which  are  thrown  otf  and  lost.  In  this 
state  the  admal  receives  tbe  name  of  teoUr,  or 
cystifereut.  It  remain-?  in  that  condition  till 
the  death  of  tho  animal  whose  tissues  it  in- 
habits, when  being  devoured  with  the  flesh 
by  an  aiUnial  bekogiog  to  the  first  spedea 
ft  passes  Into  tiie  intestine  of  tiie  latter,  and 
there  becomes  developed  into  tho  com]>loto 
tapeworm,  or  ttrobiUi^  similar  to  that  from 
which  its  embryo  was  mat  produced.  The  same 
animal  is  accordingly  a  parasite  in  difl'erent  or- 
gans, and  oven  in  different  species,  at  ditlerent 
periods  of  its  development.  Some  of  the  inver- 
tebrata  are  parasitic  at  one  stage  of  their  esist- 
enoe,  snd  lead  an  Independent  life  at  anotiier. 
Such  are  tho  small  Crustacea  which  infest  the 
bodies  and  gills  of  certain  fish.  In  the  family 
of  astrulea,  or  hot  flies,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
by  tho  female  insect,  and  attached  to  the  hairs 
of  horses,  cattle,  <fec. ;  from  which  situation, 
after  the  embryo  has  become  partly  developed, 
they  are  detached  in  some  instances  (as  in  «»• 
fms  eqvi)  by  licking,  and  awsilowed  into*  tiie 
stomach.  Here  the  larva  is  set  free,  and  at- 
taches itself  to  tbe  muooos  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  nourishing  itsrif  vpon  tbe  flnids  ob> 
tained  from  this  source,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size.  After  a  certain  period  the  larvn 
lets  go  its  hold,  passes  through  tho  intestine,  is 
discharged  with  the  fieoes,  and  assaming  tbe 
pupa  state,  is  finally  traamnned  into  the  pai^ 
feet  insect.  The  prooesa of  enbryoaio  devenj^ 
meat  is  accordingly  a  suooession  of  changes,  In 
whiidi  the  structure  and  organization  of  tho 
young  animal  are  adapted  to  different  modes  of 
existence,  and  in  wliioh  different  organa  and 
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apfMDMtoses,  saoeMMvelj  •pMariog  and  dinp* 
pMring,  replace  eaoh  ooier  in  the  progreM  of 

gjowtli,  atld  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of 
trunsfurmation»,  whicli  afTcct  tlio  boily  aa  a 
whole. — See  Harvey,  £x*reitationc4  Anatomiem 
ds  GeneratioM  Animalium  (Loudon,  1651;  Bj' 
dcnham  edition,  London,  1847);  SDallaazaai, 
Experience*  pour  aervir  d  Vhi»toire  ae  la  gini- 
ra<»0i»  (Geneve,  1786) ;  VonBaer,  Ik  Ovi  Mam^ 
maUitm  et  SomintM  Oerusi  Eputola  (Leipek^ 
1 R27) ;  Valentin,  Ilandbueh  dfr  Entvic1celung»- 
geaehidtte  dit  Mfiiscfun  (HerVm.  1635)  \  Custe, 
SmAerehe*  »ur  la  geakmtinn  «•>  mammi/ire* 
(Paris,  1834);  Embr^omie  ciayanfa  (Pari% 
1837) ;  Jlittoire  geniraU  et  paH&uHin  iu  H- 
teloppetnetit  de»  corps  organUi*  (Par in,  1847, 
*40,  '63);  Poachet,  Tkiorie potitke  d*  la  feeon- 
iation  det  mammifirM  (Pariek,  1842);  TMorie 
potitim  de  rorul/ifion  fpontnnh  etde  la  fecon- 
dadon  dea  tnammi  fires  et  de  iespice  humaiM 
^aris,  1847);  Bischofl^  Traiti  du  diteloppe- 
mmU  de  Fkomm  4t  da  mamm{ feres,  mir  la 
maiimiiioniaiad^t0pMoiiqve(Par\>*,  1843); 
De  Fcru  f  de  Vhomme  ct  de-s  mammift  rai,  inde- 
fendamnunt  de  la  Jecondation  (Aiinale*  da  tci- 
«NeM  naturellet,  Aug.  1844);  EntmektUtng^ 
gach iehte  des  Meerschtoeinchena  (Giesseii,  1 852) ; 
Rathko,  Ueber  die  Entteickelung  der  Schild- 
krdlen  (Brunswiclc,  1848);  H.  Batidrimont  and 
Ifartin  6t  Ango,  Du  di96lofp0mtiU  du/eh 
tut  (Paris,  1850);  Bergnumn  and  Lencxiai, 
Vergleich^nde  Anatomic  mid  Physiolcgie  (Stutt- 
gart, 1H52) ;  Agiuisiz,  "  I^iecturcs  on  Compara- 
tive Embryology (Boston, 

EMliUItY,  Kmva  Catiiakink,  an  American 
autiiorcss,  boru  in  New  York.  Sho  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  James  R.  Manley  of  that  city,  and 
waa  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Emborj  in  1888.  In 
Iho  Mnne  year  die  published  **  Goldo  and  other 
Ploaoia.*^  Since  her  marriage  she  has  written 
more  prose  than  verse,  and  her  tales,  like  her 
poems,  have  been  originally  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  pcritKlicnl  preR!».  Of  these  some 
have  appeared  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
litlca  of  "The  Blind  Girl  and  other  Tolcis" 
"Glhnpaas  of  Hoine  Lift,"  nnd  ^^Pktnrea  of 
EfeilTLife.**  In  1848  riit  iopplied  flie  letteiv 
praM,  both  prose  and  verse,  to  an  illustrated  gift 
DAolc  entitled  "Nature's  Gems,  or  American 
Wild  Flowers,"  and  in  the  aocceeding  year  i)ub- 
lislied  a  collection  of  poems  called  "  Love's  To- 
ken Flowers.''  Her  last  work  is  "  The  Waldorf 
Family,  or  Grandfather's  Legends"  (1848),  a 
fairy  tale  of  Brittany,  partly  a  trantlatiom  and 
partly  originaL 

EMDEN*,  or  EMnr^E^-,  a  senyxirt  town  of 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  Aurich  (the  former 

Srincipality  of  East  Friesland),  situated  a  little 
elow  the  outfall  of  the  river  Kms  into  the 
Dollart  estuary;  pop.  18,000.  The  harbor  is 
shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating larae  vemlai  Oanala  interaeot  the 
town  in  ranona  dfawtioos;  one  eonneett  it 
•witli  tlie  town  of  Aurich,  and  another  (opened 
since  1346,  at  a  cost  of  $230,000)  with  the 
fiver  Em.  Asothar  canal  ia  now  meoana  of 


oonstraction  to  connect  the  town  with  the  deqp 
waters  of  the  Dollart  It  is  also  to  be  pro* 

toctoJ  by  a  high  and  strong  embankment  Hgainst 
tlie  iiicnrsions  of  this  estuary,  from  which  it 
has  freauently  suffered.  Although  the  town 
haa  deaioed  hi  popnhition  and  pra^erife^  it 
oontlnnea  to  be  a  eommerrial  plaoeof  oonndecw 
able  importance.  Al  init  4no  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  i>ort  annually^and  sliip-bailding  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Emden  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  resembles  more  a  Dutch  than  a  Ger- 
man town.  In  the  present  century  it  has  naased 
through  the  bonds  of  Prussia,  HoUana,  tad 
iTMneeiand  came  to  Hanover  in  1816. 

EMERALD  (Sp.  e$mmMla;  Gr.  (TfiapatTtratf  tO 
shine),  a  nnme  given  to  the  finest  crvf  tais  of  the 
mineral  species  beryl,  transparent  and  of  rich 
^reen  colors  derived  from  oxide  of  chrome,  which 
IS  present  in  the  proportion  of  less  than  one  per 
cent.  (See  Bebtl  for  description  of  the  species.) 
It  is  foood  in  metamorphio  rockis  the  granites, 
homUanda  roeki^  ddmnltea.  4o.  The  finest 
known  oome  from  the  Tidnity  of  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  Now  Crrnnnda,  in  South  America, 
where  they  are  said  to  be  found  in  veins  in  a 
black  llmeatone.  It  is  from  this  region  that  the 
celebrated  crystal  in  the  oahinet  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  is  said  to  liave  bc^n  obtained.  The 
Peruvian  emeralds  were  famous  from  the  time 
oftheoonqoeatofthateonntnrbyPliarra.  Xhcy 
were  obtmied  in  llw  barren  oMrlet  of  Ataeam, 
and  worked  by  the  native  artists  with  the  skill 
of  the  modern  lapidary.  To  this  day  a  river 
and  a  vilbge  of  Ecuador  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Esmeraldiis  from  tlio  abundance  of  emeralds 
formerly  found  in  that  region.  Mexico,  at  the 
same  early  period,  hod  produced  crystals  of 
rare  beauty,  which  were  no  leaa  appreoiatad 
and  highly  valued  by  the  rnlers  of  tm  Asteoa 
than  were  those  of  Pern  liy  its  incas.  When 
Cortes  on  his  return  to  Europe  preferred,  in 
the  disposal  of  6  of  theaa  magoifleent  Jewels, 
his  youthful  bride  to  the  qneen  of  Cliarles  V., 
n  feeling  of  estrangement  is  thought  to  have 
been  produced  in  the  royal  bosom,  which  had 
an  nn£hvorable  infloenoa  on  the  Aitnra  forfinnea 
of  the  eonqoenir.  For  one  of  dieae  pneloiia 
stones  some  Genoese  mcrclmnts  are  sitifl  to  have 
offered  Cortes  40,000  ducats.  They  had  been 
eat  by  the  ezqoiaito  workmanship  of  the  Az- 
tecs, one  in  the  form  of  a  rone ;  the  second  in  the 
form  of  a  liorn;  the  third  like  a  fish,  with  eyes 
of  gold ;  the  fourth  was  like  a  little  bell,  with  a 
fine  pearl  for  tlie  tongoo.  The  fifth,  which 
was  the  moat  yalnable,  was  a  email  eop  with 
a  foot  of  gold,  and  with  4  little  ohaius  of  tba 
same  metal  attached  to  a  large  i>earl  as  a  but- 
ton. From  these  sources  were  probably  ob- 
tained the  magnificent  emeralds  now  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Matlrid,  home  of  which  are 
stated  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  dnke  of 
Devonabira,  and  of  the  finest  water.  The  em- 
erald haa  long  been  highly  eKtccmcd,  ranking  in 
value  next  to  the  diamond  and  the  niby.  Pliny 
states  that  in  his  time  those  of  considerable  size, 
whkih  wer«  flTM  fbooi  dalboti^  wara  aoid  at  enoi^ 
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BKKI8  prioes.  The  color  of  the  cmcraM  ia  ap»> 
enlior  !>hade4>f  green,  ditrercnt  from  that  of  any 
Mher  predoos  Rtono,  and  is  cftllwl  by  the  name 
of  emenild  preen.  It  has  ditreretit  shades,  some 
of  TOTdtgro  or  gnss  gr««o,  and  aotne  of  a  paler 
Ihm.  Thvj  M  appear  beet  by  daylight,  and  to 
ff-Tnin  tlioir  c-ffv't  hy  r:iridlo  liu'lit  they  require  to 
be  set  with  biua,!!  diauiutids  ur  [>eariii.  Emeralds 
are  generally  cut  iii  the  form  of  a  sqaare  table, 
with  l>evell<^  edges,  the  lovrersnrfiace  being  cut 
into  facets,  parallel  to  their  sides.  Beadant,  in 
hie  Minirnlogie^  gives  the  value  of  emeralds  of 
fine  colors,  and  fhM  firom  flawi^  as  foliuwii :  one 
•f  4  gr^ns,  100  to  ItD  ihnioe;  of  8  grains,  240 
francs;  «f  15  grains,  m  high  as  1,500  fninrs;  and 
he  cite<  a  fine  stone  of  24  grains  which  was  sold 
at  '2.4C  D  francs. 

EMERSON,  Georok  BA.Rnitr.T.,  nn  American 
e^lncafcor,  bom  in  Kennebunl^,  Yorlc  co.,  Maine, 
Sept.  12,  1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
o(rflege  in  1817,  aad  aoon  after  took  charge  of 
ta  academy  in  Laneuler,  Haoi.,  having  ibr 
pnme  years  previously  employed  portions  of  his 
college  terms  and  vaoAtions  iu  teauliing  district 
schools  in  Maiao  and  Massachusetts.  Between 
1819  and  1881  be  was  the  tutor  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philoeophy  in  Harrard  college,  and 
in  1821  wu-s  chosen  principal  of  tlie  English 
high  school  for  boTS  then  recently  established  in 
Bmton.  In  18S8  be  opened  a  private  school  Ibr 
girii  in  the  same  city,  whicli  he  conducted 
until  1S55,  when  ho  retired  from  professional 
Ufe.  He  wrote  the  2d  part  of  the  "School 
aad  Sehoolmaater,"  of  which  the  1st  part  was 
wrftten  bj  Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  which  wa;i  listriLuted  by  private  munifi- 
oance  among  the  bchuol  districts  of  Massachu- 
otUb  and  New  York;  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  Ie<'tares  on  education,  and  of  articles 
contributed  to  the  periodical  press.  Ho  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Boston  society  of 
iiatm«l  J)iat(»7,  sod  was  appointed  b/  Got. 
Smott  eh^rniao  of  ^  oommltriotten  for  ^e 
zoological  and  botanical  survey  of  Mossachu- 
mtx&,  in  which  capacity  he  published  a  Report 
of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in 
tbe  Forests  of  Ma -ncJiTisetts"  (Boston,  IS^I). 

EMERSON,  Rali  ji  W  AI.O0,  an  American  poet 
and  essayist,  born  in  Boston,  May  25, 1808.  He 
is  tbo  aon  of  the  Rev.  WilUam  Emerson,  pas> 
tor  of  the  1st  eboreh  In  that  dty;  in  bw  8Ui 
jear,  on  the  deatli  of  his  father,  li  •  \.  's^  sent  to 
one  of  the  pubiio  grammar  scitools,  and  was 
eor)n  qualified  to  enter  the  Latin  sdftool.  Hera 
his  first  attempts  in  literary  composition  were 
made,  consisting  not  merely  of  tlio  ordinary 
exercises  by  wliich  boys  are  drearily  inducted 
into  the  mysteries  of  rbetoria  bot  of  original 
poems  reeited  at  exhibitions  of  the  sdbool.  In 
181 7 he  entered  Harvard  collr?:,  and  was  grad- 
uated iu  August,  1821.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  held  a  high  rank  in  his  claN,  though 
the  records  show  that  be  twice  received  a  Bow- 
doin  prize  for  dissertaUons,  and  once  a  Boylston 
prize  for  declamation.    He  was  also  the  poet  of 

bis  dass  oa  olass  dajr."  While  at  tbe  aniver- 


dfybo  made  more  nse  of  the  library -linn  is 

common  among  students,  and  when  graduated 
was  distinguished  aTiiong  liis  classmates  for  his 
knowledge  of  general  literature.  For  5  years 
after  leaving  colkge  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
sebooL  In  1826  bo  was  ^iprobated  to  preaeb" 
bjr  the  Middlesex  association  of  niini>f[ers,  but 
his  health  at  this  time  fiuliDg,  he  spent  tlie  win- 
ter in  South  Carolina  and  ^orida.  In  .\iarch, 
1829,  he  was  ordained  as  oollcagne  of  Henry 
"Ware,  at  the  2d  Unitarian  church  of  Bos- 
ton.    He  belongs  to  a  clerical  race.     For  8 

fenerations,  reckoning  back  to  his  anoe^r 
etar  Bidkley,  one  of  the  fonnders  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  there  had  always  been  a  clergyman  in  the 
family,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side. 
Ha  was  the  8th,  in  orderly  succession,  of  this 
aonsecutive  line  of  ministers.  In  Sept  1830,  he 
was  married  to  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  of  Boston, 
who  died  in  Fob.  1831.  In  1832  he  asked  and 
received  a  dismission  from  the  2d  chorcli,  on 
account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  bim- 
self  and  the  cliurch,  touching  the  Lord's  supper. 
I'rotu  this  period  we  may  date  that  impatience 
with  fixed  forms  of  belief,  and  that  instinctive 
suspicion  of  every  thing  having  the  faintest 
appearanoe  of  limiting  his  intellectnal  freedonu 
which  were  afterward  .so  coiis|ii<uou8  in  his 
writings,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  give  a  dadi  of  wilinlness  ai^ 
eccentricity  to  his  most  austerely  honest  think- 
ing.  In  Dec.  1832,  ho  sailed  fur  Europe,  where 
he  remained  nearly  a  year.  On  his  return  in 
the  winter  of  1833-'4  he  began  that  career  as  a 
leotnrer,  in  which  be  has  since  gained  so  much 
distinction,  with  a  discourse  before  the  Boston 
mechanics'  institute,  on  the  somewhat  noprom* 
ising  sabject  of  *^  Water."  Three  otben 
lowed,  twoon  Italy,  descriptive  of  his  reoenttour 
in  that  country,  and  tiie  last  on  the  Relation 
of  Man  to  the  Globe."  In  1834  he  delivered 
in  Boston  a  series  of  biographical  lectures  on 
JOebel  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox, 
and  Edmund  Burke,  the  fii'St  two  of  which  were 
afterward  published  in  the  "  North  American 
Review.''  In  this  year  also  he  read  nt  Cam- 
bridge a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kajipa  soci- 
ety. In  1835  he  fixed  his  rcaideucc  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  bo  has  sinoe  lived.  In  Sept.  1836, 
bo  married  Lidian  Jackson,  dan^ter  of  Charles 
Jaolcson  of  Plymouth.  Daring  tlie  winter  bo 
delivered  in  Boston  a  course  of  10  lectures  on 
English  literature.  These  wore  followed,  in 
1836,  by  1 2  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history ; 
in  1837,  by  10  lectures  on  hnrnnn  culture;  in 
1833,  by  10  lectures  on  human  life  ;  in  1839,  by 
10  lectures  on  the  present  age;  in  1841,  by  7 
leotnres  on  the  times;  and  since  that  period  bo 
has  ddlvorsd  In  Boston  6  or  6  oonnes  of  Ico- 
turcs,  which  are  still  among  his  unpublished 
writings.  Of  his  printeil  works,  a  stnall  volume 
entitled  "Nature'"  (published  in  1886),  an  ora^ 
tion  before  the  Phi  Bct^i  Kappa  society,  with  the 
general  title  of  the  "American  Scholar"  (1837), 
nn  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  (Cambridge 
divinity  school  (1888),  and  the  '*Metbod  of 
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Natare"  nB41),  contained  tho  most  promi- 
Deot  peculiarities  of  his  scheme  of  ideAliam, 
md  by  their  freabneei  and  depth  of  thonglit 
and  compiict  beauty  of  expression,  allured  many 
readers  ii;t<)  disciples.  In  1S40  the  whoul  of 
NewEiifijlnnd  transcendcntnlLsts  was  sufliciontly 
imrga  to  demand  an  organ:  and  a  qaartarlj 
Mriodical,  odled  the  "Dial,**  was  started,  wiA 
Miss  3fargaret  Fuller  as  editor,  Oisisted  by 
A.  B.  Aicott,  William  H.  Clmnninp,  Mr.  £m- 
anoo,  Theodore  Parlcer,  Ge<)rgc  Eiplej,  md 
others.  It  was  published  for  4  years,  and 
during  the  lost  2  yeajrs  of  its  existence  it 
was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Emerson.  la 
1841  the  first  series  of  Jiia  "  Eseiays"  waapul)- 
Hdied.  The  author  might  proudly  say  of  fbeM, 
as  Bncon  said  of  his  own,  ''that  their  mat- 
ter could  not  be  found  in  books."  It  b  probable 
that  they  woold  have  been  at  once  widely  wel> 
oomed  as  a  positiTo  addition  to  literature,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  startling  paradoxes  and  au- 
dacious stntemcnts,  w  hich,  while  they  were  in 
direct  coollict  with  the  theological  beliefs  of  the 
people,  were  eopported  neiUier  by  fteta  nor  ar> 
guments,  bnt  rested  on  the  simple  testimony  of 
the  author's  individual  consciousness.  In  1844 
a  seoond  serlee  of  e&says  was  published,  evinc- 
ing as  oompared  with  the  first,  equal  brevity 
and  beauty  of  expression.  In  IMS  ne  collected 
and  publi.4hed  hts  poems.  Tlie  next  year  lio 
visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an 
engagement  to  deliver  a  series  of  leotores  before 
a  union  of  mecliftnics'  institutes  and  other  soci- 
eties. In  1 840  he  collected  in  one  volume  his 
"  Nnture'^  and  9  lectures  and  college  addresses, 
which  hud  been  praviowdy  isnied In  pamphlet 
fcrm,  or  printed  hi  the  **DiaL*  hi  1880,  *'  liep- 
resontativo  ifen,"  a  series  of  masterly  mentsi 
portrait's  with  some  of  the  features  overcharged, 
was  published.  To  tho  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ofisoli,**  whicli  appeared  in  1853,  he  oon< 
tribnted  some  admirable  interpretative  criticism. 
In  1856  he  publi^ied  "English  Tiraits,''  a  work 
in  which  he  seizes  and  empliasizes  the  oharao> 
teristics  of  the  Englisb  mind  and  people.  Ifr. 
Emer-iin  Inis  also  delivt  rnl  many  unpublished 
addresses  on  slavery,  woman's  rights,  and  other 
topics  of  pnblle  interest ;  and  he  has  been  one 
of  tho  mo5t  prominent  of  the  lecturers  who 
aililret^s  tlie  lyceurus  of  tho  country. — As  a 
writer,  ^[r.  Emerson  is  distinguished  K>r  a  sin- 
gular union  of  poetic  imagination  with  praeti> 
eal  aenteneea.  Hit  vision  takee  a  wide  sweep 
in  the  realms  of  the  ideal ;  but  is  no  Ic^s  firm 
and  penetrating  in  the  sphere  of  facts.  His  ob- 
sen  ations  on  aodety,on  manners,  on  character, 
on  institution?,  nrt5  stamped  with  raro  s^nfrnritr, 
indicating  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  liunii;!) 
jdia^es  of  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their 
poeti(»l  relations.  One  side  of  bis  wisdom  ia 
woridly  wlidom.  The  bviniant  tnuMoendental- 
ist  is  evidently  a  man  not  cosy  to  be  dc  <  ivod 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  conn>e  of 
hnman  affhirs.  Hia  common  sense  shrewdness 
is  vivified  by  a  pervasive  wit.  With  him  Imw- 
ever,  wit  la  not  an  «ud,  but  a  meuas,  and  usually 


employed  for  the  detection  of  pretence  and  im- 
postures.  Mr.  Emerson^s  practical  uuden>taod- 
ug  is  sometinieB  underrated  from  the  fact  that 
he  never  frrfnips  his  thoughts  by  the  mt-thtxls 
oi  iog;c.    lie  gives  few  reasons,  even  when  lie 
is  most  reasonable.    Ho  docs  not  prove,  but  an- 
nounces, aiming  directly  at  the  intelligenoa  of 
Ms  readers,  witnont  stnvhig  to  extract  a  reinc 
tant  assent  V  v  forn:  of  argument.   Insiph^  n.  t 
reasoning,  is  ln»  process.    The  bent  of  luind 
is  to  ideal  laws,  which  are  perceived  by  the  in- 
tuitive faculty,  and  are  Ix-yond  the  province  of 
dialectics.    Equally  conspicuous  is  liis  tendency 
to  embody  ideas  in  tlie  fonns  of  imagination. 
No  spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  ha 
thna  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  reality.  Ha 
seldom  indulges  in  the  expression  of -sentiment, 
and  in  his  nature  emotion  seeuis  to  l>e  less  the 
product  of  the  heart  than  of  the  hnia,  Tir» 
Emerson's  style  is  in  the  nicest  harmony  with 
the  character  of  his  thought.   It  is  condensed 
almost  to  abruptness.    Occasional!?  ho  pur- 
chases compression  at  the  eapense  oi  cleamcesi 
and  his  merits  as  a  writer  ewkdst  rather  in  tiia 
choice  of  words  than  in  the  connection  of  sen- 
tences, though  his  diction  is  vUaltzed  by  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  creative  element  Hia 
thought  dictates  his  word,  stamps  it  with  its 
own  peculiar  quality,  and  converts  it  from  a 
fltrilii-  sound  into  a  solid  fact.    The  singular 
beauty  and  intense  life  and  significance  of  lua 
language  demonstrate  that  be  has  nd  only 
sometliing  to  say,  but  knows  exactly  how  to  soy 
it.   Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  tho  question  in 
a  style  which  combines  such  austere  eoonoaqr 
of  words  with  the  determination  to  load  every 
word  with  vital  meaning.    But  the  groat  char- 
a* :  !c  i  l^  ti  ■  (if  "Sir.  Emerson'a  intellect  is  the  i>cr- 
ceptiou  and  sentiment  of  l)eauty.   S<}  strong  ia 
this,  that  he  accepts  nothing  in  life  that  is  mor> 
bid,  uncomely,  haggard,  or  ghastly.   Tho  fact 
that  an  opinion  depresses,  instead  of  invigorat- 
ing, is  with  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  r^etv 
tion.  His  observation,  his  wit,  his  reason,  hia  im- 
aglnatioo,  his  style,  all  obey  the  controlling  sensa 
of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  his  nature, 
and  instinctively  avoid  the  ugly  and  the  bascL 
Those  portions  of  Mr.  EmersoiTs  writings  whioli 
relate  to  j-liilosf  phy  and  relipion  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fragmentary  contributioas  to  tho 
"  Philosophv  of  the  Infinite."   Ho  has  no  sys- 
ton,  and  indeed  ayatem  in  his  mind  is  aseociatsd 
with  ohntiUanlsm.  Ris  largest  goneralisatioii 
is  *'  Existence."   On  this  inset  it  ivl  li-  theme,  1^ 
conceptions  vary  with  his  moods  und  experience^ 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  "man  who  parts  witfi 
his  personality  in  being  united  to  God;  som^ 
times  it  seems  to  be  God  who  is  impersonal,  and 
who  comes  to  personality  only  in  man;  and  the 
real  obscurity  or  vaciUatton  of  lua  metapl^ysical 
ideas  Is  iaerMMed  by  the  vivid  and  pontive  oon-  • 
Crete  forms  in  which  they  are  successively 
clothed,   (leuerally,  the  divine  Being  is  felt  or 
eoneaivedaaalifo-imparting  influence  divinizing 
i^ntnro  nrifl  mnn,  nn»1  as  idciitir-al  witb  Im'li.  He 
adores  the  bpirit  oi  Uod  rather  Lhiin  Uud,  tho 
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Xtj*  of  th«  BQQ  railicr  thaa  tb«  soxh  and  doos 
■ot  ipper  to  givo  saffioient  prominence  to  tlio 
olfTioas  principle  thut  the  individoality  of  the 
Dinne  Nature,  hving  an  infinite  individuality, 
may  include  inliiiito  expunsivcnesM  ftiul  infiuite 
Tariety  of  working  in  iniimte  self-conaoiousneas ; 
•ad  tbU  thtt  a|vpMiwMe  of  Inptnoodity 
from  the  conception  of  powNuUlgr  undmr  fioil* 
bnman  linutation«b 

EMERYf  a  naineral  aobetance  nsaally  doMiilK 
•d  as  a  Tariety  of  oorandum,  bat  reaUy  a  ]m> 
(dtanical  mixture  of  this  mineni  widi  onde 
iron,  so  intimately  a.ss<x'int^d  that  the  sinnllest 
firagmeal  commonly  exhibits  the  two  together. 
Ib  aooM  iaataneea,  when  separated  intodifferent 
portions  by  washing  with  oil,  fine  crystals  of 
oorua<ium  have  been  detected  by  the  micro* 
•eopei.  Its  extreme  hardness,  derived  from  the 
OTnmdian,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ob> 
tained  in  large  qnantities,  have  led  to  its  exten* 
eivc  use  in  the  arts,  for  grinding  and  ixjlii^hing 
bard  stones,  metals,  and  glass.  The  localities 
IhNtt  trhich  it  is  obtained  in  the  Grecian  arohl> 
pelnpro,  arKl  in  the  vicinity  of  8myma  and  Epho- 
wuA  in  Aisi&  Minor,  were  probably  some  of  them 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komai»,  as 
the  nao  of  a  sobstanoe  of  this  oatore  seems  to 
hvn  besB  rsqnlred  hy  tiie  lapidaries  of  M8gn«> 
sia,  EphesUH,  Tralles,  and  Tyi  j,  1:1  later  times 
the  island  of  H&xm  in  the  archipelago  has  far- 
nished  all  the  supplies  of  commerce,  ue  mineral 
Ix-inir  shipped  from  the  port  of  Sroymn.  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Smyrna  emery.  Frosn 
1835  to  1846  the  trade  in  emery  was  a  mo- 
■opoly  granted  bj  the  Grade  gDvemmeat  to  aa 
BlD^fsh  nerolumt,  who  so  regulated  the  sap* 
ply  as  to  raise  the  price  from  its  former  rate  of 
$40  a  um  to  about  $140.  This  monopoly  was 
broken  op  and  the  whole  trade  changed  in  eoD> 
se<|ReTice  of  tho  discovcriei^i  of  Dr.  J.  Ijiwrenco 
Suiith  of  tlio  Uiiittid  bialcs,  who  in  tho  course 
of  his  explorations  in  the  service  of  the  Porte 
diseofored  in  1847  a  number  of  looalities  of 
the  nrinend  bfllonging  both  to  the  Turkish  and 
(?r»  r  k  OTvcrnments.  By  an  arran^'iiv  with 
the  former,  operations  were  commenced  in  the 
••me  year  at  some  of  the  localities  and  aftei^ 
ward  extended  to  others,  so  that  tho  price  has 
since  been  red  need  to  $50  per  ton.  At  Uie 
mountain  of  (iuinuch-d:igh,  12  tn.  E.  of  the  ruins 
of  Epbesas,  Dr.  Smith  found  the  emeij  npoa 
the  emomit  scattered  about  in  loose  pieoes  of  alt 
•tna,up  to  nifi'-c-  nf  K-vri  al  f  ns  weight.  Tho 
soak  to  which  it  belonged  waa  a  bluish  meta- 
flMfpihie  marble,  reposing  npon  mica  slate  and 
gtiei*'.  In  this  rock  the  mineral  was  found  in 
nodules,  and  in  amorphous  ma.'^sed,  fomo  of 
which  were  several  yards  in  length  and  breadth, 
eodoftbe  weight  ofSO  to  40  tons*  Theslruo- 
tnrs  of  fliis  roolc  is  eompect  and  tciernbly  regu- 
kr,  but  the  surface  pr-  a  irranuUr  appear- 
•  ance.  Unless  travers^Ml  by  lissures,  the  rock  is 
f>n>ken  with  great  difficulty,  and  altMDpts  to 
drill  it  are  made  in  vun  from  its  wear  upon  tlio 
tools.  As  the  transportation  from  the  quurries 
k  00^  on  tfw  backs  of  camels  or  hOTSM^  menj 
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of  the  heavier  masses  are  necessarily  left  be- 
hind. Some  of  the  bloofc%  howeveTf  yield  to 
the  hammers  after  being  exposed  for  some  hours 
to  the  action  of  fire.  The  color  of  the  powder 
varies  from  dark  gray  to  black  ;  hut  shade 
has  no  relation  to  its  hardues^  and  is  ooose- 
qoently  no  index  of  the  Ttfaie  of  the  artide. 
The  relative  degrees  of  hardne<^  of  different 
samples  were  determined  by  Dr.  Smith  by  col- 
lecting  the  powder  just  coari^e  enough  to  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  400  holes  to  the  inch,  and 
with  weighed  samples  of  this  rubbing  little  test 
plates  of  glase?  till  they  ceased  to  he  I'urther  re- 
duced, ihe  rubber  was  the  smooth  bottom 
sarfiKse  of  an  agate  mortar.  Tiie  lo«s  in  weight 
experienced  by  tho  glass  plates  gave  the  relafivo 
values  of  the  samples  of  emery.  On  thb  plan 
Dr.  Smith  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  the  diifer- 
ent  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  making  use  of 
sapphire  of  Ceylon  as  the  standard  of  compari- 
son, the  hardness  of  which  he  called  loo,  and 
the  effiacti  ve  wear  of  which  upon  gloss  was  equal 
to  tboot  }  of  its  own  we^t,  that  of  the  best 
ornery  was  about  i  of  its  weight.  This  table, 
to  which  were  appended  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  many  Kunpl^  of  the  mineral  made 
by  Dr.  Smith,  was  published  in  the  ekboeate 
aradss  he  Itamiidied  to  the  Ameriean  Joomal 
of  Science,"  2d  series,  vol-i.  x,  and  xl  The 
harduees  of  the  sapphire  as  rated  npon  the 
mineral(^cal  scale  is  9,  next  to  the  lUamoad, 
which  is  10.  That  of  emery  is  m  t  Tieccssarily 
indicated  by  tho  proportion  ot  alumma,  for  a 
part  of  this  may  be  in  combination  with  the 
silioa.  It  eeema  to  vary  with  the  water  present, 
thoee  samples  eontaimng  the  least  water  being 
the  hardest. — In  1855  the  annua!  production  of 
emery  was  2,000  tons  of  Naxos  stone  and  1,(H>0 
tons  of  Turkish.  The  whole  business  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  held 
the  contract  with  tho  Greek  government  ex- 
tending for  10  years,  and  had  purchased  the 
XarkisE  firman  unlimited  in  time  for  the  annoal 
payment  of  $55,000.  An  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  tho  house  of  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  and  sons  of  England  to  employ  a  capital 
of  £130,000  in  this  busfaieai^  and  supply  the 
emery  either  in  the  stone  or  powder  to  all  parts 
of  tho  world,  with  tho  guarantee  of  its  being 
free  from  adulterations,  such  as  had  previously 
impaired  its  qualities  and  reduced  its  value. 
The  principal  consumption  of  the  artide  Is  in 
polishing  plate  gla-ss,  and  the  increase  of  this 
business  caujttis  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  emery.  The  discovery  of  new  localities  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  few  that  are 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world  furnishing  no 
supply  callable  of  competing  with  that  brought 
from  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to 
be  iband  nearFetsehkra  in  Bohemia,  near  Ekate- 
rinbnr^  in  tho  Ural,  near  MiiLsk  in  the  Ihnen 
uuiUiiLains,  and  in  Frederio  valley,  Australia. — ■ 
Emery  is  prepared  for  use  by  crushing  tij  r  :io 
under  stamps,  and  sorting  the  powder  mto  diiTer- 
ent  sizes  by  appropriate  sieves.  For  the  most 
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a  small  waj  by  a  ajsiem  of  washing  over  oalled 
hj  chemists  elutriation.  After  being  ground,  the 
po«d«r  ia  throim  into  water,  or  wafcar  containing 
gtfm  araMe,  or  It  may  be  oil,  and  alkm«dto  «al>- 

side  for  a  c>  rfLiin  number  of  sccont]?  nr  niinntoa. 
The  process  being  systematically  conducted,  tlie 
powder  it  iorted  Into  many  sizes,  and  named  ao- 
cordinf^  to  the  timo  iLo  fluid  wiis  allowed  to 
stand  before  the  gubstanee  iti  susixmision  was 
collected,  as  emery  of  10  seconds,  of  30  seconds, 
8  minutes,  80,  60,  80  mint^  &e.  Emurj  ia 
applied  to  pnper,  thin  doth,  and  dipa  of  wood, 
by  dnsti!!;^  t];rj  powder  upon  thc»e  articles,  which 
are  first  coated  with  thin  gloe.  They  are  then 
nady  for  sale  or  for  ase  under  the  name  of  emery 
f  apf-r,  cloth,  or  sticks.  Mixed  with  paper  pulp 
and  tioc  gloss  and  rolled  into  sheets,  it  forma  the 
patent  razor-strop  paper;  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  met  hods  it  ia  prepitfed  for  ita  most  oonven> 
lent  appIicatioQ  to  ita  nomeroos  tues  of  grind- 
ing and  polishing. 

EMETICS,  medicines  nsed  to  prodace  vomit- 
ing. They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
specific  and  irritant.  The  first  cla«s  reqniro  for 
tneir  operation  that  they  bo  taken  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  tbey  produce  their  specific  efieots 
whether  they  are  absorbed  from  tb»  atomaoh  or 
fnjeeted  directly  into  the  blood.  When  tiiken 
internallv  !liiir  artlrm  '.I'^vi  not  coinmon'y  cora- 
menoe  until  after  20  or  80  minutes;  then  nau^a, 
chilliness,  and  a  faelii^  of  waaknoaa  are  pro- 
dnoed,  while  the  pnlse  is  slow  and  sofl;  and  as 
vomiting  is  induced,  these  give  way  to  a  flashed 
oonntenanoe,  a  warm  skin,  and  a fbOpalnL  Ir- 
ritant emetio^  aa  anlphate  of  zinc,  copper,  mos- 
terd,  &o.,  on  Vti»  other  hand,  produce  vomiting 
by  their  direct  effect  upon  the  linin^'  n  n  uiliruao 
of  the  atomacb.  Their  action  ii>  immediate  and 
nnpreoedad  by  any  nansea  or  other  precursory 
symptoms.  They  are  used  cliiefly  in  cashes  of 
narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  cascii  of  accumulation 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  where  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  patient  it  is  desirable  to  shun  the  depres- 
sion preceding  the  action  of  ordinary  emetics, 
while  full  and  prompt  vomiting  is  required. 

EMIGRATION,  the  act  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try or  place  where  one  has  previously  resided, 
in  order  to  reside  els<'where.  In  all  European 
countries.  Great  Britain  excepted,  a  fprmal  re- 
Unquiahmcnt  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
aenship  by  tho  emigrant  and  th«  government 
respectively  is  requined  in  order  to  render  emi- 
gration legal.  If  no  '*  certificate  of  expatriation" 
n  obtain^  by  tho  emigrant,  his  former  govem- 
nont  ratalna  its  claims  on  him,  whettMr  hb 
becomes  a  natural  ized  citizen  of  another  conn- 
try  or  not.  But  even  those  emigrants  who 
have  been  legally  dismissed  from  the  country 
of  their  irirth  are,  in  many  Enropeaa  atat^  re- 
ipvttod  as  remaining  under  eertain  moral  obliga- 
tions to^v  an!  t'  l  lr  former  government.  Tlioy 
may  be  treated  as  traitors  if  they  carry  arms 
against  their  native  state;  It  ia  ano  oostoraary 
not  to  receive  them  as  representatives  of  the 
foreign  country  to  which  they  may  emigrate. 
Thm  Che  Bogllflh  gofeffBOMOt  veAiNd  to  reoeiva 


tkmnt  Bumford  as  the  minister  of  Bavaria, 
he  havinff  been  bom  a  subject  of  the  BriUah 
crown.  Formerly  the  principle  that  no  sub* 
ject  could  ever  oease  to  owe  allegianoe  to 

his  government  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  the 
statute  books  of  England  still  contam  laws  for- 
bidding the  emigration  of  aenrenl  classes  of  arti- 
sans; but  they  have  become  obsolete.  Thg 
general  rule  in  European  countries  is  now  to 
allow  emigration,  provided  the  emigrant  has 
fhlfiUed  afl  his  obUgetimis  t6ward  his  natiTa 
state;  yet  the  qneatkm  Is  atOl  smtnmided  wfdi 
many  diflScultics.   The  United  States,  by  adopt- 
ing foreigners  as  citizens  witlu}Ut  requiring  a 
certificate  of  their  dismissal  from  their  origind 
citizenship,  have  implicitly  proclaimed  the  nat- 
ural right  of  expatriation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
right  of  every  man  to  choose  a  government  nn- 
der  which  he  inlenda  to  live.  To  this  extent 
the  right  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  any 
European  state  except  Great  Britain,  and  by  the 
latter  only  practically,  not  legally.  Oaaes  have 
fi^qnently  arisen  In  whioh  naturallxed  dtfaNBS 
of  the  United  State«i,  even  those  who  came  here 
as  minors  by  the  will  of  their  parents,  have 
been  compelled,  on  travelling  through  the  eoini- 
try  of  their  birth,  to  do  military  duty,  or  havo 
been  punished  for  having  failed  to  do  so.  The 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  aiuih  oaaes  has  been  as  unsettled  as 
that  of. Great  Britain.  While,  in  18S8,  Mr. 
Mnrrv,  tlien  secretary  of  ^te,  in  his  famoos 
Koszta  letter,  dcniontii  rated  tho  right  and  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  even  inchoate 
citizens"  against  exactions  arising  from  tltoir 
former  political  relations,  in  1868  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  Berlin  was  not 
sustained  by  his  government  in  protesting  against 
the  fordble  enrollment  of  natnrailsed  American 
citizens  in  the  Prussian  army.    It  was  held 
then,  that  when  a  foreigner  became  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  without  having  obtained 
permission  to  do  so  from  his  former  govemneiit, 
be  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican povcrn  ru  nt  only  within  the  territory  of 
tho  United  States,  and,  when  returning  to  bis 
native  country  nnder  cover  of  an  iAierican 
passport,  f^ul  ?o  nt  h\n  own  risk.    A  dis- 
tinct legal  detiniilon  of  tho  bearing  of  the 
act  of  naturalization  upon  the  rights  of  the 
naturalised  citizen  in  regard  to  his  former 
government  has  never  been  attempted.— In 
some  cases  governments  have  been  glad  to  lose 
a  portion  of  their  population,  especially  where 
the  Malthusian  theoiy  of  over-popnianon  pre- 
vails.   Thu-<,  British  economists  congratulated 
their  country  uf»on  the  great  migration  from 
Ireland  to  America  about  the  Tiiiddle  of  this 
centniy.   Their  theory  was  that  by  thus  thin- 
ning out  the  popaintion,  the  means  of  snbsist- 
once  for  thn«e  remaining  must  necessarily  be 
iacreMed.   Possibly  the  peculiar  political  insti-* 
tntiona  of  a  oosntiy  may  aothorne  enoh  a  bo- 
lief,  but  general  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
an  abflolute  over-population  is  out  or  the  ques- 
tkMievenin  tho  most  densely  isttledKiirop««i 
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oonntries.  A  relatiro  ovcr-popn^fitin:^,  catimd 
hj  partial  and  iosufiicient  developineDt  of  nata* 
nl  resoarcea,  exists  in  th«  most  thinljr  settled 
ennntrks.  Indeed,  the  lower  the  state  of  civil- 
ization tlio  more  frotitient  is  a  relative  over-pop- 
ulation. This  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the 
Americaa  Indians,  a  few  tbousaods  of  whom 
ta»f  starve  for  want  of  Ibod  on  aterrHory  lai^ 
f  ^  otsg;h  for  a  Euro[)ean  kingdom.  The  limit  of 
absolate  over-iMpulation,  that  is,  of  the  insuffl- 
«i«o<7  of  the  natural  resources  to  sobaMa  pM>* 
pie.  may  have  been  reached  in  some  provinces 
of  Cliioa,  but  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out  by 
ai  tuul  experience  in  Europe,  It  is  a  si(,auficant 
iiact  that  the  emkration  from  som«  Europeaa 
eoontnea,  Rhentsh  Praaria  and  'Westphalia  tor 
iD^tmoe,  is  in  an  invei^  ratio  to  population  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  larg:est  number  emigrate  from  the 
most  thinly  settled  ngriooltoral  districta,  thaaa 
having,  relatively,  a  larger  over^population  than 
those  in  which  ogricaltoral  and  manufsctnring 
pursuits  are  combined.  The  numarcliical  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  Lave  from  time  to  time  en- 
deayored  to  dimtntah  emigration  hj  oppre88iv« 
law?,  and  by  levj-ing  heavy  taxes  n[i0ti  emi- 
grant ;  but  oi  lute  they  have  begun  to  perceive 
that  anch  measures  fi&il  entirely  to  proaaco  the 
de$>ired  result,  and  have  therefore  confined  their 
eflbrti  to  the  regulatimi  and  protection  of  emi* 
gratlon  A-  i>  iationa  have  been  formed  in 
mainr  European  states  for  this  specLil  purpose. 
In  tne  United  fltalea  there  are  likewise  a  nnm- 
her  of  eiinilnr  '^iation??  devoting  themselves 
to  the  assistance  ot  iuiniigrants.  Tiie  United 
States  government  has  passed  laws  for  tlic  n^- 
nlatton  of  emigrant  ships  (March  2, 1819;  Feb. 
S3, 1847;  May  17, 184S;  March  8,  1849,  &o.). 
Tlie  state  of  New  York  has  established  a  Ixjard  of 
eommisdonorB  which  requires  a  tax  of  #2  from 
everj  imnrfgranfi,  and  applies  the  proceeds  of  this 
tftTation  to  the  support  of  the  necfly  nnd  desti- 
tute among  them.  A  depot  for  ail  immigrants 
arriving  at  Kew  York,  designed  to  protect  them 
against  fhuid  and  Tiolence,  was  opened  in  lS66i, 
Rmilar  measnree  hare  1>een  adopted  or  pr«v 
posed  in  the  stifefi  of  Wisconsin,  Illinoi!^,  and 
Michigan,  tiie  latter  of  which  in  1859  appointed 
agents  fur  the  pnrfxjsc  of  drawing  a  portion  of 
the  emipration  from  Europe  to  the  st^ite  of 
Micliigau.  lu  1 85S  the  tJerman  diet  proposed  cer- 
tain roles  for  the  restriction  of  emigration  frorn 
Qermany  to  America,  bat  their  adoption  was 
TCtarded  hy  the  war  beginning  in  April,  1860. — 
The  history  of  tmijjration  in  the  broadest  ntoan- 
ing  i^the  word  is,  in  fact,  itie  history  of  utau- 
Uod.  Of  the  earliest^igrations  by  which  the 
fundamental  features  of  £uru{>ean  history  have 
been  defined,  no  records  remain,  but  numer- 
ous traces  of  them  are  t'ound  by  the  arclinaol- 
ogist,  ethnologist,  and  linguist  In  the  earliest 
,  ftages  of  dvilised  life,  wlwn  hnnting  was  utan*a 
onlv  means  of  suhsiatenco,  liis  wild  roaminc:s 
over  large  territories  could  scarcely  be  called 
emigration,  sinoe  there  were  no  settled  habitat 
tions  to  leave  or  to  go  to.  Emigration  pro{)er 
eommencod  when  herdsmen  congregated  into 


nomadie  tribes.  Of  such  corporatr-  omii^ratlfin 
patriarchal  history  records  some  examples,  as 
tiioae  of  Lot,  Abraham,  and  Jacob.  With  tha 
process  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  more 
definito  political  relations,  trade,  and  commerce, 
began  the  emigration  of  single  bodies  ad- 
Tentorers  to  distant  oonntrieSi  In  this  waj 
Fluenielaas,  led  by  Oadmnt,  and  E^mitiana,  led 
by  Da  iansand  Cecrops,  emigrated  to  Greece,  the 
lleraclidse  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Tyr- 
rhenians to  Italy.  Unlike  tbe8e,tlM«u»dnsoftfae 
Israelites  from  Egyj)t  to  Canaan  was  a  corporate 
emigration  of  a  people,  on  account  of  religious 
and  J  n!ltical  oppression,  for  wliich  modern  his- 
tory famishes  parallels  in  ttM  Mormon  emigra- 
tion to  Utah  and  the  emigration  of  tlw  Boen 
in  southern  Africa.  During  the  historical  times 
of  ancient  Greece  emigration  generally  assumed 
tbe  character  of  oolonixation.  Many  flourishing 
and  powerful  colonies  were  thns  sent  forth  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas 
by  Groeoe,  the  relative  position  of  which  in 
ancient  history  is  similar  in  that  respect  to 
that  of  the  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon)  nati<ma 
03  contrasted  to  that  of  tlie  Roman  race.  The 
colonies  of  ancient  Rome  for  the  most  part 
were  rather  outposts  of  an  army  and  combina- 
Uons  of  fortune  hooters  than  settlements  of 
men  intending  to  foond  permanent  reddencee. 
The  great  migration  of  Uic  Gtrinanio  nations 
having  destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  the  move- 
ments of  European  society  were  for  oenturiea 
rot  unlike  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the  sinking 
Ot  a  1  arge  vessel.  Nations  and  races  wure  to&ied 
hither  and  thither,  and  only  a  few  out-of-the- 
wajr  nooka  and  eocnera  of  Europe  remained  an- 
diatnrbed.  Charlemagne  changed  the  direotion 
of  German  emigration  from  the  south  to  the  east 
and  north.  While  from  that  time  the  move- 
ments of  German  nations  toward  Ualy  assamed 
the  character  of  mere  military  conquests,  their 
emigration  conquered  nearly  the  whole  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula  rivers  from  the 
Slavio  race.  A  counter  current  from  Asia,  w  hich 
■rt  in  at  Tariooa  perioda  of  the  middle  ages,  oon* 
sisting  of  Magyars  and  Tartars,  was  successfully 
resi&led,  and  the  tide  was  even  turned  upon 
Asia  by  the  crusades ;  bat  at  a  later  period  aa* 
other  Asiatic  race,  the  Ostnanli  (Turks),  soo* 
ceeded  in  displacing  the  most  decayed  of  Chris- 
tian nations  in  &outh-eastern  Europe,  while  al- 
most simultaneously  still  another  A^atio  raoa 
(the  Arab»)  was  expelled  from  the  «ooth-weit- 
crn  peninsula  (Spain),  to  which  they  had  emi- 
grated 6  centuries  before. — ^Individual  emigra> 
tion,  as  disdngnMwd  fimn  the  movements  of 
whole  nations,  commenced  on  a  large  scale  a& 
ter  the  discovery  of  America.  During  the  16th 
century  the  nations  in  wliicli  the  Koman  element 
predominated,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  sent 
forth  a  great  nnmher  of  enugraats,  most  of 
them  mere  adventurers  who  did  not  intend  to 
stay  longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  become 
Tieh.  The  first  attempts  by  the  English  to  or- 
ganize emigration  to  America  likewise  origi- 
nated in  adTentoroos  designs.  In  endi  attemptf 
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100  meo  tad  SiO^QOO  were  lost  from  168S  to 
1M0.  In  1606  over  t,000  emlgnrnti  were  sent 

from  England  to  North  America  to  seek  for 

eld,  but  tbej  perisbed  iniserabljr,  and  ia  1609 
t  60  of  them  remained.  The  Ilaklajt  com- 
pany for  the  colonization  of  Yirainia  lost  9,000 
men  and  £100,000.  At  last  religious  contests 
laid  a  firm  foandation  fur  t!; '  ;  <  rrnanent  settle* 
ncnt  of  the  North  Amencan  continent.  The 
emfgratlon  of  the  PaftCam  and  their  •neoeHftil 
r---rATili?hTncnt  in  Vow  Enjiland  served  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  those  who  in  Europe  wereopprees- 
•d  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  Bedde,  the 
ground  having  been  broken  for  the  settlement 
of  what  are  now  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  tlio  fertility  of  tlicir  soil,  their  genial 
dimatt^  and  withal  the  still  liiweriiu  hope  of 
■odden  enriohment  by  dtseorenee  of  preeioat 
ttjotab,  fittracted  large  numbers  of  rnlonist^;.  A 
■trong  tide  of  emigration  from  Germ  any  set  in 
towanl  Pennsylvania  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  during  the  18th  century ;  the  Dutch  oolo- 
nired  New  York ;  the  Swedes  Delaware ;  Can- 
ada and  Ix)nisinna  were  settled  by  French  ad- 
Tentnrers.  Still  the  conrent  of  emigration  to 
Anerie*  during  the  170  yean  of  the  edhmial 
history  wfts  bIow  and  tedious  when  compared 
with  that  which  commenced  after  the  war  of 
independence,  and  C8|>eciallv  when  the  success 
of  American  institntionn  had  been  tested  by  the 
experience  of  one  generation.  Statistical  tables 
of  the  number  of  alien  immigrants  were  not 
kept  QQtil,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  congress 
«f  Iftreh  fi,  1819,  ooUeotors  of  the  oiwtonw  be- 
pan  tn  rcyif)rt  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  Ftate 
the  numb«r,  sex,  age,       of  paweogors  arriving 

S'  um,  TiMvn  towsver,  reasons  to  donbt 
e  accttracy  of  the  reports  made  within  the 
first  10  or  16  years  snoceeding  the  passage  of 
tlie  ;u  t.  Mr.  Y.  Kapp  attemptiJ  to  j)r()vo  from 
the  records  of  several  settlements,  established 
betwwn  letO  and  1880,  that  the  nnmber  of  Im- 
migrants who  arrived  during  that  time  v/as 
larger  than  that  given  in  the  otUdal  reports. 
The  immigration  from  1784  to  IT'MkatMed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Blodget  (1806)  to  have  averaged 
4,000  per  annnm.  During  1794,  10,000  immi- 
grants were  estimated  to liave  arrived  in  iLo 
United  States,  but  this  was  an  extraurdioarir 
nnmber  tar  tha  thnai.  The  jearly  aversfre  «if 
the  immigration  during  20  years,  from  1790  to 
1810,  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Adam  Seybert  to  have 
been  G,000.  During  the  10  years  from  1806  to 
1816  extensive  emigration  to  tlje  United  States 
was  precluded  by  the  nnfriendly  relations  at  that 
timeexij^fiiiL- between  Great  Britain,  IV  im',  and 
the  United  5utes;  bat  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  it  began  agirin.  During  the  year  1817 
over  20,000  immigrants  arri%'ed.  Wo  trust- 
worthy data  exist  on  the  immigration  of  tlie  21 
months  from  Jan.  1,  1818.  to  Sept.  30,  1819. 
Yrom  the  latter  date  to  18C5,  the  number  of 
alfen  passengers,  and  from  1856  to  1858  the  total 
number  of  passengers  (natives  of  tliu  T'nited 
States  indaded)  arriving  bj  sea,  are  officiallj 
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The  tot.il  number  of  alien  iamagr.mts  who  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  from  Sept.  ao,  1819, 
to  Dec.  81,  1856,  is  4.212,624.  Of  the  pas^n- 
gera  coming  by  sea  during  the  3  years  ending 
Dec.  1858,  deducting  therefrom  those  born  in 
the  United  States,  as  also  thoeo  who  merely 
ysased  through  the  United  States  to  the  Brit- 
ish provinces,  Ao^  there  remain  about  550,000 
souls.  Estimating  the  nnmber  of  immigrants 
who  atritadfrom  17M  Ui  1819  at  150,000,  we 
obtain  a  grand  total  of  4,912,624,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  5,000,000  immigrants  into  the  United 
States  from  17S4  to  Jan.  1, 1859.  Of  this  num- 
ber about  2,600,000  came  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  aMmt  1,600,000  from  Gerraanj 
(including  the  whole  of  Prussia  and  Austria); 
200,000  from  Franco;  100,000  from  British 
America;  50,000  from  Sweden  and  Norway; 
50,000  (7)  from  Ghina;  40,000  from  Switzer- 
Und;  86,000  from  the  West  Indies;  18,000 
from  Ilollnnd;  16,000  from  Me.xio.;  R,nno  from 
Italy;  7,000  from  BelgTum;  5,500  from  Sooth 
Amerlea;  S,000  from  Portugal;  1,800  from  tlie 
Azore.^;  1,000  frotn  Ru.ssin.  It  will  bo  seen 
from  the  above  table  that  the  emigration  to 
the  United  States  increased  in  an  unprecedent- 
ed proportion  from  1846  to  1854.  This  was 
owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  great  fkm- 
ino  in  Ireland;  in  the  second,  to  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  by  which  great  numbers  of  those  whose 
prospeata  had  haen  Ulghted  by  poiitioal  Miind- 
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■ions  were  induced  to  remove  to  the  western 
ooDtinent.  The  year  1854  was  alio  the  turning 
point  in  the  namerical  propor^n  of  the  emU 
frration  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  In  1852 
Ireland  hvut  160,000  emi(?rnnts  to  the  United 
States.  Germany  but  145,918;  in  1858  there  ar- 
rived 164,000  emignuita  from  Ireland,  and  141}< 
•(W  IWmt  OenmuiT' ;  bat  In  1864 the  IrMi  fmnt- 
gration  fi  ll  to  about  103,000,  wliile  the  German 
nicreiis<.Hl  to  215,009,  and  iu  1855  there  arrived 
fl.918  Germans  (including  Prussians  and  Aus- 
triand),  and  50,000  Irishmen.  In  the  port  of 
New  York  there  arrived  in  1866,  66,1 17  Uerman, 
and  45.996  Irish  iinmi^'nuits;  in  1S57,  86.859 
German,  and  57,106  Irish ;  in  1856, 81,874  Ger- 
awa,  and  8S,0t7  IiMi.  ¥nm  Jan.  1  to  April  7, 
1880,  there  arrivod  in  the  port  of  New  York 
T,18S  immigmntis  iigainst  8,018  daring  the  same 
feriod  In  1858.  The  steady  falling  off  of  the  im- 
mignitjon  since  1854  is  attriboted  to  varioos 
caa«ieB,prominontamong  which  are  the  strong  re- 
action of  the  native  American  sentiment  against 
the  supposed  deluge  of  the  United  States  bj 
•Bens,  and ttMHooaeialeriaM of  1884-^.  Ithaa 
been  ralotilate'l  tluit  the  number  of  2,500,000 
fbreignent  who  htul  settled  in  the  United  States 
from  1784  to  1850  had  during  that  period  been 
tirelled  to  4.000,000  including  their  descendants. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  in  I860  the  total 
of  that  portion  of  tlie  population  of  the  United 
States  which  is  the  product  of  immi^tion  since 
lYM  woDld  %e  near  7,000,000.  Bat  a  dose 
calculation  U  rendere<l  exceedingly  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  the  pro[)ortion  of  age  in  an  immi- 
grant population  is  very  diSbrent  ftora  that  in 
n  native  one,  there  being  always  among  the 
fbrraer  a  greater  number  of  marriageable  per- 
Ei4inH,  but  al*o  a  j^roater  projwrtiou  nearer  to 
the  average  period  of  human  life.  Of  the 
total  eraigntion  from  Enropc^  the  largest  poi^ 
tion  is  identio4il  with  the  immigration  into 
the  United  States.  In  a  comparative  Btatisti- 
cal  table,  published  by  the  French  govem- 
aieat  in  1B59,  the  total  emigratioa  darins  10 
years,  from  1848  to  1858,  from  Great  Bntidn 
and  Ireland,  is  piven  at  2,750,000,  from  Glt- 
many  at  1,200,000 (this  number  idgiveuasl,187,- 
068  In  fbe  oonsalar  reportt<),  but  less  than  200,> 
000  from  Ftranee.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
emigration  is  almost  monopolized  by  tlio  Ger- 
manic nations,  among  whom,  in  this  respect, 
Sweden  and  Norway  hare  since  the  middle  of 
the  I8th  eentury  bogim  to  take  a  place.  The 
total  emigration  from  Europe  in  1857  was,  ac- 
eorfing  to  official  statementn,  852,878,  viz. : 
190,800  from  Germany,  99,631  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, 86.238  from  Ireland,  13.802  from  France, 
8,151  from  Sweden  an<l  Norway,  6,000  from 
Switzerland,  1,73+  from  Holland  660  from 
Belgintn,  and  400  from  Italy.— Next  to  the 
Vvnei  StAtet,  the  British  oolonf  es  hi  Ameriea 
and  .\a>triilia  jittr.ict  the  ^rrt-.itest  number  of 
emigrants.  The  emigration  from  (ireat  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  Brithh  Amertea  from  1846  to 
1857  arcra:.''  '!  40,000  per  annum.  The  year  of 
the  Irish  lAuiiue  (1846)  drew  thither  109,680 


emigranta.  The  emigration  to  Australia  was 
formerly  for  the  most  part  a  forced  one.  From 
1793  to  1838,  about  74,000  convicts  were  trans- 

{)ortod  thither.  Since  then  the  free  emigration 
las  gradually  increased ;  in  1837,  it  was  2,664 ; 
1838,  6,102';  1839,7,852;  1840,  5,216;  1841, 
12,188;  1842,  6,071;  1848,  23,9W;  1849,32,- 
081 ;  1850,  16,037;  1851,21,682;  1852,  87,424; 
1863,  61,401  ;  1857,  61,248.  The  total  emi- 
gration to  Australia  from  1849  to  1869  will 
scarcely  fall  short  of  660,000.  The  aggregate 
of  those  who  have  emiprated  from  the  United 
Kingdom  either  to  British  colonies  or  foreign 
countries  from  1815  to  1853,  is  given  by  Mr. 
McCullooh  at  8,798,629.  Adding  to  this  the 
emigratioa  of  snbsequent  years,  as  stated  by 
other  authorities  (viz.:  839,524  in  1854,  nearly 
200^0  in  1865,  165,951  in  1866,  212,875  in 
1867),  we  obtain  a  toUil  of  over  4,600,080  «nd- 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  a  pe- 
riod of  48  years. — The  emigration  from  Europe 
to  other  distant  countries  than  those  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominates,  has  alwaya 
been  oomparattvely  Inngnilleint,  in  spite  of  afl 
efforts  of  continental  governments  to  push  it  in 
that  direction.  Algeria,  in  1861,  full  20  years 
after  its  conquest  by  the  French,  had  an  immi> 
grant  population  of  only  65,283.  The  emigra- 
tion from  France  to  Algeria  amounted  in  1858 
to  8,564,  and  in  1857  only  to  7,992.— Of  tlie 
South  American  states^  Brazil  as  early  as  1819 
endeavored  to  atlnet  einlgration  tfota  Germany 
nnd  Sw'it^orlnnd,  bnt  the  manner  in  which  the 
emigrants  were  treated  by  the  largo  property 
holders  frustrated  these  efforts,  although  ener- 

etioally  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Still,  a 
w  Sinss  and  German  colonies  have,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  severest  ordeals,  obtained 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperitv.  Among 
these  are  New  FreRmrg,  PetropoHa,  Leopol- 
fina,  and  San  Amarros,  all  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  and  containing  altogether  some 
12,000  inhabitants.  Since  1851  the  colonies  of 
IKinna  Franoiscai  Blnmenau  on  the  Iti^aha^, 
provinee  of  Saota  Oatarina,  and  Tbicaba,  proft* 
ince  of  San  Paulo,  have  been  established.  Em* 
iffration  from  Germany  and  Bejgiom  to  Gosta 
Bioa  and  Nicaragua  (1850),  and  ftom  Aaatria 
(Tyrol)  to  Peru  (1867-8),  has  generally  re- 
sulted in  failure.  Emigration  from  Germany  to 
GbiU  has  been  attempted  with  better  success. 
The  agrieoltaral  oolonies  eatabUahed  since  1860 
In  the  provinee  of  YaUlvtft  are  in  a  highly  proik 
porous  condition,  and  may  in  no  very  remote 
time  form  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  German  pop- 
idatloa  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sonth  Anwrl* 
can  continent  In  1859  a  Joint  stock  company 
for  the  establishment  of  German  emigrant  settle- 
ments in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  was  organized 
bjr  German  menbants  in  London  noder  fkvor- 
able  ansptoe&  An  Isolated  ease  of  snooMaftal 
colonization  by  people  of  the  Roman  race  is  the 
establishment  of  about  80,000  Frenchmen  and 
Italians  in  the  Argentine  republic  near  tba 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Since  1857  strong 
efibrts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  tumem- 
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igrttbm  in  the  aame  direction,  and  tho  hope  has 
keeo  ezprcued  that  by  tliis  means  the  La  Plata 
ooontry  might  be  permanently  acquired  for  the 
Qennim  noc^  Imk  u  yet  aoaroeldr  any  thiog  has 
been  done  to  Aat  eflbot— la  snr^e,  fnMto 
■was  among  the  earliest  to  peroeive  the  advan- 
tages of  immigratioo.  Peter  tbe  Great  invited 
emigrants  from  all  nations  to  seCHo  tn  Rnasia. 
His  Bticcessor*!  followpri  tho  same  policy  by 
granting  premiums  and  valualilo  privileges,  such 
as  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  jcan^  ezemptioD  iBrom  militaiy  duty,  and 
free  liomesteads  to  oolonlits.  Tndnoed  by  these 
advantages,  a  largo  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  Palatinate  settled  in  southern  Russia  in  1784. 
Immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  an  ex- 
tensive  Germanic  emigration  to  Russia  (includ- 
ing Poland  I  took  place.  Tho  total  number  of 
Germans  who  emigrated  thither  between  the 
jears  1816  and  1826  is  estimated  at  2fiO,000. 
The  agricoltoral  eoloniflt  of  VIelovlsh,  In  tiie 
government  of  Tchernigov,  and  Ricbendorf,  in 
that  of  Voronezh,  a  manufacturing  colony  near 
Fttttowa,  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Sarepta,  and 
a  number  of  German  colonies  in  the  Crimea, 
originated  in  this  way.  Dnring  the  reign  of 
Kioliolas  emigration  to  Russia  ceased  almost  en- 
tbely,  bnt  since  the  aoceasion  of  Alexander  II. 
ft  ban^  to  some  degree,  commenced  anew  in  tho 
BOrtheastom  provinces  of  Pnissia,  whence  of 
bte  aconnderable  uutnbcr  of  agricnlturista  have 
emigrated  to  Poland. — The  Austrian  gorenip 
meat  holds  out  inducements  in  order  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  German  emigration  to  Hungary, 
but  BO  far  with  poor  success.  Immediately 
after  the  dose  of  the  Basso-Torkish  war,  the 
qoestlott  was  seriooily  disoosaed  wbether  ft 
would  not  be  possible  to  regenerate  tho  Orient 
by  turning  the  tide  of  westward  emigration  to 
the  lower  Danubian  countries  and  Asia  Minor. — 
Of  Asiatic  nations,  China  furnishes  the  largest 
number  of  emigrants,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  whom  settle  on  tho  different  islands  of  the 
Malay  arohipelago,  the  British,  Datoh,  Spanish, 
and  DaaMi  eobmles,  and  alw  In  Anrtrula,  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California.  The  annual 
average  of  Chinese  emigration  may  reach  some 
400^000,  but  most  of  them  do  not  remain  per^ 
BUinently  abroad.  They  retnm  to  their  native 
eoontry  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  enough  to 
live  comfortably  at  home.  We  may  here  men- 
tion ttie  peculiar  system  of  emigration  wbiob 
within  the  kst  few  years  bas  been  earried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fr*>ncb  government, 
Tic:  the  profesBedly  voluntary  emigration  of 
Mmat  mm  tbo  eosst  of  Africa  to  French 
colonies.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this  is 
simply  the  old  shtve  trade  in  disguise.— That 
emigration  which  is  uninterruptedly  going  on 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  among 
tbe  Affcrcnt  stales  nan  sesroely  bo  oonsidorad 
under  the  same  head  with  the  emigrations  from 
nation  to  nation.  According  to  the  census  of 
1860,  there  lived  in  tho  different  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  tbe  Union  4,176,226  white  persons 
(vis. :  2,219,881  msles,  snd  1,956,894  females) 


horn  out  of  those  states  and  territoritti 
ivoly,  but  within  tho  United  States. 

EMIR,  an  Arabic  title,  meaning  prince  or 
mler,  given  la  Turkey  nartiflnlaiy  to  tboa^ 
fbongfat  to  be  of  tte  line  or  MMuanned  tidwigli 
his  dau^rliter  Fatima,  and  to  whom,  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  others,  belongs  the  right  to  wear 
a  green  turban.  Properly,  the  emirs  conslitilt 
with  tho  nlema5i  only  tho  first  of  the  4  castas 
of  tho  Turks,  but  their  number  has  so  much  in* 
creased  that  they  are  now  estimated  at  5^  part 
of  tlae  poDolation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
tbey  are  nmnd  In  every  dsai  of  people,  otsb 
among  the  beggars.  Emirs  who  perform  servile 
duties  do  not  degrade  the  green  turban  by  con- 
tinuing to  wear  it ;  and  thoae  wbo  become  gm- 
erals,  pashas,  ministers,  or  even  grand  viziers, 
also  dispense  with  it  on  public  occasions,  letit 
they  may  offend  the  sultan,  who  has  not  the 
honor  of  weariof  it^  not  being  <rf  tbe  race  of 
Ifobaunned. 

EMT^YN,  Thomas,  an  English  Fnttarian  di- 
vine, born  in  Stamford,  May  27,  1668,  died 
July  80, 1748.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  travelling  over  England  and  Ireland 
settled  in  1691  in  Dublin,  where  he  gained 
groat  renutation  as  a  preacher.  In  1697  he 
advanoea  doctrines  noon  tbe  sobjeot  of  the 
Trinity  at  rarianee  wftn  fliose  of  bis  oongrega- 
tion,  doclnring  the  Father  preC-minent  over  tlio 
Stm  and  Spirit,  and  thus  reviving  Arianism. 
Tho  opposition  which  was  excited  against  him 
cbliirod  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  he  publi»hed  in 
England  a  work  declaring  and  aiming  to  justify 
his  opinions.    This  book  brought  upon  him  a 

Sroseootion  ibr  blasphemy,  and  be  was  oon- 
ernned  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  a  yomr^ 
imprisonment,  lie  did  not  pay  the  fine,  but 
remained  in  prison  2  years,  and  after  his  release 

fireached  to  a  congregamn  of  his  friends  in 
/ondon.  His  character  was  amiable,  and  his 
life  irreproachable.  Beside  his  theological  writ- 
ings, which  have  been  republished,  he  left  me- 
moirs of  the  lifo  and  seotimentB  of  Dr.  Sanuiel 
CQaHce. 

EM^^A>TUEL,  the  same  as  iMMAirrEi.,  a  He- 
brew word  signifying  "  God  with  ua.''  It  is 
used  by  balab  in  a  prophecy  which  according 
to  Matthew  was  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  thus  divinely  recognized  as  the  predicted 
Messiah,  the  true  Immanuel,  or  "God  with  us," 

EMMET.  I.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  birrdering 
on  Minn.,  interseeted  by  the  Des  Moines  river ; 
area,  about  450  sq.  m.  In  its  N.  E.  part  are 
several  small  lakes.  It  has  been  formed  since 
1860,  and  was  named  in  honor  <^>f  Robert  Em- 
met, the  Iriah  patriot.  It  is  not  included  in 
the  state  census  of  1856.  II.  A  new  00.  of 
Mich.,  called  also  Tonedaffana,  comprising  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lower  peninsula,  bor- 
dering «n  laike  Mlobigsn :  area,  abont  SOO  sq. 
m.   It  is  not  indnded  in  the  census  of  18.50. 

EMMET,  liOBKRT,  an  Irish  revolutionist, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1780,  hanged  in  tho  Fame  city. 
Sept,  20,  1803.  He  gained  high  honors  at 
Trinity  college,  from  which  be  was  ultimate^ 
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erpell«d  for  arowing  himself  a  republican.  H© 
joined  ihc  association  of  united  IrislitiK-n,  wlioso 
object  was  to  scpairato  Ireland  from  (Jreat  lirit- 
•ia  and  to  estftblLab  aa  iodapflodeDt  republiOi 
Md  In  WW  iinpliairted  in  the  nbcllioii  of  1998. 
After  the  failure  of  tbU  attempt  ho  e^apoil 
tQ  France,  retomed  secretly  to  Dublin  in  IBO'2, 
Monnriaad  tlie  nmlcunteatai  Mltblished  vari- 
OQB  oepota  of  powder  and  firearma  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  city,  and  fixed  opoo  Jaly  28, 1808, 
as  the  time  to  seize  the  castlo  and  arsenals  of 
DoUin.  On  tbeevaoiog  of  that  day  he  directed 
Hm  <Brtribatkm  of  pQcaa  among  the  aMWuUad 
conspirators,  to  whom  ho  delivered  an  animated 
baraogue.  The  insargeot  band,  marohiog  with 
efaeen  into  thefNTiiMiMl  itn^  aMbabig  swelled 
into  an  immense  and  farious  mob,  assassinated 
Chief  Justice  Kilwarden,  who  was  passing  by 
in  his  carriage,  bat  hesitated  to  follow  their  en- 
tboMStio  leader  to  the  oastle,  and  di^Mrsed  at 
tiie  ir«t  ToQey  from  »  aoMll  parly  of  aoldienu 
Emmet>  in  dt^st  at  the  outrages  and  pusilla- 
jrimity  of  the  iitsurgenta,  abandoned  them  and 
escaped  to  tiie  Wicklow  mountains.  After 
the  fiulure  of  U10  first  blow  he  checked  the 
other  movement  which  bad  been  projected, 
husbanding  hi'i  resonroee  in  the  ho{>o  of  noun 
renewing  the  revolt.  He  might  have  evaded 
llie  pnrnilof  the  govenimeot,  bat  a  tender  ab* 
tachinont  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
]i(i5»  Curran,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  bar- 
rister, iodoced  him  to  return  to  Dublin  to  bid 
ber  farewell  before  leaving  the  country.  He 
was  tracked,  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted 
of  hi^rh  treason.  Ho  defended  his  own  cau.so^ 
delivertng  an  address  to  the  judge  and  jury  of 
T— ■■kawe  eloquence  and  pathos,  met  his  fiile 
with  conra^^e,  and  won  general  admiration  for 
tlte  purity  aud  loftiness  of  his  motives.  His 
Ikto  and  that  of  Miss  Curran  are  the  snbjei^of 
two  «f  tlw  finest  of  iloore'a  Irish  melodies.— 
TkNneaa  Amm,  hratber  of  the  preceding,  a 
politician  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Oork  in  176o, 
died  in  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1827.  Ue  was 
gredoaled  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  of  E»linburp;h,  vi-  itcfl 
the  moat  celebrattid  schools  of  tlio  continent, 
then  selected  the  leeal  nrofession,  studied  2 
years  at  the  fcBni|ile  in  Lonaoo,  end  waeedmitted 
totbe  barof  DahHslnlTn.  Heeoonbeoame 
a  1:  r  of  the  association  of  united  Irishmen, 
and  was  ono  of  a  general  committee  to  superin- 
tend all  similar  associations,  having  rebellion 
for  their  uHirnnto  ohjcrf.  Disclosures  being 
made  to  thv  governuieut,  lie  was  orresitcd  with 
neny  of  hb  associates  in  1708,  did  not  deny 
U»  pntpoaw^  and  was  flnaUj  ooovejed  n  pria^ 
ener  to  Wott  Oeot^  in  Beotland,  whete  he  was 
confined  2J  yi':ir.^.  Aflor  tin-  treaty  ijf  Atiiirn:, 
be  was  iiberat(.'<i  mi^  I  i  urmittod  to  withdruw  to 
IVanoe,  tlie  seven  ^:  i><  nifties  being  pronounced 
aeaifif't  him  if  lie  shonld  return  to  Ireland.  His 
Wt&  obtained  permission  to  join  him  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  never  again  B«t  foot  on 
British  soil.  From  flrusiels,  where  be  passed 
the  winter  of  ISOS-^S^  UiinrUelmllierildbart 


embark  in  the  onter])rise  which  led  him  to  the 
ecatfold.  Ho  came  to  America  in  1804,  rose  to 
erniuenoe  in  his  i)rofessiun  in  New  York,  and 
was  attorney-general  of  that  state  in  1812. 
WUie  in  pri^  In  Sootland  be  wrote  dtetobee 
of  Irish  history,  illustrative  cs{>ecially  of  the 
poUtical  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
which  were  printed  in  New  York  in  1807.— 
Jomr  Pattox,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1797, 
died  in  New  York,  Aug.  IS,  1842.  lie  caino 
with  bis  lather  and  other  Irish  ccnles  to  the 
United  Btatea,  was  ednoaled  for  8  yean  in  the 
military  ■^rhool  at  West  Point,  resided  for  one 
year  in  Italy,  and  studied  medicine  after  his  re- 
turn. His  delicate  health  dUiging  him  to  seelc 
a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  Charleston  in 
1822,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Ho  was  in  1824  elected  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  the  utuTersity  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  during  several  veara  was  a  oootrilNi» 
tor  to  Silliman*s  "Journal?' 

EMMITSBURO,  a  post  vUlngo  of  Frederie 
CO.,  Md.,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  thiciUly 
populated  region;  pop.  in  1850,  812.  It  con- 
tains seToml  eharaies,  an  academy,  an  asylum 
for  female  orphans,  an  institute  for  girls,  under 
the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  aud  Mount 
8t  Ifaiy^a  ooOfl^  and  theological  seminary,  n 
flouriiduog  institntion  nipported  by  Roman 
Catholics,  which  in  1858  nad  24  professors, 
126  pupils,  and  a  library  of  4,000  vols. 

EMMONS,  Natbahiu.,  D.D.,  an  American 
theologian,  born  in  East  Haddam,  Oonn.,  April 
20,  1745,  died  in  I^ranklin,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1767,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1769,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Franklin,  whore  he  spent  his 
days,  in  April,  1778.  Ho  continued  in  the  pas- 
torate till  1827,  a  period  of  64  yeacs.  Ho  claimed 
to  Im  a  genuine  Qdvinis^  thoo^h  difiiMriog  from 
the  tbeolc^oal  Tiews  of  Oalvin  in  sevenl  im- 
jioi  tuiii  n'specta.  Of  some  of  his  pcculiur  spec- 
ulations, one  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
holiness  or  sinfulness,  except  in  the  exercise  of 
the  voluntary  affections,  so  that  tbere  is  no  de- 
pravity except  in  voluntary  disobedience  ;  and 
another,  that  God  is  the  efficient,  producing 
oanse  of  every  not  of  the  humaa  mind,  thue 
mikins  the  will  of  God  the  sonroe  of  all  ilnftil» 
iieas  as  well  as  holiness,  while  every  moral  act, 
be  woold  claim,  »t  the  same  time  perfectly 
fipae  and  velantary  on  the  part  of  man.  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  o!io  nf  tbe  founders  aud  first  president 
of  the  Miissttcliii.-.etts  missionary  society,  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  Massjichusetts  Missionary 
ii«g>rin«  »  Ho  guided  the  studies  of  some  87 
theological  etodenta.  His  writings  published 
ill  lii^  lifetime  were  numerous,  and  his  complete 
works,  in  6  vols.,  edited  with  a  memoir  by  the 
Rev.  Jaeob  Ue,  D.D^  weve  pnUlsbod  in  Beaten 

in  1842. 

ElklORY,  Jons,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Metjio- 
dist  Episcopal  cimrch,  bom  at  Spaniard's  Neck, 
Queen  Anne'a  eo.,  Md.,  April  11,  1789,  died 
Deo.  16^  1886.  HttWMginin«tedatW8Bhinf- 
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ton  college,  Md.,  ptndled  law,  and  was  ndmitted 
to  the  bar  in  1S08;  but  after  nraotUing  a  gljort 
time  with  success,  be  resolvea  to  devote  biro- 
8olf  to  tlio  niioisirj,  and  entered  tbe  Pb'dadel- 
phia  >f.  E.  conference  in  the  spring  of  1810. 
From  1-SI3  to  1820  he  tilled  some  of  tin-  m  st 
important  stntiooa  in  the  charob,  induding 
FUladclphia,  Baltinons  Vadiington,  and  otiier 
cities,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  every 

feneral  conference,  except  one,fr(Nn  the  time 
e  became  eligible  until  the  aow  of  bis  life. 
At  the  conference  of  1820  he  was  okoaen  to 
represent  tbe  American  MeUiodist  ehareh  in 
the  British  conference,  and  in  1824  was  elect- 
ed junior  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  ooocem, 
and  prinoipd  agent  at  tbe  ensnfng  eoDfereoee, 
in  1628.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  the 
church  were  of  great  service,  oud,  having 
pbieed  the  institution  apon  a  |)crmanent  basis, 
ne  was  elected  bishop  by  tbe  general  con- 
ference of  1832.  His  presidency  In  fdl  the  confer- 
ences during  the  short  period  of  his  episcopate 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  Uo  not  only  attended 
the  seasons  of  the  vaHooa  eonftrenoei  foiling  in 
his  division  of  the  plan  of  episcopal  visitations, 
bnt  he  entered  largely  into  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, assisting  in  tbe  organization  of  the  New 
York  university,  as  well  as  the  Wesleyan  univer- 
•ity  and  Dickinson  college.  He  also  directed  bis 
•t^ntion  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  ministry, 
tnd  prepared  a  course  of  study  which  has  proved 
of  great  aerTioe  In  elevating  tbe  standard  of 
ministerial  education  in  tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  killed  br  beini;  thrown  from  nis 
carriage.  Blahop  Eraorv writings  wore  mainly 
eontroversial,  unong  them  being  Defence  of 
oor  Fathers"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1&2T),  and  "The 
Episcopal  Controversy  Reviewed"  f^v  i,,  1888). 
These,  with  a  life  by  his  son,  reappeared  in  1  vol. 
Sro.  in  1841.x-RoBnrv,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jnlv 
29,  1814,  died  in  Baltimore,  May  IS,  1848.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  collie  in  1831,  and 
•horUy  afterward  oomnaenoed  the  ttody  of  lav. 
In  1884,  upon  the  reorganicirfloa  of  r^ddnaon 
college,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mcii  tit  lan- 

gaages,  but  resigned  his  professor^iinp  in  IB^d, 
I  order  to  embrace  the  mtatotry,  and  entered 
the  Baltimore  nnnual  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  He  was,  huwiiver,  in 
1842,  by  the  unanimons  request  of  the  fiMnlty 
of  the  ooUegei  raoalled,  aa  praridant  inw  ttm^ 
during  the  aumea  ta  Bnrope  of  PraaidaiitDar* 
bin,  upon  whose  resignation  Dr.  Emory  was 
diosen  his  successor.  This  office  he  held  nntil 
the  close  of  his  life.  Beside  a  life  of  bin  father, 
he  left  a  "  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churcli"  (8vo.,  New  York,  184a, 
revised  and  brought  down  to  1866  by  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Strickland.  D.D.),  and  an  ttnfinislMd  ^  Ana- 
lysis of  Botier^  Analogy,'^  whfeh  was  eompTeted 
br  the  Rev.  George  ft.  Crooks  T)  I>  n?nin., 
185G),  and  bos  been  introduced  as  a  text-boolc 
into  ni.'^nv  institutions  of  learning. 

EMri:"lKvrrF>^,  a  (ireek  philosopher,  born 
at  Agrigeiitum,  m  bicily,  flourished  about  the 


middle  of  fhp  Bth  centTiry  B.  0.  The  son  of  a 
rich  family,  ho  was  ioetrooted  by  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  was  aoqnaiiitod*  it  ia  aaid,  with  Paiw 
menidesandAnaxagoras.  Like  his  father,  Meton, 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Agrigentum, 
lie  saved  tbe  republic  from  a  dangerous  con^pir- 
a^,  and  reftaaed  the  aopreine  power  when  it  waa 
oiendbim.  A  prieit  Mid  a  poet,  a  physician  and 
a  phtlo^pher,  his  oontcraporaries  esteemed  him 
as  a  god ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  admired  iiim,  nod 
Lucratina  aang  his  pruses.  He  saved  the  life 
of  a  woman  plonged  into  a  lethargy,  from  which 
the  art  cf  ouier  uiyrioians  was  powerless  to  re- 
vive her.  He  olooked  i:[  i  monntain  tror^ja 
through  which  pestilential  winds  were  driving 
upon  Agrigentam,  and  at  another  tline  stopped 
the  raffing  of  the  phi^ne  by  turning  two  ri\ .  ra 
through  a  morasa.  iliii  vanity  equaUed  bis  abil- 
ity. He  amieared  in  public  oo^  in  tto  nidit of 
a  reUnne  oi  attendants,  with  a  orown  npon  his 
head,  sandals  of  brass  on  his  feet,  his  hair  float- 
ing over  his  shoulder^  Jiml  a  branch  of  laurel 
in  his  hand.  He  proclaimed  his  divinity  him- 
self and  it  was  recognized  throaghoot  Sidly. 
In  actintr  hi"?  part  and  spreading  his  ideas  among 
men,  it  was  his  aim  not  less  to  affiaot  the  imagi- 
nation than  the  reason.  In  Ma  old  ago  he  left 
Sioilyi  not,  as  has  been  said,  to  converse  with  the 
prfaMtt  of  Egypt  and  the  magi  of  tbe  East,  but 
to  teach  philosophy  in  (ireece.  He  visited 
Thuriom  and  Alheos,  sojourned  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  read  a  poem  at  the  Olympic  gatnea 
M  lii r  h  pained  the  applnns!^  of  all  Greece.  His 
last  days  were  passed  in  obHcurity  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Some  imagined  that  he  was  trana- 
lated  to  heaven  and  reoeiTod  anioogtibe  go&; 
othen  that  lie  waa  drowned  in  the  ^a,  that  be 
fell  from  chariot,  that  he  was  strangled  by 
his  own  liniid,  or  that  he  plunged  into  the  cra- 
ter of  Etna,  in  order  by  hiding  his  body  to  «ei^ 
tify  his  divinity,  but  that  the  Toloano  snba^ 
queutly  belched  forth  one  of  his  sandals.  Of 
all  these  fables  the  last,  which  has  been  the  moat 
widely  reodved,  ia  the  moit  pioposterons.  The 
woikaof  Empedodea  wore  di  In  verse,  ^hrao- 
ing  tragedies,  epigrams,  I  vmn^  and  an  epic 
The  most  important  of  them  w  ere  two  didactic 
poems,  one  on  "  Nature,"  treating  of  cosmology^ 
phvsiolopy,  and  p»ycholop;y  nil  trr;rether;  the 
other  ou  "  Purifications,"  treating  of  worship 
and  inagio,  and  containing  his  religious  pre- 
oepta,  iYagmaata  oi^y  of  theae  ramain,  bat 
those  of  tbe  troatlM  on  natare  are  tmffldent  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work.  It  con- 
sists of  8  books:  in  tlie  first,  after  stating  the 
oonditions of  hooian  knowledge,  he  treata  of  tba 
univi"r«<>  In  general,  of  the  forces  which  produce 
it,  and  the  elements  which  comi)oso  it;  iu  the 
second,  of  natural  objects,  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  and  in  the  third,  of  the  goda  and  divine 
things,  and  «f  tlie  aoal  and  its  destiny.  Even 
in  philosophy.  Einpedocles  remains  a  p(H^t.  A 
Homeric  spirit,  as  Aristotle  calls  him,  he  per- 
sonifies and  deifies  every  thing,  and  rub>  8  liim- 
f'-clf  in  'ivnibol^  nnd  inr«!trry.  The  dc'i'trino  of 
Empcdocics  is  duvduped  ia  the  ^^Sopiiibl,  '  the 
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"ITeno,"  and  tlio  "  Plia^lo"  of  Plato,  nnd  in  tlio 
**Soal''  and  Uie  "  Motap]ij»i<»"  of  ArUtotle. 
The  beat  edition  of  hb  ramins  b  that  by  2er>> 

st«n(ATnjtord!ita,  1838),  whidlbflllllblMdwitll 

admirable  JLs«<irtations. 

EMPEROR  (LaI.  impfrattn,  commander),  a 
title  bestowed  m  the  Koniau  repnblio  on  chief 
commanders  of  great  arintes,  on  consuls  elect  be- 
fore oiitering  npon  their  otKcc,  and  often  used 
bj  victorious  Uoope  to  hail  oa  the  bottle  field  a 
•noeeaefal  geoeniL  In  later  times  it  dedgnated 
the  lilfrlio^t  authority  in  tlie  state.    Cresar,  re- 
turuiug  frum  bis  last  campaign,  at^er  t  he  victurj 
of  Muoda  (46  B.  C),  and  Ociaviatnis  Augustua, 
after  the  battle  of  Actinm  (81  li.  C),  assumed 
this  now  regal  title  in  preference  to  the  odious 
r^jr.  and  Kouio  became  an  empire.  Augustus 
and  hiawcoewors  took  in  addiUoa  the  naujc  of 
Cteaar,  and  bodi  the  title  and  tlie  name  (Kamr) 
were  afterward  adopted  by  monar(  !h  of  other 
atates.  When  the  rule  of  the  Roman  emptru  was 
divided,  the  nanM  ObMrdengnated  the  adopted 
a^siiitant  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  honor- 
ed by  the  title  of  Augustus.    These  titles  disap- 
p^red  in  the  West  with  the  fall  of  Rome  (470), 
oat  were  aaved  in  the  eastern  or  Byzautiae  em- 
pire fiir  M<v|jr  10  oenturies,  not  by  the  flrtaes 
or  warlike  spirit  of  those  who  bore  them,  but  by 
the  happy  location  of  the  capital,  by  the  Greek 
fire,  and  Grecian  bribery.   During  the  em« 
sadcs  we  find  also  a  Niciean  and  a  Trapezuntine 
empire  in  the  East.  But  all  these  eastern  states 
were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  whoso  aultaus,  however,  never  offi- 
cially adopted  the  title  of  the  yanqnished  Ohria* 
tian  monarchs.    This  had  been  restored  in  the 
meanwhile  in  the  West  by  Charlemagne,  who 
leoeived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  bands 
of  Leo  III.  at  Rome  on  Christmas  day,  800. 
and  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  shouts  of 
*'Life  and  victory  to  Carohn  Au^^ustus,  the 
God-sent|  pieus^  and  great  emperor  of  Rome, 
the  bringor  of  PMee.*^  Vhen  the  empire  or 
tliis  frroat  Frankish  monarch  was  dividcMl  by 
hii  grMnl-f  r.ii^  the  title  of  em{>crur  uf  Ruine  was 
given  to  f  he  eldest  of  them,  the  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  descendants  bore  it  until  it  was  taken 
962)  by  the  mightier  king  of  Germany,  Otho 
.    And  now  began  a  long  series  of  expeditions 
to  Italy,  undertaken  bv  the  German  moD8roh8| 
in  Ofxier  to  be  crowned  m  Milan  with  the  iron 
crown  of  Lorabardy,  and  in  Homo  by  the  popo 
with  that  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  series  of 
itmggles  between  the  emperors,  claiming  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  according  to 
their  title,  and  the  popes,  claiming  the  same  as 
suc<-e-i.s<irs  of  St.  Peter ;  between  the  worldly 
and  spiritual  heads  of  the  Christian  nations, 
tteOuo%  the  Henrys,  and  the  Frederics,  nnd  the 
Grcfjorys,  the  Alexander-',  antl  the  Iimuccnts. 
German  bravery  and  Italian  diplomacy,  the 
mord  and  the  boll,  were  by  turns  victorious  and 
vanquished ;  emperors  were  humiliated,  popes 
were  ignominiously  stripped  of  their  dignity  ; 
Germany  wa-s  distracted  and  Italy  desohUed. 

fiat  new  states  had  grown,  new  ideas  sprang 


np,  new  aspirations  arisen;  the  reformation 
struck  boldly  *t  the  pope^  and  indirectly  at 
the  empire.    It  was  at  that  time  that  the 

German  kings,  who  ni^nally  liad  been  elected 
as  such,  exclusively  from  Fraukish  or  German 
houses,  in  earlier  times  by  aB,  birt  later  only  by 
the  greatest  princes  of  Germany,  who  were  hence 
called  tilccturs,  gave  np  their  Roman  imperial 
pretensions,  and  were  crowned  in  Germany  as 
emperors  of  that  country.  At  tlieir  coronation, 
oetebmted  in  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Angsiburg,  Ra- 
tisbon,  or  Frankfort,  v.itli  great  display  both 
of  splendor  and  servility,  tiie  oniperors  were  ob- 
liged to  sign  an  instrument,  called  capitulation^ 
containing  the  conditions  nndcr  which  tliey 
were  raised  to  their  dignity.  They  lived  in 
pulatia  set  apart  for  their  use  {P/aUen\  in  later 
times  in  their  hereditary  dominions.  JTbe  wars 
of  the  reformation  broke  the  andent  ftNrnw  and 
institutions ;  the  imperial  dignity  became  al- 
most hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria :  the 
otlier  German  states  were  made  nearly  inde- 

gendent ;  Prussia  Locnmo  a  kinpdotn  under 
rederic  I.;  the  unity  of  Germany  was  virtually 
destroyed.  The  wars  that  followed  the  French 
revolution  wrought  still  greater  chnnges,  and 
when  Napoleon  Dad  aanimied  the  imperial  dig- 
nity (1^04),  and  founded  the  Rhenish  confeder- 
acy, Francis  II.  in  1806  changed  his  title  into 
that  of  emperor  of  Austria  (as  anch  Francis  J,\ 
and  what  was  once  the  Roman,  now  tlie  German, 
empire  expired.  Its  restoration  was  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848-'y  tlie  favorite 
idea  of  a  party  in  the  Frankfurt  parliament. 
The  refViaaT  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
iiui>orial  crown  made  me  scheme  a  failure.  In 
the  iiieaiiwhiie  several  otherni  on  archies  of  En- 
rope  had  taken  tlie  imperial  t  rl  Russia  as- 
sumed it  under  Peter  the  Great  (1721),  and  the 
assumption  was  in  time  acknowledged  by  all  the 
states  ot"  Europe.  The  empire  of  tlie  French, 
foundwl  by  Kapoleon  on  ttie  ruins  of  the  reiiub- 
lie,  perished  at  Watorloo  (1815),  to  be  revived 
after  two  revolutions  by  the  nephew  of  ita 
fuuuder  (1852).  On  the  Auiericaa  cujilinent 
several  empires  have  been  established,  but  most 
of  them  destroyed  by  revolutions.  That  of 
Mexico  under  Iturbido  (1822)  was  ephemeral; 
that  of  Hrazil  is  governed  constitutionally;  that 
of  Uayti,  which  was  nominally  constitutional, 
was  overtlirown  in  Jan.  1859,  and  replat^  hT 
a  republic.  The  Asiatic  Rtates  of  China,  Japan, 
and  A  nam,  the  Africau  Fez  uud  Morocw,  are 
also  ofu^n  called  empires. 

EMPUYSEMA,  a  diseased  condition  of  man 
and  animals,  in  which  ga^  are  dereToped  in 
or  have  heen  intro<Iuced  into  any  part  of  the 
body  ;  restricted,  however,  generally  to  the  di- 
latation tiie  cells  of  areolar  tissue  or  of  the 
lungs  by  atmospheric  air.  Ga^emis  collections 
iu  serons  cavitica^  or  in  canals  lined  with  :auc<>us 
membrane,  have  received  other  special  names. 
Three  kinds  are  nsaaily  described,  which  may 
be  eidled  surgical  or  traumatic,  s[i<>ntaneon^  and 

pulinonar\-  cmphysem.a.    Traumatic  etuphysc^ 

ma,  though  ^ways  subcntaoeous  in  the  com- 
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mcnccmont,  is  not  alwayji  nccoriiy).inied  hy 
wound  of  tlioekia;  it  ni^y  occur  ufter  sevcro 
contudooB  of  the  oltest^  or  afler  fractura  of  the 
vilM,  the  air  odls  of  the  lungs  being  runturcd, 
'  and  in  tho  latter  ciiso  punctured  by  tlie  broken 
bono,  with  or  wiihuut  external  communication. 
In  any  of  these  conditions,  if  t lie  wound  of  tho 
lung  be  f-iiKill,  aiul  e.-speclally  if  it  be  not  in  di- 
rect connection  \vit!i  an  opening  in  the  skin,  tho 
respired  air,  not  lieing  able  to  pass  out  freely, 
beoomes  iufiliruted  ia  the  areolar  or  cellular 
tiflsae,  fbrmlnir  a  wft  and  erepltntinf  swelfing^ 
•which  iTiay  extend  over  a  great  part  of  tho 
body ;  during  inspiration  the  air  eacapca  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  through  the  woaild  In 
the  liinp,  anil  during  expiration,  being  com- 
pressed between  tlio  hing  and  the  thoracic  walls, 
It  is  forced  into  tho  Hubciitancons  cells,  tbo 
amoQiit  teodiag  to  increase  at  each  performance 
of  the  naplratory  act.  Eniphj«eni«  may  arise 
from  any  portion  of  the  air  i)as»;ajcs,  and  fre- 
quently b  iecri  accompanying  wounds  of  tho 
larynx  and  tradjca;  if  tho  external  wound  be 
extensive,  and  the  opening  in  the  lung  or  trachea 
stnaU,  this  com|ilicatioti  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  are  painfnl  constriction 
of  the  chest  at  the  iiyared  part,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  may  beoome  almost  insup- 
poruiblo.  and  even  produce  death  by  suffoca- 
tion. The  swelling  of  emphysema  may  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  effusions  of  fluids  under  the 
skin  by  its  crepitation  and  elasticity,  by  its  not 
pitting  on  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  by  the 
abfvenoe  of  rcilness,  [xiin,  and  weight.  Afler 
distending  the  cellular  tissae  under  the  skin,  the 
Mr  may  penetrate  between  the  mnselea,  along 
mucous  canals,  vosselsi,  and  nerves,  to  tlie  in- 
most reoeases  of  the  organism.  The  treatment 
oomdatsln  letting  out  the  oonliMd^r  by  minute 
punctures  witli  a  lancet,  by  proventinj^  its  rc- 
accninulatioii  by  proper  bandages,  and  m  cases 
of  extreme  oppression  b}'  paracentesis  or  in- 
cision of  tho  thoracic  walls  {  the  care  may  be 
liastened  by  antiphlogistle  meaniret,  and  by 
stimulating  applications  and  frictions.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  desirous 
ofjeeoring  immunity  from  mihtary  service,  and 
fur  purt>oses  of  mendicancy  and  deception,  to 
artificially  inflate  with  air  various  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  to  pretend  that  their  con- 
dition is  tlie  result  of  cbronto  or  congenital  dis- 
Msea ;  the  treatmetit  In  these  oases  eoamtM  hi 
scarification':,  bandars,  and  tonic  frictions.  Af- 
ter exposure  to  great  euld,  in  oert^n  cases  of  in- 
ternal Doisoning  and  of  pouanooa  bites,  after  co- 
pious bleedings  and  various  severe  accidents,  and 
in  debilitated  conditions  accompanied  by  gan- 
grene, there  oocasionallv  arises  an  emphysema- 
tous complioatioo,  wbiclb  is  treated  in  tho  same 
imuMMT  as  the  preeeding  variety.— Pnlmomny 
amphysema  may  be  either  vascular  or  interlob- 
ular. In  the  first  the  vesicles  are  enlarged,  rup- 
tur>  1,  and  united  together,  and  tho  lunj^s,  when 
the  chest  is  0|>enod,  may  bo  so  distended,  more 
especially  tho  upper  lobes,  as  to  protrude  from 
itioavhy;  whenooHyooandaiaaBbetediitproii- 


es  npon  and  displaces  the  heart  and  the  other 

lung;  such  diseased  portions  arc  Btronjtly  crepi- 
taoti  part  with  theur  contained  air  with  difficulty, 
and  float  very  lighdy  on  water.  In  Inleriolralar 
emphysema  the  distended  vesicles  asstitne  an 
irregular  fonn,  sometimes  of  considerable  size, 
and  are  situated  Joat  nader  the  pleura ;  they 
may  be  made  by  pressure  to  more  under  the 
serous  covering  as  far  as  the  next  lobular  di- 
vision oftlio  orpan ;  sometimes  tho  enlarged 
vesicles  are  not  in  the  subseroos  tissue,  but  in 
the  tiame  separating  the  lobniee,  between  wMdb 
they  may  descend  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Th^  varieties  are  usually  combined,  their 
aymjptoms  are  the  snme^  and  flia  latt4?r  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  consequence  of  the  for- 
mer, the  distention  and  rupture  of  the  vesicles 
proceedinjf  to  a  greater  extent.    Laennec  and 
Piorry  maintained  that  polmonary  catarrh  was 
one  or  tlie  principal  cMntm  of  flie  ditetatfon  of 
the  vesicles,  which,  nnablo  to  free  fhrrr^.-lvo? 
from  the  viscid  mucus  witliout  great  etf'ort, 
of  necessity  became  enlarged;  Loais  seems  to 
consider  that  there  is  some  power  oC  active 
dilatation  bronght  into  play,  though  be  gives  no 
Batisfactory  definition  of  the  agency.  Admit- 
ting the  connection  between  emphysema  and 
fAstmeted  bronchi,  with  the  flnMianed  an- 
thors,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  the  for- 
mer a  direct  consequence  of  the  latu^r ;  meas- 
ured by  a  pressure  gauga,  the  Ibrced  expiratory 
act  has  been  found  ^  more  powerful  tnan  the 
act  of  forced  inspiration ;  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner 
has  well  observed  (in  his 'vv I  l  k  on  bronchitis), 
whenever  viscid  obstrootions  are  to  be  remov^ 
from  the  tSr  passages,  the  air  Is  gradmdty  ez« 
polled  from  the  affected  part  of  tho  Inng  hy 
expiration,  and  they  become  collapsed  in  pro- 

Sortion  to  the  obstruction.  Emphysema  is  the 
irect  opposite  to  bronchial  collapse,  and  the 
indirect  consequence  of  it ;  becao«»e,  whenever  a 
iiart  of  tho  lung  is  ol>strncted  nr  <  i-llapsed  from 
oroncbitis  or  any  other  cause,  the  air  anriog  in- 
spiration moat  rash  with  greater  fiwoe  and  vol* 
nme  into  tho  portions  still  freely  open.  Bron- 
chitie  accumulation  and  coUapso  are  most 
comnoH  at  tlie  posterior  and  lower  part  of  tha 
lungs,  and  emphysema  on  the  firee  anterior  bor- 
ders ;  the  emphysematous  portfons  are  earily 
inflated  from  the  bronchi,  while  tlic  collapsed 
porta  are  not.  EmpbTsema  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially a  meehanieai  lesion  from  distention  of 
tho  air  cells,  in  proportion  to  which  the  flow  of 
blood  through  tho  ultimate  capillaries  of  the 
lungs  is  arrested,  eaoalng  absorption  of  their 
walls,  and  tension  and  obliteration  of  their  ves- 
sels. In  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Groux,  with  con- 
genital fissure  of  tho  sternum,  in  the  course  of 
prolonged  forced  expiration,  tho  chost  and  abdo- 
men beeoHM  amaller,  the  vefoe  at  (he  root  of  tha 
neck  swollen,  tho  npper  intercostal  spaces  con- 
vex, and  the  fissure  assumes  its  greatest  width  ; 
and  abofa  tiie  pulsatile  cardiac  tumor  is  n  pro- 
truding mass  which  rxrcuHsion  shows  to  be  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  uj)per  lobe  of  tho  rig^t 
long;  IhiaetnthravUtttoligbtontbeatdlnarf 
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euaes of  cmpTiysema,  tliougli  tlic  c^Ah are  donbt- 
les  dilated,  because  the  protru^iion  is  evidently 
iam,  not  ao  mocb  to  the  obstructed  passage  of  air 
or  blood,  as  to  active  moacnkr  effort,  and  to  the 
raiding  of  tho  whole  thoracic  conteDts  by  the  dla- 
pliragm  and  abdoftiinal  muscles  in  acavitv  whose 
000/  ir«U  is  «^«*fig'^nl  in  front,  where  of  oonne 
Ae  five  portloik  of  tiie  lung  would  protrndo. 
Etnpbysema  haa  been  traced  to  comprL-sision  of 
the  bronchi  by  tumors ;  to  the  great  respiratory 
«8brtB  required  in  playing  on  certain  wind  in- 
strument'^, sliowing  tlio  conneciioa  between  this 
disease  and  forced  expLration,  and  as  partly  ex- 
emplified in  the  above  case  of  Mr.  Groux ;  the 
dMpowtion  to  thia  diaeaae  has  also  been  oonsid- 
«VM  hereditary,  and  doobtlea  many  oases  of  so 
c^Ied  b'     ilitary  phthisic  or  flst!iir,a  are  duo  to 
the  resicular  dilatation  consequent  on  spasmodio 
broochial  oontractions.  It  is  found  io  both  sexes, 
at  all  a^3,  and  iti  all  constitotions ;  onoe  devel- 
it  reiuiUDs  during  life,  sometimes  station* 
ary,  but  generally  increasing,  with  irregtdar  in- 
tMTsls  of  ease ;  the  drauMBais  •ometinua  snoh 
Hist  the  patient  ii  obnged  to  rft  up  Is  order  to 
breathe  ;  slijjbt  causo?,  as  a  catarrh,  exposure  to 
irritating  gases  or  dust,  or  vivid  emotions,  are 
sofiBcient  to  brinff  on  an  attaek.  jBsnaination 
of  the  cbest  will  show  an  enlargement  of  the 
affected  side  at  the  upper  region  of  the  ribs  and 
laterooatsl  ^aoes.    On  percussion  the  chest  is 
very  sonoiDtt^  and  the  respiratory  sounds  fee* 
ble,  with  rilea  aonorous,  dry,  or  hnraid,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  accompanying  catarrhal  condition, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cough.  It  is  a 
Tery  eommon  Abaasa,  generallf  dironic  in  its 
T\a'--i:.  but  sometimes  scute  and  speedily  fatal. 
It  may  be  known  by  the  occurrence  of  dyspnOBo, 
wlth<mi  palpitations,  disease  of  the  heart,  cade- 
or  wrer,  and  often  withoat  aoj  signs  (tf 
catarrh.  The  principles  of  traatment  are  to 
guard  against  ])ulmonary  congestion  by  proper 
depletives,  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  retina* 
lioB  by  opium  and  other  sedatives,  to  strengthan 
the  weakened  system  by  tonics,  to  relieve  tbo 
obstructed  bronchi  by  emetics  aud  expectorants, 
and  to  avoid  all  the  exciting  causes  of  catarrh 
and  brooohitisi  the  most  ^sqnent  originators 
and  amn^^aton  ot  the  disease. 

mrSON,  William,  a  IJrItisb  autbor  and 
critic,  bora  in  1790.  died  at  iiaileybury,  near 
Hertford,  Die.  i  .  is  l\  He  was  educated  at 
IFirirbeytor  iiiid  at  Trinity  college,  Cmibridge, 
and  upon  tho  retirement  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh became  professor  of  law  at  the  East  India 
oompaDy's  college  at  Hf^leybniy,  a  positioa 
-mlAeb.  he  ooenpnia  vaffl  Ms  death.  Sahseqnent 
to  1S40  he  was  the  editor  of  th,  "Edinburgh 
Beview,"  to  which  his  contrit-  itions  were  ua- 
aeious.  TiiAt  which  attr  ii  tu'l  K[<>st  attention 
Tras  on  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold."  Ho  married 
the  only  ci/ild  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  addressed 
to  hira  some  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 

EMPYHEUM,  or  Empi uuh  (Gr.  «r,  in,  and 
wip,  fire),  a  name  pwk  if  the  Ihthers  m  tlie 
cliurch  and  tho  ancient  theologians  to  tbo  bi^rh- 
fist  point  of  the  heavens,  where  was  (he  habi- 


tation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  description 
of  tit.  Paul,  Lueem  Dem  habitat  inaccmibiUmf 
and  where  the  saints  o^oyed  (he  iMatifle  vision. 

EMS,  or  Bad-Ems,  a  German  watering?  plaee 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  tbo  Lalm,  15  ni.  N. 
from  Wiesbaden,  to  which  and  to  Baden -Bodea 
it  is  in£arior  in  ex(ent  and  splendor ;  pop,  atwnt 
^000.  It  Is  shnt  in  by  mountains,  surroanded 
by  pictares<iuo  scenery,  and  has  a  terrace  by 
the  river  side  serving  for  a  promenade.  The 
Kurhaut^  a  large  chatsm,  fiofmeriy  a  ducal  res* 
.idenee,  is  let  in  apartments  to  visitors,  b^de 
which  the  place  has  u  number  of  lodging  houses, 
and  a  new  Kunaal  built  by  the  grand  duke 
at  (lie  side  of  the  Lahn,  containing  a  eq/'S,  a 
hall  room,  and  gambling  saloons.  The  number 
of  visitors  is  about  4,000  or  5,000  annually, 
comprising  many  English  and  Kufisians.  Tlie 
revenue  from  the  gaming  tables  forms  an  impoi^' 
tant  item  in  the  receipts  of  the  duchpr  of  Nassau, 
but  tho  duke*s  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  play. 
The  springs,  whidi  have  been  fomous  since  the 
14(h  esntoiy,  and  are  snnpoeed  to  hare  been 
known  to  the  Bomans,  are  nsed  ibr  both  baih* 
ing  and  drinlclng.  The  waters  are  more  or 
less  impregnated  witli  carbonic  acid,  have  a 
temperature  of  from  98**  to  186"  F.,  and  ure  es- 
teemed for  their  efficacy  in  nervous,  liver,  and 
dyspeptic  oomplaint^i,  aud  also  in  diseases  of  the 
cheet  and  eyes. 

EMS  (anc.  Amitia  or  Amitiu$)^  a  river  of  N. 
"W.  Germany,  rising  in  Lippe-Detmold,  passing 
through  Hanover,  and  flowing  into  the  Dollart. 
It  is  an  important  channel  of  oommnnioation, 
is  navigable  aboot  IS  m.  hy  veassls  of  flOO  ton% 
and  is  234  ni.  long. 

•  £MS£R,  UlkBQ^>YM^a,  one  of  the  most  active 
opponents  of  Luther  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic thcokM^ana  of  Gafmany^  born  in  Ulm  in 
1472,  SMVor.  8,  1897.  In  1609  he  became 

Erofessor  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where 
lUther  is  said  by  liitn  to  have  been  ainuug  his 
popils.  In  1504  lie  establislied  himself  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  Im'  al- >  Tttred  at  the  university, 
and  in  the  year  ibiluwiiig  Duko  George  of  Sax- 
ony made  him  his  secretary.  With  Luther  and 
the  tfaeologiaoa  of  Wittenberg  generally  he  waa 
on  good  terms  nntil  the  dnipQtation  of  Ldp- 
sic  in  1510,  fVom  which  time  he  mad  ;',  1:.  >n 
with  Dr.  £ck,  incessant  endeavors  to  oppose  the 
increasing  influence  of  Luther  and  the  progresa 
of  Pn)te8tantism.  The  Ger^nmi  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  Luther  was  attacked  l)y  him  aa  er- 
roneous, whereupon  it  was  forbidden  in  Saxony 

SDoke  George.  Emser  then  himself  pobliu^ 
a  trandatioQ  of  the  New  Testament  Into  Ger* 
man,  made  from  tlie  Vulgate  (Dresden,  1527). 
He  also  wrote  Vita  S.  Bennoni*^  as  he  ascribed 
to  St.  Iknno  his  recovery  from  a  severe  sickness. 

EMC  {Jnmaitu  Nof(p  JlolhuuJ'ur,  Latham),  a 
bird  closely  allied  to  tho  ca:iso wary,  a  native  of 
New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  island^.  The 
ema  differs  from  the  cassowary  in  iu  broader 
hill,  in  its  hesd  covered  with  feathers  above, 
and  in  its  smaller  and  more  obtuse  ctnws ;  as 
in  the  la(ter,  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck 
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are  naleed,  the  legBloog  aodrobasi  and  protect- 
ed hf  atrooc  mmmi,  and  tha  wtagi  and  tidl  not 

apparent ;  the  middle  toe  in  the  longest,  the  in- 
ner the  shortest.  This  bird  w(is  muned  cma  by 
UnMaiSMk.  OOioolltl^  who  confounded  it  with 
die  oaHomij  or  wax  of  the  Molaoeas;  to  dis- 
tingDhh  them,  omHIiologists  oall  the  prewnt  bird 
New  Holland  emu.  Tln  re  isosily  out' sp.  i  lrn  nf 
the  genus,  living  in  th<)  eucalvptm  ami  catuor 
i4na  foreets  in  the  AusbvIiaB  Idands.  Its 
Jpn-Tfi  riTont  7  fi  rt;  its  plnmage  is  thick, 
and  of  ti  brownish  color.  The  feathers  are  re-., 
marlcable  from  their  two  central  stems  being 
nnited  at  the  baae^  bearing  simple  barbs,  and 
sometimes  very  short  barbnie*.  The  form  ia 
thick  ftnd  heavy,  tin*  IkicV  art  IumI,  the  dennded 
oeok  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  feathers  oa  the 
bead  are  few,  simple,  and  hdi^Ukia.  The  aura 
presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  ostrich  in  its 
anatoniioal  stractnre ;  a  wide  membranons  bog 
is  formed  below  the  crop  by  a  dilatation  of  tiio 
cesophagns,  which  ends  in  a  slightly  developed 
gizzard;  the  int<>9tinal  canal  is  abont  16  feet 
lonff ;  tlio  win(l[M[!(i  is  very  long,  and  at  its  52d 
ring  opens  into  an  immense  muscular  sac,  whose 
BsefanotwellasoeirtiiiMd;  aoeording  to  Wagner, 
tfie  bones  of  the  wri^it  are  wanting  in  this  bird. 
The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  call  the  emu 
fOirembang.  It  is  a  timid  bird,  running  wtth 
great  rapidity,  and  very  rarelv  taken ;  it  was 
once  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney, 
but  civilization  has  now  driven  it  beyond  the 
Blue  moontaios.  It  prefers  open  stimbby  plaooa 
and  sandy  plalm,  when  pmniMd  tttakat  read* 
ily  to  the  water,  and  swims  with  its  body  most- 
ly submerged.  It  feeds  on  fruita,  berries,  roots, 
nnd  various  herbs.  The  female  lays  6  or  7  egws,* 
in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  earth ;  the 
male  batches  the  eggs,  and  takes  care  of  the 
brood  nntil  they  can  provide  for  thernsthts; 
the  yoong  are  of  a  grayish  color,  with  4  bands 
of  bright  red.  The  flesh  ia  eaten  by  tho  lui- 
tivep,  nnd  is  psaid  to  bare  the  taste  of  beef. 

ENALIOSAURIAN8  (Gr.  «»aXi«r,  marine, 
and  iravpor,  a  lizard),  an  order  of  foa»l  marine 
MfttUea,  fonnd  in  the  liassio,  trlaasic,  and  (Tet** 
eeoos  epochs.  They  present  the  strangest  forms, 
Tiniting  in  their  struciuro  charactera  which  ap- 
pear at  tirst  sight  incompatible.  Tbev  have  the 
T«rtebrm  of  fishea,  the  teeth  of  erooocUlaaa,  the 
body  of  lizards,  the  pnddlc--  of  cetaceans  or  hi.t,' 
rino  tarries,  and  some  have  a  lung  snake-like 
nedc.  Many  of  these  aqnatio  ssnrians  attained 
•  large  ajee,  and  from  their  voracity  must  have 
boMi  the  terror  of  the  waters  of  the  second* 
ary  cfKKJh,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
great  sanroid  fishes  of  the  carboniferoos 
period. '  Fietet  considers  them  as  ooming  neot^ 
est  to  the  sanrians,  though  po  different  from 
any  e.\isting  types  as  to  re(i«ire  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  order,  wIioho  principal  char- 
eeters  are  bioooeave  vertel^,  wider  than 
long,  with  lamhiie  feeUy  nnfted  to  the  bodies; 
oonicnl  ti  i  t!(,  without  cavity  at  tiieir  bas^e,  im- 
plante<l  in  short  deep-seated  alveoli;  and  4 
dMrt^  ftMMNd  ]inA%- whoee  llBgeie  iw  iwiMd 


by  discoidal  bonea  dlqwaed  JUu  tboee  of  oeta- 
eetna.    They  have  hem  divided  into  2  groops, 

whose  rhnrni  fer-  r(irre~pond  also  to  their  geo- 
logical position.  The  ichihyosanrians (inclndinc 
the  i^tkwttauna  and  jilaummrwi)  have  well- 
developed  crania,  with  fmall  fd^to  and  cavities; 
these  have  lieen  fonnd  in  the  Jurassic  and  treta- 
(  I  ous  strata.  The  other  group,  the  simosauriana 
(iuoluding  nothomurvt,  timotaurvs,  dcoX  have 
the  efamam  tritii  very  large  temporal  foMNi 
and  orbital  and  nasal  cavities ;  they  are  found 
only  in  the  triasmc  strata.  The  first  twogenere 
aretheb'^t  kno'.vii,  and  tbe'DMMfceoaiaMMiin  tiie 
atrata of  England  and  Germany;  the  irhfJivo- 
•mtrtMmnst  have  atuined  u  length  ol  iicinlv  25 
feet,  and  the  ple.<iio»aurn«  of  more  than  12,  and 
both  presenteidl  forms  moat  unlike  those  of  tuj 
eodrtiag  animali,  tiraagh  adnriimbly  adapted  to 
the  cirnim«tAnces  in  which  they  lived.  (Bet 
lonTHvunAURira,  and  Puwiosavritb.) 

£NAMHUC,  PiBOKS  YAVDROsqtm  Diel  d',  a 
French  navigator,  born  in  Dieppe,  died  in  St. 
Christopher,  W.  I.,  Dec.  1630.  Being  of  an 
adventurous  sp  irit,  ho  sailed  from  Dieppe  in 
1626  in  a  brigantine  of  8  gona,  for  the  Aotiilea. 
Belauded  ia  the  isiaiid  of  8t  Ohriatopher  on  tlie 
same  day  with  a  party  of  Enpli  h  i  ilonista, 
with  whom  he  divided  the  isJund,  and,  until 
bis  death,  held  the  French  half  of  tlie  oolonv 
with  extraordinary  tenacity.  In  1635  he  took 
possession  of  Martinique  iu  the  name  of  the 
*  in^  of  FruHM^aid  flniBded  the  lowii  ef  8I» 
Pierre. 

EyAiaSLLnrO,  Hwait  of  applying  a  eoet* 
ing  of  vitreous  snbstancea  ca!1r<!  (  namels  to  a 
surface  of  gla^  or  of  metal,  aiid  baking  this  in 
by  a  fusing  lieat.   In  its  homeliest  application 
it  is  a  sort  of  gliutlng,  and  as  applied  by  mod- 
em methods  to  ornament  and  pmtect  Hurfaces 
of  cast  or  wrgught  iron,  it  may  be  considered 
simply  a  process  of  Japahsiiio,  whioh  see.  Bj 
the  fMflity  irlth  which  colors  might  1>e  intro- 
duced in  the  vitreous  com])onnds  cr  i^y  plied  to 
tiiem  and  become  fixed  by  a  ijecond  baking,  the 
art  wa-s  in  early  times  exceedingly  popular, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  attained  n  liiglier  rank 
even  than  it  now  holds,  as  one  of  the  fine  art* 
The  ancient  Persians  and  Arabiana  nppear  to 
have  practised  it  opon  earthenware  and  poroe- 
bdn;  tnd  the  mode  of  eoloring  this  ware  at  llie 
present  day  is  properly  a  proce^-  of  tnninelling, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  descripiion  to  bt)  given  of 
this  manuflMBCnrei   Articles  of  pottery  enamel* 
led  in  colors  are  fonnd  among  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient TTiebes,  and  in  many  of  tne  cities  of  Egypt 
are  buildings  constructed  of  enamelled  bricks 
taken  fhm  the  ruins  of  older  cities.  Wilkinson 
rtates  that  <*it  hasheen  qnesdoned  if  the  Egyp- 
tians nndersto  d  tho  art  of  enamelling  u[)on 
gold  or  silver,  but  we  might  infer  it  froiu  an 
expression  of  Pliny,  tvlio  aaja:  *The  Egyptians 
paint  their  silver  vases,  representing  Annbis 
upon  them,  the  silver  being  painted  and  not  en- 
graved;' atid  M.  Dubois  had  in  his  possession 
a  specimen  of  Enrptian  enamel."    jEVom  the 
EgyptiiM  ite  ifi  M  MllpMed  to  bft^  piMe&li 
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Oreeksi  and  afl«nrard  to  the  Romaos, 
BkOOgldart^  however,  in  his  TraiU  dt$  arts 

ramifuea,  tracer,  it.-*  intrcKluotion  into  Italy  from 
tliu  Balearic  hslcs  by  tho  Spaniards,  whu  de- 
rived Ute  art  from  the  Arabs.  The  Romans  in- 
trodooedit  into  Qiml  Britain,  as  api»an»  horn. 
TBrioas  enameUeJ  trinkets  that  hav«  been  img 
up  there  with  other  ve-li;:t  of  tlie  Roman  con- 
^oerors.  That  the  Saxons  practi!>ed  thu  art  a{>- 
ptaxi  from  an  eoaoMllwl  jewel  foand  in  Som- 
er^^etshire,  and  prescrvcJ  Oxford,  which 
beard  an  ioscription  stating  Unit  it  was  made 
by  direction  of  the  great  Alfred.    The  gold  cup 

e'ven  bjKiitt  John  to  tfa«  oorDoeation of  Ityim 
ITonolk  flDOwa,  by  the  eonwed  eoameudd 
dresses  of  tho  fijjures  with  which  it  is  emlxjl- 
liiihed,  that  the  Nonnana  also  practised  the  art. 
Among  the  Oanls  enamelling  upon  metallic  suT' 
faces  ii^  tmderstotid  to  havo  been  in  use  in  tiie 
8d  Century.  As  [iractiscK.!  upon  earthenware  iu 
the  style  caU<xl  t)y  the  French  faienee  commune 
•»  imaiUiu  and  by  the  Italiana  ma^oliea  ware^ 
itwaieamsd  to  great  perfeetion  in  tho  16th 
•entury  ut  Castel  Duranti."  and  at  Florence  by 
tbe  brothers  Fuutana  d'  Urbiuo.  Other  Italian 
citiM  ndoipled  the  favorite  art,  and  Faenza  bo* 
came  f  imons  for  the  works  of  Guido  Selvii<;gio. 
Th«.  articles  prtxIuo<;<l  in  tliin  style  were  rulher 
objticts  of  luxury  than  of  use,  Some  were 
ntenaila  for  the  tables  of  princes,  adorned  with 
the  most  defieato  sculptures  and  splendid  paiut- 
faigs.  lliere  were  also  vases  of  numerous  rorms, 
small  flasks  covered  with  tendrils,  figures  of 
saints,  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  paintod  tilea, 
Aw.,  all  formed  merely  of  bdced  clay  covered 
with  an  opaqne  enamel  composed  of  sand,  load, 
and  till,  upoa  which  the  designs,  in  some  iustari- 
oea  thgae  of  Bapha^  wore  painted  in  enamel 
oolonndbttkoaitt.  TUahi^  stylo  hardly  out- 
lived the  artists  who  perfccte<l  it ;  and  from 
15^0  it  gradually  deterioral«jd.  Ikruard  de 
Palissy,  by  practice  of  25  years  directed  to  the 
fiodnction  of  a  cup  like  one  of  great  beauty 
shown  to  him,  sought  to  introduce  the  art  in 
Franco,  and  Ins  works  became  very  famous,  but 
his  method  died  witli  him.  Uis  productions 
won  intovcating  as  tnte  oopleo  of  natoral  ob- 
jects, in  relief,  and  colored  with  exnct  faithful- 
ne.ss.  Some  of  these  objects  were  fossil  shells 
from  tiM  Faria  basin.  Of  late  years  the  art 
haa  beaa  ronved  in  France,  chiefly  through 
tho  skill  of  M.  Brongniart;  and  in  Berlin  also 
beautiful  work  of  tin  kiml  Isas  been  executed 
\a  M.  Feilner. — Painting  in  enamel,  as  prac< 
ttaod  vpon  plates  of  gold  and  copper,  can  hardly 
be  regardeil  m  applied  to  works  of  high  art 
Qatii  thi»  I7ih  c«!ntury.  Jean  Tootin,  a  gold- 
smith at  ChAteaudnn,  appears  about  the  year 
1630  to  have  first  made  enamels  of  fine  OM^ 
colors,  and  applied  them  to  portraits  and  hb- 
torical  subject 9.  Other  artists  profited  by  his 
iostructtoasi  and  several  mioiatore  painters  at- 
liined  great  ^Batlnolion  io  tUs  branch.  The  art 
■fterward  fell  Into  disasc,  and  was  only  applied 
to  oraainootinff  watch  oases  and  rings.    In  the 


in  soma  fine  portraita  by  Aaguatin,  and  wiora 
IVenbh  and  £nglis)i  artists  have  sinoe  oxeeatod 

many  fine  portraits  in  this  style,  distiiigtiished 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors,  and  the  muro 
valuable  for  their  permanenoj.  A  ^eco  of  6 
inches  in  its  lontgast  dinMUMkmB  was  considered 
tba  largest  tisat  ootdd  with  safety  be  tinder* 
taken;  forwitli  (In.-  im  rease  of  size  tho  liability 
of  ii\itti7  to  tiie  enamel  by  cracking,  and  to  thio 
plato  by  swelling  and  blistering  in  the  8ev«ral 
prort;<^''c?  of  baking,  rapidly  increjiscd ;  but  by 
backui^  liie  metallic  plato  with  one  of  porcelain, 
the  work  is  now  executed  in  pieces  of  much, 
larger dimonwoofcOToo  18 inehsa  hj naarfar a* 
great  a  breadth,  llioimioessisiisiiiflyooiiaiiet- 
ed  as  foil o w h .  T! i ^  j  tl :i te  is  (Hinted  on  ootil  ri^t 
with  a  ground  of  white  enamel,  and  on  this  tho 
design  is  lightly  sketched  with  a  pencil,  tidng 
r<  J  \atriol  mixed  with  oil  of  spike.  The  colors, 
buely  ground  and  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  are 
then  laid  on  as  in  miniature  punting.  By  gen* 
tlo  beat  tho  oil  is  OTapoFBteo,  and  in  an  enain* 
aller^  firo  tho  plato  is  naxt  aado  red-hot  to 
incorporate  tho  c  li  rs  with  the  enamel.  Tlie 
painting  may  then  he  retooohed,  and  the  ooloni 
again  be  burned  in,  and  tiiis  may  bo  repoated 
ficvoral  times  if  necessary.  Bat  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy in  the  first  drawing  and  coloring  is  esMn- 
tial  for  a  perfect  picture.  Iu  thia  department 
mi^  bo  oonsoUed  the  work  of  Ck>nnt  de  Laborda, 

tre. — In  the  orfliiiiirr  ])ror(/--i'S  nf  cnruuelling, 
the  enamels  used  for  tho  grouiid  are  opaque,  and 
must  bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  without  fusing 
than  the  colored  enamels,  Mhich  aro  afterward 
melted  into  them.  They  are  made  after  a  great 
variety  of  recii>es,  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  bo  applied.  All  those  deskned 
fat  ttOtaOie  wumo»  bavo  a  trsssparent  bassL 
which  is  rendered  opoaue  by  tho  substitution  or 
combined  oxide  of  leau  and  oxide  of  tin,  in  the 
place  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  as  one  of  its  ingre- 
dients. Five  differentmixturcs  of  the  two  oxides 
are  in  use,  the  proportions  varying  from  3^  parts 
of  lead  and  1  of  tin  to  7  i)arts  of  lead  and  1  of 
tin.  The  two  metals,  in  the  desired  proportion, 
are  melted  together,  and  the  oonbinod  oxide  is 
removed  as  fast  as  it  appears  upon  tlie  surface. 
Wh^  the  oxidation  is  as  thoroughly  effected  as 
praotleabla^  the  product  is  well  wi^ed  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  metal  that  may  have 
escaped  oxidation,  as  these  would  greatly  im- 
pair the  quality  of  the  enamel;  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  essential  that  the  metals  tbetnselves 
aboidd  bo  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  the 
n^nal  nllays  found  with  them.  One  or  other  of 
the  mixtures  of  oxides  obtained  by  the  method 
described  is  next  melted  with  proper  quantities 
of  silica  (pounded  quartz^  saltpetre,  and  a  littlo 
borax ;  the  last  gives  greater  ftuibility  as  its  pro* 
portion  is  increased,  and  no  Tiii>ro  is  used  when 
the  enamel  is  to  bo  applied  upon  copper  or 
silver  than  upon  gold.  The  platea  are  some- 
times chemically  acted  on  by  the  ctiarnel,  and 
if  the  gold  of  the  gold  plates  is  alloyed  with 
loo  nMb  oopp«r,  Iba  aflbel  of  this  la  peroslvad 
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bi  iaiakfaglibibtf^^  For 
making  e^ored  gii«m«!%  etther  fhe  opaqm  or 

trnnspiirent  enamel  serves  as  a  base,  andivith  it 
is  melted  a  suitable  proportion  of  some  meuUIic 
fluUie  M  ft  eotoring  matter ;  for  a  blae  enamel, 
the  opaqno  in  nsed  vith  oxide  of  cobalt ;  for  a 
green,  uxide  of  cbromtum,  or  binoxidu  of  cop- 
per; for  a  violet,  peroxide  of  maDgaoese; 
for  a  j«Uow,  ohloridA  of  ^ver;  for  a  purple^ 
purple  of  Cnrins;  and  for  a  Uaek,  the  trans- 
parent eiiatnel  is  used  witli  mixed  <>\I  -  of 
•opper,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  The  ditler* 
•nt  anameU,  being  prepared  bdbrahand,  are 
"whpn  w  nnti-'d  for  nse  crashed  to  powder,  and 
then  kept  ut  liand  und«^r  water  in  vessels  well 
covered  to  protect  them  fVom  all  impurities. 
The  matallio  aurfaoea  to  be  coated  are  deaned 
by  boUing  to  an  alkaline  eolation,  and  are  then 
washed  with  pure  water.  Tlie  copper  alloy  in 
gold  may  be  aissolved  from  the  surface  by  boil' 
fng  in  a  strong  solution  of  40  parts  of  ealtpetre, 
26  of  altiin,  nnd  35  of  common  fsftlt. — In  the  man- 
ufacture of  enanielkd  earthenware,  the  white 
enamel  is  prepared  by  melting  100  lbs.  of  lead 
With  16  to  50  Ibflb  of  tin,  and  adding  to  the  ox- 
Idea  thos  obtained  the  same  weight  of  quartz 
sand,  and  80  lbs.  or  thereabout  of  cotmnoa 
salt.  The  whole  being  well  rubbed  together  is 
melted ;  and  tbongh  it  may  appear  of  dark  color, 
it  afterward  becomes  v.  tiitc  when  re<lticed  to 
powder  and  baked  upon  tlie  utensils.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  materials  employed  are  very 
variable,  and  other  ingredients  also  are  often  ia- 
trodneed,  partieolarly  <alde  of  manganese,  ih» 
effect  of  which  in  small  quantity  is  to  yield  its 
oxygen  to  any  carbonaceous  impurities  that  may 
be  present,  and  remove  thecte  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  molted  mns9.  The  color- 
ed enamels  are  applied  by  painting  them  when 
finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  some  vegetable 
oil|  as  that  of  spike  lavender,  noon  the  white 
enamel,  either  before  or  after  this  nas  been  onoe 
heated,  and  tlicn  baking  them  in.  The  ovens 
for  metallic  articles  are  nmtlles  made  to  slide 
dosdy  into  the  fbmace,  and  furnished  with  a 
small  aperture  thronph  which  the  prop;rc«s  of 
the  operation  may  be  observed. — Tlio  enamelling 
of  cast  iron  cookin^r  utensils  was  pnictiscd  at 
the  close  of  the  last  oootory,  and  a  number  of 
diflbrent  roixtoree  of  the  materials  employed 
liavo  since  been  in  use.  The  use  of  lead  must 
be  carefully  avoided  in  articles  of  this  kind. 
Vessels  of  wrought  iron  aro  treated  bj  the 
same  yiroce«!a ;  and  iron  pi[H;  for  conveving 
water  U  advantageously  protect<i<l  by  a  clean 
silicious  enamel  not  liable  to  atlect  the  purity 
of  the  water.— The  patent  right  of  MesMS. 
Clarke  «f  England,  of  18S9,  consisted  In  the  use 
of  the  f)llowing  composition  and  method:  100 
lbs.  of  calcined  ground  tl  inta  aud  60  lbs.  of  borax 
calcined  and  finely  ground,  to  be  mixed,  fused, 
and  gradually  cooled.  Of  this,  40  lbs.  are  mixed 
with  5  lbs.  of  potters'  clay,  and  ground  in  water 
to  a  ]):isty  mas".  Tlie  vessel,  tirst  thoroughly 
cleaned,  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  this  about  i  of 
on  inch  thiot^aodleft  foritto  harden  in  a  want 


room.  A  new  eoaUng  is  next  added  prepared 
from  125  lbs.  of  white  glass  without  lead,  26  Iba. 
of  borax,  20  lbs.  of  soda  in  crystals,  which  have 
been  pulverized  and  fused  together,  ground, 
cooled  in  water,  and  dried.  To  45  lbs.  of  this 
1  lb.  of  pndn  is  ndded,  the  whole  mixed  in  hot 
water,  dried  and  pounded.  A  portiun  of  it  is  sill- 
ed over  the  other  costing  whde  it  is  still  moist, 
and  dried  in  a  stove  al  the  tempoatnre  of  boil" 
ingwater.  TbevcMellitiienlieatedinastoveor 
muffle  till  the  gla.^c  fust-^.  It  taken  out,  more 
glaze  powder  is  dusted  on  the  glaze  already  ia 
radon,  and  it  is  again  snl^ected  to  beat  Tbt 
process  now  employed  sucdf-^fnlly  by  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Griffiths  and  co.  of  Birmingham,  of  coating 
the  interior  surface  of  wrought  iron  vessels,  con- 
sists in  first  bmshing  it  over,  when  thoroq^ljf 
deaned,  with  a  sohttlon  of  gum  arabio ;  on  lliiB 
is  sifted  a  fim  vitrr  us  powder,  consisting  of 
180  parts  of  powdered  flint  glasd,  20i  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  12  of  boracio  acid.  These 
are  to  be  -vr!!  mixed,  melted  in  n  glass  maker's 
crucible,  and  pulvcriaed  80  as  to  pass  through 
a  sieve  of  60  holes  to  the  inch.  The  article 
thos  coated  is^aoed  in  an  oven  heated  to  from 
21f  *  to  800®  F.,  and  when  diy  is  removed  to 
another  oven,  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  till  tlie 

f la^  IB  seen  tlirough  the  aperture  to  be  melted, 
t  is  then  taken  out  and  annealed.  A  second  ap- 
plication  is  made  if  the  first  prove  imperfect. 
Great  caro  is  required  that  the  glassy  jirepara- 
tion  be  protect^  from  mixture  with  foreign 
mattery  and  it  is  well  to  glace  the  interior  of 
tiie  craeiblea  before  using  them.  OOlond  cnanK 
els  may  afterward  be  applied  to  tlic  surface  of 
the  white  cuatiug  if  desired.  By  this  method 
iron  plates  have  been  made  to  imitate  marble, 
and  mantels  for  fireplaces,  tables,  «fcc.,  have 
been  produced  ia  Kew  York  almost  e<)ual  in 
beauty  to  the  originals.  There  is,  however,  a 
tendency  in  the  mates  to  warp  bj  heat,  and  in 
the  enamel  to  seate  off;  and  this  latter  del^  la 
a  serious  objection  to  the  enamelled  iron  cooking 
utensils  sold  in  the  UnitedStates.  The  metal  and 
t  he  gl:ize  do  not  expand  and  contract  together. — 
Small  articles  of  enamel,  as  little  toys  imitiiting 
the  figures  of  birds,  &c.,  and  also  artificial  eyes, 
are  made  by  melting  with  the  table  blowpipe 
rods  or  tubes  of  cuamel  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  shaping  them  by  hand,  just  as  the 
glas^  blower  works  with  tubes  aud  rods  of  glaae. 
Artificial  eye«  are  thus  made  with  great  per- 
fection.— ^Enamelling  of  slates  to  imitate  marble 
and  malachite  wiis  introduced  in  London  not 
many  yeara  since  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Magnus;  and  the 
specimens,  then  quife  novel,  exhibited  at  the 
nreat  exhibition  of  1851,  received  high  praise  in 
me  report  of  the  Juries,  and  a  priae  medal  waa 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  The  art  was  first  prno- 
tlsed  in  tlie  Uuited  Ht&t&i  at  Hi»ston,  aud  slates 
from  Wales  were  imported  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Subsequently  the  dates  of  the  liCbi^ 
river  were  applied  to  this  use  in  Lehigh  co.,Penn., 
and  were  also  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  bo  there  en- 
amelled. In  Vermont  the  same  business  is  now 
carried  OQ  at  Teat  OutleioD,  where  grecztenp 
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mv9  qtiarries  of  slate,  and  an  cstablisiliment  of 
tht^  Fame  kin<l  i«  in  operation  in  New  York. 
A  trreat  variety  of  useful  articles  are  produced, 
VDOQg  which  the  moat  important  are  billiard 
■tdonertables,  mantels,  tnbtfor bathing,  sinka, 
&c.  The  slates  im  rec^'ived  from  the  qaarriea 
are  first  sawc-d  to  proper  Rh;i[)e,  then  planed  to 
oniform  thickn^s,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  pol- 
Uliing  istnncs.  The  ground  color  adapted  to  the 
marblo  it  is  designed  to  imitate  is  then  laid  on, 
and  aft«'r  tbi^  tlie  variegated  colorsj.  The  slab 
U  thea  placed  in  an  ovea  heated  to  SOO**,  and 
aDowad  to  ratnsiii  over  night  In  the  morning 
after  cooling  It  receives  a  coat  of  varnish,  and 
i*  rftnmed  to  the  ov«h  till  the  next  day.  Other 
beltings  and  Tamishtngs  alteniately  succeed, 
with  mbbing  with  puinico  store,  and  a  final 
polishing  with  pumico  stone,  rotten  stone,  and 
the  hiind,  completes  the  process. 

EKAKEA,  or  ExABTAf  a  cotmtry  of  £.  Afri- 
ca, W.  of  Abjasinia,  between  lat  9*  and  8*  K. 
aiMl  long.  83**  and  3*1"  E.,  15  days'  jonmey  from 
tiie  Nile.  It  is  elevated  above  the  adjacent  re- 
gions, traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  in  many 
parts  densely  wooded,  fertile,  and  waterc<l  by 
several  rivers.  It  ia  peopled  by  Galla.<>i,  among 
ik  linrn  are  found  a  few  Monammedans  and  Abys- 
NBiao  Christians.  It  ezporta  slaves,  ivory,  gol<L 
aoflbe.  hones,  nmak,  and  theakios  of  varions  wiki 
animAls,  in  exchange  f(»r  rock  salt  (the  national 
currency),  beads,  dagfjors.  knives,  gnns,  kitchen 
utensil  copper,  and  cotton  gooda.  The  capi- 
tal, Bakka,  is  a  considerable  place,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eibbe,  and  ia  visited  by 
caravans  which  come  fiom  thO  NUoaildihMn 
Goodar  in  AbT8aiQia» 

1t!f  AULT,  Lovn,  a  French  writer,  bore  at 
I«ifrny.  C.ilvado<«,  in  1824.  After  having  trav- 
ell«d  in  various  countries  and  vjsited  the  East 
in  1853,  he  went  in  1854  to  Northern  Eorope. 
His  C*HHantinopU  et  la  Turqiri*  KppwnA  in 
1885,  and  his  Vot/age  en  Laponie  et  »n  Nbrt^e 
in  ]>^o7.  He  lias  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  leading  reviews  and  nowspaners  of  Parts 
aader  tbe  nom  d$  plmme  of  Louis  ue  Vermont, 
sod  has  made  translations  from  Goethe's  TFer- 
lA*r,  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
ftom  the  w(»rks  of  Dickens.  He  is  now  the  lit- 
•rwT  critic  of  the  Paris  Conttituiionncl. 

rorCAUSTIO  (Or.  »r,in,  and  KavtmKot,  hum- 
InaX  a  term  applied  to  the  methnd  of  fixing 
tmon  npon  ol^ecta  by  borninff  them  in.  £a- 
aBMlKtig  in  eolora  b  an  eoeanatto  proeeM.  Tbo 
word  h  most  commonly  nscd  in  its  npplicMlon 
to  an  ancient  method  of  painting,  iii  which  wax 
was  vmployed  with  the  colors,  and  a  coating  of 
tha  aane  material  was  finally  applied  to  the  pio* 
tare  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  lipht.  In  modern  use  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tiles  are  cidled  encaustic ;  and  by  the  French 
teamoopilhflt  la  applied  to  prcparatkMU  of 
wax  used  for  polishing  and  protecting  the  sur- 
hwe  of  wood.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
aadntart  of  ancaaatio  painting  is  derived  from 
tiw  mention  made  of  it  by  Pliny  ("  Natural  His- 
tory," Hb.  xxzv,  oh.  xi.))  Uarcianos  (Ub.  zriLX 


8X1(1  Julius  Pnnln^;  (lib.  vii.  ft  gfq.).  Count  Caylat 
called  the  ulteulion  of  the  French  academy  of 
belles-lettres  to  it  in  1755;  and  M.  Haclielicr, 
aathor  of  a  treatise  JJe  Vhittoire  et  du  Mcrst 
sit  SMV,  had  prodnoed  a  piotora 
m  wax  in  1749.  In  16'2y  M.  do  Montabert,  in 
his  Train  de$  Unu  let  genres  mintur&,  favor- 
ably noticed  tho  {nocess,  and  M.  Darozier  of 
Paris  soon  after  announced  that  he  had  perfectly 
succeeded  with  the  method  given  by  Montabert. 
The  ancient  methods  appear  to  have  consisted 
in  the  vm  of  wax  crajoos,  in  which  tbe  eolora 
were  embodied,  and  wbidb  wera  need  upon  a 
heated  surface,  the  outline  of  the  picture  hav- 
ing been  first  traced.  The  whole  was  after- 
ward covered  with  a  varnish  of  wax  melted  to 
and  polished.  The  method  of  Count  Caylua  con- 
sisted of  rubbing  and  melting  wax  into  the  canvas 
or  panel,  then  coating  the  surface  with  Spanish 
white,  and  painting  upon  this  with  water  ooiora. 
Hf  wanning  the  piotora  thoeoloirB  are  absorbed 
into  tho  wax,  and  thus  protected.  Mr.  J.  II. 
Muntz  recommends  waxing  only  one  side  of  the 
canvas,  painting  on  tbe  otiier  in  water  oolong 
and  then  melting  the  wax  throagh  to  fix  them. — 
Encavstio  Tiles  consist  of  a  body  of  red  day, 
faced  with  a  finer  clay,  which  bears  tho  orna- 
mental pattern,  and  strengthened  at  the  base 
with  a  thin  layer  of  a  clay  diflhrent  from  the 
body,  which  prevent.'?  warping.  The  clay  of 
the  body  is  exposed  to  the  weather  for  6  months 
or  more,  and  is  afterward  thoroughly  worked 
over  and  tempered,  and  mixed  with  other  sob- 
stances,  and  at  last  evaporated  at  tbe  slip-kiln. 
From  a  cubical  block  of  this,  formed  in  tho 
usual  metltod  by  slappiofL  a  square  slab  is  cut 
off  wtth  a  wire,  upon  whkli  m  liie  Mng  of 
finer  clay  colored  to  the  desired  tint  is  batted 
ont  and  slapped  down ;  a  backing  is  then  applied 
in  tbe  sane  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  tile. 
It  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  put 
into  a  box  press ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  slab  contain- 
ing  the  pattern  in  relief  is  then  brought  down 
upon  the  face  of  the  tile,  and  the  design  is  im- 
proaied  into  tiie  aoft  tinted  day.  The  bollowa 
thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  fcml-flnid  clay  of 
a  rluh  or  deep  color  poured  into  them  and  over 
the  wWo  earface  of  tbe  tile.  In  24  hours  this 
has  become  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  the 
surplus  clay  being  removed,  which  is  done  by 
placing  the  tile,  still  in  the  box,  upon  a  horizon* 
tal  wheel,  and  as  it  revolves  applying  a  knife  or 
aeraper  entirety  aeron,  so  aa  to  rest  upon  the 
edges  of  tho  box.  The  surface  is  thus  cut  down 
so  as  to  expuso  tho  pattern  and  tho  ground. 
The  defbcts  are  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the 
edges  af\er  being  sonared  are  roouded  off  with 
sand  paper.  The  tfles  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a 
warm  room  called  the  groen-house,  and  the  dry- 
ing is  afterward  completed  in  another  called  the 
bot-honse.  They  are  then  baked  like  other  artl* 
cles  of  pottery,  except  that  double  the  ordinary 
time  is  given  to  the  process,  and  tho  oven  is 
left  6  days  to  cool  before  the  tiles  are  token 
out.  They  contract  in  bddng  from  4  to  iV  of 
their  dunenaone.  Thoprooeabnippoiadiobt 
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■Mriy  the  suna  m  tbftt  emplojcd  in  tlio  middle 
Hget  u  Rwiae  and  Eo^aod  in  making  pAve- 
vents  fur  churches,  and  also  for  the  beautiful 
pottery  called  Henry  II. 's  ware,  pecoliar  to 
France  in  the  16th  century. — ^Tbe  Frendl  apply 
the  term  eneauttU  to  preparations  of  wax  used 
for  polishing  fumitore.  (See  Fnuron  Pousn.) 
ENCHASINCi,  or  Chasino,  a  process  aualo- 

S»us  to  that  of  sculpture,  being  the  art  of  finish - 
g  oroamenttl  designs  in  raised  work  npon  sar- 
fuc<?9  of  sheet  metal.  When  these  designs  liavo 
received  their  g^aeral  form  by  casting,  liato- 
mcriug,  or  other  means,  the  work  is  finished,  all 
biU  polishing,  wiUi  punches  or  chasing  tools. 
These  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes, 
filU  I  to  correspond  with  the  iniuute  details  of 
Uie  most  complex  work.  i5ome  are  grooved 
and  dieekered  at  the  eiida,  and  soida  are  nioely 
polishc<l.  They  net  on  a  small  scale  like  the 
dies  used  for  striktog  coins  and  medfds ;  and  the 
■saUeat  of  them  are  struck  with  hammers  of 
diminatiTe  aiae.  In  order  that  the  form  of 
hollow  artides  may  not  bo  injured  in  the  opera- 
tion, tlicj^  are  tilled  with  a  coraposllioti  of 
melted  pitch  and  brick  dust  or  rosin,  or  with 
pitdi  alonew  They  are  moreover  supported 
upon  a  sand  bag  like  those  used  by  en^'ravcrs. 
"Works  in  cupper  and  brass  are  sometimes  tilled 
with  iMd  to  give  them  a  firm  support  within  ■ 
iMit  (his  will  not  do  for  articlea  in  gold  ana 
i^Ter,  which  melted  lead  would  terioody  in- 
jure. Tlie  niodcl-^  t:pon  wliicli  the  »iind  looulds 
for  receiving  olijects  intended  for  chasing  are 
prapand,  are  thcmselTea  eomotimee  ohaaed 
■early  to  the  required  forms.  Excellent  speci- 
ineos  of  chased  work  are  secD  in  pieces  of  ancient 
armor,  and  in  vases  and  other  ornaments  in  gold 
aad  ^ver  plate.  The  most  beautiful  are  those 
by  Benvenato  Oollini,  who  died  in  1S70.  In 
Franco  the  art  is  practised  only  in  one  small  dis- 
trict uf  I'aris,  and  chiefly  limited  to  tiie  produo- 
tion  of  the  richly  wroiiirht  artiolea  of  hitnu*. 

ENCKE,  JonAxx  Fkakz,  a  German  as- 
tronomer, born  at  Hamburg,  Sept.  23,  1791. 
Uis  fether,  a  clergyman,  educated  him  at  home 
ilntU  he  was  sent  to  the  univeraity  of  Gdt* 
tingen.  In  1818  and  1814  he  served  in  the 
Banseatic  legion  .agalast  Napoleon,  and  in  1815 
be  entered  the  Prussian  military  servioe,  bat 
afterward  aeoepted  a  situation  in  the  obMrrap 
tory  of  Secberg,  near  Gotlia.  In  1825  ho  was 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  observatory 
at  Berlin,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
ehaige  of  this  iiutitiitioo.  He  ia  the  author 
of  many  Tslnoble  memdra  on  astrooomteal 
subjects,  of  wliich  the  moat  intorcsfiti<;  :iihl  im 
portant  are  Uie  treatised  published  iu  the  A»- 
tronomiache  NiadiaiekUn,  at  Berlin,  in  1881  and 
1832,  upon  the  comet  then  rnlled  by  the  name 
of  roQ:i,  the  astronomer  ot  Mnn»eille^  who  dis- 
covered it  in  Nov.  1818,  hut  now  known  as  tlie 
oomet  of  Encke.  Since  ila  disooveiy  Enoke 
bad  diligently  applied  himMlf  to  the  determiDft- 
tioa  of  its  orhii.  Making  use  of  the  methods 
of  his  former  iostruotor,  Prof.  Gauss,  as  cxpUda* 
•d  in  hia  work  JittriaMttm  (krpmm  CMm- 


tium^  of  calctilating  aa  orbit  assumed  to  be  at 
liptioal,  he  showed  that  its  period  of  raeorreiM* 

must  bo  about  3i  years,  and  that  it  wa**  pnfba- 
biy  tiie  same  comet  ohservod  by  Mecbaiu  ia 
1786,  by  Miss  Uerschel  in  1796,  and  by  Pons  ia 
1^.   Ue  caioolated  the  effects  of  the  pertur- 
bations it  would  experience  from  the  planetary 
bodit  s  e  pocially  from  Jupiter,  and  preilieted 
its  return  in  1822,  thoiigh  it  would  probably  noi 
be  visible  ia  Enrope.  On  June  9  of  tliat  year 
it  was  discovered  at  the  observatory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South  Wtiies. 
Hapradloted  itontom  in  1826,  and  with  eaab 
reappearance  as  predicted  more  elements  were 
affonied  for  computing  its  exact  orbit.   It  ap- 
peared again  Oct.  80, 1828,  and  I'nc     was  able 
to  fix  its  orbit  as  within  that  of  Jupiter,  Us 
greateitdistasee  from  the  sun  Iwing  4  tuneo  tlia 
earth^s  distance,  and  its  least  dbtancc  but  \  that 
of  the  earth,  and  ita  period  of  revoiutiou  3.29 
years.   By  comparison  of  the  times  of  its  ear- 
lier and  later  apparitions,  Enoke  was  afterward 
led  to  detect  a  gradual  oeceleration  of  its  move- 
ment, amounting  to  about  2i  Lours  on  each  rev- 
olution.  This  secular  acceleration,  never  before 
recognized  in  the  movement  of  any  other  oelc» 
tial  body,  Encke  ascribed  to  a  resisting  medium, 
which  sensibly  afiects  a  body  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  this  oomet,  wliiob  is  transparent  to  its 
centre,  but  has  no  peroqitible  ^ect  upon  the 
denser  planetary  bodies.  Renstance  shortens 
the  time  of  the  revolution  by  giving  greater  ef- 
fect to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  which  thM 
draws  the  body  mwe  forcibly  toward  itself,  les*- 
ening  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  and  thna  its 
orbit  of  revolution.   In  investigating  the  pei^ 
turbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  tins  comet, 
of  Jupiter  in  its  apbeliou,  and  of  Ummy  ia 
its  pmhelion,  he  was  led  to  siwpeot  that  the 
mass  of  the  former  had  been  greatly  underrated 
(a  fact  afterward  establkhed  by  Prof.  Airj); 
and  in  1888  Encke  proved  that  Lagrange  had 
ascribed  nearlv  8  times  too  great  a  bulk  to  Mer- 
cury.  Encke  s  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
acceleration  is  not  univeraally  accepted,  though 
the  fact  itself  is  not  questioned.  Bessolpar^ 
ularly  opposed  the  explanation ;  by  the  En^ii^ 
astronomers  it  is  tjj  re  favorably  received.  lie- 
side  these  investi^itions,  Encke  luis  improved 
the  theory  of  Vesta,  aad  mibUibed  a  new  meth- 
od of  computing  perturbations,  especially  for 
orbits  oonsidcralHy  elliptical.   The  planet  Nep- 
tune was  discovered  at  his  observatory  by  M. 
Galle,  his  asristant.  Sinoe  1880  Enoke  baa  an- 
nually published  the  "Astroomnieal  Year  Book," 
and  eince  IS-iO  "Astronomical  Observations 
made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin.''  la 
1846  he  published  dissertations  Da  Formulit 
Dioptrich;  and  in  1846  a  treatise   "  On  the 
Belation  of  Astronomy  to  tlie  other  Sciences." 

ENCRINITE  (Gr.  r/HMr,  a  Hlv),  a  fossU 
genus  of  the  family  MiiiMkleo  and  oUMa  seUa^ 
iermata.  It  appeared  among  the  earliest  fianna 
of  animal  life,  its  remains  being  preserved  in 
the  rooks  of  the  Silurian  period.  In  succeeding 
fiyrmations,  naarijtothe  lias,  tb^gr  are  often  ao 
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abundant  thai  «iAl<mr«otis  stratA  cxteDdicg  over 
many  inilo.H  arc  iti  great  part  made  up  of  them. 
As  described  by  Mr,  Miller  it)  his  work  on  the 
eriaiDtidea,  tho  aDituali  of  tliis  family  are  fur- 
nislied  '*  with  a  round,  oval,  or  anprular  column 
unmrnmA  of  numerous  Ktunlatiog  jointa.  sop- 
portM^  ft  Ha  summit  a  a«riMaf|»litfls  or  joints, 
which  form  a  oup-like  body  containing  the  vis- 
e«ra,  from  whose  upper  rim  proceed  5  articulated 
unm,  ^fifing  Into  tontacnlated  fingers  more  or 
lesB  natneroos  surrounding  the  aperture  of  the 
moatb."  In  the  cncrinite  the  stem  is  cylindri* 
cal  ;  in  the  kimlred  genus  pentacrinito  it  is  five- 
•idad.  The  cup-like  bodjr  is  the  portion  repre* 
MBtlBf  the  iiower  oTtbe  lUy;  for  which  Om  «raft> 
tore  isi  named.  When  the  tcntamla.  nro  spread 
oat,  the  a[)[Karanco  is  that  of  an  onened  flower: 
when  rlt>^<Hj,  tia-y  represent  tlie  unopened 
bud.  The  stem  served  to  attach  the  animal  to 
sny  bodies  in  the  water,  and  bj  the  manner  of 
articulation  of  tlio  plates  oompoising  it,  it  ad- 
mitted of  much  motion,  swapring  book  and  fbrUu 
By  this  means  tho  head  with  Iti  ten  taenia  yrm 
brought  within  reach  of  its  prey.  The  ])hit«9 
oH  Uh)  stem,  separating  iuto  short  cylinder^ 
present  the  form  in  wliMi  the  raomns  of  tbia 
animal  are  most  eommoo^  asen.  In  the  mar- 
bias  nsed  for  chimney  pieces  they  are  often 
very  ttbun<Lint,  tlie  jxilished  surfat^o  prcf-Liiting 
some  of  tiiem  of  a  diU'crent  oolor  from  the 
froond  in  loiqzitiidhMl  sscftimi,  warn  in  obUque 
eooicid  forniea  ctitting',  and  soms  in  circular 
disks,  l>eiag  transversa  scctloos  across  the  cylin- 
der. By  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  contain- 
ing them,  the  little  Tointa  of  the  fiwl  stem  |k»> 
ijuently  &11  out,  and  may  be  gafhered  in  grest 
nuiubern.  Each  has  a  hole  t/.rini,,^^'!  it^  ccatro, 
adnHtttog  of  tbeir  being  strung  tugother.  Dr. 
IbateQ  states  that  be  has  found  them  preserved 
in  tomnli  of  tho  ancient  Brit  in-,  having  evi- 
dently been  worn  by  tliem  as  ornaments.  lu 
-the  north  of  England  they  arc  called  wheel 
vtmics '  and  fit.  Oathberi^  besdi^"  and  wer* 
formerly  usod  as  nsnfes.  -  The  enorlnitss  ini 
reinarkal'le  for  the  tnultiplicily  of  small  calca- 
reous pieces,  wliich  make  up  the  various  parts 
t>f  tbe  animal — tho  stem,  the  parts  that  may  be 
calle<l  the  10  irms-,  tho  haadt«  and  fingoni,  uid  the 
Dumorous  teiiuu  uia  which  proceed  froui  thcni 
all  Th««e  pieces,  as  enumerMed  by  Parkinson  in 
his  "  Organic  Remains^"  amoant  to  not  less  than 
441,000,  ttins  showing  a  eomplaritjr  of  straetora 
e«]ual  to  any  t^iat  rm  t  with  m  the  nearest  living 
aotdoguesuf  tlie^c  ancientanimals.  The  structure 
of  one  of  the  fossil  pentacrinites  (a  genua  which 
began  to  abound  as  the  encrinito  disappeared, 
anil  liaii  been  represented  in  some  of  ita  species 
dovn  to  tlie  present  time  from  tho  lias,  or  in- 
deed in  a  sia^o  species  from  epochs  mixdi  more 
temofie),  has  been  eitod  by  Dr.  Bflddand  as 
'■-Iiou  iriL'  nn  equal  degree  of  perfection,  and  a 
laora  oiaborate  combination  of  anal<^U8  organs 
iMn  oeom  In  any  other  fosril  speoMS  of  more 
recent  date,  or  in  its  living  representative." 
The  species  thus  cited  is  the  Briareau  poular 
CBita  nt  it»  liM>  'Hie  living  spedea  is  the 
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pentaerinui  capui  imdute^  almost  the  only 
living  analogue  of  the  ancient  crinoldea.  As 
Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  the  primeval  perfection 
of  the  fossil  alTords  an  example  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  progression  of  animul  li&j 
from  simple  rodimeDls,  through  a  series  of  grad- 
ually improvfaif  and  more  perfect  fbrm%  to  its 
fullest  development  in  existing  species. 

ENCYCLOrJiDIA.   See  Ciclopjidia. 

ENDEUIO  DISEASES  (Or.  ty,  in  or  atnong^ 
and  di^fwr,  people)  are  diseases  produced  by  lo- 
cd  causes,  generally  persbtent  and  appreciable, 
and  constquently  peculiar  to  certain  climates 
aad  localities^  during  the  whole  year  or  at  fixed 
ssasons;  in  the  kst respect  they  differ  fnmi  epl» 
demic  disease*  which  prevail  more  or  less  ex- 
tetisively  from  acddentd,  temporary,  and  gen- 
eruUy  inappcedable  OWSSS.  As  examples  of  en- 
demic diseases  may  bo  mentioned  the  cholera  of 
India,  the  yellow  fever  of  tlie  southern  United 
States,  the  intermittent  fevers  of  the  western 
states  and  other  mar»liy  districts,  tbe  coast  fevers 
of  wesleni  AfHcaand  Central  America,  the  broo- 
chocclo  and  cretinism  of  tho  Al|>ine  valleys,  the 
periodic  dysenteric  of  tho  £:u^t  Indies,  the  yaws 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  tho  elephanti- 
asis tbe  blacks  in  Bra^  Many  exsnthemsr 
tons  and  catarrhal  diseases,  orUoarily  attasldiv 
single  or  few  individuals  in  a  community,  under 
tbe  influence  of  certain  ill-onderstood  atmo- 
spheric, telluric,  or  electrie  eonditlons,  may  be- 
come epidemic,  and  affect  many  por'^on-?  a 
time;  the  cholera,  endemic  in  ladui,  hus  ragud 
as  an  epidemic  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the 
history  of  diseases  exhibits  the  oocurreoce  of 
Tarious  epidemics  befbre  voknown,  appesrinf 
without  evident  cause,  defying  all  treatment, 
spontaneously  disappfarinp,  and  not  returning 
aftsrwsrd.  Endemics  and  epidemics  may  or 
may  not  be  contjigious  (including  under  that 
term  iofoction,  which  amounts  practically  to 
nearly  tho  same  tiling) ;  the  endemic  dysentery 
of  India,  the  tJl^os  fever  of  certain  IooaUti«^ 
tiie  o^^ulmia  of  Egypt,  tmdnr  fcrorable  eon- 
ditions,  become  contagious  ;  tlio  same  is  true  of 
epidemics  of  tho  cru[)tivo  t"«vers,  erysipelas,  and 
pnerpcral  fever.  The  inwstigation  of  the  causes 
of  endemic^s  and  epidemical  is  one  of  the  most 
difticult  as  well  aa  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  physician;  the  lives  of  thousands  may  bo 
endangered  or  saved  by  the  neglect  or  adoption 
of  proper  sanitary,  hygienic,  and  therapeatle 
treatment;  the  teni['<i  it  are,  electric,  hygrometp 
ric,  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  air,  the  ele- 
vation and  nature  of  Uie  soil,  and  the  foofl  and 
habits  of  the  people,  are  principally  ooneonied 
in  the  origin  of  endemic  disefwes. 

ENDICOTT,  John,  govnnor  of  Massachn- 
sett^  bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1589,  died 
la  Boston,  Ifass.,  ICaroh  12^  1M8^  He  was  sent 
out  to  this  country  by  the  "  Massachnsetti?  Com- 
pany" to  carry  on  tlie  plantation  at  Naumkoa^ 
or  Salem,  where  he  anivsd  Sept.  6,  1628.  In 
April,162g,  he  was  chosen  gorernor  of ''London'a 
pkntation;''  but  io  August  it  was  determfaksd 
to  tniMtothe.obartsraad  gofmneat  of  tii0 
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oolony  to  Kew  England,  and  Winthitm  WM 
appointed  goTenior.  In  1686,  wHh  the  tamooa 
Oispi.  Uttd«hiU|  b«  oooduoied  tbo  MngiiUianr 
tet  incffisctaal  exp«dltSoa  agalMt  the  Block  Im- 

and  Pi  [uot  Indians.    Endicott  was  deputy 

rrernor  of  the  Massachosetta  colony  from  1641 
1644,  In  1450,  and  1654;  and  was  povern- 
or  in  Ifiit  nnd  1649,  from  1651  to  1654,  and 
from  1653  to  1665.    Ho  -was  bold  and  ener- 

Etic,  a  sincere  and  cealoos  Puritan,  rigid  in 
I  principles,  and  tavwa  in  the  execution  of 
tiM  ttWB  sgainft  tbow  wlio  <Kffered  from  the 
roligioti  of  tlia  colony.  8o  aTerse  \v;i-<  lio  lo 
•very  thing  like  popery  that  he  cat  out  the  cross 
from  the  military  standard.  Ho  was  opposed 
to  long  hair,  instated  that  the  woinrn  should 
wear  veils  in  public  assemblies,  and  did  all  in 
fais  power  to  establish  what  be  deemed  a  pnre 
thnroi).  In  1669,  darlBf  hia  tdniintittation,  4 
Qnaken  were  put  to  detth  In  Boatoo. 

FXDT.TCTIER,  St«phaw  Ladislaus,  adistin- 
gnislKHl  botanist  and  linguist,  born  in  Pres- 
biirg,  Hungary,  June  24,  1804,  died  in  Vienna, 
March  28,  1849.  After  having  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Pesth,  be  entered  the  arcbiepiaoopal 
Mmiouy  of  VieDuln  18S8,  mainly  with  aviAw 
to  tt«  ilady  of  otfental  languogies,  wMeb  he 
pursuod  for  some  years  witli  >ii<  (  .  s!^.  IIo  n:- 
oeived  the  minor  clerical  orders,  but  in  1827 
TMolvod  to  abiindon  theology  for  the  natural 
Sciences,  and  e^pf'^'tnlly  botany,  wttboiit,  finw- 
ever,  giving  up  hid  Vnn:u].siic  pursuits,  in  1828 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial  li- 
hnrj  of  Vienna,  in  18S6  keeper  of  tJie  .ooorfc 
taMnet  of  natOTil  hiatory,  and  IB  1840  profenor 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  botntiir  pfirdi  n 
of  the  univcrsitr.  In  his  zealoos  promotion  uf 
his  &vorite  atadiea  he  aoon  exhausted  the  con- 
eiderablc  resonrccs  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father.  Bo<^)ks,  maps,  types,  seeds,  plants, 
herbaria,  and  all  other  materials  which  were 
yet  wanting  at  Vieiin*,  and  whi«b  the  govem- 
nent  was  not  libenl  enov^  to  procure,  he 
pwobaaed  at  own  expense.  Ho  published 
the  most  superbly  illustrated  works,  which 
owing  to  their  costlineas  and  scientific  character 
found  but  few  purclioscrs ;  he  even  aided  otliers 
in  publishing  their  works,  and  gave  away  whole 
editiiiii?  uf  ills  own.  His  map  of  Cliino,  in  24 
ahoets,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his  prod< 
Igalitf  .  He  prsamted  Ua  own  ohirioe  library 
and  rich  herbaria  to  the  state,  and  distributed 
rare  Asiatic  printing  types  to  public  institu- 
tions. He  waa  equally  original  eiid  pffoftwnd 
in  botany  and  philology.  He  corresponded 
with  the  most  eminent  savants  in  every  part  of 
tliC'  worlil.  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  academy  of  Vienna,  and  one  of  the  ori- 
einaton  of  the  AniuUm  4et  WUntft  JAmmmul 
lie  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  state,  for 
which  he  received  no  remuneration,  and  for 
40  years  was  a  oonitent  companion  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  with  whoih  he  used  to 
paai  leveral  hours  every  week.  For  all  this 
te  wae  Mwwdad  with  tho  patlry  titloof 


run^rath^  and  had  the  mortification  of  aeeiiur 
the  orientalist  Joseph  von  Hammer-Pai]|wi 
nominated  to  thepresidency  of  the aeademy,  aa 
honor  to  whidi  Endliober  was  at  least  aa 

entltli  1.    The  political  turmoils  of  1848  placadL 
Endlichor  in  a  precarious  position ;  his  tjmuk 
thies  and  principles  were  those  Ot  the  popuar 
party,  while  his  associations  and  pursuits  boond 
nim  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  conservativca. 
The  untoward  turn  of  political  afiairs,  his  peon* 
niatyenibarraBMaBntfcandtheintriyieaoieiia* 
nies  drove  Um  to  deqiair,  and  he  died  of  a 
I  t  liken  beart»  or  la  some  believe  by  his  own 
hand. — His  works,  meet  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna,  are  astonishing  for  their  var 
riety,  and  arc  written  with  equiu  learning,  ele- 
gance, and  clearness.   Those  on  suiyects  not 
connected  with  botany  ore :  Examen  Critieum 
Codieit  IV.  Etangeliorum  Bf^nntmo- Coniai 
ttni  (LeipMc,  1825);  Anonymi  Abi  Aviiin»> 
t<irii  dt  0\  t:;i.i  H  nijarorumLiher  (1827);iVii> 
ciani  de  Laudc  Impcratorit  Anatiasii,  et  d$ 
Ponderibut  «t  Mtnmru  Carmina  (Vicniia» 
1828);  Fra^menta  Thtotiaca  Vfrttonis  Anti- 

J'uimmoi  Etangdii  Mutt  ha  i  et  aliatutt  Ilomi- 
iarum  (edited  with  Hollmann  von  f allersleben. 

1884)  ;  Vom  BrwUr  JioMtdun  (with  F.  Wol^ 

1885)  ;  i)0  Ulpiani  tnttUiOi^num  IkvtgmtiUa^ 
eic.  {18;35) ;  C'atalvgus  Codieum  Mantucrip- 
tomm  Bibliotiuca  PaJlatinm  Vindohoneimt 
(1836) ;  Analeeta  Cframmatica  (with  Dr.  J.  voa 
Eicbenfcld,  1836) ;  Verzeichnitt  aer  ChinaUehen 
uiulJapanetiKhen  Mutum  det  Mum-  vnd  An^ 
Wien- Vabinets  in  Wien  ( 1 83 7) ;  An  fangsgrinde 
ittr  Okmensehm  Grummatik  (1846) ;  J>u 
•ftes  dm  heiligm  SUphan  0840) ;  Bmtm  Stm' 
garie-aruvi  .Voiitimrnta  Arpadiana  (St.  GsH, 
1849). — iiis  botanicai  works  arc:  Ceratothtxa, 
eine  nette  Ffiantengattung  aut  der  Orduvug  dtr 
StMmta  (Berlin,  1822) ;  Flora  Pownienni 
(Pcstb,  1830»);  Stinium  PemptM ;  Meht€maU 
iJor<iruVrt(with  H.  Schott,  Vienna,  1832);  Du- 
UHgtOt^fowm  GmtM  Plantarum  (1832);  Pro- 
dromtu  Flora  Koif^Uneet^  eU.  (Vienna,  1838); 
"  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Robert  Brown," 
edited  in  connection  with  Nces  von  Esen- 
beck  ;  Ataeta  Bo  tan  tea,  Xota  Genera  et  Spt- 
cut  Plantarvm  Ifova  Genera  et 

eie*  Plantarum  in  Regno  Chxlenti  Lectarum 
(with  I'oppig,  Lcipsic,  183.'));  Serttim  Cahuli- 
eum  inUr  lUra  GAatee  Khan  et  Cabul  (with 
Edw«rd  Fenzl,  1836) ;  Genera  Plantarum  ee- 
cundum  Ordines  Katxiralee  diepotUa ;  aeredit 
Supplementum  Primum  ^1836-  40;  one  ol  the 
most  important  systematic  wotlti  y^  ^blish- 
ed)  ;  Fnumeratio  Plantanm  fva$  in  Jfeut 
Hollandia  Ora  Auetro-OceidentaliadFhtehm 
Cyrnorum  et  in  Sinn  lirgU  Georgii,  Mllegit  C. 
L.  B.  deMAget  (with  George  Bentliam,  £.  Fen^ 
and  H.  fichott,  1887) ;  leonographia  Gener%m 
Plnntariim  (1838)  ;  Grundzuge  einer  neuen 
Tkeorie  dcr  Pjlamentevgung  (1838);  Stirpium 
Auetrahmcarum  Herharii  Hugeliani  Decadee 
tree  (1838) ;  Stirpium  Kotanm  Jkeadet (1839); 
Mora  BraeiUeneit,  etc.  (with  Gb.  Fr.  and  Fhffl. 
.von  Vartin^  Yieniui  and  Leipeifl^  184&-'46)  j 
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Jtheklriii0H  JaUmWdmi,  tU,  OMia,  1841); 
Die  IMieituifpifhmmndir  MmMImIm  Pmt- 

malopvif  i^^^'2)\  CatnJogut  ITorti  Aeatltm- 
id  Vind^bonaimt  (1842-"a);  Manlma  Bo  tan- 
iettf  iftfwit  6mer»m  PUtntarum  Supplementa 
Seeunthim  r*  Ttrfium  (1843);  Urundzage 
der  Botanik  (  with  Franz  Utifrer,  1843);  Synop- 
«i»  Coniferarum  Saneti  Galli{\M")\  Paraai- 
•M  Vinfi»V9nm»k  (with  Hartiiig«r,  1847):  and 
mfloiT  minor  works  in  th«  AimiXm  dm  mmmf 
3fusf>jm»,  and  in  other  periodicals.  (Bm  alio 
BoTAXT.  aad  OHiNiax  Lasqdaob.) 

XBTDOGENS  (Or.         withio,  imd  ytmm, 
to  generate),  a  cla««i  nf  plants  so  called  l>ecaTT>o 
tbeir  stems  incrcaso  in  <iiaineter  by  tho  dejHjtsi- 
tion  of  new  woody  matter  in  tho  centre,  in  con- 
tradistinctioD  to  vtogtat,  whose  atema  inoroaae 
by  the  fcrmaliMi  of  ft  mw  layer  of  wood  oqIiMa 
of  that  previoaaly  formed,  and  immediately  be- 
neath the  Imrk.   In  eodogcn^  ilio  stem  hnn  do 
medallary  rays,  concentric  rinj^-,  or  apparent 
distinction  of  pith,  wood,  and  bark,  but  consist!* 
of  fibrt's  of  wcHxly  or  vasicular  tissue,  distributed 
with  little  apparent  regularity  through  the  cel- 
lular qratem  of  the  stein.  Tiaey  n^y  be  traced 
frtmi  tho  bno  of  tiio  iMrea  oownwarS,  aonie 
passing  into  the  roots,  and  others  curvinj^  out 
wanl  ontil  they  lose  themselves  in  Uie  rind  or 
OMiieol  integnment,  which  differs  fh>m  the  baik 
of  cxopcn^  in  that  it  does  not  increase  by  layers, 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wocxi.  As 
the  plant  grows,  new  threads  or  fibres  spring 
fr«ni  the  freshly  formed  leaves,  and  passing 
lim  down  tho  oentre  of  fbo  atrai  crowd  the 
old  ones  oat,  and  are  finally  directed  toward  the 
rind.   In  some  plants  the  rind,  being  soft,  is  ca- 
pable of  nnUmited  distoolloM ;  In  OlMC*  It  tooa 
indurates,  and  the  stem  conMqnently  ceases  to 
grow  in  diameter.   The  best  example  of  this 
cla^  of  plants  is  the  jtalni,  whose  branchless 
trunk,  rUing  from  80  to  160  feet  from  the 
groond,  and  tenninated  by  n  snnplo  doster  of 
foliage^  has  a  striking  and  majestic  appearance. 
The  growth  of  this  tree  is  from  the  terminal 
bad»  and  If  the  bnd  ia  dMtroyed  the  tree  per- 
ishes.   In  some  instances,  as  in  the  doom  palm 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  pandonns  or  screw 
pine,  two  tenniiml  buds  appear  and  brancbos 
then  shoot  Ibrth.   The  awaragoa  ia  an  example 
of  cndogonons  growtib.  Endogena  are  nonoeo* 
tylodonoa? ;  tho  veins  of  their  leaves  nro  almost 
QDtfonnly  in  parallel  lines  connected  by  simple 
tfaosversc  bars ;  tlieir  flowcra  are  trimerona,  or 
have  their  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  in 
threes.    They  luxariate  in  hot  and  hnmid  cli- 
iiiiitos,  and  they  comprise  the  greater  number 
of  plants  oontribatins  to  the  food  of  man,  and 
Int  •  imall  proportMm  of  polaonooa  pbnti. 
Tbey  are  generally  shorter  lived  than  exogens, 
ilioagh  the  dragon  tree  and  others,  whose 
frowth  ia  not  limited  by  the  hardening  of  the 
ccirtical  integument  of  the  stem,  may  attain  a 
gTiat  ngo.    The  average  ago  of  the  palms  is 
ferliap-<  200  or  iiOQ  years. 

£N1>0£  (Ueb.  home-fountain),  a  town  of 
IkMn«^  waignml  to  tin  tclbo  «f  ^"•«r'*^ 


iltnatad  oatUa  aide  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  sooth 
ot  Kaln.  It  was  in  a  solitary  valley,  not  £ur 

from  tlii'f  town,  that  the  famous  sorceress  re- 
sided, whom  baul  went  to  consult  on  the  even* 
ing  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

ENI>OSMOSE  (r.r.  ,i-5o.-,  ^vithin,  and  «o-;ior, 
impubion),  the  action  exhibited  by  one  of  two 
fluids  of  aifferent  densities  and  composition  in 
poaaing  thxooi^  a  ponma  mombiano  wbioh  a^H. 
arates  than,  till  Vntj  beoomo  both  of  the  aarae 
density.  Let  a  so!Tition  (if  sugar  in  a  tul>o  clur^cd 
below  with  a  slip  of  bladder  tied  acrosa  the 
ond,  tnd  open  abovei,  bo  suspended  in  a  vessel 
of  water.  The  qnantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube 
is  soon  seen  to  increase  by  tho  passing  through 
of  the  thinner  fluid.  It  will  flow  over  and  run 
down  into  tho  ontor  tomI,  and  ao  tho  aottoa 
wQl  go  on  tin  ^  two  ndztarsi  booome  imlferai. 
DutrricliL-t,  wluj  first  observed  this  plii-nonK'non, 
fouitd  thiti  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  would 
rise  increased  with  the  dendty  of  the  thicker 
fluid.  In  a  tube  about  H  inches  diameter  and 
sirup  of  density  1.083,  tlie  fluid  rose  mure  tlian 
1^  inches  in  1^  hours;  with  sirup  of  a  denuty 
of  1.145  the  fluid  rose  nearly  8  inohos;  and 
when  tho  denri^  was  1.M8  the  rise  wa8  4{neh> 
c<,  A  considerable  fon  o  exerted  in  tlji.s 
movement;  in  sirup  ol  density  1.8  Dutmchat 
aattmatod  it  to  be  equal  to  the  praasore  of  4|  at- 
mospheres. If  the  flow  is  drawn  inward,  the 
action  is  called  endosniose ;  if  in  an  outward 
direction,  it  is  called  exosmose.  It  is  sujtposed 
to  be  upon  this  prinoiple  that  the  sap  asoenda 
in  treea  and  flmda  §n  diffbsed  thioogb  an* 
imal  boi^ie?;.  Tiebig,  after  ih-^rribini;  some  ex- 
periments, in  which  fluids  were  made  to  pass 
throagh  aa  many  as  9  mombranes,  to  fill  tho 
▼acant  spnce  left  by  evaporation  of  anotlier 
fluid  in  a  glass  tube,  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  application  of  tlie  results  to  tlie  processes 
taking  place  in  the  animal  body  aa  follows: 
**Tbo  sarfcoe  of  the  body  is  tho  membrane, 
from  whirh  cvnporatlon  pnrg  constently  for- 
ward, la  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all 
the  flnlda  of  tho  body,  itt  obedience  to  atmo- 
spheric  pressure,  experience  motion  in  the  di^ 
rection  toward  tlie  evaporating  surface.  This 
is  obviously  the  chief  cause  of  tho  passage  of  the 
nntritloQs  flaida  through  the  walla  of  the  blood 
toaak  tnd  tho  eome  of  their  diatribvtioa' 

tbrough  the  body.  We  know  novi-  what  inipdr- 
tant  functions  tho  skin  {and  iungs;  lultil  through 
evaporation.  It  is  a  condiUon  of  nutrition,  and 
the  influence  of  a  moist  or  dry  idr  npon  tho 
health  of  the  body,  or  of  mechanical  a^itatioa 
by  ^valking  or  running,  which  increases  the  i>er- 
^piraUonj  suggests  itid£"  Interesting  example* 
«f  tiUa  phonomonon  ara  aeon  in  the  passage  U 
tlic  p'ases  through  membranes.  If  a  tumbler, 
hi  led  with  air  and  covered  at  top  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  India  rubber,  ia  pkoed  nnder  a  bell 
glass  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  gas  will  soon 
penetrate  the  cover  and  mix  with  the  air ;  and 
this  action  will  goon  till  the  India  rubber  bursta 
open  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the  oonteotaeC 
thotomUar.  If  the  tombkr  oontainod  bydnb 
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gon  and  tho  bell  glaiw  nir,  tlio  India  rnbbcr 
■w  ould  thou  be  pressed  in  by  the  esciipo  of  tlio 
gas,  iMTuig  the  pwtioa  reuuuouig  of  greatlj 
MwMnd  douitjr* 

ENDYMION,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  slicp- 
h^rd  of  remarkable  beauty,  who,  according  to  a 
Greek  legend,  retired  every  nigbt  to  a  grotto  of 
Hoant  Latmns  in  Caria.  As  ne  slept  the  ^^od- 
dess  Selene  (the  moon  )  became  enamored  of  h  i  nt, 
and  leaving  her  chariot  oatinj  down  to  him.  The 
•cUpaea  of  the  moon  were  ottribnted  to  these 
'vMta..  Bif  SdeBelieliadBOdangliten.  Jointer 
condomnod  him  to  perpetual  deep,  or,  aooord- 
iBg  to  other  accounte,  to  60  years  of  aleep. 

ally  known  under  the  name  of  Pdre  £nftiDtin, 
one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Simonlsm,  born  in 
Paris,  Fob.  8, 1 796.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hanker, 
and  with  hie  IbUo^  popils  waa  dismisaed  £toiu 
the  polyteeiinfo  aelioM  afler  IbuA  80, 1814^  Ibr 
having  flred  on  t!iHt  day  on  the  allied  troops. 
He  then  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and  in 
1881  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  St.  Pc  ters- 
bnig.  He  retamed  to  France  in  1823,  and  was 
emiTOrtod  to  the  theory  of  6t  Simon  by  a  Jew 
named  Olindo  Kodripiies,  wlio  })ad  been  one  of 
his  teachers.  After  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  May 
18, 1680,  EoftDtin  andltoditeiiaa  began  the  pvb- 
lioation  of  a  jonrnal  (/>•  prodveteur),  \\h\rh  was 
diaoontinued  toward  the  end  of  1826 ;  many  per- 
sons, who  had  glvw  their  support  to  it  while 
iladlioDarioiiawere  oonfined  to  social  and  indus- 
trial Ifltermts,  having  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
Enfuntin  assiiine<l  the  chiinictcr  of  a  religious 
innovator,  and  especially  as  soon  as  be  was  de- 
nounced as  wioh  by  Benjamin  Ooostaiit.  En* 
fantiii,  however,  continued  to  advocate  his  views 
by  lectures  and  pnblic  meetings.  The  revolution 
of  1880  favored  the  movement,  which  waa  soon 
IbniMllj  flmalied  with  Eniiuitio  and  Bazard 
i«  the  ehm  leaders  (pkw  »upr(mt$\  and  with 
tht  'V^o^f  newspaper,  of  which  Michel  Chevalier 
wft.s  editor,  as  its  organ.  A  schism,  however, 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  leaders.  En- 
fantin  was  n  linrhelor  and  a  sentimentalist.  Ko 
divided  mankind  into  two  classes  the  impulsive 
and  the  thoughtful,  the  former  governed  solely 
by  transient  sentiments  and  e&cta,  the  latter 
always  by  abiding  principles.  In  order  to  har- 
monize the  7>crsoniil  relations  between  these  two 
oUssea,  be  proposed  tlie  overthrow  of  all  legis* 
litive  and  social  restraint  in  the  sphere  of  love 
and  affection,  and  wonld  admit  or  no  other  in- 
terference with  the  impuIs<^aQd  emotions  of  tho 
individual  but  that  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  who 
abonld  have  fbll  oomiDand  over  the  body  and  soul 
df  Ids  dbelplea  for  t)ie  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  control  their  pfi^sidin  But  in  his  opinion 
the  priest  ought  to  be  a  person  of  great  personal 
flttnelfooi,  and  woman,  as  a  conspicuous  repro- 
sentntivc  of  the  itnpn1=i  ve  class  of  human  beinp?*, 
should  take  a  prominent  i>art  in  the  new  move- 
ment. Bazaro,  who  was  a  noarried  man,  n  per- 
Bon  of  diaracter  and  prind^  protested  i^ost 
'*  '  and  opposed  finrmfn*!  attempt  t» 
I V  MODonioal  dooBlDM  iato  « 


religions  creed.  He  charged  him  and  hisfoUow- 
crs  with  planning  a  .social  order  founded  upon 
lioentiouaoeas ;  aeparated  from  then  in  1881,  and 
died  a  year  afterwatd.  Hts  seeeirioii  waa 

lowed  by  that  of  tho  economical  and  |>olitical 
fiection  of  the  f*chool.  Eufantin,  however,  per- 
Binted  in  liis  endeavors  to  establish  a  new  re- 
ligion. He  addressed  his  followers  (whom  he 
estimated  at  40,0(K)  in  Fnmco  alone)  with  tho 
authority  of  a  superior  being  set  apart  by  Prov- 
idence for  the  Dorpoae  of  ioauguratiitt  a  new  era 
for  hmnatuty  tnrmifh  the  emandpamn  and  Uta 
agency  of  w<niimi.  Tie  .  iKl  nYorcd  to  find  tiia 
female  Messiah  {/emnn  .]!i.-.-<ir )  who  in  his  opin- 
ion was  predestined  t  >  l  <  u  to  him  a  new 
viour  of  mankind.  Ho  enjoined  on  all  bis  ud- 
berents  in  the  ditferent  ]>arts  of  France  to  aid 
him  in  liis  pearch  for  thi.s  fen)ale ;  and  although 
hia  angular  tbeoriea  were  attacked  by  manj 
«f  Ua  old  asiOCTates,  be  oontinned  to  make 
proselytes,  the  Tinnil>er  of  his  pnbltcations  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  he  sent  agents  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe.  He  gave  q>lendiu  en« 
tertainments  at  Paris,  which  are  said  to  have 
cost  him  over  $60,000,  in  which  the  purpose 
of  discovering  among  tho  women  present  tho 
long-sought  individual  was  never  lost  sight  oH 
He  procttPsd  a  loan  of  $16,000  ibr  Oie  estabHslH 
ment  of  industrial  workshops,  bnt  thi>  amonnt 
waa  not  sufficient.  They  were  soon  dossed, 
and  the  Vlobe  newspaper  was  also  diaoontinued 
for  want  of  funds.  The  attention  of  ' the  au- 
thorities being  at  length  drawn  to  his  meetings, 
they  were  closed  in  May,  1832.  He  now  with- 
drew w  ith  40  of  hia  followers,  among  whom  were 
IQeM  OiiavaBer  and  oUier  eminent  men,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  near  Meiiilmontjmt. 
Here,  upon  some  land  which  beluuged  to  bim, 
they  established  a  community  and  spent  tlieir 
Ume  in  manual  labor  and  St.Sinionian  religions 
ministrations,  over  which  Eolhntin  presided. 
Again  urrjilgnedby  V.n'  >vernment,  Enfantin 
wpeared  in  the  court  with  two  ladies  (C^cile 
Bniniel  and  Agla6  Saint  HUaire)  as  his  counsel ; 
bat  they  were  not  permitted  to  plead  Ids  can.se. 
The  trial  latited  2  days  (Aug.  27  and  28,  1S32V 
He  was  found  gnilty.  and  sentenced  to  a  year  s 
imprisonment,  but  set  free  at^er  a  few^  months' 
detantloa.  He  subsequently  spent  2  yean  In 
Egypt,  after  which  he  returned  to  France,  de- 
voting himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  offi> 
elatinf  as  a  postmaster  near  Lyons.  By  the 
influence  of  nis  fornin-  di^eiples  and  assMx^iates 
he  became  in  1841  a  member  of  Uio  scieutiiio 
board  for  Algeria.  From  1845  to  1848  ho  was 
director  of  the  new  railway  line  between  Paris 
and  Lyons.  In  Nov.  1848  he  establbhed,  In 
concert  with  M.  Doveyrier,  a  daily  jonrnal,  Ze 
credit,  with  a  view  ot  reconciling  political  re- 
forms with  his  Utopian  views  of  social  relations ; 
but  the  journal  was  discontinued  in  1850.  He 
again  received  an  appointment  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  railways,  which  he 
atiU  holds.  Among  his  prindpal  works  is  Doc' 
$r<iw  49  Saint  Stmon^  wblch  waa  the  joint  pro> 
dnotioaftf  himself  and  of  Caniotf  FonrselyDor 
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Teyricr,  Bazar*!,  and  Abol  Transon.  It  passed 
HiKWgh  4  editions  irom  1880  to  1832,  and  • 
Mw  «diUon  appeared  In  1854    In  hit  latM* 

iforV,  "Knowktl^e  of  Man  and  Roligiu':"  Pfiysi- 
ol"^"  (Paris,  IbSy),  he  »tiil  inaiiitaiiia  his 
colkr  TLligi'vus  and  focial  theoriee. 

ENFIiTLD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex, 
EiigUnd,  on  the  London  and  Cainbridgo  rail- 
way, 10  m.  N.  E.  from  London  ;  jRip.  in  1851, 
9,453.  It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  pal> 
•ee,  BOW  half  minedf  bottt  In  tba  time  of  Remy 
VII..  and  of  the  manufactory  of  the  well-known 
rifles  which  take  their  name  front  this  place. 
Ibe  maoafhotory  employs  1,300  bands,  and 
tarns  ont  weekly  1.100  stands  of  arms.  The 
term  "  Enfield  ritlo  "  does  not  denote  any  par- 
ticular improvement,  but  the  result  of  a  series 
<^  improveoients  on  the  old  muaket.  The  guns 
are  tnada  bj  macbineij  after  the  AmeneaD 
sjftcm,  whicli  ft  oommiasion  was  sent  ont  by 
the  Britia>h  government  to  examine  aboat  1851. 

ENFIELD,  Wii.uAM,  an  English  theologian, 
bora  in  Sudbury,  March  2'.),  1741,  died  in  Nor- 
uich,  Nor.  8,  1797.  lie  was  a  dissenter,  and  in 
1763  was  choeen  p:ustor  of  a  conpregation  in  Liv- 
erpool, whore  he  mnaiued  7  jreara,  and  puUish- 
ad  MUM  derotKRuS  woi^a  ud  9  Tonuni  cf 
eermoDs.  In  1770  he  was  elected  to  tlie  profes- 
sorship of  belles-lettres  in  the  academy  at 
Trarriogton,  remained  in  this  position  till  the 
dt«>»>lation  of  the  academy  in  1783,  and  was 
sabsequently  pastor  in  Norwich.  His  biograph- 
Il.iI  !k.rinoDa  and  biblical  characters  are  not  only 
valoablo  as  aids  to  interpretation,  but  exhibit 
oonriderable  force  ef  tho^iht  and  elefanee  of 
cTpres.sioa,  II©  published  nn  n'lrtfJciiu  nt  of 
Bruck«:r's  '*  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  a  work 
eotiiled  Institute^  of  Natural  PhiloiOpliy,'* and 
wrote  under  the  signature  of  X.  many  articles 
in  Aikin's  "Biographical  Dictionary."  He  was 
also  the  compiler  of  "  Enfield's  S]  ,  ;ikt  r,"  a  very 
po|NiIar  ooUectioa  of  pieces  for  reading  and  ra- 
^D^in  schools. 

ExFILADE  (Fr.  enfiUr\  in  military  afrair?, 
a  trench  or  position  which  maybe  w^owred  with 
shot  tbroogli  the  whole  length  of  it^  line.  A 
trench  or  parapet  is  said  to  oe  enfiladed  when 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  can  be  fired  into  it  in  a 
tSrection  parnllel  to  its  length. 

KtrGiJblNIL  or  ExoADiN,  or  VaUej  of  the 
Ina,  a  beantifcu  valley  of  Swltserland,  sttnated 
near  the  inrces  of  tlio  Inn,  at  an  altitude  varying 
from  8,500  to  G.IW  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tittk,  and  extending  alon;;  the  banks  of  the  Inn, 
throogh  the  canton  of  theGrisons,  between  two 
principal  chains  of  the  Rhfetian  Alps,  from  the 
jialoij,  which  j^^parates  it  from  the  i)ictures<]uo 
f  aU^y  of  BrigeU,  tu  the  gorge  of  Finstermtlntz, 
ootheconfinesof  the  Tyrol;  length,  about  40  n.; 
irerage  breadth  between  1  and  2  m. ;  pop.  csti- 
maUid  Hi  11,000,  chitifly  Protestants.  The  tops 
flf  the  surrounding  nionntains  are  ioaooessfblo 
rocks,  and  the  sidea  are  sometimes  covered 
vitlk  glaciers.  The  valley  and  the  lower  part 
of  tJie  motiiit.-iins  are  t^usceptiblo  of  cultivation, 
i>ut  are  for  tho  moat  part  occupied  by  forests 
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or  nscd  for  pasture  lands.  The  valley  was  for 
some  time  sab|eot  to  AnstrisL  which  lost  it  in 
less.  IfostoftiiemalepoMilalietteaRlgrBteat 

an  early  ago  and  scatter  tnemuelves  over  all 
parts  of  the  ooutiueuL  Some  of  the  higher 
Alpine  pastures  of  tlie  valley  are  let  every  som- 
mer  to  Italian  ahepherda.  The  naltvee  flpeak 
a  pecnliar  dialect  called  Romantk. 

f)NG  ANO.  an  i.sland  of  the  Malay  archipelago^ 
60  m.  8.  of  Sumatra,  in  laL  6"  21'  S.  and  loag^ 
10S*  WE.  It  Is  AmA  80  n.  Is  drarft.  of  a 
trinnp:  tlar  form,  thickly  covered  with  fi  restd, 
and  surrounded  by  ooral  reefs.  With  some 
■nail  labnds  adjacent,  it  has  an  area  of  400  sq. 
m.  The  natives,  who  are  genuine  Malays,  live 
in  conical  honsos,  have  neither  catde  nor  fowls, 
and  socin  to  Hubsist  wholly  on  cocoanutA,  sugar 
oaae^  bsnsnaa^  fish*  Uosoooessftil  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  En^iah  and  Deteh  to 
ojjcn  an  intorconrso  with  tlieso  islanders.  On 
tlte  &  £.  side  <^  the  island  there  is  a  safe  harr 
bor,  formed  by  a  bar  iwnleetod  ftom  Ike  m  Iv^ 
4  small  islands. 

ENGIIIEN,  I/)i-i8  Antoinr  IIenbi  pk  Bocr- 
BON,  duke  ofj  a  Froncli  prince,  of  the  Cond6 
iamilj,  bom  m  Chantilly,  Aog.  3, 177S,  eseonk> 
ed  at  YiaeenneB,  Ifardi  SI,  1804^  HereeeiTed 
an  excellent  edur.itinn,  served  nnf^or  hi^  grand- 
father, Prince  Louis  Joseph,  in  tlie  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  1789,  and  accompanied 
hi.s  father  and  grandfather  into  exile.  He 
horo  arms  against  revolutionary  Franco  in 
the  famous  corps  of  royalist  emigrants  com- 
manded bj  his  grandfather,  and  distinguished 
bfanaelf  both  b7  nravery  and  httmanity  to  bis 
prisoners.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  corps,  iq 
ISOl,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  a  chateau  near 
Ettenlieim,  in  Baden,  being  impelled  to  that 
choice,  it  is  said,  by  his  affection  for  the  pria- 
cess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who  lived  in  Etten- 
heim,  and  to  whom  he  was  perhaps  secretly 
married.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  MUi  in  any  subsequent  plots  agidnst  the 
French  consul  Iin  ^ri-  lu  rnlfy  looked  npon  as 
a  leader  of  the  emtgrt*^  and  was  suApecled  of 
complicity  in  the  attempt  of  Cadoudal  to  take 
Bonaparte's  life.  The  reports  of  spies  sent  to 
watch  his  movements  gave  some  color  to  these 
surmises,  for  it  appeared  that  }u'  ^vr\3  fro<piontly 
absent  for  10  or  12  days  together,  at  which  time 
-It  wassttpnosedtbatbeseiHredyiHtal^  It 
was  thongnttbat  an  unknown  person,  apparent- 
ly of  rank,  who  had  been  seen  to  visit  Cadoudal 
atFtfla^lMit  who  afterward  proved  to  be  Piche- 
gru,  could  be  none  other  than  the  yonuf  duke. 
Anxious  to  terrify  the  royalists  by  a  decisive 
blow,  and  to  jmt  a  stop  to  their  attemptji  upon 
his  lifek  Napoleon  resolved  to  seiae  and  execute 
the  dnlce,  and  aeeordiogly  ssat  Gen.  Ordener 
with  800  gendarmes  to  make  the  capture.  The 
soldiorssurronixKHl  the  chateau  on  the  night  of 
March  15, 1804,  arrested  the  duke  in  his  bed, 
and  conducted  him  immediatdy  to  Strasbonn^ 
whence  he  was  removed  on  the  18th  to  the  fbr- 
tress  of  Vincennes.  Tie  li:u!  recijU  rd  wurtiincf 
of  liis  danger  fhua  Talleyrand  and  from  the 
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king  of  5?;rf'(!cn,  t]ironf;!i  Lif>  minist^^r  at  Carls- 
robe,  but  his  «64bpe  Imi  been  prevented  hj 
lh«  dekqrof  til*  AmtHan  aatborMat  in  for- 
Warding  a  paa'port.  The  prisoner  reached 
Vincennes  ou  the  ev-ening  of  tbe  20th,  aud  a 
few  houre  aft«rward  a  oonrt-tnsrtial,  presided 
over  hj  Geo,  HalUa,  aMembled  in  tbd  tortnm, 
A  niook  trial  was  goM  Hiroagli,  txn^  wUiKNit 
the  examination  of  witnosses  or  written  tcsti 
mooy,  the  dake  was  found  gnilty  on  Tarioos 
«iiaifitiif  treaMMif  andat  once  led  ont  to  execn- 
^on.  His  reqnwts  to  see  the  first  cnn?iil  and  to 
be  allowed  a  confessor  were  both  tlemed.  lie 
was  ahot  by  torchlight  between  4  and  6  o'dock 

i&.)C.inthaditchoiitaideth«waUi|aiid]iiibod]r 
iras  thrown,  drsssed  as  it  was,  into  a  graw  wUoh 

bad  been  dug  the  <liiy  I  iforc  This  tragical 
end  of  a  joong,  brave,  and  nmiable  prince  ex- 
ailad  a  feeling  of  horror  tbrooghoat  Europe, 
thongh  it  hnd  itg  intenf!ed  effect  in  putting  a 
stop  to  plots  like  those  of  Cadoudal.  iiapoleoa 
ana  his  chief  instruments  took  every  pains  to 
Jastify  thair  oondocti  and  it  has  nevar  baaa 
iiMnni  who  of  tham  was  nost  guilty. 

ENGTNT:ERIN(}  (Yv.  m^jin,  an  enprinO,  a 
term  applied  chiefly  to  the  profession  the  object 
of  which  is  the  eonstruction  of  canals,  nulroada, 
bridges,  aque<luctfi,  and  similar  work".  Those 
are  also  called  engineers  who  construct  and  di- 
rect tlie  operation  of  largo  engines.   Those  de- 
voted to  the  planning  ai^  baUding  of  fortifiea- 
tioiM  and  atraebma  n>r  wariike  mai  are  called 
military  en^neer^.    The  title  of  civil  engineer 
(C.E. )  is  given  to  those  who  are  educated  to  the 
oivil  branch  of  the  profession.   In  France  tha 
profession  is  more  strictly  divided  than  elsc- 
whMre  into  many  departments.    Tho»o  engaged 
upon  the  public  surveys  in  the  interior  are  call- 
Mi  ingSnieun  giograpk€$;  on  the  coasL  ing^ 
wiswrt  tPhydrographie  ;  in  maritinia  worca  and 
naval  architecture,  inginiettr$  de  la  marine; 
and  civil  engineers  are  ingenieurt  du  minet,  or 
dt$  JM^nts  et  ehavuiet.   "Diere  is  also  the  corps 
of  miUtaiyr  engineers,  made  up  of  those  educated 
»it\kf>ie»u^art%H«n0etduginU.  In  Uie  Unit- 
ed States  the  t^raduatcs  of  the  military  school  at 
West  Point  are  qualified  as  military  engineer;^ 
and  are  abo  inatroefced  in  the  principles  of  die 
other  departments  of  the  profession.   The  title 
of  civil  engineer  is  legally  conferred  by  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  upon  its  graduates. 
'In  England  the  institution  of  civil  engineers 
was  established  at  London  in  1828,  and  the 
publication  of  its  "Transactions"  has  serve  I  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  disseminating  the  now 
data  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  profession 
which  are  constantly  accumulating. — The  work.s 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  aud  of  some  ruder 
nations  indicate  surprising  acquirements  in 
•oine  departmenta  <tf  the  adienoa  of  engineering. 
This  is  exhibited  in  tfra  moving  and  raiaing  St 
t):L'  •■111 inni )U-<  hlucVs  (if  stnno  t-mployed  in  the 
construction  of  the  architectural  monuments 
of  Kgypt  and  of  Baalbec  in  Byria.   The  canals 
nf  tlio  ("hinco  nnd   fti^jnfdtirts  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  are  also  triumphs  of  engineering 


skill.   The  v  orV?  ascribed  to  Archimedes,  un- 
dertaken in  defence  of  fiyracose  against  tha 
Romans  in  the  2d  Pnirfe  war,  as  also  his  inven- 
tions and  original  demonstrations  in  mechanical 
science,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as  an  engi- 
neer.   Vitrnvius  was  a  celebrated  oigineer, 
app<rinted  bj  Augustus  to  the  affioe  of  superin- 
tending and  improving  the  military  engines, 
and  further  distingiii-h( ■  !       an  tirrliitt  i  tnral 
writer  by  bis  treatise        Architectura)  upon 
the  building  of  walls,  fortifications,  templei, 
theatres,  various  hydraulic  enjrino?!,  mills,  dM5- 
During  the  middle  age.*,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
ttrue  of  the  introduction  of  steam  engines, 
the  Drincipal  great  engineering  worka^  beside 
iiie  nydranlic  openrtiona  of  the  Dotoh  and  the 
canal.**  constructed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
in  the  architectural  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion; and  of  these  the  finest  examples  ore  the 
domes  of  the  great  churches,  as  that  of  St.  Mary 
at  Horence,  by  Brunellescbi ;  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Kome,  by  Peruzzi,  Stin  GhHo,  and  Michel  An- 
gelo ;  aud  of  St.  Panics  at  London,  by  Sir  Chria- 
topher  Wren.  The  introdnetioo  or  tiie  ateam 
engine,  and  the  great  extension  of  manufactures 
consequent  thereon,  opened  new  fields  for  the 
operations  of  the  engineer ;  imd  in  En^^and  par- 
ticularly tlie  art  in  its  various  departments  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  jHirfectiun,  exemplified 
in  the  numerous  admirnble  canals  and  railways, 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  Menai  straita 
.Itridfe,  the  breakwater  at  Flymonfli,  and  va- 
rious other  workhi.    One  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  these  is  the  bridge  across  the  Tamar,  uniting 
the  oonnttesof  Devon  and  Cornwall,  construct- 
ed by  the  celebrated  engineer  Mr.  Bnmel,  and 
opened  in  April,  1859 ;  an  account  of  which,  too 
late  for  the  article  Bbidge,  may  conveniently 
be  introduced  to  conclude  the  jH^sent  snlye*^ 
The  bridge,  named  the  Albert  viadnct,  croases 
tlie  Tamar  at  Soltash,  a  littlo  nbove  Plymouth, 
where  the  estuary  is  contracted  to  a  width  of 
910  feet.   From  point  to  point  on  the  hills  at 
either  aide,  at  the  required  level  of  the  bridge^ 
the  distance  is  2,240  feet.   This  level  is  100  feet 
el  !\  n  the  water  in  order  that  the  bridge  shall 
present  no  obstruction  to  the  large  ships  that 
pass  np  and  down  the  estnary.  Donhto  atone 
piers  11  feet  square,  and  17  in  number  on  either 
side,  and  varying  with  the  slope  of  the  ground 
from  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  support  the  bridge 
over  the  maisina  of  the  river.  To  span  the  liver 
itself  withont  impediment  to  ita  navigation  was 
tlio  threat  illfliculty  to  be  overcome.    In  the 
middle  the  water  was  70  feet  deep,  and  the  bot- 
tom was  mud  and  gravel  extending  20  feet  fur- 
ther down.    Here  Mr.  Brunei  can-ofl  n  cylinder 
of  wrought  iron,  87  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  high,  weighing  300  tons,  to  be  sunk  upright. 
The  water  being  copelled  by  forcing  in  air  on- 
der  anfideot  pressure,  tite  materiala  at  bottom 
were  removed  hy  men  working  within  down  to 
a  solid  rock  foundation ;  and  upon  this  the  cen- 
tral pier  of  masonry  was  raised  above  the  sur- 
face, the  width  of  this  at  tcp  being  80  feet. 
Two  tubes  of  boiler  plate  iron  iu  arcb  form 
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•were  made  rendy  troon  the  land  to  be  h\<\  nrross 
theae  openings,  eM»  to  have  one  foot  upou  the 
pier  in  the  riTflrind  one  npon  tbe|4MrOB  either 
Mmk.  Each  measnred  470  feet  m  lenstfai  17 
feet  in  wMtfa,  and  IS  feet  in  height ;  and  with 
the  chains  to  be  suspended  from  it  for  supporting 
tbe  roadway,  the  weight  of  each  exceeded  1,200 
touL  Iti  aliength  waa  tetted  bj  a  weight  of 
1.200  tons  distributed  over  the  whole  arch, 
the  effect  of  which  was  only  to  canse  a  tera- 
porarr  deflection  of  7  inches.   The  tubes,  being 
floated  out  upoo  inm  pontoons  and  brought  to 
^etr  plaoea,  w«r»  nnsad  by  hydraulic  pres> 
sure,  tlie  methods  employod  resembling  those 
adopted  for  floating  and  eievating  tlie  Britannia 
tnbofau'  bridge.  Twiee  every  week  the  spana 
■were  raisotl  3  feet  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  inter- 
vals the  masonry  on  the  land  i^ido  was  built  up 
to.  anmwrt  the  ooter  end.  The  ends  in  the  mid- 
^  (XT  tba  ilnr  ware  ■natainad  by  tampocaiy 
Mocking  aadi  tfane  tbey  were  rahad,  nnti)  a 
heii-'ht  of  14  feet  was  attained,  whWiadinUfcJ 
the  inaertaon  of  one  of  the  jointa  of  tMs  length 
of  the  gnat  cast  iron  columns,  4  of  wbleh  anp* 
ported  these  ends.  "When  the  arched  tubes  were 
nui^ed  to  the  height  required,  the  chains  for  sup- 
porting the  roadway  were  attached,  and  the 
work  waa  then  soon  oompleCed.  To  stiffen  the 
sliiialuie,  the  parta  were  ilmi|^  bound  togeth^ 
ar  with  cross  ties  of  wrought  iron.    The  qnan- 
tKy  of  this  metal  employed  in  the  work  was 
about  2,ftS0  tons,  beside  1,200  Uma  of  cast  iron. 
There  were  also  used  about  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  and  459,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry. 
When  finished,  the  bridge  waa  tested  by  a  tnun 
weipbiDg  400  tonaioroMing  and  noros^ng  at 
Tanooi  speeds.    The  ij^Katast  daflaetloD  ob- 
served did  not  exceed  I J  mches.  The  appearance 
ia  aaid  to  be  tasteful  and  elegant,  ttiongh  the 
onilf  object  in  view  was  strength  and  stability. 
In  naval  engineering,  alno,  England  was  preem- 
inent in  the  construction  of  the  largest  ships. — 
The  engineering  works  of  the  United  States  are 
exhibited  in  its  long  lines  of  rulroad,  so  eon> 
slmefed  as  to  sCretdi  at  tiie  least  cost  oter  ^«afc 
and  thinly  populated  areas;  in  its  canals,  its 
dry  docks,  fortifications,  and  breakwaters;  and 
more  csmoially  in  ship-building,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  United  States  is  not  ordinarUly  treat- 
ed as  a  branch  of  engineering. 

EXGLANT)  (Lat.  Ar„j!in  ;  Vr.  AngUttrrt),  a 
country  of  Europe,  fonuiug  with  Wales  the  sooth- 
em,  larger  and  more  important  division  of  the  isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  member 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Ini;  bonnded  N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  8.  by  the  straits  of  Dover  and  the 
K^sh  channel,  separating  it  from  France  by 
distances  increasing  westward  from  31  m.  to  100 
8.W.  by  the  Atbntia,  and  W.  by  St.  Geoise's 
disnnel  ana  the  Irish  aea,  iMvidiog  it  flrom  Iie> 
land,  and  having  an  average  width  of  about  90  m. 
It  lies  K'tween  lat.  49°  57'  42"  and  55°  46'  N., 
kag;  1"  46'  E.  and  5°  42' W. ;  its  greatest  length 
K.andS.  is400m.,anditogrsat«itbiead(ha80 
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angle,  the  apex  being  at  Berwick -on-Tweed,  the 
northernmost  point  in  England,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  base  at  the  South  Foreland,  near 
Dover,  and  the  Land's  End,  at  the  S.  W.  point 
of  Oomwsll.  The  distance  in  a  duect  line  from 
Berwick  to  the  South  Foreland  is  84ft  m, ;  from 
the  South  Foreknd  to  the  Land's  End,  817  m.; 
and  fh>ra  the  Land's  End  to  Bwwiek,  48S  m. ; 
making  a  total  jKriineter  of  1,087  m.,  but  follow- 
ing tlio  sinuuHitieH  of  the  coast  the  perimeter 
will  bo  about  2,000  m.  The  area  of  England  ia 
82,69(14^9  statute  acres,  or  60,922  sq.  m, ;  that 
of  WdB8ii4,784,486  acre8,or7,898sq.m.  The 
divisions  of  England  are  very  ancient,  the  coun- 
ties being  sobstantially  the  same  now  as  they 
were  10  centniies  ago,  tboogh  a  few  have  been 
made  in  later  times.  Each  county  is  subdivided 
into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  iuto  parishes. 
London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  and  the otherprincipal  places  are  Uver- 
pool,  Manchester,  Btrmin^am,  Leeds,  Brishd, 
Slieffield,  Bradford,  Ilulll  Southampton,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
eonntlM  inTsil  and  18S1,  nnmbar  of  faibabl- 
tant,s  to  the  wjuare  mile,  and  county  towns: 


Be<lford  

Berks  

Bnckinf  bam  . . . . 

Ckmbrldg«  

CbetbliT  

Cvrnwall  

Cumbcrluid  .... 

Derby  

I>«Toa  

J>OTMt  

DnrbMa  

yjti*x  

GloaoMtar  

Hereford  

Hertford  

UantiDcdon  

Kent  

Ljinauitcr  

Jyt'iccstcr  

Lincoln   

MiddUMX  

MoaiMMitk  


Northuiiibcrliad 

NotUngbun  

Oxford  

Bntlrad  . 


Boothampton  ) 
(Hants,  \ 
HamiMuraJ 

Stairord  

Suffolk 
Surrey 

BOMCX 


WIIU  

Worcester  

York : 

SMt  Bldlat... 

City  

North  KIdlag.. 

WMtJUding... 


iM,4a» 

a4S,lM 

2T\!.'."ri 

632,  WW 
1T&.0M 
807.NS 

SMjm 
481,4W 

Il8.f7« 
1S«,M0 

My.».v} 
1,6<3:.0&4 
S1&.H67 

moos 

«1MM 


C««alr  Wnt, 


M8,010 
M9,910 

81,901 

8M,«8S 

B»,4Ti 
S15,0T8 

S0O,OTS 
4S1,TM 
8S.4M 
IMklSO 
M8,4SI> 

1M,»S« 

904,701 

i,i«,eso 


no,o» 

1CB,7W 
1881,406 
4&3>,7«5 

1W,4W 

66T,09S, 
1M,W7' 
890,997; 

m»w, 

458,803 
11A,489 
I<7,998 

64.1  «< 

6 1.\  ;(•>!•, 

X803U8 
407,2Sa 

Ma,7U 

«M80 

803,5(» 

870,487 
170,4aS 
88,988 
8S»,»41 
448,916 

406vS70 

688,088 
886,844 
4791,018 
M,987 
9&i.881 
87«,»96 

880.9M 
86,808 
8I^>I4 
1,SI&,4S& 


269  Hf.lfnnl. 


Ml 
894 
886 
418 

960 

1«» 
8HS 


Ayli'Bbury. 
C'ambrid(«, 

Bodnia. 
OarlUla. 

r>erby. 
lis  Kxet«r. 

Durham. 
Chelouford. 
OloueMteb 
Hereford. 
Hertford. 
HunUngdOBi 
<'Mit#rbnry» 
Lanraatcr. 
LclMsU-r. 
Llnoolo. 


899 
889 
864 
188 
874 
178 
87ft 
],0«4 
887 
146 


in 

909 

816 

IM 

889 
981 
154 

178 
871 

940 


Konrleb. 
Nortkampton. 

i Newcastle- 
upon-TyM. 
i^otUnguua. 
Oxford. 
Oakbaok 
SbmnbaiT. 
Bath. 

"Iiiilllilsr 

Staftyrd. 
Ipawieh. 
OuUdford. 
CbleheaUr. 
Warwidu 
Ai 


lS-2j  Borarly. 
9,07ft  York. 
108  North«n«l6» 
496  Blpoo. 
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monarchy  in  the  time  of  Edward  T.,  is  divided 
into  12  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population 
In  1841  of  911.705,  and  in  1861  of  1,006,721 ; 
sveragenumborof  inliabitant8per6q.iD.m  1851, 
136.  ledndliig  the  army,  nsTil  and  merohant 
marine  service,  thoa^rt-gute  j)0|)nktion  of  Enp^- 
Jand  and  Wales  in  1861  was  18,004,551,  of  whom 
81,888,898  were  and  9,121,253  foraalca, 

and  M»e  eptitnated  population,  Jniio  30,  1857, 
WM  19,804,000.  The  uuuibcr  of  marriages  regis- 
tered in  England  darinff  tho  first  9  montlis  of 
1868  vtras  108,571 ;  nomber  of  births  daring  the 
*holeyear,  656,627;  number  of  deatha,  450,018, 
an  Increase  of  2'J,099  from  the  previ  ns  vcar. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  would  thus  be  about  1  in 
48;  in  1780  it  was  1  in  40,  and  1862  it  was 
«Btiraatrf1  rit  "I  in  56. — Tho  most  iiiijX)rtant 
viveni  oi  Etigiand  are  tho  Mcdway,  Tluimos, 
Stonr,  Orwell,  Great  Ousc,  Nciio,  Welland, 
Witham,  Hitmben  Trent.  Otue.  Teea,  Wear, 
Tyne.  and  Tweed,  all  or  wMdi  wxptj  Into 
tlio  ("IrniKin  ocean;  tho  E?k,  Eden,  Lune, 
Kibble,  Mersey,  Doe,  Severn,  Avon,  Taw,  and 
Torridge,  whied  ty  on  tho  W.  coast:  and 
tlie  Tamar,  Exe,  Froom,  Avon  (nampshire), 
and  S<»uthampton  water,  which  flow  into  tho 
English  channel.  Many  of  these  have  broad  es- 
tuaries at  tbeir  mouths,  and  are  narigable  hy 
large  veeeela.  The  English  lakes,  though  fbw  la 
m'.iujIk  t\  nrc  f;iiii>  d  for  their  be;iiity.  The  pictur- 
esqae  disli  iets  of  We.«tniordaud  and  Cumber- 
land, in  wiiich  aro  Ulkwater  (9  in.  long,  and 
from  }  to  2  m.  wide),  Windermere,  the  largej^t 
lake  in  England  (10^  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  2 
m.  wide),  Basseuthwaitewater,  Derwcntwater, 
Battermere,  EouerdalewtrtM',  dsc,  are  favorite 
aamner  resortn.  Tho  aeansoaat  ii  rnnoh  broken, 
and  abounds  in  fine  harbors  and  roadsteads.  On 
the  £.  are  Herne  bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Med- 
way,  Thames,  and  Ilainber,  and  the  Wash,  into 
which  empty  the  Great  Case,  Nene,  Witham,  &o. ; 
on  the  W.  the  broad  flolway  frith,  between  Eng- 
laii  l  and  Seotlund,  Morecambe  bay,  tho  Bristol 
ohannel,  Bridgewaterbay,  and  the  estnariesof  the 
Boddon,  Kibble,  Meney,  Dee,  and  Severn ;  and 
on  the  S.  Mount's  bay,  Falmouth  harbor,  Ply- 
mouth &uund,  Tor  bay,  the  ebtuary  of  tho  Exe, 
Weymouth  bay,  Poole  harbor,  the  Solent  and 
Sontbamptoa  water  between  liuiipahire  and  the 
Me  of  wight,  Portmnoa^  and  Cnfoheater  bar* 
hors.  Near  tlic  entrance  of  Dover  strait  into  the 
German  ocean  are  tho  well-known  anchorage 
grounds  called  the  Down.s,  opposite  the  towns 
of  r>(_\il  rind  ^^r^ndwich.  The  E.  oon«t  pr<'«entq 
an  altcrnaiiun  of  sandy  beaches  and  chalk  clitlri, 
hollowed  out  in  many  places  into  caves,  and  with 
aavenA  high  promontories.  The  Atlantic  tides 
form  n  atrong  cnrrcnt,  sweeping  8.  along  this 
coast,  and  oontinnallv  wearing  away  tho  lime- 
atone  c1i(&  and  headlands;  the  encroachments 
of  the  Hca  have  already  buried  large  tracts  of 
laful.  A  »;iibiTmrine  forest  has  been  traced  along 
a  great  part  of  tho  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  Oil 
the  sandy  portions  of  the  seaboard  the  opposite 
pfaflooineooo  ia  obaerved :  portions  of  land  havo 
'Mra  bean  gainad  A<omm  iratar,  thotowkof 


Norwich,  which  now  n*>ftr  tho  centre  of  fhe 
E.  division  of  Norfoik,  haviug  stood  in  tho  I'Zlh 
and  14th  centuries  on  an  arm  of  tho  eea.  Tb« 
8.  ooaat,  from  the  Sooth  Foreland  to  bej ood 
VUlkestone,  to  efaaraeleriaed  by  lofty  oludk  tMk, 
which  aro  cantiniinllv  diminishing  in  heights 
It  then  gradually  subsides  into  Romney  marsh, 
W.  of  which  the  shore  becuu;  s  alternately 
precipitous  and  flat.  The  W.  is  by  far  the 
most  irregular  of  the  English  coast-'.  It  is  high 
and  rocky  as  far  as  Miuehead  bay  on  the  Bris- 
tol ohaoniaL  Korth  of  thepini^^tf  of  Walaa 
tiio  ahovo  crarfsts  of  waalni^  dMb  of  red  da^ 
and  marl,  of  peninsulas  which  were  probably 
once  more  elevated  than  they  are  now,  of  ab- 
rupt headlands,  and  toward  Bolway  frith  of 
sands  and  marshes.  Tho  most  mountainous  part 
of  England  hes  N.  of  the  rivers  Ihuiiber  and 
Mersey,  and  is  traversed  N.  and  S.  by  a  r;u;^o 
called  the  Pennine  moantaioa  or  the  northecn 
range,  oonneoted  wMi  llw  OboTlot  biSa  on  tiie 
Scotch  border,  and  t<'r'?Tniiiting  in  Derbyshire. 
The  general  height  ut  its  aummita  is  8,000  to 
3,400  feet.  This  range  b  about  60  m.  long,  and 
of  unequal  widtli,  vary  ing  from  a  narrow  ridge 
to  20  m.  West  of  it  are  tlie  Cumbrian  moon- 
tains,  occupying  tho  central  and  S.  portions  of 
Cumberland,  the  laivest  part  of  Weatonorebuad, 
and  the  N.  part  of  LancaaMm  Their  bl|^heat 
summits  are  Seafell  (3,10fiy  TIelvellyn  (8,066), 
Skiddaw  (8,022),  and  Bowfell  (2,911).  The 
Devonian  range  extends  from  SomersetahiM  to 
the  I.And*8  End,  and  its  principal  elevations  are 
from  1,600  to  1,800  feet  high.  Three  cross  ridi^es . 
occupvthe  E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  extending 
from  Saliabory  Plain,  one  S.  £.  to  Beachy  Head, 
anoAerE.  to  tho  K  ibore  of  Kent,  and  the  tUra 
N.  E.  into  Norfolk.  The  famons  South  Down^ 
60  m.  long  and  6  or  0  ro.  wide,  are  iu  the  tirst,  and 
.the  Surrey  hills  or  downs,  celebrated  like  the 
Ibrmer  forthcirsheep  pastures,  are  in  the  second. 
The  MslTem  bills  extend  over  parts  of  the  cooo- 
ties  of  Gloucester,  Herefonl,  and  Worcester.  The 
Cotswold  and  Stroudwater  billa  are  in  Glomsea- 
ter,  and  the  Chiltern  hllb  oxtaod  from  Hertted 
into  Oxford.  Between  these  ridges  Ii*  many 
beautiful  vales,  watered  by  rivers;  other  partJ 
of  the  country  spread  out  in  vast  plains,  such 
as  the  plain  of  York,  which  extends  from  tho 
▼alW  of  the  Tees  to  the  conilnenee  of  the  Ooae 
and  Trent,  adist  nv  o  nf  70  or  80  m.,  and  others 
abound  in  rugged  and  picturesque  pcenery. 
Northumberland  b  fan  n  great  degree  occupied 
by  moors,  which  also  cover  much  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  West- 
morehind,  and  Dnrhmn.  These  are  elevated 
tracts,  in  moat  plaoea  aterile.  beath<4^wa,  or 
gravelly.  ThoaeoftbeliastRldfi^of  TcNteUra 
al  wu'  .  (  V'^r  an  area  r'"  4nn  or  500  sq.  m.  Tho 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  whicli  ckwely  resemble  the 
chalk  hills  of  many  other  counties,  oocnpjr 
about  500  sq.  m. — The  distribution  of  the  goo- 
lugical  formations  through  England  is  curiously 
connected  with  that  of  its  inhabitanta,  their  in- 
doatrial  pnnoUa^  and  phyaioal  eondiiioa;  all 
wliMilrfn^a  awii  gml  ■MMwawliiJiiiHy 
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ue  nature  of  the  in'moral  prodactions,  and  of  extends  from  the  ^.  E.  extremity  of  England 

the  soil  restiltinp  from  tlie  <Usiutegratioa  of  the  to  the  river  Teess,  aloog  the  ix»ast  of  Northum- 

rocky  stratn.    Xeariy  all  tliat  portion  of  Eng-  berland  and  Durham ;  it  is  traced  fartlier  S.  to 

Ind  lying  £.  of  aliae  drawn  from  tlio  mouth  Leeds,  but  this  ixirtion  Ims  only  t!u>  lowest  beds, 

*^Ae  Tyn©in  Northnmberland  in  a  Houtherly  whidi  are  of  littlo  iinport^iice.  The  Yorkshire 

direction  throuf^h  tlie  town!<  of  Nnttiiifrhftm  and  and  Dcrbysliire  exleiids  south  from  Leeds  to 

leicester,  tiioooe  S.  W.  neorlyto  Gloucester,  near  Derby,  and  covers  in  its  northern  portion 

■I&  agiiii  S.  to  Belli,  ftod  8.  w.  to  Ezmoalli,  s1»readthofabontS5ni.  Some  small  Imt  Tery 

oonMsta  of  tho  upper  secondary  formations,  in-  productive  coal  basins  lie  S.  W,  of  Derbyshire, 

dndiog  the  oolite,  lias,  clialk,  and  greensand ;  of  wlticit  that  near  Coventry  is  the  most  south- 

and  on  both  ^des  of  the  Thames,  widening  as  em  locality  of  coal  in  the  midland  counties.  On 

the  formation  extends  N.  along  the  coast  of  the  X.  W.  U  the  Cinnl)erbiiul  niul  Wiiiteliaven 

Soflblk,  is  the  terUary  group  of  clays  and  sands,  coal  field,  extending  along  tlie  co.ust  to  the  north 

which  conHtitutos  the  London  basin,  and  re«ts  in  of  Maryport  ;  soino  of  its  mines  have  been 

d>e  depreaaion  of  the  chalk.  Similar  strata  worked  beyond  low- water  mark,  and  the  eon- 

UAs  we  ■eoflmtsij  ndka  over  a  small  area  Twienee  of  shipping  gives  a  high  importmoe 

ibont  Southampton  and  the  northern  part  of  to  their  pro<lncts.   The  Lancashire  c  .i1  firld 

ihe  iale  of  Wight.   In  Lincolnshire  a  strip  of  lies  W.  of  a  range  of  hillii  that  extends  along 

sllavial  okirta  the  coast,  and  stretches  S.,  consti-  the  borders  of  this  county  and  Yorlcshire,  sepa* 

tatiiKtbobofriry  district  of  Huntingdonshire  and  rating  the  two  ooal  fields  by  the  xinderlying 

CamwHjreshire.    Over  this  region  of  secondary  shales  and  millstone  grit  of  which  they  are  com- 

rooi;^  the  prevailing  dip  is  toward  the  S.  E.,  so  posed.    The  strata  of  the  coal  formation  on  the 

that  the  lower  members  of  the  series  are  in  west  side  dip  toward  the  west,  and  the  margin 

general  met  iritb  to  pesainif  from  the  eaatem  <tf  the  floJd  ut  this  dirselion  reaehes  to  Pfeesmt 

coast  westward.    They  constitute  narrow  belts,  near  Liverpool,  and  extends  N.  E.  toward 

which  are  traced  with  great  uniformity  in  their  Colne.   A  littlo  beyond  the  uoathern  extremity 

line  of  bearing,  or  N.  E.  and  8.  W.  Thus  from  of  the  Lanca-»hire  coal  field  is  that  which  sup- 

Weyrnoutli  to  the  Ilumber  one  may  continue  plies  the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford- 

oo  that  bed  of  the  middle  oolite  called  the  Ox-  shire,  and  which,  with  those  referred  to  as  lying 

fiord  clay,  the  average  thickness  of  which  does  8.  W.  of  Derbyshire,  make  up  the  central  cool 

not  cxc^  600  feet  A  little  farther  west,  district  as  grouped  by  Conybearo  and  I4iilUpa. 

fhnm  Bridport  hi  DewetshirB  to  Fbmborotigli  These  inolade  the  fielda  of  Ashbv  de  la  Zooeh 

Head  on  the  cna-t  of  Yorkshire,  the  topogra-  and  Warwickshire.    In  the  South  Stsffurd  or 

phy,  rocks,  and  soil  all  designate  the  chrdk  Dudley  coal  field  tlio  ooal  has  been  worked  in  a 

formation  of  earlier  date;  but  west  of  this,  single  bed  80  feet  thlek,  and  at  one  locality 

on  the  line  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Whitby,  the  it  has  reached  a  thioknew  of  more  than  45 

limestones  of  the  lias  appears  in  the  general  feet.   The  western  coal  district  comprises  the 

order  of  older  rocks  in  a  westerly  direction,  mines  in  North  Wale^,  the  island  of  Anudcsea, 

Over  all  this  region  no  mines  of  coal  or  of  me-  and  Flintshire.  The  middle  western  or  bhrup- 

lattie  ores  are  iband.  The  eaiiljr  dMntegrated  shite  distriet  oomprlsst  these  of  the  Olee  MHi, 

strata  present  no  bold  hills,  except  in  the  cliflTs  Colebrook  dale,  Phrewsbnry,  A-c. ;  the  wnith- 

of  cLalk  abutting  upon  the  coast,  but  are  spread  western  district,  thoi^e  uf  tlie  fur«ist  of  Dean, 

out  in  elevated  plains,  and  gentle  undulations  South  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  on  both  stdee 

and  hiUa  of  smootlily  rounded  outlines.  The  of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  coal  field  of  the 

eslesreoQS  nature  of  the  strata  secures  fertiUty  8.  coast  of  Wales,  bordering  the  Bristol  ehan- 

to  the  soil;  and  the  region  is  distinguished  for  nel  for  100  m.  E,  nn-.]  W.,  and  Htretclilug  in- 

its  o^culturul  cliarocter.   West  of  this,  occu-  land  toward  the  N.  from  5  to  20  ra.  Thto 

pring  a  belt  not  many  miles  wide,  is  the  mana> '  llsid  is  in  eoDTenlent  proKimitf  to  Ae  ooppar 

fittclaring  distric*  ■  f  T  /"  l  !  made  so  by  tbo  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  ores  from  which  are 

mined  of  coal  aud  iruu  uru  which  are  foand  transported  to  the  great  etuelttng  establish- 

aloni^  it.s  range.   They  occur  at  intervals  in  ments  on  Uda  watsr  near  the  coal  mines.  (See 

i^Iated  besios  of  moderate  area,  but  remarkably  Copper  Smkltino.)   Much  of  the  coal  of  this 

productfre  in  ooel  by  the  close  grou[>ing  toge.  region  is  semi-anthracite,  like  that  of  tlie  Cnoip 

iher  of  the  beds  and  the  great  depths  to  which  berland  ooal  field  of  Maryland,  and  some  istroa 

Ib^  are  ( orried  by  the  steepness  of  the  dip.  aotiiracite.  The  latter  was  first  soooessfnlly  ap- 

|Bse  Co  A  t.)  These  badns  are  often  wttAM  In  piled  upon  a  large  seale  to  the  smeiiAng  of  inm 

port  by  the  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  now  ores  in  this  district  at  the  Crane  iron  works.  Iron 

red  sandstone  formation,  which  may  be  seen  ore^  abonnd  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  as 

testing  upon  tlio  uptnniod  edges  of  the  strata  well  as  in  ninny  of  the  oth«t%ai|»ecially  thataf 

€{  the  coal  formation.    The  marla  afford  rock  Dudley  at  Wolverhampton,  near  Birmingham. 

Rill  and  strong  brine  springs,  which  have  long  The  same  measures  also  yield  the  fire  clay  esson- 

beon  advantageously  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  tial  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fire  brick  rerjuired 

Bear  Droitwioh  in  Worcestershire.   Associated  for  the  furnaces ;  the  lime»tono  for  flux  is  ob- 

WtA  the  salt  are  also  fbnnd  TalaaUe  beds  of  tained  fVora  the  tame  group  of  strata  and  other 

fypsam.    The  cna!  fields  are  too  numorons  to  older  formations  in  close  proxitnity.  and  the 

be  all  particular ly  named.  That  of  Nowoastle  millstone  grit  which  underlies  and  holds  as  in  a 
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eop  the  ooftl  meMores  foraisbee  «  most  datable 
tau^nf  •famc^  abo  wdl  Adapted  fat  withstand* 

inp  tho  heat  of  furnnce«.  The  production  of 
£a£laod  in  coal  and  iron  is  sUitoil  in  tlic  .special 
■rndae  vpon  these  sobjeots.  Benido  tlio  coal 
meairet  soattered  over  the  aiea  in  wbioh  tbi^ 
are  (band,  and  the  newer  Ibrmatioos  which  here 
and  there  ovcrlio  them,  there  occur  frequent 
patches,  like  islands,  of  rocks  of  older  date, 
wUdi  have  intruded  throagh  the  carboniferoas 
strata  and  the  Inter  formations  above  them. 
These  are  of  gruiiite,  sienite,  and  metamorphic 
dates.  Some  are  basaltic  dikes,  and  one  of 
extraordinary  extent  appears  from  under  the 
aUarfanii  on  ue  eoaatof  we  Germaa  ooean,  near 
Harwood  dale,  and  is  tlicnce  trareil  toward 
the  N.  W.  across  the  Tees  to  tlie  western  part 
flf  Durham.  It  trafetees  strata  of  the  lias, 
Mlitflii  the  coal  measures,  and  of  the  metullifer- 
oosor  mountain  limestone  of  tlie  lower  c:irboui- 
ferous  group.  Its  length  is  from  60  to  60  m., 
and  in  some  places  it  is  seen  oa]j85  to  80  feet 
thick,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle.  The  nioimtida 
limestone  is  productive  in  lead,  copper,  and  zinc 
orra  in  8  districts  in  England.  Veins  of  galena 
near  Alston  moor  in  Comberland  traverse  ad* 
Joining  beds  of  limestooe  and  sandstone,  yield* 
ing  well  in  the  former  and  poorly  in  tho  latter. 
Others  are  found  in  the  same  county,  as  also  in 
Xhirbam  and  York  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Talleye  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Teea. 
Pyritous  copper  is  obtained  8.  W.  of  Alston 
moor,  and  near  Ulverstone  beds  of  red  hematite 
dternate  with  those  of  the  same  limestone.  A 
second  district  is  in  I>erbysliire  and  the  contig- 
uous parts  of  the  neighboring  counties.  Zinc 
blende  is  economically  worked  in  this  district, 
which  alao  iadndea  the  copper  mine  of  £o(oa 
to  Staflbrdshira.  The  mineral jprodneChna  are 
further  noticed  in  tho  articles  DanTaHiBB  and 
Fluob  Spab.  The  third  district  is  in  the  V.  £. 
part  of  Wales,  where  mines  of  galena  and  cala- 
mine have  long  been  profitably  worked,  lying 
partly  in  the  mountain  limestone  and  partly  in 
older  formations.  Bordering  the  coal  fields  fre- 
•qnently  are  seen  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sand- 
atone  and  oUier  roctcs  of  the  Devonian  series: 
and  from  beneath  these  appear  tho  older  ana 
lower  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Silurian  and 
OMi^bvian  fonnatioos;  they  produce  little  of 
Moaooloal  importaaoe.  The  metalliferoaa  dia- 
trleta  «r  <^imiral  and  Devon  have  already  been 
noticed  in  tho  articles  upon  the^io  counties;  see 
also  CorrsB  and  Tur,  in  which  the  amount  of 
yiodaelionof  theeeaietalsiaspecilled.  Thegra- 
aitio  rocks  and  metamorphic  slates,  such  as  are 
aean  in  this  portion  of  England,  are  repMted  in 
Korth  Wales,  where  the  ttgSmouomdatmttn 
worked  in  the  immense  qnairiee  near  Bangor. 
The  aame  rooln  oconr  again  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  are  traced 
through  Westmoreland  and  Comberland  into 
Scotland.  The  granites  aflbrd  hot  little  good 
buildinfr  stone,  and  there  are  no  important  qoar- 
riee  of  this  rocJc  in  England.  Building  stone  of 
teabto  dwtai»rorgoodqpmlltkttooth«ggi' 


speota  ia  not  readily  found  in  any  of  the  fonna- 
tioaa;  while,  on  aeoomt  of  the  hnmid  atmos> 

phere  causing  the  stones  to  rapidly  disintegrate, 
tho  want  of  durable  materials  is  the  more  scn- 
mUj  lUt  for  important  stmotares.  The  magne- 
iiaa  llmoitono  •tlaeted  fiir  the  nevbooaca  of 
parliament  ia  deecrlbed  under  Bouom  Srova. 
It  has  not  proved  so  durable  as  was  expected, 
and  its  decay  is  so  rapid,  that  it  ia  now  being 
coated  with  a  composition  to  preaenre  the  sur- 
face from  farther  disintegration.  England  is  de- 
ficient in  fine  marbles  and  in  good  iron  ores.  The 
best  of  the  latter  are  the  hematites ;  but  those 
ehiefljr  employed  in  tim  immenae  prodaotioD  of, 
iron  of  tms  ooontry  are  the  poor  argillaoeoaa 
ores  of  the  coal  formation.  For  making  the  ex* 
celleot  cast  ateel,  for  which  English  manofao- 
toram  are  oekbrated,  the  better  iron  from  tho 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den is  largely  imported.  The  annual  produce  of 
salt  is  nearly  600,000  tons,  a  large  part  of  which 
ia  exported  to  Anierica.  Ute  climate  issulQeot  to 
great  TariaJtona  of  heatandoold,  and  of  dgyaeae 
and  moisture,  but  the  winters  are  not  severe  for 
the  latitude,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  re- 
lieved by  periods  of  cool  weather.  The  atmos- 
phere is  chilly  and  damp,  and  particularly  moist 
in  the  W.  counties,  but  the  E.  coast  is  the  colder. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  S.  W.  at 
aea  level  ia  about  63'*  i  at  Greenwich,  48" ;  aft 
Peaaaaee,  61*  V.  There  is  thna  aa  Inereaae  of 
mean  temperature  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to 
W.  July  and  August  ore  the  hottest  months ; 
Deoeml)er  and  January  are  tho  coldest,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  latter  two  near  London  havinga 
mean  height  of  89<>  7'.  The  W.  and  S.W.  are  the 
most  prevalent  and  constant  winds,  but  a  blight- 
ina  M.  E.  wind  often  blows  upon  the  £.  ooaaL 
dimigsreat  damage  to  the  crops  and  liveatookor 
Norfolk  and  Kent.  Notwitlistatiding  the  humid- 
ity of  the  climate,  tho  annual  average  fall  of  rain 
is  less  than  in  the  Northern  United  States.  For 
the  British  isbnds  it  is  i^ven  as  82  inches 
while  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  is  stated  by  Prot 
Guyot  to  be  38  im  lios,  and  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve college,  Ohio,  it  was  fouud  by  Pri^ 
Loomis  to  M  86  inchea.  The  general  character 
of  the  soil  is  that  of  great  fertility,  though  there 
are  6,000  or  7,000  sq.  m.  of  land  unfit  for  culti- 
vatioo.  The  cnltivated  crops  are  wheat,  oata, 
heaiM,  barley,  rye^  tnmipa,  potatoea,  clover, 
hops,  flax,  Few  of  tiie  Ibreata  are  extensive, 
but  the  country  is  well  wooded,  most  of  the 
Umber  being  found  in amallplaotatioos  belong- 
ing to  private  individnala.  Tliere  are  some  veiy 
large  forest  lands,  however,  aoch  as  tho  Newfb^ 
est  in  Ilampsiiire,  Dean  forest  in  Gloucestershire^ 
and  Sherwood  in  Nottioghamsliire,  which  are 
the  property  of  the  crown.  The  principal  treea 
are  the  oak,  ash,  moimtala  aah,  fir,  beech,  sycar 
more,  maple,  poplar,  elm,  larch,  pine,  chestnut, 
hone  chestnut,  and  willow.  There  are  not  many 
lad^enons  fruits ;  the  pear,  crab,  medial^  wiU 
cherry,  bullace,  raspberry,  blackberry,  gooe«K 
berry,  carraot,  strawberry,  and  cranberrv,  are 
the  moat  Importaat  §ptim,  Voidigft  tn&b^ 
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VnreTer,  except  anch  lis  require  a  powerful  stin 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  are  found  to  thrive, 
or  Um  tmall  berlMMMotM  plants,  beside  tlie 
eoomioa  gresweii  oorering  the  coontry  with 
Terdore  wnidi  the  winter  seldom  destroys, 
may  be  mentioned  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowalip, 
riolet,  hyacinth,  harebell,  tainariaic,  musk,  gen- 
tian,  foxglorei,  henbane,  heodook,  and  night- 
riiade. — The  varioas  ituprovements  which  mod- 
em science  has  introduced  in  agriculture  are 
generally  adopted  in  England,  andnnder  careful 
man^eiDent  the  land,  which  once  with  diflSculty 
■opported  a  popalation  of  10,000,000,  now  easily 
maintains  nearly  donhle  that  number.  The  best 
•fstems  of  drainage  are  employed,  not  as  for- 
nartjrla  nisrshy  grounds  alone,  hot  in  neailj  dl 
f:v^m->.  Artificial  manuring  receives  due  atten- 
tion, and  steeps  which  a  few  generations  back 
would  have  been  thought  waste  land  are  now 
Boder  profitable  coltore.  En^^ieh  hosbendry, 
liowaTar,  hM  iImii  to  ili  pfeseot  blgli  itito  very 
)1o  wly.  The  farms  are  small,  averaging  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  about  111  acres  each,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  ludowiiers,  most  of  the 
farms  being  held  by  tenants  at  will  or  by  lease. 
But  for  this  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  would 
doubtless  be  sUU  more  thoroughly  developed 
than  the  J  are  now.  The  best  tiUed  oountiea  are 
ftowof  t1raX.eoMt  The  espltail  used  In  tiffing 
inil  stocking  land  is  about  £200,000,000;  rent 
of  farms,  £30,000,000.  Cattle  raising  is  a  most 
hnportant  brandi  of  hinlMindry;  and  the  country 
has  been  faraons  for  live  stock  since  the  days  of 
Ca'sar.  Somewhat  more  tlian  the  half  of  the 
arable  land  is  used  for  grazing,  the  best  pastures 
being  found  in  BnokiMthMMihirebKent|  Middle- 
sex, and  eeveral  of  tiiew.  and  midland  counties. 
In  the  last  are  hro<I  g(X)d  dray  horses.  Yorkshire 
is  noted  for  carriage  horses,  and  an  excellent 
breed  for  farm  lalx>r  if  raised  in  Suffolk.  The 
English  race  horse  is  renowned  for  nieed  and 
beauty.  Mules  and  asses  are  little  used,  Lnnca- 
•hire  is  noted  for  its  long-horned  cattle;  North- 

AdlBbwei,  fbr  their  short-horned  breedi,  ai 

Suffolk  for  its  duns.  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Dorset  are  celebrated  for  good  butter ;  Ohesbire, 
Gloooestei^ire,  Wilts,  other  W.  counties,  aiid 
Leicestershire,  for  cheese.  The  woll-known 
Stilton  cheo!«  is  made  in  the  last-named  county. 
The  sheep  are  highly  prized  for  the  quality  both 
of  their  fledi  and  of  their  wooL  By  an  estimate 
ooinpPrt  from  the  retnms  of  10  eoontiei^  nad  ft 
putof  Torkshiro,  in  1854,  it  appeared  that  there 
juider  tillugti  in  England  and  Wales  12,- 
acres;  under  grass,  16,S19,M8  acres; 
with  wlieat,  8,807,846  acres;  barley, 
1 76;  ojits  1,3U2.783;  rye,  78,781;  beans 
and  peas  698,188;  vetches,  218,551;  turnips, 
1,267,200;  mangel  wnrxel,  177,268;  carrots, 
18,688;  potatoes,  199,287;  flax,  10,166;  hops, 
18^176;  osien,  1.079;  other  crop<i,  97,834 ;  in 
Un  fallow,  895,909.  Number  of  hordes,  1.060,- 
MI;  colt8,  258,079;  milch  cows,  1,376,708; 
to:  .  ^  7u7,192;  other  cattle,  1,389,270;  sheep 
•ad  Jamba,  21,0M|812.  Many  of  the  wild  animals 


which  formerly  inhabited  the  forest^  mch  as  the 
bear,  wolf,  wild  boar,  and  wild  cat,  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  stag,  fallow  deer,  and  roe  havo 
oeen  preserved  only  by  strict  game  laws.  Xba 
other  indigenons  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  lbs; 
badger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  squirrel,  hare,  rab- 
bit, dormouse,  lemming,  shrew,  and  several  vari« 
etiesof  the  rat  and  mouse.  More  than  270  »>pecie8 
of  land  and  water  birds  have  been  noticed,  of 
which  20  are  birds  of  prey  and  80  belong  to  the 
gaUinaoeonakind.  The  bustard  leems  to  be  the 
only  bird  which  has  heeome  eoctinet  here.  Of 
about  170  species  of  fish  which  frequent  the 
coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the  chief  are  the  her- 
ring, pilchard,  maokereli  sprat,  cod,  and  salmon. 
The  sea  fisheries  are  chiefly  of  cod,  mackerel,  oya- 
ters,  and  lobsters. — The  manufactures  of  Eng- 
bmd  are  oommensurate  with  her  greatness  m 
other  respects.  The  moai  iniMrtaat  is  thai 
of  cotton,  which  eniploTi  moro  hands  than 
any  other  in  the  kii^om,  and  famishes  about 
2  of  the  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  this 
manufacture  are  Lancashire,  Ohesbire,  Detby- 
ehire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  number  of  cotton 
factories  in  England  and  Wales  in  1860  was 
2,046;  spindles,  25,818,676;  power  looms,  27V 
590 ;  males  employed,  148^854 ;  liunalea,  IM^ 
816 ;  total,  841,170.  The  total  amoant  of  raw 
cotton  imported  in  1808  was  8,654,633  cwt., 
of  which  6,846,054  cwt.  were  from  the  United 
States,  and  2,285,162  cwt.  from  the  British  Bast 
Indies.  Total  value  of  yams  and  goods  exported 
during  that  year,  £42,797,000.  The  chief  wool- 
len and  worsted  manufactories  are  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Glouoestenhiie^  ud  tin  vabw 
of  goods  attnually  produced  by  them  is  shoot 
£25,000,000.  The  raw  material  in  mostly  of 
domestic  growth,  though  for  some  years  past 
large  quantities  have  been  imported.  Thegreal 
centres  of  the  hanhvnre  manufactures  are  Hir- 
niingham  and  Shctticld,  the  former  having  work- 
ttliops  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  and  the 
latter  being  £unoaa  ohiefl/  for  ontleiy,  agriool* 
tand  implements,  gratea,  Are  irons,  Ac.  Tho 
making  of  linen  is  carrie<I  on  to  some  extent  in 
Leeds  and  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dorset,  Dor- 
huOf  Utd  8alo|».  The  silk  manufacture  mado 
great  progress  under  the  tariff  of  1826,  before 
which  date  it  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  op- 
position of  France  and  Italy.  About  60,000,000 
ItM.  of  leather  are  made  annual^.  The  glove 
trade  of  the  nMfauid  and  W.  conntlee  is  impor- 
tant, the  principal  establishments  being  at  Wood- 
stock, Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in 
Somersetshire,  &c  The  vast  number  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  book  and  newspaper 
publishing  business  gives  a  strong  impetus  to  the 

£ reduction  of  paper,  the  quantity  of  which  made 
I  £ngUad  in  1868  waa  128,929,067  lbs.,  and 
In  the  United  Kingdom  176,298,097  lbs.  Tlie 
amount  of  duty  charged  on  paper  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  year  ending  Harcli  SI, 
1868,  was  £920,609,  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom, £1,244,186.  Distilling  is  carried  on  to 
much  smaller  extent  than  in  Scotland  and  Inc 
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iMid,  bnt  the  littverlM  an 
many  of  then  od  Am  towtet  wile.  TIm  qiMMi- 

tity  of  iniilt  mad*  In  England  in  1858  was  88,- 
000,871  bnh«K  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
48,067,461  boahela.  The  oHier  waaafccitorge 
aompnae  lute,  glass,  pottery,  eoap,  lace,  Ac 
fihip  bnilding  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dnstry.  Tho  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vea> 
aali  bailt  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdoov 
in  1867  are  stated  lathe  nabjoined  table,  which 
wo  give,  bccfluse  of  the  impossibility  of  distin- 
goiahing  those  properly  belonging  to  England 
alone;  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  varioua 
oUicr  BtatMoal  sUtamente  oontained  in  tUa 
article: 
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The  oommeroe  of  England,  nntU  tha  liaa  of 
the  trading  and  maritime  power  of  &e  thrffesd 

States,  had  lonj:  been  without  a  parallel.  Her 
eitnation  is  in  tlie  tirat  degree  favorable  for  aach 
pnranits;  the  hardihood,  Industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people  have  turned  her  natiiml  ad- 
vantages to  account,  and  there  ia  no  part  of  tho 
world  accessible  to  her  merohants  with  wliich 
■be  has  not  established  eoBsmacdal  relations. 
With  Mand  she  has  a  trade  hi  grain  and  pro- 
visions in  exchange  for  mamifacliircd  goo<ls; 
from  N.  Europe  aho  receives  timber,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  pitch,  tallow,  potash,  and  wheet ;  from 
central  Etiroi)e,  ngricultural  produce,  silk,  linen, 
lace,  glovcj*,  timber,  flax,  wine,  and  pin ;  from 
B.  Europe,  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  drugs,  sillc,  Ac  ; 
from  the  Uoited  States,  cotton,  tobacco,  rioe^ 
and  llonr,  the  Imports  tbeooe  iMsing  Gonelder> 
ably  inferior  in  value  to  the  exports  thither; 
from  South  America,  hides,  skins,  indigo,  coch- 
teaal,  and  ballion;  fhm  Asia,  tea,  coffee, 
mgar,  indigo,  dni?^,  cotton,  piece  goods,  ana 
ivory;  from  Africa,  drugs,  ivory,  teak  wood, 
and  hides.  Matmfacturod  goods  are  the  staples 
fomished  by  £n^and  in  esehanm  for  all  tbeae 
mamodities.  The  Mkumfm  table  ihoira  the 
commerce  of  the  Unltad  Kingdom  fMr4  JMW 
«uHng  with  1867 : 
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The  importH  into  the  United  Kingdutn  during 
the  11  months  ending  Hov.  80, 1067  and  1868, 
vara  as  iDHoirB: 
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The  anrarts  of  British  and  Irish  prodnee  and 
in  1867  and  1866  waraasfiillowa: 
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16.>M,0-i4 
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£r.'2,o6<'..i<>:  '  iti.ir4i.3.'<i 


The  exports  in  1B58  were  thus  distributed: 
eottoOt  Wfwllen,  Bilk,  and  linen  yarns  and  mann* 
fcctures,  £08,667,000;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
£8,280,000;  machinery,  £8,604,000 ;  iron,  £11,- 
286,000 ;  copper  and  brass,  £2,854,noo ;  lead 
and  tin,  £3,288,000 ;  coals  and  cnlm,  £3,058,000: 
earthenware  and  i^ass,  £1,721,000  ;  beer  and 
ale,  £1,852,000;  butter  and  cheese,  £682,000; 
soda,  £818,000;  salt,  £288,000;  apiriis,  £207,- 
€00;  leather  mannfaotnres,  £1,01 1,000;  printed 
books  £390,000;  stationery,  £804,000;  plute 
and  watches,  £254,000;  furniture,  £258,000; 
soap  and  candles,  £367,000.  The  imports  of 
bnUion  in  1868  were:  gold,  £28,7»8,000;  silver, 
£0,700,000 ;  total,  £29,408,000,  of  whieh  £9,- 
066,000  was  from  Australia,  £6,835,000  from 
Mexico,  Booth  America,  and  the  West  Indiei^ 
JBMllfOOO  flramtbalftilttd  8iale%£6,813iW 
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from  Rossia,  HauM  towns,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium, and  £2,733,000  from  France ;  exports : 
gold.  £12,566,000;  silver,  £7,063,000;  total, 
£19,(»8,000,  of  whidk  iSlO,9Sl,000  was  to 
TVuwe,  £5,290,000  to  Indlftud  China,  and  £l,- 
569,000  to  the  ITruiso  towns,  IIolliiiul,  and  Ik'l- 
gium.  The  entrauces,  cleuraiucs,  and  toooage 
of  vessels  en;^ged  in  the  furcign  and  ooaattDg 
trade  of  tU  UaiUd Kiiiid«a  ia  1858^  w«i«m 
follows: 
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The  registered  shipping  of  tho  United  E 

ngdom, 

I>M^91,  1857,  WM  thus  distributed: 
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The  owan  sU-ain  n!ivi^,'iition  of  Eiif,'lftnd  is  in- 
oompttrable,  and  her  lines  of  steam  packets  mar 
bo  Mttd  to  perform  the  vuSL  eenlee  of  the  world. 
Steam  vc^-t  l-iof  iron  nre  now  extensively  built, 
Thu  incaii.H  uf  iiiteranl  cuiiioiunicutiun  are  supe* 
Xior  to  those  of  any  other  country.  It  is  just  a 
eentory  sinoe  the  English  heffua  to  make  eood 
roads,  though  tnmpikes  were  set  up  a  hnnored 
Tears  earl'kr.  TIio  tnt.il  length  of  all  roiu]^  in 
koglaod  and  Wales,  exclusive  uf  paved  streets 
and  roade  in  towns,  is  about  100,000  miles ;  of 
the  latter,  30.000.  The  canals  of  En^'l.nnd  nro 
next  in  iin]>ortance  to  those  of  Holland,  and 
were  commenced  in  the  lust  century.  The  rail- 
way  system  waa  introduoed  ia  1880.  The  fol- 
lowing tabfe  shows  the  length  of  ndlwaTi  hi  the 
Unitvd  Kin::.l(Mu.  Deo.  81,  1857,  and  their  W>- 
oeiptsfor  the  previous  6  months: 
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Ihe  number  of  passengers  curried  during  tho 
same  period  was,  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  62,y27,- 
m  i  SootUod,  8,153  825 ;  Ireland,  4,752,427 ; 


total,  75,R34,014.  There  wore  993  m.  nf  rail- 
way in  course  of  oonstructiou,  but  not  begun, 
and  8,654  uithorized. — ^Tbe  total  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  1858  wai^  ia  Ewbad.  498,- 
000,000  (nearly  ^  in  London  and  samirbe);  m- 
land,  44,0<K),0O0;  Scotland,  51.000,000;  total, 
628,000,000.  showing  an  increaiae  of  1<J,000,000 
meonqiared  with  1867.  The  number  of  news- 
papers posted  in  IBTyH  was  71,000,000.  Tho 
persons  employed  in  the  post  office  on  Jan.  1, 
185i»,  numbered  24,372.  The  public  institutions 
of  charity,  of  learning,  of  the  arte,  of  edooationr 
and  of  religion,  are  in  great  number  and  of 
repute.  Every  considerable  town  li.is  its  hos- 
pitals, many  of  which  are  liberally  endowed,  its 
free  schools,  meehanics'  institutes,  &c.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal  cities  possess  galleries  of  art,  and  several 
have  valuable  libraries.  CompuliHiry  provision 
for  tho  poor  has  long  been  established  in 
England.  The  whole  oonntiy  ia  divided  into 
poor  law  mrfona,  over  wUoh  are  gnardlana 
elected  by  tho  rate  pnyiOl.  Daring  the  quarter 
ending  Deo.  81,  1U58,  there  were,  in  627  unions 
and  single  parishea,  SM^WS  paupers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  a  decrease  of  75,877  from  the 
corresponding  period  of  1867.  Tho  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,  hosiiit.'ils,  and  li- 
censed housee,  Jan.  1,  1868^  waa  17,572,  and 
probably  12,00il>  or  18,008  more  were  eapported 
oy  the  poor  law  guardians  in  worklioufcs,  or 
with  private  ]>ersoD9.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  poor  law  hooda  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  half  years  ending  March  26, 
1867  and  1868,  was  £2,043,977.  The  number 
of  charitable  in-ititutions  other  than  schools,  in 
London  alone,  in  185S,  was  680,  and  the  amonnt 
espa^ed  hy  them  donng  the  year,  J61,806,68S. 
— England  has  done  mnch  for  the  cause  of  eouca- 
tion,  but  not  so  much  as  sliould  Itave  been  done 
bj  ao  old,  wealthr,  and  humane  a  nation.  The 
principal  nniTcrsitiea,  which  hare  enieted  for 
many  centuries,  are  among  the  moat  TeneraUe 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages;  and  as  much 
of  the  illiberolity  that  once  was  conspicuous  in 
thdr  government  has  disappeared,  it  may  bo 
believed  tliat  their  future  will  bo  as  brilliant  as 
their  past  has  been  useful.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  the  nnlTcrsitics  of 
Oxford,  Cambridffe,  and  Dnriuon;  Uj^veiiitt 
college  and  King's  college,  London  (tbe  last  1 
fouudcd  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  and  pop- 
ularizing academical  instxuctioo) ;  college  of  pre- 
cepton,  London;  Owen's  collegei,  liancheater; 
Manchester  New  college ;  Qneen's  colleges,  Bir^ 
mingham  aud  Livcq>ool;  tit.  David's  college, 
Lampeter ;  royal  agricultaral  college,  Cirenoee- 
ter;  beside  mod  fiiandatioDaoboola  at  Winohea- 
ter,  Eton,  Ifanehester,  Great  Berichamstead, 
Warrington,  Shrewsbury,  Binninglmiu,  Tun- 
bridge,  Westminster,  Highgate,  liedfurd,  Ips- 
wMi,  Bepton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  London.  The 
great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Westmin<;ter,  Har- 
row, Winchester,  St.  Paurs,  the  charterhouse, 
and  merchant  tailors'  school,  aro  of  tho  highest 
reputation,  and  hare  edncated  many  of  the  dia- 
tingnidwd  mm  «f  Sotfand.   Tht  Unlvenitr 
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oollcgo  and  King^s  oolkgt,  <itomalMd  in  tbt 

capital,  hare  not  onlj  pnrrvd  vwAi!  tmHto- 
tions  thomsclve'^,  \>ui  t.hoir  fDinulfitiou  Ikl'^  ImJ  a 
flood  effect  on  the  old  universuies.  There  wre 
l04  eoUegiate  and  grammar  BchooK  and  1,607 
otTicr  sr-linols  tito  aiHiuol  vnhio  of  tho  endow- 
mciita  of  wlncli  is  estimated  at  £500,000.  Lut 
not  ]  of  this  amount  is  made  available  for  tbo 

GrjMMM  of  odacAtioiD.  Though  parliament 
s  Boi^t  to  hiTeetlfato  the  eauMs  of  thia 

Itrcicli  nf  frn^f,  no  forrer-lion  of  tJ,c  cvi!  lias 
l*eeu  made.  The  number  of  schools  of  the  com- 
mon  eb0i,  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  edoca- 
tion,  was,  in  1851  (including  both  public  and 
private  schools),  44,836.  The  private  schools 
were  29,425,  of  wliich  only  1  were  ranked  su- 
perior. Of  the  ioierior  acbooM,  nearly  i  of  the 
wholOf  tiio  ntonw  of  709  irere  sifmed  by  the 
roaster  or  mistress  witL  a  mark;  ani\  tlie  Rfime 
■transe  fact  occnrred  in  the  returns  of  35  pubtio 
■ohoola,  most  of  them  having  endowments.  The 
nninl)er  of  scholars  attending  day  schools  in 
1851  was  2.144,878;  Sunday  scholatT^  2.407,642. 
Thouph  little  has  been  dune  for  general  education, 
oompared  with  what  has  been  effected  ia  some 
fltbcf  ooQiitries^  yet  the  InipfOTeneBt  hia  Imhi 
great  within  60  years,  tho  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  being  in  every  respect  more  en- 
Bgbtened  than  their  ancestors.  Government  haa 
done  bnt  a  gmall  part  in  the  worlt ;  and  it  was  not 
nntil  1833,  when  Lord  Groy  was  at  the  head  of 
that  whig  ministry  which  carried  through  the  re- 
f(»in  bill,  that  the  first  public  grant  was  made.  It 
was  £20,000,  Which  was  oontinaed  for  B 
when  the  amount  was  raised  to  £80.000  From 
time  to  time  it  was  increased,  until  in  1808  it 
reached  to  the  sum  of  £260,000.  The  amount 
expended  in  Great  Britain  for  education  grants 
in  1857  was  no  less  than  £659,974,  of  which 
£119,664  «  MS  spent  in  building,  enlarging,  re- 
pairing^ and  furnbhing  elemenlarjr  and  normal 
•ehoolB,  and  £57,M1  In  annual  gnola  to  tmfn- 
Ing  colleges.  Of  the  amount  expended  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  recipienta  in  England : 

Cbureb  of  Englaml  KhodM   .£S5T.SST 

Wf«lcyan  «ehooU   9'.'.><!>0 

Britith  and  foreign  tchori  •Mtot|'   t-^M'^i 

PariKihlftl  union  mIiooU    :i,'fH 

The  grant  to  Bomaa  Catholic  schoob  in  Great 
Britun  wtti  £95,804.  Among  the  ednuftlloiial 

grants  in  1858  were  £663, 405  for  public  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britaio,  £83,730  for  the  depart- 
ment of  art  and  science,  and  £8,654  for  the  uni- 
versity of  London.  Thic  total  amount  granted 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  £1,120,607. 
Tiie  grants  to  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  channel  islands,  and  the  iale 
of  Man,  mm  paritamentarf  votes,  from  1888 
to  1857  inclusive,  amounted  to  i"'2,0'5,642  5». 
id.  The  subject  of  national  e<.lucatiuu  is  in- 
cnaslDg  In  interest  in  England,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  determined  efforts  will  be  mode  to 
establish  some  system  of  gcnenil  application,  at 
no  very  di)»tant  day.  The  qncHtion  of  religion 
is  that  which  causes  the  chief  difficult  in  the 
mj  of  oonipMheiuive  woridng  on  tho  paH 


of  the  govtnuneiit.  Tli»<te«iitinb«liov«fiifti 

any  plan  whtdi  tho  ggrefamwit  sdj^  adopt 

%v(>iilil  lie  tno  ini;(-li  under  the  dominion  of  ilio 
establislied  cliurch.  and  thty  not  only  discourage 
state  interference,  Dotaooieof  them  object  to  all 
kinds  of  aid  from  the  Pt.itc,  deeming  tlie  volun- 
tary principle  the  proper  basis  of  action,  as  well 
in  the  support  of  schools  as  in  that  of  religious 
wordiin.  Seotariaa  inflaenoe  everywhere  ex- 
hiUti  Itself  in  tiie  educational  tnovements  of 
Engl&iul,  and  tliO  exiTtiiins  of  tljo  di.-.'-viitors 
consequent  on  the  government's  supposed  desire 
to  £svor  the  ohurclTs  dalmto  mperlntend  popu- 
lar education  have  done  much  to  spread  knowl-  ■ 
edge.  Rivalry  has  been  productive  of  good  in 
this  instance,  as  it  haa  been  in  some  other.  It 
is  not  possible  to  see  what  will  be  the  oitimate 
eofme  adopted,  but  tte  pnolioal  dierMler  of 
the  Tintion  c  annot  ful  to  devise  tome  plan  tliat 
shall  prove  acceptable  to  the  great  boay  of  the 
people.  The  edneatiknial  movement  has  among 
its  supporters  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  various 
religious  views,  the  opinion,  prevailing  that 
upon  the  elevation  of  the  people  tliroogh  its 
success  depends  their  own  private  individoel 
happfaiest,  and  the  InerMse  ef  tiiie  atrength  aai 
reputation  of  tho  T'riti-h  empire. — The  r^trth- 
lished  religion  is  that  of  tlie  church  of  England, 
which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  ar^ele.  The 
dissenters  constitute  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able religious  bodies  in  the  world.  They  con- 
sist of  Presbyterians  Independents,  Baptists, 


into  a  number  of  sectsw  The  Catholics  arc  not 
numerous,  but  among  them  are  many  old  and 

wealthy  families.  The  Jews  nre  few  in  number, 
but  since  Ji:ly  23,  1858,  when  ihey  were  ad- 
mitted to  sit  in  Parliament,  they  have  enjoyed 
all  civil  rights.  The  utmost  rdigious  hbertj  ez- 
fsta.— The  Bomber  of  journals  or  all  dcscriptioM 
(exclusive  of  monthly  rnd  quarterly  reviews) 

tublished  in  1858  was,  in  England,  538  (120  in 
ondon);  Seotland,  181 ;  Wales,  22;  total,  8B1. 
— Tho  government  is  a  limited  hereditary  mon- 
archy, the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  a  king 
or  queen  and  ministry,  and  a  parliament  r,i;ii- 
posed  of  lords  and  commons,  tlie  former  sitting 
ahiefly  by  hereditary  right  and  the  latter  b^f 
popular  election.  A  pre\i  tis  Vnowledge  of 
English  history  being  re<]uircd  for  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  changes  and  pre<ient  state  of  the  Kof^ 
llsh  constitution,  we  Khali  refer  the  render  for  an 
account  of  the  latter  to  tho  concluding  part  of 
this  article. — The  f»)llowing  tables  show  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
far  the  flaeal  year  ending  March  81, 18B8; 
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The  toUl  retrenoe  for  the  year  ending  Mmh 
SI,  1859,  was  £65,477,284,  and  the  expenditare 
£64,663,882.  Tlte  total  public  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  March  81,  1857,  was  :  funded  £779,- 
10M17,  anfanded  £^0^^^  total  £808,- 
118,958;  of  wMehtlieiMmMnientdebtorGrMil 
Britain  was  £786,009,272,  nnd  that  of  Ireland 
£48,693,14.  Tbefandeddebtof  the  United  King- 
dom waa  £757,961,881  in  1854,  and  on  March  81, 
185'^,  had  increased  to  £779,225,000,  principally 
in  coiiM^quence  of  the  Russian  war  which  broke 
oat  itn mediately  after  the  former  date.  The 
f  ~*'"ff  nn^jr  oonaiataof  asSL874  men,  indodiM 
tfcaaa  dSaueiied  la  the  odoniM  and  ImUn.  Of 
fhis  number  20,067  are  cavalry,  28,849  artillery, 
■id  179,465  infiutry.  The  navy,  in  July,  1868, 
eoinpriaild  M4  tailing  veMela  oif  various  kinda 
with  nn  armament  of  8,716  gnns,  and  294  steam 
vessel*  carrying  7,075  guns  (total  538  vessels, 
15,791  guns),  beside  160  gun  boats  and  120  vee- 
ttki  for  port  Mrrioe.  ThegoTernment  hat  fine 
ioplcyMds  at  Deptford,  wodwUdi,  Obatham, 
Sheemes5,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pem- 
broke, a  naval  academy  at  Portamonth,  a  mili- 
tvyneademy  at  Woolwich,  and  a  n^itnry  ool- 
lepre  at  Sandhurst — The  judicial  system  of  Eng- 
land comj)riso5  4  superior  courts:  the  high  court 
of  chancer r,  tlie  court  uf  exchequer,  the  court  of 
Ung^  baooh  (termed  daring  the  reign  of  a  qnaer 
1lM«oartof  qoaen^benefa),  and  the  eonrt  oroao- 
raon  pleas.  The  ooart  of  kinp's  bench  is  the  su- 
preme court  of  common  law,  and  takes  c<»ni- 
anen  of  both  elvll  and  eriminal  causes,  and  to 
li  can  be  removed  by  writ  of  error  the  jadg- 
MOla  of  all  other  English  courts  of  record.  It 
coofists  of  a  chief  Justice  and  4  other  justices. 
The  ooort  of  coounon  j^caa  UkcwiicoonMata  of 
5  josticesi,  and  taicaa  cogniianoe  of  etvO  oaaaa  be- 
tween subjects.  The  court  of  exchequer  oon- 
ibta  of  a  chief  baron  and  4  other  barona ;  it  is 
bcih  n  Innr  and  anaqii^'Conrt»  tryteg  all  rev- 
enue questiona  and  naiqr  otiwr  ca«c?.  Tho 
judges  of  tbeac  8  ooorta  are  called  tho  15 
judges  of  England.  There  are  4  terms  in  tho 
nar  of  about  8  wceto  cadi,  daring  whk>h  ^thc 
9  courts  ait  at  Wcilmlnaler  ftwr  the  deter uilna- 
tion  of  all  qnestinn3  of  law.  Twice  a  year  14 
of  tlioJadgeamake  circuit  through  England  and 
WUntotvyonnMain  tfncMU&y,  B!rnotfl# 


parliament  In  1846  and  by  aeveral  sabaeqneni 
acta  n  iPfitanicfeoon^  ooorta  liaabacn  Ibmed, 

giving  increased  facilities  for  the  prompt  and  in- 
ezpe^ve  collection  of  small  debts.  The  Judgea 
of  theee  courts  are  appointed  by  the  lord  ohan- 
odlor,  and  most  not  exceed  60  in  number.  Thej 
have  jnriadiction  over  diatriota  arranged  with 
regard  to  convenience,  and  not  always  bounded 
by  county  lines,  counties  in  some  oasea  being 
divided  to  form  Uiem.  Demanda  not  eneacf 
ing  £60  are  brought  before  these  courts,  the 
Jadgeao^  which  determine  all  questions  whether 
of  law  or  fSMt  unless  a  Jury  be  aammoned,  which 
is  done  at  the  remieet  of  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant TbennniW  of  the  jury  u  5,  andannan- 
irnotis  verdict  is  required.  A  court  of  general 
quarter  aesaiona  of  the  peace  ia  held  4  times  a 
year  in  every  connfy,  ita  Joriadiotkm  extending 
to  all  felonies  and  trespasses,  but  tho  capital  casea 
generally  are  remitted  to  the  assize.  The  coun- 
ties are  governed  by  the  lord  lieotenants  and 
aheri£Ef^  and  they  have  alio  thdr  Jw^eea  of  the 
peace  appointed  by  the  crown,  olerica  of  the 
peace,  and  county  coroners.  Tho  character  of 
the  Englidi  courts  is  very  high,  and  has  been  so 
ever  ainoe  tlie  revolution.  The  criminal  code  of 
England,  which  was  for  a  long  time  excessively 
severe,  has  been  greatly  improved  of  lute,  and 
with  ita  improvement,  crimes,  especially  aotaof 
violence,  itavc  aioalfar  daonaaad.  Xba  nombar 
of  persona  oonMmttao  to  priaon  inSnghnd  and 
Wales  in  1857  was,  males  107,884,  females  84,- 
686,  total  141,970.  Of  54  sentenced  to  death 
(SO  for  murder!,  18  w«re  executed,  thcpwlib- 
ment  in  all  the  other  cases  lK?ing  commutetl. 
The  greater  proportion  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  deteotiott  were  formerly  transport- 
ed to  penal  cohHdca  or  confined  on  board  hulkai 
bat  prisons  arc  noiroitnbflihadat  hooie  capablo 
of  receivinj?  all.  The  principal  prisons  are  those 
of  Millbank,  Pentooville,  Portland.  Dartmoor, 
Portmonth,  Gliatbam,  Brixton,  Panhnrst,  Sul- 
ham  refuge,  and  a  hulk  ot  Portsmouth.  There 
were  also  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  40  cortitied 
reformatory  schools  in  England  with  l,8Gr)  in- 
mates, and  22  in  Scotland.  The  police  foroc 
of  England,  Sept.  29,  1857,  was  19,187,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  it  during  the  year  end- 
ing at  that  date  was  £1,265,679.— The  hirtory 
ofEngland  iMgloa  shortly  before  the  comracnco- 
ment  of  our  era,  when  (65  B.  C.)  Cicsar  fint 
invaded  tho  island,  landing  near  Deal  or  Wal- 
mer.  Britannia  and  Albion  were  the  names 
by  which  it  waa  Icnown  to  the  Bomana.  Tim 
Aflmfdana  had  known  Ac  isknd,  and  ao  had 
the  Curthapininns  and  Massilians,  and  all  of 
them  are  BupiKjsed  to  have  traded  with  it  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  Phoenicians  especially, 
for  tin.  The  interest  that  Ciosar's  invasion  caused 
at  Home,  among  the  best  informed  men  there^ 
shows  how  little  was  really  known  concerning 
the  coontiy,  and  even  for  a  long  period  after- 
ward ft  waa  TCgnrM  aa  cut  off  fltim  the  icat  of 
the  world.  He  made  little  iniprc^sion  on  it,  and 
his  invasion  probably  met  witii  more  re^stanoe 
theaiacoaunonly  aoppoaed.  Angoatnapmpoaad 
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$n  expedition  to  Britain,  bat  never  Attempted  it. 
OiHgnk ■ho threatened  inrasioiiiMdtriiiniphed 
>rithont  excciitim:  it ;  but  it  wm  reserved  for 
Claudiu.s  to  hefxiu  the  work  of  real  conquest 
(A.  D.  48).  iJuring  the  next  40  years  tlio  con- 
foest  of  soath  Britain  waa  completed,  man;' 
geneitdfl  bein^  eraployed,  indadiof  Aulas  Clau- 
tius,  Vespasian,  Suetonius  Paulinua,  and  Agri- 
cola.  Tlie  main  divisions  of  the  country  were 
Britannia  Romano,  embracing  Enghmd  and 
Wales,  and  which  had  been  entirely  subdued ; 
and  Britannia  Barbara,  which  at  ilnit  included 
all  the  country  to  thc>  north  of  tlie  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, hot  later  only  what  was  to  the  north  of 
tiM  wiin  of  AntonCnm.  This  region  defied  aJI 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  other  was 
hi  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  at  a  later 

Eeriod  was  divide<i  into  6  provinces,  named 
iritannia  Prima,  Britannia  Becundo,  Maxima 
Oassariensis,  Maxima  Flariensis,  and  Valentia. 
The  country  sntleml  with  the  re.'^l  of  the  em- 
pire Irom  the  iavasioas  of  barbariass,  and  was 
•iMmdoned  by  tiM  RonMns  is  the  sarHtf  part  of 
the  5th  century.  Tlie  Britons  then  became  inde- 
pendent, and  displayed  much  energy  and  spirit  in 
•ontending  with  the  invaders.  Tliey  werelessmic- 
cessful  in  tiieir  endeavors  to  establish  a  body  pol- 
itic, and  the  island  was  distracted  by  contentions 
•nd  civil  wars.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
ty was  £avorabl«  to  the  inoorsions  of  the  Picts 
•M  Soots,  when  ft  ftir  flsiBiMM,  said  tohftve  bean 
exiles,  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Tbanet.  They  were 
but  300,  and  were  led  by  two  brothers  commonly 
called  Hengist  and  Uorsa.  They  were,  it  isprob- 
eble^on  a  pirotioslesnsarsion.  The  story  that  they 
came  by  invitation  is  nnfonnded,  and  probably 
oii;,'iiiated  in  the  fact  that  other  Saxons  were  sub- 
sequently invited  to  Britain.  The  British  chiefii 
feaolTed  to  Mre  their  viaitan  as  sotdier^  ae- 
cording  to  a  not  uncommon  cuHtom.  Tfiey  clias- 
tised  the  Scottish  invaders,  and  when  the  Saxon 
leaders  proposed  sending  for  more  of  their  eow* 
tryroen,  in  order  that  tMr  defensive  measores 
night  be  more  eztenaiTe,  the  proposition  wss 
readily  received,  and  nombers  of  Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes  arrived  ia  the  country.  At  first  these 
strangers  proved  good  fHends  to  the  Britoo%  hat 
when  they  had  conquered  tlie  other  barbarians 
they  took  Britain  for  their  reward.  This,  how- 
#Ter,  was  not  effected  withont  a  bloody  contest 
fa  which  the  Britons  evinced  great  bravery,  and 
«t  one  time  are  said  to  hafve  vpaOed  thetr  fthe 
allies.  The  history  of  theaatUMS  is  little  bet- 
ter than  fable,  and  the  very  nanu^  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  are  perhaps  as  mythical  as  those  cf 
Romulus  and  Remus.  The  most  that  is  known 
is,  that  certain  Germanic  invaders  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  Eiigland  which  liaa  ooonnied  so  lBi|;e  a 
apaeaftt  the  history  of  the -woiw  fbr  ao  many 
•antnries.  We  know  the  result,  but  of  the  pro- 
eesses  we  know  next  to  nothing.  These  invad- 
ers siipear  to  have  beUnigsd  smrtantially  to  one 
naa^  but  they  had  strong  points  of  difference, 
irtAflh  were  particularly  prominent  as  between 
ffuf^f  nnd  Anglaiu  Jjafpssba^gi  Ik  •"■p'tf^pn 


up  the  Saxon  conquest,  says:  "So  trivial,  and 
yet  mora  nneartsin,  are  the  accounts  left  us 

the  conquest  of  a  great  kinf^dom  by  the  barba- 
rous dwellers  on  the  Cicrmuu  occuu,  und  of  tho 
.H|ioliation  pcrpetrate<i  among  structures  and 
other  property,  the  fruits  of  Roman  dTiliza- 
tfon,  on  a  people  abootomed  to  servitude,  who 
knew  but  little  how  to  use  thom,  nnd  still  le<8 
to  defend  them."  Eemblo  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Anglo-Sazea  kingdmns  for  a  long  pe* 
riod  were  only  so  many  camps  planted  upon  an 
enemy's  territory,  and  not  seldom  in  a  state  of 
mutual  hostility.  One  effect  of  this  German 
oohqiNet  was  to  caose  Britain  to  revert  to  be*- 
tbemsm,  and  one  of  the  ftlrest'  provinces  of 
Christendom  was  npitarcntly  k>st;  but  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  Great  it  ^vus  recovered, 
and  the  work  of  Saxon  conversion  commeaee^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Angustin.  Tlie  octar- 
chy, improperly  called  heptarchy,  dates  from 
A.  D.  oGO.  Turner  rtgects  tlie  statement  that  it 
was  by  £gbert  that  the  name  of  £aeUaid  was 
formally  bestowed  upon  Germanie  Bntain,  hot 
Lappenberg*s  arguments  in  support  of  it  seem 
to  be  conclusive.  It  was  in  Egbert's  reign, 
the  first  8d  of  the  0th  century,  that  the  North- 
men first  appeared  in  force  in  England ;  and 
it  shows  tlie  vitality  of  the  old  British  race, 
that  numbers  of  them  joinctl  the  invaders. 
There  had  been  previoua  attacks,  but  this  was 
the  most  serious;  it  was  muneosaiAil,  and  tiim 
Britons  who  had  risen  were  severely  punish- 
ed. These  invasions  were  constantly  renewed, 
the  Northmen  and  Danes  bdng  the  terror  of 
all  peoples  who  coald  be  reached  from  the 
Large  portions  of  England  fell  into  their 
hands.  Mu(  li  of  .Vlfred's  reign  was  passed  in 
contests  with  them.  The  fortune  of  these  wars 
was  various,  but  eVen  the  Tictoriee  of  tfn 
Anglo-Baxons  cost  them  dear ;  yet  it  is  MWWIr 
hie  that  the  general  result  was  good,  and  CbSt 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  England  prevent* 
ed  the  country  from  degenerating  rapidly,  and 

Sve  to  it  a  new  life.  Mnoh  of  what  is  allied 
xon  isof  Dftuisli  orif^in;  lait  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  sub* 
alantlally  of  the  same  race,  the  differences  that 
there  were  being  in  favor  of  the  former.  A 
Danish  dynasty  was  established  in  the  early 
partof  the  11th  century,  and  the  name  of  Ca- 
nute, or  Knud,  ia  high  on  the  list  of  Eogland'a 
sovereigns.  The  Saxon  dynasty  wss  restored  in 
1042,  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
on  whose  deatli  the  tliroue  was  conferreil  on 
ntfcld,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  a  great  Saxon 
statesman.  His  reign  wjis  de«tiued  to  a  sjidden 
and  tragical  tennination.   An  event  was  im- 

tending  over  England  which  waa  to  color  her 
iatory  ibrever.  The  llormaitlk  desoendiMi|kgC 
those  Vorthmen  who  bad  ssttbd  fn  fTeoSK 
(H.  W.  France),  luid  obtfiined  considerable  in- 
naence  in  Kii^lund  in  the  Confessor's  time,  and 
were  indeed  ilie  leadine  race  of  tlie  West.  Wil- 
liftin,  duke  of  Normandy,  claimed  the  throne  of 
England  through  his  great-aunt,  a  title  Ut(firly 
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any  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  throne,  bat 
Harold  had  the  support  of  the  English  nation, 
and  William  assembled  a  powerful  anny  to  en- 
foixe  his  claim.    The  support  tlie  duke  received 
from  his  own  subjects  was  reluctantly  given, 
but  the  promises  of  spoil  he  held  out  att meted 
to  hb  service  a  large  number  of  adventurcrn 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  ho 
was  enabled  to  land  60,000  men  in  England. 
Harold,  who  had  just  defeated  an  army  of 
Norwagian  invaders,  met  the  Normans  at 
HMthigH)  where  he  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom, 
Oct.  14,  1068.    William's  victory  was  cora- 
plele,  and  the  Normans  and  other  adventurers 
•ooo  became  masters  of  all  England.  Saxons 
and  Danea  were  involved  in  common  slavery. 
Tha  victor  introduced  the  feudal  system  into 
Ea^and.    It  is  probable  the  extent  of  the  Nor- 
man spoliation  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but 
that  the  natives  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  po- 
litical bondage  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  very  name  of  Englishman  was  made  odious. 
A  foreign  rule  was  established  over  England,  and 
it  was  not  until  7  generations  from  the  conquest 
had  passed  away  that  the  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Saxon  was  nearly  obliterated.  It 
did  not  disappear  altogether  until  a  much  later 
period,  but  it  ceased  to  influence  legislation  in 
the  last  days  of  the  13th  century,  or  soon  after 
that  time.    The  Norman  lino  gave  3  sovereigns 
to  England :  Willmm  I.,  William  IL,  and  Henry  I. 
The  death  of  tlie  latter,  in  1135,  was  followed 
by  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  Blois,  his  nephew, 
and  by  the  wars  between  that  king  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  dynasty.    Henry  I.  left  an 
iMdy  danghter,  Matilda,  married  tlrst  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  then  to  Geoffrey,  earl 
of  Anjon,  by  whom  she  had  that  prince  who 
became  Henry  II.  of  England  in  1155.  England 
sofiered  terribly  in  the  contest  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  crown, 
who  was  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  Henry 
IL  became  Icing  in  con-sequcnco  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  Stephen,  who  had  lost  his  only  son 
Eustace;  but  the  treaty  was  really  the  work  of 
the  barona,  who  had  risen  to  high  power  during 
8c«phen*s  reign.  Tiic  young  king  was  the  fuund- 
•r  of  the  royal  family  of  Plautagenet,  which 
held  the  EnglisI)  throne  880  years,  and  from 
him,  in  direct  line,  Victoria  is  descended.  Ho 
had  Saxon  blood,  his  grent-grandmother  on  the 
island  side  being  a  Saxon  princess,  and  having  in 
her  veins  the  blood  of  Alfred.  There  have  l>een 
fiew  abler  monarchs  than  Henry  H.  His  foreign 
pOMeosions  were  vast  He  was  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  count  of  Anjou,  and  having  married 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was  also  duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  count  of  Poitoa.    Maine  belonged  to  him. 
He  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland.    Had  it 
Dot  been  for  his  dispute  with  Becket,  and  the 
domestic  troubles  that  happened  at  a  later  period 
cf  hi)  life,  he  might  apparently  have  conquered 
the  trhole  of  Franco.  The  crusades,  too,  ha<l  an 
lAct  prejudicial  to  his  interests.    He  died  in 
1189,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard  1.  (Coonr  do 
Uoa)  wiio  w^as  more  a  crusading  chief  than  a 
'         vou  vn. — 11 


king,  and  more  a  knight-errant  than  either.  The 
English  are  proud  of  him,  yet  he  was  a  French- 
man, could  not  speak  the  language  of  the  island 
people,  and  kept  out  of  England  whenever  he 
could.  His  brother  and  successor,  John,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1199.  It  is  from  his  reign 
that  England  dates  the  renewal  of  her  existen<x> 
as  a  nation.  John  was  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  wicked  of  kings ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  men, 
eminent  either  from  talent  or  position,  who, 
after  having  been  long  regarded  as  monsters, 
have  had  nothing  said  in  their  favor  by  modern 
writers.  The  character  nnd  conduct  of  Richard 
III.  have  been  defended  with  plausibility ; 
Henry  VIII.  has  been  pronounced  almost  a  per- 
fect monarch  by  one  of  the  great  lights  of  this 
age  of  historical  criticism;  but  John  is  held  to 
be  as  bad  now  as  ho  was  in  those  times  when 
Shakespeare  furnished  such  life-like  portraits 
of  English  kings.  He  is  the  same  "  tritler  and 
coward ''  to  posterity  that  he  was  to  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  liighest  authority  assures 
us  that  his  follies  and  vices  were  the  salvation 
of  England.  His  French  rival,  Philip  Augus- 
tus, was  an  able  statesman.  Their  contests 
were  ruinous  to  John  as  a  continental  sovereign. 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Anjou  were  lost  The 
English  Plantugenet  had  little  more  than  Eng- 
land for  his  dominion.  His  continental  pos- 
sessions were  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
insular  Normans  were  separated  from  the  con- 
tinental Normans,  and  were  compelled  to  have 
the  same  interests  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
From  this  came  the  series  of  events  that  lea  to 
the  concession  of  the  great  charter,  Juno  15, 
1215.  John  was  involved  in  disiHites  with  the 
pope,  to  whom  he  afterward  resigned  his  king- 
dom, and  ho  is  said  to  have  offered  to  turn  Mussul- 
man if  he  could  obtain  Saracenic  aid  from  Spain 
against  the  barons.  In  a  contest  with  France  his 
troops  shared  in  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bo  vines. 
The  barons  called  Louis  of  Franco  to  their  aid, 
and  lie  at  first  was  successful,  but  evincing  a. 
partiality  for  his  countrymen  he  lost  ground^ 
many  of  his  first  supporters  joining  John,  who 
was  about  to  fight  him,  when  he  died,  Oct  17,. 
1210.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  III.,  a  boy  of  9  yonrs.  The  govenmicnt 
was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who< 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  French  to  make 
peace  and  to  leave  the  country.  On  Pembroke'a 
death  power  passed  to  the  hands  of  Hubert  da 
Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the 
former  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  it  The  reign 
of  Henry  UI.  is  the  longest  in  English  history 
save  that  of  George  III.,  and  it  was  passed  in 
constant  troubles.  Tliefavor  shown  to  foreigners 
caused  much  irritation.  There  were  frequent 
disputes  with  the  barons,  which  led  to  im|)ortant 
consequences.  Under  the  lead  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  barons  defeated 
the  king  at  I^ewes,  in  1264,  and  took  him  cap- 
tire,  and  the  next  year,  under  Leicester's  rule, 
the  first  English  parliament  was  assembled. 
The  same  year  Leicester  and  his  party  were  de- 
stroyed by  Prince  Edward.   The  royal  author- 
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tt]r  wu  for  a  tune  re^stablisbed,  and  the  piiooa 
dBpurtod  to  Jolii  the  last  oruade.  Henry^ 

weaknocH  oncoaraged  his  eoemiea,  and  the  coun- 
try was  rtikusiog  into  oonftision,  when  ho  died 
in  1272.  Edward  I,  MoendL  l  t:..<  tJ  rone  with- 
oot  oppomtioo,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and 
nitierapaloos  mier.  He  was  a  good  soTerelgn  fbr 
England,  founding  fKr-nnaiicut  Ick'nl  ins'jtuf ions 
which  have  ever  since  bc«n  apoicca  of  with  ro- 
•peel,  and  leesening  the  pnblio  expenditure ;  bat 
toward  forci;Tnpi"s  he  wns  faithleoB  and  cruel. 
He  conqnercd  Wales  aud  mnrdered  its  princes. 
That  country  was  annexed  to  England,  the 
Idngomferriog  the  title  of  priooe  of  Watoa  oa 
faia  son  and  heir,  which  has  ever  rinee  been 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  sovl  roig-n  of  Eng- 
land. Uo  soogbt  to  conquer  ISootland,  and  at 
000  tinM  appeared  to  have  soooeeded,  but 
renstance  of  the  &cotc?i,  first  under  Wallace, 
then  under  Gomyn  and  Fraser,  and  finally  under 
Bmoe,  saved  their  country  from  becoming  an 
jBnglieh  dependency.  Edward  was  involvM  in 
ft  war  with  France,  which  had  sdzed  Goienne, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  possessions  of  the 
English  on  the  continent,  but  whieb  was  restored 
under  papal  mention.  His  wan  mad*  Mm 
dependent  on  porllauient,  the  power  of  which 
was  much  increased  in  Itis  reign,  the  commons 
first  sitting  in  a  separate  chamber  in  1295.  He 
violated  the  Bi  cilt  oharter,  and  for  a  time  showed 
•very  dtsfKMitioii  to  reign  arbitrarily ;  but  the  op- 
ptjMliion  lie  experienced  was  not  to  be  overcome, 
and  ho  gave  way  before  it.  It  Was  while  march- 
ing to  meet  Hruce  in  Sootibttid  lhat  Edward  L 
died,  on  J uly  7, 1807.  His  sQCceisnr,  Edward  U., 
was  a  weak  prince,  who  wi»  uniiblo  to  compre- 
hend or  to  accomplish  hi.s  fathers  designs.  He 
was  covemcd  by  favorites,  whose  insolence  pro- 
^kra  tiie  barons,  by  whom  the  chidT  of  them, 
Gavcstnn,  TvaR  pnt  tu  JL-;itli,  iti  1^12.  Tin-  '<'i"ig 
was  induced  to  lead  a  great  anny  to  Scotland  in 
lS14,wbiehwaso(NBiiletely  defeated  at  Bannock- 
burn,  an  event  that  e^tnblished  the  Scottish  na- 
tion and  tlie  throao  of  iiruce.  At  the  instance  of 
Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  parliament 
deposed  the  king,  who  was  soon  afterward  mni^ 
dersd,liiSept.l8t7.  The  go  veroment  was  nom- 
inally in  tlie  hands  of  Edwrir  l  III.,  a  I  .y  of  15, 
hut  ia  reality  it  was  wielded  by  Isabella  and 
Roger  Kortliiur,  her  paramour.  These  rulers 
were  nnpopalar,  and  their  unpopulnrity  was  in- 
creased by  a  treaty  which  they  made  with  Scot- 
land in  1829,  renouncing  all  claim  to  superiority 
over  that  ooontry.  Kortimer  showed  himself 
able  and  ttDseropnlons,  and  tlie  young  king  had 
to  conspire  ntmia:-t  Iiitn.  The  qacr;!  nii>i}u'r  and 
her  lover  were  seiztn],  and  the  latter  was  exe- 
OBtsd.  The  reign  of  Ed  ward  III.  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history. 
He  was  an  energetic  prince,  and  re{M«8Sod  the 
lawless  men  who  had  nad  their  way  dnriog  his 
ftther^  reiga.  Aiding  Baliol  in  an  attampt  to 
obtain  tibe  erown  of  fiootland,  he  won  over  the 
Sootoh  the  victory  of  Halidon  Hill, but  t  he  <!<  fc at 
«d  were  n<^  oonqnered.  He  set  up  an  absurd 
daim  to  Hbn  CMvn  of  S)nui«e,  in  right  of  bis 


mother,  whioh  led  to  thai  ^valry  o£  Franco 
and  EngUnd  Chat  baa  ondanil  oiwn  to  this 

day.  He  had  nnnaerous  allies  on  the  coa« 
tinent,  and  he  led  an  army  into  France  in  1838, 
which,  however,  accomplishod  noitiiing.  Th« 

a naval  victonr  of  Sluys  was  gained  by  the 
^  shin  1840.  Troubles  with  parliament  and 
w;t)it  of  money  prevented  him  from  urging  tho 
war  vigorously,  and  it  was  not  until  i84Q  that 
the  bsme  of  Or^y  was  won  by  the  Englidi. 
Cnlnis  was  afterward  taken,  and  the  king  then 
made  a  truce  with  the  French.  While  he  was 
absent,  an  army  raised  by  his  wife  defeated  tbo 
fiootch  at  the  battle  of  Neville*a  Cross,  and  cap- 
tured their  king,  David  Bmoe.  A  naval  war  with 
the  Spaniards  fdnowed,  awl  tlie  liittcr  \s-ito  de- 
fieatea  in  a  great  battle.  The  terrible  pestilence 
that  ravaged  the  world  in  the  Uth  eenttny  ap- 
peared in  England  in  1349.  The  renewal  of 
tlie  war  with  France  led  to  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tifln  in  1866,  in  which  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
known  as  the  Black  Prince,  defeated  King  John 
of  France,  and  made  him  prisoner.  In  1859 
Edward  nr.  .if^ain  invaded  France,  and  he- 
sieged  Rbeiou,  because  he  wished  to  be  crowned 
king  there.  Tho  next  ^ear  peace  waa  inado 
tween  the  two  countries,  Edward  renouncing 
all  claim  to  the  French  crown,  but  receiving 
large  portioBa  of  IVench  territory,  and  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money.  The  French  king,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  went  baclt  to  Enf^lan  l  n  j  ri-i  i  i  r,  and 
there  died.  The  prince  of  Wales,  from  Guienne, 
interfered  In  tbe  affairs  of  Spain,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Nl^era  in  1367,  in  behalf  of  Peter  tho 
CroeL  and  over  the  French,  who,  under  Da 
GuesMBf  were  aiding  Hrary  of  Trastamara. 
The  ^>ense  of  this  wu-  caused  the  prinee  to 
beoome  unpopular,  and  his  last  days  formed  a 
miserable  cor,tra.^t  with  his  early  carcrr.  TTo 
died  in  1376,  a  year  before  tho  death  uf  hia 
jhther.  The  latter  years  of  the  king  were  also 
embittered  by  failnre  in  France,  and  by  disputes 
with  parliament.  Not  a  litUe  was  done  in 
this  reign  toward  the  development  of  F.nglish 
indostry,  and  some  oonatitutional  qneetiona 
w«re  settled.  The  new  kbg,  Richard  II.,  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  11  years  old,  and 
a  r€^ncy  was  appointed.  The  war  with  France 
hinguiahed.  The  oeaaantry,  headed  by  Wat 
Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion,  the  movement  being  in 
principle  like  the  Jacquerie  that  had  occurred 
in  France  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
The  young  king  showed  both  tact  and  coura^ 
on  this  occasion,  and  gave  promise  of  greater 
ability  than  wasinstifliilbv  his  career.  A  war 
with  Scotland  led  to  no  results.  Theambitionof 
11iOkinff*a  undo,  the  doke  of  Gloucester,  caused 
internal  troubles.  The  king  wasted  on  frivolous 
pleasures  money  that  had  been  granted  hiiu  for 
other  purposes,  and  he  completed  bis  unpopu- 
larity Dy  making  a  long  truce  with  France,  and 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Oharies  VI.,  a 
cliilJ  of  7  years.  His  undo  Gloucester  sought 
to  avail  himself  of  this  unpopulariQrt  but  was 
fffgfi^  ii»|iff|mn(Hl,  lad  pot  to  iliffitlix  vUlo  hia 
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Ety  was  destrored.  Parliament  stood  firmly 
Um  king.  Two  of  bis  supporters  were  the 
i»«f  Hereford  and  the  dake  of  Norfolk,  and 
iNf  ODwrelling,  th«  king  banished  them  both, 
8w  mt  for  10  years,  and  the  second  for  lite. 
Hereford  was  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of 
LncMtor,  and  oooaiiiof  the  king,  and  when,  on 
UiiUliM^  teh,  tlw  klair  «m»  Mt 
Miitee,  tbe  new  dnke  of  Ljincaster  returned  to 
Eogland,  and,  so  great  was  the  monarch's  un< 

fnpularity,  rapidly  levied  ft  force  that  pkoed 
im  at  the  head  of  the  country.  He  compelled 
tbe  king  to  resign  the  crown,  and  assembled  a 
parliament,  which  made  him  king,  he  having 
dauMd  the  throoe  in  virtae  of  Us  deaoent  from 
Hbdit'  nL  Aoeotdliw  to  flie  wedTed  Meet  of 
SQocesston.  be  had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  which, 
fiuling  Ricnard  and  heirs  of  bis  body,  belonged  to 
Ae  earl  of  March,  descended  from  the  diDce  of 
Olarenoe,  8d  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  new  king 
being  son  of  Edward's  4th  son.  Tbe  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  began  Sept.  80,  1899.  Richard  was 
iiQ|iirkwoed,  and  ia  sapposed  to  have  been  mar- 
itoatatPiiiitafrMioaetie,  but  nothing  is  oertainlj 
kr:own  of  his  fat^.  Henry's  rcipn  was  one  of  mach 
interest-  The  followers  of  Wydiflfe  had  become 
very  nameroas,  and  tbe  king's  fttiMr,  John  of 
Gannt,  doke  of  Ijincaster,  had  sapported  Wyc- 
Vttk ;  bat  the  son  proved  a  firm  adhei!«Dt  of  the 
charch  of  Rome,  and  con.sentcd  to  that  act  for 
Ihepuniahment  of  beretios  which  was  passed  in 
1401,  and  ondarwliieliao  nmoherndty  was  per- 
petratwl  for  two  centuries.  The  Lancastrian 
dynasty,  by  allying  itself  with  the  charcb,  post- 
poned the  rrforroation  for  4  generations.  Tbe 
fvignof  Hairy  IV.  was  short,  but  eventful.  In  a 
war  with  Scotland  the  English  won  the  victory 
of  Hoiuildon  Hill.  Tlie  rebellion  of  Glendower, 
in  Wale^  wa»  highly  racoeaafal  for  manj  jmn, 
and  Uttt  ehief  mm  nef«r  Ibrmally  aabdned, 
thonirh  finally  forced  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
comparative  quiet.  A  rebellion  headed  by  tbe 
•ail  of  Northumberland  broke  oat  in  1408,  bat 
tiie  victory  of  tbe  king  at  Shrewsbury  estab- 
Ksbed  bis  power.  Other  rebellions  followed 
this,  and  tbe  conspiracies  were  numerou><.  The 
fkeiieh  had  insalted  the  Eogliab  freqaentlj,  and 
9fB7  lY.  waa  on  the  point  of  Noewiof  the 
war,  when  illness  compelled  liim  to  rolrnin; 
and  soon  after  he  died,  March  20,  1413.  His 
son  and  anoeowor,  Henry  pat  down  the  Lol- 
lards with  a  vigorous  hand,  and  renewed  tbe 
War  with  France.  Ijinding  in  France  with  a 
large  army,  in  the  sninmor  of  1415,  lie  beaiej?- 
ed  and  took  Harfleur.  The  battle  of  Aginooart 
WM  fought  Oct.  35, 1415,  and  waa  woo  by  the 
English  against  great  odds,  the  French  suffer- 
ing severely.  The  war  was  continued,  and  in 
1480  the  French  government  made  a  treaty 
with  England,  by  which  it  waa  settled  that 
Baorj  v.  ahonld  marry  Catharine,  one  of  the 
iaogfaters  of  Charles  VI.,  ami  that  lio  sliould 
teooae  heir  to  that  king.  On  CbarWa  death 
'ffemoa  atid  England  were  to  have  bat  one  moB- 
arrJi.  Forttinately  for  England— wliioh  by  its 
■acceas  would  liAve  been  probably  reduoed  to 


the  condition  of  a  province  of  France — this  plan 
was  destined  to  fail.  Henry  died,  Aug.  3 1 ,  l^iS^^ 
when  appaiently  about  to  realize  his  schemib 
He  left  but  one  child,  a  boy  of  9  months,  who 
became  Henry  VI.,  and  who  was  soon  the  king 
of  a  large  part  of  France,  his  French  grandfather 
dying  aoon  after  his  father.  The  fang's  onol^ 
the  dtdte  of  Bedford,  carried  on  tiie  war,  ana 
the  English  were  mostly  victorious  over  the 
French  and  their  Scotch  allies.  A  variety  of 
events,  however,  among  which  tbe  exploits  of 
Joan  of  Arc  are  the  most  remarkable,  led  to  n 
change  in  the  fortunes  uf  tiio  contest,  and  after 
many  campaigns  the  French  recovered  all  their 
ooontiy,  exoept  Oalais,  and  two  other  small 
places, in  1451.  Henry  VI.  proved  tobe  a  man 
of  much  mniability,  bat  deficient  in  intellect  and 
vigor  of  character.  During  his  minority  the 
coart  was  tlie  scene  of  intrigues  and  contenttona; 
and  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  mar* 
ried  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Ren6,  titn- 
lar  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerosalem,  tiiatable 
princess  beoame  tbe  real  head  of  the  state.  The 
oonfliets  of  parties  were  inereased  In  lleroenssi^ 
which  was  in  part  cauiwjd  by  the  throwing  of  so 
many  public  men  back  upon  England,  who  had 
lust  all  they  had  seind  in  iVaooe.  That  contast 
which  is  known  as  the  wars  of  the  rosea,  or 
the  disputes  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster fur  the  crown  of  England,  commenced 
aboat  1462.  Biohard  duke  of  York  was  an^ 
doobtedtythe  legitimate  daimant  of  tbe  throiMi 
Had  Henry  VI.  been  an  able  monarch,  the 
claims  of  York  under  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  of  little  practical  importanea;  bok 
the  weakness  of  the  king,  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  party  contests,  united  to  concentrate  men's 
attention  upon  the  duke,  who  had  many  strong 
pfl^nta  of  obanoter,  and  bad  served  his  Goantry 
wen  in  Fdmee  and  Ireland.  He  had  married 
Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, a  near  connection  of  the  earls  of 
Salisbary  and  Warwick,  two  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  realm.  The  dnke  expected  to 
succeed  quietly  to  the  crown  on  tbe  king's 
dt^atli,  as  Henry  had  no  children  for  many 
years  after  his  marrlsge;  but  in  1468  Frinoe 
EdiMrd  was  bora,  and  the  king  was  redaoedbj 
illness  to  a  state  of  imbecility.  York  was  then 
made  protector ;  but  when  Henry,  in  1456,  re- 
covered his  intellect,  be  resaroea  power,  and 
showed  such  favor  to  the  doke'a  enemies  that 
tbe  Yorkists  assumed  arms,  and  that  civil  war 
began  which  did  not  end  until  40  years  later. 
The  first  battle  was  foogbt  at  St.  Albana,  May 
SS,  1465,  and  was  won  by  the  Torirists,  or  par^ 
of  the  white  rose.  The  king  was  in  llie  power 
of  the  conquerors,  and  acceded  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  York,  who  became  protects  again  on 
the  retam  of  Henry's  illness.  Tbe  qneen  was  less 
submissive,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  her  attempts 
to  destroy  the  opposition  chiefs.  War  was  re- 
sumed in  1469,  with  various  fortune.  After  the 
battle  of  Korthampton,  Jnly  10, 1460,  it  was  aiv 
ranged  that  Henry  should  remain  king  for  life, 
bat  that  York  should  saooeed  him.  Ka^arwt  re- 
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listed,  and  on  Deo.  80^  1400^  defeated  the  York- 
ktoat  WakeH^.  York  and  his  yoaog  son,  the 
•arl  of  Rutland,  and  his  cliu  f  supporter,  Salis- 
biti7,  were  pot  to  death.  The  Yorktst  claim  now 
jNtswd  to  Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  duke's  eld- 
est son,  a  ymith  of  I'J,  superior  to  his  fatlior  in 
intellectual  qualities,  but  his  inferior  iu  virtue 
and  humanity.  Edward,  who  had  great  mili- 
tary geoiua,  marched  against  ooe  of  the  Lanoa»i 
trian  aitniea,  and  deftated  tt,  and  tiien  prooeoded 
to  London,  wliLr  o  tlio  p  '  )]i]o  and  some  of  the 
parliament  ackoowledgod  hia  claims.  He  was 
prool^med  Idng,  March  5, 1461 ;  and  so  prompil 
were  his  movements  that  he  met  tlie  Lanca<?- 
trian  army  at  Towton,  a  few  miles  from  York, 
the  211th  of  tho  same  month  (Palm  Sunday). 
A  hnndred  thouBand  men  Joined  btttk^  and 
ifter  themoat  terrible  eonfliet  tliat  ever  ootnured 
to  English  ground,  victory  declared  for  Edward 
TV.  Margaret  renewed  tho  contest  with  French 
and  Scottish  aid,  hut  was  beaten  at  Hexham, 
May  15,  U64.  Henry  fell  iuto  his  rival's 
hands,  and  was  imprisoned  m  iho  tower.  Tho 
power  of  tlio  Yorkists  beini?  established,  they 
fen  to  qaarrelliog  amoog  themselves.  The  Ne- 
Tfllea,  at  wlioee  head  etood  the  eaii  of  War- 
wick, claimed  more  thnn  flu^  king  was  disposed 
to  graut,  even  for  &uch  ncr vices  as  they  had 
Nodered,  and  which,  heing  too  important  to  be 
mrarded,  naturally  made  tltem  and  the  royal 
boose  enemies.  The  king's  marriaice  w  i  th  Lady 
Grey,  widow  of  an  obscure  Lanciistrian,  gave 
mneh  offence  to  Warwick  and  his  friends.  The 
duke  of  Clarence,  a  brother  of  the  king,  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  "Warwick,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  monarch.  Iu  14G9  there  was  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Nevilles,  who  were  tided  by 
Clarence,  and  the  king  at  one  time  was  their 
pfiaoner.  Released  from  oonfinement,  Edward 
pnt  down  another  rebellion,  and  conferred  higli 
favors  on  Clarence  and  Warwick ;  but  the  quar* 
rel  was  renewed,  and  failing  to  sei^  tlie  king, 
tiie  rebel  chiefs  fled  to  France,  where  Waiwick, 
under  the  medlatioa  of  Louis  XI.,  joined  the 
party  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Landing  in  Eng- 
land, andproelaiming  Henry  YL  king,  Warwiuc 
iras  everywhere  Bucoessful,  and  Edward  fled  to 
Holland.  In  a  few  months  Edward  returned, 
■nd  was  as  successful  as  Warwick  had  been.  In 
4  weeks  he  entered  London,  having  been  iolned 
by  his  brother  Clarence.  The  Iwttlo  of  Bamet 
was  foufi^ht  April  14, 1471,  and  tho  Lancastrians 
were  defeateo,  Warwick  and  his  brother  Mon- 
tague falling  on  the  field.  On  May  i,  Edward 
again  defeated  the  LancestitaiM  at  Tewkesbury, 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  ITenry  VL,  falling  in  the 
action.  Margaret  of  Aryuu  was  made  prisoner, 
■nd  sent  to  the  tower,  where  her  hnabnid  waa 
put  to  death,  Mtv  ?1  K  ln  -ird  was  no  more 
dbtnrbed  by  tlie  Ijuiciistnans,  but  tho  dissen- 
eions  at  Ills  court  between  different  branches  of 
the  Torkiflt  party,  aod  between  himself  and  his 
brother  Olarenoe,  canaed  him  great  trouble. 
Clarence  he  pnt  to  death.  He  invaded  France 
at  the  head  of  a  laige force,  bat  Lonis  XI.  boo^t 
pMe»orUiB,aiidMnliiriiidtoIii||Mid.  H» 


died  tn  14%,  worn  ont  by  debanehery.  His  sao* 
eenor,  Edward  V.,  was  not  quite  18  years  old. 

The  court  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one 
consisting  of  the  relatives  of  the  young  kingr 
on  the  niAternal  side,  and  the  other  of  me  ol9 
nobility.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king'i 
nncle,  an  able  and  ambitious  prince,  seized  tho 
reins  of  goTerntncnt.  was  made  protector,  pat 
to  death  aeraral  of  tne  mooarolt's  relatives  and 
anpporten,  and  finally  made  himself  king.  Ed- 
ward V,  and  his  bn>tlioi-,  tliu  iluko  of' Y.m-]., 
were  placed  in  ooniiucment^  aod  soon  dis3i}v 
peared,  hot  it  is  not  certain  thai  the  oommon 
story  as  to  tbcir  fate,  that  they  were  murdered 
by  Richard's  orders,  b  true.  Ricliard's  rei^ 
was  brief,  and  was  much  distarbed  hj  conspir- 
•oiee;  he  had  oflboded  the  Toridsta,  and  bad 
not  eonoffiatod  the  Laneaatilane.  A  ooaHtkni 
was  formed  against  him,  at  the  bond  f.f  ^vl.idi 
stood  the  eari  of  Biohmond,  the  last  pcrsou  who 
could  pretend  to  be  the  representative  of  ^ 
honse  of  Ljincastcr.  T'ii  litiinnr!  wrts  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  John  ol  Gaunt,  founder  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  being  descended  from  the 
eail  of  Somerset,  aaa  of  that  prioee  bj  Oalh* 
■rine  Swynford,  his  mistreiB.  Bomeraet  had 
been  legitimated  by  parliament,  hut  cut  off 
from  the  line  of  succesaioa  to  the  crown.  On 
his  father's  side  Richmond  belonged  to  Ibo 
Welsh  family  of  Tudor,  his  grandfather,  Owen 
Tudor,  having  married  Catharine  of  Valoia, 
widow  of  llenry  V.  of  England.  Thus  Rich- 
mond had  no  kgitimata  i£iim  to  the  thrMio; 
and  even  if  Mobard  ITT.  vera  dead  there  were 

several  persons  wlm  h;n!  Fnpcrinr  claims  to  that 
seat  in  point  of  blood,  supposmg  that  tho  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  of  Richmond's  grandfather 
Somerset  wns  not  regarded.  But  party  exigen- 
cies overcame  every  tiling,  and  to  tuitisfy  the 
Yorkists  it  was  agreed  that  Richmond  sliould 
marry  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  The  first  eftbrt  of  the- oootpiraloniftiled, 
and  the  dnkc  nf  l^tickingham,  the  chief  of  them 
in  England,  was  beheaded.  In  1485  they  were 
more  successful.  Hidraiond  landed  in  Wales  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force,  marched  into  England, 
encountered  Richard  at  Bosworth,  Ang.  22,  and 
defeated  him,  the  king  falling  in  tho  battle. 
Bidiard  would  have  won  an  eonr  victory  had 
it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  loaoe  «  hla 
adherents.  The  crown  that  he  wore  in  the 
action  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Richinond, 
who  was  haded  as  Henry  VII.  Ibis  monarch, 
first  of  Uie  Tudor  line,  bore  himself  as  chief 
of  tho  lAneastrian  party,  and  depressed  the 
Ynrl  i^t^  whenever  lie  co  ild  do  though  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  marry  the  prioccas 
EHaabeth.  His  reign  was  dlstnrbed  vmaf 
conspiracies,  and  by  the  appearance  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  r  nvii.  The  nrstof  these  pre- 
tenders was  (>)u  L  imbert  Simnel,  who  person- 
ated the  earl  of  Warwicl^  son  of  the  lost  dnke 
of  Clarence,  and  nndonbted  heir  to  the  crown 
failing  childi  rii  nf  ICih.  arfl  W .  Tho  Iri^h  sup- 
ported tiiis  pretender,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
widtah  bAtr.  tod  iM  iTM  iidftd  br  dMbM 
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dowrvTpr  of  Bnrgon^y,  a  slptor  of  Edward  IV., 
aad  nutorioas  for  her  hatred  ot  Honry  VII.  At 
the  head  of  the  misceilaueous  force  which  was 
eoUeoted,  Irish  and  foreign  soldiers,  the  Yorkist 
leaders  landed  io  England,  and  had  thej 
ceived  nny  considerable  Eof^ish  support,  they 
would  prot>abl7  have  roccwdod;  hot  tbejr  were 
left  to  fight  unaided,  and  w«t»  toCaUy  defeaU 
cd  at  Stoke,  Juno  15,  1487.  Atnortp-  t!ie  slain 
was  the  *s&rl  of  Linooin,  uext  to  Warwick  the 
ehief  member  of  the  house  of  York.  Simnel 
was  taken  prisoner  and  made  a  scullion  in  the 
kind's  kitchen.  Another  pretender  is  known 
to  history  as  Perkin  Wurbeck,  said  to  havo 
b«eu  the  son  of  a  Toarnay  trader,  bat  who 
dainwid  to  bft  Biohard  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
York,  2d  son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  claita  wbich 
hm  found  strong  defenders.  Henry  regarded 
him  as  a  much  more  important  character  than 
Simnel,  and  foreign  potentates  treated  him  as 
if  tiiey  believed  in  bis  claim.  James  IIL  of 
Sciiflaod  gave  him  one  of  his  relati  >\->  In  rnar- 
ria^  and  marched  an  am^  into  England  to  aid 
bim.  BataUbb«ilbrteprov«dlUlium  AOor- 
ni-h  in-(urrectinn  was  put  down  vigorously  by 
the  king;  at  the  buttle  of  Blackheath  ;  yet  when 
tlM  prctondar  entered  Cornwall  he  woa  re^rded 
•a  king,  was  joined  by  a  large  force,  and  laid  siege 
to  Exeter.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army, 
hokvevor,  lie  fled,  and  subsequently  Hurrcndered 
on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Fly- 
ing afle«MNid  time,  he  again  gave  lumaelf  np  on  the 
5arno  terms,  but  was  set  in  the  stocl:>,  nrul  tnnde 
to  read  a  confession  that  ho  was  au  impostor. 
Ooasigned  to  the  tower,  he  sought  to  ^capo,  and 
was  haa^ed  «l  Tybom  (148^  Henry  at  the 
•am*  tine  eaased  the  ean  of  warwiek,  the  hist 
Kurvivor  <»f  the  legitimate  nude  defendants  of 
Edward  IIL,  to  be  put  to  death,  on  a  groundless 
eherge  of  eonspiracy  with  Perkin.  with'tbew 
proceedings  m.iy  bo  said  to  havo  closed  the  con- 
test between  tho  bouses  of  York  aud  Lancaster, 
io  tlie  complete  prostration  of  tbc  former,  though 
the  letter  was  feprasented  by  a  bastard  memtor 
who  was  not  evee  deaeended  ftom  Henry  IV., 
the  f  ;  Iff  of  Laucu-strian  royalty.  Tbe  last 
y«iar-  ut  i  Iciiry  Vll.  were  more  peaceably  passed, 
and  he  Ueonme  a  fioverAil  sovereign  at  home, 
wliilc  h'lA  influence  was  great  abroad.  Uis 
master  {m^ion  wa^  avarice,  and  he  hesitated  at 
no  means  to  gratify  it.  He  pretended  to  make 
ss«MM  AMl004kil»it  only  that  be  might  obtain 
nMMf^Mai.  Jw  subjects,  end  then  ecfld  meee 

to  the  French  munanli.     He  depressea  the 
power  of  the  iiigb  nobility  in  vuriousi  ways. 
Thilhi»ilhBt  no  man  should  be  held  guilty  of 
treason  for  adiierinp  to  the  kinjsj  fiji'to 
was  paj^d  in  Jiia  reign.    He  dit-d  Apru  2i, 
1£09.     Henry  Vlll.,  bis  sucoejisor,  was  his 
mmmkimmJtii^&nlLt  Arthur,  liaving  died  before 
hk.  Mber/  Arthw  bed  married  ObtltatiBe  of 
Aragon,  one  of  tho  daugliters  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isalttilla,  and  on  his  death  lit:*  father  had  pro- 
eeied  •  dispensation  from  the  pope  allowing 
the  !:::irr=n:j:'  of  Catharine  and  his  secoiid  son. 
ytti^i  xiiarruig^  was  not  solemnized  nutil  after 


tho  rii  rci^>*nn  rf  TTcnrr  VllL,  whose  filther 
seems  to  have  had  some  scruples  on  tbe  subject. 
The  reign  of  the  now  king  was  desti  ).  J  to  be 
tho  most  tnomentoiw  in  tbe  annals  of  En i,''uind. 
He  v,aA  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  vritli 
foreign  countries,  and  tbe  great  victory  of  Flod- 
den  was  won  by  one  of  his  generals  over  Jamee 
IV.  of  Bcodand,  hnsbend  oflils  sbter  Margarets 
His  policy  was  tbe  result  of  his  passions.  Tbat 
he  was  troubled  conoeruinff  his  marriage  with 
his  brother's  widow,  after  that  marriage  failedto 
produce  sons  that  could  arrive  at  maturity,  is  ea- 
sily believed,  as  he  was  slDgnlarlysnperstitiouti; 
but  it  required  bis  passion  for  Anne  Holeyn  to 

S'  ve  his  scruples  much  force.  Had  the  court  of 
ome  aided  him  to  %  diToroe,he  would  have  re. 
mainod  a  Catholic  ;  bat  tbat  court  refhsing  to 
declare  void  a  marriago  wbich  the  church  hod 
MHMtioiied,  he  threw  off  bis  allegiance  to  the 

Kpe,  and  became  head  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
id.  He  was  6  times  married,  and  2  of  his  wives 
•were  bebead.  1  an  1  2  ere  repudiated.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  much  that  was  severe  in  Henry'e 
treetaneot  of  his  wive^  wee  owing  to  his  desire  to 
have  heirs,  the  wars  of  tho  roses  in  tbe  preceding 
century  having  madu  English  sovereigns,  states- 
men, and  people  very  saultif'e  on  the  subject 
the  soooeasion  to  the  crown.  Henry  inter- 
fered much  in  oontinental  politics,  and  the  Euro- 
J  <  M  l  li  dance  of  power  theory  dates  fi^>m  his  time. 
In  his  reign  tbe  scaffold  was  c<mstantly  occu- 
pied by  Tictims  from  every  class  of  eodety,  the 
number  of  whom,  however,  has  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  The  highest  elates  were 
probably  the  neatesfe  anflbrars;  the  king  wee 
impartial  in  the  selection  of  his  Tictimi^  and 
usually  as  unjust  as  he  was  cruel.  He  died 
Jan.  28,  1547,  and  was  suoeeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Edward  VI.,  whose  mother  was  Jane  Sey- 
Henry's  Sd  wUis.  Edward  was  in  his 
10th  year,  and  the  government  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  of  regency,  tbe  principal 
members  of  which  were  tbe  earl  of  Hertford, 
the  king's  unde,  soon  created  duke  of  Somerset 
and  protector,  and  Avohliisfaop  Oranmer.  ^  In 
tills  reign  the  church  of  England  ^vn-  establidl- 
ed,  and  ttte  nation  placed  on  the  rrotestaotside 
in  the  etmnle  then  going  on  in  Europe.  In 
tho  contests^r  power  tlmt  took  pine e  «t  court, 
Somerset  was  hually  worsted,  a:id  tbeu  be- 
headed. Dudley,  duko  of  Nortbumberland, 
into  whose  hands  all  nower  passed,  oaosed  hie 
4th  eoo.  Lord  GoUdfiird  Dudley,  to  merry 
L;idy  Jane  Grev,  great-granddaugbter  of  Henry 
VII.;  and  when  Edward  VI.  died,  July  tt,  1568, 
tbe  duko  made  the  lady  Jane  queen,  to  whom 
Edward  bad  been  persuaded  to  bequestli  tbe 
crown.  Her  reign  lasted  but  10  days,  aud 
her  party  was  quickly  dispcrscnl.  Mary,  eldest 
danghter  of  Henry  VIII.,  ascended  the  throne^ 
and  behaved  meraiftiUytowerd  most  of  those 
who  bad  sought  to  prevent  bor  succea^ion. 
Northumberland  and  others  were  executed, 
but  the  lady  Jane  and  her  hoabond  were  spared 
until  tbe  next  year,  when  they  were  executed,  in 
oousequeuoe  of  the  lady's  father,  the  duke  of  Sof- 
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folk,  having  taken  part  in  "Wy.itt's  rebellion.  Saf- 
iolk also  WM executed.  Mary  effected  arecoocil- 
iatiott  wHh  Rome,  and  gave  her  hand  to  WBp 
n.  of  Fpnin.  This  marriage  led  to  war  between 
England  and  France,  and  an  English  army  Join- 
ed the  Spanish  foroe  that  invaded  France,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  St  Qnentin.  The 
Frencn  socoeeded  in  an  attack  on  Calais,  the  loss 
of  which  shortened  Mary's  life.  She  a  de- 
Tout  Cathoiio,  and  caaaed  Granmer,  Latimer, 
Bidley,  and  aboat  MO  other  Ptotestants,  to  be 
bamed.  Her  death,  which  oorurred  Nov.  17, 
1658,  left  the  throne  to  Hizabetb,  who  felt  herself 
eompelled  to  nde  with  the  Protestants.  Her  reign, 
which  lasted  more  than  44  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  English  history.  S|gaoiuas  in 
the  selection  of  her  counsellors,  slic  was  able  to 
triumph  over  all  her  enemiea,  and  to  raise  her 
kingdom  to  the  first  plaoe  in  Earope.  filie  raled 
over  Scotland  in  fact,  and  put  the  eovcrcign 
ef  that  coaotry  to  death  after  liaviogheld  her  in 
VDjast  captivity  nearly  19  years.  The  Hngne- 
sots  of  France  and  Henry  lY.  received  aid  from 
her,  and  bat  for  the  assistance  she  gave  the 
Dotch  tln,-y  wt  iuM  have  sunk  nnd<T  tlio  pnwor 
<d  Spain.  She  invited  the  Tnrks  to  joia  her  in 
Attaoking  tiie  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  and 
over  both  those  potentates  she  achieved  a  great 
triumph  in  168&  when  the  armada  was  destroy- 
ed. Both  OiIImIIcs  and  Puritans  were  perseont- 
ed  by  ber  gorwimieiit.  The  English  mind  was 
then  singularly  (brtfle,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
nrunt  sin  f!n!  litoratun  if  England  belong  to  the 
Elizabethan  age.  The  enterprise  of  EDglishmon 
led  them  to  efrommuiTigato  the  globe,  to  attempt 
colnnizntion,  to  extend  trade,  and  to  commenco 
thct  iiitorconrse  with  India  which  was  destmod 
to  lead  to  extraordinary  results.  Elizabeth  had 
not  nooh  to  do  directly  with  these  tilings ;  but 
•hewastfie  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  central 
figure  of  a  irreat  nation  in  a  great  nge.  and  all 
that  was  accomplished  by  her  subjects  was 
allowed  to  inoreaae  the  splendor  of  ber  glory. 
Shedied March  24,160?5,  ntul  with  hertormioat- 
ed  the  Tudor  dynasty,  after  uii  existence  of  near- 
ly  118  years.  She  was  succeeded  by  Jnmes  VI. 
of  Soocland,  flnt  king  of  England  of  the  Stuart 
ttne,  nrho  inherited  the  Engltih  erown  in  vir- 
tue of  his  dewent  from  ifargaret  Tudor,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Vil.,  who  had  married  bis 
great-grandfather,  James  lY.  The  new  king 
■wafl  hailed  witfi  mnch  satisfaction  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  natural  fondn<^of  men  for  change  liad 
•omething  to  do  with  this,  but  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  tbeqoMtloii  of  themooflarion  to  the  throne 
liadbeen  one  of  tHiI  tntevnt  to  flie  English  fnm 
the  time  of  the  wiir^  of  the  roses,  and  particular- 
ly since  the  successive  wives  of  Henry  VI iL 
had  proved  so  unfruitful.  Rulers  and  people  alike 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  constantly  im- 
pending danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  from 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
only  two  women  of  the  main  line  were  in  eziat* 
enoe,  and  for  44  years  only  one  woman.  Elf  zabeth 
horeelC  The  anxiety  that  was  felt  f  r  ti  n  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth  waa  owing  to  thxi  dread  that 


* 

haunted thomindsoflKT fltil ijrT-fp  cf  (ill  rlnsoeR;  «o 
that  when  the  sceptre  passed  quietly  to  the  liaod 
of  •  nonnreb  who  waa  deaeended  fttnn  their 
ancient  king:^.  w}]o  was  not  yet  at  the  period  of 
middle  life,  and  who  was  the  father  of  several 
children,  a  weighl  was  taken  from  the  -Engliali 
mind  that  had  long  oppressed  it,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  irere  common  that  by  no  nieane 
implied  wearinc'f^s  of  the  Eliziil)otLaij  rule.  Had 
James  been  a  mux  of  ordinary  oi4>aoity  and 
oommon  sense,  he  night  have  presorved  tblo 

Sopularity,  and  laid  deep  the  fonndation^i  of  hia 
ynarty|bat  he  was  a  pedant,  and  atyrant,  witb- 
out  tlM  oonaga  wUoB  la  Baaaniiy  to  maintain 
a  tyranny.  His  pereon,  his  mannera,  and  hia 
actions  were  all  against  him;  and  before  beluid 
reached  London  his  ]  tpiilarity  begui  todeclino, 
and  was  quickly  exhausted.  He  oommenoed  thai 
ooorse  of  policy  wMob  was  destined  to  oaoaa 
hia  housp  to  hpcome  extinct  in  exile.  The  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  so  abhorrent  to  reason  and 
to  English  ideas  of  government,  was  the  baaia 
of  his  oondnot,  and  was  made  contemptible  by 
bis  mode  of  proceeding.  He  perpetually  claimed 
hiirher  power  tlinn  any  Plaiitiurt  net  or  Tudttr 
had  cJaimed,  but  be  invariablv  abandoned  hia 
ground  when  be  waa  naiitoa.  It  haa  been 
sought  to  defrnr!  lits  course  by  stating  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  constitotion  ana  laws  of 
Enguad,  asd  afamed  without  knowledge ;  bat 
this  ezooae^  wlildi  would  be  of  little  moment 
under  any  ofronmstanoes,  is  of  none  whatever 
i!i  Li",  ciii^v.  TTis  very  first  liiirTuiineut,  1604,  ia 
reply  to  his  first  assertion  that  all  their  privi- 
leges were  derived  from  him,  asserted  in  ItiR, 
and  in  the  plainest  language,  all  tho«e  princi- 
ples for  which  the  EngUsh  constitutionalists 
oontondad  aj^ost  8  generations  of  Stoarts,  and 
maortad  them  as  facts  not  to  be  questioned. 
Then  began  that  civil  oonteirt  wbfdi  lasted 
down  til  ins 9  ill  full  force,  and  wris 
not  utterly  at  an  end  until  1746.  The  foreign 
polioy  of  Jamse  waa  aa  TMooa  aa  hii  MM 
policy,  and  En-i^lnnd  became  of  less  account 
in  the  European  world  than  a  second-rate  Ger- 
man or  Italian  prindpality.  Shortly  aft«r  his 
aocestion,  Beanmont,  the  French  ambaandoR 
prophesied  ^at  fbr  a  oentnry  England  wonla 
nardiv  niis\i';c  lier  prosperity  to  any  other  (lar- 
pose  than  her  own  iijjury,  a  prediction  that 
came  marvellously  near  to  literal  fulfilnMiL 
This  was  Well,  for  if  the  Stuarts  had  known 
how  to  be  popular  kings  the  English  constitu- 
tion wonld  have  been  destn^ed ;  Init,  tiioodi 
generally  men  of  ability,  they  seem  to  have  d^ 
lighted  as  much  in  annoying  and  degrading  thekr 
subjects  as  in  directly  misruling  them.  James 
I.  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  bb  scm 
Oharles  I.,  a  monaroh  who  had  soom  elegant, 
gentleraanliko  tn'^ro*;,  but  who  apparently  ronld 
not  conceive  of  any  ottligations  on  the  part  ut  a 
king  to  his  subjecto.  He  did  not  put  forward 
hia  pretenriona  so  offensively  as  similar  ones  had 
been  pot  forward  by  hi;*  fsther,  b»t  he  adhered 
to  thorn  with  a  rrmrriC''  :iii<l  a  tAnacitv  tbntwera 
ntterly  unknown  to  James.  He  set  deliberateljr 
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to  work  to  Introdoce  into  England  the  syttom 
of  (Tovernment  that  prevailed  in  France,  to  do 
in  England  and  Scotland  what  tlie  Austro-Btir- 
goodiaa  prioces  had  dune  in  Castilo  and  Aru- 
goo.  Even  the  wretched  excuse  of  ignorance 
thafc  liM  bMQpl«*d«d  for  Jm^m  oumot  be  QMd 
im  hAaM  of  Clbariw;  Ibr  1m  had  been  «diioated 
in  England  from  his  early  childhood,  had  good 
fMoltiea,  and  had  by  his  assent  to  the  petitioa 
of  rigfatr— an  iMtnuoMBti  dl  its  eirmuMtaiioM 
confsidered,  even  more  important  than  Ma^a 
Charta — exprcBslv  agreed  not  to  rule  arbitrarily 
for  a  foil  and  solid  consideration  paid  into  his 
For  11  years  (1629-'40)  he  called  no  pir- 
ttid  England  wm  as  aespotically  raleil 
as  France  ;  and  had  all  his  instruments  been 
pradent  and  able  men,  it  is  possible  he  would 
MkfO  Miooeeded  in  his  design.  His  chief  instrn- 
ment"  wore  Wentworth,  afterwnrd  carl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the 
Jomier  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  in  an  age  sin- 
cnkrly  proUfic  in  able  men;  the  latter  eomlly 
iiiliBgdrf»edi>rUiiiianoini6Mofmiii(l.  Theae 
two  men,  it  should  leem,  were  a^^ciatcd  only 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  one  inigbt  be  oonfoano- 
•d  bgr  tibo  folly  of  the  otter.  Land  gavo  pre- 
etdtnoe  to  ecclesiastical  tj-ranny,  whereas  Went- 
worth, if  he  had  hml  entire  nianagcniont  of 
affairs,  would  have  established  political  despot- 
whenoe  roligioas  oniformitijr  would  have 
followod.  It  b  Teiy  doabtfbl  wbe&er  f3io 
le  conld  have  been  stirred  up  to  the  fighting 
poiat  if  their  religious  sentiments  hod  remained 
without  serioas  disturbance  until  their  political 
rights  had  been  totally  subverted.  The  bigotry 
of  Land  caused  him  to  seek  to  fasten  the  Eng- 
lish church  {H)lity  on  Si^olland,  which  was  met 
bj  that  deep  and  determined  resistance  on  the 
port  of  tfie  Seotdi  whidi  w  so  striking  a  tndt  in 
their  character  when  their  principles  or  preju- 
dices are  assailed.  War  between  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple and  the  Eng^h  government  followed,  and 
Cbarlea  waaoompelled  to  call  a  parliament,  April, 
IMO.  Thus  were  all  Wentworth's  sagacious 
plans  ^^'t  at  naught.  The  parliament,  known  in 
Jiistory  as  the  abort  porjuunentk  lasted  bat  a  few 
iaya,  wbon  It  was  dlmdyod,  In  tneoMNi  wniton- 
seas  of  tyranny.  Six  months  later  assembled  the 
fiunous  long  parliament,  which  the  king's  ne- 
oessity  forced  him  to  call  The  parliament  pun* 
kfaed  the  Jdiui's  toolL  ud  forced  him  to  admit 
that  It  dMrnUTnot  be  dlssolTed  without  its  own 
constTit.  It  then  proceeded  to  divest  the  king 
of  much  of  bis  power,  demanding,  among  other 
ooalgsi^tlio  militln.  It  may  be  ndniit- 
ted,  without  any  reflection  on  the  memories  of 
Pym  and  Hampden,  and  theur  associates,  that  the 
parliament  party  went  beyond  dia  Bnma  of  tba 
csostitDtionjin  their desba to pgasanre  the  oon- 
stftatioD.  Their  ezonse  is  to  be  found  in  the  pnr- 
pooO  and  acts  of  the  king,  and  in  his  incurable 
Mmbood.  Tot  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Mo  of  1M^*9  went,  who  set  aside  a  dynaslj 
in  order  to  place  the  constitution  beyond  danger. 
JaMtftara  not  that  Charles  was  beheaded  in  1 649 ; 
mim^       ^  polMMl  laadaia  of  1440-*^ 


Qfiver  ooonted  upon  the  king^s  death  or  deposi- 
iiea,  and  that  at  no  timo  was  it  oat  of  bis  pow- 
er  to  luiTa  reigned  in  strength  and  peai^e,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  he  should  rule  as  a  coustitu- 
tional  sovereign.  Had  they  set  adda  tba  6j* 
aa^y,  there  would  have  been  no  oooasioii  to 
ehange  the  oonstitntional  praotloe;  bnt  that  was 
impossible.  It  was  natural  tliat  Charles  should 
refuse  to  part  with  power  that  was  legally  his; 
and  it  was  equallv  natural  that  the  i>arliament 
should  refuse  to  allow  it  to  remjuu  in  his  hands. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  arms,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  great  civil  war  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  1642.  At  first  fortonafitTored  the  kioft 
wliose  wTmig4eadednees  bowerer  rendered  him 
unable  to  profit  therefrom.  Gradually  the  radi- 
cal party  in  parliament  jnined  strength,  and, 
vnder  the  lead  of  Vane,  Uromwell,  and  others, 
rose  to  power.  Cromwell  was  every  where  vic- 
torious in  the  field.  Parliament  was  "  purged 
of  all  who  showed  any  disposition  to  treat  with 
the  king.  The  army  became  the  soaroe  of  all 
power.  The  king  was  tried,  oondemned,  and 
executed.  Irclanof  was  conquered  by  Cromwell, 
who  was  almost  equally  successful  in  Scotland. 
The  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept  8,  1651,  crushed 
the  royalists  for  nearly  9  years.  In  1663  Crom- 
well dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  was 
master  of  England  for  5  years,  ruling  the  coun- 
try  for  more  wisely  than  ever  it  had  been  raled 
by  a  Stnart,  bnt  still  with  an  iron  hand,  wbleih 
ho  did  not  condescend  to  cover  with  a  velvet 

glove.  Ho  would  have  ruled  constitutionally 
'  be  could,  but  by  him  the  English  would  not 
be  so  ruled.  Ho  wished  to  become  king,  but  this 
the  artny  would  not  allow,  for  it  was  composed 
of  men  who  were  sincere  republicans,  and  who 
acted  oonscientioQsIy.  Yet  £n^daad  then  ooeor 
pled  the  highest  puce  she  had  aYer  known  in 
the  -world's  estimation  ;  one  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  which  she  had  held  during  the  40  years 
of  the  rule  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  After 
Cromwell's  death,  in  1668,  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  military,  and  the  military  and 
civil  republicans  quarrelled.  Richard,  the  infe- 
rior son  of  the  great  protector,  resigned,  and  thos 
Was  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  eflTccted  bv  Gen.  Monk,  in  1660. 
The  reign  of  Charles  II.  dates  from  that  year, 
May  29,  in  fact,  though  in  law  it  dates  foom 
the  day  of  his  father's  deoi^itation.  The  chaaga 
was  prodigious.  The  aurtere  Puritans  were  suc- 
ceeded by  profligate  cavaliers;  but  for  this  the 
former  were  most  to  blame.  They  had  insist- 
ed upon  ruling  the  nation  into  righteousness, 
and  had  caused  that  reaction  which  cnde<l  in 
the  foulest  licentiousness.  It  has  been  truly 
Hdd  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  produced  the 
reign  of  the  harlotSi  Many  itftheretomu  effected 
by  the  long  parlUment  were  preserved.  That 
body  had  swept  away  the  court  of  star  chamber 
the  high  oommis^oa  court,  and  the  council  of 
tta  Boitb,  ill  tremendons  instnnnents  of  rmd 
tyranny,  and  not  one  of  these  was  it  poesible 
to  revive.  Otiier  good  etTects  of  the  legisia* 
tioai  of  that  great  pariianeiit  were  pwscnrad. 
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The  nation  had  gone  forward,  snd  It  wtt  noi 
possible  for  it  to  go  backward,  avm  nndsrtlie 

effect  of  that  singular  reaction  which  caused 
aaaaUj  sensible  men  to  welcome  back  the  profli- 
nto  Idng wKh  tears  in  ihdr  eyM.  Had  Charles 
11.  been  an  am^  i'iniis  monarch,  ho  might  havo 
aocomplislied  whui  Inn  grandfather,  Liti  father, 
and  his  brother  were  unable  to  accomplish ; 
he  might  have  established  desootism  in  Englaod, 
at  least  for  a  time.  But,  tnoogh  one  of  the 
ableet  inenibcrs  of  his  fuinily,  ho  was  e'Ty  nlarly 
destitoto  of  those  feelings  which  ordinarily  are 
found  In  monarcha.  lored  his  ease  above 
all  th5ng?»,  and  if  he  could  get  pleasantly 
through  the  24  hours  he  was  quite  willing  that 
Other  men  should  do  so.  He  had  many  of  those 
qnalitiea  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  hie 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but  he  prob- 
ably laughed  at  his  ancestor's  daring  in  the  field. 
Hia  vices  were  of  the  popular  kind,  and  such  as 
even  moral  men  are  ready  to  for^pve  in  kinp. 
Tram  the  11th  to  the  80th  year  of  his  age  his  life 
had  been  passed  amid  civil  disputes,  wars,  wan- 
derings,  and  intrigues  and  In  pov^ty;  and  be 
bed  ountracted  from  this  experience  a  horror  of 
ereiy  thing  that  looked  like  danger,  or  that  was 
business.  Happen  what  might,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  he  would  not  again  go  on  hia  trav- 
elflb  From  the  personal  selfishness  of  fbti  easy 
Tolnptnary  En^and  derived  almost  as  much 
§aod  as  from  the  tyranny  of  John  or  the  cow- 
ardice of  James  I.  He  was  content  to  rule  as 
mnob  (brongh  porliiment  as  could  be  expected 
ftoin  tt  monarch  tmder  no  more  rMtraint  than 
he  was.  Several  times,  when  more  daring  na- 
tures than  his  own  had  caused  him  to  venture 
npon  some  despotic  aoti,  ho  was  reedy  to  give 
way  when  he  found  the  opposition  resolute. 
He  retreated  from  the  ground  assumed  in  his 
declaration  of  indolence,  and  ao  weakeMd 
the  royal  power.  His  popularity  soon  under- 
went a  decline,  which  was  principally  attrib- 
utable to  the  nieaniiesH  of  his  foreign  policy. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  also  re- 
itored  that  policy  in  foreign  affldra  whieh  had 
reduced  England  to  so  low  a  state  in  their  first 
two  reigns.  England's  honor,  it  may  be  said,' 
,  was  gibbeted  with  Cromwell's  body  at  Tyhurn. 
An  nnnecessory  war  with  the  DatiDh  prodnoed 
inaeh  disgrace.  The  trtnle  ainanoe  wnteh  was 
entered  into  with  Sweoon  and  Holland,  and 
which  for  a  brief  interval  stayed  the  course  of 
Lonhi  XIV.,  was  the  solitary  net  of  the  kind 
that  reflecta  honor  on  this  reign.  The  king, 
however,  soon  became  the  tool  and  pensioner  of 
France.  Ills  forces  assisted  in  the  war  on  Hol- 
knd  made  by  Lonls  XIV.  The  unpopnlarity 
of  this  oonree,  and  the  Internal  mlsgoTemment 
of  the  oabal  ministry,  created  a  great  change  in 
English  opinion,  and  finally  assistance  was  sent 
to  ue Dutch.  The  pence  of  1 678  was  followed  by 
the  excitement  rnu  nl  hr  the  alleged  popish  plot, 
and  for  a  time  iho  kmg  wan  almoi^t  as  unpopular 
as  his  father  had  been  in  1 640.  Parliament  aAor 
parliament  was  elected,  met,  set  itself  in  deoided 
oppodtiou  to  the  fofanunan^  and  waa  fiaiotv- 


ed«  The  leading  oUeot  of  tha  omoalfioa  was 
the  osoioidoii  of  me  dnhe  of  Yorit  mna  tho  Hm 

of  succession;  and  rvcn  to  this  the  kingwonld 
finally  have  conseMttni  rather  than  have  foa^t;. 
Hut  the  reaction  that  set  in  »ived  him  from  tiie 
last  disgrace.  When  the  Oxford  parliament  waa 
dissolved,  in  1681,  the  king  found  himself  hard- 
ly leas  powerful  than  he  had  been  in  1660.  He 
never  called  another  parliament^  bat  was  aUe  to 
nvemwUliOQtone.  Theeonsi^raoiesthiitweffo 
formed  by  the  whigs  (the  names  of  whig  and 
tory  had  their  definite  uohtical  commencemont 
in  1680)  were  detected,  and  maoy  of  the 
Bpirntors  werf  pmii^ihed.  Others,  men  of  whom 
the  government  wiahed  to  be  rid,  such  aa 
Russell  and  Sidney,  were  Judicially  murdered. 
Fewkiiua  have  been  more  powerfol  than  Charlea 
IT.  waa  anring  the  kst  8  yean  of  hia  reign,  yeC 
some  marked  advnnt.iL*  -  had  been  obtained  by 
the  constitutionalists,  wliich  have  endured.  The 
habeat  corpus  act  of  1 679  was  among  the  great- 
est trinmphs  of  the  liberal  party,  not  only  in  it- 
self, but  because  it  furnished  a  point  of  anion 
between  whigs  and  tories ;  for  in  the  next  reign 
it  waB  found  that  the  tories^  even  when  most  aei^ 
vllol  V  loyal,  oonld  not  hepravailed  npon  to  repeal 
n  ir  ;u  t.  Cli;  i1  I  r.  died  suddenly  m  Feb.  1686. 
Janie»  11.  came  to  the  throne  without  the  slight- 
est opposition,  and  for  a  brtef  period  was  popo- 
lar.  Though  an  open  and  avowed  Catholic,  he 
waa  beloved  fanatically  by  the  priesthood  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  indeed  had  saved 
hia  inlieritanoe  in  the  days  of  theazdnaion  bill. 
Had  he  been  content  with  persecuting  dissenters 
andwhigfi,  and  with  destroying  much  of  the  civil 
liberty  of  his  subjects,  it  is  nut  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  made  himself  as  powerful  as  Henry 
VTIl.  had  been ;  hut  he  wished  to  roestahlish  the 
ascendency  of  his  own  church,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  overthrowing  the  Anglican 
church,  and  spoiling  the  aristooraqr  of  much  of 
their  prop^^,  and  thns  he  united  drarch,  aria* 
tocracy,  and  all  the  intelligent  part  of  the  peo- 
ple against  him.  The  parliament  he  sammon- 
ed  was  so  servile  that  it  is  impossible  to  dam  It 
with  fho^f  noble  bodies  which  had  done  «o  mnch 
to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  England.  Even  tite 
parliament  of  1660  seemed  manly  and  liberal  in 
oompaiiaon  with  it  Yet  this  sflrrile  body  ooold 
not  satisfy  the  king,  and  he  broke  wHh  It  on 
points  that  plainly  showed  ho  was  bent  on  the 
establishment  of  a  de^tism,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitution  in  church  and  states 
Before  this  happened,  ho  had  put  down  the  at- 
tempt of  Monmouth  to  subvert  the  government, 

Sunishing  the  chief  and  his  followers  with  a  vin- 
ictivenees  to  which  there  are  few  parallels  ia 
history.  8o  complete  was  the  terrw  cansed  bj 
these  punishments,  that  not  even  the  union  of 
churchmen,  dissenters,  the  aristocracy,  the  le» 
gal  profession,  and  the  middle  cla-^^tes  of  almoat 
every  faith,  could  have  availed  to  effect  his  over- 
throw, had  not  that  union  been  supported  by 
a  large  foreign  army,  headed  by  a  prince  or 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  states* 
mam  The  king  prorogued  parliiBiat  itt  SW* 
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IdSfi,  and  thai  body  neTer  met  again.   For  3 
jmn  hm  gQiVwrned  despotically,  and  there  was 
acoatest  perpetually  waged  between  him  and 
bis  people  ;  and  tho  vigor  with  whidi  the  con- 
l«3St  WAS  fought  on  the  {>opular  side  shows  how 
well  oiitabliabed  was  the  Englisb  oonititatioD. 
The  king  at  fint  aoaght  tbe  aid  of  Ibe  ehnroli 
against  tiie  diaeenters,  and  received  it  until  the 
chorch  found  he  meant  its  own  destruction,  to- 
getber  witb  tbat  of  all  other  fortos  of  Protcii- 
tantimt,  when  it  revolted,  in  spite  of  its  passive 
obedience  doctrines.    lie  then  sought  an  alli- 
ance with  the  dissont-cra  against  the  churdi,  and 
though  some  of  them,  as  was  but  natural,  wera 
ready  to  aid  him,  the  great  minority  of  fbair  Hum* 
ber  remained  true  to  the  constitution.    By  tho 
autumn  of  1688,  tho  king  was  opposed  by  almost 
all  daases  of  his  subjects,  and  coold  not  proonia 
the  services  of  even  third-rate  lawyers  in  an  age 
proTerbial  for  Uie  baseness  of  its  legal  men. 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  watfhe<l  tho 
oootest  ia  Soglaad  oloseiy.  Ue  was  the  kiog's 
nephew,  aim  orbb  ahtar  Marf,  and  liad  raankd 
the  king's  eldest  daughter  Mary,  heir  apparent 
to  tho  British  crown.    It  is  not  probable  tliat 
be  cared  much  for  the  liberties  of  England,  for 
be  was  the  chief  of  that  party  in  Holland  which 
was  oppose<l  to  the  existmg  constitution,  a  pol- 
ity ia  it*  spirit  not  uulike  to  that  of  England; 
Irat  be  was  firmiv  opposed  to  Louis  XIV.,  aod 
darirsd  to  hsfotna  ara  of  Englaad  in  thwarting 
hU  s<*hemcs  ;  and  James  was  the  pensioner  and 
ally  of  Louis,  and  so  would  remain  so  long  as 
besboald  persist  in  governing  England iOegaHj; 
While  l£ary  of  Orange  stood  next  in  sncoMsloa 
to  James,  her  hnsband  could  not  do  much  in  op> 
ilion  to  that  king  ;  but  l>c  let  it  be  known  that 
qroBpatiiies  and  tliose  of  liis  wife  were  with 
tho  aawititutionalists.  Jamaa  had  married  for 
bis  second  wife  Mary  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  tTio 
baui«  of  Este  of  Modena,  and  from  this  union  had 
proeeeded  4  children,  all  of  whom  bad  died.  It 
.  aeems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  this 
couple  were  to  have  no  more  children,  and  that 
in  due  course  James  would  be  succeeded  by  liis 
daughter  Mary ;  but  in  1687  the  queen  was  de- 
darad  to  In  pregnant,  and  OB  Jono  ID,  1886,  waa 
born  that  nrinc«  who  was  afterward  known  as 
the  pretender.    This  incident  precipitated  mat- 
c  tera  for  the  opinion  was  almost  universid  in  Eng- 
.  I  land  tbat  Asopposititions  child  had  been  plao«l 
.  la  tbe'perilion  of  heir  apparent  to  tho  crown. 
^  June  80,  1688,  William  wns  invited  to  invade 
.i,£ogland  at  the  head  of  an  army.   This  invito* 
^  tioB  was  signed  by  the  earb  of  fihrawshoiy, 
Devonshire,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lnmley,  by 
Henry  Sidney  and  Admiral  Russell,  anil  by 
^^fiaunptoa^  bishop  of  London ;  and  it  wa.9  ao- 
eepted.   A  variety  of  circumstances  fovored  the 
ondertalcing,  and  on  Nov.  6  William  landed  at 
Torbay,  at  the  head  of  a  well-api>ointe<l  anny, 
f^ll4AB0<at>oiy»  composed  of  men  of  several  na- 
lilona.   At  mt  the  people  were  slow  to  Join 
him,  and  after  having  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter, 
Jie  talked  of  returning  to  bis  ships;  but  men  of 
noar  liagia  10  fqp^  to  bia  itnidord,  and  it 


was  found  that  James  had  no  hold  6V«a  on  the 
great  army  wliioh  he  had  established  in  daflaneo 
of  law,  lie  was  deserted  by  those  upon  whom 
ho  ought  to  have  been  able  to  rely,  even  his 
daughter  Anno  joining  his  enemies.  He  gave 
way  to  terror,  hastened  to  undo  all  ho  bad  done, 
and  fled.  Brought  baolc  to  London,  he  fled  a 
second  time,  and  roiu  hod  Franco,  where  he  had 
previously  sent  his  wife  and  son.  All  England 
was  in  Uio  han^  of  William  and  his  friends. 
The  convention  parliament  that  assembled,  after 
much  discussion,  conferred  the  crown  on  William 
and  Mary,  wliich  was  a  rovolutioniiry  act,  as  not 
were  James  and  his  son  olive,  but  Mary 
Anno  had  didms  to  tho  erown  compared 
with  which  thoso  of  William  cmild  not  bear 
criticism.    The  declaration  of  riglit  placed  the 

S round  of  action  on  the  vindication  of  the  "  un» 
oubted  inheritance  of  Englishmen,"  tho  entire 
movement  being  conservative  in  its  character, 
and  not  one  of  innovation.  Tlie  e\<'nt3  of 
16^*9  are  known  as  the  £ngUsh  revolution, 
hot  it  wonld  ha  man  eonreet  to  eall  tlMm  tho 
close  of  that  revolution ;  for  the  contest  that 
had  commenced  with  tho  coming  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  tiirone,  and  which  had  lasted  for  86 

J^ears,  was  virtntdly  closed  on  the  day  that  Wil- 
iam  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen 
of  England.  For  170  years  the  government  of 
England  has  been  ooustitutional  without  ques- 
tion, a  ctreumstaooe  totally  witbont  parallel  in 
tlio  history  of  great  nations.  If  we  except  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  that  country  has 
been  the  scene  of  no  serious  outbreak  against 
astablished  authority  for  6  generations.  Faidts 
there  have  been  in  both  government  and  jwople, 
but  not  greater  tlian  are  to  ho  found  in  tlie  cor- 
responding annab  of  other  European  nations; 
wliue  in  no  other  country  of  the  old  world  haa 
tlio  pood  that  England  has  known  had  an  ex- 
istence. Liberty  and  law  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  together,  each  sustaining  the  other,  mu- 
tually imparting  a  portion  of  their  spirit.  Mor- 
al, intellectual,  and  material  progress  through 
5  generations  has^iado  England  tho  first  of  na- 
tions, and  left  her,  in  some  important  respects^ 
wilhont  a  rivd.  Tho  greatness  of  England,  har 
moral  power,  in  no  small  degree  her  literature, 
and  the  fact  that  she  is  the  mother  of  nations 
destined  perhaps  to  excel  herself,  are  all  due  to 
the  happy  aettlenient  that  was  eflbciedin  1688-*8^ 
which  was  the  completion,  by  one  set  of  patriot^ 
of  what  other  patriots  had  initiated  or  forward- 
ed. llaeaoI|y,  writing  at  the  time  when  oil 
eontinenta!  Enropa  was  agitated  by  the  revolor 
tionary  convulsions  of  181*^,  clai!ne<l,  with  the 
catursi  and  just  prido  of  au  Englt-h  statesman, 
that  ]&igland*a  exemption  from  thoso  convid- 
sions  was  doe  to  the  wisdom  of  ber  leading  men 
of  the  17th  oentory.  •*  In  onr  tdand,**  he  wiys, 
"  tliL-  ri';:ular  oonrso  of  ^'ovornniaot  ha'^  never 
been  for  a  day  interrupted.  Tho  fow  bad  men 
who  longed  for  Iloense  and  plunder  hoTO  not 
had  tho  conrope  to  confront  for  one  moment  the 
strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array 

nmndaparaitalthioiMw   And  if  te  bo  aakad 
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"What  bM  made  as  to  differ  from  others,  the 
■aiwtrria  that  we  never  kat  trhftt  others  are 

wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain.  It  is 
because  we  had  a  preserving  revolution  in 
1i»  17th  century  tbat  wc  havo  not  had  a 
destroying  roTolakioa  in  the  19th.  It  is  be> 
caose  we  had  freedom  In  tbe  midst  of  serri- 
tudethat  wc  liave  order  in  tJic  mid-t  f  anarchy. 
For  the  authoriiy  of  law,  for  the  tiecurity  of 
poperty,  for  tbe  peace  of  ovr  streets,  for  the 
nappino'-'"!  of  onr  }inTn(»«^  onr  pTafitmli^  i«!  dn^^ 
undtir  liiin  wiiu  raise;*  luid  pulls  duwii  tiutiuus 
at  his  pleasure,  to  the  long  parliament,  to  the 
«oavaatioii»  and  to  William  of  Onuge."  WU- 
Kani  nr.  Ibond  his  xwwfhrone  anyttinr  botan 
agreeable  seat,  but.  f)ossej«>ion  of  it  enaWi  !  Ijim 
to  combat  Louis  XIY.  with  ultimate  suooe^s, 
tbong^  the  war  fhat  England  deebrad  agaiul 
France,  in  1689,  was  marked  by  T^inny  reverse 
on  the  part  of  tbo  former.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Ireland  was 
•obdoed  almost  as  oomplacelj  as  she  bad  been 
wbdned  by  OonweU  more  than  40  years  eariier. 
There  w^Tr  v(  r;i1  conspiracies  fortiu'(l  aLMiri-st 
the  new  government,  but  tliey  ail  foiled,  and 
many  uf  the  conspirators  were  punished.  Tbe 
bank  of  England  was  establi-^licn  in  1694.  Mary 
died  in  1C94,  and  left  William  w)le  monarch. 
The  freedom  of  the  Endish  press  dates  from 
1A06.  Moat  of  the  l^^isMioii  of  tUs  reign  waa 
of  a  nbend  ehanelerf  and  wwM  htm  been  flnr 
rn  ire  sr>  if  AViU'ram's  wishos  could  in  all  cases 
have  prevailed.  Moch  of  the  evil  of  those 
times  grew  out  of  diHerences  in  religions  beUai^ 
find  William  was  singularly  free  from  l>ip^try, 
tbuugli  few  inoQ  b&ve  been  more  devout  than 
he  was.  The  toleration  act,  which  hsA  been 
.pronoonoad  by  the  bighast  antboritj  as  "  that 
wh!eh  most  strUdngly  lllnstrates  we  peonliar 
vin,-^  and  tbe  peculiar  ctri-llonces  of  Kti-i'-h 
legislation  of  all  the  acts  that  liave  q<.^i  U^n 
pasaed  by  parliament,"  was  adopted  in  1689. 
The  last  yoar^  nf  William's  fv  i^jn  )itm  enter 
into  two  partiiiou  treaties  with  Ivouis  XIV.  to 
dispose  of  Uio  immense  domraions  of  the  Span- 
ish branch  of  Um  house  of  A^istriat  Oharka  IL 
hatng  without  hairs  of  his  body.  Louis  vio- 
lated the  second  treaty  in  1700,  and  'William 
would  have  made  war  on  him,  bat  circomstanoes 
prevented  him;  and  there  was  ereiy  imwpeet 
that  the  entii  L  S|  :ini4i  monarchy  wonld  pass 
to  Philip  of  Aiijou  wiihout  a  serious  struggle, 
when  Lonis  threw  the  whole  British  nation  into 
m  rage  by  acknowledging  the  son  of  the  exiled 
James  if.  Ung  of  Great  Britain,  Jamas  dying  in 
1701.  William  took  advantage  of  this  blun- 
der, and  was  preparing  for  vigorous  war  when 
be  died,  March  8,  1702.  The  vear  before  bis 
death  he  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  put  to  tbo  work  of  that  revolution 
witi)  the  close  of  which  bis  fame  is  indissolubly 
SMooiatad.  In  1618  £Uzabeth  l^uart,  datighter 
of  Jauea  L,  had  wedded  the  elector  palatine, 
Frederic  v.,  who  afterward  became  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  who  could  neither  keep  his.  new 
^iiijilftfw  nor  proiofTC  his  old  pilttinatd*  Um 


youngest  child  of  this  msrriago  was  a  daughter, 
Sophia,  roarried  to  Ernest  Augustus,  tir«t  elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  Aq  early  as  1689,  Williarn  luij 
been  desirous  of  entailing  tiie  BritLdi  crown  ou 
this  lady,  and  the  house  of  lordu  nnanimously 
agreed  lb  an  amendment  of  the,  bill  of  rights  to 
wat  efltot  Tbe  oommons  vnanimoosly  reject- 
ed tlio  amendment.  M'ljilr-  tlio  two  Ijmu-^'s  m  i-re 
conferring  on  tho  subject,  a  son,  afterward 
known  as  duke  of  (  1  i  cestor,  was  bom  to  tbo 
prir.rcR'!  Anne,  Keither  honso  would  give  way, 
hud  the  bill  of  rights  was  lost.  Tbe  duko  of 
Gloucester  died  in  1700,  and  in  1701  William's 
old  nlan  was  adopted.  The  eiovA  waaealailed 
en  the  eleotresa  Sofilda.  Aa  aet  more  rvvolii- 

tion.'vr}'  in  it?  character  w.ns  ncvfr  p.is'scd  hy  a 
legislative  Ijody.  All  the  do^L-end^mts  of  Jatnea 
n.  and  Cniarlaa  L  were  passed  over,  and  th« 
preference  given  to  a  grainlduu^^titcr  of  rl  imes 
J.,  for  the  solo  reason  tbat  she  wud  a  i'fuicstaat. 
There  were  then  living  67  persons  who  bad 
daima  to  the  orowa  saperior  to  those  of  the 
elec tress,  aeoording  to  the  reeelved  Ideas  of  the 
ri^dit  of  8UCces;sion.  William  wns  ^mcoeedod  by 
tbo  sister  of  bis  wife,  Anne,  second  daughter 
of  James  II.  May  15, 1702,  war  was  dedared 
against  France,  that  war  wfiich  was  illustrated 
by  tbe  deeds  of  Peterborough  xiud  Marlborough, 
and  which  lasted  11  years,  when  it  was  con« 
elnded  bj  the  treaty  of  Utredtt,  in  which  the 
Englidi  are  thought  to  have  tinown  away  oeer* 
ly  all  tbe  fruits  of  their  many  victori,;:'.  The 
war  party  hod  gone  out  of  office,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  homlity  of  the  church,  and  their  suoc€»' 
Bors  wore  "Tippo^^ed  to  aim  at  tbo  restoration  of 
tbe  Stuarta,  lliougli,  at  tbo  most,  this  suspicion 
of  Jacobitisin  could  apply  only  to  Bolingbroke. 
The  anioo  of  £nglandand  SooUand  waaefteted 
In  1707,  Ae  laner  oonntry  beli^ir  anowed  to 
send  45  members  to  the  Iiotipo  nf  commons,  and 
16  to  tbe  house  of  peers.  Anno  died  Aug.  1,1714, 
and  the  crown  pi^ised  without  a  struggle  to  the 
bouse  of  Hanover.  Tbe  roign  of  George  I.  was 
by  no  means  a  hrilliant  one.  The  rebellion  of 
1715,  in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  foreign  movementa  for  the  same  olt^eot 
were  qvite  aa  nsdcsa.  England  allted  herself 
■with  Frince,  then  ruled  by  the  regent  Orlonns. 
The  wbigs  returned  to  power,  which  they  kept 
nntil  the  reign  of  George  III.  Tlie  Sooth  sea  bun- 
ble  caused  great  distrcs-s.  Wal(>olo'3  ascendt-n- 
cy  began  with  its  explosion,  tb<»ugb  be  bad  been 
in  office  long  before  tbat  date.  England  was  in- 
Tolved  in  war  with  S^in,  and  in  1718  won  the 
naval Tlotory of  OspeFsssaro.  GeoigeLdiedfai 
1727,  and  was  succeeded  hy  bis  only  son  George 
II.,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been 
bitter  hatred.  The  new  king^  mder  tbe  influ- 
ence of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  continued 
Walpole  in  office,  and  that  great  minister  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  until  tbe  beginning  of 
1742,  baffling  for  years  all  the  exertions  of  $he 
most  able  and  nnecnipulous  opposition  tlwt  hat 
over  f  xistfrd  in  a  fret-  sf.ite  His  principle  of 
action  was  "to  let  well  alone bat  as  he 
thought  HUngi  wwe  well  wUdi  it  would  b*v» 
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tan  ImMm  to  ioaim^  h«  ftiiM  te  Ui  dal7  ta 
Ui  MMOtrf.  Hb  liBowed  MmMlf  to  tw  Ifaroed 

into  a  war  with  Spain,  whicli  departure  from 
kit  lystan  waa  soon  followed  by  hiaiall,  thoagh 
ha  ntalned  hia  iafluence  over  the  tvfti  mud 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Ilia  successors  were 
whigs  in  principle,  and  there  was  no  chance  for 
the  tones,  as  a  party,  under  the  first  two  mon- 
•rohsof  thelUnoTrtrianline.  War  with  Fnuioe 
WM  added  totim^wlth  Spain,  growing  oat  of 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  succession.  As  a 
whole  this  war  was  one  of  the  least  glorious 
•Ter  waged  by  England.  In  1745-'6  the  oon* 
test  between  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  ra- 
muns  of  the  Stuart  party  was  brought  to  an 
end  at  Oalloden,  where  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land doliMtod  CharloB  Edward.  The  oraaltiea 
with  whidi  theXaooUtOB  were  punidbed  nfleefc 
discredit  on  the  Engli*;]!  name.  The  treaty  of 
Aiz  la  Chapelle  in  1748  restored  {)eace  to  Eu- 
rope for  a  few  years.  The  whigs  continued  to 
rue,  headed  by  Henry  Pelham,  and  after  hia 
death  in  1754  by  liis  brother  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. The  renewal  of  the  war  with  Franco  in 
■  17fi6  led  to  oontiderabld  luinisterial  obaoges,  aod 
in  irsr  WW  fbnned  the  odehrated  PitUNew- 
caitle  inini-tr}-,  which  carried  on  the  contest 
with  great  vigor;  so  that  when  George  II.  died, 
Oct  id,  1760,  his  fleets  and  armies  were  every- 
where triumphant.  The  foundation  of  the  East 
Indian  empire  of  England  was  laid  at  Plassey, 
June  28,  1767.  French  America  was  conquered 
It  Qoebeo,  Smt.  18,  1769/  The  viotoriee  of 
Ifoden  and  Orefen  atoned  for  tiie  dajs  of 
I-affeMt  and  Fontenoy.  ITawke's  victory  over 
Cunllans  was  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  of 
the  Britidk  Mvy.  Tha  tialorfas  of  Frederic  of 
Proasia  were  quite  as  much  owing  to  English 
money  as  to  German  genius.  Death  arrested 
the  policy  which  had  produced  such  results. 
The  new  kiD&  Geoige  III.  (the  first  Eoglish 
whohad  b 


been  on  the  throne 
1714X  grandson  of  George  II.,  wa-^  by  nature  as 
despotic  as  the  worst  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  hav- 
ing been  educated  in  prinoiples  utterly  unfit  to 
be  held  by  a  oonstitntiooal  sovereign^  be  rasolr- 
ed  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Stuart  modes 
of  government ;  and  hence  peace  was  his  first 
okjecti  not  because  be  had  any  aversion  to  blood- 
~  I  but  lliat  be  might  be  at  libertj  to  eoncen- 
all  his  powers  on  the  work  of  internal 
_  He  got  rid  of  Pitt  and  made  peace,  but 
;  util  he  had  waged  a  brief  war  with  Spain, 
llHtCtwitry  Joinii^  the  French  in  the  laststsfa 
MUm^  aootest.  The  tresty  was  held  to  be  very 
to  England,  but  liistory  hardly  bears 
■^eootemporary  opinion,  though  it  certainly 
I  unwise  to  give  op  such  islands  as  Msrtiniqae, 
Cuba,  and  the  Philippines.  Scarcely  more  wise 
was  it  to  retain  Canada,  whereby  the  English 
North  American  colonies  were  freed  from  any 
feirs  from  French  attacks,  and  any  foelings  of 
fudependenoe  whioh  they  might  ImTe  would 
be  increased.  Tliose  colonie-i,  however,  would 
iblj  have  been  long  in  maturing  tlie  wi»h 
~  ' —  fha  pMwA  «<Nmti7  bad 


tibaj  been  well  governed.  With  the  nmpliaa 
of  a  fow  tbonghtftil  men,  the  eolonlstssrare  at- 
tached to  the  home  govemnNOt  as  slnoerely  as 
were  the  dwellers  in  Lancadiire  and  Kent.  The 
attempt  of  that  government  to  tax  tliem  caused 
great  mdignation,  and  led  to  the  American  rev- 
olution, which  ended  in  the  disraembertnent  ot 
the  empire.  Tlio  English  in  the  last  years  of 
the  war  had  to  fight  the  Americans,  the  Fronoh, 
the  Spaaiardi^  ud  the  Dotoh.  The  peace  of 
1783  left  England  in  a  low  condition,  from  which 
however  she  rapidly  recovered.  She  had  been 
Ibrtoato  only  in  the  East,  where  the  ability  and 
unacmpulousness  of  Warren  Hastings  increased 
her  power.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  George  III.  became  popular,  ami  saw  the 
par^  wluoh  he  hated  exclnded  from  office. 
Th«  new  phase  of  torybm  which  manffosCad 
it?«elf  under  the  rule  of  t!io  younger  Pitt  became 
the  ascendant  political  ])rinciple  of  England  for 
more  than  40  years.  When  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  the  English  ministrv  reluctantly 
engaged  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  a  fact 
that  IS  established  by  the  total  want  of  prepara- 
tion that  marked  the  condition  of  England  in 
VTW,  Aportfonoftiiaaristoeratio  whigs,  head- 
ed by  Burke,  were  more  anxious  for  war  than 
were  Pitt  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  war 
lasted,  with  two  brief  intervals,  down  to  the 
summer  of  1816,  ending  in  ^ecomideto  triumph 
of  England  and  her  allies.  The  exertions  made 
by  England  were  vast,  though  hor  actions  wore 
not  always  wise.  Her  fleets,  led  by  Nelson,  Jer- 
^s,  Bowe,  and  Duncan,  achieveo  splendid  vio- 
torice  over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war  her  armies  were  greatly  dis- 
tinguished under  the  lead  of  Wellington  and 
others.  In  1812-16  she  was  involved  in  war 
with  the  United  States,  growing  ont  of  the  im- 

{)ressment  and  rightof  search  questions.  Ileroo- 
onial  and  Indian  dominions  were  much  extend- 
ed  during  the  contest  On  the  other  hand,  sha 
found  herself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $4,000,- 
000,000,  and  hor  expenditures  had  been  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  George  III.  lost  his  reason 
finally  in  1810,  and  for  more  than  9  years  his  eld- 
est son,  afterwMd  George  IV.,  was  (Hnnoe  regent, 
succeeding  to  the  throne  Jan.  20, 1820.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  England  entered 
upon  a  career  of  reform  which  has  been  mora 
or  less  steadily  followed  ever  since,  and  which, 
without  causing  any  disturbance  to  society,  has 
wrought  important  changes,  and  greatly  ira- 
frof^  the  oonditioAof  the  people.  Thisrdbraa 
at  llrrt  rehlsd  to  oommeroMl  and  legal  mattera 
but  soon  reached  to  others  wliii  h  aro  considtTed 
to  be  more  peculiarly  political  in  tht-ir  cliaracter. 
The  lory  ism  of  tne  government  underwent 
a  chanjzp,  find  on  the  death  of  Lord  Castleroagh 
in  1622,  that  liberal  course  in  foreign  iM>Iitics 
was  commenced  by  England  which  has  boon 
fobstantially  maintained  until  now.  and  promises 
to  ha  psnnanent  The  pass.'^ge  of  the  Oatholla 
emancipation  act  in  1829,  under  direction  of  a 
mioistiy  headed  by  WelUi^n  and  Peel,  showed 
Ihatftilgiow  Mioliy  WM  ao  looier  to  iioaivn 
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tbod5rcetcotintOTianc«  of  p>Ternment ;  and  tlio 
pro<»e<]iug  wati  but  tlio  faliijtuent  of  the  spirit 
«f  the  treaty  by  w  hicli  Ireland  bad  been  Qoited 
to  6r«ftt  Britaia  ia  1801,  and,  bar  own  fmrlia- 
ment  abolished,  aUovad  to  aand  members  to  tbe 
imperial  parliament.  George  IV.,  who  had  be- 
gun life  as  a  liberal  in  politics,  opposed  this 
act,  bat  was  compelled  to  yield  to  ttie  prenore 
brought  to  bear  npon  him  by  the  lory  chiefs. 
He  died  the  next  year,  1880,  and,  having  no  le- 
gitimate children,  was  SQcoeedcd  by  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Clarenoe,  as  WUliam  IV.,  whose 
short  reign  was  destined  to  be  tbe  time  of  more 
political  agitation  than  Lad  boen  kii.)\i,  n  tince 
the  revolution.  Immediately  after  he  became 
Idng  happened  the  French  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  wliioh  was  follo^^•^  (1  !  y  outbreaks  in  other 
parts  of  Europe^eiqieciaiiy  lu  Belgium  and  Poland, 
against  estabttned  tntbocii^.  Enp^Iand  felt  the 
eobctof  these  movemeotR,  and  sympathized  with 
the  popnlar  parties  of  the  continent.  Parlia- 
mentary reform  hil  l  1(  ti::  li  ti  tlo-ir 1  11  by  many 
of  her  pe(9]e,aDd  from  ttoie  to  time  efforts  had 
been  made  to  aoonmplbhit^t  rarely  with  spirit, 
and  iH  V( T  v,ith  success.  But  in  March,  1831,  a 
reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  long  de- 
bates in  parliament  and  intense  excitement  in 
tiie  country,  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the 
house  of  li  >r(i-».  a  bill  making  extensive  changos  in 
the  oonstitntioa  of  the  hou^  of  commons  finally 
passed  in  June,  1833,  under  the  ministry  of  Earl 
Urey.   The  first  reformed  parliament. 


ich 

met  Jnn.  29,  18<i8,  contained  an  overwliL'hniiig 
mnjority  of  reformers.  The  dominant  party 
however  was  too  strong,  and  fell  from  ita  own 
weight  Irish  trooblee  led  to  dissensioDs,  and 
Lord  Grey  retirod  from  office  in  1834.  He 
was  Eiucoeedod  by  Lord  Melbourne.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year  Earl  Spenoer,  father  of 
I>ord  Althorp,  died,  causing  a  vacancy  in  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exohequeTi  which  Lord 
Althorp  could  not  hold  as  a  peer.  The  king, 
who  had  been  watohing  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  tbe  whigs,  took  this  occasion  to  dis- 
miss the  mini-^trv.  The  government  was  com- 
nutted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  formed  a  coo- 
servative  ministry,  and  nttde  a  bold  effort  to 
retain  power,  thoiiph  it  is  not  probable  he  ■^votiIiI 
have  advised  the  king  to  tiio  step  he  had  taken 
in  dismissing  tlie  Melbonrno  ministry,  fortliere 
were  not  900  man  in  the  commooa  who  would 
lisre  preibrred  the  eooeerratlvea  to  flie  whigs. 
Fmliament  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  elections 
that  followed  the  conservatives  gained  largely ; 
but  the  reformers  had  a  m^ority,  so  that,  though 
85  reformers  voted  for  tlio  Peel  candidate  for 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  beaten 
by  a  majority  of  10.  Sir  R.  Peel  continued  in  of- 
fice nntil  April  8, 1886^  when  he  retired,  having 
been  repeatedly  beaten  on  TriA  chnreh  questions. 
His  ministry  had  imt  I  t  1  r,  months.  Lord 
Melbourne  returned  to  uihcc,  with  many  of  hia 
old  colleagues.  The  king  found  himselr  fbreed 
to  =iibinit  to  tli«  wliigs,  and  lio  'li'l  -wijli  v.n. 
much  grace  as  postiible,  and  never  made  aa  opoa 


attempt  to  di<!tnrb  them ;  but  it  is  Raid  he 
prepared  to  do  something  against  them  when  he 
was  seized  with  that  illness  which  proved  &tal 
to  him,  June  20, 1837.  He  was  aneceeded  by  his 
niece,  the  prinoeas  Alezandrina  Victoria,  who 
t«xjk  tlie  title  uf  ViotDrla  L    She  was  the  only 
child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  4th  son  of  Geor^ 
IIL  This  event  led  to  tbe  separation  of  tb* 
crowns  of  Englaiul  nnd  Ilanover,  which  had  been 
worn  by  the  «anie  p«.;iiMD«  since  1714,  the  Salie 
law  prevailing  in  Ilanover.   The  queen  was  very 
popular  when  she  ascended  tbe  throne,  nor  hare 
22  years  proddoed  any  abatement  of  that  popu- 
larity, the  love  of  hor  subjects  and  the  esteiBm 
of  foreigners  being  fully  Justified  by  her  ooo- 
duct,  which  has  ever  been  that  of  a  humane 
and  constitutional  sovereipn.    She  Cavored  tbe 
whig  miuistry,  which  remained  iti  office  some  4 
years  after  her  accession,  though  often  rudely 
ahakao,  and  once  compelled  to  resign  for  a  lew 
days.  The  eleotiona  held  on  the  demise  of  tiie 
crown  did  not  strengthen  the  ministn-,  and 
they  roled  on  sofferance.  There  was  a*  near  ap- 
proAdk  to  war  wttih  Ftaoiee  in  18M^  te  eonaa- 
(luence  of  disputes  on  the  eastern  qnc^tion. 
Could  Franoe  have  looked  anywhere  tor  an 
ally,  war  wonld  probably  have  broken  oat;  but 
all  the  great  powers  were  arrayed  against  her, 
nearly  as  dceeiy  as  th^  had  beien  in  1815.  In 
1841  the  long  contest  between  the  conserrativcs 
and  the  whigs  came  to  a  crisis,  and  after  the  lat- 
ter bad  been  more  than  onoedeftated,  thehoQso 
of  commons  declared  its  want  of  confidence  in 
them  by  a  voto  of  812  to  811.  Shortly  oilerward 
pariiament  was  dissolved,  and  the  sobseqaent 
deotiona  ended  in  a  completo  eonwrvatiy  tA* 
nmph.  'When  parliament  met,  tbe  niniBtHn 
were  lie  iien  by  HI  majority  in  the  coinii  K  iiv,  and 
by  72  in  the  lords.  They  immediately  resigned, 
and  Sir  R.  Beel  fbrmed  a  oonaermtive  minbtry, 
destined  to  destroy  many  things  which  conser- 
vatives held  dear.   The  whigs,  just-before  they 
had  been  expelled,  had  adopted  the  part  of 
oom  law  reformers,  and  the  ▼(doa  of  the  oooi^ 
try  was  beginning  to  make  haelf  Iraard  on  iMs 
question  of  food.    In  many  regpects  tlie  minis- 
ter showed  bimaelf  a  reformer,   ilo  freed  many 
artidea  tnm  dntiea,  and  in  other  ways  approx- 
imated to  the  position  of  a  free  trader.  Tlic 
more  intense  consiervatives  were  dissatiHtied, 
but  tlie  course  of  events  was  too  much  for  them. 
The  £unine  of  1846  eompelled  the  miniatry  to 
diseontlnne  their  anpporlof  tin  protootion  pel* 
icy,  and  the  anti-ooni-law  league  received  much 
aid  from  the  potato  rot.  The  minister  resigned 
office,  bat  waa  compelled  to  resume  it,  aad 
to  preside  over  li  e  f!e'*trnetion  of  the  com 
laws,  which  were  tinally  disposed  of,  Jui^e 
26,  1846.     The  "league^'  was  immediately 
dissolved.    The  Peel  miniatry  had  from  the 
first  experienced  nroeh  difflenltr  hi  Ae  man- 
agement of  Irish  affairs.    The  ^finioiir:;e  min- 
istry had  pursued  a  liberal  course  toward  Ire- 
land, and  received  the  sunport  of  Mr.  OXJowmII 
and  his  friends;  but  when  Tlie  fon-ervativea 
came  into  ofiice,  the  Irbli  leader,  between  whom 
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tnd  the  pvemiar  the  ntmottpenonal  didite  ex* 
lited,  rmambi,  lSt»  voHk  of  ^agltethm."  He 
brought  forward  the  repeal  qoestion,  and  mon- 
ater  meeUuga  were  held  in  various  parta  of 
Unbod,  at  whkb  enormous  nutnbem  were 
present.  Govprnmpnt  interfered  to  prevent 
one  of  tlies«  incotitigs  at  Cluntarf,  Oct.  8,  1843, 
with  perfect  s\iccoa*.  Mr.  CConnell,  one  of 
Iris  eoBs,  and  8  other  penonv^were  arrested 
on  ehargoe  of  otMun^raey,  waithm,  and  nn- 
lawful  ass«?inhling.  They  ^\'rre  tried  and  con- 
▼k^«d,  and  Mr.  O^Oonnell  was  sentenced  to  a 
lieavy  fiae  and  a  ye*''"  ImpviMHunent^  and  re- 
qnired  to  find  high  rccoirniKinceg  to  keep  tho 
peace  for  7  years.  The  ra<*e  wiis  carried  before 
the  house  of  lords,  where  3  law  lonls  voted  for 
tiM  reversal  of  the  jadgm«it  of  the  lower  court, 
nnd  one  (Brougham)  to  retain  it  (Sept.  4, 1844). 
T!i  "  were  Lord-s  DrTiTiirm,  Cottenham,  and 
Campbell.  Tliouffh  nouiiualiv  b«at«n,  govern- 
ment was  really  wtOfkWM,  as  from  that  nino  Mr. 
O'tJonnelTs  Inflnence  waseflscntially  diminislied. 
In  1S4»5  t!ie  Peel  ministry  brought  forwurd  an  act 
to  prf)teot  life  in  Ireland,  i)Mt  it  was  defeated 
in  ui«  ooraroons  on  the  same  dinr  that  the  com 
laiwa  were  repealed,  and  the  mrnfetrf  tame  to 
an  .^n  ].  beinjr  !*ucrot'f!ef!  hr  nni^  at,  the  head  of 
vhich  was  Lord  John  Kiisseli,  which  lasted 
down  to  the  early  part  of  1852.  The  Russell 
ministry  ruled  England  through  the  crisis  of 
1848-'9,  and  did  not  find  the  task  diillcnlt, 
because  the  constitutional  principles  on  which 
the  people  had  been  so  long  govemed  had 
wnilaranl  Tevolvtkn  nnneoeaaaar.  A  weaik  «1f* 
tempt  to  get  up  an  in^furrcction  in  Tr^lnnd 
was  put  down,  and  the  chiefe  in  it  were  trans- 
ported. The  Russell  ministry  went  out  of 
oflSoe  in  1852,  and  for  several  months  tho 
tories,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  min- 
istry was  followed  by  one  composed  of  co- 
aleaead  irbiai  and  TwKtee,  headed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen.  In  1853  the  tronhlcs  on  the  Turk- 
ish qne^on  l^ao,  and  war  was  declared  against 
BoBsia  by  France  and  England,  March  28, 1854. 
Liafe  Ikwta  and  armies  were  sent  to  the  £aet| 
nA  ieets  to  the  Baltic.  The  Orimea  wm  in- 
Tade<l,  the  victory  i  f  (lio  Alma  won  hy  the 
allies  and  Seba»U>pol  partially  invested.  Tlte 
Russians  made  great  exertions,  and  bavins 
b'  '  v  Til  up  large  force,  fought  the  battles  of 
Balukl.iv.t  and  Inkeruiunn,  losing  them  both. 
They  were  more  snocessfnl  in  defending  Sebas- 
toool,  the  alliee'  attacks  on  which  proved  total 
Mlwes.  Winter  set  in,  and  great  mriVarlngi 
were  tjxperienced  hy  the  l>esii><rers.  Alarming 
aoooonts  of  the  condition  of  the  army  were  fur- 
aldhad  to  the  London  newspapers  br  their  cor- 
reapondent««.  nnd  were  rorrohorate*!  hy  private 
letters.  Thougli  tiie  allies  had  destroyed  Bo- 
marsund,  la  the  Aland  islands,  their  expedition 
to  the  J?alttc  luul  faUed.  Kooh  irritation  ezr 
fatal  in  Kri;7land,  nnder  the  eflfeot  of  which  the 
AbertJoen  ministry  broke  down,  and  was  suc- 
waded  by  one  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord 
 — ititepao^e^eetedai 


amoh  as  their  anoeetorg  had  received  fhm  Pitt 
ft  eentory  earlier.  The  war  wne  eonttnned  in 

tho  Crimea  during  tho  winter,  hnt  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  tho  siege.  In  the  spring  in- 
ereaeed  viuor  was  Inftiseo  into  operations,  and 
some  hriUiant  puccesses  were  achieved  ;  but 
on  June  18  both  French  and  English  were  re- 
I  <i  in  attempting  to  storm  the  Malakolf  and 
the  Redan.  LoraBi^;]«D,the£n^i8h€omniand- 
er,  died  soon  after,  and  was  saeoeeded  by  Gen. 
Simpson.  Preparations  for  a  final  attack  were 
now  made,  and  in  September  the  city  was  suh- 
^ected  to  the  most  terrible  cannonading  known 
m  the  history  of  war.  On  tlie  8tli  tlie  French 
stormed  the  Muhikoff,  i)ut  were  i)eaten  on  all 
other  jKiints  of  attack,  while  the  En/xli.sli  failed 
before  the  Redan.  The  RoMiana  abandoned 
eonthem  Bebostopol,  retreating  to  the  north 
side,  whence  no  serious  effort  wa.«i  ever  made 
to  dislodge  them.  They  snbmerged  their  fleet, 
and  they  and  the  allies  destroyed  what  was 
left  of  the  town,  and  its  fortifications  and  splen- 
did docks.  Kinbum  was  taken  by  Uie  allies, 
and  Kara  was  taken  by  the  Russians.  But  the 
war  was  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  peace 
iraa  rcatored  by  a  oongren  of  the  great  powen 
at  Paris,  in  March,  185C.  Enpland  reluctantly 
made  peace,  her  people  having  entered  upon 
the  war  wilh  flie  determination  to  nut  an  end 
to  that  supremacy  which  Russia  had  exercised 
over  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
Wsir  L;:  !  nerved  to  nhow  Iter  power  and  her 
credit^  and  it  had  also  ezposeid  some  of  her 
weakne— OB.  It  iraa  aa  weU  far  her,  however, 
that  peace  was  rcstore<l,  for  not  mnch  more  than 
a  year  aller  that  event,  and  while  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Persia  and  C^ltina,  a  conspuraoy 
was  forming  in  her  great  Bengal  army  of  sepoys^ 
irhid)  broke  out  in  Jan.  1867,  and  was  at> 
tended  with  circum.«tances  that  shocked  the 
world.  Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  the  Mogolfl^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys,  and  tlie  nom- 
inal Mogul  emperor  found  himself  once  more 
a  sovereign  in  reality.  The  mutiov  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  tho  whole  Bengal 
army  had  becomei|  with  fow  ezoei^oiMk  an 
army  as  hostile  to  the  En^lsh  as  those  whioh 
had  fo  ic!  t  ji^'ainst  them  at  "Wandiwa-sli  and 
Assay e.  Tho  particulars  of  tho  conte«»t  that  fol- 
lowed, and  which  in  less  than  2  years  led  to 
the  retetablishment  of  the  English  ascendency, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  relate.  Sufiice  it  to  say 
that  they  showed  the  idleness  of  the  assertions 
that  England  had  beoome  powerless,  and  that 
the  sUn,  valor,  and  endnranoe  of  her  people  had 
decline<1.  ITer  military  re[)Utation,  whieli 
been  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  the  events 
«f  the  Rnslan  war,  was  greatly  raised  by  the 
snccessc<»  of  her  armies  in  Trulin,  and  the  valor 
and  fortitude  displayed  on  almost  every  critical 
occasion  by  her  sons ;  while  the  statesmansliip 
that  wa»  exhibited  in  the  Pvnjaoh  showed  that 
ft  is  In  her  power  to  role  Inaia  with  wisdom, 
firmness,  rtnd  Viumanity.  In  8  months  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  there  were 
Heady  70.000  dbotiTt  XBgUahtrw^inbidt^ 
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and  new  ntHn  ocnp*  bad  replioed  Uw  lepajt. 

By  the<«ikd  of  1688,  HAb  ftirmldkble  revolt  wm 

totally  euppr^scd,  .'ind  tlic  ft-w  imitinc.-r'-  tliat 
remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
wandering  brigands.  Mi)jor- General  Sir  Henry 
ITavdock  pnrtimkrly  distinguished  biinpclf  in 
this  war,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  couclusion. 
After  defeating  the  sepoys  in  9  pitched  battles, 
he  di«d  •»  Lackoow,  Nov.  26,  1867.  Th« 
war  was  oonoladed  by  the  geaeraUbip  of  8fr 
Colin  Ciunpbell,  who  was  raised  to  tlu  prcr- 
oge  as  Baron  Clyde  for  his  serrioes.  The  gov- 
ernment under  which  awaiiiroa  SO  thOMOgb 
h  i  l  been  initiated  bocninc,  however,  unpop- 
ular, because  it  was  supposed  to  be  too  sub- 
servient to  tliat  of  Franc*.  A  hostile  vote  in 
the  house  of  oommoos  in  Feb.  1868,  drove  the 
Pilmefttoii  nitotstry  froni  offio^  ud  ftnew  ooo* 
servativc  minioTy  was  formed,  with  the  earl 
of  Derby  as  premier,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chan- 
OClkMr  of  the  exoheaqer.  A  now  reform  bill 
was  brought  forwaru  by  this  ministry  in  Feb. 
1869.  It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  friends  of 
reform,  and  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  com- 
moos,  March  81, 1869.  Parliament  in  oonse- 

Sienoe  w«s  dinotved,  and  an  appeal  made  to 
e  conntry.  The  result  of  this  eli  ;  ti'"in  -wnn  a 
considerable  gain  to  the  Derby  miaistry. — Jing- 
lish  Cotutitvtum.  The  Eo^irii  OOMtltntioo, 
which  the  English  people  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  the  envy  of  other  nations,  b  very  an- 
cient,  though  the  present  constitution  is  to  that 
under  which  England  '^flourished  600  years  ago, 
wha^the  tree  is  to  the  sapling."  The  oohumbo^ 
mcntof  the  Englisli  polity  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  time  of  the  Koman  occupation  of  the 
island,  for  thatoooopatioa  waa  not  only  fanpor- 
teat  in  itself  as  s  grand  civilizing  agency,  but 
it  had  its  effect  on  those  Germanio  conquerors 
whom  we  call  Anglo-Saxons.  The  theory  that 
the  Saxons,  while  detftroviog  the  male  Britons, 
ipared  and  married  th«r  women,  is  plausible, 
and  is  i>upported  by  the  fact  that  something  of 
tlie  sanie  kind  has  been  done  by  other  oonqner- 
ors  under  similar  drcnmstances.  This  would 
ive  to  England  an  important  Celtic  element, 
insiders  prol>ably  oooupied  the  Roman 
towns,  though  a  hip-h  anfhority  (Kemble)  is  of 
opinion  that  they  allowed  those  towns  to  perish. 
The  conTorrion  of  the  AnglOi^imM  to  Ohria- 
tianity  was  an  important  step  toward  their 
civilization,  and  developed  those  ideas  of  order 
and  law  which  belong  to  the  race  of  wUdi 
they  woo  member^  in  an  eminent  decree. 
They-  were  irndnafly  formlnf  n  Obri^n  state, 
tlio  arrival  of  the  Danes  gave  a  now  turn 
to  events,  ntid  contributed  in  making  that  Enc- 
Innd  which  the  Normans  seised  la  the  lltti 
century.  The  D  mi  h  element  was  fiavorable  to 
the  production  of  a  t  ree  state.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  England  during  the  6  centuries  that 
IbUoved  the  Boouui  abandonment  of  the  idnnd 
tended  to  the  fdrmafion  of  the  polity  whioh 
now  exists  tilt  ro,  and  whi  li  ',\  us  first  clearly 
pronounced  in  the  18th  century.  Both  the 
ariiloonitio  okneot  nd  thedemi»nitlo.«laD«it 


eotand  into  the  flaoB  poHlr,  thn  tenicr  nfc- 

tidnlng  to  n  decided  preoonniMUMft.  The  fnm 

elasees  were  divided  into  thanee  and  ceorls,  tho 
fonner  being  nobles  and  gentry,  and  the  latter 
tbe  mass  of  the  people.  The  possession  of  prop- 
erty determined  t  lie  ])eisit)un  nnd  riphts  of  the 
freemen.  Tho  Llir;ills  were  .-luvft.,  but  ;irf  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  numerous.  The  loc^ 
oiyaniiations  regnlated  for  the  most  pot 
their  own  aifidri.  The  oonntiy  waa  diirnled 
into  counties,  the  counties  into  hundreds, 
the  hundreds  into  ^things.  The  waatf 
ooorta,  and  thoae  of  the  hnndndt,  weni 
popnlar  tribunals.  The  witcnagomotc  was  the 
highest  assembly,  and  was  thoroughly  ariito- 
cratical  in  its  character.  The  king  prejiided 
in  it,  and  it  met  by  iiia  summons.  The  e&rle — 
neUee  by  birth,  as  the  thanea  were  IWxn  po»- 
seesicn  of  |iroperty — attended  it,  and  !v>  did  ■  isli- 
ope  and  abbots.  The  thanes,  too,  Imd  the  right 
to  sit  in  it.  The  local  maglatrates  are  supposed 
to  have  been  occasionally  prcucnt  The  people 
had  no  part  in  it,  and  were  not  represented.  It 
made  laws,  and  voted  taxes  when  ihey  were 
needed.  It  controlled  the  lung,  and  could  elect 
him  from  among  the  meroheraof  Uie  royal  linc^ 
It  was  tho  liighest  court  in  all  cases.  The  cler- 
ical influence  in  it  was  great,  as  it  was  Uirough> 
out  the  country.  The  idea  that  the  witeoagjO* 
mote  was  the  original  of  parliament,  though 
once  entertained,  is  now  entirely  given  up;  yet 
it  is  apparent  that  it  had  some  of  the  elements 
of  narliameoti  and  tliat  its  exiatenoe  was  not 
nrfmoat  eflfeet  in  helping  to  ftim  the  polity 
that  now  exists.  Tlie  Saxon  aristocracy  increas- 
ed their  power  as  time  went  on,  and  many 
believe  that  if  the  Normans  had  BOt  oonaMM 
England  that  country  would  have  seen  all  now* 
er  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  great  noUeik 
The  higher  earls  were  fu-i  hec^nning  rulers 
of  the  state,  when  they  and  the  peoplest,  Saxon 
and  Dmnlah,  were  ill  rabdned  by  another  north* 
em  race,  which  had  materially  rhangtd  its 
character  by  a  long  residence  in  i  raoce.  The 
conquest  efl^sctod  p«nt  ohmgee in  England.  The* 
feodai  system  was  nnkoown  there  nreviooa  to 
that  event,  though  the  eleroenta  m  firadalima 
were  not  altogether  absent  frnm  it.  'William  I. 
introduced  tbisi^stem  into  England,  but  with 
each  modiileationa  aa  prevented  the  sovereign 
frnrn  bfing  enslaved  by  the  nobility.  This  be 
could  luit  have  done  had  he  found  feudalism  ex- 
isting in  the  island,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
have  had  to  oonform  to  the  general  charaoter 
of  the  system.  The  theory  that  the  king  of 
England  is  the  supreme  lord  of  all  Ifie  l.uid, 
which  exists  now,  and  has  existed  for  nenriy  8 
centttriaa,  waa  ertablished  by  the  conqueror. 
This  supremacy  was  directly  and  solcinnly  ad- 
mitted oy  all  the  landed  men  of  England  in 
1086,  in  an  assembly  at  Salisbury.  All  took 
the  oath  of  liealtgr,  and  did  homage.  Tho  Inndt 
the  king  confi»rf«d  on  hto  fbllowert  were  eoat^ 
tered  over  tho  country,  so  that  it  was  in^po^^i- 
blo  for  his  tenanta  in  eapite  to  increase  into 
teiritQrial  poltBlnlai,  imh  ■■  uiftad  in  naaoi 
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Saxon  courts,  bnt  withdm^v  frmn  the  countr 
ooarteogtiizanoeof  eoolesiasiic&i  inattcrs.  These 
popolar  courts  were  made  tnoro  popular 
williaiu  than  they  had  been  nndar  the  8*i>0D 
kings.  The  king^s  oonrts  were  also  hnportant 
tribunals.  This  judicial  >y«it  ia  d  uili  in  keep 
down  the  baronial  ooarts,  which  were  always 
of  iBferioc  rank  to  the  baroolsl  oonrts  of  the 
other  Eoropean  countries.  The  English  barons 
tfaenselves  neyer  attained,  in  any  respect,  to  the 
enoseqnenoe  which  barons  achieved  elsewhMna. 
Half  the  people  were  sUves,  UTiDg  in  villeinage. 
Those  attached  to  the  soil,  like  Kusman  serfs, 
were  vHleina  regardant,  while  tl  o  othorn,  wlio 
eovld  be  disposed  of  like  the  negro  slaves  in 
oar  southern  states,  were  TfllmM  en  grot. 
The  number  of  the  latter  was  not  largo.  This 
ttate  of  things  was  brought  about  in  the  90 
years  tliat  folloirad  the  conquest,  and  was  the 
lesolt  of  the  Notinan  rule,  the  English  peasants 
htkax  reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  thcMvurk  nf  e 
dwBiition  be|^tt,  and  for  7  centuries  progress 
feM  be«n  ww  of  ^gland,  though  some- 
times  it  hns  been  very  slow  in  manifesting 
ttnelf.  Judicial  interpretatkm  was  favorable 
k>  the  enslaved  classes.  At  die  b«slDiriag  of 
fte  18th  century  there  was  a  class  of  tree 
laborers  in  England,  small  in  numbers,  but 
embracing  the  humbler  people  of  the  towns, 
and  some  of  the  peasants.  The  free  peasant  no 
flMttar  how  complete  his  poverty,  was  oompelted 
to  be  enrolls  !  in  the  d/xtnna,  or  sul'divi-ion  of 
the  liunJre<l  lu  which  ho  belongecl,  and  per- 
formed certain  political  duties  of  a  local  nature, 
lie  cHHild  act  on  inquests  or  janes.  The  land- 
heldUr?!  wcro  tenants  in  chivalry,  or  holders  by 
mililary  tenure,  and  included  the  barons  and 
eth»er  giwi  man  holding  uumediately  of  the 
el^M,  and  whose  burdens  were  as  great  as  their 
honors;  tenant,"  in  free  socnge,  who  have  been 
eo(n|>af>ed  with  the  modern  yeomanry,  and 
«iMttoi>nditionw«swgood«stl)atof  anyohus 
Sf  torn  la  that  time;  and  tenants  in  villeinage, 
meo^wfio  hsd  been  emancipated,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  their  old  places,  rendering 
their  old  services,  or  freemen  who  had  talcen 
tttetr  {>l»ees  on  the  oondilioa  of  ^Hsohargin^  their 
obligations  There  were  not  many  of  this  last 
class  of  holders  at  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century.  The  cononered  towns  had  pasiod 
hue  the  baiids  of  the  Normans,  hot  baa  maii- 
Sf«d  lo  obtain  a  certain  degree  'of  fteedom,  by 
purcha.se,  and  also  by  cliarters.  yet  were  liable  to 
Wspeeially  tAxed  for  the  heoedt  of  their  lords. 
BMk-WM  tM  condition  of  England  when  John 
became  ^ing,  and  carried  the  ordinary  Norman 
tyranny  to  an  extent  that  never  was  thoii;;ht  of 
%f  imf  of  the  prcceditig  king>*.  A  council  of 
Mi^ns  and  prektes  was  held  in  1218,  at  which 
bMgton,  archbishop  of  Osnterbury,  brought 
forward  a  charter  of  Henry  I.,  whidi  w  i ,  well 
received.  Another  council  wn.s  held  in  I214-'15, 
whicb  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  the  king, 
Iha  ^mtm  iiu^'i*  dated  Jnia  1<S  191ft  but 
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fha  oonftfence  wasnot  oonfltaded  until  tlia  lOUi. 

The  great  charter,  one  of  the  landmark?  of  the 
history  of  freedom,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
fiig^m  constitntion  in  its  broad  and  de6nila 
sense.  It  was  renewed,  with  some  omissions, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  also  granted  the 
charter  of  the  forest,  modifying  the  forest  laws 
of  the  oountnr.  These  chturters  were  renewed 
8  timea  hi  the  sane  reign.  The  eharter  of 
Henry  III.  has  been  80  timea 'confirmed.  The 
moet  remarkable  of  these)  confirmations  was  in 
the26thyearof  Edward  I.  The  government,  an 
established  in  the  18th  century,  provided  for  a 
hereditary  monarch  with  limited  powers,  taxa- 
tion by  parliftii](  lit,  nuni.shnient  to  be  inflicted 
onljaAer  lawful  trial,  the  cessation  of  arbitrary 
fines  and  imprisonment,  trial  by  jury,  and  juK 
tioe  without  price  or  delay.  Parliament  attnined 
to  the  distinctive  character  which  it  has  had  for 
6M  years  in  1266,  when  borough  rspreaentation 
was  created.  Knigiits  of  the  riiire  were  earlier 
summoned  to  the  great  council,  which  was  called 
parliament  in  12 IH  It  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  Magna  Charta  that  cities  and 
boranglM  sbonld  be  rsprotented,  hot  60  ysan 
elapsed  before  their  plan  was  carried  out. 
Gouucils  without  burgesses  continoed  to  meet 
for  some  time  aft<;r  the  cstablishnMnt  of  parlia- 
ment. That  England  obtained  a  mnmetHcal 
constitution  in  the  18th  century,  or  tnst  she  has 
ever  had  any  tliinu'  f  f  the  kind,  is  not  pretended 
by  the  most  partial  vindicators  of  her  polity ; 
hut  it  la  daimed,  wHh  'atrtot  Jnstioe,  that  then 
she  became  di<;tinctly  a  free  state,  and  that 
since  that  time  she  has  been  able  to  maintain 
liberty  and  order  to  an  extent,  and  for  a  length 
of  time,  unknown  to  any  other  country.  Mon- 
archs  and  ministers  frequently  disregarded  the 
restraints  plan  d  m:i  tl;f  rn  by  the  laws,  but  n  ot 
even  the  most  arbitrary  of  kings  or  the  most 
reckless  of  mlnistera  has  erer  oared  to  go  be> 
yond  a  certain  line,  save  to  be  destroyed.  The 
constitution  continued  to  develop  itself^  and 
aarlj  hi  tho  14th  century  we  find  the  house  of 
oommons  a  great  admitted  power  in  the  state. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  body  complained 
of  the  (oiKluot  of  tlie  king^s  minister^,  ant!  in 
1876  the  hri«t  imf>eachment  took  place,  applying 
to  6  persons,  2  of  them  oeera,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  fiscal  aepartment.  In  the 
affairs  of  war  and  peace  the  commons  were 
tiien  frequently  consulted.  It  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  f roquet  senions  ofpariia- 
ment,  and  48  were  held  m  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  The  iiilin  rit.  (ifKlliard  II.,  and  his  weak- 
ness when  bo  became  of  age,  favored  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  commons.  That  king 
sought  to  ^'pack*^  the  house  in  1398,  a  plain 
proof  of  its  consequence.  Parliament  aided  to 
depose  Richard  II.,  and  to  confer  the  crown  on 
Henry  JV.,  over  the  superior  claim,  in  a  legitl- 
nate  sense,  of  the  line  of  Glarenee.  Hfllmm, 
Hpt'nkiriL:  (  f  things  as  they  were  at  the  clo  • 
the  14th  century,  says:  "Of  the  8  capital  puinb* 
In  contest  while  Edward  III.  reigned:  1,  that 
money  eodd  not  be  levied;  9,  w  laws  enaotad 
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iritlKNit  the  commons*  ronsont;  arid  ^  that 
the  ndtnfnistration  of  goveriiiueut  wa^  subject 
to  their  inspection  and  control — the  first  was 
ahsttlntcly  decided  in  tlioir  furor,  the  second  vra» 
at  lerist  perfectly  atlmilted  in  principle,  and  the 
last  w  as  confirmed  by  frequent  exerciae."  In 
the  9th  year  of  Heniy  1  v.  it  woa  reotmiixad 
tbat  dl  iiioD07l)ilb  mint  orig1nat«  fa  thciloww 
house,  and  that  the  kinp  should  not  take  cognl- 
lance  of  the  subject  of  that  body's  deliberationa 
until  it  had  decided  upon  it,  ana  broa^t  its  de- 
cision before  him  regularly.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  reluctantly  allowed  by  the  sovereign,  and 
Henry  IV.  did  what  lie  could  to  prevent  it;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  a  member  «f  the 
eoDiiDotu  iras  impriflonsd  beeanse  of  a  motion 
he  had  made  ;  but  m  that  motion  related  to  the 
«H>cesftion  to  the  throne,  and  waa  luodo  nut 
long  befiire  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the 
roses,  perhajiM  the  severity  exercised  toward 
him  was  owmg  to  the  jealousy  which  the  I^n- 
castriuns  felt  towar<l  the  Yorkists.  Members 
were  then  first  privile^d  from  arrest.  Laws 
were  passed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  erown 
in  elections,  and  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  voters  and  representatives.  At  this  time 
tlie  desire  to  enter  parliament  was  commonly 
felt,  wha«as  in  th»  preceding  century  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  enfbree  the  election  of 
representatives,  wliile  elei  r'>i>  ri  )i!i]i!;iiri,'fl  of 
the  burden  of  paying  members.  Tlie  wura  be- 
tween the  honses  of  York  and  Lanesster  nised 
the  conseqnenoe  of  the  house  of  commons,  as 
each  party  hud  to  appeal  to  that  body,  and  em- 
ployed the  power  of  parliament  against  its  ene- 
mies. In  88  Uennr  Vl.  it  was  sonsfat  to  pro- 
Tide  that  knights  of  the  shire  should  De  of  gentle 
hirll;,  1  lit  the  law  could  not  he  enforced.  Had 
tiiis  paik>ed  into  practice,  and  become  a  portion 
of  the  constitution,  the  course  of  English  his- 
tory must  have  been  entirely  changed.  It  is 
owingto  that  liberal  character  of  her  aristocracy 
that  England  is  both  aristocrat icid  and  lihi-ral 
in  her  soveroment.  There  was  in  England,  in 
the  I5m  century,  "a  strong  hereditwy  sris* 
locracy  ;  hut,"'  says  Macuuhiy,  "it  was  of  all 
hereditary  aristocracies  the  least  insolent  and 
exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  invidious  char- 
acter of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  receiving 
members  from  the  people,  and  constantly  send- 
ing down  ineniliers  to  mingle  with  tlie  i)eople. 
Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.  The 
younger  son  of  e  peer  was  but  a  gmtlemsn. 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly 
made  knightj).  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  wno  oonld 
diligence  and  thrift  realize  a  goo<l  estate,  or  who 
oonld  Attract  notice  by  his  valor  in  a  batUe 
or  a  h'w^v.  It  was  rej^arded  as  no  dis]>araj;e- 
ment  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal 
dnke,  to  espouse  a  distinguij>hed  commoner. 
Tims  Sir  John  (Sir  Robert]  Howard  married  the 
daughter  of  Tlmma^i  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Richard  Pole  married  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, daughter  of  Qeorse,  duke  of  Qsrenoe. 
Good  bloM  WW  Indeed  Mid  In  Ugh  mpeoti 


but  between  good  blood  and  the  privileges  of 
peerage  there  was,  most  fortunately  for  oar 
country,  no  necessary  oounection.  Pedigreee 
R.S  long,  and  escutcheons  as  old,  were  to  1m 
found  out  of  the  house  of  lords  as  in  it.  There 
were  new  men  who  bore  the  highest  title*. 
There  were  untitled  men  well  luown  to  bo  do* 
•oendedfroai  knigfate  wfaohad  broken  tiie  8azo« 
ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled  th>  t\  a!]>  nf  Je- 
rusalem. There  were  Bohuns,  Mowbraya,  i>e 
Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Phintsgft- 
net,  with  no  higher  addition  ^an  that  of  en- 
quire, and  with  no  civil  privilege  beyond  thowj 
enjoyed  hy  every  fanner  and  shop-keeper.  Tliere 
was  therefore  no  line  like  that  wtiich  in  some 
countries  divided  the  patridnw  from  the  ple- 
beian. The  y<  nnim  was  not  inclined  to  murmur 
at  dignitit^  to  w  h  ich  his  own  children  might  rise. 
The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  class 
into  which  his  own  ehildren  must  descend." 
Had  the  plan  to  confine  county  representation 
t«i  1 1  i  H  .ns  of  gentle  birth  been  successful,  this 
liberal  state  of  things  must  have  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  En(|liA  aristocracy  have  degener* 
ated  into  a  mere  oligarchy,  to  have  been  in  its 
turn  subdued  by  some  powerful  king.  It  was 
owing  to  the  general  liberality  of  the  English 
qrstem  of  400  y  esn  ago  thai  the  phm  £iiled,  the 
law  lUling  into  desnetode,  and  the  ooorae  of 
England's  development  being  left  without  a 
ch^k.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  in£»r 
from  the  real  power  and  groat  cemidoratiai 
of  parliament,  that  the  king  was  not  a  sover- 
eign of  the  lirst  rank.  He  was  very  powerl'ul, 
and  did  many  things  which  we,  with  our  nuxl- 
em  ideas  of  law  and  regularity,  find  it  veiy 
dlfBenlt  to  reooncfle  with  the  idea  of  the  chief 

of  a  constitntionrdlr  p  i verned  country,  Kucb 
depended  on  personal  character,  but  even  the 
weakest  of  kings  pom'»e<l  great  prerogativif*, 
and  found  not  much  diflSculty  m  occasion- 
ally evading  or  violating  tlie  law,  witliout  caus- 
ing public  commotion.  With  3  or  -4  excep- 
tions, all  the  EogUsU  sover^gns  that  nig^ted 
between  the  dt^s  of  Hastings  and  Boswordi 
were  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  much 
energy ;  facts  that  explain  why  it  wtu  tliat  the 
liberal  principle  nado  no  greater  progress,  and 
also  show  how  earnest  the  English  must  hvn 
been  in  Inlmring  for  free  institutions,  which 
could  IiiL  .  cheen  gained  by  no  ordinary  mean* 
from  uionurchs  of  such  abilities,  and  who  wen 
naturally  vrerw  to  every  thing  that  tended  to 
lessen  their  authority.  The  belief,  once  so  com- 
mon, that  the  Tudors  established  a  detipotism  in 
England,  and  that  for  8  generations  and  more  the 

Eolity  of  the  coootnr  became  less  liberal  than  it 
ad  been  under  the  Plantagenets,  oennot  now  be 
jiihtly  entertained.  Thert-  v  tra  great  changes 
made  in  various  respects,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment was  as  arbitrary  as  bss  often  been  stated 
is  not  the  fact.  It  hsia  tbat  oppcnrnnc!:  In  raose 
thc«e  intrusted  with  it  were  careful  not  often  to 
go  further  in  their  exactions  than  public  opinion 
would  warrant  their  gmug.  *'  In  the  bouse  of 
conmonsi  then  ai  nndi  aa  agv,"  soys  FroudOi 
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"tber©  W08  in  theory  anrestricted  liberty  of 
discussion,  and  free  right  for  any  member  to 
origiu:\te  whatever  motion  ho  pleaseJ.  Hut  so 
kxtt  as  cuutidence  existed  between  the  crown 
ana  the  people,  these  rights  were  In  great  omm- 
Tire  Burrt-ndorcd.  The  ministers  prepared  tlie 
business  which  wiis  to  bo  transacted ;  aud  the 
temper  of  tho  houi^s  wtis  usiu^y  so  well  under- 
stood that,  except  when  there  was  a  demand  for 
money,  it  was  rare  that  a  measure  was  proposed 
the  acceptance  of  which  was  doubtful,  or  tlio 
Bttore  of  which  would  provoke  debute.  So 
Cttleieeloasy,  indeed,  was  in  qniet  times  enter- 
tmned  of  tlie  power  of  the  crown,  and  so  Httlo 
was  a  residence  in  London  to  tho  taste  of  tho 
ImH^oamifl  and  the  oountry  gentlemen,  that  not 
onlT  were  their  vxpmm  dcifraf  ed  Iqr  a  consid- 
craMe  salary,  but  it  was  fbimd  necessary  to 
forbid  them  absenting  themselves  from  tlieir 
data«9  by  a  positive  enactment."  Henry  VllL, 
writing  to  the  pope  in  1529,  aaki:  "The  disens* 
E.:nri  ••■\  English  jviHiiunent  arefreo  niid  iin- 
re^tneted  ;  the  crown  hiis  no  powerto  limit  their 
debates,  or  to  control  the  votes  of  the  nienibors. 
They  determine  every  thing  for  tbenwelvos,  as 
the  intereeta  of  the  oommonwealth  reqnire." 
ITenry  bad  a  motive  to  make  tho  popo  li  !i^  ve 
in  the  power  of  parliament,  bot  be  was  too  eon- 
rible  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  the  papal  court 
had  excellent  intelligence,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  attempt  to  impose 
upon  it.  Throughout  tho  entire  existence  of 
the  Todor  dynaatjr  there  were  Instances  of  the 
sovererigns  re(natin|  firom  poeitlons  th^  bad 
a**nmeel  when  they  found  they  liad  done  what 
was  unpopular ;  and  they  retreulcd  iio  well  as 
alwafa  to  save  their  dignity,  and  to  prevent 
their  prempitivcs  from  being  called  in  question. 
The  resiatanee  which  the  Tudors  experienced 
when  they  endeavored  to  tax  their  snlijects  too 
highly  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  power  of 
the  people  was  as  great  as  ever  it  had  been,  and 
Hint  the  new  dynasty,  whatever  else  it  succeeded 
in  changing,  did  not  etTect  any  change  in  the 
EogKaih  cbaraeter.  They  certainly  bore  hard 
upon  tho  ari?tocrftry,  but  this  rather  helped 
them  w  ith  iho  people.  The  peerage  was  not 
then  extensive.  Frequent  mention  has  been 
made  of  Uie  first  parliament  of  Henry  Vil. 
bating  eontidned  bat  W  temporal  peers,  while 
in  the  parliament  of  li'l  tlicre  !iad  been  53 
such  peers;  frtjia  which  it  has  been  interred 
that  thearistoonuqrhad  been  neariy  annihilated 
in  the  wars  of  the  roses.  Unqoefltionably  it 
had  suiVereJ  immensely  in  tliose  wars,  which 
were  contests  between  aristocratical  fac^tions, 
but  there  was  abundant  material  from  which 
to  have  filled  the  honae  of  peers,  had  the  king 
been  desirous  of  filling  it.  The  Tudors  greatly 
changed  tho  character  of  tiie  aristocracy,  not 
enlj  by  striking  down  many  of  the  noblest  of 
Its  members,  as  tho  Roman  emperors  had  served 
tiie  reJice  of  the  republican  aristocracy,  but  also 
w^fming  men  from  among  the  gentry  and 
hwrere.  The  names  of  Ruasell  and  Seymour 
ire  no w  among  tho  noUaat  In  Enf^bud,  bm  titej 
TOL.  mi— IS 


were  not  noble  until  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll., 
or  later.  Tho  Dudleys  then  rose  to  note.  But 
whether  new  or  old,  the  aristocracy  were  tho 
true  servilos  of  tho  Tudor  times,  not  the  people. 
One  of  the  proofe  that  the  paruanwnt  was  not 
ft  feeble,  inconsequential  body  even  under  Henry 
YIII.,  tho  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  Tudors,  is 
to  be  fomd  in  tiia  nae  which  he  nada  of  that 
body  on  many  oocamons.  That  monarch,  aa 
Bolingbroke  says,  by  applying  to  his  i^inia* 
iiients  for  the  extraordinary  powers  which  ho 
exercised,  and  by  taking  these  powers  for  sudi 
terms  and  under  sncti  restrictions  as  the  par- 
liament imposed,  owned  indeed  sufficiently  that 
they  did  not  belong  of  right  to  the  crown.  He 
owned  likewise  in  effect,  more  than  any  princo 
who  went  before  him,  now  abeolntely  the  dis- 
po^tion  of  the  crown  of  England  belongs  to  the 

Jieople  of  England,  by  procuring  eo  many  dif- 
erent  and  opposite  settlements  of  it  to  be  made 
in  parliament."  It  has  beenobaervcd  that  the 
increased  weight  of  the  commons  in  tho  Tudor 
reigns  is  proved  by  the  desire  of  tho  govern- 
ment to  obtain  victories  at  elections.  New 
borooj^  were  then  created  for  the  ezproaa 
purpose  of  addingto  the  govermnent's  influenee 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to  tliis  action  is 
attributed  the  irregularities  that  have  existed  in 
tho  popular  representation  of  England.  Govern- 
ment interfered  in  elections,  and  bribed  memhorJi 
of  the  house.  Henry 'a  daughter,  Mary,  dissolved 
two  parliaments,  because  tliey  would  not  do  what 
she  desired ;  and  the  third  was  not  always  com^ 
pliant.  The  abbey  lands  eoidd  not  bo  restored 
(ii  the  church,  nor  the  English  crown  settled  on 
Philip  I  i.,  because  of  the  hostility  of  parliament 
to  both  schemes.  These  facts,  and  otiMrs  that 
might  he  quoted,  sliow  that  tho  government  of 
tho  Tudors  was  not  altogether  of  that  despotic 
character  that  it  has  often  been  represented. 
They  were  more  arbitrary  aovereigos  than  the 
Plsmtagenets,  and  they  eanfed  m«A  ftirtfior 
than  their  j>redece«sor3  the  usurped  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  star  chamber.  That  famous  tri- 
bunal interfered  with  the  common  courso  of  jus- 
tice HO  far  as  well  nigh  to  hold  all  authority,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  value  of  trial  by  jury  by  its 
arbitrary  treatment  of  honest  jurors.  The  re- 
formation had  great  poliUcal  effects,  tho  chief 
of  wliieh  was  wo  inereaae  of  the  power  of  tho 
crown.  Henry  VIIT.  was  popo  of  England  for 
a  time  as  well  as  king.  His  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy was  exactly  what  the  words  mean ;  but 
this  was  owing  to  circnmstances  and  to  his 

Eersonal  character,  and  his  system  died  with 
im.  When  tho  Anglican  church  was  finally 
established  under  Elizabeth,  tlie  sacerdotal  char- 
acter of  the  sovereign  was  disclaimed ;  hut  sho 
had  a  vast  power  over  the  church  in  her  hands, 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  be- 
ing complete.  "  The  act  of  supremacy,"  says 
Hallain,  "empowered  tho  qneen  to  ezeoato  it 
by  commissioners  appointed  nnder  the  great 
seal,  in  sach  manner  and  for  such  time  as  she 
should  direct;  whose  power  should  extend  to 
Tialt,  ooRoet,  and  anuod  aU  hsredsa^  idhiMn^ 
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abases,  and  offenoea  wbatover,  which  fall  under 
the  cognizance  and  are  subject  to  the  correctlOD 
of  spiritual  authority."    After  several  tempora- 
ry commissions  hud  ti&l  under  this  act,  the  high 
commission  court  came  into  existence  in  1683. 
A  mora  arbitrary  tribaual  Dover  existed,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  tnen  abould  f:iip{>08e  it  ooald 
be  favored  only  l>y  n      -['  w;!;  piiverntnctit. 
Burleigh  opposed  the  procedure  under  it,  but, 
inflaential  as  he  was,  his  opposition  availed 
nothing.    The  lioii*e  of  commons  hostile 
to  the  high  ccclesiasticul  party,  and  the  tone 
•which  its  o[)po>itioii  took  was  not  that  of  a 
aervilo  body.  Yet  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  wont  of  the  bishops  tiist  wo  hare  the 
•  dearest  proof  of  the  luituro  of  the  Enpli-;h 
government  in  the  IGth  c*;utHry,  to  the  i>oiot 
tliut  it  w lis  not  arbitrary.     "The  regiment  of 
England,"  says  Aylmer,  afterward  bishop  of 
London,  "  is  not  a  mere  momircliy,  as  some  for 
lack  of  considenitioti  think,  nor  a  mereoligarcliy, 
nor  democracy,  bat  a  ralo  mixed  of  all  tbese^ 
wherein  each  one  of  these  have  or  ebootd  have 
like  authority.    Hie  image  whereof,  and  not 
the  image  but  the  thing  indeed,  is  to  bo  seen  in 
the  parliament  house,  wherein  yoo  Aall  find 
these  tliree  estates :  the  king  or  queen  which 
reprcsonteth  the  monarchy,  the  noblemen  wliich 
ho  the  aristocracy,  and  tlie  luirges;^  or  knights 
the  democracy,  if  the  parliameatose  their  priv- 
ileges,  the  king  can  ordirfn  notiiing  without 
them ;  if  lio  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  u^^urping  it, 
and  their  fault  in  oormittiug  it.  Wherefore, 
in  m^  judgment,  tlioso  that  in  King  Heniy 
Vin.  8  days  would  not  grant  him  that  hi?  pro- 
clamation should  have  the  force  of  a  statute, 
were  gvMxl  fatiiers  of  the  country,  and  wor- 
thy cotntnendation  in  defending  ttieir  liber- 
ty." This  was  written  In  1M9,  ttie  Ist  year  of 
Elizjiheth  and  the  74th  of  the  Tndor  rule; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been 
written  had  England  been  dsspoUoaQy  governed 
hr  the  Tudors.   To  the  same  purport  are  the 
ohser^  ations  of  a  far  greater  writer  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan time,  made  in  its  last  dujs.    "I  can- 
Dot  choose,"  says  Hooker,  "  but  commend  highly 
their  wisdom,  by  whom  the  fonndaUoa  of  the 
commonwealth  hath  been  laid;  wherein,  though 
no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubjoct  unto 
the  king's  power,  yet  so  is  the  |K)wer  of  the 
Idqg  over  all  and  in  all  limited,  that  unto  all 
his  prooeedingi  the  law  itself  is  a  rule."  Hal- 
lam  sums  up  the  whole  subicct  by  saving  tliat 
the  Eogliab  coDBtitatt(Hi  under  the  Tudors  "  was 
a  raonarohy  greatly  limited  by  law,  but  ret^n- 
in;;  much  power  tliat  was  ill  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  and  swerving  ooDtinnally 
into  nn  irregular  course,  which  there  was  no 
zeatraint  adeqoate  to  oorrect.  it  may  be  added, 
tiiat  the  praotiod  exercise  of  authority  seems  to 
have  been  less  freipu-ntly  violent  and  oppres- 
sive, and  its  legal  limitations  better  understood, 
in  the  rc'iLMi  of  Eliziihoth  thtin  for  ^me  preced- 
ing ages."    Hence,  wlien  the  house  of  Stuart 
succeeded  to  that  of  Tudor,  it  did  not  become 
the  head  of  a  daipotioilfy  govened  ttiriM^  but 


of  a  constitutionally  roled  kingdom.   The  con- 
test tliat  then  commenced,  tlie  opening  scene  of  . 
the  English  revolution,  was  the  work  of  the 
government, .  and  the  revolutionary  party  con- 
sisted of  that  government  and  its  adherents. 
The    flonotry  party  "  as  the  oppositioo  cams 
to  he  «dled,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  conservative  jmrty ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  long  struggle  of  86  years,  it  had 
occasional  resort  to  acts  of  an  apparently  rev- 
olutionary charnctcr,  it  was  only  because  they 
were  necessary  to  the  succe^  of  the  one  object 
it  had  in  view,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  Eoglaod.  In  England,  as  afterward 
in  AoMriea,  tibe  security  of  liberty  was  Ibttod 
compatible  only  with   the  removal  of  that 
government  which  hud  assumed  the  destruc- 
tive part,  and  which  would  have  overthrows 
the  lust  of  those  constitutions  of  which  thero 
had  formerly  been  so  many  in  Euroi>o.  the 
English  constitution  being  only  <ine  of  a  large 
family  of  similar  polities,  and  the  last  survivor 
of  them.  The  divine  right  theory,  whidb  was 
f-o  zealously  preached  in  the  reign  of  Jnraes  I., 
was  meant  to  prepare  tho  way  lor  the  snl^oga- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  for  the  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  centnd  authority. 
Charles  I.  was  bent  upon  not  being  a  Venetian 
dou'e,  and  some  really  able  modern  writers  have 
written  as  if  they  beUeved  there  was  a  close  re- 
sembtanee  between  a  king  of  England,  who  had 
only  to  rule  according  to  law  and  bb  oath,  and 
the  shadowy  phantom,  that  did  not  oven  play 
at  roltng,  on  the  Adriatic   A  very  great  meas- 
ure of  power  has  always  been  wielded  even  by 
the  most  constitutionally  inclined  English  moo- 
archs,  and  popular  feeling  has  often  been  with 
sach  kings  against  the  aristocracy,  but  always 
on  the  eoiidition  that  the  Idng  ruled  according 
to  law,  a  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  Oiarles 
L  to  corapruheud.    The  contcbL  wad  lor  power 
over  the  nurse ;  which  eeeored,  power  over  the 
sword  followed  as  of  course.  The  3d  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  passed  the  Petition  of  Right,  an 
instrument  superior  to  Magna  Charta  itself,  and 
to  which  the  king  gave  his  consent.   In  it  are 
pointed  OQt  the  breaches  that  hsd  been  made  in 
the  law,  the  constitntional  rights  of  Englishmen 
are  declare^  and  the  kioK  is  prayed  to  rule  le- 
gally.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  despotism  in 
England  previous  to  1629,  it  ought  then  to  Jiava 
come  to  an  end.  after  king  and  parifaraent  bad 
solemnly  agreed  upon  the  terms  on  which  tlio 
govemmeot  sbonld  thereafter  be  carried  on. 
Tet  the  king  violated  the  Petition  of  Kigbt  in 
tlie  most  flagrant  manner,  and  did  not  call  a 
parliament  for  11  years,  which  was  unprcco- 
dentod.    Daring  that  time,  England  was  as  ar- 
bitrarily governed  as  France  by  Kichelieo,  with- 
out having  any  glory,  like  that  which  RteheMeii^ 
foreign  jiolicy  was  gaining  for  France,  to  gild 
her  chains.   The  machioety  of  despotism  was 
found  to  be  perfhot  wltUn  oertain  hmita,  and 
those  by  no  mcani  narrow  ones.    The  jorisdio- 
tion  of  the  court  of  star  chamber  was  very 
gntA,  and  tha  prooeedii^  in  that  eoori  were 
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more  mimerons  and  violent  than  they  liad  boon 
aader  the  Todort;  and  "  Um  object  of  drawing 
so  largo  a  nmnber  of  eriminal  eases  into  tbo 

star  chamber  seems  to  have  In  tii  twofold :  1, 
to  inare  tneD^s  minds  to  aa  authority  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  crown  Uian  the 
ovdinary  courts  of  law,  and  less  tied  down  to 
Mj  rales  of  pleading  or  evidence;  2,  to  t-ko 
out  a  Manty  revenue  by  penalties  ntij  forfeit- 
ures. AbM^Qtel/  regardlew  of  the  provinra  of 
tiw  great  charter,  that  nonuui  ahaHbe  amerced 
even  to  tlie  full  extent  of  his  mean^i,  tlie  coun- 
cil Wni  of  the  star  chamber  inflicted  sucit  fines 
as  no  court  of  jttStiMi,  even  in  the  present  re- 
duced value  of  money,  would  think  of  impos- 
ing." The  cruel,  atrocions  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  star  clunnbcr  are  as  wtll  known  as  the 
seiktenccs  passed  at  tho  bloodj  ^]zm.  The 
cooncil  of  the  north,  whfoh  had  bom  weated 
l  y  Henry  VIII.,  but  which  for  96  years  had 
coiiipara.tively  limited  powers  and  jurisdiction, 
was  converted  into  a  star  chamber  for  uU  tliat 
Mrt  £o|daod  which  lies  between  Uumber  and 
Tweed.  Wentworth,  the  president  of  this  coun- 
cil, contrived  to  make  it  even  worse  tlian  it  would 
have  been  nnder  the  presidency  of  any  other 
man.  FkodamatioBa  were  frequently  lesorted 
to,  and  were  made  to  have  the  force  of  law. 
llit  v  int.  rujeddieU  with  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  nothing  cui  clearer  than  their 
ttnoomtittttionality ;  and  until  tho  Stuart  age 
ihey  were  bnt  little  known.  James  I.  maile 
them  common,  and  his  evil  example  was  oat- 
dune  by  bis  aaceesMnr.  The  ease  of^  ship  money 
has  attracted  extraordinary  attention,  which  is 
in  part  du^i  to  the  character  of  liatnpdcn ;  but 
it  was  one  then  calculated  to  excite  all  men's 
«ttantkm  in  itself  for  it  showed  that  no  depend- 
eneeeovld  be  placed  on  tlie  common  law  courta, 
find  that  tlios-3  tribunals  were  Jiearly  as  bad  as 
the  irregular  tribunals  which  Charles,  and  Went- 
trortfa,  and  Laud  employed  to  ptnnder  the  prop- 
erty, to  restrict  the  liberty,  and  to  mutilate  the 
persons  of  Englishmen.  "  Ship  money,"  says 
Ilallam,  was  held  lawful  by  Finch  and  several 
other  judgei^  not  on  the  anthoritjr  of  precedents, 
vMefa  mtist  In  their  natnre  bave  some  bounds, 
Ijut  on  priniijik'^i  subversive  of  any  property  or 
privilege  in  tiio  subject.  Xhciie  paramount 
rights  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  appealed  to- 
day in  justifii  atiori  of  i^hip  money,  nii!;!it  to- 
morrow serve  to  huper&edf  otlier  lavvti,  ami  main- 
tain new  exertions  of  despotic  power.  It  was 
manifest  bj  the  whole  strain  of  the  court  law- 
yers, that  no  Hmitatlotts  on  the  king^s  authority 
coii'.d  exist  bnt  by  the  king's  sufleraiH  i'.  This 
alarming  teneC^  long  bruited  among  the  chorch- 
mea  and  eoorners,  now  resonnded  in  the  balb 
of  jnsfirr."  A  reconciliation  was  sought  witlj 
Kumc,  and  Catholic  troops  were  to  be  ctuploj  ed 
to  control  tfie  Scotch  and  Englisli.  Even  iind 
rf«'re  been  no  religious  grievanoes  to  complain 
of,  the  political  grieTsnoes  were  ao  vart  and  so 
VNriotts,  that  they  would  liave  justified  a  report 
Ip  armff  on  the  part  of  all  who  cared  for  consti- 


tutional government.   Bet  there  were  religions 

Eievaooes  in  abnndanoe,  though  so  "thoroojdi" 
d  been  fbe  repreemon  exerted  by  Laud,  that 

he  could  report  to  lii:?  maf.ter  a  most  happy  ab- 
sence of  nonconformity  in  1639,  "on  the  very 
eve  of  a  revolution,  in  which  priinateand  church,  * 
and  monarch  and  nionarchy,  were  to  perish  to- 
gether."' Tlie  religiouji  element  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  contest  that  commenced 
in  1 640.  The  4th  parliament  of  Charles  I.  met 
in  April,  and  was  soon  dissdved;  and  6  months 
later  met  tlic  most  memorable  parliament  that 
ever  assembled.  That  parliament  fought  the 
battle  of  the  constitution,  and  fon^'ht  it  soeeeeS' 
fully.  The  entire  machinery  of  despotism  was  • 
broken  down,  most  of  it  never  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
star  chamber,  the  ooutieil  of  the  north,  and  the 
h\g^  oommiaston  ooart  disappeared  from  Ene- 
land,  the  first  two  forever,  and  the  last  to  be  wAf 
temiK)Parily  revived  by  James  II.  This  would 
have  ended  the  quarrel  could  the  king  have  been 
trusted.   Bnt  to  trust  him  was  ^llite  out  of  the 

auestion,  and  parliament,  to  preserve  the  free- 
om  of  the  country,  had  to  resort  to  measures 
which  were  unconstitutional,  according  to  the 
letter  of  tho  constitution,  but  {*crfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  fts  spirit  The  king  was  forced  to 
n^rree  that  parliament  !-hould  not  be  dissolved 
without  its  own  cuuiicnt,  which  was  an  invasion 
of  his  prerogative;  and  later  it  was  resolrad 
that  no  minister  should  be  appointed  or  peer 
created  without  tho  consent  of  parliament,  and 
that  the  king  should  be  made  fo  resign  the  su- 
preme military  authority,  which  be  justly  held 
to  be  the  very  flower  of  the  crown,  and  which 
was  unquestionably  one  of  it"?  mo«t  ancient  at- 
tributes. This  conduct^  iiidefeusilile  ou  mere 
technical  grounds,  was  proper  in  reference  to 
the  object  had  in  view,  which  was  to  pat  an 
end  to  illegal  government  by  the  king,  who  had 
repeatedly  ]>rov«'d  liimsclf  incai)al)le  of  keeping 
his  word.  War  soon  broke  out,  and  the  king 
was  snpported  by  a  large  number  of  eon«>titu- 
tiiinnlists,  men  who  were  prepared  to  maintain 
the  government  as  it  was  after  the  early  reforms 
of  the  long  parliament  had  been  accomplished, 
but  who  dreaded  innovation.  Had  they  been 
i^u(  cessful,  the  oonstitation  would  asmredly  have 
been  de-troyeJ,  though  nothing  was  furtlior 
from  their  intention;  while  the  innovating  uar- 
tj  were  pursiung  the  only  course  that  coala  lead 
to  its  preservation.  The  war  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution,  and  the  prolectorato 
of  Cromwell  was  mail  ly  n.  ;j;overnment  by  the  . 
sword,  in  spite  of  the  ijaa  that  the  protector 
sincerely  wished  to  role  as  a  constltntiottal  mon- 
arch. In  1660  the  house  of  Stuart  was  restored, 
but  unfortunately  withoutany  thing  having  been 
done  to  seoure  the  ei^Joytnentof  legal  rule.  Tho 
old  polity  c;niie  once  fnon?  i-uo  full  force.  Tho 
governiiKtit  was  what  it  li ad  been,  nominally, 
before  Charles  I.  and  parluimunt  appealed  to 
the  sword,  so  that  the  star  chamber  and  high 
commission  courts,  and  other  institntlaas  iof 
tyratmy,  no  longer  had  jjlace  in  England.  Ten- 
ures by  knight,  service  wore  abolished,  and  most 
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of  the  soil  of  England  was  held  under  thnt 
tenure.    The  parliaJDeiit  of  1601,  whicJi  lasted 
down  to  167§,  was  fanatically  attached  to  roy- 
alist priDciptee,  and  to  its  fanatieifiii  mast  the 
bad  government  of  Chtries  IT.  in  no  small  de* 
gree  be  attributed.    Tlis  rvv^n  i<-  ( ne  of  the 
worst  in  English  hit>toi7,but  his  first  parliament 
was  as  bad  as  the  king.  Tet  in  that  reign  rnndi 
was  done  that  had  permnnent  eSoct  on  the  con- 
stitution. The  dispensiuiT  power  was  condemned 
by  parliament,  and  its  illegality  admitted  by  the 
Idng  himself.  The  test  act  was  passed.  The 
Xamos  corpus  act,  which  anppBed  a  proper  ays* 
tcm  of  procedure  to  prescrvo  tlie  liberty  of  tho 
subject,  was  adopted,  and  received  the  support 
<tf  aU  En^Mtmen  who  were  not  anxioos  to  aeo 
despotism  c^tjililislic-d.    I':irliamont  made  -war 
or  peace  at  its  plcasuri',    U  was  now  obvious 
ttuA  not  only  had  parliament  become  the  chief 
powar  in  the  state,  but  that  tho  boose  of  oom- 
moBS  was  TirtuallT  parliament  To  eotrntaraet 
this,  tho  king  ailopted  a  jdati  recoinincndcd  by 
Sir  William  Temple.   He  crtsatud  a  a*iw  couucif, 
or  extended  the  privy  council  to  80  members, 
15  of  whom  were  to  bo  the  chief  minister.-*, 
while  the  others  were  to  bo  uoblca  or  geutle- 
men,  without  office,  but  of  wealth  and  consid- 
aration.  It  was  expected  that  this  council  would 
aatisiy  all  parties,  but  it  satiaflod  nobody,  and 
failed  from  the  i  rnruencement  of  itscvij^tence. 
The  old  form  w:is  soon  restored.   A  tory  reac- 
tion made  the  calling  of  parliament  to^^ether 
•nnnecessary  in  tho  last  years  of  Charles  II.  Ili.s 
successor,  Jaiues  II,,  not  content  wiili  an  amount 
of  power  such  as  no  other  sovereign  of  his  line 
baa  possessed,  entered  upon  a  coarse  of  action 
that  nlnnly  idiowed  he  nad  in  view  tba  total 
ONx-rtiirow  of  the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state;  aud  as  his  stanchest  supporters  had  been 
ehnrohmen,  all  parties  }r  En^and  were  soon 
flrrfiyed  Against  him,  except  a  few  Catliolics 
and  a  small  portion  of  tliu  di&senters.    Jio  had 
called  a  parliament  immediately  after  his  acces- 
aion,  and  thongh  it  was  the  most  servile  body 
that  had  met  for  60  years,  and  the  king  hod  aaid 
there  were  only  40  members  of  tho  house  of 
commons  whom  he  would  not  hare  named  him- 
self, he  soon  quarrelled  with  it.  The  ends 
which  1)0  had  most  at  heart  were,  the  repeal  of 
the  luibcas  corpus  act,  the  establishment  of  n 
standing  army,  and  tho  repeal  of  nil  laws  that 
were  directed  against  the  Cailiolics.   It  so  hap- 
penod  that  theae  three  things  were  precisely 
those  which  his  own  friends,  the  tories,  wiro 
least  inclined  to  grant.   They  were  as  much 
attached  to  tiia  kabeoi  eorpua  act  as  were  Uie 
wliip^;  tl)ey  associated  tho  idea  of  a  .staiul'Ti;:^ 
army  with  the  military  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and 
they  saw  ruin  to  the  church  of  England  in  relief 
to  the  Catbolics)  and  the  one  thing  which  they 
loved  better  tlian  either  nwnareh  or  monarchy 
w  as  that  church.    For  8  years  Jatiies  carried 
oil  a  warfare  against  the  constitution,  reviving 
the  high  commission  court  hj  hia  own  aol,  ana 
in  f'cfiance  of  a^t-  nf  jmrlinment,  and  in  vrrioti'! 
cilier  ways  showiug  hia  utter  contempt  of  ail 


restraint.   The  events  of  168$-*9  removed  him 
from  the  throne,  set  aside  the  direct  line,  and  * 
placed  tho  constitution  on  a  firm  basis,  on  wliich 
it  haa  rested  without  serioas  disturbance  for  1 70 
years.  The  govemmmttof  parliament  was  then 
fairly  acknowledged,  and  has  never  i^'i  <  been 
called  in  question.  Even  when  George  i  i  i . ,  who 
in  personal  character  had  much  rescmblunco  to 
the  Stuarts,  and  who  would  have  been  a  king 
after  tii^ir  putt4.-ni  if  he  could,  resolved  to  rule 
as  well  as  to  reign,  he  sought  to  realize  his  de- 
sign through  the  aid  of  parliament.  Practically, 
too,  parliamentary  mie  means  the  role  of  the 
liouhoof  commonn.  The  hou.«e  of  peers  o<  >  n[ii.  3 
a  high  place  iu  the  state.   Wiiliin  certain  limits 
its  power  is  bv  no  means  email.  On  general  anb- 
jects  it  is  at  liberty  to  dissent  frr.^^]  the  r-oninion-^ 
but  when  the  people  are  really  doienn  intd  upon 
carrying  a  political  measure,  the  peers  have  to 
l^ve  waj,  no  matter  what  maj  be  their  <^iniona 
as  to  Its  jastioe  or  eoqiedisney.  A  remarfcable 
instance  of  this  working  of  tbi  T!iik'li--.h  system 
was  seen  in  1882,  when  the  reform  bih  wasforoed 
tlmMigh  theni^r  liouso,  thotigrh  it  wosnotorions 
that  a  larpc  majority  of  its  Tru  irjlK"-s  w«-re  o]y- 
posed  to  tho  bill.    Iu  the  reign  ot  Will luiu  and 
Mary,  and  of  William  III.,  many  things  were  done 
to  settle  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  oonventun 
parliament  wius  confirmed  by  the  regular  parlia- 
ment, soon  after;  and  the  act  of  seUlem^t) 
passed  in  1700,  contains  8  additional  arllalesL 
further  limiting  tho  power  of  the  crown,  and 
protcctiug  popular  freedom.    The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  articles  is  the  7th,  by  which  judges 
were  to  hold  their  aaats  during  good  behavior.  , 
and  their  salaries  were  to  be  aseertained  and 
established.    The  fir-t  Tinitiny  bill  wn^  pisf-ed 
in  1689,  and  litis  beeu  reucweU  annually  ever 
since,  giving  to  i^riiameot  control  of  the  sword. 
A  triennial  bill  was  passed  in  1694,  but  scpten- 
Tiial  parliaments  w^r^  established  in  1717.  As 
the  law  originally  stood,  the  king  could  keep 
the  parliament  chosen  immediateljr  after  hii 
oeoesaion  to  the  throne  during  the  whole  of  Us 
reign.   The  t  rlriit.i  d  act  repealed  this  preroga- 
tive, and  the  s^ptenniul  act  confirmed  that  re- 
peal, while  it  extended  the  time  for  which  par- 
liaments might  endure.    No  parliament,  how- 
ever, since  that  time,  has  existed  for  7  years ; 
and  though  the  motives  of  the  men  who  carried 
through  the  septennial  act  were  nnqnestionablj 
of  a  party  character,  neither  they,  as  ministers, 
nor  i)arlianicnt,  were  guilty  of  a.surpation,  the 
right  of  parliament  to  pass  such  an  act  resting 
on  the  »<aTne  ground  as  ita  right  to  adopt  anv 
huv.    Tlie  laws  relating  to  treason,  to  libel, 
and  to  toleration,  passed  in  the  years  imniedi- 
ately  following  tne  revolution,  and  which  be- 
came part  of  the  constitution,  were  generally 
of  a  liberal  character.  After  the  accession  or 

the  house  of  ITiuujvr-r,  nn  ntfrtii]if  w  ;i>  irjiii'it-  hj 
a  portion  of  the  whigs  to  close  the  house  of  peers. 
George  I.  gave  his  consent  to  the  Introdnonon  of 
n  bill  by  which,  after  a  fow  more  creations,  no 
additions  wore  to  be  mode  to  the  peeragt:.  For 
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Ike  li  «teetive  peert  of  SooUand,  3£  hereditary 
.peei*  weie  to  be  sabetitated.  Had  this  nMMnre 

been  sncoessful,  the  worat  caoBeqnences  must 
We  dowcd  from  it.  It  did  soooeed  in  tlie 
bocsd  of  peers,  bat  the  house  of  commons, 
■nder  the  lead  of  Walpole,  threw  it  out  The 
fonrvnient  -was  strictly  parliamentary  down 
o  tlio  Wglnning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Xhat  monarch  attempted  to  rule  parliament, 
•ad  not  deaiat  until  he  fbnnd  tirat  his  best 
chance  to  accom^jlish  \m  purpose  would  be 
throQgh  a  union  with  that  body.  The  demand 
for  parliamentary  refcmn  coannenoed  in  the 
time  of  the  American  revolation,  and  was 
esnsed  by  the  conviction  that  began  to  prevdl 
iraoog  men  of  ill  cla^s  that  the  existing  abases 
wera  owing  to  the  vices  of  the  electoral  system. 
HM  France  ramained  quiet,  the  reform  that  was 
accomplished  in  1832  ^vfniM  probably  have  been 
accomplifibed  a  generation  earlier.  The  French 
revolution  had  the  effect  of  delaying  changes 
in  Eo^and  that  wen  nmob  deman^d,  as  nn- 
meroos  members  of  tlie  honse  of  commons  were 
returned  h\  peiTS,  or  by  rich  individual  com 
moners.  The  reform  1411  of  1832,  thiHigh  it 
ebanged  the  oonstniction  of  fhe booseof  eom- 
mons  in  «^m&  respects,  did  not  lessen  the  power 
of  tiuiX  body,  which  is  more  influential  now 
than  it  ever  was  before.  The  exclamation  of 
Mr.  Hoeback  in  185d— "Theemwnl  it  is  the 
boa«e  of  oommonsl  ^— -ezpressee  In  few  words 
the  precise  character  of  tho  government  of  tlio 
British  empire.  The  house  of  commons  oou- 
(sists  of  654  members,  of  whom  496  are  returned 
y  .'laml  and  Wales,  105  fruni  Ireland,  and 
i»v.i».  .Scotland.  The  house  of  peers  consists 
St  present  (1859)  of  about  450  members. 
IreL-iTid  nends  28  represmtative  temporal  peers^ 
chosen  for  life,  and  4  spiritual  jpeers,  who 
•^il  by  rotation  of  sessions;  and  Scotland  16 
r)b(>ris^ntative  peers,  chosen  for  each  parlia- 
metit  by  the  nobility  of  that  ooontry.  The 
others  are  En^'li.-li  temporal  peers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  2  archbishops  of  York  and 
OitiCcrbiii7,aaid  21  bi>lK>ps,  who  constitute  the 
-Spiritual  iMwrage  of  Kuglaud.  The  boose  of 
pt«r3  ia  the  snpreme  jndioial  coort  of  the  em- 
pire, fcicrcisinii  juris^liction  in  civil  causes  upon 
tppsals,  and  in  oriminal  oases  when  brought 
bslgre  \%  by  the  boose  of  eommone  by  the  pro- 
oesd  of  in)[>eao!jinetit.  Peers  can  vote  by  proxj', 
bui  Uie  privilege  is  not  available  when  their 
hmm  k  ia  committee.  Bills  affecting  the  peer- 
afs  BBMt  originate  in  the  honse  of  peers,  and 
fonnot  be  altered  br  the  house  of  oomtnons. 
When  charged  witli  trea!=on  or  felony,  a  mem- 
\m  ad  the  upper  house  must  be  tried  Uiere ;  for 
leMT  oAoeee,  by  the  eoinmoa  eoarts.  Tb» 
peer  gives  his  verdict  u])on  lioiior,  and  an- 
t«iver3  in  tlie  sanio  way  to  bills  iu  chancery ; 
but  when  a  witnc!i*<  in  any  of  the  oomrts,  he 
takes  the  tisual  oath«  The  eovereign,  in  the- 
ory, is  ulraost  as  powerfhl  as  in  early  times, Imft 
in  :  .1  !.  e  his  pO'\  >  r  ciin  liardly  be  said  to  ex- 
ist. Ue  cao  make  war  or  peace,  bat  the  oon- 
inil  of  tho  ]NUM  and  the  swoid  dj  pailtemeiit 


neotraUses  that  prerogaUve.  The  money  to 
pay  the  saluiea  of  the  <yffloen  lie  appoints  must 

bo  voted  by  parliament.  He  cannot  alter  tho 
btatulurd  of  the  money  which  it  is  his  pi  ivilege 
to  coin.  Tho  appointments  ho  makes  are  vir- 
tually made  by  parliament,  the  ministers  being 
only  a  committee  of  members  of  that  body,  se- 
lected from  it  by  jt.s  consent,  and  respoiif.ib!e 
to  it.  lie  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
wrong,  and  the  mintaten  are  responsible  Ibr  au 
that  is  done  in  his  name,  which,  whutever  its 
iostice  in  fonuer  times,  is  proper  now,  the  king 
being  capable  of  dotnenotoing,  while  Ids  "ad- 
visers" do  every  thing.  He  is  liead  of  tho 
church,  but  he  cannot  alter  the  state  religion, 
and  sliotild  he  beconio  a  Catholic  he  would  for- 
feit his  crown.  The  privy  council  is  appointed 
by  tho  king,  and  is  bonna  to  advise  him  to  fhe 
best  jnclgraent  of  the  members.  With  the  ad- 
vice of  this  body  tho  king  can  publish  procia* 
mationa,  provided  tliey  are  of  a  1(^  eharaeter. 
The  eonncil  can  inquire  into  all  offenees  against 
government,  and  commit  offenders  for  trial. 
The  judicial  committee  of  the  council  is  a  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy,  and  in 
admiralty  and  plantation  oanses,  in  questions 
between  colonies,  and  oil  questions  of  a  kindred 
character.  It  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  except  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  the  last  resort.  The  ex- 
ecutive government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  which  consists  of  the  leading  nien 
of  the  dominant  party.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  custom,  for  though  there  have  al- 
ways been  minister^,  a  ministry  was  not  form- 
ed till  after  the  revuhitiiMi,  of  wliich  event  it 
was  one  of  the  consequences.  The  cabinet, 
tboni^  now  formed  from  the  ministry,  and 
often  eonfomided  with  it,  Is  not  identical  with 
it,  and  is  indeed  much  older  than  the  ministry. 
It  originated  in  tho  custom,  wliicli  wm  inevi- 
table, of  intrusting  power  to  some  few  of  the 
king's  ministers.  Intho  reign  of  Cliurlesl.  tins 
knot  of  minijitcrs,  or  "junto,"  a.s  they  wery 
called,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  qneen  eonaort,  Henrietta 
Maria,  whence  flie  name  came  to  have  its  pres- 
ent moaning.  The  word  cabal  hod  the  same 
meaning  for  a  time,  but  the  impopularity  of  the 
cabal  ministry,  in  the  reign  of  C  harlcfl  H., 
caused  it  to  become  so  odioiif*  that  it  has  never 
since  been  employed  iu  a  resinxtful  bensc.  Tho 
cabinet,  or  rather  tho  cabinet  council,  has  never 
been  reoognized  by  the  law,  it  has  no  legal  ex- 
istence now,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it  are  never  officially  puhlislieil.  and  no 
record  of  its  doings  is  kept.  The  dirlVrence 
between  tho  cabinet  and  the  ministry  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  istated  by  mentioning  the  com 
positiuu  of  the  existing  English  guvernnieiit. 
The  ministry  now  consists  of  25  persons,  but 
the  cabinet  has  only  18  memliers,  vis. :  the  first 
lord  of  tho  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, lord  chancellor,  president  of  the  roiincil. 
lord  privy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
department  for  foreign  tUbin,  for  I2ie  noloniflo 
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for  war,  for  India,  first  lord  of  tlio  odmiridty, 

5 resident  of  the  board  of  triido,  and  presi- 
ent  of  the  board  of  works.  The  BCoretary- 
flhip  of  India  is  of  recent  creation,  dating 
only    from    1858,    wlun    Virtoria  lifciiine 

5[Qee&  of  fiiudostAQ,  and  the  rule  of  the  East 
ndia  oompsDj  orer  that  ooontry  ceased. 
Among  the  minisfofs  who  are  not  of  the  cabi- 
net are  the  coiriinaniU-r  of  the  forces,  the 
uositmaster-gencral,  the  lord  lieuteiuint  of 
Ireland,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  I^ncas- 
ter,  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  stew- 
ard, and  othtr-4.  The  iidst  of  prime  minister, 
or  premier,  has  generally  been  oeld  bj  the  first 
lord  of  the  trenory  sbioe  tbo  aoeeBnon  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  It  was  generally  held  by 
the  lord  treasurer  in  earlier  times,  but  there 
haa  heen  no  such  oflScer  since  1714.  The  office 
has  ever  since  that  date  been  in  commission,  and 
ft  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole  who  first  attached 
tlio  place  of  prime  miuistcr  to  that  of  fir>t  lord 
commissioner  of  the  treaaory.  Previously  to 
that  time  a  secretary  of  state luid  higher  offlofad 
rank  than  the  head  of  tlie  troasnry  ;  and  after 
"Walpole's  fall,  Lord  Carteret  (Eiul  Granville) 
was  the  principal  man  of  the  ministry  to  which 
be  beloogjed,  and  waa  a  seeretary  of  state.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  that  force  of  character 
ha*  oiiaMed  a  secretary  of  ^tute  tn  l»e  premier 
in  fact  il*  not  in  name,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  Lord  Oaatlereegh,  and  Mr.  Canning ; 
but  the  rule  is,  that  the  first  lord  of  tlie  treas- 
ury is  premier.  The  two  offices  of  first  lord  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  have  sometimea 
been  held  by  the  same  person.  The  king  can 
call  a  privy  coonciUor  to  the  cabinet,  though 
he  hold  no  office ;  and  eminent  men  have  sat  in 
that  body  merely  as  cabinet  councillors.— The 
principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  England 
are :  t!ie  worts  of  Turner,  Palgrave,  Kemble, 
and  LuppeuWrg,  on  the  Saxon  times ;  Ilallam's 
"  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "  Con- 
Btitational  Hiatoij  of  £og)and;"  Xhierrr's 
Con^viU  dt  VAnghtem  par  ht  Nitrmandt; 
Miss  Strickland's  "Queens  of  England;"  the 
works  of  Stephens,  Creasy,  and  Kaikes  on  the 
English  constitution ;  tlie  histories  of  England 
by  Hume,  Lingard,  Knipht,  ilaraiday,  and 
fVoude,  the  tjvo  last  l)eiug  devoted  to  special 
portiona  of  that  history. 

ENGLAND,  Oovsca  or,  a  Protestant  epis- 
copal organization  established  bv  law  as  the  state 
church  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  in  held  by 
many  tliat  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Britain 
in  the  1  st  century  by  St.  Paul  himself  dnring  the 

Kiriod  between  his  1st  and  2d  imprisonments  at 
ome.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  gospel 
was  preached  there,  the  chnrch  folly  estabuihed, 
and  the  neoj^e  genmUy,  perhape  nniTenally, 
emiTertea tothe  nith,  before  tiio  Saxon  invasion. 
Of  tliis  oar]y  period  in  the  history  of  the  British 
church,  however,  we  have  much  less  Information 
than  coidd  he  desired.  As  early  as  814,  the  isl- 
and seema  tobavo  been  divided  into  three  eccle- 
siastical province  each  with  it«  metropolitan  or 
arcSihiahop^  and  of  eovna  nith  aemi  htahopa 


nndcr  each.  These  three  netro[>oiltan  sees  were 
York,  London,  and  anotlier,  the  name  of  irbiGli 
has  been  matter  of  dispute,  although  it  is  gener* 
ally  admitted  that  it  was  a  Welsh  provinco  with 
its  seat  at  a  place  calUd  Cnerleon  \ipoii  the  U.^ko, 
afterword  at  Heoevia,  now  St.  David's.  At  the 
eonneil  of  Aries,  in  S14,  the  arehbishopa  of 
th<  p  three  sees  were  present  as  particij>aiiti;. 
Tliero  w  ere  also  Briliali  bishops  in  the  council 
of  Sardica,  in  847.  About  the  middle  of  tho 
5th  century  the  Saxons  arrived  in  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  century  following  had  not 
only  gained  the  asceii  ]< m  y  there,  but  had  near 
the  doee  of  the  century,  in  696,  to  a  very  great 
«tt«itezterminated  Christianity  also.  Angosdn 
came  as  a  missionary  from  dregory.  l>i^]lop  of 
Kouie,  to  convert  tlio  Saxons  to  Chriitiauity. 
Efforts  -wore  also  soon  after  made  both  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland  to  reconvert  England  to 
the  faith  which  had  been  lost.  Tho  Saxon  dom- 
ination,  liowever,  had  not  extended  tlironghoat 
the  west  of  England  in  any  such  way  as  altoge* 
ther  to  abolish  the  Chrbtiim  worship.  Thefiula 
of  history  also  indicate  that  there  must  have  been 
a  large  portion  of  the  Cliristian  population  even 
within  the  heptarchy  itself  still  remaining,  more 
especially  amongthe  femalee.  By  alltlieseinfla- 
enccs  combined  the  Saxons  were  soon  convert* 
C(l,  and  a  general  union  of  tho  believers  cfTccted. 
With  a  Tiow  of  establishinff  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine and  dbdpllna  in  the  British  chnrch.  Ao- 
gustin  held  several  oraferenccs  w^ith  tlie  Welsh 
bishops,  6  or  7  in  number,  but  with  little  suc- 
eaaa,  aa  the  latter  ret  used  to  acknowledge  the 
raprcmacy  of  tho  bishop  of  Rome  or  to  oonform 
to  the  Roman  custom  of  celebrating  Easter  on  Ute 
first  S:i[i.;:;y  of  tlie  pasclud  full  moon.  Tlie  Brit- 
ish Christians,  like  those  of  tho  East,  kept  tJte 
ftflHTal  on  tbeSd  day  after  the  14th  i^tiie  Jew- 
ish month  Nisan,  whatever  day  of  tho  week  that 
might  be.  They  resembled  the  orientals  also  in 
the  practice  of  baptismal  immersion.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  these  facts  show  that  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
np  to  the  year  596,  bad  possessed  no  authoritr 
over  tlie  church  in  England,  and  tliat  tlie  Eiiglijih 
or  rather  the  British  chordi  was  under  no  diaa- 
bility,  eensore,  or  dbadvantage  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  ita  independence  of  the  see  of  Rome.  ITow- 
ever,  the  influence  of  the  advocates  of  Roman 
anpnouMgrprendM,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generatiooa  seenreda  eonfbrmity  of  the  English 
Christians  to  tlie  doctrines  and  tisagcs  of  Rome. 
Tho  establishment  of  monastic  houses,  exempt 
from  local  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  saiyect 
only  and  directly  to  the  pope,  greatly  increased 
the  Tvornan  inflnence,  and  the  Xorman  oonipiest 
had  a  like  effect,  although  the  iK)pe  found  it  ne- 
eessary  to  oppose  and  resist  the  conqueror,  as  tho 
king  was  disposed  to  subjugate  the  chnrch  to  the 
royal  prerogative  and  use  it  for  purposes  of  state 
policy  much  further  than  it  suited  eitlior  Alex- 
ander IL  or  his  successor  Gregory  YIL  (Uilde*  ^ 
hraod)  to  allow.  Tbeeontiwrersieaandoootesta 
between  tho  conquered  Saxons  and  the  conqnc  r- 
ing  Normans  continued  till  tbey  were  settled  bv 
tba  acooBBioaof  Heniy  L  and  Matildaof  Seotlan^ 
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and  after  that  the  i^narrelf*  between  tlie  Tcing  niul 
bUbaronis  ending  in  the  resignation  of  hia  crown 
Iqr  John  into  the  bands  of  the  pope,  to  be  re- 
ccive<l  Init  k  by  him  and  ov.^r  after  to  be  held  I^y 
an  annual  pay  maut  to  the  iKipc,  served  to  increase 
the  papal  inflaence  in  England.  From  thi«  period 
nntU  ilie  great  reformation  the  ocdesiastioal  bts- 
torr  of  England,  though  marked  by  occasional 
Jw.urbances  and  protests  ay;aiust  the  papal  au- 
thority, h»A  few  features  of  general  importance. 
But  aboat  the  time  when  the  preaching  of 
Lather  and  his  followers  was  arousing  Ger- 
nany,  Henry  VIII.  undertook  to  set  aside  tiie 
pope's  supremacy  in  England.  Henry  had  mar- 
ri^  CiUbarine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  bis  de- 
ceased brother  Artbnr,  bat  on  falling  in  love 
with  .\iiiie  Boleyn,  bo  began  to  question  the 
legality  of  his  marriagei.  Anxious  to  preiiore 
tM  way  ftnr  a  union  with  Anne,  he  reqneeted 
the  pope  to  declares  his  mnrriagc  wUli  Catha- 
rine nail  <i&  initio,  or  to  grant  a  divorce;  but 
his  request  not  being  compiled  with,  he  refer- 
red the  matter,  by  the  advice  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  who  now  began  to  Tine  into  notice,  to  hb 
own  clergy  andunivL-r-Uk-i,  ain<)n<;  w!i()m,a3well 
as  at  the  seats  of  learning  in  foreign  countrie% 
he  Ad  not  fidt  to  find  some  who  answered  ae> 
cording  to  his  wi'ihcs.  Fortified  by  th(->c  opin- 
ions, Cranmer,  who  had  been  raided  to  thu 
arcbbtohoprio  of  Canterbury,  proclaimed  tho 
king's  loarrii^  with  Catharine  void,  and  con- 
finned  his  alliance  with  Anno  Boleyn,  whom  ho 
had  I'Hvatily  wi'dtlt-'d  a  fow  iiionlhs  before. 
Tlie  j>oi»e  threatened  Henry  with  the  heaviest 
eensnres  if  he  did  not  take  back  his  legal  wife, 
but  Henry  resolved  to  separate  from  the  dmrrb  of 
Borne  rather  than  restrain  his  passion,  and  mea»- 
nree  were  at  once  taken  to  subject  the  deny  d 
tba  kingdom  exdositrelT  to  the  crown.  A  blow 
bad  already  been  stmek  at  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  by  tho  indictint'iit  of  the  Eii^rli-ili  rlorgy 
in  1591  for  supporting  Wolsey  in  his  powers  as 
legate  before  receiving  the  royal  sanction ;  and 
in  the  convocation  held  immediately  after,  in 
which  a  snra  of  money  was  voted  to  tlio  trow  a 
bj  way  of  baying  immnoit^  ftom  the  conso- 
qoenoea  of  oonriction  on  this  ebaige,  the  king 
was  acknowledged  to  be  **the  one  protector 
of  the  En;:li-h  chnreli,  itr4  only  and  supremo 
lord,  and,  as  far  as  might  ho  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  ita  aopreme  bead.''  By  the  same  assem- 
blage his  marriairo  with  Catharine  was  declared 
null,  and  in  1532  tho  parliament  passed  au 
act  against  paying  to  the  pope  the  annates,  or 
year'a  revenoe  of  all  bishoprioa  that  fell  vacao^ 
wUdi  had  formerly  been  paid  to  Rome  as  a 

tax  on  luins  i??nud  to  new  prcl  ifi-     At  the 
tame  time  it  was  prdaiiied  that  no  regard 
idMoM  be  paid  to  eensnrca  which  the  pope 
rais'ht  paiw  on  arronnt  of  this  law,  and  that 
lUim  should  ho  said  and  tho  sacroinouts  ad- 
ministered a»  usasl.    In  I5:U  still  more  im- 
portant nicosurca  were  eoaoted.  All  pavmenta 
made  to  the  apoAtolio  ehmnber,  til  btub  and 
di:«i;en9ationf»^vore  abolipla  d  ;  monasteries  were 
Mt||ected  to  royal  governmont  and  viaitatioa,  aad 


exempted  from  all  other ;  tho  ripjht  to  summon 
convocations,  approve  or  reject  canons,  and 
hear  appeala  mm  the  blahops,  waa  veatod  In 
the  ktn^  alone,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was 
pasi««(l  upon  Cumi>eggio  and  Ghinucci,  bishops 
of  SiUisbury  and  Worcester.  Though  now 
honored  with  the  title  of  supreme  head  of 
the  church  on  earth,  Henry  contemplated  no 
change  in  the  doctrines  of  tlio  old  church,  and 
no  setting  up  of  a  rival  community.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  80  years  or  more  aftisr  t^iMe  atepa 
tliat  tlie  lioinan  Catholics  and  tho  reformers 
were  IuuIvchI  ui>uu  as  separate  bodies,  or  had  a 
separate  ministry  and  separate  plaoca  of  wois 
ship.  Throughout  Henry's  reign  mnohleaiwia 
done  toward  a  change  in  creed  or  ritnd  than  dor- 
hv^  the  short  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  VI.  Tho 
fundamental  principle  avowed  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  however,  was  titat,  beside  retaining 
the  ministry  and  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  must  iu  all  points  of  dootrino  and 
disci]'liiie  also  accept  ita  anthorilj.  In  this 
view  the  offices  of  devotion  were  ezpni||;ated 
of  what  were  deemed  errors  and  innovations, 
and  tran>lat<.-d  into  En^'lish  (having  been  pre- 
viously used  in  the  Latin  language),  and  brought 
together  as  »  **  Bode  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacratnents."  ITomilies 
wore  prepared  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  tho  Bible 
also  waa  tran'^lated,  and  not  only  read  in  pub- 
lic worship  by  the  clergy,  but  copies  were 
placed  at  tlie  public  expense  in  the  churches, 
where  they  were  accessible  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept during  tho  hours  of  paUfc  aerviee;  and, 
finally,  articles  of  religion  were  agreed  upon, 
now  known  as  the  "XXXIX,  Articles,"  and 
were  published  na  indicative  of  tho  extent  to 
whioh  the  church  of  England  had  departed 
from  the  belief  and  usages  tibat  had  prevailed 
in  England  before  the  refonnation,  i\ti>\  -^tUl 
j>revaiied  in  tho  churdies  tliat  were  olte- 
diinl  to  Rome  on  the  continent  On  the 
death  ofEdwar'l  VI  ,  Mary,  daugbt^-r  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Cathariiits  of  Araguii,  lieury's  lirst 
wife,  ascended  tlie  throne.  She  was  a  devont 
adherent  of  the  papal  authorijQr,  and  set  herself 
to  seenre  its  reoogoiUra  in  England.  To  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  realization  of  her  object, 
an  important  change  was  made  iu  tiio  house 
of  bishops.  Some  were  declared  to  be  no 
bisliop-i,  because  they  were  married  men;  some 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  because  they  had 
been  appointed  to  them  only  during  tlio  good 
pkttanra  of  the  kUig;  Five  were  condemned 
and  boraed  at  Hie  lidce  for  the  part  they  had 
tnVen  in  the  reformation.  Thus  un'b  r  Mi'-y's 
rule  tho  state  again  became  Catliolic,  but  in 
about  5  years  slie  died,  and  was  sncceedod 
by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  ITonry  and  Anne 
Boleyn.  wlio  ]>rought  l»ack  the  reformed  faith 
and  us.ages.    The  bishops  who  had  been  <le- 

8 rived  by  Mary,  and  had  saved  their  lives  by 
eeing  from  the  oonntry,  were  bronght  bade, 
and  either  restored  to  their  own  i^^es  or  nro- 
moted  to  others  that  were  vacant.   More  tnan 
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onc-linlf  tho  English  bishoprics  were  cither  va- 
ciint  wiicu  Elizabeth  coiiio  to  the  thruue,  or  pres- 
ently become  so  without  any  act  of  hers.  Tho 
fiUiD^;  of  these  sees  gave  ber  lit  once  a  minority 
Sb  tlM  oooncib  of  tiio  ehnreli  wbo  sympaihlsed 
tritii  ber,  including  amoog  them  of  course  those 
wbo  had  returned  to  occapy  their  old  places. 
Seywal  of  Mary**  bishops  chose  to  retire  rattier 
thnn  to  conform.  H-i'  in  n  short  time  (liiiigi 
were  restored  ia  the  English  church  to  tlio 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  year 
prttvioiM  to  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elhabedi,  and 
throughout  tho  rei;.Mi  of  her  successor,  .Tames, 
efforts  were  made  to  alter  the  articles  of  the 
elinrbh  of  England,  ao  as  to  render  them,  if 
not  lincqniviKully  expressive  of,  yet  entirely 
agrecahlo  to,  tho  Calvinistic  theology.  For 
this  purpose  tho  famous  Lambeth  articles 
were  drawn  ap^  and  even  the  oooaent  of  Whlt- 
gia,  nrobbtahop  of  Oanterijnrf,  was  ohtidned 
to  their  incorporation  into  tlie  fonniilarles  nnd 
ataudardfl.  Tho  church,  howtjver,  uevcr  gave 
any  ai^cnt  to  tlioso  orticles.  And  when,  In 
162*^  Kiiiu'  V  i,,ned  his  "  Declaration  con- 

ccriiiu^^  KLli^;ion,  '  umircqviireQ  that  the  XXXIX. 
articles  should  be  adhered  to  n.s  tho  hotul  of 
aaion  and  standard  of  doctrine,  he  required  that 
tiiose  artides  ahonld  be  reoriVed  and  held  !n 
their  ordinary  wnso ;  "in  tho  plnia  and  full 
meaning  thereof;"  in  literal  uitd  grammat- 
ical Bcnse.^  The Calvinista  complained  bitterly 
that  this  vTft'i  a  restraint  npon  them,  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  tlieir  construction  of  tlio  articles. 
We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  while  tlie 
Boman  Catholics  had  regarded  the  English 
ohnroih  aa  being  so  fhr  Ptatestant  that  tbev  oonld 
not  remain  in  its  communion,  tI»o  Calvinists 
idso,  whether  those  inclined  to  Prosbyterianism 
or  to  Congregation  111  ism,  did  not  consider  it 
possible  to  reconcile  their  theolof^y  with  tlio 
aXXIX.  articles  in  whut  was  then  understood 
to  be  their  "  accustomed,  their  plain  and  gram- 
matical sense."  After  a  season  of  trouble  under 
the  proteoCorate  of  Ofiver  and  Ridiard  Crom* 
■well,  from  1653  to  1060,  tho  church  wns  re- 
stored under  Charles  II.  to  its  former  position. 
Tho  few  hishops  tliat  remftino<l,  Juxon  of  Lon- 
don, Pierce  of  Bath  and  Wells,  SIcinncr  of  Ox- 
ford, Warner  of  Rochester,  Roberts  of  Baniror, 
Wren  of  Ely,  Dappii  of  Salisbury,  King  of  Clii- 
Chester,  and  Frowen  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
were  restored,  though  not  all  to  tho  sees  they 
had  held  before,  and  tho  remaining  sees  again 
filled;  the  prayer  book,  lessons,  uiidritutil  cuiuo 
back  into  use  as  befuro  the  Puritan  ascendency. 
Even  during  tho  protectorate,  the  church,  though 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  had  continued  her 
ministrations;  such  men  as  Sanderson,  Ilnckett^ 
Bull,  Fell,  dso.|  remunins  at  their  posts,  and  in 
thoperfermaiMeofthelrdntiee.  Although  they 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  common  prayer  book 
either  in  public  ministrations  or  private  devo- 
ttonSi  MHUe  of  them  had  committed  its  contents 
to  memory,  and  used  its  formularies  throughout. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  a  conference 


was  held  at  the  Savoy  in  I>ondon.  to  revise  the 
"Book  of  Common  I'rayer  and  Administration 
of  Sucrament.s,"  so  if  possiido.  to  include  all 
those  who  were  inclined  to  dissent.  Although 
the  dissenters  were  represented  by  Baxter,  toe 
most  learned,  the  mildest,  and  the  most  moderate 
of  their  number,  no  great  result  was  accomidish- 
ed.  The  dissenten^  however,  developed  tho 
fact  that  there  was  such  a  radical  difference 
between  the  English  church  and  themselves 
generally  with  regard  to  the  fnndaroent'il  con- 
ditions of  saivatitm,  rcgeoeratioo,  the  means  of 
grace,  justification,  that  no  nnhm  oonld  bo 
effected  between  them,  and  no  construcUon 
could  fairly  be  put  on  the  fonuolaries  of  the 
ehnrch  by  which  persons  boldhig  the  views 
entertained  by  tlie  dij^onterf,  and  denying 
tho  sixcraincntal  theory  of  the  church,  could 
consistently  with  honesty  and  self-resj>ect  re- 
main in  lier  communion.  Charles  U.  was 
sQooeeded  br  bis  brollier  James  IL,  a  Romflo 
Catholic,  lie  ponght  first  to  fsectire  for  his 
own  failli  a  free  toleration  in  England,  hoping, 
as  it  was  snpposed,  to  bring  the  English  church 
again  into  conformity  with  that  of  Rome.  The 
ctibrt  to  do  so  was  regarded  Rs  unconstitutional, 
and  was  one  of  tho  causes  of  the  king's  eject- 
ment from  the  throne.  A  portion  of  the  biw<^ 
and  clergy  who  had  been  foremost  to  rerist  ms 
efforts  to  Romanize  the  church,  stof  I  y  him 
wlieri  the  dissenters  and  others  sought  to  place 
William  of  Orange  on  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
They  considered  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
to  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  church, 
and  equally  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
be  faithful  to  his  inherited  right  to  Uie  throne, 
and  to  that  of  his  son  James  (Franeis  Edward). 
TI»-nce  they  refused  tl  <  :.t!i  of  allegiance  to 
WilHum,aud  U^cameknown  in  In^tory  as  the  non- 
juror's. Beside  adhering  to  the  constitotional 
rights  of  James  and  his  son,  called  the  pretender, 
they  were  also  tlie  persons  who  were  known  as 
tiie  high  churchmen,  in  opposition  to  tho  low 
churchmen,  who  were  so  called  because  of  the 
sympathy  in  their  general  views  with  the  dissent- 
ers and  non-churchmen.  Tliis  state  of  things 
canned  the  high  churchmen  to  be  no  favorites 
with  William  and  his  political  advisers  and 
friends;  a  feeling  which  has  had  its  effect  over 
since.  In  1717,  during  tho  reign  of  Geonajo  I., 
the  clinrch,  inconsequence  of  its  attempt  to  en- 
force its  discipline  npon  Hoodley,  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, and  a  fevorito  with  the  kinpr,  was  rorbiddeii 
tci  !;t>l(l  scs«ions  of  its  convocations,  or  to  enter 
upon  any  legit>lative  or  ecclesiu^itic^  business  of 
a  oorporate  character.  The  convocation,  how- 
ever, continued  to  go  through  the  form  of  an 
annual  meeting,  though  it  was  invariably  pro- 
rogued before  it  could  proceed  to  btisine-s.  iind 
it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  its  Int- 
imate ntnetions  have  been  partially  restored. 
It  wa.«>  undeniable  that  IloaoJey  had  not  only 
denied  the  divino  origin  and  obligation  of  the 
episcopal  polity  of  tho  chorch,  but  he  had  also 
denied  other  of  the  fnndaraental  articles  of  the 
faith  as  taught  and  held  by  tho  English  church, 
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that  for  example  witli  regard  to  the  divinity  of 
Cliriat.  The  etfoots  of  thi*?  asccndencj  g(  what 
Lis  been  call'  1  T^rx  t  i  itiism  in  the  church  were 
wxin  felt.  The  higli  jilaoos  in  the  church  cfim& 
to  be  flooght  by  persons  who  had  £ar  more  de^re 
for  tha  iooorae  and  reeMotabUilij  of  poaitioii 
^r1ridi<b«7«(Rirdedthanrorttie  workirmeh  thef 
cnllc-d  for — more  anxious  in  fitct  to  benefit  tlitnn- 
iidves  by  a  good  living  than  the  souls  of  men  by 
Ikwd  work  and  spiritaal  coousd  and  giddaooe. 
A  pencral  apathy  in  relig:iou9  matt<«r«i  ensiiwl — 
broken  by  mch  disturbances  m  the  Wesluytui  ur 
Methodist  movement,  and  the  rise  of  the  evan- 
nlieab  of  tba  aobool  of  Newton,  T<»ladj,  and 
Dimeon,  oMMnkmed— 4in^l  about  1880,  wnieB  a 
movement  w:iH  OiMitv'iir|>l;it.Nl  jumI  net ually  pro- 
posed, whic'li  it  was  earnosily  iK-'lievcd  aiid  se- 
riously feared  would  sweep  away  all  that  was 
distinctive  of  the  chorch  as  between  it.self  and 
tLe  Protestant  dissenters.  This  fear  and  Uie  prm- 
peot  which  it  contemplated  led  to  tlio  publica- 
tkm  of  tiie  "  Oxford  Traota."  bj  members  of  the 
mivwaity  of  Oxfbrd,  and  thnt  reonrrenoe  to  the 
principleij  of  tlie  chi:ri  Vj  held  iiiul  prncfised 
before  the  rcvulutiun  of  168<i,  wliicli  baa  beea 
characterized  as  "  Puseyism;"  principle's  whii^ 
had  for  a  time  nearly  died  out  with  tlie  non-jii- 
rors,^ — lu  tlie  forecoinf?  review  of  the  history 
of  the  church  of  England  we  have  aimed  at  the 
tvofold  purpose  of  (1)  presenting  an  outline  of 
ita  hiaCoTf,  and  (2)  showing  from  this  history 
both  its  ecclesiastical  n  '  iu  doctrinal  |)OMtion. 
Eoclesiasiically,  it  claims  to  bo  Uie  purpetua- 
tioD  and  legitimate  heir  and  representative  of 
the  charch  fonnded  in  England  before  the  Sax- 
on invasion,  before  the  Norman  coiique^t,  before 
the  reformation.  The  Engli^  claim  that  tiioy 
had  a  perfect  right  tor(|ject  the  papal  aathorit^Tt 
kumunA  as  (1)  It  was  not  given  by  any  direct 
divine  institutioti  or  appointment  witnessed  or 
testitied  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  (2)  its  claims 
flvmthe  lint  ^vere  in  contravention  <n  the  mo^t 
sacred  canons  of  the  nniversal  church  ;  and  (3) 
thedisoontitmance  of  any  submission  that  there 
may  have  [•reviously  been  to  tlio  see  of  Rome 
had  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  become  in- 
dbpeoaaUe  to  the  purity  of  religion,  the  baat 
intcr>'sLs  of  the  chnrcli,  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people ;  m  that  if  it  were  fonually  and  in 
•utenuil  appearance  a  schfam  (whioh  they  of 
coarse  do  not  admit),  it  was  nevertheless  not 
only  jijstifiable,  but  necessary.  Doctrinally  tha 
ciiiirch  of  England  claims  to  be  b:used  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  in  the  Apostlea' 
and  other  aneient  ereeoa  of  the  drareh  that 
have  been  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept 
herself  alm»f  from  all  tlie  mt>dern  systems  of 
£utb,  whether  of  Chdvin,  or  Lutlier,  or  Ar- 
minini,  leaving  her  members  free  to  enjoy  their 
own  opinions  on  all  points  not  represented  in 
tJje  S<  ri[»turcs  necessary  to  the  s<iul"s  health, 
and  refuaiog  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any  other 
eroed  or  ereeds  than  these  of  the  apostfea  ai^ 
the  primitive  rhnrrh.  She  claims  also  to  have 
retained  all  that  is  essential  to  church  organ- 
intion  ia  Imt  epiaeopat^  and  in  h«r  Ittiurgjr 


to  have  not  onlv  a  wise  and  Jodidoos  coinpond 
of  doctrine  ana  dsTCltion,  but  also  one  of  the 

most  effectual  of  all  posgiblo  conservative  safe- 
guards for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  The  characteristic  tenets  of  the  church 
of  Efudand,  beside  the  ftindamental  doctrines 
of  theTrinity  and  redemption  through  the  all- 
sufficient  atonejuent  onco  made  for  all  by  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  are  a  regenera- 
tion or  spiritual  birth  in  baptism,  in  which  the 
baptized  becomes  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  a  growth  in  grace  by  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  ministrations  of  the  church  dtdy  ad- 
ministered and  duly  received,  made  efficacious 
by  the  Word  of  divine  truth  and  the  gracious 
Influences  of  the  H  1  •  i :  ost,  freely  given  to  all 
who  duly  seek  and  faitiifoUy  nse  Uiem.  The 
condition  of  man  alter  the  nil  is  soch  that  he 
can  do  nothlnp  ncrcptnWe  to  God  without  pre- 
venting grace;  good  works,  though  pleu-HiogtO 
Heaven,  have  no  power  to  put  away  Kin ;  works 
of  SQjpererogation,  over  and  above  God's  oom- 
mandinents,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogance 
and  impiety;  the  cliun  h  has  power  to  decree 
ritee  or  ceremonies,  and  to  decide  matters  of 
fiiith;  the  Roman  Cat  ii olio  doctrines  of  pur- 
gatory, invocation  of  saints,  and  respect  to  rel- 
ics and  imagcii,  are  rejected ;  clergymen  are  al- 
lowed to  marry ;  and  communion  is  to  be  given 
in  both  kinds.  The  namber  of  sacramenta  la 
two,  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  snnper.  Three 
clerical  orders  are  reco^ini/ed,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  tiie  tirst  deriving  tlteir  office  in 
^reetsoeoesMon  from  the  apostles  by  episoopal 
consecration,  and  the  others  rereivinfr  ordina- 
tion at  the  liauds  of  a  bishop.  Those  of  the 
second  order  are  entitled  archdeacons,  deans, 
reotora,  viears^  or  curates^  aooording  to  their 
flmctions.  A  reader  is  a  layman  licensed  by 
the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church  or  chapel  where 
there  is  no  clergyman.  Parson  signities  a  clergy- 
man in  possession  of  a  parooliiul  church. — The 
church  of  England  is  divided  into  2  provinces, 
Canterbury  and  York,  with  an  arcbbi.sbop  in 
each,  and  under  tliese  2>t  bisliops.  The  dioee-^es 
are  much  too  large,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 
fheh-rize  by  diyisions  is  beinir  effected.  Be* 
side  these  are  n2  liishop<;  in  the  Enjrlish  colonial 
dependencies,  with  a  number  of  clergy  amount- 
ing in  all.  at  home  and  in  the  colonics,  to  about 
20,000.  The  dioce.Hes  of  Kipon  and  Mauchestcr, 
in  the  province  of  York,  were  created  in  the 
reigns  of  William  I V.  and  Victoria ;  and  the  sees 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  the  province  of 
(httterburv,  have  been  nnited.  The  bishop  ot 
Sodor  and  Man  does  not  sit  in  pailinment. 
The  others  constitute  the  spiritual  peerage  of 
En^and,  and  are  in  theory  appointed  by  the 
crown,  in  fact  by  the  ministry.  Next  to  the 
archbishops  rank  the  bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester,  and  the  <itliers  take  rank 
according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration. 
The  revenues  of  the  ehnroh  of  England  are 
often  represented  as  sn  endowment  from  the 
state — ^a  tax  levied  and  collected  by  parlia- 
ment for  l^e  sepport  of  an  institution  Ibr 
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which  many  of  the  people  have  no  choice  or 
re^nrd ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.    At  the  time  of 
til  '  Ti  tbrnmtion  noarly  if  tuit  qiiitc  (iiiL'-finh  of 
Jill  the  property  in  thu  rt'jihn,  J«)th  ri-iil  aud 
personal,  was  in  the  poMO'sioii  <>f  tlio  cliurch 
and  ecclesiastical  peraons,  and  held  by  them 
Ibr  their  awn  pentmal  mpport,  and  for  pnr- 
poses  of  rliarity  and  reli^inii.    Mnrh  of  this 
eonsisted  ill  real  e^state  wliich  luul  been  given 
tn  trust  to  thf  cliiinh,  or  to  specific  pur- 
poses in  the  church ;  much  of  it  consisted  in 
tithes  which  had  been  granted  the  church,  and 
were  thus  an  encumbrance  on  the  property  as  it 
poMcd  from  the  owner  who  granteu  those  tithes 
to  his  heira  and  p<>>f,  rity.   Of  the  property 
then  in  jiossession  <tt"  t!ie  church,  a  largo  part 
was  taken  into  the  royal  exchequer,  a  largo 
part  waa  given  to  royal  favorites,  and  enriched 
many  a  penniless  family,  thus  placing  them 
among  the  magnates  of  the  land.    The  estates 
of  the  duke  of  liedfonl  arc  of  this  kind.  But 
the  present  revennes  of  the  English  eimrch  are 
only  what  reinain  to  it  of  the  property  w^hich  the 
church  held  nndcr  the  old  stjitt-  of  thiii<.''<;  and 
the  only  a^ncy  of  tlie  ^Uttc  ur  the  parliament 
in  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to 
be  merely  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty which  originated  as  above  described.    It  is 
indeed  true  that  in  <  t»ns(.<iiKnco  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  volae  of  property  in  so  many 
yearn  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  iDoomes  of 
the  clerjTT.    Other  canscs  have  al*o  contributed 
to  this  result;  and  within  afcw  years  piu^ta  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foi>t  to  roinc dy  this  defect. 
An  ecclej4ia.«tical  commission hat»  been  appointed, 
and  some  approach  made  toward  converting  the 
incoiiH'of  thf  cliiirch  intoacommon  Inml,  with  n 
distribution  to  be  made  acoonling  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  each  office.  The  average  in- 
come of  theclergy,  notwith^tfindinc;  the  large  in- 
comesof  some  of  the  sees,  m  Wiruliester,  Canter- 
bury, and  I^ndon,  is  less  than  £400  per  annum ; 
and  for  altont  three-fourths  of  them  its  average  is 
less  than  £lfX).  In  a  few  cases  It  is  only  £10 ;  in 
others  it  reaflu's  as  hiiih  as  £7,800.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  church  is  about  £5,500,000,  and  isde- 
rived  from  tithes,  lands,  chnrch  ratee^  pew  rents, 
Enet or  offerings,  and  ?<nrplice  fees.    In  1861  the 
tithes  were  converted  into  rent  charges,  payable 
in  money.  From  Qneen  Anne^s  honntj  (so  calle<) 
beeanse  that  sovereign  granted  the  prrxluce  of 
•rst  fhttts  and  tenths,  formerly  sent  to  the  pope, 
Imt  from  the  rcforniation  to  her  tiiiu-  ]>ai<l  to 
the  monarch,  "for  tlie  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  clerarv")  there  Is  an- 
nually paid  £14.000  to  the  holders  of  ^ma^  liv- 
ings; and  similar  disposition  is  niatlc-  of  other 
moneys  from  ecclesiastical  sources.    The  nnin- 
ber  of  places  of  worship  of  the  established 
eirareh  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  islands  of 
the  British  sta^,  in  l^^],  was  l.'i.im,  liavin;: 
sittings  for  n.t')U»,fmj  pt'rs<»n». — In  the  Unite<l 
States  the  adluTiTits  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  KtiL'land  aru  called  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians.   (Se«  EpiscorAi.  CnfBca  nt  tus 
Ubitid  Bf Ana.) 


ENGLAND,  LANorACR  and  Litebatubs  of. 
The  Ei^i^ish  is  eminently  a  composite  langnafli, 
made  np  of  contriliutions  fi*om  other  languages. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  the  Celtic,  tlie  Latin, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  iJai  i  I  .  tlio  Norman 
French,  and  some  others.  For  the  investigaUon 
of  this  snbjeot  there  are  two  modes.  <Hi«  of 
thf'fK^  is  litiguistio,  niid  is  more  strictly  philolofri- 
cal.  The  ufriniiitjs  aud  diversities  of  the  various 
words  in  the  language  furnish  what  may  be 
called  the  internal  evidence  of  the  several 
sources  from  which  the  vocabulary  and  the  con- 
structions were  derived.  The  other  mode  of 
research,  which  b  ethnological,  and  which 
fbmishes  the  ezteraal  evidence  from  tlie  hia> 
tory  and  mipralion  of  nations,  often  conducts  to 
the  same  coiiclui*ion8  with  the  linguijstic  method. 
When,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  stream  called 
Wanrbecl'ieattr,  and  know  that  each  of  the 
8  words  of  wlii(  ii  the  whole  word  is  made  np 
eignitles  "water,"  tlie  first  in  the  Celtic,  the  seo- 
ond  in  the  German,  and  U»e  third  in  the  £o|^ 
lisb,  w«  recognixe  8  changes  of  inhaMtaata,  to 
whom  the  former  name  successively  lost  its  .sig- 
nificance. This  is  internal  evidence.  We  ako 
know  from  history  that  tho  Cells,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  English  have  snccessively  occupied  the 
territory  wluro  tliat  stream  is  found.  This  la 
external  eviiletu  e.  Botli  kindsof  evidence  in  this 
case  conduct  us  toward  the  condosion  that  the 
Celts  and  Baxonscontrilmtedmaterialatothe  for- 

matioii  of  thc'lanrrnnge. — The  Critic  elfin«Kt»  lu 
thu  Kngiish  vocabulary  are  found  basket,  ftcm 
the  Celtic  hatgoua  ;  cobble,  from  ceuhal ;  mat- 
tock, from  ma  tog  ;  pail,  from  tKieo^y  and  other 
words  of  a  like  derivation.  Moreover,  a  large 
part  of  the  names  of  the  monntains,  lakeN  and 
rivers  in  the  British  isles  are  significant  only  in 
some  Celtic  dialect  The  Celts  were  very  early 
inhabitants  of  Rritain.  Tlioy  emigrated  from 
central  Asia  in  tlie  early  ages  of  the  world  to- 
ward the  west.  They  were  probably  pressed  on- 
ward by  other  tribes,  until  they  reached  the  At- 
lantic ocean  and  passed  over  the  English  channel 
into  (ireat  15ritain.  Their  descendants  are  still 
found  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall,  as  w  ell  m  in 
Ireland,  in  the  highlanda  of  Scotland,  in  the 
isle  of  M.m.  and  in  Brittanr  in  France.  Of  Celtic 
w  urdii  the  English  language  hiu«  few ;  of  Celtic 
constructions,  none. — The  Latin  elrmmt.  In 
the  English  vocabulary  are  found  street,  from 
the  Latin  «/rafa  ;  master,  from  magiater;  state, 
from  ttatui  ;  April,  from  ApriUit ;  and  many 
otlier  words  of  a  like  derivation.  The  Ko- 
mans  tinder  Jolina  Cassar  invaded  En^and, 
65  B.  C,  and  afterward  under  .\pricola  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  country.  Roman 
laM  and  magistracies  were  everywhere  estab- 
lished, and  the  Christian  reli^on  was  intro- 
duced by  those  who  spoke  the  Xatin  language. 
It  should,  however,  l)e  stated  that  tlie  Latin 
words  in  the  language  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  introduced  during  the  500  years  that  the 
Romans  had  pof!sc«sion  of  Britailf,  but  after- 
ward, while  Anglo-Saxons  bore  sway,  or  later 
■tUL  A  larga  nnmbar  of  J.atm  ▼orda  vera  in- 
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trodnced  by  uiouks  and  karneJ  wen,  relating 
to  thcolMgy  and  ecienco  in  general.  W«»r<ls  of 
Lotiu  origin  constitute  a  very  importaot  port 
of  the  language,  whether  introdnoed  directly 
from  t!io  Latin  or  tliriniph  tliLi  Norraan  Freurli. 
TliL-  fnllowing  is  the  devulupiaeiit  of  the  Latin 
port  u  tii  of  the  language:  1,  stem  verbs,  or  roots, 
as  bih,  earp,  eede,  urge  ;  2,  stem  adjectives,  as 
hland,  IrruU,  brev  (short) ;  3,  stora  substantives, 
as  air,  barb  ;  4.  i)riii>ary  derivatives,  final, 
Jtkctor ;  5,  secondary  derivativea^  aa  voiuai^ 
•iMbrate  ;  A,  derivanve  worda  with  piwflms,  as 
viMt^  allude;  7,  compound  words,  snch  as 
hopard. —  The  Anglo-Saxon  element.  "Wheth- 
er we  take  into  view  the  number  or  the  sorts 
of  word^  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  less  an  clement 
than  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English.  In  the 
Ent'Iish  language  thtro  are  many  as  ili.OoQ 
irords  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  About  |  of  the 
irofda  In  aetaal  use  are  fimn  this  aonroe.  The 
names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oliject"  of  nn- 
ture,  ao  tun,  nwou,  day;  all  those  words  wJiieh 
express  bodily  action^  aa  to  ttand  to  ttagger  ;  all 
those  words  which  arc  expressive  of  the  earliest 
and  dearest  connections,  as  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, autt  i\  aro  Anu'lo-Suxon.  Most  ot"  tlios,* 
objects  about  which  the  practical  reason  is  em- 
ployed in  common  life,  nearly  all  English  pro- 
noun-, a  large  proportion  of  t!ic  Innu'iia^o  of  in- 
vective, humor,  satiru,  and  colkHiuiul  pk'iisjujtry, 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  English  grammar  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  English  genitive,  the  gen- 
eral iiioili-  of  forming  thi'  jthirnl  of  nouns,  and 
the  tenninatioDS  by  which  we  express  the  com- 
parative and  the  aoporlatiTe  of  adjectives  (er 
anil  f^f),  the  inflcrtionF!  of  tho  pronouns  and  of 
tlio  vcrUa,  and  the  most  frcijufnt  tcrniination 
of  adverbs  (/y),  are  all  Anj^lo-Saxon;  bo  are 
the  anxiliarv  verbs.  In  fiact,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on imparted  so  much  of  itselr  to  the  langu^e, 
that  the  proximate  oricin  of  the  Knu'lisli  lan- 
guage id  to  be  sought  in  Germany,  and  itd  re- 
mote origin  is  to  he  aooght  in  central  Ada, 
where  was  spoken  the  primitive  tonfme  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  affiliated 
Inao-EoTc^eaa  languages,  spoken  by  the  suc- 
eearire  tribes  which  migrated  westward  into 
Europe.  The  natural  devdopment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  portion  of  our  Iringnnge  lia^!  Leon  nearly 
as  follows :  1,  instinctive  forms  and  pronominal 
elementa,  as  ak^  eA/  2,  atem  words  or  roots,  as 
bend,  $aim  ;  3,  stem  nouns,  os  hhml-^  hand  ;  4, 
reduplicate  forms,  as  chU-ehat,  ting-Hong ;  5, 
primary  derivatives,  as  chatter,  toUmma;  6, 
aecondary  derivatives,  as  ear^ully,  tiretomt- 
nm;  7,  words  with  prefixes,  as  arUe,  forbid; 

8,  eompound  wonla,  as  god-m'tn,  pick-pune ; 

9,  di^isod  compouods  and  derivatives,  as 
daity,  not. — T%0  JkttdA  dtment.  Many  iinn« 
dredsof  u-orda  in  the  langrnfige,  esyiccially  those 
used  OA  tUo  uaia^iA  uf  places,  are  Duniiih,  intro- 
duced daring  the  incursions  and  occupation  of 
E(if,'Iiind  by  the  Danes.   A  portion  of  these 
words  ore  indeed  provincial,  being  confined 
lo  tho  jiortbem  and  north  eautem  ooonliaa  of 


Engjnna,  the  regions  most  exposed  to  Danish 
visitation. —  The  Anyh-Xorvuin  clement.  An 
etymological  aaahrsia  of  the  language  shows 
that  the  Anglo-lfomuui  eleraent  enters  very 
Inrpcly  into  Ita  composition.  This  tlcinont, 
whicli  is  composed  uf  the  Celtic,  the  Ljitin,  ond 
the  Scandinarlaa,  was  first  introduced  (1066)- 
by  the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
Norman  French  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
classes  of  societ V  in  England  from  the  conmiest 
to  the  time  of  Edward  lU.  (1327).  The  laws 
of  the  realm,  the  proeeeAngs  in  iiarliittnent 
and  in  courts  of  justice,  were  in  that  lan- 
guage. In  the  13th  century,  during  the  progres- 
sive mixture  of  the  two  raoe^aliteratareapnMiig 
up  in  which  the  two  languagea  were  more  or 
less  mixed  together.  In  the  14th  eentory  the 
An>;lo-Saxon  principle  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  lu  the  16th  century  the  Anglo- 
Norman  element  seemed  to  he  gaining  the  pre- 
ponderance; but  the  proportions  still  continued 
to  vary  uutil  it  became  fixed  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Elixabeth.  Woria  were  generally  adopted  Into 
the  common  language  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  according  as  the  objects  or 
ideas  exjiressed  by  llioso  wonis  belonui-d  more 
exclusively  to  one  race  or  Uie  other.  Thus  the 
names  <Mf  eommon  artldea  of  dress  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  $hirt,  breeehet,  hote,  »hoe$,  hat,  eloah  ; 
hut  other  articles  subject  to  chnnges  of  fashion 
are  Anglo-N  onnan.  iis  gmnt,  emit,  iot^t^  man— 
tie,  cap,  bonnet.  The  word  hoiue,  a  eommon 
residence,  is  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  palace*,  eastUt^ 
vi'tnarSy  and  m>ii).sioii»  are  Any:lo-Norman.  The 
names «x,  wU,  theep^pig,  boar,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
beeanse  that  part  of  population  were  en- 
fraf!:e(l  in  tfiidlnfj;  those  animals  while  they  were 
living ;  hut  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pnrl;  tenitvn,  are 
Angio-NarmannanMa,  because  that  part  of  the 
population  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  flesti 
when  they  were  killed.  The  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Norman  or  Romanic  portion 
of  the  language  is  near^  as  follows:  1,  verbal 
TOoAa  in  English,  aa  Mt,  eay  in  decay,  eewt  in 
conceive,  pound,  rmieh;  2,  stem  utljectis'es,  as 
ehatte,  clear  ;  3,  stem  substantives,  &^  hrnat,  &c. ; 
4,  derivative  words  with  suffixes,  as  Jlourkh^ 
authtyme,  tolunteer,  arabesque,  ftlumage,  jouf 
nal,  tertice,  fasliion;  5,  derivative  words  with 
prefixes,  iv-i  aroiir/i,  antechainhfr,  cmtidcrniark ; 

6,  Komauic  compounds,  as  jwrffoUo^  wardrobe  ; 

7,  disgalaed  Booumio  words,  aa  MwM,  hieA«^, 
proct/yr,  curfew.  The  common  statement  is, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  w  an  converted  into  EnglLsh : 
1,  by  contracting  and  otherwise  modifying  tho 
pronunciation  and  orthography  of  w  ords ;  8,  by 
omitting  many  inflections,  especially  of  the 
noun,  and  consequently  makin<^  more  nse  of  ar- 
ticles and  aujuliaries;  \  by  the  intro<hiction  of 
Froneh  derira^m;  4,  by  vring  less  inversion 
and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry. — Beside  the 
ianguagesi  already  mentioned  which  huve  con- 
tributed to  the  composition  of  the  English,  sev- 
eral others,  and  especially  the  Greek,  should 
also  be  mentioned:  1,  Greek  verbal  roots,  aa 
urA,  in  aroha^rpa^  ^ngp^  in  gnphie;  8»  Greeic 
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stem  adIleetlTies,  as  lal,  beaatifol,  in  calligraphy,   words.**  Another  canse  of  the  mutations  we Iwrd 

I'rt/j'Ji,  "liiddon,"'  in  apocrypha ;  3,  Creek  stem    referred  to  is  that  the  pursuits  of  the  Engli&h 
fiubsuuitivcs,  m  rhombs  chord;  4,  Greek  deriva-   people  have  been  maltiform  beyond  those  of  any 
tive  words  with  sofflXM,  as  poety  ekrum;  6,   European  nation,  and  the  langoage  has  corre- 
ficronflarj-  ilcrivutive^*,  as  Baptht,  Chrutinn  ;    Kpontiinirly changed.  Lexicogrftpher8too,intheir 
6,  Grt^ck  derivative  words  wiUi  prefixes,  as  ap-   zeai  tu  introduce  now  word%  to  the  neglect  of 
oplert/y  catarrh,  eata$trophe;  7,  Greek  com-   old  ones,  have  contributed  to  the  change  by  re- 
pounds,  as  demoeraej/,pedagoffvA   There  are  enrdios  the  ooeoIaBs  and  bjotnittingthe  other, 
dao  in  the  Inngtiage  HebrftW  words,  as  man-   In  HalTiweirk  "iHoHoiiarjof  Amboo  and  Pro- 
no,  ft  ./"'(/""'"t  a  precious  stone,  tabbath  ;    vineial  Words"  there  are  more  than  50.000  words 
Spanish  words,  c«rt€»,  don;  Italian  words,  as   not  recorded  in  luodern  dictionaries. — Fur  fur- 
ttnma,  pins^n  ;  Rttssian  Words,  as  esar,  nhm;  iber  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  m&y 
Persian  word-^.  as  b<uaar,  thuh;  Arabic  words,    consult  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  (4  Tola!, 
6»  uiemliic,  Chinese  words,  as  ehop^   Gottinffen,  1819--87) ;  Guest's  "  Uistory  of  En^ 
kfftm;  and  Indian  words,  as  hominy,  moe-   lish  RhythmB**  (London,  1838);  Kask's  "An- 
«iuon.   *'We  Jiritona,"  aaja  Harris,  '4a  our  glo-Sax:on  Grammar,"  translated  hf  Thorpe 
time,  haTe  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  (London);  Bopp's  ** OomparatlTe  Cnammar," 
our  inultlfurin  languapo  may  safRcicntly  show,    translated  by  Eastwick  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Ix)nd()ii); 
Our  term-!  iti  polite  htorature  prove  tins,  tliat   Trench's  "English,  Past  and  Present"  (New 
thcv  coine  irotn  Groeoo;  onr  terms  in  mnsic   York  ed.,  1865) ;  Goold  Brown's  " Grammar  of 
and  paiiuiii;;,  that  these  eoTnofr  rn  Italy;  our   English  (Jrn:r::mfirs"  (New  York,  1857);  La- 
phra^s  iu  cooker/  and  wai-,  that  we  learned   thiim's  "liand-iiook  of  tlio  EugUsh  LanL'uuge" 
these  from  the  French ;  and  onr  phrases  in  nav-   (Now  York  ed.,  1867) ;  Fowler's  "English  Ijin- 
igation,  that  we  weretanghtbj  the  flemings  and  gnage  in  ita  Elements  and  F<»ina"  (New  YoHr, 
CowDntcb."'— fVomHeeompoaitecbara^  1869).— Eiroura  ImBAvras  waa  preeaded  in 
English  is  naturally  copious  in  its  vocabulary   the  British  islands  by  compositions  in  the  Cymric 
and  phrases.    There  are  large  classea  of  words  or  ancient  British,  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman 
derived  from  4ho  Nonnan  or  the  elaarioal  bui-  orearly  French,  and  Latin  languages.  There  are 
guages  which  are,  in  rommon  pnrlanrc,  ^ynony-    ext.int  a  few  Cymric  metrical  piercs  T^  liii^h  date 
mons  with  words  dorivud   iVoiu  the  Anglo-    prohablv  from  tli©  6th  century;  tiiey  are  the 
Saxon,  BO  that  a  writer  may  have  his  choice   songs  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  bards  Anenrin, 
whether  to  use  the  Romanio  or  tlie  Teatonio  ele-  Talieesin,  Lly  warch-Uen,  and  Merdhin,  the  aage 
ment,  a  eboice  of  great  valtie  to  blm  who  has  as  well  as  poet,  wbom  snoeeedbig  eentnnee 
tlie  taste  to  preserve  the  delii  i''  i^ifTeronces  of    transfigured  into  11m    e  nchanter  Merlin,  To 
words  as  well  as  their  agreement.    General    Gildas,  a  brotiier  of  Aneurin,  is  attributed  a 
terms  are  derived  frotn  the  Latin;  those  that   Latin  prose  tract,  De  Ezcidioet  Cofiqvc^n  Bri- 
denote  tlie  special  vnrietiest  of  objects,  qunlitio*,    tamiitr,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  earliest  his-tftr- 
and  modes  of  aetiou,  aro  derived  fh>m  the   ical  work  produced  in  Britain  that  h.'is  been 
Anglo-Saxon.    Thus,  eolor^  a  general  term,  is   preserved.   The  personages  mentioned  in  these 
Latin ;  but  loAile^        ffrwrn^partioalar  termsi   eldest  British  aonga  and  anunb,  as  Arthur,  Mor- 
are  Anglo-Saxon.    It  baa  been  ooneeUy  te-  Bn,  Kajr,  and  Gflwain,pteyed  prominent  pane  Sn 
marked  that  "I>atin  furnishes  the  elegant,  the   romantto  Hteraturo  a  few  <  k  i  t  ir  i  s  later,  and 
Saxon  the  common  expression,  as  had  odor  and  even  to  fhiaday  afford  favorite  themes  lor  the 
steneh^  or  pntpiration  and  Sl0ea^"    In  Iool;«   poeta.  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  both  a 
ing  through  the  several  stages  of  tho  language,    rcmacnlar  and  a  Latin  literature  were  culti- 
namcly,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-Saxon,  tho  old  Eng-    rated,  their  njost  flourishing  era  being  the  8th 
lish,  the  middle  English,  the  modem  English,    century,  tho  age  of  Alcuin,  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and 
we  ore  strook  with  the  oonatant  death  of  ohl  Geolfrid.  The  monaateriea  of  England  andiie- 
words,  and  the  oonatant  birth  of  new  ones  that  land  sent  finlhnianyadiolan  of  I^iropeaned^ 
conic  in  :  i  fill  their  places.    In  tho  early  pe-    rity  for  learning,  and  Alcuin  end  Kri^^eua  served 
nods  tiiis  was  due  to  tho  successive  irruptions   especially  to  associate  these  countries  witii  the 
offiweignM^  who  in  intHMluefaig  their  own  Ian-   continent  in  liberal  studies.   Tho  alliterative, 
gunge  necessarily  expelled  a  portion  of  the   unrhyming  versification  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
vernacular  whose  place  it  took.    "  Great  veri-    continued  to  be  employed  in  some  of  the  early 
ty,"  says  Camden,  "  was  the  glory  of  the  Eng-   English  poems.   Tho  Korman  conquest,  how- 
Jiflh  tongue  before  the  Norman  eonqneat,  in  erer,  almoet  abolished  the  use  of  the  Anglo- 
tbia,  that  the  old  EngBdi  oonld  express  most  Bazon  language  in  writing,  and  for  mere  Iban 
aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  nund  in  their  own    a  century  the  prevalent  literature  of  England 
tongue  without  borrowing £h)m  any."  "Tbeal-   was  either  in  Latin  or  in  An^o-Norman. 
terution  in  our  tongne  bath  been  braittbtdKNit  Lanfrano  and  Anselm,  who  were  attraeled 
by  the  entrance  of  Ptranpcrs,^'' Danes,  Normans,    from  France  by  the  conqneror,  and  became 
and  other*  who  have  swarmed  hither;  by  traf-   successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  origi- 
fic,  for  new  words  as  well  as  new  works  have  nated  or  revived  the  scholastic  phil"!<oj»hy, 
alwami  oome  in ;  by  the  tjrant  Time,  which  al-  the  treatises  on  which  were  in  Latin,  and  seve^ 
teredi  all  tbinga  tmder  beevuti ;  by  use,  wbioh  ral  of  the  most  eminent  later  doetora  of  wbioh, 
aw^yeih  moat  and  bath  an  abac^ateoommandin  aa  Alexaod«-  Bales,  Dona  SootM^  and  William 
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Occam,  -wero  of  British  birth.  Roger  Bacon  is 
ca»p«d^iy  remarkable  for  his  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  litanlim,  tad  (jMtofl  from 

10  of  tlie  roust  hiffhly  repntt-l  Saracen  authors. 
In  connection  with  him  tiiav  he  mentione<l  Mi- 
chael Scotos,  the  wizard  of  tLe  northern  ballads, 
wboM  wiittngs  were  celebrated  thronghoot  £a- 
rofie.  The  sdbobstie  writers  of  the  Ifitli  oeo- 
tury  prided  thom«oIves  on  their  epistolnry 
aud  luanv  ooUectiuua  of  their  letters  have  been 
preserved,  which  are  among  the  most  valaablo 
illustrations  of  tlio  puLlic  and  private  liistArv  ff 
tlie  time.  These  letters  btgin  with  Lanlranc, 
were  very  nnmerons  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  II., 
and  the  moat  intereatiog  of  them  in  a  litenuy 
point  of  Tietr  are  thoae  of  Jobn  of  Salisbory 
and  Peter  of  B!oi3.  I^tin  pooins  ai)i)uii(k'd 
throuj^hoiit  t!)o  lith  century,  uiid  tlioso  of  Lau- 
rent-e  of  Durlmtn,  Jolin  of  Salisbury,  John  de 
Haiituville,  Nigcllus  "Wirker,  nm'.  AlcxaiiJer 
Xcckliaiii,  contiiin  passA;^es  of  nearly  classic  ele- 
gance. The  most  ambitious  attempts  were  by 
Joaeph  of  JSxeter,  who  wrote  two  enloa  ia  heroio 
ineaaare.  A  new  style  of  vendflesnon,  fn  wbioh 
rhyniea  took  the  ]tl:i:o  of  tlio  ancient  metres, 
wasi  iutroJuced,  and  soon  attained  an  attractive 
energy-  and  s[>rightlines8.  It  was  brought  to 
^■rfvotion  in  tlio  satirical  poems  attributcJ  to 
Walter  Mai)cs,  which  exhibit  excellent  senso 
and  hnmor  amid  bacchanalian  jovialities.  In 
his  Canfemio  G^^ia  ia  found  the  fiinoaa  drink- 
ing song  beginning  Meum  0^  proporiium  in 
taf'erua  inori.  This  kind  of  poetry  oecamo  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  flourished  long  after  the 
Ityle  of  the  more  serions  Latin  Ruthorslied  be- 
come l)<>[>olessly  debased.  1! ut  t'.o  most  im- 
portant Latin  works  duriujj  iLio  Isoruiau  period 
were  the  chronicles  or  histories,  all  of  them  by 
•oaematica.  The  ohronide  of  Odericoa  Vitalia 
(M  in  1189)  was  the  first  in  whidi  Uatoiy 
was  rnaJe  an  1  l  iectof  laborious  research;  that 
of  William  of  Maimesbory  is  the  most  elepint ; 
and  that  of  GeoflSrej  of  llonmouth  exerted  the 
grefltc!5t  influence  on  snbscqnent  literature,  be- 
coming one  of  the  cornerstones  of  romantic 
fiction.  It  narrated  Welsh  and  Armoricjin  tra- 
ditiCNM  of  Britiah  history  from  BratoL  an  hnagi- 
imy  sofk  of  Amu,  to  Gtdwallader  m  the  7th 
ceotnry.  Ingulphns,  Henry  of  Ilontingdon,  Gi- 
raldus  Cnmbrenaia,  Boger  do  Uoveden,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  Joodin  de  Bnkelonde,  are  perhaps 
the  othe  r  most  important  names  in  the  long  cat- 
alogue of  monkish  clironiclers.  The  earliast 
Anglo-Norman  com{)ositinn3  extant  nro  supposed 
to  beioog  to  the  first  part  of  the  12th  oeutury. 
In  the  reigne  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  a  eohool 
of  fRK'ts  was  formed  devoted  to  versifying  Ids- 
tory  in  that  language,  the  three  great  masters 
of  H  hich  were  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  lienoit  do 
.Sainte-Maur.  Wace  translated  GtHjffrey's  Brit- 
ish history  into  Anglo-Norman  verso,  under  the 
title  of  the  Roman  de  Brut,  which  extends  to 
over  15,000  lines ;  and  also  wrote  the  £oma»d» 
Rou^  giving  the  legends  oonoeming  RoHo  the 
Norman.  Gaimar  made  a  metrical  continuation 
of  the  narrative  of  Geoffrey  to  tlie  Norman  pe- 


riod ;  and  Benoit  composed  a  romance  of  the 
history  of  Troy,  which  upheld  the  claims  of 
several  of  the  western  nations  to  a  Trojan 
origin.  The  cycle  of  roman<"c«i  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  round  table  were  prevaleat 
in  England  from  the  1 1th  to  the  Hth  century. 
They  were  in  the  French  laiigaaee,  but  several 
of  tbem,  as  the  "MerHn,"  **Ianoelot,*'  Qaeste 
du  Saint  Graal,"  and  "Moit  d'Arthure," 
were  written  l)y  Englishmea  for  the  llugUsh 
court  and  nobles.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tninfd  nl«o  tlint  tlu^  lays  of  >I:iric  and  the 
romances  eonceruing  Cbarlemojjne  and  his  pa- 
ladins appeared  in  England  earlier  than  in 
franoe.  The  original  sonroe  of  these  fictioiUL 
and  of  romantio  poetry  in  Enrope,  is  attribnted 
by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  Scandinavians  thriiugh 
the  Normans,  hy  Warton  to  the  Arabians 
throogli  the  Moors  of  8 pain,  and  by  Ellis  and 
Turner  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arniorica  or 
Brittany. — During  this  prevaleace  of  Latin 
and  Anglo-Norman  literature  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  had  been  confined  to  the  eonauer- 
ed  race,  bnt  the  Banm  ehronides  liad  been 
curried  on  in  obscure  monasteries  by  various 
annalists  to  the  year  1154,  About  50  years 
later,  when  the  two  faces  began  to  unite  in  one 
nation,  a  work  appeared  written  in  Anglo-Saxon 
so  much  modilied  by  Freucli  that  it  is  usually 
accounted  the  beginning  of  English  literature. 
This  was  Layamon's  translation  of  Waoe'a 

lb  Bml,  wbieh  was  foUowed  in  the  18th 
eenturj  by  a  multitude  of  translations  from 
Latin  and  Anglo-Norinaii.  The  older  chronicles 
were  more  or  lessolosely  followed  in  the  Eng- 
lirtli  metrical  piccM  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
and  Ikobert  Manning,  a  monk  of  Bourne.  The 
Anglo-Norman  ronninces  were  reproduced  in 
the  English  metrical  romoaces  01  **&ir  Trie- 
trem,"  "Sir Vvneml of  Galles,**  *<Twaine and 
Gnwaync,"  "Ravelok  the  Dane,"  "King  Horn," 
"CcBur  do  Lion,"  "  King  Alesaunder,"  "  Morte 
ArthoM."  "Sir  Guy,'  the  "King  of  Tars,"  and 
many  other?.  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  tliem,  was  attributed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  on  grounds  now  generally  admitted  to  bo 
nnsiUiafacuiQ[,  to  the  Scottish  poet  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  "nie  bo^  of  Latin  tales  entitled 
Gtsta  Rojnanorum,  perhaps  of  German  origin, 
was  now  and  continued  much  later  to  be  a 
source  of  materials  for  English  authors.  The 
first  original  English  poet,  who  left  the  beaten 
track  of  translation  from  chronicles,  romances, 
and  legends  of  the  saints,  was  Laurence  Minoi 
(about  1850),  the  author  of  some  short  ballad- 
nke  poems  on  the  Tietories  of  tbe  English  armies 
in  the  reign  of  Etiward  TIL  Richard  liolle,  a 
liermit  of  Uatupole,  produced  about  tha  same 
time  a  moral  poem  entitled  the  "  Pricke  of 
Conscience."  ilio  most  remarkable  production 
before  the  ago  of  Chaucer  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
Ploughman,"  ascril>ed  to  Robert  Langlando.  It 
is  in  alliterative  verse,  without  rhyme,  abounds 
in  allegorical  persoidneations,  and  is  a  satire  on 
the  vices  of  the  times  and  especially  of  the  ccclo- 
siasUcs.  It  lias  passages  of  humor  and  oxtraor* 
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dinarr  poeticnl  vigor,  but  the  author  swrns  to 
have  preferred  an  obsolete  and  unrefined  diction. 
Its  p<>[)ularity  caused  many  imitations  to  bo 
made  of  it,  the  best  of  which  wa«  "Purs 
Ploughinan'a  Crede,"  written  by  a  WycltfJito. 
Contcm[Miniry  with  Chaucor  was  Gowvr  (13'25- 
1408),  whom  Cot{/emo  Amantit^  m  octo-ejrllabio 
ineti«k  ft  a  miioelUuieovi  ooUeefioB  «f  stoiiM 
and  of  physical  and  metaphysical  reflections. 
Chaucer  calls  him  the  "moral  Gower,"  and  liis 
poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  torn,  pro- 
fessedly serious  and  instructive.  Both  in  genius 
and  style  ho  is  much  inferior  to  Chancer  (died 
about  1400),  the  first  gri-at  Ei);,'lish  author,  ad- 
mirable for  the  ooiDprebeasiveaess  and  variety 
of  his  powers  and  for  an  inborn  Idndly  joyoos- 
ness,  which  muke  him  cnmpnrahlo  with  Shake- 
soeare.  A  ouurtier  and  traveller,  iie  was  one  of 
tine  earliest  English  writers  wiio  was  not  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  ho  excels  especially  in  merry 
narrative  and  in  portraiture  of  cliaracter.  He 
introduced  and  cmpl'>To<l  with  facility  the  regu- 
lar iambic  couplet,  the  most  approved  Eof^ah 
metre.  The  prologue  to  the  "Oanterlmiy  lues" 
is  pcrhap«!  unsurpassed  as  a  description  of  diar- 
AOter  and  inannerA,  and  the  "  Knight^s  Tale" 
la  aoBong  the  noblest  of  ehtvalrons  romances. 
Chnncor  lias  been  often  compared  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gonial  day  in  spring,  preceded  ana  fol- 
lowed by  dark  clouds  and  wintry  blasts;  and 
from  his  ago  to  that  of  Speoser  the  bistoiy  of  Eng- 
lish poetiy  is  bat  a  hanvnifaeme.  There  isa  des- 
olate period  of  more  than  100  years,  an  age  of 
disputed  successions  and  civil  warsi,  when,  says 
an  old  historian,  "the  bells  in  the  church  stee- 
ples were  not  heard  for  the  sound  of  drums  and 
titimpcts."  Till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the 
best  of  numerous  versifiers  are  John  the  Chap- 
lain. Ocoleve,  the  versatile  Lydgate,  Hawes, 
Skelton  the  laoreato,  who  has  been  likened  to 
Kabelais,  his  rival  Borclay,  the  carl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  George  Ga3c<»ync,  Thomas 
Tusker,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  afterward  I>ord 
,  Buckhnrst.  Of  this  series,  Surrey  (1516-47) 
te  most  esteemed  as  an  improver  of  English 
verse.  He  is  .<yiicl  to  have  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  prodaimiiuc  the  an- 
psnlleled  eharms  of  his  mutress  Gerawne,  and 
redn  ncd  to  Enjrliind  distinguished  as  the  most  de- 
vutcd  luver,  learned  nobleman,  and  accomplished 
gentleman  of  his  age.  In  his  verses  he  copied  the 
simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Italian  poets,  avoid- 
ing learned  allusions  or  elaborate  conceits,  and 
naturalized  the  sonnet  in  England.  He  also 
gives  the  eariiest  example  of  bkak  verae.  Wyatt 
couperatsd  with  him  in  seekinf  tiie  elegances 
of  composition ;  but  he  cnibarra-:sed  his  songs 
and  sonnets  with  witty  and  fanciful  conceits. 
John  Ileywood  is  rememlicred  only  for  his  in- 
terludes, but  he  wrote  also  600  epigrams,  and 
his  most  labored  performance  is  the  "  Spider 
and  the  Flio,"  pronounced  by  Wartim  to  be  tho 
most  tedious  and  trifling  of  apologoeS|  "  without 
flmcy,  mesninir,  or  mcwat**  The  most  remark- 
able pncm  between  Surrev  and  Spensor  is  the 
*^Mirrour  for  MagistrateSi"  written  by  a  com- 


bination of  authors,  tlio  chief  of  whom  was 
Sackville.  He  furnished  alone  its  most  valuable 
portion,  the  •*  Induction"  or  prologae,  an  imitap 
tion  of  Bantp,  marked  by  a  monotony  of  gloom 
luid  sorrow,  but  comparable  with  tiie  liuest  pas- 
sages of  Spenser  for  grandeur  of  imagination  and 
power  of  langiiage.  The  ballad  literature  of 
England  and  Soouand  is  «f  mioertain  date,  hot 
much  of  it,  as  "  Chevy  Chase,"  the  "  Notbrowne 
Mayde,"  and  the  nomerous  ballads  about  Kobin 
II<K)d,  probabljarose  in  tho  16th  and  Ifith  oentn- 
rics.  Its  golden  era  was  tlie  time  of  Marj',  queen 
of  Scots.  During  this  period  Scotland  h.^d  a  suc- 
cession of  genuine  poets.  Harbour  (died  in  1390), 
who  wrote  an  epic  entitled  the  "Bruce,"  having 
been  followed  by  Wyntoun,  Blind  Harry,  Gawin 
Don^'la-s  and  WillLim  Dunbar. — Englinli  prose 
begins  with  Sir  John  Mandevillc's  narrative  of 
Us  travels,  written  in  I^tin,  French,  and  English, 
soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1366.  It  is 
a  medley  of  his  own  observations,  with  ancient 
fables  and  the  marvels  reported  by  other  trav- 
ellers. Nothing  like  the  exoellenoe  of  later 
English  prose  was  prodnoed  for  a  eentnry-and  a 
half  more,  during  whioli  time  Trovisa  tran-lattd 
Iligden's  IjAin Polyehrtmicon,  Wyclitte  began  to 
show  the  copiousness  and  energy  of  the  langusf^ 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Chancer  com- 
posed two  of  t lie  Canterbury  tales  and  two  other 
works  in  iiro>e,  IMshop  Peacock  wrote  in  favor 
of  reason  rather  than  constraint  as  a  means  of  , 
bringing  the  Lollards  within  the  psie  of  ^e 
Catholic  church,  Tiptoft  translated  CictTo's  De 
AmieUia^  Lord  Rivers  becujuo  m  author  by  his 
"  Diets  of  Philoaophers,"  and  Sir  John  Forteecaa 
(died  in  1470)  surpassed  all  of  his  predeceR.s<»rs  in 
the  style  of  his  treatbe  on  the  "  DiflTercnce  be- 
tween an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy." 
The  first  book  printed  in  England  is  su[)posed  to 
have  been  the  ^'Game  of  Cl^ss,''  by  Caxton,  in 
1474.  \?.  nn  autlior,  by  translating  from  the 
French,  and  often  by  continuing  tlie  works  which 
he  printed,  Osxton  probably  exerte<l  a  greater 
influence  on  prose  Htcratnre  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual between  Chaucer  and  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Chroniclers  nearly  contemporary  with 
him  were  Robert  Fabyan  and  Edward  U'alL  A 
onrions  collection  of  letters  has  been  preserved, 
written  by  members  of  the  Pa^ton  family  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry 
VII.,  which  forms  the  oldest  body  of  private  let- 
ters in  any  modem  European  language.  To  the 
reijiu  of  Henry  VIII.  belongsSir  Thomas  Flore's 
"  History  of  Edward  V.,"  the  first  example  of  a 
pure  and  perspicnons  prose  style,  niorked  by  a 
diminntlon  of  obsolete  phraseology,  and  a  certain 
modern  turn  and  stractore,  and  conveyma  also 
just  and  striking  thought.  His  Utopia^  in  which 
ho  developed  Ids  theory  of  a  perfect  soeiefy, 
was  first  published  in  Latin,  and  wnoi  i^carcely 
excelled  in  spirit  and  originality  by  any  previous 
Latin  work  written  in  Europe  since  the  revival 
of  letters.  Prior  to  iUisabeth,  or  early  in  her 
reign,  were  written  also  the  **New  Tear's  Gtib** 
and  the  ''Ifinerarv"  of  Leland,  the  "Gouver- 
noor"  of  Sir  Thonias  Elyot,  the  ''Art  of  Ehet- 
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«rian«''  of  Thomas  Wilion,  tlie  biography  of 
Ifouey  by  Cavendish  (first  printed  ]n  1641),  tli© 
tran^lAtions  of  tlic  Bible  liy  Tyndalo  and  Cover- 
dale,  the  sermons  and  letters  of  Latimer,  and  the 
^'ToxophUaB"  of  Roger  Ascbam,  who  was  the 
first  accomplished  ^k-liol.nr  thrit  cKinpfwc*!  his 
chief  work-?  in  English, —  i  lii-  uiinals  uf  the  Brit- 
ish drama  begin  with  miracle  plays,  which  are 
flnt  mentioD^  as  being  represeoled  in  London 
in  tite  latter  part  of  tlie  12th  eentiiry.  They  were 
on  sacred  subjects,  usually  from  the  OM  luid  New 
Teatamttnta,  were  written,  and  to  acoiu  pur  alive- 
1j  lata  pelted  acted,  by  eccledastioa.  and  were 
at  first  performed  in  churc  hes  and  ttie  cli:i|ii-ls 
of  monasteries  They  were  performed  on  huly 
days  in  the  largest  towns,  the  most  famous  and 
freqoeated  being  those  of  Cheater,  WidkirJc,  and 
Oorentr^.  At  Chester  they  conUnved  erery 
Whit-Sunday,  witli  some  intermptions,  from 
IMS  to  1577,  aud  were  in  Latin  or  French  till 
in  1M8  Higden  ''olttniiied  leave  of  the  pope  to 
have  them  in  the  Kii^^Ii.-ih  ton^rne."  The  mo^t 
ancient  extant  mirack  ulay  in  Kaglish  is  at  leu^t 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  founded 
on  the  16th  ch^ter  of  the  apocnrphal  goqiel 
of  Nioodeimu,  is  entitled  the  ^^Burowing  of 
Hell,"  and  consists  of  a  prolojrne,  e])ili>;;ue,  and 
int4;rm«Miiate  dialogue  between  !>  persons,  among 
whom  are  Dominus,  Satan,  Adam,  and  Eva. 
Beside  fh!>  and  a  few  other  sinjjle  jjieces,  there 
exist  3  distinct  i>ets  of  theiu ;  the  Townlcy  col- 
kctioo,  30  in  number,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Widkirk  abbey,  before  the  siqiprenion 
of  the  monasteries;  uie  Ckyrentrf  collection, 
performed  in  tliat  city  on  the  fenst  of  Corpus 
Chrititi.  42  in  number ;  and  the  Chester  Whit- 
•  ton  oollectioa,  30  in  number.  Miracle  plays 
were  transformed  into  moral  plays  by  exchang- 
ing scriptural  and  historical  characters  for  ab- 
^tr;u't,  allegorical,  or  symbolical  impersonations. 
This  sort  of  religtoos  dnuna  was  in  a  state  of 
Mosiderable  adyanoeroentin  the  reign  of  Henry 
TT.,  and  reached  its  hi;'lir-t  perfection  in  that 
of  Uenry  VII.  Two  prominent  persona^jes  in 
fbem  were  the  Devil,  and  a  witty,  raischiev- 
oosv  profligate  character,  denominated  the  Vice. 
**  By  the  relinquishment  of  abstract  for  individ- 
ual character,"'  s.iys  Mr.  Collier,  "they  paved 
the  way,  by  a  natural  and  easy  gradation,  tor 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  representaticms  of 
real  life  and  mantirrs."  John  Hey  wood,  the 
epigruuimutist,  wlio  belonged  to  the  court  uf 
Henry  VIII.,  coDtlllMlted  to  driving  biblical 
and  idlegorical  personages  from  the  stage,  and 
his  plays  fonn  a  cla^-*  almost  by  themselves, 
term<-d  interludes.  Tho  later  jdayn  of  Bishop 
Bale  also  belong  to  the  period  of  transition,  and 
lie  was  tiho  first  to  apply  the  name  tragedy  and 
eomedy  to  Enq'lisli  dramatic  rej)resentation3. 
The  earliest  cornedy  is  ih©  ''lialph  Roister 
Dobter**  of  Nichols^  Udall,  and  is  at  least  as 
ucteot  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  has  13 
ciiaractera,  9  male  and  4  female,  represents  the 
maoners  of  polished  Mxiety,  and  could  not  he 
performed  in  less  than  24  hours.  It  is  superior 
to  "Gasamat  QvrUm*9  Needle,"  by  Jobn  StiU, 


the  second  in  point  of  time,  which  was  acted  at 
Cambridge  university  in  1566,  and  contains  the 
first  drinking  song  of  any  merit  in  the  language. 
The  earliest  extaut  piece  that  can  be  cjilknl  a 
tragedy  ia  the  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex  "  of  Thomas 
SackvUlo  and  Thomas  Norton,  afterward  named 
the  "Tragedy  of  Gordobuc,"  which  is  in  regu- 
lar blank TersCjConsbts of  5  acts,  and  was  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  in  1661. 
During  n  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  miracle 
plays,  moral  plays,  and  romantic  dramas  were 
prevalent  together.  Tlic  custom  of  acting  Latin 
plays  in  tlie  univerKities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
liridge  cnntinued  till  Cromwell's  time. — From 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
accession  of  Anne  (1 '»^^()-1702),  and  more  par- 
tieolarly  to  the  great  rebellioo  afi80-1648jL 
may  be  reckoned  the  period  of  die  so-called 
old  English  aiitliors.  The  more  limiteil  era  is 
unsurjtassed  in  force,  variety,  and  originality 
of  literary  genius  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Among  thr^  intluences  which  excited  vast  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  were  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  of  the  literatures  of  Italy  and 
France,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
right  theory  of  ttie  solar  system,  Uie  reforma- 
tion, the  jtracticrd  results  then  following  from 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing, 
and  from  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  the  as> 
scrtion  of  indi\  idual  rights,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic sense  of  natiumd  indcpendeuce  and  power. 
Now  ideas  and  interests  aroused  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  old  forms  and  institntioDS,  disa^ 
pearing  from  aetnal  life,  lingered  in  the  imagi- 
nation and  were  idealized  in  ]>octry.  Tlie  lan- 
guage rapidly  grew  to  a  strength  and  affluence 
whlbh  1  )r.  Johnson  declared  adequate  to  every 
purpose  of  use-  and  elegance,  while  a  masculino 
vigor,  sometimes!  coarse,  sometimes  highly  del- 
icate, marked  all  the  diversities  of  character 
and  culture.  The  most  extensive  and  impor- 
tant department  of  literatnre  dnring  this  epodi 
was  the  drama,  which  distinguishes  that  age 
from  all  preceding  and  less  decisively  from  all 
subsequent  periods.  It  had  two  distinct  periods^ 
that  of  the  old  English  dramatists  (in  the  nar- 
rowest use  of  the  term)  prior  to  the  civil  war, 
and  that  of  the  comic  dramatists  after  the  res- 
toration. In  the  former  series  the  most  emi- 
nent nones  are  Harlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman, 
l>eGker,  Webster,  Marston,  Massinger,  Ford, 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  (Miirley.  Among  the 
precursors  of  Shakespeare  were  also  John 
tally,  whose  9  plays,  and  especially  "Endi- 
mion,"  have  ivlways  had  a  few  !idmin-rs  for 
their  dainty  and  conceited  style ;  Thomas  Kyd, 
whose  **  Spanish  Tragedy,"  improved  by  Jon- 
son, U  said  to  have  gone  through  more  (edi- 
tions than  any  other  play  of  the  time ;  Thouius 
Nash,  a  ribald  satirist ;  Robert  Greene,  whoso 
come<lies  are  lively,  fantastic,  and  in  a  florid 
style,  and  whoso  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 
g!iy"  is  one  of  the  latest  plays  in  which  the 
devil  appears  in  person ;  George  Peele,  whose 
"David,  and  BetJuabe^*  has  been  termed  the 
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•attest  foontain  of  pathos  and  harmony  in 
Enf^nrfi  dmaatie  poetry ;  and  Thomas  Lodge, 

wli'i  ,\  v:  iissooiateu  witli  Greene  in  writinf:  the 
Loukmg-(ylas8  for  London  and  Knglauci,"  n 
strange  performance,  in  which  the  propheey  of 
Jonah  against  Nineveh  is  applied  to  the  city  of 
LonUuu.  All  of  these  aboand  in  bontbast  and 
pedantic  classical  allnsions.  A  more  potent 
mirit  waa  Gbristo|^er  Marlowe  (1 56&-*98),  who, 
fhrowlngr  off  the  shaoldeB  of  rhyme,  gave  to 
blank  verse  m  eiisy  inodnlation and  i  li;,  thin,  and 
produced  scenes  and  passages  of  wonderful 
Manty  and  grandeur  amid  rant  and  buffooner- 
ies. Hirt  most  admired  plays  are  the  '*Jcw 
of  Mullis"  "  E<lwurd  II.,'*  and  the  "  Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  and  the  last  best  illns- 
tratea  the  fine  madneas'^  of  hia  oharaeter.  An 
awfld  netancboly  pervades  ihe  fiend  Hephis- 
tophelcs,  nioro  irnpresMve  thftn  the  nmlijrnant 
muth  ascribed  to  him  by  Goethe.  MarK^we 
was  the  immediate  precuw»r  of  WttUan  i  S 1 1  ake- 
speare  (1564-1616),  the  greatest  nnme  in  Eng- 
lisli  literature,  whom  a  i)oet  has  tstyled  the 
genius  of  the  British  iides,'*  and  who  stands  at 
^e  head  of  the  romantio  or  Ohrfetian  drama, 
A  oomparison  of  hia  works  with  those  of  his 
flontemporaries  proves  his  superiority  &5  nn.c  h 
in  judgment  and  taste  as  in  creative  power,  for 
a  large  proportion  of  his  plays  are  more  regu- 
lar than  any  other  prior  to  the  cloi^c  of  tlio 
civil  wars.  The  rules  of  the  classical  dramatic 
art  were  not  then  in  vogue ;  the  French  neo- 
classical drama  had  not  beoi  originated;  and 
though  Shaiceepeare  Tiolaited  the  anofent  nnitlM 
of  time  and  ])lace,  ho  observed  almost  univer- 
sally the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  witich 
is  perhaps  the  only  unity  poasible  in  any  dnunft 
that  cTtth!vi(-e3  tho  wide  scope,  the  fine  mate- 
rials, aatl  the  pu&siiuuate  intensity  of  Christian 
thought.  The  soundest  criticism  has  vindicated 
for  him  the  oharaoter  of  a  profound  artist  as 
welt  88  a  great  and  Inznriant  genius,  and  Ma 
peculiar  excellences  appear  in  the  mai  vc  Tons 
variety  and  verisimilitude  of  his  personages,  in 
tiie  skill  with  which  opposite  characters  are 
frrntiped  and  the  finest  and  mti^t  f^iv^  r-ir",  1 
threads  woven  into  a  bunnoniouH  wei),  and  lu 
the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action 
aaweU  as  the  seTerai  oharaotara  is  worked  out, 
minnte  ftatorea  and  partienhm  heing  poetically 
conceived  with  reft :  l nr  o  tpthe  universal  system 
of  things.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  34  in  num- 
ber (the  authorship  of  aome  of  which,  however, 
is  disiiutcd),  and  are  usually  divided  into  trage- 
dies, comedies,  and  liistories.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  centurv  tlieir  supremo^ 
haa  attained  nnaoalified  and  intelligent  rooog- 
nition.  A  ftiend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  Mennaid,  the  oldest  of  clubs,  was 
Ben  J(m«!on  (1574-1 0;57),  one  of  tho  most  famil- 
iar of  the  names  of  the  old  dramatists.  Be  had 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  tho  classics,  and  la- 
bored to  make  the  laws  of  the  ancients  authori- 
tative in  English  dramatic  art.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  tragedies, Catiline"  and Sejanus,"  and 
i  and  masqnes,  the  best  ot 


which  era  (he  "  Akhamirt)**  V4^MDe^  «r  tihe 
Fox,"andtiie**8tleat'Woinan.**  Thajrarefldl 

of  solid  mat<>rials,  in  a  stately,  eloquent^  but 
often  intolerably  pedantic  style,  and  seem  to 
have  been  prodoeed  alowly  and  upon  delibera- 
tion, the  wit,  fancy,  mid  satire  btiiip  severely 
elaborated.  Dryden  aduiiied  liini  as  tlie  putUru 
of  elaborate  writing;  His  poetical  character 
appears  in  ita  moat  pleaaiiig  aspect  in  theljiioal 
veraee  with  which  Ua  naaqnea  are  Tariea  and 
enlivened,  especially  in  the  pastoral  drama  of 
tho  Sad  Sbc'phenl,"  which  display  an  admir- 
able taste  and  feelings  and  have  aO  the  chaima 
of  sonp.  .Iiinson  tiirv  have  aimed  at  an  audi- 
ence uf  men  of  sense  and  knowledge,  but  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  wrote  for  men  of  fashion  and 
the  world.  Of  the  68  plaja  pnbliahed  under 
thetr  joint  namee,  Beanmont  may  hare  had  a 
part  in  only  17.  They  are  keen,  vivacions,  and 
often  degant,  but  slight  and  snnerticiai  in  com- 
pariaon  with  Shakespeare^a  ana  Jonson'a;  tiie 
songs  scattered  through  them  are,  however, 
among  the  most  subtly  beautiful  in  the  language. 
The  dramas  of  George  Chapman  (1557-1684), 
the  traoalator  of  Homers  contain  more  Uiink- 
Ing"  than  thoae  of  meet  of  hIa  oontemporaries ; 
tlr  y  l  ave  many  p«sHa^:es  of  striking  grandeur, 
are  in  a  lofty  and  extravagant  style,  and  their  con- 
templations on  the  nature  of  man  and  the  wofU 
leave  impressions  favoral  lc  to  ynoral  escellenoe. 
The  "Fortunatus"  and  •  lioiic^t  Whore"  of 
Thomtt  Decker  have  graceful  and  genial  pas- 
sagea.  and  the  "  Duchess  of  Malfy "  and  "  White 
DevH  ^  of  John  Vehatw  are  ftiO  of  horrm  elev- 
crly  managed,  and  have  been  esteemed  among 
the  most  striking  tragic  productions  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  modem  reputation  of  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton  rests  chiefly  on  his  "  Witch,"  which  mny 
have  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the  superuatur:ii 
scenery  in  "Macbeth  f  and  the  coarse  plays  of 
John  llaraton  abound  in  murders,  ghosts,  and 
eoonifbl  satire.  Of  tho  tragedies  of  Philip  Mas- 
singer  (15S4-IG40),  the  "Duke  of  Milan"  and 
the  "  Fatal  Dowry"  are  among  the  best ;  and  of 
his  comedies,  the  "Picture,"  the  "Bondman," 
and  "A  Very  Woman."  Ilif^  "  Vf  w  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts"  still  keeps  the  btage,  lor  which  it  is 
indebted  to  its  effective  character  of  Sir  Gilea 
Overreach.  Hb  style  has  an  etisy  and  mt^estio 
flow,  and  ''he  fa  read,"  says  Lamb,  "  witli  com- 
posure and  placid  delight."  John  Ford  (1586- 
preferred  dark  vices  and  the  deepest  die- 
tress  for  subjects,  and  his  works  make  a  and  and 
abiding  impression,  ha\nng,  as  Hallam  remarks, 
the  power  over  tears.  lie  seems  to  liave  taken 
•n  intellectual  plcasnro  in  revolving  the  various 
posaibiUties  ana  revenges  of  sin,  and  the  best  of 
his  plays  bears  the  tiUe  of  the  "  Broken  Heart.'* 
Thomas  Hey  wood,  an  indefatigable  and  popular 
dramatist,  wrote  "  beaatiful  proaeputinto  heroic 
metre."  James  Shirl^  (died  In  1667)  ia  the  laat 
of  this  circle  of  dramatists,  and  the  least  remark- 
able either  fur  merits  or  faults.  Under  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  ascendency  of  tho  Puritans, 
who  had  always  been  at  feud  with  the  wits,  the 
tbeatrea  were  cloeed,  and  the  players  flowed. 
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At  the  Te<t oration,  the  f!ramfi  ttm  revived  under 
th&  Intluciicc  of  Freucii  rult!*,  and  of  ft  strong 
•nti-PuriUn  reaction,  and  the  larger  part  of 
tlM|riajsfor40  yean  wre  dedared  bjMjuaalaj 
to  be  •  ^BgrMe  tothe  English  language  and  Ae 
national  character.   A  sliamclessness,  as  inele- 
gant    it  was  immoral,  was  the  common  char- 
acteri^ic  of  the  dnuiia.  To  ridieole  and  degrade 
Tirtue,  sincerity,  ami  |)rudence,  was  the  hi:^iness 
of  the  statje,  wliicU  it  followed  with  uii  unpu- 
denoe  so  nnblusbing  as  to  have  the  charm  of 
^iftboboal  naUeU.   Blank  verse  was  for  a  time 
ib|ifaMMd  by  rhyme,  bat  the  tro^'ic  authors  soon 
retamed  to  the  fomu-r,  and  the  cotuic  sank  to 
fkmiliar  prose.  The  b«tst  tragedies  of  the  period 
arc  the  "  Oqihan  "  and  *'  Venice  Preserved  "  of 
Thoina:i  Otway  (1651-'86);  and  t!inrif:!t  the 
former  dispieaaea  tlie  delicacy  of  our  age,  tho 
latter  has  been  more  freqaently  represented 
than  aoj  oUier  tngedr  after  those  of  Shake- 
speare. The  geoitis  of  the  nnhappy  poet  appean 
e*{>ecially  in  pathetic  driir.i  atii -in  dT  p:i-jjion» 
aod  uiiti&ry,  and  few  heroines  havo  l>eeu  so 
kighly  honored  with  the  tribute  of  tears  as  Bel- 
Ti<lera  in  "  Venice  Preserved."    John  Dryden, 
who  wa^i  rivalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries 
m  a  satirical,  didactic,  and  lyric  poet,  abused  his 
ni«  fifia  to  attiia  dramatlo  soooe«i  the  baalty 
*r  wfaieh  nature  had  denied  falm.  His  '*  Don 
SLba>tian,"   "Spanish  Friar,"  and    "  All  for 
Lore,"  aro  the  best  of  numerous  tr^edies  and 
eoraediee,  the  absurd  bombast  and  ruMMiy  of 
which  have  made  them  almost  forgotten  not- 
witli^udtng  their  surprising  incidents,  stately 
declamation,  and  harmonious  numbers.  The 
Fatal  Discovery"  of  Thomas  Southeme,  the 
**Jaiie  Shore"  of  Nicholas  Bowe,  tho  "Fatal 
Curitt-ity''  of  William  Lillo,  tho  ''Mourning 
Bride  "  of  Congreve,  and  the  "  Kival  Queen  " 
«f  Nathaniel  Lee,  may  also  be  inentioaed  araong 
■nooe«»«ful  fnu^i'diea.    The  proper  reprc-rnta 
lives  of  the  et>!uody  of  this  period  are  ^VlliiaIIl 
Wycherly,  William  Conjireve, George  Farquhar, 
and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  among  their  profli* 
sate  plays  the  most  popular  were  the  **  Plain 
Dealer"  and  tho  "Country  Wife,""I/0ve  for 
Love"  and  the  "  Way  of  the  World,"  the  "  ileanx 
fltnrtagem"  and  the  "Trip  to  the  Jubilee,** 
and  the  "Provoked  Husband"  and  the  "Pro- 
voked Wife."  link  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Shod- 
vell,  and  Sir  George  Etbenge  also  deserve 
mention  among  tboae  who  made  the  stage 
ae  imrooval  as  their  talents  permitted.  The 
•*Cawle«  Husband"  and  other  plays  of  Collcy 
Obfaar,  and  the  "Busy  Body"  and  "Bold 
flinilw  fi»r  a  Wife*'  of  fEra.  OentliTT*,  eonneet 
the  peno«l  of  the  restoration  with  that  of  Anne. 
Among  the  non-dramatic  poets  of  the  )H:ini>d 
from  Ehzabeth   to   Anne,   Edmund  Spenser 
Q658-'99),  John  Milton  (1008-1674),  and  John 
Drydeo  (1631-1700),  successively  held  prefimi- 
n-  [K  c.    Tho  unfinished  product  a[  Spenser's 
iwMinatiwi,  the  "  FaSry  Queen,"  is  a  monument 
if  iSa  ooBlMiplatiTa  mi  retrospeetlire  thought 
of  the  E!i2:sbeChan  age,  an  age  as  philosophical 
as  it  waa  adveatuious.  The  moral  allegory, 
YOU  TIL^ia 
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which  ha<l  beennmonptho  carlio!4  fruitsof  mod- 
ern literature,  wm  bruught  U>  perfection  in  thb 
poem,  which  presents  exquisitely  Ixmuiiful  pic- 
toraa  of  an  ideal  ohivaliy  in  a  land  of  enchant- 
ment Yet  the  descriptions  of  an  imaginary 
^Vi.tM,  tliough  luxuriant  and  circumstantial, 
often  lack  the  interest  of  real  life,  and  atfect  us 
as  remote  and  abstract  speculations.  Its  peon> 
liar  stanza,  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  a 
modifiuatiou  of  the  Italian  ottatarima,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Alexandrine  to  each  verso  to  give 
a  fiiU  and  sweeping  cloae,  was  an  innovation  in 
the  art  of  poetry,  and  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Shenstone  in  his  "Schoolmistress,"  Beattie 
in  his  "Minstrel,"  Byron  in  his  *<ChUde 
Uarold,"  Thomson  in  his  "Castle  of  Indo- 
lence," Shelley  in  his  "Revolt  of  Islam,'^  and 
by  many  other  English  poets.  The  "  Shepherd's 
Kalendar,"  and  the  hymns  to  "Love"  and 
^  Beauty,"  are  among  tbe  finest  of  Spenser's  mi- 
nor pieces,  the  last  revealing  his  sympathy  with 
Platonic  doctrines.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
the  "  Fa«ry  Queen"  were  the  songs  and  sonnets 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  the  "S^nt  Peter's  Ck>m- 
p!;i;nt"  and  "Mary  Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears'* 
oi  iiobert  Southwell ;  the  CivU  Wars,** "  CJom- 
plaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  nomeroas  minor 
pieces  of  Saunel  Daniel,  of  a  pensive 
and  in  remarkably  pure  style;  the  •'Baron's 
Wars"  and  tho  "  Polyulbion"  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton, the  former  a  metrical  chronicle,  and  the 
latter  an  tairaense  piece  of  metrioal  topography, 
which  contains  also  strikinjr  national  legends 
and  ingenious  all^rical  aiid  inythoIo|rical  in- 
ventions ;  the  few  and  brief  poems  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton;  the  "Orchestra"  and  the  "Soul of 
Man  and  tho  Immortality  thereof**  of  Sir  John 
Davios,  the  latter  a  happily  condensed  piece 
of  metaphysical  reasoning ;  tho  satires  of  Bishop 
Hall,  the  earliest  in  the  language  except  the 
**  Steele  Glass"  of  Gascoyne ;  tho  .satires,  elegies, 
and  various  lyrics  of  John  Doune,  wiiieh  are 
rather  metiiiad  problems  than  poems,  strongly 
manifesting  the  metaphvsical  tendenOT*  then 
common  in  poetry,  but  which  reveal  a  snotle  in- 
tellect and  fruitt'id  fancy,  though  obscure  in 
thought,  rugged  in  versification,  and  full  of  aa 
bad  allwladoas  and  eonoella  as  are  to  l>e  found 
In  the  ccntt  ry  ;  the  poems  of  the  brothers 
Phineas  and  iiilcs  Fletcher,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  *^  Purple  latand,"  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  human  soul  and  body, 
and  "Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  which 
is  one  of  the  mast  beautiful  of  religious  com- 
positions; and  the  sacred  poems  of  the  coun- 
try parson,  George  Henert  In  Scotland^ 
Alexander  Scott  :-riJ  Sir  Richard  Maitloaa 
wrote  brief  poems ;  Alexander  Montgomery, 
the  "Cherry  and  the  Sloe;"  Alexander  Hurae^ 
the  "Day  Estival;"  King  James  VI.,  the 
"  Essay  t«  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesio  ;"  tlie  carl  of  Stirling,  his  "Recrea- 
tions with  the  Muses;"  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  his 
few  songs ;  and  WilHam  Dmmmond,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  his  son- 
nets, madcigala,  and  larger  pieces.  Marlowe's 
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translations  from  Ovid  and  T-uran  ;  Sandjs's 
from  Ovid  and  the  Psalms :  ilarringtou's  ver- 
kon  of  Ariotto,  Fuuiliair«*c  of  CsmoSns,  and 
the  more  itnporfnnt  versions  of  Homer  by 
Chapman  and  of  Tasso  hy  Puirfax,  also  belong  to 
this  period.  Tlie  literary  genius  of  the  age  of 
Pnritaa  aac^ndeucv,  betwe«n  the  Elizabetlum 
•pooh  and  tiiat  m  the  restontloii,  ealinlnated 
in  Milton,  who  has  no  rivals  in  epic  poetry  but 
Homer  and  Dante.  His  career  illustrates  the 
literary  character  of  his  age.  Prior  to  IMO,  he 
had  produced  hig  L' Allegro,"  "II  PonRcro«!0," 
and  "Comus,"  the  most  plensingof  lii^  produc- 
tions, abounding  in  passages  fre(iiiently  qnote<l, 
exquisite  for  iomgination,  sentiment,  and  ma- 
rieal  rhythm;  hte  **Lycidas,"  an  ei^oymentof 
which  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  a  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry;  ond  his  "  Ode  on  the  Nativity," 
one  of  tho  finest  in  tlio  language.  During  the 
period  of  civil  conflict  and  Croinwellian  rule, 
from  1010  to  1660,  he  wrote  no  poetry  at  all  ex- 
cept a  few  sonnets,  bat  produced  his  various  po- 
leraieal  prose  treawea;  end  it  is  remarkable  tmit 
there  was  at  tiiattitne  an  ahnost  entire  eenatioii 
of  pnre  li'i-iloroin  England.  Tlio  conteropo- 
raiy  poets,  without  au  exception  of  any  conse- 
qoeoce,  had  their  eras  of  activity  only  before 
the  PtrTijrgle  and  after  It,  or  in  exile  or  in 
priaun  during  it,  and  the  intellect  of  tho  coun- 
try was  occupied  in  producing  a  huge  mass  of 
oontroversial  prose^  oolj  a  very  slight  propor- 
tion of  whkh  has  taiken  a  place  In  the  ntep- 
ftture.  One  literary  man  only  was  undisturb- 
ed and  uninterested  by  the  events  of  the  time. 
While  Er.gl;md  was  m  throes  and  confasion, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  wa.^  quietly  meditating  !n 
his  garden  at  Norwich  U{>on  sepulchral  nms 
and  the  quincuncial  lorengc.  The  ^'  Parade 
Los(|**  thoQsb  pabUsbed  after  tho  restorattoo, 
-was  an  early  oonoeptloii  of  Milton,  and  bean 
tlio  impress  of  this  period  of  fieroe  discnsMon 
and  of  moral  and  theological  strife.  Its  sab- 
Ject,  the  fall  of  man,  is  nerhaps  wHhont  an 
eqaal  in  epical  grandeur,  ana  its  most  prominent 
personage,  if  not  its  hero,  is  the  fallen  archangel 
Satan,  whose  ruined  splendor  and  power  of  dar- 
ing and  of  sufferance  make  him  one  of  the  8al>- 
Ibnestereadons  of  poetry.  The  latest  poems  of 
Milton,  "  Paradise  Regained  "  and  "  Sjimson  Ag- 
onistes,"  are  of  inferior  worth.  Among  the  con- 
temporaries of  Milton  were  Thomas  Carew, 
Francis  Quarks  George  Wither,  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, Robert  Herrick,  Richard  Lovelace,  Sir 
Bichord  Fanshawe,  Richard  Croshaw,  Abraham 
Oowlejf  Henry  Yangban,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir 
traiiant  Darenant,  Edmmid  Waller,  and  Samnel 
Butler.  Tho  songs  and  short  amatory  pieces 
of  Carew  were  the  precursors  of  numerons  sim- 
ilar'prodoetf  008  written  by  gay  and  accomplished 
cavaliers  ard  murticrs,  m  the  *'  Ballad  npon  a 
Wedding,"  and  many  otiier  poems  of  Backling, 
adirirabie  for  their  witty  levity ;  tlM  odea  and 
iongs  of  Lovelace ;  the  miscellaneons  poems  of 
Fanshawe ;  and,  superior  to  all  others,  the  graco- 
f\il  occcisional  poem-  r  f  r'  nvley  and  Waller.  Tho 
melodioiM  verse  of  Walier  was  especially  ad- 


mired, and  was  diligently  stndled  hy  Pope.  Cow- 
ley (1618-*€7)  was  the  most  |>opnlar  poet  of  Un 
time,  thoa^h  full  of  metaphysical  conceits.  His 
Anacreontics,  the  happiest  of  his  pieces,  nre  live- 
ly, joyous,  and  highly  embellished.   The  '•  Coop- 
er's Hill "  of  Denhani  is  meditative  in  character, 
and  in  vigorous  aud  rhythmical  couplets^  and 
the  "Qoi^bert"  of  DaYeoant  was  far  a  tiase 
regarded  as  n  monument  of  genius.    The  reli- 
gious poems  of  Quarles,  Crashaw,  and  Vaagh- 
an  may  he  classed  together.    The  prodnctiona 
of  Herrick  and  Wither  exliihit  playfulness  of 
fancy  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  varied  in  the 
former  hv  frequent  grossnefs  and  indelicacy. 
The  "Hudlbras^'  of  Butler,  a  work  of  inexbaast- 
iUe  wit,  which  was  perpetnally  qnoted  for  half 
a  century,  belongs  chronologically,  as  also  do 
many  others  of  the  later  poems  of  Milton  and 
his  contemporaries,  to  the  age  when  Dryden 
and  the  comic  dramatists  were  prevalent.  Tho 
rapidity  of  conception  and  case  of  expre^itioa 
of  Dryden  made  him  a  contributor  in  various 
deportments  of  Uteratore.  The  greatest  of  bis 
satires  are    Absalom  and  Acthitophel,"  and 
"Mac  Flecknoo,"  and  tho  fir-t  lines  of  his  fine 
controversial  poem,  the  "Hind  and  Paotber," 
are  among  tho  most  mnncal  in  the  langnagsi 
A  t!:inker  as  well  as  poet,  his  argnment^  flow  in 
Imriiionious  verse,  and  his  conceptions  have  a 
strikingly  intellectnal  character  and  stand  in  log^ 
kalaequenoe.  HiaTarioo8,tboaKb  not  bis  greats 
est,  exeellenoes  appear  in  his  **  FsMe^'  and  hto 
"Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day."    Among  hU  con- 
temporaries, the  verses  of  some  of  whom  have 
retained  their  popularity,  were  Mnrvell,  Roch- 
ester, Charles  Cotton,  Sedley,  Jolui  Philips, 
Oldham,  Roscommon,  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and 
PomfVet. — Tho  old  English  prose  writers  are 

rmdiy  distiognisbed  iot  sterling  asoaa,  and 
a  Btyle  co^pioiia  to  redundant,  adonod 
with  all  the  wealth  of  the  imagination  rather 
than  with  judicious  tasto.  Their  diction  is 
deformed  by  abounding  pedantry,  their  collo- 
cation of  words  and  phrases  is  in  imitation  of  4 
the  Latin,  and  their  periods  are  tediously  pro- 
longed and  unrhythmically  oonstmcted;  yet 
they  are  nervous  and  effective  though  ungraoelUl 
wrftera,  seldom  df^enerate  into  indefinite  wd 
aimless  phraseology,  \>\\t  rrowd  their  sentences 
with  raeaninff.  Tho  most  admirable  prose  writer 
of  the  Eliahethan  period  is  Richard  Hooker 
(1568-1600),  whose  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  is 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence; 
and  its  sober  richness  of  style,  its  fulness  of 
imagery  united  with  condensation  of  thought, 
was  unapproached  by  any  other  writer  during 
the  next,  contnrv.  The  yorum  Organon  of 
Lord  Bacon  (1561-1626),  the  roost  influential 
and  original  philosophical  wwlc  that  has  been 

I produced  in  Engl-md,  was  written  in  Latin, 
lis  "  Advancement  of  Learning,*'  a  *' globe  of 
the  intellectnal  universe,'*  with  a  note  of  those 
parts  not  yet  improved  by  the  labor  of  man,  be 
compared  to  the  noise  which  mnsidans  nwka 
while  they  are  ttniingtheir  instruin.  nf-,  "which 
is  nothing  pleasant  to  bear,  bat  yet  is  a  cause  wl^ 
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tiMnviielMirMteaftervttd;''  •odafcthe  okm 
df  Ml  Mirvej  he  pra^Beted  that  "tb«  tibird  p«> 

HcmI  of  tiino  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  Greciiiu 
and  Hoinau  learning."  ilis  style,  luutUiy  seoten- 
tioQj  and  imnewbat  stif^  became  more  imagiaa* 
tivLV,  richer,  and  eoflc-r  with  ]ih  iiicrt-jising  ycar-i ; 
hut  Ltiuugh  his  fuiu^y  wa^j  ot  iho  brighttst,  iio 
allowed  to  it  no  other  office  than  that  of  minis- 
teriog  to  naaoo.  ilis  applicatioa  of  tboi^l  to 
parposes  of  utility  and  progress,  with  a  view  to 
the  practical  re.^tituiion  of  man  to  the  sovcr- 
eimtf  of  natore,  Las  entered  as  a  characteristic 
men  t  into  the  pubUo  mind  of  England.  Ills 
K-wavd'  are  among  the  mastcrpiecoj  of  Eng- 
Ikh  prose,  aad  aro  equally  emineut  fur  |jovvcr 
of  czpreauon  and  for  compact  and  solid  wi^om. 
CkwrtamDoraty  prodnotioiia  were  the  Arcadia" 
and  13m  '«DeAiM0  of  Poeiy"  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney,  the  former  of  which  was  universally  read 
and  arltiiired;  the  '*  History  of  the  World"  of 
Sir  Walter  lialeigh,  written  in  th©  Tower:  the 
'*Chruui(lo  of  England"  and  "  Survoy  of  Lon- 
don" of  Johu  Stow  ;  the  chronicles  of  Raphael 
Holinshed ;  the  collection  of  voyages  hy  Richard 
HaUoyt;  the  Farohaa  hia  Pikrinia"  of  Samuel 
PnrehaM ;  the  '*  Relation  of  a  Journey,"  of 
CiL-urj;e  S  ii:  !\  - ;  the  "Epistol.-u  IL i-Eiianio"  of 
Jmties  liovv  cli ;  the  "  History  of  the  Turks"  of 
Ricliord  KnoUes ;  and  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews  and  Dr.  T><'r>ne,  mosaics  of  qiiaintnoss, 
quotation,  vvi^idoni,  lolly,  siibtlcty,  and  ecstasy. 
The  writings  uf  John  Lilly  produced  a  marked 
eSact  on  mnch  of  the  EUxabeUtan  literature. 
His  **  Enphues,"  a  doll  atoiy  a  young  AthO' 
nian,  in  a  smooth  style,  full  of  affected  coiu  eUs 
and  recondite  similes,  was  the  model  atltcr  which 
witarad  gallants  formed  their  oonveraation  and 
writing.  Tlie  ladies  uf  tho  court  were  ntiiong 
his  pupils,  and  Blount  (1C32)  renmrks  that  the 
beauty  who  oonld  not  "  parky  Euphuisme" 
waa  as  Uttle  XMgirded  a»  one  that  coold  not 
apeak  Wench,  under  Jamea  I.  waa  prodnoed 
tb©  translation  of  the  Biblo  whicli  has  been 
^oerully  in  authority  from  that  time.  Between 
BaeoQ  and  Looike,  Uie  most  acute  of  English 
metaphysicians  was  TJionias  Ilubbcs  (1588- 
1C79),  whoso  poliliciU  theories  are  collected  in 
his  "  Leviathan."  His  stylo  is  unifurnily  excel- 
lent, a  merit  whioh  belonga  to  no  one  of  his 
predaoeseont.  Among  his  oontemporaries  were 
t!ie  8coptical  [ihilusopher  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  who  wroto  also  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  the  antiquaries  William  Oaiuden, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
John  Speed;  Jolin  Selden,  the  author  of  a 
"Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honor,"  and  wlmse  ad- 
mirahle  **  Table  Talk"  was  published  after  his 
death;  the  obroiioh^^  Ardibishop  Ueher; 
William  Chillingworth,  whoso  "Religion  of 
Protestants"  ia  a  model  of  perspicuous  reason- 
ing; Peter  Heylin,  a  wit  and  divine,  the  anthor 
of  "  Microro'?mu8 ;"  John  Hales,  a  preacher  and 
GoatroverbiuIi.-it;  John  Gauden,  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  tho  famous  "Kikon  Haailike,"  whicIi  ])ro- 
femul  to  enuMiate  from  tlte  pea  of  Ciiarles  I. ; 
aoti  the  two  BMMt  doqtMnt  of  tha  old  English  di- 


Tiiiea,JoBepIiHaU<m4-166eXaiid  Jeremy  Taj- 
lor  (1618-1667),  whose  woru  are  monnmenta 

of  their  own  ubililies  and  of  the  pedantic  tastea 
of  tlie  age.  Tlie  "  Contemplations  "  of  Hall  are 
anporior .  to  any  of  tho  writings  of  Taylor  in. 
continuity  of  thought,  but  the  latter  has  perhaps 
had  uo  equal  lu  the  pulpit  ia  the  splendor  of 
his  imagination,  and  is  otlen  called  the  Shake- 

Seare  of  divines.  The  most  carious  works  of 
e  time  are  the  *'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  of 
Robert  Burton  (1576-1040),  comjMjsed  largely 
of  apt  and  learned  quotations  from  rare  authors, 
constantly  intermingled  with  the  writer*8  owu 
tlion;;ht8,  and  which  exhiliits  in  every  part 
great  spirit  and  power,  and  bus  the  charm  (if  a 
full  anu  vigorous  style;  and  the  **Religio  Me- 
dici," ''Urn  Bnrial,"  and  other  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (160B-1689X  whose  popularity 
has  revived  in  our  own  day — elaborately  quaint 
compo>itiuus,  fascinating  from  their  pensivo- 
iiess  akin  to  melancholy,  their  paradoxes,  and 
their  occasional  subtlety  and  imaginative  bril- 
liancy. Under  the  heu<l  of  essays  or  «kett  hc3 
may  bo  chusse<l  the  "  Gull's  Hornbook"  of  tho 
dramatist  Decker,  tho  ''Characters"  of  Sir 
Thomas  Orerbury,  the  "Resolves'*  of  Owen 
Feltlianj,  the  "  Microi oculography"  attributed 
to  Bishop  Karle,  tlie  miscelluneous  pieces  of  Sir 
Ucnry  Wotion.  and  the  "Discourses  by  way 
of  Essays  "  of  Cowley.  Tho  last  arc  w^ritten  in 
a  placid  and  perspicuous  style,  very  unlike  the 
affected  obs<  iirities  (»f  his  poems,  and  may  be 
j'eckoned  among  the  earliest  models  of  good 
writing  in  English  prose.  John  Locke  (1682- 
1704)  is  tho  author  of  treatises  on  civil  govern- 
ment, education,  and  tiie  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  which  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty 
and  toleration  in  opinion  and  government ;  but 
his  most  important  work  is  tho  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  wliich  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophy,  and 
displays  and  tnealcatesa  careful,  tentative  oWer- 
vation  of  intellectual  liabits.  Itheli>cd  to  convert 
inetapliysics  from  scholnstic  problems  into  prac- 
tical and  clearly  intelligible  analyses,  but  its  in- 
delinitcness  in  the  ose  of  the  phrase  "  ideas  of 
reflection  "  has  left  tho  essential  character  and 
tendency  of  the  Lockean  system  in  dispute  be- 
tween sensationali-sts  and  idealists.  Two  writ- 
ers who  at  this  time  deviated  from  the  track 
which  English  speculation  has  chiefly  followed, 
and  in  whom  Plut()nic  tendencies  predominated, 
were  Ralph  Cudw(  1 1  'i,  the  author  of  the  *•  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe,"  and  Henrjr 
More,  the  author  of  the  "Mystery  ofGodllness," 
the  "  Mystery  uf  Itdquity,"  and  other  worka 
which  were  once  very  popular.  The  sermons 
of  Barrow,  South,  and  TiUotson  were  respect- 
ivcly  esteemed  for  strength,  wit^  and  rational 
unction,  but  ilia  last  have  retaine<l  least  of  their 
fonner  popularity.  To  this  period  belong  most 
of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  which  test  tho 
power  of  tho  language  in  vigorons  and  lofty 
declamation,  the  Orirjines  Sarrtr  of  Stillingfleet, 
tho  theological  treatises  of  Sherlock,  the  "  Ex- 
positfoftorthe  Greed  '*  of  Peanon,  the  "Expoal- 
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tion  of  the  XXXTX.  Articles"  of  Bishop  Bnmct, 
the  "  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest"  and  other  works 
of  Baiter,  the  expository  wortai  of  Leigliton, 

Owen,  and  Henry,  and  tlio  writings  of  tlio 
Quakers  George  Fox,  Robert  Burrlny.  William 
Penn,  and  Thomas  Hlwood.  This  n>:e  of  divines 
and  comic  dramatists  was  also  distin^nii-^lit  d  for 
its  devotion  to  practical  science  under  ihe  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  and  chemistry  and 
physics  became  as  fashiouabto  ms  wine  and  Jove, 
and  as  much  respected  as  defences  of  the  T^Hy. 
InHtanci'Hofthis  tendency  are  the  "Piseovery  of 
a  New  World  "  and  the  other  so  called  "mathe- 
naticd  works**  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  "  History 
of  the  Royal  Society'*  of  Sprat,  the  "  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth"  of  Thomas  Burnet,  the 
"Svlva"  and  ♦'Terra"  of  Evelyn,  the  "Observ  a- 
tions" and  the  "Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Creation**  of  John  Ray,  and  ahore 
all  I'tli' In  the  "Considerations  on  the  Fsefnl- 
ue»8  of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  and  other 
works,  philosophical  and  religions,  of  Robert 
Boyle,  and  the  Philotoph  nr  Xafur'ahii  Prinrlpia 
Mathtmatica  of  Sit  }s^<^  Newton.  Anioiigunti- 
qnarian  works  were  the  MmiaMiron  Anglieanum 
of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  Athena  Q3Boniam$ 
of  Anthony  k  Wood,  the  history  of  the  order  of 
tlie  frarter  by  Elias  Aslmiole.  the  "Miscellaiiu^" 
of  John  Aubrey,  and  the  I\tdera  of  Thouias 
Bymer,  who  suo  wrote  a  cnrions  treatise  on 
trap '^v,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  enttcired 
according  to  certain  stately  notions  derived 
from  Uic  ancients.    Works  of  high  literary 
Interest  are  tlie  "Worthies  of  England"  of 
Thomas  ruller,  one  of  the  strangest  hooks  in 
tlie  A  -  >ili],  a  melange  of  oddity,  sagacity,  and  hu- 
mor, in  a  pithy  style ;  the  "  History  of  the  Re- 
hellion**  m  Lord  Clarendon,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  deliberate  partiality,  is  ndmirahle  for  itspor- 
traitureii  of  character  and  its  animated  narra- 
tlTe;  the  "  Observations  on  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands"  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple ;  the  histories  of  the  reformation  and  of  his 
own  times  hy  (lilhert  Hurnet;  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  of  John  Bnnyan,  a  specimen  of 
homely  English,  the  fhiit  of  a  lively  and  pow- 
erfnl  imapi nation  cultivated  only  by  the  study 
of  the  Seripturea ;  and  the  half  poetical  "  Com- 
plete Angler"  of  laiak  Walton,  who  also  wrote 
some  pleasing  hiographiea.  Kinor  worlu  were 
the  translations  and  political  pamphlets  of  Sir 
Robert  L'Estrange,  the  "  Contemplations"  of  Sir 
Matthew  Uale,  the  "Essays"  on  ancient  and 
modem  learning  hy  Temple,  and  the  **Beifleo- 
tions"  in  answer  to  them  by  Wotton.  Tom 
P'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown,  "merry  fellows,''  tlie 
last  cf  the  wits  of  the  restoration,  wrote  comic 
and  lieentkras  compositions  in  proflo  and  verse. 
The  ** Short  View,"  &c.,  of  Jeremy  Collier  was 
Ihe  beginning  i  f  n  <  ontroversy  between  him 
and  the  comic  dramatists  which  resulted  in  the 
reformation  of  the  theatre.— "With  the  reign 
of  Anne  (1702-'14)  bej^ns  a  now  era  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  when  the  afflnence  of  the 
older  literature  gave  way  to  correctness.  Tho 
xnka  oC  Ibo  ark  wera  better  wtdeiwlood,  sl^la 


was  cleared  of  its  rednndancie?*,  and  wit  re- 
fined firom  its  alloy.  The  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
hethsn  period,  hi  sn  age  of  fltopendotw  changes, 

on  the  confines  between  barbarism  and  renoo- 
menf,  had  dealt  with  the  original  passions  and 
princi])le9  of  human  natorc^  ana  had  fiwnd 
their  illust rational  in  the  pageantry  of  past  in- 
stitutions and  in  dreams  of  tne  future.  As  the 
English  advanced  to  tlio  character  of  a  polished 
na^on,  lodng  the  blnfihess  and  hMitinesa  of 
flteir  older  manners,  their  nteratnre  also  heesnM 
le---s  V,  i'll  Miicl  ill  it^  ri^inance  and  rnorc 

regular  in  its  outline^i,  the  suggestions  of  genius 
l>eing  moulded  by  the  rules  of  taste.  As  en- 
riched and  refined  by  the  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  which  is  often  called  tJie  Augustan  ago 
of  tho  literature,  the  language  was  almost  finally 
formed.  Hie  fiuhioos  and  friT<dities  of  elegant 
and  artificial  Itfo  heeame  the  themei  of  poets 
and  ca^'ayists,  and  wliilo  the  hiphest  regions  of 
poetry  and  speculation  were  abandoned,  books 
were  no  longer  confined  to  the  learned  or  carl* 
ons,  bnt  were  gradually  s-pread  arnonc  nil  classes. 
Men  of  letters  now  first  became  known  in  Eng- 
land as  a  distinct  class  in  society.  To  bring 
philosophy  out  of  closets  and  Ubnuies,  schoob 
and  colleges,  and  to  make  It  dwell  In  clubs  and 
assemhlies,  at  tea  tables,  and  in  coffee  houses, 
was  the  object  which  Steele  proposed  to  him- 
self. That  school  of  poetir  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  adoption  of  French  rules  tinder  Charles 
II.,  which  acmiired  stability  from  the  trajiscen- 
deot  powers  of  Dryden,  and  which  was  now  per> 
fected  by  Alexander  Pop©  (1688-1744'|,  retained 
its  ascendency  nearly  through  the  18tn  century. 
The  follies  of  las  feelile  copyists  have  reacted  in- 
juriously upon  the  fame  of  the  great  master  <rf 
tne  school.  For  half  a  centtny  the  notion  pre- 
vailed thatwhofvrr  deviated  from  the  standard 
of  I'ope  was  wortliy  only  to  figur«  in  tlio  Dun- 
ciad ;"  but  somewhat  later  it  became  common 
to  deny  to  him  poetic  genius,  imagination,  and 
versatility,  and  to  decry  his  wit,  epigrammatic 
force,  and  faultless  numbers,  by  confonnding  # 
them  with  the  imitations  of  the  dan<»8  who  baa 
caught  something  of  hts  metre  hot  noChtng  of 
his  spirit  His  correctn<"-^  v.  n-^  branded  as  the 
badge  of  unimaginative  and  artificial  verse,  and 
moy  almost  be  namhwed  among  the  lost  arts. 
Yet  Campbell  and  Byron  were  zealous  to  do  him 
justice,  and  the  latter  compared  the  poetry  of 
the  18tb  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of 
bis  own  times  to  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  boasts 
that  thooghhe  assisted  in  rearing  the  gandy  and 
fantastic  Ptrnctnro,  lie  had  never  defaced  nor 
depreciated  the  monuments  of  a  purer  taste. 
Tho  vigor  of  conception  andpOfaitoi  expression 
which  distingnish  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "  Epbtle  from  Eloisa 
to  Alxlard,"  the  '^Satires,"  and  the  "  Dunriad," 
will  at  least  vindicate  for  thorn  the  bigbeat  rank 
in  a  peenHar  and  admirahlo  dass  cf  coroposi* 
tions.  His  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  though 
nn-Homcric,  are  valuable  additions  to  English 
literature.  The  finest  contemporary  poetical 
prodofitioiia  ware  the  Letter  from  Italy,*'  tho 
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»  and  the  '  Cato'*  of  Addison,  the 
oeto-^U«bio  si^ires  and  occasional  pieces  of 
Swift,  the  "  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Pastorals" 
of  Gay,  the  "Hermit"  and  the  "Night  Piece 
on  D«ath"  of  Parnell,  and  the  "Gentle  Shep- 
herd** of  the  Scotch  poet  Allan  Ramsay.  The 
names  of  Prior,  TickelL,  Garth,  Bladcmora, 
Ambrose  Philifis,  .Somcrvillc,  and  Anne  count- 
ers of  Winchel»ea,  ako  belong  here.  It  is 
ntnarked  by  Wordsworth  that  between  the 
publiciition  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  of  tlu-  "Si  ii- 
aons''  of  James  Thomson  (1700-1748),  witli  the 
cxeeptioD  of  the  WindaorForei^i '  of  Voiw  and 
•  paasage  in  the  ^  Noctnmal  Beverie"  of  the 
ooanteea  of  Winohebea,  not  a  dii|^«  new  image 
of  external  nature  was  produced  in  pot  try.  The 
"Seasons"  are  almost  the  only  memorial  which 
die  age  hee  left  <Mr  poetical  sympathy  with  natu- 
ral scenery.  It  was  original  ai?  well  in  style  as 
in  sabstance,  fur  its  blwik  vctm)  hm  au  ca^y 
floiw  peculiar  to  itself.  The  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence" is  a  successful  imitation  of  the  Danner 
(rif  Spenser,  and  has  great  and  peculiar  beanty. 
The  "  Nij^'ht  Thoughts"  of  Edward  Young 
(1681-1765)  is  also  in  effective  blank  verse,  dis- 
•ertational  rather  Uian  simply  poetical,  in  a  sna- 
lained  iningiiuitive  and  epigrammatic  stylo. 
The  "  Gravti"  of  liubert  B  air  and  the  hymns 
of  Watts  are  serious  and  devotional  composi- 
tions of  the  same  time.  Thnragh  the  "Ba8> 
tard "  of  Richard  Savac^e,  the  **Ijaiidon"  and 
"  Vatiity  of  IIutn.iM  Wisiics"  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  eclogues  aiid  odes  of  William  Collins,  the 
"Pleasures  of  the  Imagination"  of  Mark  Aken» 
side,  the  odes  and  th«  "  Kl<  ltv"  i  f  Thomas  Cray, 
the  "  Deserted  Village"  and  the  "Traveller" 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  "Minstrel  "  of  James 
Bea^  the  "Botanic  Qarden"  of  £nkimus 
Darwin,  and  the  **Task**  of  William  Cowpcr, 
t'j  line  of  English  |KKtry  wiw  continued  al- 
most to  the  oommencijiiient  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Johnson  and  Goldsmith  both  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Pope  ;  but  their  poetry  has  dis- 
tinctive characteri.stici<,  that  of  Johnson  being 
marked  especially  by  vigor  and  stronfr  sense, 
and  that  of  Goldsmith  by  sweetness  and  grace. 
The  *^  Ode  on  the  Passions"  and  several  other 
pieces  of  Collins  are  mrv^terpieces  in  their  kind, 
and  especially  remarkable  for  the  pictorial 
efliMlia  prodoeed  by  the  personification  of  ab- 
stract qualities.  Collins  and  Gray  were  the 
two  finest  lyric  poets  of  the  century,  and  Gray's 
"Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Cliurehyard"  and 
his  Piadario  ode  of  "  The  Bard  "  are  exquisite 
examples  of  finished  art  and  poetical  vigor. 
Om  iicr  was  the  [jrecursor  of  the  regeneration 
of  piK-Lry,  atiU,  abandoniuj^  the  stock  images 
and  metrical  sing-song  with  which  art  and 
fashion  li!vl  been  described,  he  produced  pic- 
tare*  uf  Euglish  life  and  scenery  marked  by  a 
simplicity,  freedom,  and  freshness  which  anti- 
c^IM^  the  dawn  of  a  new  period.  Among  the 
prodnctibna  of  minor  poeta  of  the  18th  eentnry 
ire  the  "  Grougar  llill"  of  John  Dyer,  the 
Schoolmistress"  of  Shenstone,  the  "  Colin  and 
Xn^*' of  TSdnU,  the  biUBd4ilM  WUlunn  aod 


Miu^aret"  of  Mallet,  the  Scotch  soon  of  Boss^ 
the  "  Mary's  Drcam^  of  Lowe,  the  "  Aidd  Robin 

Gray"  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  "  Tulloch- 
gorum"  of  Skinner,  the  "  Tweedsido"  of  Craw- 
ford, the  various  poems  of  Ferguson,  the  odes, 
and  the  epitaph  on  his  wif&  of  Mason,  the  od^ 
of  Smollett,  the  "  Art  of  Preserving  Health'* 
of  Armstrong,  the  "  Cumnor  Hall "  and  the 
translation  of  the  "Luiiiad"  of  Mickle,  tlie 
"  Braes  of  Yarrow"  of  Hamilton,  the  elegies  of 
Hammond,  the  "  Cartks;*  Content"  of  Byroin, 
the  "Country  J ustict:"'  uf  Langhorne,  the  "Law- 
vt  r's  Farewell  to  his  Muse"  of  Blackstone,  the 
"Shipwreck"  of  Falconer,  the  "Actor"  of 
Robert  Lloyd,  the  "  Roaciiid  and  other  satires 
of  Charles  Churchill,  the  brief  poems  of  Thomas 
and  Joseph  Warton,  the  "  Leonidas"  and  "  Atb' 
enais"  of  Glover,  the  short  lyrics  and  tnmdl^ 
tions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  "Chameleon" 
of  Merrick,  the  pastorals  of  John  Cutiuiugham, 
the  "New  Bath  Guide"  of  Anstey,  and  the 
"Triumphs  of  Temi)cr"  and  other  works  of 
Hay  ley,  who,  though  the  feeblest  of  the  imita' 
tors  of  Poi»e,  wa-H  ou  r  i  onsidered  a  great  iH>ot. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  also  Mao- 
pherson  produced  the  pieces  wh^  he  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  (vhatterton  wrote  the  poems  which  he 
ascribed  to  Rowley,  and  Percy  collected  many 
old  songs  and  ballads  in  his  "  Reliques  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry."— The  EngM^h  drama  of  the  Jl8Ui 
century  bore  the  impress  of  tlie  neo-classical 
school  reigning  in  France,  and  presented  a  com- 
plete separation  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The 
«Oato"^of  Addison,  the  "Elfrida"  of  Mason,  and 
the  "  Irene"'  of  I)r,  Johns(.»n,  though  once  acted, 
are  rather  dramatic  ijyeuis  thau  plays.  Tlio 
"  Sophonisba"  and  4  other  tragedies  of  Thomson 
are  uie  undramatie  attempts  of  a  desoriptire 
poet  If  ore  snceessAil  tragedies  were  the  Re- 
venge" i  f  V(i';ng,  the  "  Barbarossa"  of  I'ri  -  u  n, 
the  "Giiiiustcr"'  uf  Moure,  the  "Elvira"'  of 
Mallet,  and  the  "Douglas"  of  Home,  the  most 
effective  of  them  all.  In  this  period  were  j>r*v 
duced  the  finest  exatni)les  of  the  legitimuto 
English  comedy,  written  usually  in  prose,  and 
exhibiting  refinement  of  sentiment  and  wit. 
The  Ihreranners  of  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan  were  the  "  Conscious  Lovers"  of 
Steele,  the  "  Suspicious  Husband  "  of  Hoadley, 
the  "Jealous  Wile"  of  the  elder  Colinan,  the 
"Clandestine  Marriage"  of  Colnian  and  Gar- 
rick,  the  "  Way  to  Keep  Him"  of  Murphv,  the 
"False  Delicacy"  of  Kelly,  and  tlie  "West 
Indian"  of  CmnberUnd.  Goldsmith's  "She 
Stoope  to  Oonqner**  has  every  reqoirite  ibr 
making  an  audience  merry,  and,  according  to 
Davien,  "  revived  fancy,  wit,  payety,  huinor. 
incident,  and  character,  in  place  of  sentiment 
and  moral  preachment."  The  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  the  "  Rivals,"  and  the  "  Critic"  of 
Sheridan  are  distinguished  for  epigrammatic 
witticisms,  insight  into  social  weakoeases,  and 
i  ngen  ionsly  oontrivsd  whirarical  situations ;  and 
the  first  is  in  jnan y  respects  snperior  to  any  other 
comedy  of  modern  times.  The  "  Lying  Valet " 
and  «]iiwinh«rTeens**ofG«nidk,tbe*'BflM 
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Stratflffom"  of  }^fr^.  Cuv.-]py,  thd  "Tom  Thnmb" 
of  Fielduig,  the  '  Mrai  of  iho  World"  of  Muck- 
lin,  the  "lli.i:h  l  itV-  iw  low  St-txirs"  of  Townlcv, 
llw  "Devil  to  Pay"  of  Ooffejr,  and  «8peoialiy 
the  to  ftiDieal  plajs  of  Foote,  yrm  toe  bert 
and  most  popular  comir  iimQuctions  of  this 
epoch, — ^Tbe  pros©  authors  of  the  18th  een- 
tury  may  nearly  all  bo  classed  as  essayists,  plii- 
lo«>ophers<,  liistorianii.  divines,  and  novoli-its.  Pe- 
riodical papers  contaiuiiiK  news  hod  existed  in 
England  from  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  but  the 

Tatler,'*  piMmed  bjSir  Biofaard  Steele  (1671- 
1729),  was  the  first  periodical  designed  to  have 
literary  merit  and  to  di--rn=:q  the  leatnrcs  and 
"smaller  murals"  of  society.  It  appeared  3 
times  a  week,  extended  to  271  namoers  from 
April  12,  1709,  to  Jnn.  2,  1711,  and  each  num- 
ber contained  some  lively  sketch,  anecdote,  or 
hutnorons  discussion,  and  was  sold  for  a  penny. 
Itwastooceeded  bytbe  Spectator,"  which  ap- 
peared erenr  week-day  meming  in  the  shape  of 
aalogle  leaf  from  March  1,  1711.  t  *  !>ec.  1712; 
after  a  suspension  it  reappeared  'i  timt^s  a  week 
ia  1714,  and  extended  to  Q85  nambcra^  The 
*'  Guardian"  was  begun  in  1714,  but  bc'camepo- 
litical,  and  ceased  after  the  ITCth  number.  Steele 
v  ;vs  the  principal  contributor  to  the  "Tatler"  and 

Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  the  "  Spectator," 
but  papers  were  also  ftiniished  by  Swif^,  P(»i>o, 
Berkeley,  Biulffcll,  Tickell,  and  ITug^le^<.  The 
essays,  especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often 
xnodels  of  grace,  delioaoy,  and  amenity,  and 
wcrebigbly  infliientin]  in  corrcotinjj  and  refining 
the  tone  of  society.  J^umerous  worka  sitiiilar 
in  form  and  purpose  appeared  later  in  the  oen- 
torr,  of  which  the  only  onea  thi^have  retMaed 
Ibelrplaoe  tnliteratiire  arethe  **llftin1)1er,**  writ* 
ten  almost  wholly  by  Dr.  Johr  -  :i.  ;bc  "  Ad- 
venturer," by  Hawkesworth,  Johnson,  and  War- 
ton,  the  **  Idler,"  chiefly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
"  "World,"  by  "^fooro,  Horace  Walpole,  Ly  ttleton, 
and  the  carl  ol  Chesterfield,  the  **  Connoiasour,** 
by  Ciolman  and  Thornton,  which  received  also 
a  Aw  eesaja  from  the  poet  Cowper,  and  the 
"JOriW^and  the  "  Lounger,"  both  published 
in  Scotland,  and  snpp<  i:  t  r  l  by  a  band  of  literary 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Mackeazie,  Craig, 
Oullen,  Bannatyne,  Hailes,  Abercromby,  and 
Tytler.  The  lett'-ni  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who  was  an  associate  of  the  wits  uf 
the  time,  are  models  of  an  easy  and  elegant 
epistolary  stvle.  The  two  ehief  philosophical 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  are 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  earl  of  Sbaftesbnry, 
•ad  the  "  Minute  Philosopher"  of  the  former  is 
the  happiest  imitation  in  English  of  the  dta* 
lognes  of  Plato.  The  style  of  hh  other  meta- 
physical treatises  is  singularly  animated  and  im- 
aginative. In  his  Theory  of  Yisloii'*  he  ad- 
vanced novel  and  ingenious  views  on  cptics 
whidi  are  now  nnlversally  adopted.  His  doo- 
trine  of  idealism,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  nothing  eziated  but  God  and  ideas  in 
the  mind,  maiked  an  era  In  Endish  philosophy, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discuission  which 
has  hardly  yet  ceased.   lie  was  personally  one 


of  the  most  esteemofl  men  of  his  time,  and  ex- 
erted great  influenc«  in  favor  of  religion  and  in 
giving  popularity  and  fasbion  to  metaphysical 
atodies.  The  "  bharacteristlca"  of  the  earl  of 
ISiaftesbiiry,  onoe  greatly  admfred  for  their 
moral  and  religions  senliments,  and  their  elegaat 
though  aOected  diction,  are  now  little  read.  He 
aoggested  the  theory  of  a  "  moral  sense,"  which 
was  adopted  and  illustrated  by  subsequent  Scotch 
j)hilosophcrs.  The  levity  with  wbich  he  some- 
times alluded  to  Christian  doctrines  greatly  im- 
paired hia  inflnenoe.  A  similar  levity  is  even 
more  apparent  hi  the  letters  of  Lord  Bol  ingbrok  c, 
the  pb.il  )-rphiciil  works  of  a  restless  factionist, 
who  was  long  considered  a  master  of  the  art  of 
written  etoqneneOb  The  current  philosophy  of 
the  18th  century  was  strongly  affected  by  soep- 
tical  tendencies,  whose  influence  pervaded  the 
literature  of  Enghind  as  of  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country.  Bishop  Bntl^  in  the  prefiMse  of 
his  Analogy,"  dedarad  that  many  persons  then 
tott  it  fr  granted  that  Christinrity  was  no  long- 
er a  Bubject  of  inquiry,  but  bad  at  leogth  bei^ 
discovered  to  bo  fictitious;  and  In  1768  it  was 
stated  in  the  house  of  commons  to  bo  the  fash- 
ion for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  religion. 
This  spirit  of  scepticism  especially  infested  the 
department  of  historical  composition,  whidb  at 
this  time  reMlved  a  great  impulse.  A  msilevo* 
lence  townnl  Christianity  is  the  chitf  fault 
the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
by  Edward  Gibbon  (17S7-'94),  the  greatest  hit- 
toricai  wnrk  in  the  English  language.  No  other 
historiuu  lias  ever  drawn  his  materials  from  a 
wider  variety  of  sources,  or  written  at  once  with 
so  much  erudition  and  genius.  The  htttorv  of 
England  by  Davtd  Hume,  and  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  William  Rob- 
ertson, have  retained  their  repntation  for  ease 
and  elegance  of  style,  though  later  researches 
have  shown  their  neglect  of  accnracy.  I^esa 
important  historical  and  biographical  writers 
were  Echard,  Strype,  Smollett,  Tytler,  Fergn- 
son,  Middleton,  Watm^n,  Lyttletoo,  RnsselL  and 
Jortin.  The  princiiMl  philosophical  and  eritlod 
works  after  those  of  Berkeley  and  Sliafteshury 
were  Hutcheson's  "  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue" and  "  System  of  Moral  Pbilo«t»phy,"  HimM% 
"Efsays"  and  "Trcatif^e  on  Human  Nature," 
Adam  Smith's  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments," 
Reid's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  "  and 
*•  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  Beattie's 
"  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,"  Hartley's 
"  Obnervationa  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and 
bis  Expectations,"  l*rice's  "  Review  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Questions  and  Difficnlties  in  Morah,"  Fer^ 
guson's  TTi^torv  of  Civil  Sorictv"  and  "Insti- 
tutesof  Moral  Philosophy,"  Tucker's  "  Light  of 
Nature  Pursued,"  Priestley's  "  Matter  and  Spir- 
it." Ix)rd  Karnes's  "Essnys  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion"  and  "Elements 
of  Criticism,"  Hugh  Blair's  "  Uhetorical  Lec- 
tures^" and  George  Gampbell's  "Pbilosopiiy  of 
Rhetorle.**  The  eritioal  and  oontroversial  writ> 
ings  of  Bentley  and  Atterbnry  belong  to  the 
early  part  of  thia  period.    The  theological  writ- 
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«B  of  greatest  influeooe  were  Clarke,  Lowth, 
Hoaifef,  Leslie,  WhUtoo,  Doddridge,  Butler, 
Warlxirtoa,  Wealey,  Lardner,  Fanner,  and 
jaad.    Dr.  Jobnsuo,  Gold^uiiih,  aud  Burke, 
nrpiis^  all  others  as  miscellaneous  writaM^ 
ami  probably  Dr.  Johnson  exerted  bj  his  oon- 
rowtion  and  his  pen  a  greater  influence  apon 
the  literature  and  tone  of  thougLt  of  his  age  than 
Mgr  other  iudividaaL  It  was  his  wit  imd  el»* 
qaemeo,  argument  and  learntng,  says  Lord  Ma- 
bo  n,  which  firet  stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity, 
and  tamed  the  literary  current  iu  favur  uf  r&- 
tmM  TCKfl^.   It  was  said  by  Burke  that  he 
appears      greater  in  Boewell's  pages  than  in 
Im  own,  and  the  reason  is  that  lie  conversed 
Ts  1:1:   ulinirable  simplicity  and  plainness,  hut  in 
his  writings  «diq[)ted  an  elaborately  vioioos  and 
pooderooB  styles  rty1«  whteh,  aoeofdiag  to  bis 
own  fjarnritr  dioico  of  form?,  ivonid  be  describ- 
ed an  graniiio,se,  niagniUxjuent,  and  se:»quip&Ja- 
liM.    In  the  18th  century  the  novel  assumed 
nearly  the  ftmn  aud  character  whicli  have  since 
nkidi)  it  a  leading  department  of  literature.  Tlio 
Arcailia  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been  fol- 
liHred  by  a  large  number  of  chivalroualiy  heroio 
abd  «oartly  pastoral  romanoes,  many  of  tbem 
translations  and  adaptations,  as  John^nii'^  onco 
fiunous  "Seven  Champions  of  Christendom," 
and  in  the  17th  oenfeory,  the  "Man  in  the  Moon" 
of  Fraucb  Godwin.   Afl«r  the  restoration  tlio 
most  y>opular  novels  of  the  continent  were  trans- 
lated, bat  of  English  original  fictiona,  the  "  Par- 
tbsttiaaa"  of  Lo«d  Orrery  and  the  tales  of  Mrs. 
Bclm  and  Mrs.  Ibnley  are  all  lliat  are  now  re- 
membered even  by  the  antiqiinry.   D  iiiirl  Defoe 
(1661-1731 )  first  gave  to  English  tiction  a  simple, 
nraet,  matter  of  fact,  and  human  interest,  and 
the  vcrisiinilitude  of  "  Robmson  Crusoe mid  his 
other  novels  has  never  been  excelled.  Tiio    i  ale 
of  a  Tab  "  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  by  Swift, 
the  '^Histonr  of  John  Bull*'  by  Arbnthnot,  and 
the  ''Memoirs  of  the  Estraordiiiary  Life,  Works, 
ami  Discoveries  of  MartinusScrlbl. m-/'  aro  sat- 
ires in  tiie  form  of  fictitious  narratives  All  tlie 
writings  of  Swift  are  adminUe  for  their  rigor 
and  humor.  Under  his  snccessors  the  novc!  bo- 
oame  more  complex  aud  artistic,  embraced  great- 
er vnrieties  of  character  and  diversities  of  treat- 
umu,  and  pictarad  Uie  artifidud  rsfiasmanta  and 
AstinetioiM  of  society,  the  oontrssts  of  temper 
and  manners,  and  the  complicated  and  oonflictltig 
relations  of  life.  The  "  Joseph  Andrews,'' Tom 
Jones,"  and    Amelia"  of  fielding,  and  the 
'•Pamela,'*  *' Chiri?«sa  Harlowe,"  and  **  Sir 
Charles  Grnndii^on'' of  liichardson,  were  pub- 
lished near  the  middle  of  the  century.  Field- 
ing ckimed  for  his  great  work,  "  Tom  Jonsoi'* 
Uie  dignity  of  a  comic  ep9pee.    Its  plot,  whieb 
involves  wonderfully  diver        characters  and 
adventares,  is  contrived  with  ahnost  perfect  art, 
sad  it  portrays  the  espaaU  featnrea    real  life 
iii  England,  with  keenness,  coarseness, an  easy  hu- 
laor,  aud  a  buoyant  atHuence  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. Richardson  is  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
tr^c,  and  tediooa  of  novelista^  and  liis  volu- 
minous works  obudned  aloiosl  nnexampled  pop- 


nlarity  in  England  and  on  the  continent  Ha 
and  fielding  were  embodiments  respective^ 

ly  of  the  idealistic  and  t!ie  realistic  tendency, 
and  each  entertained  ;;reat  couteuipt  for  the 
writings  of  the  other.  Tlie  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 
"Hnmphry  Clinker,"  and  other  novels  of  Smol- 
lett are  distinguished  for  ooarse,  comic  incidents 
and  broad  humor,  and  the  "  Tristram  Sliandy" 
and  "  Sentimental  Journey"  of  Sterne  contain 
masterly  tonbhes  of  diaracter,  passages  and 
episodes  sparkliug  with  wit  and  fancy,  and  also 
much  melodramatic  patbob  and  eenttmcntality. 
Tliree  works  of  fiction  contributed  espeoiatty  to 
refine  the  public  taste  and  tlie  style  of  novels : 
the  "  Rasselas"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  philosophical 
essay  in  the  garb  of  an  oriental  tale,  tlie  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  a  picture  of  Eng- 
lish mral  liib  remarkabla  for  kindliness  and 
ta.sto,  and  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  of  TToraco 
Walpoie,  a  striking  Gothic  and  chivalric  ro- 
mance. In  1771  Mackenzie  produced  the  in- 
teresting character  of  tLo  "Man  of  Feeling," 
and  a  few  years  later  appeared  Miss  Puriiey's 
"Evelina,"  "the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman, 
and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners, that  lived  or  deserved  to  Bv^**  and  which 
showed  tliat  botli  tlie  vulgar  and  fiusliionable 
life  of  Loudon  might  bo  delineated  with  lively 
skill,  and  with  brood  comic  humor,  without  a 
line  to  offend  a  delir;\ti'  tivste.  This  and  her 
second  novel,  "  Cecilia,  "  are  especially  esteemed 
for  their  characterizations. — With  the  French 
revolntion  begins  a  new  period  in  English  lit- 
•ratnre.  Again,  as  in  the  age  of  Elualie^ 
great  civil  and  reliplf  rliangeswero  agitated; 
old  habits  and  feelings  were  to  be  i^et  aside, 
old  manners  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  and  out  of 
the  ruins  of  venerable  institutions  political 
theorists  were  seeking  to  rear  the  structure 
of  a  now  social  order.  Amid  bloodshed  and 
confusion,  in  the  conflict  between  traditions 
and  hopes,  men  were  forced  to  speenlate  on  the 
very  elements  of  human  nature  and  destiny. 
The  commotion  of  the  times  marked  a  cliaiige 
<tf  scene  in  the  drama  of  European  civilization^ 
and,  thonph  it  did  not  shake  the  constitntioa 
of  England,  it  stirred  the  miud  of  the  country 
in  every  department,  and  led  to  deeper  moods 
of  thought  and  to  larger  sympathies.  The  re- 
vival of  poetry  had  tfready  been  prepared  hj 
Cuwper.  A  greater  influence,  probably,  was 
exerted  by  Robert  Burns  (1759-96),  " a  mir- 
acle of  human  nature,"  whose  "  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter,"  "Hallowe'en,"  and  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  were  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Scot- 
land as  the  thistle,  and  displayed  a  fresluicss 
of  hamor,  pathos,  foroe^  and  beauty,  which 
made  them  esteemed  alike  by  peasants  and 
scholars,  and  that  union  of  the  morally  sublime 
with  the  extriusically  Itumble  which  soon  be- 
came an  aim  and  principle  with  Wordsworth. 
Yet  yi'^  influence  aid  not  extend  at  onco  to 
England,  where  Cowper  was  still  rivalled  in 
popularity  by  Darwin  and  Ilayley,  who  pom- 
pously versified  prosaic  snmecta^  andmadesteam 
enginaa  boil  and lowws  wooana  win  eabh other 
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in  song.  Connected  with  theM  was  the  Delia 
Ouscan  school  of  affected  rhymenters,  promi- 
nent among  wlioin  were  Anna  Sowanl.  culled 
tlio  swan  of  Lichfield,  Mrs.  Fiozzi  Qbrmeriy 
If ra.  Tlirale),  Mrs.  RobmBODf  OreatheRd,  Meny, 
Weston,  and  Parsons,  who  were  exposed  and 
8a\  apt  ly  ridiculed  by  Gilford  in  his  "Baviad" 
and  Ma>vi(i<l."  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  was 
the  leader  of  a  romantic  school,  both  of  poetry 
and  prose  fiction,  abounding  fn  diafihn*  and 
an  manner  of  extranuindane  machinery,  to 
whidi  the  perturbed  temper  of  the  times  save 
a  momentaiy  sncoess.  Ufa  Terwa  were  r«n««t> 
ad  in  FOmo  of  the  most  powerful  contemporary 
prose,  aiid  exerted  an  inrtuonco  on  thu  caily 

Erodnctions  of  Scott,  Southcy,  and  Coleridge, 
nt  were  demolished  by  the  "  Boyera  "  of  Can- 
ning and  Frere,  who  alio  ridleolcd  Iterwih'a 
T-oves  of  the  Plants"  by  a  burlesque  entitled 
the  "Loves  of  the  Trianglesw"  WHlIam  Words- 
worth (1770-1850),  esteemed  by  many  the  great- 
est poet  of  liis  century,  devoted  his  life  with 
singlenc^  and  firamcss  of  purpose  to  the  art 
of  poetry.  It  was  the  solemn  business  of  his 
being,  the  olyect  of  all  bis  thoiufht,  observa- 
tion, reading,  and  experience;  and  the  ultimate 
goal  wliicli  he  proposed  to  liiniH'lf  wan  the  com- 
position of  a  vast  philosophical  poem,  treating  of 
tnan,  nature,  and  society.  H  is  aim  was  to  reno* 
vatc  find  refresh  literature  by  bringing  back  poet- 
ry from  over-refinements  of  sentiment  and  rhet- 
oric to  truth  and  nature ;  and  ho  began  by  com- 
posing lyrical  baUada  on  the  humblest  aubjecta 
in  language  meh  aa  was  *'  really  used  by  men. 
Tteaders,  long  familiar  with  poems  on  learned 
t^iemos  or  marked  by  polished  sentimentalities, 
marvelled  at  his  bald  topics  and  colloquial  plnti* 
tudesas  literary  eccentricities,  and  conld  hanlly 
tell  whether  they  were  designed  to  bo  comic 
or  Herions;  and  liis  first  collection,  which 
was  certainly  a  melange  of  good  and  bad,  oon- 
trioed  passages  of  simple  nature  and  untophtstl* 
cated  patlios  as  grotesipie  a^i  the  fripperies  of 
Delia  Cruscan  art.  Yet  the  simplicity  of  fccl- 
ing,  the  triitlifnlness  of  delineation,  the  coth- 
prehensive  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  union 
of  deep  and  subtle  thoiiglit  with  sensibility, 
wliich  marked  his  lietter  pieces,  Attracte<l  by 
decrees  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers.  The 
works  of  no  other  poet  hare  been  eo  ezehinve- 
ly  the  product  of  personal  experience  and  re- 
trospection. His  intense  and  unwearied  de- 
nghC  in  the  abapes  and  appeanunces  of  nuiil 
and  moontain  soenerj  waa  constantly  sup- 
plied by  the  wild  region  where  he  dwelt,  and 
wliere  every  n.it-,;i  :il  r.  atare  received  tlie  color- 
ing of  his  own  iukaginuiion ;  and  bis  poems 
are  node  up  of  didactic  philosophising  found- 
ed on  analvfics  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  of  char- 
aotars  and  scenes  which  illn'^trnto  the  elements 
and  phases  of  his  own  character,  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  of  natural  phenomena,  r»- 
▼eahng  always  that  harmonfous  and  almost 
Wended  activity  of  intellect  and  passion  whicli 
distinguislies  him  as  a  philosophical  poet.  In 
Striking  contrast  with  WordawOTtii|  wiM>  stand- 
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fSHtlrpnraned  his  purposes,  was  the  rhapsofiesi 
and  Indolent  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  whose 
finest  pieces, as  "ChristabeF  and  tlie  "Ancient 
Mu'iner,"  were  produced  early  in  life,  and  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  language  as  strong,  wHd, 
and  musical  sallies  of  pure  imagination.  The 
faultless  rhythm  of Christabel,"  accentual  in- 
stead of  syllabic,  was  the  acknowledged  model 
of  Scott's  '*Laf  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  As  a 
philosopher  and  erttle  he  has  Impired  ratiier 
than  instructed  many  followers  to  rise  to  higher 
standpoints  than  those  of  Locke,  Paley,  andLcnd 
Kames.  Robert  Southey  when  a  aehoolboy 
conceived  the  design  of  exhibiting  in  narrative 
poems  the  grandest  forms  of  mythology  ihoX 
ever  obtainMi  among  men,  and  his  "Tbalaba" 
and  Ourso  of  Kehuna,"  founded  on  Arab  asid 
Hindoo  legends,  were  the  partial  fblfflmmtts  of 
his  plan,  and  dis]  'ay  through  a  cliarming  dic- 
tion extensive  knrning  luid  brilliant  im^ination. 
The  irregular,  unrliyming  verse  of  "llnlBba^ 
he  described  as  the  "  Arabesque  ornament  of 
an  Arabian  tale.'^  Southey  was  the  luu^t  dili- 
gent and  indomitable  of  literary  men,  and  in  al- 
most eveiy  department  of  prose  and  pootry 
has  left  monuments  of  his  talent  and  erudition. 
A  new  tendency  appeared  in  the  poc-ins  of 
Sir  Walter  Boott,  who  combined  tlie  retioe- 
ments  of  modern  poetry  with  the  spirit  and 
mn'erifils  of  horder  minstrelsy  and  of  the  early 
metrical  romanc^-s.  He  adopted  in  his  princi- 
pal poems  the  octosyllabic  measure,  which  had 
been  geoerally  used  by  the  old  romanoers.  From 
1806  to  181S,  when  the  first  eantos  of  Childe 
Harold  "  apiKared,  Scott  was  tlio  most  popular 
British  poet;  but  lio  retreated  to  prose  fiction, 
as  the  genius  of  Byron  began  to  display  its 
strength.  The  liistorical  ballaci  which  lie  brnaght 
into  vogno  1ms  since  been  succcsstully  cultivated 
by  Lockliart,  Macaiilay.  and  Aytoun.  Prof.  Wil- 
soo,  aflor  producing  a  few  poems  noarked  es> 
pedally  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  Tigor  of 
description,  applie<l  himx  lf  diiefly  to  prose  lit- 
erature, criticism,  and  pitilosophy.  The  celeb- 
rity of  Lord  Byron  waa  unrivalled  during  his 
brief  ami  impetuous  career;  and  j>erl)aps  no  (>ther 
man,  dyini?  at  87,  ever  wrote  su  aiucli  tlmt  was 
remarkable  for  intellectual  power  and  intensity 
of  passion.  A  new  phaso  of  the  poetic  mind  ap- 
peared in  Keats,  t  h  e  greatest  of  British  poets  tlisfe 
have  died  in  early  yi  tith,  who  gave  promise  not 
only  by  his  profuskjn  of  concejitions  of  b«iauly 
and  grandeur,  bnt  also  by  the  prepress  which  he 
rapidly  made  in  bringing  his  genius  under  the 
control  of  judgment.  He  had  an  instinct  lor 
clioico  words,  wliich  were  in  tliemselves  pictures 
or  ideas,  and  bis  example  has  affected  emeciaUy 
the  forms  of  poetioaV  expression,  to  whidi  m 
gnvc  a  refined  sensnoasness.  He  was  au  .  nrly 
atlmirer  of  the  poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt,  wlioso 
manner  waa  denved  from  Italian  models,  and 
Ins  influence  appears  strongly  in  the  productions 
of  Shelley,  often  most  ethereal  in  imagery  and 
language.  Though  the  conceptions  of  Slielley 
were  oerired  from  iuu^inative  phUosophy  and 
fiom  ipaonteioBa  oaeuanetal  Mbart,  rather 
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thaa  from  hnman  nature  and  real  life,  yet  he  was 
fuliBet  with  s  loT«  and  intelleetiuil  witse  of  ideal 

bi'sntr,  which  appear  in  single  thonghts  and  im- 
ages in  his  lareor  prodnctions,  and  especially  in 
•ome  of  hia  leaser  poems,  tlic  "Sensitive 
Plant,"  the  ^  Skylark,*  and  the  "  Oload."  Tbomu 
Moore,  a  writer  of  snrpassiogly  beantifiil  song^ 
ind  of  light  and  clepant  satire"^,  disiilaycd  hh 
highest  powers  in  the  four  oriental  tales  of 
which  **Lalla  Rookh"  is  composed,  remarkiMe 
for  their  splendor  of  diction  and  copionsnes3  of 
iitiagyry.  (}eorgo  Crabbe,  "  nature's  sternest 
painter,  yet  the  hest,"  produced  strong  impres- 
aona  by  elaborately  chronioUDg  a  series  of  mi- 
nute circumstances;  and  tn  brier  passages,  as  in 
"  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  rises  to  a  fine  iina},'! native 
energy.  Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  the  con- 
temporary of  •  long  series  of  noeta,  followed  no 
one  of  the  new  tendencies,  oat  attained  high 
arttsric  excellence  in  the  heroic  conplet,  with 
a  nu'oty  of  taste  and  grace  of  sentiment  worthy 
of  Pope  «nd  Goldandth.  OampbeU  had  A  higher 
gcniQs  with  an  equal  euTtufe;  ainid  the  dfi> 

alters  of  tlio  timo  ho  c  ri'  eived  of  lighting 
^'tlie  torch  of  hope  at  nature's  funeral  pile," 
■od  in  hia  lyrieal  pieces  he  gave  to  romantic 
corscept'ons  a  cla'<sical  elaboration  and  finish 
which  was  hardly  attempted  by  his  contempo- 
sarien   Charles  Lamb,  a  peculiar  and  happily 
wayward  genius  vrota  almost  nothing  that  is 
not  ex()uisite,  and  Msfenr  poems,  like  hn  essays, 
reveal  an  original  wit  and  genial  character, 
moulded  by  sympathetic  stady  of  the  old  Engiiah 
writers.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
»ay«  of  Tnia,"*  than  wliich  the  literature  contains 
few  tilings  £ncr.    Thu  poems  of  Thomas  Hood, 
whether  serious  or  comic,  are  pregnant  with 
matter  for  thou^t.  Though  a  dngularly  derer 
rhyming  punster  and  jester,  his  main  strength 
lay  in    the  hi 'ni.'ly  tr,i. t!io  simple  pathetic, 
in  lyrics  like  the  "  bong  of  the  Sliirt'^  and  the 
•*  Bridge  of  Sighs."    In  his  comic  pieces,  the 
"  Last  Man,**  "  Miss  Kilman-:.  cr;'  willi  her  Golden 
Lefi,"  and  others,  a-j  perhaps  in  tliose  of  every 
tnuf  homorous  writer,  may  be  detected  a  deep 
vein  of  earnest  pathos  and  tragio  power.  The 
Scotch  poet  James  Hogg  (the  Ettrfix  Bhepberd), 
witli  a  rare  imagination,  ivjinetimes  excellea 
nurvdluu:»ly  iu  de^icribing  things  that  transcend 
nature's  laws ;  and  his  story  oif  **  Kihneny,"  a 
child  stolen  by  the  fairie**  nnd  conveyed  to  fairy 
land,  is  a  moit  charininj^  example  of  pure  poetry. 
Tlie  best  compositions  of  Allan  Cunningham  are 
hallads  and  mmm  of  an  inteoaely  national  ohar- 
aeter,  as  the  Mermdd  of  OaOoway,**  "BbeHi 
M-  t.*  I>^vn'I  in  Heaven,"  and  "My  Nan- 
nie, O     and  William  Motherwell  wassucceftsfnl 
both  in  martial  pieces,  as  the  "Sword  Chant  of 
Tliorstein  Raudi*'  and  the  "Battle-flag  of  Si- 
gurd," and  iu  plaintive  strains,  as  the  ballad  of 
"Jeanie  Morrison.''    Many  of  the  poemn  of 
W.tJ;or  Savage  Laodor  are  attempts  to  repro- 
daco  the  gemoa  of  andent  Greek  poetry,  and, 
tfaoagh  tD«7  have  fine  and  hijrhly  intelleo- 
toai  oaaaagsf*!  ^/        f^'roiK'^  £nglandand 
Bdt Minto modem tfmM.  Bahwaannriiqi- 


utation  for  his  remarkable  prose  works,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  seriea  of  ^'Imaginary  Cktnversa* 

tions."  Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period  aro 
lienry  Kirke  White,  Graliame,  Howies,  Hamil- 
ton, Lloyd,  Lovell,  Dyer,  Gary,  Wolfe,  who  de- 
serves speoial  mention  for  his  short  poem  on 
the  •*  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"-  Montgomery, 
Ilartloy  Coleridge,  ITeber,  Keble,  Milnmn,  Croly, 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  Pollok,  Procter,  EU 
Hott,  Glare,  Barton,  Sterling,  Bailey,  Bayley, 
Milnoa,  Swain,  Maokay,  Aird,  Bowring,  Praed, 
Tenuont,  lierbert,  Moultrie,  Maginn,  Anster. 
Barham,  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,** 
Trench,  A.  A.  Watts,  Topper,  Thomas  J>av^ 
Wangnn,  Mshoney,  Allingham,  Barnes,  ISdwara 
T.mI  I  r:  r  (Owen Meredith),  Ilerand,  Mat- 

ttiew  and  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  G.  Bennett,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  and  Genrald  Massey.  The  most 
popular  English  poctosa  in  tlie  first  quarter  of 
this  century  was  Mrs.  llemana,  atiiung  whoi»o 
numerous  productions  aro  some  that  are  me- 
lodioos  in  expres^on  and  tonchiog  in  senti- 
ment, tending  especially  to  purify  the  passions 
and  sanctify  tno  affections.  Tlie  dramatist  Joan- 
na Jiailiie  wrote  also  ballads  and  metrical  le- 
gends. Garoline  Bowles  ( ^[ra.  Bouthcy)  displays 
in  innny  of  lier  sliglit  pieces  rcmarkahle  eleva- 
tion and  simplicity  of  feeling.  Mury  liovvitt 
excels  in  ballad  poetry,  and  in  writings  marked 
by  innocent  mirth  and  playful  fancy,  designed 
for  the  young.  Kn  oootrast  widi  her  eaqr  aim- 
])li(  ity  ar*  iln  elaborate  and  impassioned  poems 
of  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  been  called  the  Byron 
of  modem  poetesses.  LB.  Landonoheekedtho 
diffusone<i9  and  efflorescent  excess  of  her  early 
productions,  which  are  distinguished  at  odc«  for 
vivacity  and  melancholy,  and  gave  concentration 
of  thoagbt  and  style  to  the  verses  written  not 
long  before  her  mysterioos  death.  Her  **  Ethel 
Churchill  "  i- 1  \  es  lier  a  place  also  among  novel- 
ists. Otiier  poetesses  of  the  time  are  Mrs.  Black- 
wood, Laily  Flora  Hastings,  Harriet  Drury,  Ca- 
milla Toulmtti  fMr^\  Cropland),  Mr?.  0;j:ilvy, 
Adelaide  I'roeti;;-,  ;Uitl  Eliza  Cook.  The  greatest 
living  English  poets  are  the  laureate  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  represent 
what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  metapliysieo- 
romantic  tendency. — The  inost  pnccessful  dra- 
matic pieces  uf  this  epoch  have  been  those  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  remarkable  for  their  unity  of 
idea  and  intellertna!  completeness,  the  "  Ber- 
tram" of  Maturiu,  tho  iiappily  constructed  tra- 
gedies of  Knowles,  the  ''Ladv  of  I.voris"  and 
''liicheliea"  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
■tJnUaa**  and  "Rlend*  of  Hiss  Hltlbfd,  tiia 
«  Ion"  of  Talfourd,  the  "Fazio"  of  >Ii!tnan,  the 
wmedies  of  the  younger  Colmnn,  the  plavs  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  **Road  to  liuiii''  of  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  Honeymoon"  of  John  Tobin, 
and  various  plays  of  O'Keefe,  Reynolds,  Morton, 
Poole,  Plaiiche,  Marston,  .Terrold,  Buekstone, 
Taylor,  and  Bonrcicaulu  The  "Kemorse"  of 
Ooleridge,  the  '*Bride>e  Tragedy"  of  Beddoes, 
tho  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo"  of  Samuel  Brown,  tho 
"Athelwold"  of  William  Smith,  the  "Philip 
Tan  ArteveMa**  of  Heoiy  Tvkw,  the  '^Lagsod 
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of  Florenoe"  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  "  Straf- 
ford," "Blot  in  tlie  'Scutcheon,"  &c.,  of  Robert 
Browning,  are  rather  dramatic  poems  than 
acting  plays. — The  moat  Tolnminooa  d^art- 
ment  of  Logliab  prose  dnring  this  period  w 
that  of  noveia.  Tn  the  latter  part  of  the  iStli 
century,  the  circulating  libraries  abounded  with 
the  wortlil^^  productions  of  the  so-called  Hi- 
aerra  press ;  but  the  works  of  (%arIotto  SmiUi 
in&rk  the  beginning  of  tlie  transition  from  the 
sentimental  to  the  true  in  popular  fictions.  A 
new  energy  and  dignity  was  given  to  them  by 
the  political  tales  of  Ilolcrofl:  and  Godwin,  anid 
e^)eciAlly  by  the  highly  intellectual  character  of 
Godwin's  "Caleb  Williams;"  and  tho  roriianlio 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Radclide,  as  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,"  the  novels  of  the  sisters  rorter,  and 
the  "Monk"  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  were  at 
lon&t  improvements  oa  frippery  love  plots. 
The  Arabian  tale  of  ♦'Vathek,"  by  William 
Beokford,  was  g^Mtly  admired  for  its  imaginar 
tlve  power  and  literary  finish,  and  the  "Oan- 
t^'rbiiry  Tales'*  of  Sophia  and  Harriet  T>ee  are 
remarkable  among  English  fictions  lor  tender- 
ness and  feeling.  The  delineations  of  charaeter 
fiTil  icry  ],y  Miss  Edge  worth,  Mrs.  Opie,  and 
Miss  Au-?ien  preceded  tho  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  example  has  given  to  the  Dovd 
nearly  Um  same  importanm  in  ooolemporary 
literatare  whieh  the  drama  had  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  His  prodigious  familiarity  with 
Scotch  cltaracters,  aneolotes,  traditions,  and 
superstitions,  the  delight  whioh  he  took  in 
displays  uf  s  n  :i\  humor,  or  sentiment,  in  every 
strong  aud  origitial  symptom  of  character,  prove 
how  oroad  a  foundation  his  fictions  had  in 
actual  lifeu  Of  nbseqneDt  novelists,  four  have 
■tiipawed  all  fhdr  contemporaries,  and  are  each 
of  them  e-toeiued  preeminent  by  their  sjjecial 
admirers :  Bulwer,  Dickons,  Tliackeray,  and 
Charlotte  Bronte.  It  may  be  atid  that  Char- 
lotte BrontS  and  Thiickcrny  present  the  happiest 
onion  of  genius  with  urtibtic  power  and  purpose, 
and  that  Dickens  excels  in  genius  and  Bulwer 
in  art.  The Virian  Gi«r,"  "  Ooninort^,"  and 
oUier  norde  of  Beiriamln  Disraeli,  ana  the  Al- 
ton Locke"  and  "  lfypatia"of  Kingsley,  are  also 
«f  high  reputation  for  force  and  imagination. 
Among  the  less  important  works  of  prose  fiction 
are  the  "Zeliico"  and  "Mordaunt"  of  T)r.  J.^l  n 
Moore,  the  "  .Simple  Storv"  aud  "  Xaturo  and 
Art"  of  Mrs.  InclihalJ,  tiie"  Self-Control"  and 
^  DiacipUne"  of  Mra.  Bruoton,  the  Gottagsra  of 
Glenbamie"  of  Elixabeth  Hamilton,  the  *^  Hon- 
gnriiin  Hrotliei  s"  of  Anna  Maria  Porter,  tlie 
once  highly  popular  '^Thaddeus  of  Warsaw" 
and  "  Scott  ish  Chiefs'*  of  her  sister  Jane  Porter, 
the  religions  novels  of  ITannah  More,  the  "  Wild 
Irish  Girl "  and  tho  other  national  tales  of  Lady 
Morgan,  the  "  Albigenscs,"  tho  "  Fatal  PwO- 
Tenge,"  and  other  rotoaotio  fictions  of  JiUturin, 
4iM  «Fhinken»tein*'  and  «  Last  Man"  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  the  "Marriage,"  "Inheritance,"  and 
"Destiny"  of  Miss  Ferrier,  the  domestic  tales  of 
the  countess  of  Morley  and  Jjidy  Charlotte  Bury, 
the  Ajiaala  of  tbePtoriah"  and  ''Ajrahire  Leg^ 


tees**  of  John  Gait,  the  **8alalhiel"  of  Gwige 

Croly.  the  "  Ana5t.asin>"  of  llotie,  tlie  "  Viderins'* 
and  Reginald  Daltou''  of  Lockhart,  the  Scottish 
talea  of  Professor  Wilson,  the  cinnitclrn  romances 
of  Morier  and  Fh»er,  the  Savings  and  Doings" 
and  other  novels  of  fashion  or  Theodore  Hook, 
the  "Glenarvon"of  T-ady  Caroline  T^mb,  which 
wassnpposed  to  represent  Lord  Byron  in  its  hero, 
the  "Trevelyan"  of  Lady  Dacre,  tlie  "Cyril 
Thornton"  of  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  Irish  stories 
of  Banim,  Crofton  Croker,  Griffin,  Carleton,  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Ilall,  the  sea  stories  of  Capts.  Marryat 
and  Chamier,  the  "Tom  Cringle's  Log"  and 
"Cruise  of  the  Midge"  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
"De  Vere"  of  Ward,  containing  a  i)()rtruiture  of 
Canniog,  the  "Headlong  Hall"  and  other ha- 
roorons  novels  of  Pea<K>clc,  the  •*  Brambletye 
House"  and  "  Moneyed  Man"  of  Horace  Smitli, 
the  "  Cnr  Village"  of  Miss  Mitford,  the  "  Victims 
of  Society"  and  other  tales  of  Lady  Blessington, 
the  fashionable  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore,  the  "  Deei^ 
brook,"  the  "  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  the  poli- 
ticoeconomical  tales  of  Miss  Martineau,  the  mis- 
cellaneous novels  of  James,  Ainswortli,  Hannay, 
Reade,  Borrow,  Collins,  Warren,  Anthony  Trw- 
lope,  Lever,  and  Lover,  of  Mrs.  Trollop©,  Mrs. 
Bray,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Sinclair, 
Mias  Muloch,  Julia  Kavanagb,  Lady  Balwer, 
and  many  others  whioh  at  present  occnpy  the 
public.  Within  this  period  Mitford,  Gilli^ 
Tliirlwall,  and  Grote  have  produced  elaborate 
general  histories  of  Greece,  Finlay  has  written  Ott 
the  later  and  Byzantune  period  of  the  Graelai,  and 
St.  John  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient 
Greece;  Sharon  Turner,  Godwin,  Lingard,  Pal- 
grave,  Mackintush,  Charles  Knight,  Lord  Mahon, 
Miss  Strickland,  and  Harriet  Martinean  have  mo> 
dnoed  works  on  different  periods  of  ftiftisb  hW- 
tory,  and  nalh.iii  iti  tho  consti* i-tii  itimI  history  of 
England,  and  on  tho  history  of  Europe  durine  the 
middle  ages ;  and  various  histories  have  oeea 
written  by  Southey,  Tytler,  Coxe,  Chalmers, 
Roscoe,  Fiuktirton,  Duulop,  Mill,  Mills,  Napier, 
Milman,  Crowe,  Elphinstone,  and  Arnold.  Car- 
Ivle's  "French  Revolution  "  and  "Frederic  the 
Great"  are  distinguislied  Ibr  research  and  vigor 
of  character  painting.  Tlio  second  series  of  Al- 
ison's "  History  of  Europe"  from  the  French  rev- 
olation  to  the  accession  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  haa 
recently  boon  conipleted  (June,  1859);  and  4  im- 
portant historical  works  are  now  in  process  of 

C*"ication:  Mucanlay's  "History  of  England 
the  Accession  of  James  II.»"^^nde*a  "His- 
tory of  EndAiid,"  Merival^s  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,"  and  Buckle's  "  His- 
tory of  Civilization."  Gladstone's  "Studies  on 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age"  haa  at  ones  a 
historical,  critical,  political,  and  religions  char- 
acter, 'riie  recent  era  excels  especially  in  narra- 
lives  of  travels  and  in  scientific  works;  of  tho 
former,  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  BmoCi 
Mungo  Park,  Denham,  Clappert«>n,  Lander, 
Campbell,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  Buckingham, 
Porter,  CUrke,  Mure,  Forsytli,  Eustace,  Hol»- 
house,  Holland,  Dodwell,  Gell,  BeckforJ,  Rosa, 
Pany.  FianUio»  Beaohey,  BasU  Hall,  In^  W 
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jtrdfPaUowi^  BL  John,  ¥rwcr,  BoroM,  Bat- 
roir,  Harrta,  Barton,  Kinglake,  Warbortoo, 
Stanley,  Atkinson,  aiul  Livingstone;  of  tho 
Itttter,  the  principiil  are  the  works  of  Herschel, 
Brewster,  Buckland,  Davy,  Lyell,  Whewell, 
Nichoi,  Pricbard,  P>e  Smith,  Hugh  Miller,  Wil- 
kinson, and  Owen.    In  archaeology,  tho  names 
of  Young  and  Wilkinson  on  Egyptian  subject^i, 
of  iUch  and  Lajard  oa  Baby  Ionian  and  Aasjr- 
fan,  and  of  Rswunson  on  Fenbn,  batre  attained 
h tl  i  st  i  II  c  lion.  The  work  of  Edward  W.  Lano 
on  the    Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians'*  is  oneqnalled  as  a  minute  and  faith- 
ful delineation  of  an  oriental  people.   In  bio- 
graphical works,  this  period  is  peculiarly  rich, 
Tha  most  jMtiJular  and  important  of  these  are 
the  lives  of  lielson  and  Weslej  br  Sottthejr,  of 
fihwridan  and  Bjron  by  Moore^Petraroli  and 
lIllL  Siddons  by  CMinpboll,  of  Burke  and  Gold- 
■nithbj  Prior,  of  Goldsmith  and  tho  statesmen 
of  the  commonwealth  by  Forstcr,  of  Napoleon 
and  the  English  novelists  by  Scott,  of  British 
paiaters,  sculptors,  and  architects  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, of  the  statesmen  and  iiion  of  letters 
and  science  of  the  reign  of  Georoe  III.  hj 
BroQ^uun.  of  the  ehanodlon  and  «Mn  foatfoM 
of  England  by  Lord  Campbell,  of  British  mili- 
tary commanders  by  Gleig,  of  eminent  states- 
men and  great  commanders  by  Janus,  uf  IIuw- 
ard,  Blake,  and  Pcnn  by  Ilcpworth  Dixon,  of 
Napoleon  by  Uazlitt,  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  by 
Lxikhart,  of  Charles  Lamb  by  Talfourd,  of 
Campb«U  by  Beattie^  uf  Mackintosh  br  bis  son, 
of  Horner  by  lue  bmher,  of  Sydney  Smlfh  by 
his  danghtcr,  of  Charlotte  Brontii  by  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  of  Dr.  Arnold  by  Stanley,  of  Goethe  by 
Level,  and  of  Moore  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
Araonff  raiscellanooua  writers  on  ]iteratnre,Iaaao 
Di»raulL,  Sir  Egcrton  Brydges,  and  John  Foater 
became  prominent  near  the  beginning  of  tlio 
century.   The  number  of  books  bas  often  been 
Inereaaed  by  misoellaQeona  eolleetioos  from  the 
reviews,  journala,  and  magazines,  as  the  "Noctes 
Ambrosianaj,"  from  "Blackwood's  Magazine,** 
•hiefly  by  Prof.  WUson,  the  *'  Essays"  of  Jeffrey 
and  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay  and  Carlylo,  from 
the   Edinburgh  Revicw,"the  witty  productions 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,  collected  from  "  PurK-l  i,"  und 
many  of  the  writings  of  Haziitt  and  Do  Quinoey. 
Cobbett  and  J.  Wibon  Oroker  aahtered  distlno- 
tion  as  ijolitirjd  i>amphlctccrs,  and  the  latter 
also  by  his  vigorous  and  pungent  articles  in  the 
**Qntfterliy  Review."  Important  contributions 
have  been  mode  to  English  art  literature  by 
Lindsay,  Eastlake,  Leslie,  and  especially  by  Mrs. 
Jameson  and  John  Rnskin.    Tlie  principal  met- 
aphysical writers  of  the  Scottish  school  were 
tmtM  Stowart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton;  the  more  peculiar  tentlencios 
of  the  £ngii>h  mind  ap{>earcd  in  Paley ;  Bcn- 
lilia  Is  the  anthor  of  important  works  on  juris- 
jndenoo,  J.  Stuart  Hill  on  logic  and  political 
SMMiouiy,  and  Archbishop  Whatcly  on  logic, 
fslitjcal  economy,  and  theology.    Tlu^  mo-ii  ro- 
BMrkabie  aonbona  bare  been  those  of  Alison. 
Siobwt  ilall,  dudmin^  and  Bobarim;  ana 


the  "Tracts  ibr  the  Hmea,"  and  the  writings 
in  snpport  of  them  or  antagonistic  to  them, 

con.Htitute  an  interesting  department  of  tbeo- 
logical  literature.  The  names  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
roan,  J.  U.  Newman,  and  Faber  are  particularly 
distingoisbed  in  Catholic  theol(^y ;  of  Pusey  and 
iVoudo  in  the  Anglo-CathoUc  movement ;  and 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  tho  brothers  Hare,  Conybearo, 
Haorioe.  and  Jowitt  in  the  broad  cbnrcb  party 
of  the  An^iean  drareh.  F.  W.  Newman  aim 
James  Marlii)eau  ore  exponents  of  less  ecclesi- 
astical tendencies. — Tho  best  historicfll  and  crit- 
ical works  on  the  literature  of  England  are: 
Wright's  "  Biozraphia  Britannica  Llternria" 
(vol.  i,,  tho  Anglo-Saxon  period,  1842  ;  vol.  ii., 
tho  Anglo-Norman  j>eriod.  184C) ;  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,"  extending  to  near 
Ilia  end  of  Queen  Ellnbeth's  reign  (3  vols., 
1774-'8l) ;  Ilallam's  "  Introduction  to  tho  Liter- 
ature of  Europe  in  tho  16lh,  ICth,  and  ITili  Cen- 
turies'' (1837-39,  with  additional  notes  in  later 
editions);  Collier's  ''History  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poetry"  (1881);  Cliambers's  "Cyclopro- 
dia  of  English  Literature"  (2  vols.,  1843-'44); 
Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Manual"  (4  vols., 
London,  1867  et $eq.);  and  AIliboBe^  **Oritieal 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature"  ^2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1858  et  teq.).  Among  brief  manuals 
arc  Shaw's  "Outlines  of  English  Literature" 
(1840),  and  Spalding's  History  of  English  Liter- 
atare"  (1858). — For  an  account  of  tlie  origin  and 
growth  of  English  magazines,  reviews,  au<l  jour- 
nals, see  Nkwspai'ers,  and  PamoDioAL  Litkba- 
Tom.  For  £nglit>h  art,  see  Husio,  Panranra^ 

and  SctTLPTTHE. 

ENGLAND,  Jonx,  D.D.,  first  Roman  Catho- 
lie  bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786,  died  in  Charleston. 
April  11,  1842.  IIo  studied  In  tho  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  the  ago  of  15,  having  ro- 
aolved  to  enter  the  priesthood,  wasplaced  by 
Ms  bidiop  vndsr  tiia  oaro  of  the  very  Rev. 
Dean  McCarthy,  who  fitted  him  to  enter  the 
oollego  of  Carlow  in  1803.  During  his  stay  at 
this  institution  ho  founded  afomalapenitanmrx 
and  pour<flchools  for  both  sexes,  gave  a  coarse 
of  leetnree  in  the  parish  chapel,  and  preached 
to  the  .soblicrs  then  statiuiiod  in  tlio  town.  He 
was  recalled  to  Cork  in  1808,  ordained  priest 
Oot.  9,  and  soon  after  appointetl  lectnrer  at  tba 
North  chapel  and  chaplain  of  the  prisons.  In 
tho  following  May  ho  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  Reli- 
gious Repertory;"  in  1812  be  was  appointed 
president  of  the  theological  college  of  St.  Mary, 
in  which  lio  also  lectured  on  divinity,  and  about 
toe  same  time  be  entered  into  politics  with  all 
his  eharaeteristie  warmth.  He  exerted  himself 
with  .Home  success  to  pnt  down  bribery  at  elec- 
tion.H,  and  in  the  "Repertory"  attacked  the 
existing  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
opposed  the  project,  which  then  found  consider* 
able  foror  in  Ireland,  of  purchasing  Catholio 
emancipation  by  certain  concessions  to  tlu  Eii;;- 
lish  government.  The  freedom  of  bis  language 
man  tiian  onoa  bioa^t  Um  batea  tba  oo«rt% 
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and  oo  one  occasion  he  was  fined  £600.  Mean* 
while  he  filled  tlie  office  of  bishop'^s  secretary, 
perfi)riiied  the  ordinary  duiies  of  the  ministry, 
and  fouudvjd  several  n.-li(zii)UH  and  churiuible  in- 
stitutions in  Cork.  In  1  k  1 7  lia  was  made  parish 

{riest  of  Brandon.   Id  1620  Im  received  e  pepal 
all  appointing  him  bishop  of  the  new  dfooeee 
of  Cliark'ston,  S.  C,  coinprisinp  the  states  of 
If  orth  and  Souiii  Carolina  and  Geoi^ia,  with  a 
scattered  CAthoIio  popQktkm  of  aM>at  8,000, 
and  only  4  priest*,  lie  was  consecrated  in  Trirk, 
Sept.  2 1 ,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  about  Lne  end 
of  the  next  December.   One  of  his  first  cores 
was  the  ettabUshmeai  of  «a  acadeoir  and  a  the- 
ological semliUHy,  in  both  of  which  he  taught 
the  priucipal  branches,  supporting  the  latter  iti- 
Itittttion  by  the  revenue  uam  the  former.  lie 
liMmded  an  anti-duellimf  asMciation,  corrected 
many  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  church, 
vi&iied  every  piirl  of  his  vast,  half-settled  dioceiio, 
and  gave  special  care  to  the  negroes,  for  whom 
he  always  had  regular  serviofls  m  his  cathedroL 
With  the  view  cf  iefbnding  his  creed  he  eetab- 
lished  the  "  Charleston  Catholic  Miscellany,**  die 
first  Cutholio  paper  published  in  America.  la 
1826,  at  the  request  of  oongren,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  senate  at  "Wasliinglon.  In  1832  h<>  tmv- 
elled  in  Europe  and  spent  &omo  time  in  Rome, 
when  the  pope  appointed  him  apostolic  legate  to 
HajrtL  Uevrnted  that  island  twice  iadisohai^ge 
of  his  fnnotionsi,  returned  to  Rome  in  1888,  and 
made  t\v<i  more  voyages  to  Europe  in  I  S3 6  and 
1641.    Uis  death  was  brought  on  by  sicicness 
contracted  on  a  stormy  passage  home,  hastened 
by  unusual  exertion  in  preaching  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  His  learning  and  controversial 
powers,  his  high  moral  character,  and  Aom  all 
the  heroism  wuich  he  displayed  during  a  season 
of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  standing  among 
per>>ons  of  other  denominations  in  Charleston 
which  no  member  of  his  faith  had  held  there 
before;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  sometimes 
witnessed  of  the  Cntliolic  bisliop  in  his  robes 
preaching  on  Sunday  in  a  rrotcbUuit  church  to 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  the  re<^uest  of  the 
latter's  pastor,   llis  incessant  activity  won  for 
him  at  Rome  the  sobriquet  of  U  eeaeoca  a  mpore^ 
"the  steam  bishop."    Bishop  England  lefl  a 
great  number  of  theological,  controversial,  his- 
torical, and  miscellaneous  writings,  most  of 
which  originallv  appeared  in  tlie  ueriodicol 
press.   A  complete  edition  of  hi^  worKs,  edited 
nnder  the  direction  of  his  suo<  ;.-<jr,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds,  J>S>^  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  ap- 
peared in  Baltimore  In  1849. 

ENGLISH,  Georor  Betici'xe,  an  Ajiicricaa 
literary,  military,  and  political  adventurer,  born 
in  Boston  in  1789,  died  in  Washington  in  Aug. 
1828.  Ho  was  grndiiated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1807,  studied  law  in  Boston,  mid  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  bar,  but  never  engaged  in  praeliee^ 
becomiu  first  a  titeoretical  reformer  and  dispn- 
tant,  andtben  a  student  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
Durin^X  his  tlicolo;:ii-,il  course  he  begun  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  Chri^ianity.  and  publi^ed  a  work 
in  flvror  of  Jadttm,  entitled  the '^Groandgof 


Christianity  Examined,  by  Comparing  tl  w  \' 
TeetailMiit  with  the  Old  '^(Boston,  1818),    !  i  h 
was  ansvvcrcfl  in  the  following  year  by  Edward 
Everett,  at  tiiat  time  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street 
church  ha  Boston.   English  then  vainly  sought 
to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  U.  B.  army,  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  editing  a  newspaper 
in  the  "West,  and  fltuilly  sailed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  lieutenant  of  miirines  in  a  U.  S. 
ship  of  war.   Arriving  in  Egypt,  lie  profeseed 
>fnhammcdanisin,  and  having  liberal  offers 
made  to  him,  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  Ismael  Pasha,  who  was  sent  by  Mo- 
hammed AU  in  18S0  in  oommand  of  an  ex- 
pedition agdnst  the  trtbes  of  Bennaarnpon  the 
upper  Nile.     As  nn  ofTicer  of  artillery,  Eng- 
lish performed  important  ^rvices.    lie  cm- 
pIo^Ml  camdsto  dreg  cannon,  and  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  scythe  war  chariot,  so  mcxii- 
fied  as  to  be  propelled  by  horses  under  cover  in 
the  rear ;  but  the  model  which  he  constructed 
was  destroyed  throngh  Jealoofflr.  Tboitth  de> 
fnoded  of  his  promised  rewaro,  heobUuiied  % 
practical  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people, 
and  became  an  ogent  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  the  Levant.   He  returned  to  America 
in  1827,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton.  Ue  had  a  very  versatile  genius,  and  espe- 
cially exoelled  in  acquiring  languages.  At  Mar- 
seilles he  passed  for  a  Tnrk  with  a  Toridsh  am- 
bi^dor,  who  believed  no  foreigner  eotdd  eo 
perfectly  s[)iak  his  language;  and  at  "Washington 
he  surprised  a  delegation  of  Cherokee  by  dis> 
puting  with  tiiem  in  their  own  tongne.  He 
wrote  an  answer  to  S.  Gary's  review  oThis  first 
book;  a  letter  to  W.  E,  Channiiig  regarding  his 
two  sermons  on  infidelity  (1818) ;  and  a  "  NaT* 
rative  of  the  Exi>cdition  to  Don^la  and  Sen^ 
naar"  (London,  1822),  which  was  repablished 
in  the  United  States  in  1823. 

ENGLlSILTnoMAS  Drxx,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  S9, 1819. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  having 
sobaeqoently  studied  law  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  has  written  two  novels  entitled  Walter 
Woolfe"  and  "  MDCCfOXUr,"  and  has  edited 
and  contributed  to  a  variety  of  journals  and 
magaiines.  In  1856  he  publislied  a  collection 
of  Ha  mbeellaneous  poems.  Ue  now  reddes  fai 
the  vicinity  of  Xcw  York,  and  is  eonneeted 
with  the  press  of  that  city. 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  that  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  which  separates  England  from  France^ 
extending  on  the  N.  firom  Dover  to  the  I^d*s 
End,  and  on  the  8.  from  Calais  to  the  i^^land  of 
Usluint.  At  its  W.  end  it  is  100  m.  wide ;  on 
tiie  E.,  wh«re  it  is  united  to  the  North  sea  bf 
the  strait  of  Dover,  it  is  ahont  20  m.  across,  and 
itsgreatCi^t  width  is  about  140  m.  The  English 
coast  of  the  t  hannel  is  390,  and  the  French  570 
m.  in  length.  In  it  ore  the  isle  of  Wight,  Qoem- 
sey,  Jersey,  and  other  islands.  A  corrent  ap- 
pears to  run  tlirougli  it  fron\  tlie  W.  On  the 
English  coast  it  has  some  excellent  harbors,  but 
thoie  on  the  IVendi  aide^  accepting  the  artificial 
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port  of  Cherboais,  are  too  ahanow  for  men-of- 
war.  TmportMit  piidiiird,  mackerel,  and  oyster 

fi=?hv.-ncs  are  pr(i-i»TntL'<l  in  il-  « ator^.  From 
it*  y«.culiar  slmpo  the  French  call  it  U  Mamhe^ 
tlif  sletvf." 

EN'<1I1AFTTNG,  tTio  process  in  horticnltnre 
br  which  vari«ties  of  one  kind  of  plant  may  bo 
induced  to  grow  artificially  upon  other  indi^^d- 
ual  varieties  or  speoiflA,   No  attem^  toward 
engrafting  plants  on  others  vhidi  do  not  be- 
lon}i  to  the  siiine  nntriral  order  have  been  mic- 
cessfdl.    Generally  speaking,  varieties  succeed 
best  on  Tarietiea,  species  on  species,  or  species 
and  varietie??  on  allied  genera.    All  our  cnlti- 
Viitcd  fruit-i,  for  instance,  arc  improved  %-arie- 
ties  -of  some  original  species,  now  not  asccr- 
twnod.   Got  of  thoiuanda  of  Tarieties  raiasd 
from  the  Meda  of  aome  preTlom  ezoelknt  ra- 
rifly,  very  few  have  any  nuTit,  tlu?  tendency 
being  to  retara  to  the  original  specific  tjpe. 
When  a  new  and  deoMedly  Taloable  variety 
occurs,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  iinportanre  t<> 
perpetuate  it  in  as  great  a  number  ol"  individual 
plant-  lus  poi^ilile.    The  trilling  effect  that  the 
stock  has  upon  the  soion  euMlea  tbe  poorer 
▼arletfea  to  be  cm  ployed  in  fbmisMnf  the  tmnk 
and  root  to  the  smaller  and  yuuiif^er  scion.  A 
piece  of  well-ripened  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
twig  having  3  or  4  bods  upon  it,  la  thna  tram- 
ferred  to  the  poorer  kind,  and  forms  a  livinp 
extremity,  which  extends  itaclf  into  branches 
and  forms  a  new  head  or  top.    In  this  way  va- 
rietiea  of  apples  and  of  pears  may  be  engiaftcd 
vpon  tbe  Wild  crab,  or  npon  paradise  stocks ; 
but  the  re<;nlt  is  to  dwarf  and  stint  the  prowth 
of  the  frtn  r-LTowing  scion.    Here,  varieties  are 
assisted  by  species;  and       eania,  speoiea,  or 
varieties  of  one  kind  of  specie?,  may  bo  propa- 
gated on  those  of  another.    The  pear,  too,  in 
it*  almost  endless  varieties,  may  be  engrafted 
o^n  tbe  apple,  qainoe,  bawthom,  and  moun- 
tun  wAy  woere         speciesiand  Tarietles  of 
ies  fionrishing  upon  entirely  distinct  genera, 
stone  fruits  engraft  with  more  difficulty, 
yet  tbe  varieties  of  the  plum  can  bo  engraft^ 
tipon  plum  stocksor  upon  the  apricot,  the  cherry 
upon  cherry,  &c.    Nut-bearing  trees  are  oltcu 
engrafted  tf)  insure  a  hetter  sort  of  ntits,  and 
OTDameotal  trees  and  sbruba  of  rare  and  ouriona 
lands  ean  be  Inereased  in  fbe  same  way.  The 
evf-rcreen  pines  have  been  thn?*  propagated,  and 
80  too  have  benches  and  ashe-^,  as  well  as  the  lilao 
vpom  a  distinct  species  of  lilac,  and  eren  tibe 
eoeamon  lilac  upon  the  ash.   The  rose  acacia 
flirires  finely  upon  the  common  locnst,  and 
fornix  a  lilghly  ornamental  head  in  2  or  3  years. 
Maaj  choicer  foreign  abrabs  and  plants  culti- 
vated in  greonbooees  are  thus  profitably  in- 
creased, of  which  the  camellia  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample.   The  daphne,  with  fragrant  blossoms,  a 
ftiTorite  in  the  parlor,  unites  well  with  the 
iporq'c  laurel  of  England ;  the  oleander  with 
doai/lo  dowers  unites  with  tbe  single  kind,  and 
the  euccnleut-stemmcd  cactuses  and  their  allies 
flto  be  engrafted  upon  each  other,  Bemarka- 


ordinary  Instances  of  engrafting  the  fig  tree 
upon  the  olive,  the  plnm  npon  the  pear,  and  the 
rose  upon  the  Mack  iMirrant,  and  even  of  caus- 
ing a  great  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  to 
grow  npon  a  single  and  distfaiot  stock ;  but  all 
such  are  fallacies.  In  some  conntries  plants  aro 
sold  in  the  market  places,  so  prepared  as  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary.  A  h«dlow-8tcmmed  and 
woody  kind  is  selected,  and  a  varie^  of  others 
are  inserted ;  or  thmr  seeds  are  so  sown  as  to 
enable  their  root.s  to  descend  into  the  hollow 
part,  where  they  will  mevt  with  suitable  soil 
and  nourishment.  In  this  way,  the  different 
kinds  of  leaves  and  flowers,  being  made  to  in- 
termingle, serve  to  produce  a  strange  and  anom- 
alous effect.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
may  be  notioed  in  the  dunce  qiringing  np  of 
currant  boshes  In  the  craeks  nid  oroTioea  of 
trees,  and  of  the  mountain  a^li  in  the  rotten 
hollows  of  the  large  trees  of  our  cities,  tbe  de- 
caying wood  and  the  dust  swept  by  the  winds 
into  these  cavities  affording  them  a  partial 
uiiil  limited  support.  In  some  other  instances, 
tbe  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  a  feeble  devel- 
opment of  the  flDjgrafted  soion  upon  another 
plant  not  kindreo  to  ft,  seem  for  a  while 
to  aliow  the  pf>sitibility  of  such  a  union;  but 
tbe  effect  is  so  transitory  and  tha  death  of  the 
bnineh  te  so  certain,  that  snob  instances  are 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ,\  trreat  va- 
riety of  processes  iu  engrafting  aiu  possible, 
but  the  principle  of  the  operation  is  the  same  in 
all  In  the  vegetahle  kin^m,  a  distinct  vital- 
ity, capabto  of  derelopnait  to  aa  vnlimlted  cz- 
tent,  is  resident  in  every  individual  bn  I  Tn  the 
growth  of  all  exogenous  plants  there  is  a  pecn* 
liar  organization  between  the  inner  snrface  of 
tho  bark  and  the  ontcr  FTirfnre  of  the  wood, 
which  is  called  the  alLurmnu.  The  vital  i)ower 
of  tho  plant  resides  chietly  here.  Thus  tho 
woody  portions  may  be  removed  without  affect- 
ing the  lift  of  the  traa,  or  die  bark  maybe  strip- 
ped off  without  killing  tbe  tree,  provided  no 
ii\jury  is  sustained  by  the  alburnum.  This  vital- 
ised organization  renews  tbe  bark  and  tbe  wood, 
so  that  its  prcpcnco  is  essential.  It  is  then 
equally  essential  that  the  alburnum  of  the  scion, 
as  it  is  termed,  be  brought  into  exact  and  close 
contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stook;  thna 
the  greatest  amount  of  contaet  of  the  albimiimt 
in  both  will  Insnrc  thr  mnvt  perfect  success. — In 
this  country,  the  most  common  and  likewise  tho 
most  clumsy,  and  yet  quite  as  often  the  most 
sncce^ful  j»lan  of  engrafting,  is  called  Cleft 
GitAFTTNo,  and  is  practised  upon  the  beads  of 
large  or  old  trees  by  lopping  tho  extremities 
of  tbe  branohea.  Sometimes  tbe  entire  tree  of 
4  or  5  indies  dkmeler  Is  eat  to  abare  stoek  and 
used  in  tlie  same  manner.  Tbe  stock,  whether 
tmnk  or  branch,  is  cat  over  horizontJilly  with  a 
sharp  saw,  and  the  snrface  pared  smooth  with  a 
knife ;  a  cleft  about  2  inches  deep  is  made  in 
the  stook  with  a  splitting  knife  and  hammer ; 
the  scion  to  bo  engrafted  is  prepared  by  slojiing 
its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  about 
an  iosh  attdabalf  looff,  taaTiBgitaHllif  diialBer 
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oa  the  outer  edge.  The  clod  bdog  kept  open 
irifh  A  wedge,  the  eekm  b  eareftdly  poshed  down 

to  the  place  fitting  its  inner  bark  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  inner  udges  of  stock  and  i>ci(*n  may  co- 
IneUe;  The  wedge  is  then  withdrawn,  and  tlio 
scions  are  retained  in  place  by  the  springing  to- 
gether of  the  cleft,  When  the  graft  is  covered 
•with  eomo  kind  of  composition,  either  of  clay  or 
of  wax,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  facili- 
tate the  imUtn.~In  England  end  on  the  con- 
tinent, another  process,  called  Whip  or  Tongue 
Gbaftino,  is  mostly  employed.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  most  expeditions.  The  stock  upon 
which  it  is  performed  must  be  slender,  from  the 
size  of  a  goo«e  quill  to  any  diameter  which  co- 
incides with  the  thickness  of  the  graft.  Somp 
smooth,  dear  part  of  the  stock  being  selected,  it 
bin beadingltoff sloped  on  one  tide  with  aknife 
to  a  very  acute  angle,  and  a  slit  mndc  on  tlie 
lower  side  of  tlie  slope  to  receive  tlio  wedge  or 
tongue  of  the  graft.  A  scion  having  4  or  5  buds, 
and  of  the  size  to  match  the  stock,  should  be 
alopcd  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  accurately  fit  it 
The  rinds  of  both  should  be  made  to  correspond ; 
A  itring  of  soft  bast  should  bo  wound  rouud 
fham  tohidd  them  in  place,  both  coTered  with 
the  grafting  composition.  AAcr  the  graft  pushes 
its  bnds,  the  binding  should  be  loosened  and 
finally  removed^  when  tlie  adhesion  ia  com- 
pleted. Pieces  of  the  roots  of  apple,  qninoe, 
or  pear  are  also  whip-grafted  and  planted  out, 
just  oxposinp  the  to[)  of  the  scion  to  the  oir; 
these  unite  firmly  and  make  vigorous  plants. 
This  may  be  pracdaed  also  on  flowering  shrubs. — 
In  Saddle  Grafttxg,  the  scion  is  cleft  instead  of 
the  stock ;  the  stock  is  pared  away  on  each  side 
to  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  allow  the  scion  to  sit 
or  ride  npon  it,  and  the  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  harlts  made  as  complete  as  possible  on  each 
tide. — Cnow.v  Gbaftino  is  practised  upon  liirgo 
treea  of  which  the  wood  u  too  hard  and  stub- 
horn  to  be  cleft.  Several  scions  are  pored  away 
on  one  side  of  tljo  lower  end  for  nbout  2  inches, 
K>  as  to  uiaku  tiiat  side  fiat  and  Icavo  a  shoulder 
forming  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  head  of  the 
stock  being  sawn  horisontalbr,  the  bark  b 
gently  raised  fh>m  the  wood  and  thin  wedges 
inserted.  Tlic  scions  are  now  pushed  under  the 
bark,  their  fiiioulders  reciting  on  the  crown  of 
the  stock;  the  wedges  being  withdrawn,  the 
whole  are  tied  in  by  «"ft  or  other  string, 
and  composiliun  of  ^vax  or  clay  laid  over,  to 
prevent  any  wet  penetrating  the  wounds.  After 
the  grafts  have  grown,  and  made  long,  tender 
ahoote,  which  they  win  he  apt  to  do  with 
much  rapidity  riihl  vigor,  they  should  be  secured 
to  long  stnke.s  plained  near  the  stock  and  rising 
above  it,  so  a**  to  save  the  newly  formed  top 
from  breaking  off  at  the  junction  with  the  stock, 
by  tlie  force  of  wiuds  acting  upon  the  luxuriant 
foliage. — Sometimes  it  is  essential  to  replace 
limbs  that  have  been  brokMi  from  vonng  tttm^ 
or  from  Immobes  of  older  ones,  ami  to  restore 
the  symmetry  of  form  ;  and  this  is  done  by  Side 
GaAFTiKO.  Here  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the 
wood  b  doped  cff  from  tha  ada  of  the  tnudc 


or  of  the  branch,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ecioo 
b  en(  BO  as  to  fit  the  part  as  near  aa  fKMslfale; 

it  is  then  fixed  in  tlie  branch  or  trunk,  fint 
tonguing  both  as  in  whip-grafting,  tying  them 
^\•ith  bast,  and  claying  over. — Inarching  is  only 
a  kind  of  engrafting,  and  is  employed  where 
the  cut  scion  is  not  to  be  easily  united  to  the 
desired  Block.  Twoi  1  rnnehes,  or  two  stocks  of 
the  two  distinct  plaut&  are  brought  dose  to- 
gether, and,  the  prenareo  sorlhoes  Imng  matted 
end  tongiued,  the  whip-rafting  is  cm  ployed  :  af- 
ter a  while  a  perfect  union  will  have  taken  place 
when  the  engrafted  portion  is  to  be  sipsratao 
from  its  parent  root,  and  it  henceforth  bccomea 
the  branch  or  top  of  its  new  foster  mother. — 
T'tDDi.vo  (which  see)  is  only  a  variety  of  this 
art. — The  practice  of  engrafting  seems  to  bAve 
been  long  known ;  hot  the  proceasea  lum  main* 
plied  with  the  dinovoka  and  improvemcBU  in 
horticulture. 

EXGRAYiyG,  properly  the  art  of  cnttSng 
designs  upon  hard  sorfkoes,  as  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal — a  species  of  scnipture  upon  plane  sur- 
faces. In  this  sense  the  art  was  practised  at 
very  remote  periods,  mention  being  made  of  the 
woi^  of  the  engraver  in  Exodns  nxv.  86.  In 
its  modem  tise  the  term  more  commonly  des- 
ignates the  pr(Kluction  of  designs  by  cutting  or 
by  corrosion  upon  the  face  of  blocks  or  me* 
tmlic  sheets,  which  are  to  be  used  for  tnuufci^ 
ring  the  figures  by  pressure  to  paper  or  other 
siift  substances,  in  order  to  multiply  copies. 
Engraved  plates  serve  therefore  a  similar  pur- 
pose to  moulded  types  used  for  printing ;  bntthe 
art  of  preparing  the  plates  is  of  much  liigher 
order  than  iU&  manufacture  of  types  or  the  set- 
ting of  them  to  form  a  page.  For  types  wn 
only  fixed,  arbitrary  symbols,  which  have  no 
expression  of  their  own  ;  while  engravings  are 
pictures,  from  originals  drawn  it  may  be  by 
masters  in  painting  or  design,  wltich  cannot 
be  transfernd  line  by  line  to  a  new  surface, 
even  with  the  aid  of  ingenton;?  mechnnioal  de- 
vices, unless  the  copier  can  enter  somewhat  into 
the  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  catch  the  ex- 
pression of  the  work.  The  relsti<m  of  tlte  en- 
graver to  the  pointer,  astemarired  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, is  that  of  tliG  translator  to  the  author. 
By  means  of  the  art  the  masterpieces  of  ^ulptare 
and  painUng  are  placed,  in  faithful  copiers  within 
tlio  reach  of  all ;  science  is  made  fiimiliar  by 
cheap  illustrations,  that  reach  the  nnderstand- 
ing  where  words  fail ;  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment are  presented  by  it  in  wonderftil  varied  in 
the  constant  meoMion  of  cheap  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions  wliich  arc  a  peculiarity  of  this  age ;  and 
monetary  transactions  are  facilitated  by  the  un- 
limited number  of  facsimiles  of  intricate  designs, 
furnished  at  trifling  cost  for  a  single  copy,  but 
difficult  and  expensive  tocouuttrleit.  The  period 
when  engraved  plates  or  blocks  werofiret  printed 
Arom  is  in  volvcd  in  mneh  obacority .  The  G  reeks 
are  said  by  Herodntna  to  have  prepared  maps 
upon  metallic  plates  (500  B.  C),  which  might 
very  well  have  served  for  famishing  copies  bj 
imprawion^  but  were  probabfy  never  appQad 
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to  ttis  nse.  The  Chinese  are  said  by  I>n  Halde 
to  have  practised  the  art  1120  years  befora 
Christ,  and  some  suppose  that  from  tliem  tlia 
art  was  transferred  to  Europe.    It  is  first  mon- 
tiooed  us  haring  been  practised  by  an  Italian 
fa:i)ily  of  the  naiuo  of  Ciniio,  who  execated 
wood  eagravioxa  in  the  year  1286,  and  who 
mny  lttv»  reemVed  ihe  urt  throngh  Venetian 
merchant?.    Snch  is  the  opinion  of  Oltley, 
the  aothor  of  the    History  of  Engraving."  A 
decree  of  the  magistracy  of  Venice  of  1441 
has  been  brought  to  light,  in  which  it  iaatatad 
that  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and 
painted  figures  had  fiillen  to  decay,  owing  to 
their  extensiTe  importation,  and  the  introduc- 
tioik'  into  the  dty  of  each  work  ]prlnted  and 
painted  on  doth  or  paper,  as  altarpicces  or  im- 
ages and  playing  cards,  was  in  conseqoenco 
prohibited.   This  indicates  the  czistenoe  <tf  the 
art  not  only  in  Venice  but  in  other  places  also 
at  that  time,  and  for  an  unknown  period  previ- 
ously.   Pl.iyiug  cards,  it  is  known,  were  in 
use  in  127^  and  it  waa  probably  fur  molttplyiog 
copies  of  their  ^ple  oevlcee  that  bnpieanona 
were  first  taken  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood, 
lo  the  beginniug  of  the  15th  c«)atury  this  waa 
an  estaU&med  trade  in  Germany,  the  artists  be- 
ing known  as  BriefmaUr^  and  also  as  Ibrm- 
achntider^  or  figure  cutters.  They  applied  their 
pur>nit  to  higher  objects  also,  and  engraved 
pdota  of  saintly  and  even  impressed  some  rude 
fbrmi  of  booica  vpen  niered  aabjccts,  the  printed 
n:;»uor  occupying  only  one  side  of  a  largo  page, 
aiid  two  of  these  being  pasted  together.  Ono 
of  the  earliest  remaining  of  these  wooden  cuts, 
bearing  the  date  of  1423,  is  of  folio  size,  and  pre- 
served in  a  convent  at  Buxhcim,  near  Memmin- 
ge:i.     Its  subject  is  "  St.  Chri.-<toplicr  carrying 
the  Iniaat  Jesus  over  the  Sea;"  and  its  illumi- 
nations are  of  the  at^le  of  ihoae  on  the  playing 
cards.     It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Spencer,  in  England.    A  specimen  of  these  illus- 
trated books  was  called  Biblia  Pauperum^  "  Bi- 
ble of  the  Poor."   The  editions  vary  from  40  to 
50  leaves,  small  folio,  printed  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper.    From  tliese  rude  beginnings  it  wjls 
achortatepto  the  iaventiou  of  movable  tvpcs 
and  tlie  dlacoverj  of  the  art  of  printing.  Cop- 
per was  very  soon  employed  as  well  as  wood 
for  engraving  upon,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
VI  Germany  and  in  Italy.   A  German  copper- 
plate print  is  in  existence  of  the  date  1461,  and 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  was  the  oldest  specimen. 
But  Vasari  gives  the  credit  of  the  earliest  us© 
of  thb  metal  to  Finigoerra,  a  native  of  Florence, 
vho  practiaed,  ia  his  ooenpation  as  a  goldsmith, 
theH'iigraviug  of  pl.ite  for  churclics.  by 
nuioing  iuto  lines  cut  in  the  metal  a  blaek-€ol- 
aied  alloy  of  silver,  k-ad,  copper,  sulphur,  and 
borax,  called  nUllo.  The  surface  being  polished, 
it  was  thus  beautifully  ornamented  oceording  to 
theakill  and  taste  exhibited  in  the  pattern.  It 
V3.n  for  the  purpose  of  obtaioiag  a  copy  of  the 
iu^ravfl  figure  that  Flniguem la  add  to  have 
•  fluulo  an  appn<^ati(''i  of  soot  and  oil,  and  taken 
aa  impreeaioa  on  damp  paper;  and  thus  waa 


made  the  first  representation  on  paper  fmm  a  me- 
tallic plate.  The  art  was  at  once  taken  up  and 
extensively  practised.  Painters  of  distitictkMi, 
as  Botticelli,  gave  their  attention  to  it^  and  it  waa 
rapidly  perfected.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Ciennatj^  and  the  Netherlands,  great  num- 
bers of  emment  men  adopting  the  art,  amoos 
whom  Albert  DQrer  is  partloalarly  distingtiisliea. 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  jfninters, 
also  executed  valuable  works  of  art  with  the 
etching  needle,  and  Raphael  h^faly  prized  the 
aerriees  of  the  great  Italian  engraver  Marc  An« 
tonlo,  who  transferred  to  copper  many  of  hisde> 
signs.  The  art  appears  to  Ijave  been  introduced 
into  £ndaod  at  an  early  period,  an  illustrated 
woilc  cidled  the  '^Gelden  Legend"  having  ap- 
peared in  1483,  and  in  1546  was  pnblished  Vo- 
salius'a  "Anatomy"  in  Latin,  illustrated  with 
copperplate  engravmgs.  r  h  of  English  eoon- 
ties  were  engraved  in  1679.  Little  progress, 
however,  was  made  previous  to  the  18th  century, 
when  Vertnc  and  llo^ariti,  and  subsequently 
Strange,  Woollctt,  Bartoiozzi,  Sharp,  and  others, 
hronght  fhe  art  to  a  high  degree  of  exoellenee^ 
At  present  engraving  on  wood  or  tnetal  is  more 
extensively  practised  than  ever,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  demand  for  prints  for  the  embellishment 
of  books  or  illustrated  periodicals.  Italy  is 
no  longer  prct-mineot  for  her  engravers ;  she 
has  liowcver  within  tlio  century  furnished  some 
Muravors  of  transcendent  merit,  whose  works 
WW  compare  with  the  best  of  their  prede- 
ccssors.  At  the  head  of  these  fifntuls  Raphael 
Morghen,  whose  "Last  Sapper"  after  Da  Vinci, 
"  Transfiguration  "  and  MubmtM  delta  Seg- 
giola  after  Raphael,  are  among  the  most  oostl/ 
productions  of  the  art  Schiavoni,  the  An- 
derloni,  Bettelini.  Longbi,  I'orporati,  Pavon, 
the  latter  a  scholar  uf  Kaphoel  Murghen,  and 
others,  have  engraved  with  aoooesa  many  of 
the  works  of  the  old  master??.  Toschi,  who 
died  in  1854,  took  high  rank  among  line  en- 
gravers by  his  print  of  the  "  Entry  of  Henry 
IV.  into  Paris,"  after  the  picture  by  G6rard. 
as  well  as  by  his  "Descent  from  the  Cross." 
after  Volterra,  SpativM  di  Sicilia^  after  Baiili- 
oel,  and  other  works  from  the  old  masters. 
Rosaspina,  Bisi,  Kereorl,  and  others,  have  pro- 
duced meritorious  prints  fr^m  masters  both  old 
and  modern.  In  G«rmany  the  art  has  witnessed 
a  steady  improvement  since  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  particularly  within  the  lost 
quarter  of  it,  although  engraving  on  wood  or 
stone  is  proliably  more  extensively  practised 
than  lino  engraving  or  the  other  methods  of 
working  on  metal.  Rahl,  Hess,  Reindel,  Umer, 
LeyboloL  Kessler,  Kobell,  Bartli,  Klein,  J.  11. 
and  J.  J.  Lips,  Steiula,  and  others,  have  gained 
eminence  as  lineengiWers;  and  Christian  Fried- 
rich  Ton  MQlIer,  who  died  in  181C,  aged  83, 
produced  a  print  from  Raphael's  Madonna  eU 
S<tn  Sixto,  wliich  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  noblest 
achievemeotsof  the  graver.  His  father,  J.  G.  von 
Htdler,  was  dso  a  good  engraver,  and  among 
other  works  executed  the  well  known  print  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  hill  from  Tromboll's  picture. 
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The  renais»aiu4  ia  Genniin  painting,  effected  by 
the  efforts  of  Comeliiu,  O^erbeck,  Scbadow, 
KatiUmch,  nnd  others,  has  had  a  marked  influence 
npou  the  art  of  engraving,  and  witliin  the  last 
40  years  a  school  of  ^gravers  has  sprung  into 
existence  who  have  ooOperated  with  tbeae 
znoAters  in  their  endeaTora  to  rested  to  art  its 
nn ci  tiL  siniplioity  and  dcop  religions  feeling. 
Prominent  among  these  are  Busoneweyh,  who 
WM  Mwwiated  at  Rome  with  Cornelius  and 
Over  beck,  and  who  has  engraved  the  chief 
vorks  of  the  new  school ;  Ainsler,  KeUer,  the 
Felsings,  and  Ifan^irlra  have  drawn  their  inspi- 
ration from  the  same  aooTM;  Thaeter,  Eiobeoa, 
Handel,  Rabn,  and  Schlefob,  who,  among  other 
•  works,  liuvo  cngrL;.  i  tl  t<ome  of  the  master- 

pieces of  Kaulbach,  fichnorr,  Soheffer,  &o.  In 
Fnuioe  as  in  Oermairf  the  eflbria  of  engraven* 
nre  now  less  directed  to  the  roprodnction  of  tho 
works  of  the  old  masters,  or  of  indiffereot  de- 
signs for  illustrated  booki^  flitll  to  the  execution 
of  prints  after  contemporaneoaspainters.  David, 
Gros,  Ingres,  and  others,  have  afforded  numerous 
subjects;  and  ft  ^nclj  popular  painters  as  Vcrnct, 
Delaroche,  and  Ary  bchefiier,  probably  nearly 
•very  important  work  hasbeenengrftyed.  Fhnoe 
has,  however,  produced  some  eicr  llcnt  line  en- 
gravers afler  the  old  masters,  among  whom  may 
he  tnentioned  the  baron  Desnoyers,  who  died  in 
1857,  and  who  executed  fine  prints  of  Raphael's 
lieJU  jardinUre  and  "  Transfiguration,"  and  of 
fit  rard's  Napoleon;  Pr6vost,  who  lias  engraved 
Paol  Veroneee'a  ^'  Marriage  of  Caoa  j]*  the  Mas- 
sards,  Leoonte,  Loriohon,  Bein,  BidKxniiie, 
Forster,  Martinet,  IJgnon,  Oudin,  Aadouin, 
Bridoux,  Girard,  &c.  Of  thi»se  who  havo 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work.s  of  modern 
marters,  the  most  eminent  perlinps  is  Ilcn- 
riquel-Dupont,  whose  litie  engraving  of  Dc- 
laroche's  fresco  in  the  hemioyclo  of  the  Palais 
de»  beaux  art*  is  unsurpassed  in  merit  or  dimen> 
rioos  by  any  recent  work  of  the  kind.  Blan- 
chard,  I'rudhomtiie,  Louis,  and  tlic  ^rniliers 
Fraugois,  have  engraved  many  of  the  works  uf 
Yeniet,  Delaroche,  and  8cheffer,  and  C.  R.  J. 
Francois  has  contitiod  himself  exclusively  to 
Delaroche's  works,  (tii  ardet  has  engraved  from 
the  above  masters,  and  also  several  sulyects  from 
Amerioaa  history^  including  Leutze's  Wash- 
ington  Grossing  the  Delaware,*^  Stnarfii  portrdt 
of  ington,  «.tc.  Jazet  is  celebrated  for  his 
aQuatmts  from  the  battle  pieces  of  (iros  and 
Vernet,  and  Calamatta  has  executed  admirable 
portrait  prints  of  Lamennais,  (Unzf-t,  I'unrier, 
and  Madame  Dudcvant^  Calame,  a  Swiss  artist, 
has  produced  many  admirable  etchings.  The 
praciioe  of  copying  the  old  mo.'^iten^,  uid  to  a 
eonsidereble  extent  of  line  engraving,  has  lUlen 
into  disuse  in  England,  the  latu  r  I  n  ing  etnploy- 
ed  principally  in  large  laadscapes  or  in  the 
higher  ebss  of  figure  pieces.  Here  again,  as 
in  Gcrni«ir;y  and  France,  tho  works  of  a  few 
eminent  native  artists  have  occupied  the  atten> 
tion  of  the  chief  engravers  almost  exclusively, 
and  under  the  influence  of  painters  like  Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence,  Ifilkie,  Tnnier,  wd  Laadseer, 


the  art  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  soocese. 
Ridmhach,  Stewart,  Bamet,  Smith,  and  ofheii, 

have  made  Wilkir''=;  pictures  generally  known 
through  the  mtdium  of  excellent  line  engrav- 
ings ;  and  Goodall,  Willmorc,  fye,WI]soii,  raor, 
Fiuden,  Wallis,  and  Cousen  have  done  tlie 
same  for  the  landscapes  of  Tomer,  Stonfield, 
Citn stable,  Cidlcott,  Roberta,  and  the  other 
great  iluglish  masters  of  this  deoartmentitf 
painting.  Martin**  mezzotints  of  uie  " Fall  of 
J^abylon,"  " Belshnzzar's  Feast,"  &r  ,  aftrr  his 
own  designs,  are  striking  wurksood  well  known. 
The  engraving  of  Sir  Edwin  Landscer^s  woffa^ 
of  which  nearly  200  different  prints  have  ap- 
peared, has  employed  a  numerous  band  of  en- 
gravers, prominent  among  whom  arc  the  artist's 
brother  Thomas  Landscer,  Cousins,  I.uc«i^ 
Bromley,  RyslI,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Wata,  Gibboot, 
Graves,  Raron,  and  Robinson.  Doo,  Watt, 
Ucatb,  1 1  oil  away,  who  engraved  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael  in  Hampton  oourt,  and  others,  have 
produced  good  lino  engravings  from  the  old 
masters ;  and  the  more  modem  English  paint- 
ers, such  as  Leslie,  Newton,  Eastlake,  Etty, 
Ward,  Webster,  Maclise,  Millois,  Frank  Stone^ 
Herring,  T.  Faed,  Ac,  have  finind  ready  inter- 
preters in  Tki:  li^ir  lson,  Bellin,  Sadd,  nowi-.oa, 
Walkwr,  f?iu)inons.  Stocks,  Reynolds,  J.  Faed, 
Hall,  and  many  others.  The  etchings  of  G  eorgo 
Ci  uikslumk  from  his  own  designs  are  also  of 
the  highest  ortler  of  merit.  Wood  engraving 
in  Europe,  and  j)articularly  in  Enghuul.  htis 
reached  a  perfection  unluiown  to  any  proviooa 
era  in  tlie  history  of  art,  and  in  the  latter  eotm- 
try  the  wuodcnts  of  tho  Dalziel  brothers, 
Evans,  Ctioper,  Palmer,  Linton,  and  others, 
have  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  finiflh  not  infe- 
rior to  tlie  Iiighest  efforts  of  the  engravers  on 
metal.  In  the  Netherlands  the  principal  en- 
grovcrs  arc  Vinkeles  and  Van  Genus,  Van  Tros- 
twyok.  Van  Os,  Ovcrheck,  Janson,  Chalon, 
OlaesseiM,  De  Frey,  Corr,  &e.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  art  lias  been  pursiied  princi- 
pally for  tho  produ(  ti(in  of  vignettes  for  bank 
notes  or  smaU  prints  for  Ifooks,  tho  most  emi- 
nent names  arc  Durand,  Cheney,  Smillie,  Dan- 
furth,  Sartain,  Dick,  &c. — According  to  the  ma- 
terial used  for  receiving  the  designs,  the  art  is  de- 
signated as  xylography,  chalcography,  siderctgra- 
pby,  and  lithugrajdiy — from  ^vXof,  irMM2,  jfo^Jtott 
copper,  t»S»iiof,  steel,  \t6nt,  stone,  and  -y^  rf^jui,  to 
insci  ibe.  The  last  will  be  treated  under  its  own 
dssignation.— Xtloouapht,  or  Wood  Exobat- 
T\o,  is  the  simplest  and  cheay>e«t  form.  The 
woods  uieed  ai'c  those  of  tho  box,  pe.ir,  and  occa- 

Sthe  apple  and  beech  tree-,  al'^o  for  largo 
mahogany  and  pine*  The  first  named  is 
y  the  best.  It  is  dose  and  oven  grhined. 
hard,  and  tough,  and  not  liable  to  bo  attacked 
by  insects.  It  should  be  select  fur  its  uniform 
yellow  color,  which  impli^  uniformity  of  tex- 
ture, and  before  using  must  be  t]i<)rf)ughly  sea- 
soned. The  drawing  b  made  witli  a  lead  pencil 
upon  the  surface,  which  is  cut  across  the  ends 
of  the  fibre  of  the  wood  and  smoothly  planed ; 
then  with  a  sUmdw  «ad  finely  pointed  graver,  * 
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ttUadthft  outUne  tool,  the  boandArr  lines  of  the 
ywtfcwi  tip  be  vemoved  are  siightly  cnt  in  the 
wood,  which  are  to  form  the  lipht  parts  <<i  tin' 
tofraving.    The  lines  marked  in  the  drawing 
««  the  promin^t  purts,  wbieh  tra  to  moeire 
■ad  transfer  to  the  paper  tlie  ink  or  other  wlor- 
'w%  matter ;  in  copperplate  engraving  Uie  lines 
ode  into  the  metal .    Then  is  •  method  of 
wood  ongraving  in  which  the  gronnd  h  hiked, 
Mid  the  lines  sonk  in  the  hhtck  appear  wliito 
Qp<>n  tlio  pap>er.  thus  producing  a  good  elTect 
lor  outline  sketches  at,  little  cost.   This,  how- 
•for,  diftn  from  copperplate  engraving  in  fh« 
groand  inptoi  ^  of  the  lines  receiving  the  ink. 
The  ontUtK^  tn^ing  cat  into  the  wood,  tlic  por- 
ticos to  be  reroored  on  next  cut  ont  bj  means 
of  jrravers  and  pwfrcg  of  ditferent  sizes.  The 
block'*  of  sninll  wcMjdcuts  are  so  shaped  as  to  be 
inserted  in  the  page  with  the  types,  their  surface 
baii^  brought  to  the  same  lord,  and  the  minting 
litiien  eflfected  precisely  as  v  the  wfame  were 
In  tlie  same  manner  they  are  blocked 
in  9tertK>ty|)e  plat«f!«.    Tlie  thickness  of  the 
tloeks  of  wood  is  the  height  of  common  types. 
An  rtpplication  of  flake  white  or  bath  brick  and 
giuu  water  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the 
wood  in  ordkir  to  receive  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
CSUonMStHW^  or  datQ  aiteuro,  is  a  method 
or  wood  engmvlng  in  whldi  a  series  of  blocks 
are  ust-d,  the  first  having  merely  the  outlines  of 
the  print,  the  second  only  the  less  dark  shadows, 
wai  tlM  third  tiMoe  moro  dailc,  and  ao  on  if 
more  are  nsed.    An  impression  is  taken  from 
each  in  succession.  In  some  instances  a  copper 
plate  is  QMd  to  |^ve  the  ontlines  in  a  heavy, 
Mrk  style.   It  is  on  this  principle  the  printing 
df  colored  engravings  is  effected,  a  scries  of 
blocks  being  employe«l,  each  one  having  its  own 
eolor  and  b^ng  nsed  in  turn,  as  practised  in 
Oauoo  PsDrmov  whloh  oee  in  fbtt  worlr,  voL 
iv  <'    ?'Ki:ri  ATB  Enobatino  is  prac- 

tised by  VHrioiis  m^hods,  the  most  simple  of 
wliieli  is  to  cnt  in  11m  Hoes  of  the  drawing  widi 
<i!ir^>ly-pointed  gravers,  after  the  sketch  has 
been  transferred  to  a  thin  covering  of  white 
Wax  melted  unitbruily  over  the  iVk  o  of  the 
hanmered  and  polished  metal.  The  transfer  is 
tfkeiod  by  laying  a  tracing  of  the  dos^^  In 
black  lead  pencil  face  down  upon  the  wax  and 
so^^eeting  it  to  a  heavy  pressure.  The  lines 
ft*  ilion  diatinctiy  oood  npon  the  wax  when 
tfie  tracing  paper  is  removed.  T\v  the  iif^e  of 
very  delicate  gravers  the  lines*  are  sliglitly  inarkod 
through  npon  the  copper,  and  when  the  wax  has 
boon  mebed  off  the  engraving  is  completed  bjr 
onCttBi^  tbo  Hoot  to  the  proper  dopdM  witli  onlt- 
ablo  graver?,  retnoviit^^  .  btirrwhicli  is  ]'ii-h 
od  no  b)-  the  graver  with  another  instrument 
OOwa  scraper,  and  softening  the  effect  produced 
by  <!crfttches  and  ! "n  -  cut  too  deeply  into  the 
motnl  by  rubbing  the  surface  over  with  the 
tfnHXrtlily-pointcd  steel  instmment  called  the 
bandaber.  Thograver  or  burin  issimilar  to  those 
tied  in  wood  engraving.  He  point  is  of  py> 
r&miJal  form,  with  nne(|Tial  sides,  and  is  kf  ['t 
dmrf  bj  froqiMmt  application  npon  an  oil  stone. 


The  handle  is  short,  and  the  side  on  the  line 
with  tlio  point  is  made  flat,  both  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  instrument  at  the  smallest 
angle  with  Uie  flat  snrHaoe,  and  to  oanse  it  to 
mnalD  witboot  rolling  wherever  it  is  laid  down. 
Tn  nsOi  the  point  is  thrust  forwanl.  cnttinu'  a 
furrow  in  the  metal  and  raiiiiug  burrs  by  Ute 
sides  of  the  linea.  These  are  commonly  taken 
ofT  with  the  ?crnper,  but  in  some  instances  tho^e 
made  with  the  linest  etching  needle,  culled  the 
dry  point,  have  been  allowM  to  remain,  and  a 
pleoalog  effbct  is  said  to  have  been  nrodnoed  in 
maaj  or  Reintirandt*s  engravings  tnns  trMted. 
The  polish  and  cleanliness  of  the  i)latr  iwq  pro- 
serveid  by  frequent  rubbing  with  a  woollen  rub- 
ber wetted  with  olive  oil.  FwalUel  linea  required 
in  scries  arc  ctit  by  a  ruling  machine.  The 
fainter  shades  too  delicate  for  the  gravers  are 
scratched  in  with  the  needle  or  dry  point,  whidi 
is  held  in  the  same  w$f  ao  a  pencil  in  drawing. 
Snoli  is  the  oliimlMl;  method  of  line  engraving 
on  metallic  ]4atWlu — Engraving  l  y  l  ot  s  or  punc- 
tures made  in  the  metal  to  produce  shsdes  is 
often  practised,  but  commonly  in  the  etching 
process.  The  dotted  style  is  called  stippling. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  dots  made  usually  in 
curved  lines  with  the  graver,  the  point,  or  bj 
etching ;  the  more  closely  the  dots  are  gronped 
together,  the  darker  the  shade.  The  s^le  was 
much  practised  by  the  Engli  h  in  the  latter  part 
of  tl>e  Ust  century,  and  is  jkarticularly  adapted 
for  giving  a  soft  pleasing  eIRNt  in  riMding  the 
limbs  of  the  human  figure,  in  representing  flow- 
ers, &c.  The  work  resembles  poiuting  more 
than  line  engraving.  For  producing  the  greatest 
delicacy  in  shading,  the  fine  dry  point  is  used. 
When  the  dots  are  struck  in  with  a  little  ham- 
mer, the  work  is  called  opus  mallei. — The  most 
common  method  of  engraving  upon  copper^ 
praetised  ilwnpon  otiier  meCalO  and  upon  glass, 
IS  that  called  etching.  It  connsts  in  cansing  an 
aoid  to  bite  in  the  lines,  which  have  been  drawn 
tbroorii  the  etmting  of  wax,  called  tiie  elehlng 
ground,  npon  which  the  acid  has  no  effect. 
Albert  Dtirer  is  supposed  to  have  Invented  the 
method,  the  earliest  known  sinjciim  ns  of  it 
being  among  his  works.  The  etching  ground 
is  prepared  by  melting  in  a  eroolble  St  a  mod- 
erate beat  2  ounces  of  white  wax,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  black  pitch  and  the  same  of 
Burgnndy  pitch,  and  stirring  in  2  onnoes  of 
asphaltum  in  {>owder.  When  thoroughly  in- 
corporated by  boiling,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
water.  It  is  then  separated  and  worked  by 
hand  into  balls,  which  are  tied  op  in  pieces  of 
moodi-woni  iflk.  The  appKealloa  vfrni  the 
plate,  uniformly  heated,  is  made  by  rubbing  one 
of  these  balls  over  its  surface,  m  that  the  com- 
position melts  through  the  silk.  It  is  then 
spread  evenly  over  the  copper  by  a  dauber, 
which  is  a  bug  tightly  filled  with  soft  wool  and 
covered  with  smooth  silk.  The  ground  being 
thos  evenly  spread,  the  plate  is  next  held  over 
several  imolcfDg  candles,  till  a  eoating  of  lamp- 
U:irk  c  vers  the  wax.  Tlio  outline  of  the  dy- 
sign,  made  with  block  load  pencil  upon  psiier^ 
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is  then  laid  face  down  upon  tho  lampblook,  tnd 
bj|ire88ure  between  the  rollers  Qied  for  this 

gurpose  it  is  transferred  to  the  etching  ground, 
ometiraes  the  back  of  the  sketch,  which  in 
this  case  is  drawn  rever)?«d,  is  covered  witJi 
whiting,  and  kid  npon  the  blackened  sarfiioe^ 
and  the  Unee  then  being  cone  orer  with  n  Unnt 
point,  tlioy  ore  transferred  by  the  chalk  adhering 
to  the  lunpblack  and  wax.  The  linee  are  then 
drawn  with  etching  needles  through  tho  groand 
to  the  popper,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  pro- 
sjcrve  tlio  proper  effect  of  ilistanre,  by  appropri- 
ate fineness  or  coarseness  ot"  the  linen,  115  in  a 
finished  drawing.  In  order  to  retain  the  acid 
upon  the  plate,  a  ridge  of  what  ia  called  benk« 
log  wax  is  laid  around  its  c(\ii<i  about  half  an  inch 
h%h.  Thia  is  prcjiared  hy  melting  together 
twopirtaof  pitch  and  one  of  beeswax,  and  add- 
ing some  sweet  oil.  Nitric  acid  diluted  withabont 
4  parts  of  water  ia  tlicu  poured  over  the  plate, 
and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  tocorroae  the 
fainter  portions  of  the  akf^d).  It  ia  then  ponred 
ofi^  and  the  plate  ie  waAed  with  water.  When 
dry,  an  application  of  n  mixtnro  of  lampblack 
and  Venice  turpentine,  called  stopping  ground, 
is  made  witii  a  caiael's  hair  brush  to  these  por- 
tions, by  -which  farther  action  of  the  ncid  is 
prevented.  By  a  renewed  exposure  to  tlie  acid 
the  parts  not  protected  are  more  deeply  cor- 
roded, and  a  oorreapondingly  bolder  ahade  will 
be  imparted  to  these  linea.  Another  applica- 
tion of  the  stoppinf^  proiind  gives  another  grada- 
tion of  tint,  and  as  many  of  these  may  Im  ob- 
tained as  the  times  of  repeating  the  process. 
T!ip  border  of  wax  is  then  melted  off,  and  after- 
ward the  etching  ground  ia  so  softened  by  heat 
that  it  is  wii)ed  otif  with  a  rag  moistened  with 
olive  oiL  Portiona  of  the  plate  that  require  it 
are  then  gone  oTerwith  gravera,  and  the  Bnish' 
ing  touches  are  tluis  put  on.  It  N  often  the 
case  that  a  part  of  the  work  h  dune  wholly  by 
the  graver  after  the  other  portions  have  been 
etched.  Tho  shades  are  frecjnently  produced  in 
the  stippling  style  both  by  etching  and  after- 
ward  in  finishing  by  striking  in  the  dots.  It  is 
apparent  from  thisdeaeription  that  the  artof  en- 
graving can  be  praetlndonly  by  good  dranghta* 
men ;  and  that  as  clear  idefis  are  re<iuisito  of  tlio 
different  grades  of  the  shading  and  of  tho  metii- 
ods  of  imdnctng  these  effects,  as  if  the  aketeh- 
cs  were  to  bo  produced  tnr  t'h;  first  time  upon 
p^er.- — The  styles  of  cngruvitig  known  as  O'^ua 
tinta  and  iMzsotinto  require  notice.  The  former 
ia  ao  named  from  the  aimilarity  of  the  effect  to 
water-eolor  or  Indian  ink  drawings.  After  the 
(!v:"-ju'ri  i-^  l'i  Vi  (1  in  oullrne,  an!  I  lie  I'tching  ground 
removed,  a  solution  of  resin  or  of  Burgundy 

!>itch  in  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  nlate  as  it 
iea  in  an  inclined  position.  As  the  alcohol 
eyaporatciS,  the  resinous  matter  is  left  in  tlie  form 
of  granulations  over  the  surfaoe  of  the  plate. 
The  deaign  ia  then  drawn  with  ft  gammy  sirup 
ealled  the  bursting  ground,  whtdi  is  applied 
wlierevcr  a  shade  is  to  he  produced.  The  lights 
are  left  tmtouched.  Tho  whole  is  next  covwed 
with  •  MMtiif  of  tnxpentine  Tirnidi^  and  a 


border  of  wax  is  raised  around  the  plate.  Water 
is  ponred  upon  it  and  left  for  IS  minntea,  when 
the  bursting  ground  cracks  open,  exposing  the- 
coppcr.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  nitric  acid, 
which  is  used  as  in  etching,  and  may  be  several 
tiiueaapDlied  after  each  stopping  out  of  the  p<H>> 
tionaainneientlj  oorroded  to  pnranee  the  deaned 
shades.  The  bursting  ground  is  not  always  tp^ 
quired,  Uie  acid  being  apphed  directly  upon  the' 
granulations,  which  protect  the  parts  they  cover, 
and  tl»e  varying  shades  are  produced  by  repeated 
corrosions  and  as  many  stoppings  out.  By  some 
artisLs  certain  resinous  jKiwders  are  dusted  np- 
on the  plate  instead  of  obtaining  the  granok- 
tiona  bf  the  aloohoKe  aotntion.  Own  aanda^ 
rac  is  used  for  tliis  purpose,  or  tho  pnrest  resin 
mure  or  le«s  finely  pulverized,  and  siiVsd.  through 
muslin  upon  the  plate,  to  which  tlie  particles 
attach  tliemselvcs  on  its  being  heated.  Colors 
are  somctimm  applied  to  tho  plates,  and  the  de- 
sign is  at  once  printed  in  its  intended  colors; 
but  where  teverol  oolorB  are  employed  in  con- 
tact with  eaeh  other,  it  hn  been  eastonuuy  to 
Use  as  many  different  plates,  one  for  eadi  color, 
and  print  in  succession,  the  plates  being  kejit  ia 
their  exact  places  by  fltdng  npon  4  fixed  ])ins 
that  pass  through  holes  in  their  corners.  Tltia 
metliud  is  practised  in  engraving  upon  cottua 
cloth.  (See  Calico  Peintino.)  Tlio  aquatinta 

{iroeeaa  ia  a  French  iuventioo,  dating  from  1663. 
t  haa  been  a  fiiTorlte  atvie  of  engraving  with 
Engli-!i  ;i:  tists, whose  worKs  hy  tliis  method  are 
of  the  highest  merit.  The  same  remark  may  also 
be  made  of  tiio  mezzotinto  or  half-painted  etyle^ 
which  was  introduced  into  England  l>y  Prince 
liupert,  wlio  may  have  invented  the  j>rooess,  or 
possibly  learned  it,  as  some  say,  from  an  oflioor 
named  Ludwig  von  Siegao,  who  was  in  the  ser- 
viee  of  the  landgrave  w  Heaae.  The  invention 
hasnN  '  1  1 1  n  c  redited  to  Sir  Christoplier  Wr.  n. 
The  uiethud  la  particularly  apjjrojjriate  to  por- 
trait and  htatorical  engravings  and  night  aoeiiea 
requiring  a  very  dark  ground.  Tlie  prepara- 
tion of  the  plates  is  a  mechanical  work,  per- 
formed by  running  little  toothed  wheels  set  in 
handlea  over  their  whole  anrfaoe,  and  by  a  rook- 
ing motion  earning  them  to  make  indentatioot 
and  raise  corresp  ridi::;:  I  n  rrs  or  barbs  in  lines 
variously  direi^ted.  Tliese  imstrumeuts  are  called 
cradles.  They  are  made  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  tho  difliculty  of  the  process  is  in  the 
skilful  adaptation  of  tho  ]>roper  shades  iu  the 
ground  produced  by  these  tools.  After  the  whole 
plate  has  been  thoa covered,  the bnrta are  rubbed 
off  with  scrapers  and  bnmlsh«r8  wherever  lighta 
are  desired,  and  deeper  shades  arc  made,  if  ne- 
cessary>  by  increasing  some  of  the  indentatiooa. 
The  lignts  and  shades  are  thns  brought  out,  and 
an  agreeable  softness  is  produced  by  the  harmo- 
nious gradations  of  thetmts  more  easily  than  by 
the  other  methods  of  engraving.  Tlio  plates  do 
not  wear  very  well  in  printing  unl^  steel  is  sub- 
atitoted  for  copper.  Bycombining  etching  of  the 
outlines  with  tiio  m.  77  itinto  tho  jiroccss  is  much 
improved,  and  a  more  decided  character  is  given 
to  the  pnnti.  Ifeaotint  platee  are  now  aold 
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fWr  fho  trafle  snppTr,  "wliich  aro  prepared  hj  a 
macIiUiC  invented  by  Saulnier  for  ruliog  lines. 
Ttte  cross  ruling  is  sometimes  so  fine  that  tbd 
fraand  appears  blaok.^£:veiuiTi]io  on  Stkkl 
■ujbe  retarded  asan  American  proeess,  invent- 
eJ  bv  Mr.  Jacob  Perk  i  n  ?,  of  Xo  whuryport-,  Mass., 
tlio^i  tho  metal  had  odoo  beea  xtsed  in  £ng- 
hnd  in  1M5  in  the  print  of  the  oetUng  of  the 
ftnr  chamber  in  Smith's  "Topographical  IIlus- 
trstions  of  Westminster."   lu  great  advantage 
eoBsisto  In  this— that  the  plates,  after  baviog 
been  engraved  by  the  methods  used  for  engrav- 
ing copper,  can  be  hardened,  so  that  they  are 
capable  of  transferring  tho  design  b}-  jiresstire 
•poa  other  softened  plates  of  steel ;  and  these^ 
being  hardened,  may  perform  the  lame  eflfoe 
upon  other:?,  nnd  so  an  indefinite  number  of 
plates  may  be  obtained  from  one  engraved. 
This  is  peculiarly  tite  invention  of  Mr.  ra'kinv, 
and  its  most  important  application  is  for  en- 
graving bank  notes,  fur  which  the  most  expen- 
sive dcs^ifrns  aro  desirable  in  order  to  prevent 
eoanterfeitiDg.  Thi«  branch  of  the  art  is  espe- 
cially treated  below.  The  design  bdng  onoe  en* 
gravc-il  upon  n      . f!ntc.  rinr  riinnber  of  copies 
msij  be  produced  from  it.    i'erkins  prepared 
his  plates  by  first  transferring  the  impression 
from  the  original  plate  to  the  surface  of  a  soft 
steel  cylinder  by  repeatedly  rolling  tliis  under 
huiivy  pre>8uro  over  llio  Lanloned  plate.  Tho 
cvlinder  rooeives  the  impressioa  in  relief,  bat 
bdng  bardened,  ft  taautm  ifc  to  aoooeariTe 
toft  j)!atoH  like  the  original.    Unless  an  im- 
itiense  number  of  impressions  is  required,  a  soft 
reel  |>late  is  snfficiesitly  btid  vithout  subject- 
ing it  to  any  further  process,  and  for  tlie  most 
delicate  works  of  art  in  this  metal  this  is 
preferable,  as  in  the  transfer  there  is  always 
•ome  risk  of  iiyury.    A  soft  plate  has  furnish- 
ed as  many  as  95,000  tmpreMKmt  withont  deto> 
rioration.    The  ImnToning  13  cflectually  aceoin- 
plished  by  dipping  the  plate,  ia  order  to  heat  it, 
in  a  bath     melted  fusible  alloy,  and  then  cool- 
ing in  water,  which  it  h  perliaps  better  to  heat 
to  the  boiling  point.    In  prei)riring  the  soft  plate 
for  etching',  the  lines  should  be  cut  into  the 
Heel,  aa  the  acid  would  be  likely  to  corrode  a 
broad  instead  of  a  deep  line.  In  the  ruling 
mschinc  of  Mr.  William  Lowry  a  diamond  point 
is  »omctimc8  employed  for  cutting,'  the  line*. — ■ 
Atones  aro  often  engraved,  a  dry  point  being 
used  as  in  engraving?  metals.    The  work  does 
not  produce  so  line  elfect  as  engraving  upon 
metal,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  mechanical 
drawings,  maps,  and  similar  itjlee.  Glass  may 
be  Cf^raved  by  sketching  the  design  upon  it 
with  a  solution  of  beeswax  and  tur|)entine,  and 
thea  rau^ini;  the  surface  to  be  corroded  by  the 
lliincs  of  bydrotliioric  acid  generated  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  pounded  finer 
spar,  which  is  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of  lead 
and  gently  heated.    Or  the  glass  may  bo  cov- 
«red  with  a  thin  layer  of  beeswax,  through 
which  tho  design  is  etched,  and  this  is  then 
fii'ijiM'Ted  to  tlie  action  of  tlie  vnjior,  as  tho 
|4aUj  is  laid  £»co  down  upon  the  basin.  The 


corros'oTi  comploto<l  in  4  or  8  hours,  when 
the  appiuatiuus  should  be  removed,  and  tho 
glass  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  pro- 
cew  is  conveniently  applied  to  tlie  marking  of 
bottles  for  the  chemist  or  opothecary.  The 
deep  transparent  etching  is  produced  by  the 
direct  application  of  the  liquid  acid  to  the  glass; 
tho  more  delicate  opaque  linos  by  the  vapor. 
(See  Fi.roRi.vE.) — In  order  to  lessen  the  tedmus 
mechauiciU  operations  conncet^id  with  engrav- 
ing, attempts  have  bMn  made  to  obtain  directly 
by  chemical  meana  from  the  drawings  engraved 
daguerreotypes  for  printing.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Georpe  Mathiot  of  the  U.  B.  coast 
sorvey  In  this  direction  particularly  demand 
notlee.  Hiey  were  proseeoted  with  the  ol^eet 
of  applying  the  process  to  the  printing  »  f  t!in 
map«  of  tlie  survey ;  and  though  the  meth(Kl  is 
not  claimed  to  be  aitogether  onginal  with  him. 
it  has  been  by  no  one  else  so  perfected  and 
practically  applied.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
det4iil  in  the  "Report  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  Sur- 
vey lor  1864."  In  a  daguerreotype  the  light 
and  dark  diidea  are  ehemieally  dnibrent,  and 
hence  are  differently  susceptible  to  the  same 
chemical  reagent.  M.  Donn6  proposed  to  etch 
the  plate  with  nitric  acid,  which  be  Inferred 
would  act  upon  tho  dark  shades,  supposed  to 
be  silver,  and  leave  the  lights,  which  are  mer- 
TluH  has  not  been  fonnd  siiccessful. 


cnrv. 


Frofl  Grove  proposed  otcliing  the  daguerreo- 
type plate  by  the  ydtaSe  emrent,  making  It  tiie 

positive  electrode  in  a  bath  of  stronp  iiydro- 
chloric  acid.  Mr.  Mathiut  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining engravings  of  ^reat  beauty  and  delicacy 
by  titis  method,  but  m  only  two  instances  in 
more  than  100  trials  were  the  lines  deep  enough 
to  jirint  from.  Tlie  most  satisfactory  rr^iuta 
were  obtained  hy  the  use  of  a  carefully  pre> 
pwed  copper  plate,  upon  which  was  depomted 
a  film  of  silver  of  al>ont  }  of  a  grain  to  the 
square  inch.  On  thi^i,  atler  being  washed  in 
distlHed  w^ater,  dried  and  slightly  buffed,  the 
daguerreotype  is  taken.  It  is  then  submiUed 
to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  until  the  silver  is  etched 
through  to  tiie  copper,  at  which  the  action 
stops;  but  nnleis  the  plate  be  Immediately  re- 
moved from  the  bath,  the  lines  will  spread  in 
the  silver  tihn  and  blur  tho  effect.  The  time 
to  renjove  the  plate  is  determliMd  only  by  prac- 
tice and  dexterity.  After  removal  the  plate  is 
washed  by  immersing  it  in  water:  and  it  is 
then  dried  over  a  current  of  heate<l  air.  If  no 
imperfections  aro  detected  on  examination,  it 
may  next  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  re- 
agent, which  will  etch  tlie  copper  on  the  exposed 
lines  without  affecting  the  silver.  Solutions 
of  pcrchloride  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  found  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  is  perhaps  jireferable, 
though  it  is  more  apt  to  corrode  the  liphts 
than  the  last.  The  o^oction  to  this  is  its 
tendency  to  fiH  np  tfie  nne  linee  by  deposition 
of  metallic  silver.  Tlie  ainieous  solution  of  tho 
perchloride  should  be  of  the  strength  repre- 
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iMBtod  hj  «  houn-jdloir  odor.  "The  pletie 
to  to  be  inunerMd  in  •  horinmtal  poritton,  with 

the  face  ap  in  the  ftolveot,  and  a  sofl  earners 
hair  pencil  swept  pently  over  it  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  course  of  UU  juinutes  or  K:«,  the 
action  of  the  jHTfliloride  will  have  thown  up 
chluridu  of  silver,  so  that  the  brush  can  nwecj) 
it  away,  and  tlic  light  copper  will  appear  in  tlio 
bottoms  of  the  lines.  The  plate  then  be 
trashed  mH  dried,  and  if  on  inspeotioo  H  should 
not  be  thought  deep  oiioiigli  to  hold  the  ink  for 
printing,  it  may  bo  returuud  to  the  bath  of  per- 
oMorido  for  a  short  time."  The  difficulty  in 
the  process  has  been  to  obtain  sufiicient  <le]>tli 
in  the  lines  without  corroding  the  liglits  ;  and 
the  maps  consequently,  though  exact  copies, 
lacked  loroe  of  ei^resaion.  The  engraver,  how- 
ever, can  soon  remedy  this  by  going  over  the 
lines  upon  the  plato  with  the  burin,  and  tlius 

S'ving  them  tlie  required  depth.  The  hhu  of 
Iver  over  the  copper  is  neoeaHurily  very  thin  in 
order  that  the  first  etching  may  reach  throngli 
it,  and  yet  it  mu^t  he  sufficiently  thick  to  aiiurd 
oomplflte  protection  to  the  copper  it  is  designed 
to  cover.  It  has  been  a  nice  maUer,  thus  re- 
stricted in  both  dirtK^ons,  to  determine  exactly 
the  right  thickness.  In  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions raised  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  biting 
•gent  to  work  laterally  and  produce  rough  and 
uneven  lines,  Mr.  Mathiot  presented  a  communi- 
cation to  "  Humphrey's  Pbotoffraphic  Journal," 
Nov.  15,  1855,  in  which  be  advances  the  opin- 
ion,  based  upon  his  experiments,  that  it  is  not 
the  film  of  mercury  which  protects  the  light 
shades  from  the  action  of  the  reagents  wliicli 
corrode  the  darker  parts ;  but  that  in  the  lights 
of  the  piotiire  a  crystallization  of  the  silver  has 
taken  place,  and  this  has  extended  witliin  the 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  tne  light.  The  notion  appears  to  be 
directly  due  to  the  mercury,  and  the  eficct  is  to 
protect  the  metal  in  proportion  as  this  crystol- 
lizjition  hfvs  taken  i)lace,  not  merely  at  the  sur- 
foco,  as  it  would  bo  protected  by  a  film,  bat 
•bo  In  the  snbstanee  of  the  metal ;  so  that  the 
lines  made  by  etching  a  daguerreotype  do  not 
spread  at  the  iKittom.  On  the  contrary,  firom 
the  crystallization  spreading  in  the  interior  un- 
der ^e  shaded  portions,  the  lines  become  nar- 
rower as  they  grow  deeper.  In  the  "  Coast  Snr- 
V»y  Rep  orts"  of  1855  and  1857  nro  ftocounts  of 
the  extraordinary  improvements  of  Mr.  Mathiot 
fai  the  appliontion  of  the  deetrotypo  to  the  en- 
graving of  charts.  In  the  former  year  he  de- 
vised a  method  of  joining  together  detached 
plates  to  make  a  Mogle  large  one,  withont  faieor- 
ring  the  tedious  and  somewhat  Itazardous  opera- 
tion of  fitting  the  thick  plates  by  sawing  or  filling 
their  edges  to  tho  required  shape.  Instead  of 
this  he  took  thin  electrotype  casts  of  the  de- 
taoh^  plates,  trimmed  these  witti  sdssors  to  fit 
each  other,  and  cemented  them  with  shoemaker's 
wax  upon  a  blank  plate;  the  wax  in  excess  he 
wiped  off  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  plate  is  then  ready  f  r  [lie  1 1.  <  - 
Cn>tf  pisU  By  this  n^thod  work  vriiiuii  required 


weeks  of  mechanical  labor  is  completed  in  as 
many  boors  by  the  artist  lumseiU^  and  no  risk  it 

in  in-r<  il  of  injuring  the  plates.  Large  maps 
also  cati  be  rapidly  enjrraved  by  dividing  too 
work  among  many  engravers,  and  taking  sepn^ 
rate  electrotype  casts  of  each  piece  to  be  after- 
ward united  in  one.  In  the  report  of  1867, 
printed  in  1859,  tlie  extraordinary  progress  io 
tliia  department  is  more  particularly  noticed, 
and  the  frnfts  are  seen  In  the  great  nnmber  of 
beautifully  engraved  charts  which  accompany 
the  report.  A  new  plate  is  prepared  on  on  av- 
erage in  way  Si  working  days,  when  n  few 
years  ago  it  -wns  thonght  nn  ncliiovcment  to  pro- 
duce G  in  a  year.  Thin  electrotypes  serve  even 
to  print  from,  being  made  sufficiently  stiff  by 
Stretching  thm  on  smooth  steel  ptates»  enlled 
stretch-puites  each  one  serving  for  all  eTeotro- 
fyiH-s  of  its  size.  Mr.  Miitldot  proposes  tlji-  ap- 
plication to  all  kinds  of  printing  done  from  en- 
graved surflMSS  other  than  wari>^  surfaces. 
Mr.  Mathiot  reports  as  follows :  "  The  working 
of  the  thin  electrotypes  has  suggested  to  uie  the 
ide*  of  using  these  plates  on  a  circular  bed  or 
roller,  and  gaining  thereby  the  great  advantsoes 
of  cylinder  printmg  for  fiat  platesi  This  nns 
often  1  '-<in„'lit  before,  bnt  the  impossihility 
of  getting  a  rigid  plate  to  conform  accurately  to 
a  cylindrii»lfigare  has  hitherto  defeated  iL  Am 
the  thin  electrotypes  are  easily  strained  over  a 
curved  surface,  tlie  great  desideratum  is  now  at- 
tainable. I  am  about  having  this  matter  put  to 
a  practical  test,  and  have  every  hope  that  the 
copperplate  printing  can  thns  be  executed  by 
steam  machinery,  and  witJi  almost  the  rapidity 
of  letterpress  work." — Ab  applied  to  stone,  the 
art  to  now  Itnown  ts  photo-lithography,  and 
maps  thni?  prepared  were  first  pnhlished  in  tho 
1st  volume  of  Palfrey's  "History  of  New  Eng- 
land** (Boston,  1859) ;  and  others  in  the  same 
style  were  next  seen  in  Lesley's  Iron  Manu- 
facturer's Guide"  (New  York,  1859).  For  an 
account  of  tlie  process  see  I.iTiio(iK\rnT.  Ap- 
plied to  wood,  the  art  is  called  xylo-photograpby. 
By  one  of  th«  varioos  methods  propo!>ed,  the 
block  b  covered  from  the  light  of  day  with 
a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  silver,  water,  and  a 
little  gum.  This  is  rabbed  with  the  finger  till 
tho  moisture  nearly  disappears,  and  a  delicate 
coating  of  tlie  silver  salt  is  evenly  spread  upon 
the  wood.  Tho  hlock  is  then  put  away  in  tlio 
dark  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  when  wanted, 
it  to  ready  to  receive  the  picture  by  the  nsual 
photogra;  !.ic  process  as  api>lied  to  pret>ared 
paper.  This  being  done,  the  block  may  bia  im- 
mediately engraved,  just  as  if  the  pietUTO  had 
been  transferred  by  ordinary  methoda,  except 
that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  nor  so  long  as  several  hours  to  dif- 
fused daylight.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced 
in  these  transfers  to  the  KabiKty  of  the  dMmieaUy 
prr  i  ii  t  d  surface  to  f!akc  on  on  touching  the 
LI  <  k  \vith  the  graver.  In  the  Compter  rendvty 
Oct.  1857,  is  a  description  of  another  process  in 
:i  flh'  wood  is  coated  with  alum,  gelatine, 
uud  uuuiml  iKiap,  then  exposed  to  a  solution  of 
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n]  ammoniac,  and  after  this  to  one  of  nitrate  of 
liker.  Tlic  picture  !s  transferred  from  another 
cp'.  ir1:i.'*'»  or  ])aiH'r,  anil  is  fixotl  by  a  sxituratod 
solution  of  bjposulphate  of  soda.  The  follow- 
faf  'pncesa  wta  deviised  in  Worenter,  l^aa.: 
A  preparatlnn  is  applied  to  the  blocks  of  as- 
phaltuTii  dissolvt'd  in  ether,  as  M.  Niepc  de  St. 
Virtor  u>od  the  wane  in  photo-lithographing. 
This  is  followed  by  an  application  of  lampblack. 
The  surface  is  then  polished  with  a  smooth 
cnshioii,  till  it  Ik  coiik's  of  glossy  Jot  lilack, 
wlien  it  is  coated  with  collodion  aiud  rendered 
•mritfTe  V  ikitrate  of  silver.  It  b  tiien  ready 
for  the  rntiipra.  Herr  Prctsch  in  1856  devised 
a  new  method  applicable  to  copperplate  en- 
fraring,  in  which  the  electrotype  process  was 
^>plie<l  to  snccced  the  photographing.  He  ex- 
poees  a  glass  or  metallic  plate,  coated  with  a 
mixtnre  of  pine,  bichromate  of  pota-^h.  nitrate 
of  ailrer,  and  iodine  of  potaawnm,  to  tho  oopj- 
fn^  pi'ocMM  wifh  the  mmgn  to  he  tranafiffrfld. 
A  faint  picture  is  prodncefl  upon  the  prepared 
surtiace.  After  washing,  the  picture  comes  out 
in  relief  by  the  swefling  of  the  fihn.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  other  processes,  which  raise  it  still 
more  and  increase  its  hardness.  It  may  then 
bo  made  to  reri-ive  l)_v  the  elcctrotyjio  opera- 
tion a  coating  of  copper;  or  it  mi^  first  be 
tawttferred  by  pressare  to  a  warm  dieet  of 
gnttn  pf-rrlia.  and  tliH  be  subjected  to  the  cop- 
per solution  in  the  battery.  This  process  ex- 
cited fTcafe  ezpeetations,  and  in  England  a  com- 
pany was  formed  to  engage  in  the  operation 
upon  a  large  scale.  It  did  not,  however,  prove 
a  [irotitat)k'  undertakinfr.  Another  invention, 
called  photo-glypbic  engraving,  has  recently 
heen  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Fox  Tdbot, 
distinguished  for  his  early  researches  and  dis- 
coveries in  photography.  It  is  applicable  to 
pialea  of  steel,  copper,  or  zinc.  He  obtains 
upon  the  plate  a  famt  image  of  the  object  to  be 
copied  by  the  process  patented  by  him  in  1852, 
Ti=jng  a  coating  of  phio  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
aah.  Bat  he  avoids  the  sabaeqoeot  washing 
ften  employed.  Instead  of  fhit  be  eoven  the 
plate  evenly  witli  a  thin  coating  of  finely  pow- 
dered gum  copul,  and  melts  it  over  a  spirit  Uunp, 
flias  producing  a  uniform  aquaUnt  gnmno, 
icady  for  etching.  A  small  quantity  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  with  tho 
addition  of  about  \  its  quantity  of  water,  is 
soured  on  tbeplate  and  spread  with  a  camel's 
mtr  hrasfa.  Tms  liquid  penetrate*  the  gelatine 
only  where  the  light  hm  not  acted  on  it.  In 
abcMit  a  minute  the  etching  is  seen  to  begin, 
wUdi  b  known  by  the  parts  etched  tnming 
brown  or  black,  and  then  it  spreads  over  the 
whole  plate,  completinj?  the  operation  in  all  the 
details  of  the  picture  m  2  or  8  minutes.  The 
action  is  assisted  by  stirring  the  liquid  all  the 
time  with  the  bradi,  and  tbaa  ^ntly  rubbing 
tlie  gelatine.  To  deepen  any  portions,  the  brush 
may  ailerwurd  bo  api>licd  with  fresh  li(]uid,  but 
pnjmfed  of  equal  {>arts  water  and  saturated 
fioJnfion  of  the  iron  salt.  The  weak  solution  is 
said  to  act  more  rapidly  than  the  stronger.^ 


Bank  None  Eifo^Arrro.  To  the  effortsof  artists 
and  mechanics  in  tlje  various  processes  of  manu- 
facturing l>ank  notes  the  art  of  enpraving  owea 
some  of  its  most  important  devek^Muents.  In 
the  United  States  thb  hranoh  has  attained  iti 
greatest  perfection,  nnd  whatever  skill  has  in 
England  been  sliown  in  book  note  engraving 
h:us  been  the  result  of  improvements  intn>ducea 
directly  ftem  this  country.  The  rude  and  cheap 
notes,  roughly  engraved,  such  as  were  used  by 
the  bank  of  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
were  reprodooed  onaltered  for  at  least  100  yeara^ 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  found  neoea* 
sary  to  effect  some  improvement  hecaosa  of  tba 
fl^aent  forgeries  detected  about  that  time.  Tn 
the  year  1800  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land first  endeavored  to  furnish  notes  which 
should  be  secure  from  counterfeits,  but  this  at- 
tempt failed.  Forgeries  multiplied,  and  it  was 
not  until  1820,  two  years  after  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  the  soeie^  for  the  eooow^ 
agemoot  of  arts^and  rntnTrnssioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  any  positive  improvement  was  mada 
in  the  style  of  engraving  bank  notes.  In  Amer- 
ica, however,  a  superior  system  bad  for  some 
years  existed.  The  continental  notes,  the  ear- 
liest in  this  ooootry,  engraved  by  Harrisoo. 
were  of  no  fanpoitanea  aa  works  of  art,  and 
those  next  engraved  for  the  bank  of  North 
America,  by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Murray, 
Draper,  and  Firman,  were  Htda  Iwtter:  hut 
the  invention  of  steel  plate  engraving  ana  tlia 
transferring  process  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  de- 
seriUnl  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  at  onco 
raised  bank  note  engraving  to  the  rank  of  a 
special  art.  Mr.FnUnB^tefmtatidnaaainana- 
fflctnrer  of  bank  note  plates  became  en  iLTPat 
that  in  1808  a  peculiar  style  of  note  with  stereo- 
type check,  invented  by  him,  was  by  a  special 
law  of  Massachusetts  directed  to  be  used  tor  all 
the  banks  of  the  commonwealth.  This  "ste- 
reotype check  plat' 'ilthough  a  sufficiently 
thorough  protection  against  counterfeiting  at 
the  tiina  Or  ib  adoption,  grew  so  familiar  in  the 
course  of  20  years  that  fVaudtllent  imitations 
became  numerous,  and  the  law  was  ultimately 
repealed.  Some  New  England  banks  continue 
to  use  it  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  inele- 
gance of  its  appearance  compared  with  what 
more  niodem  engravers  have  acoomplished. 
About  1814  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  heosme  aasodated  with  the  flrei  of  M array, 
Prspcr,  and  Fainnan,  with  whom  he  remained 
several  years,  still  perfecting  his  machinery.  He 
left  beliind  the  original  transfer  press  construct- 
ed by  him,  which  is  still  at  Newburyport,  tliourii 
long  ago  discarded  as  too  clumsy  and  oompli- 
cated  for sl  .  The  tirst  piece  of  steel  on  which 
traosferriog  experiments  were  made  by  him  is 
retained  in  tfie  Boston  oHiee  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company"  as  an  intercsling  rclii-. 
While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  Philadelphia,  Asa 
Bpuicer,  abo  connected  with  Murray,  Draper, 
andFairman,  succeeded  in  applying  the  median- 
ism  of  lathe  work  to  bank  noleSitberabgr  saoor* 
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ing  a  xiew»  and  at  that  ikao  impenetrable^  deianea 
igtfaft  oomitMilldtlBK;  This  adaptation  of  iha 

**  geometric  latibOi"  altliough  but  the  new  appli- 
cation of  an  old  principle,  was  neverlheleM  so 
saooeasfDily  employed  by  Mr.  Bpeooer  that  ha 
justly  received  an  high  credit  as  if  he  •wcro  the 
orieinal  inveator.  The  peculiar  advftntape  of 
liitfie  work  in  bank  note  engraving  will  bo 
Bpokea  of  in  the  deaoriptioa  of  the  different 
procefliea  liereafter.  Tho  flnt  lathe  maehine 
Bia<lc  hy  >fr.  Spencer  is  now  In  the  possession  of 
Cyrus  iJurand  in  New  York.  In  1818  Mr.  Per- 
kins, attracted  by  the  liberal  propositions  for  com- 

Ktition  offered  by  the  bank  of  England,  went  to 
tndon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairman  and  a  num- 
\h-t  of  experienced  workmen.  The  saperiority  of 
Mr.  Perkins's  work  was  immediately  perceived| 
Imtnot  M>  readily  acknowledged ;  aoa  unfortu- 
nately for  his  prospects,  a  London  wood  engrav- 
er, Mr.  Darton,  succeeded  after  many  efforts  iu 
making  a  woodcat  copy  of  one  of  his  pieces  of 
lathe  work,  a  circumstance  which  was  u.<ed  as 
so  powerful  an  argument  i^piinst  the  Aiuerican 
competitor  that  he  waa  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest^  and  the  privilege  of  mantifao- 
tnrtnf  thoir  notai  waa  awarded  >jr  tiw  bank  to 
M :  ^r^  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  in  1820.  But 
BO  coutident  was  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  security  of 
his  notes,  that  soon  after,  when  supplying  a  bank 
in  Ireland,  he  voluntarily  agreed,  u  they  should 
be  forged,  to  furnish  a  new  issue  without  charge. 
Mr.  Fairman  and  the  other  Americans  returned 
home  not  long  after,  leaving  Mr.  Perkins^  who 
ailaliUiiMd  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Heath,  ta  ani' 
inentengraver  of  London,  which  lasted  duringhis 
life.  Mr.  Perkinses  improvements  have  extended 
throoghonfc  Eo(^d,  md  haTe  been  iiaed  on  the 
eontinent,  though  in  a  comparatively  small  de- 
gree, as  bank  notes  are  there  generally  engraved 
upon  a  ditTere;it  atid  less  complicated,  as  w  ell  ;is 
Msa  artistic  plan.  In  the  United  Statea  the  rapid 
inereaM  of  MnkB  ooearfoned  a  demand  for  va- 
riety and  beauty  in  notes  almost  insatiable.  Bank 
note  engraving  companies  were  fonned  in  va- 
fiow  porta  of  mo  Uidon,  but  never  beeaoM  vw7 
Bomeroas  in  conaeqnenoe  of  the  large  amount 
of  oapital  required  to  carry  on  this  business, 
and  iiioro  >  H[M  1  tally  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
first  rate  arti«ta  and  mechanics.  For  a  long 
time  the  bwdwewwas  immensely  profitable,  and 
indeed  has  remiuned  so  to  the  present,  ex- 
cepting when  excessive  competition  has  greatly 
lowered  the  prices.  In  1857  there  were  5  or  6 
]NrinoiMl  oompaoies  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  wliieh  extended  their  operations  by  branch 
honsKJs  in  rv.;-ry  diiM  tlon  ;  but  in  May,  1858, 
all  the  iiu|)ortant  cumpaaies  were  united  in  one 
general  organization,  under  the  title  of  "The 
American  Bank  Note  Oompnny,"  Tln^  rorn- 
pauy  DOW  performs  nearly  all  tho  bunk  note 
engraving  and  piloting  required  in  Korth  and 
South  Amerieo,  It  ia  admirably  administered, 
and  Ita  operatfom  are  ao  thoroughly  systema- 
tixed,  that  the  chances  of  ( xtensivo  counter- 
feitioff  of  ita  noteS)  or  of  alteration  of  notes 
ft  low  danomination  to  tboee  of  graifeer 


valoe,  aie  rery  smalL  It  ahmild,  however,  be 
understood  that  ft  la  {mpoaaibie  to  Interpoae  • 

oonipl'  tf  ly  (  TT  I  tual  preventive  against  ooun- 
terfeittug.  Wiiatevcr  can  be  dune  can  be  re* 
peoted.  Each  bank  note  legitimatelv  produced 
can  be  fraudulently  imitated  with  such  similarity 
as  to  deceive  even  the  mostpracUsed  eye.  But 
by  the  employment  of  the  highest  capabilities 
of  the  artj  and  by  securing  the  services  of  tho 
fioeet  woikmon,  ft  ia  abopoaaible  to  keep  aoftr 
in  advance  of  what  the  less  skilful  forgers  can 
hope  to  do,  that  the  danger  need  never  be  great 
provided  proper  care  be  exerdsed  by  the  publio 
itself.  It  is  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  bank  note 
companies  to  prevent  counterfeiting  by  avuling 
themsolres  of  the  t  iluiii"!,  and  cmploving 
every  artistio  expedieut,  well  as  the  desire  to 
ohtam  patronage  by  the  prodoetian  of  attractive 
notes,  that  has  contributed  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  bank  note  engraving  la  this  country  to 
its  present  elevation.  Some  of  the  names  most 
distinguished  in  connection  with  this  subject 
liave  already  been  mentioned.  Prominent  in  the 
development  of  tho  art  since  the  time  i  if  Perkius 
and  Speooer  were  J.  W.  Casilear  and  James 
SmUlie.  The  former  exoelled  aa  a  deslgneraod 
in  tho  vigorous  nm?  T^iasterly  use  of  the  graver, 
whose  capabilities  he  would  seem  almost  to  have 
exhaostea;  the  latter  became  eminent  for  the 
e-xciuisiio  delicacy  of  his  etchings,  and  although 
ho  never  confined  himself  to  bank  note  work, 
yet  his  engravings  have  been  a  standard  guide 
to  all  students.  Among  thoae  who  have  com- 
bined the  Tariom  reqnlretnenti  of  the  art,  poO' 
sessing  r  [iial'y  intimate  acqnaintance  with  its 
minute  details  and  it^  higher  attainments,  Tim- 
othy Ilouse  is  considered  foremost.  The  WOtka 
of  these  artists  have  adorned  a  laige  proper 
tion  of  tho  l)ank  notes  which  have  been  cireo* 
l  i'o  1  for  tho  ])ast  25  yenrs,  and  their  superiors, 
altceether  cooaidered,  have  not  vet  appeared. — 
We  nave  now  to  aay  a  ftw  worda  of  tho  aetoal 
processes  of  bank  note  engraving,  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  United  States ;  for  here  alone  is  it  seen 
in  perfootkii.  The  present  bank  of  England 
notes  are,  for  example,  printed  from  an  electro- 
type surface,  as  wo<id  engravings  are ;  a  system 
fatal  to  all  delicacy  in  the  wnrk,  nltliougli  poe- 
aessiog  the  advantages  of  speed  and  cbeapnesL 
Aoooraing  to  thia  qnrtcm,  introdoeed  by  Mr. 
Pmro.  in  18'3,  tlie  original  engravings  of  the 
various  portions  of  tho  note  are  not  printed  from 
dire^y,  but  are  used  as  moulds  finiDi  wbidi 
electro-costs  are  taken;  the  notes  are  then 
printed  upon  a  steam  press  from  these  electro- 
tyjic-.  T!io  notes  of  tho  bank  of  Franco  are 
flJso  printed  from  a  snrfitcei  although  in  a 
sealer  and  more  elegant  maimer  than  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  American  bank  note  engraror  ron- 
iiucs  himself  to  line  engraving;  the  stipple, 
mezzotint,  aquatint,  and  other  varieties  not 
being  suffioientliy  distinct  or  delieate  to  be  of 
service  to  him.  In  order  to  prevent  aa  fares 
po^sihlo  attempts  at  imitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  moat  elaborately  fine  engravings; 
mMtA  fax  **Mt***»w*i  anmiritT-  MOtioDa  of  baidc 
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note  decorations  aro  ent  hj  mAchinoiy  with  an 
cxqaUito  tnioatencss  which  m\xld  not  be  accom- 
j^bhed  by  hand.  Tlio  pictorial  portions  of  the 
modem  bank  note  are  the  Tignette  or  oantre 
piece,  nsnallj  placed  naarfhe  mradle,  at  the  top, 
the  end  pieces, and  the  tail  picri  a?  tfie  hottoin. 
The  arrau^nent  of  these  vanes  acoording  to 
tbe  taato  of  tho  book  note  dL-sign«r«  mad  their 
positions  arc  often  rever^^c  l.  Tiie  counters,  on 
which  are  fixed  the  denominatioa  nutnber^  1,  2, 
8,  6,  &c.,  are  of  intriciM  lathe  work,  and  gen- 
eit^Uy,  though  not  nocewir^y,  oeeitpgr  the  upper 
eoraers,  for  the  Mke  of  oonTenf enoe  In  eooot* 
ing.  Tlic  jiiotures  ;uo  ini-inurT  engraved  on 
separate  smalt  plutcn,  and  arc  thcnco  traosferr^d 
to  the  bank  note  ]<late9  bv  tbe  process  invented 
by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  small  plate  is  softened,  and 
thoronghly  annealed  before  passing  into  the  en- 
graTer'a  hands.  After  his  work  is  done,  it  is 
AMdened  by  reetoriut  its  eerboOt  and  the  whole 
ttt^pravinf^  transferred  to  new  platea  deeired. 
The  average  cost  of  eri^-'r;r,  ing  a  vigtiotto  of  or- 
dinary size  is  $125 ;  an  end  piece  or  portrait 
ooets  about  $75 ;  and  a  tail  piece  aboat  $20. 
Br  the  aid  of  the  transferring  process,  bank 
note  companies  are  able  to  fbrnish  a  steel  note 
plate  for  $125,  which  otherwise,  as  it  appeari| 
wroold  cost  $800  for  pietorial  engraving  ako^ 
leaving  out  of  qaeation  the  machine  work  and 
the  letter  engraving.  The  time  required  to  en- 
grave a  vignette  varies  from  one  to  two  raonthai 
A  trmnsftr  era  be  cflbetod  In  16  minntes  or  leM» 
Tbe  counters  of  notes  arc  cnt  by  the  lathe  ma- 
chine, as  improved  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  every 
form  of  intricate  and  involved  regularity.  They 
cannot  be  imitated  except  by  iimUar  maoUaei^ 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  coimtorftlten 
to  eaiily  procure,  or  even  to  use  snccessfblly. 
SometiniM  lathe-work  counters  are  drawn  with 
a  Aanood  point  upon  a  plate  covered  with  etch- 
ing prnnnfl,  .irul  bitten  in  with  acids;  8';t!  ntrnin 
couiitc'iti  have  been  produced  by  meiduliiou  rul- 
ings, also  bitten  in ;  but  both  of  these  processes, 
having  been  Ibond  inferior  to  the  nn^  iiare 
been  alTnoet  entirely  dheontinned.  After  tiie 
lathe-work  pfttt- rr.^  hi.n  boeo  cuttipon  sofl  steel, 
tbe  larg«3  figures  of  deuomination  are  cut  over 
them  by  the  letter  engraver,  and  the  plates  are 
li.w]eneil.  to  bo  transferred.  It  is  seen  that  thus 
the  principal  work  of  manufacturing  bank  note 
plates  is  done  by  the  transferring  press,  and  in 
most  oaaee  even  the  letterioft  titles  dates,  Ae^ 
are  siraflariy  stamped.  Baai;  note  oompanles 
have  always  on  band  a  largo  a<v^orted  stock  of 
engravings,  ready  to  be  tranaferred  in  every 
Ytnety  or  combination.  Sometinesyftir  addition- 
al K'cnrity,  a  bank  re<inirf^-j  nin'  c.r  morp  special 
engravings,  for  which  it  I>^^y^  retaining  the  exclu- 
ilve  right  to  u&o  them.  The  expense  of  a  set  of 
plates,  for  a  bank  of  ordinary  capital  and  busi- 
ness,  ranges  from  $900  to  $1,200.  Nbtas  aro 
tmaJIy  arranged  4,  8,  or  2  together,  upon  lar;;o 
ptin  plates  of  steel ;  but  are  someUmes,  to  facili- 
titotfie  prfnting^  pat  npon  separate  thick  blocks. 
F'l.'  i!jO  notes  of  low  <1fnotninnt;rTi;^,  1,  5, 
IQ  and  20,  steel  is  always  used,  so  dial  iho 


large  numWr  of  impressions  needed  maybe  ob- 
tained wuuout  great  ditUculty.  Twenty  thou- 
sand notes  can  be  printed  from  a  steel  bank  note 
plate,  and  by  retouching  and  retransferring  it 
may  oe  so  restored  as  to  yield  almost  as  niany 
more.  The  50, 100,  500,  and  1,000  dollar  noU-a, 
of  which  fewer  are  needed,  aro  sometimes  pot 
npon  oopper,  whleh  will  gfve  only  aboot  8,000 
impressions.  For  a  pinglo  etcel  plate  $125  is 
diarged;  for  a  oopocr  plate,  $Tti.  Until  re- 
cently, banks  were  aUe  to  procure  notes  at  a 
ehesner  rate  by  means  of  a  ''general  plate," 
whleh  wassooonstmcted  that  any  required  title 
could  be  inserted  in  iia  luhcrwino  unalterable 
block.  By  this  plan  uioiiy  banks  circulated 
notea  predsely  alike,  with  the  dngle  dHfersoQa 
of  tbe  name  of  tbe  bank ;  and  thus  oftcred  de- 
cided advontap^s  to  counterfeiters,  which  were 
systematically  nuule  xxm  of.    But  the  "gensctl 

CI "  qrvtem  has  been  put  aside  by  the '*  Amer- 
Bank  VoteCompany,"  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived.  Plates  for  bank  check-',  draft?,  certif- 
icates of  stock,  «kc.,  are  frequently  engraved  in 
the  same  manner  as  notes.>^the  printing  of  bank 
notes  is  n  labor  demanding  extreme  care  at  every 
6t4!p.  The  ink  must  be  nicely  grouud  and  mixedf, 
ana  of  the  finest  quality.  The  paper  needs  to  be 
wetted  with  exact  regularity.  The  best  work- 
men can  hardly  print  more  than  600  imprei^ions 
in  a  day,  whereas  by  the  coarser  electro!  vj  i  j  ro- 
oese  of  the  bank  of  England,  in  which  any  num- 
ber of  dnplici^  pUtee  may  he  nsed,  it  is  enstom- 
ary  to  throw  off  8,000  In  an  hour.  After  printing, 
tbe  sheets  are  laid  awny  to  dry  for  2  or  8  weeks, 
and  are  tbra  pat  between  pastsbomdi,  mia 
smoothed  by  a  heavy  hydraulic  pressure.  Some- 
times a  high  polbh  is  imparted  by  pressing  the 
i\  >ii^  1  i' '  vv  een  hot  steel  plates,  but  tnis  destroys 
the  strength  of  the  paper.  As  tbe  principal  aim 
of  bonks  u  to  prelMt  their  notes  as  thorough^ 
as  may  bo  from  connterfeita  and  alterations, 
many  expedients  in  priutiug  have  been  devised 
to  that  end.  One  of  these  is  the  application 
of  large  letters  and  flgnres  in  red,  printed  from 
types,  on  the  baek  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 

note.  For  some  years  this  plan  was  very  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  though  it  was  kuowu  to  be  the- 
oretfcdly  imperfect,  and  of  little  real  valne.  A 
more  recent  devire  tlint  of  r  n-t  rin;:r  the  paper 
before  the  note  ha-s  been  printed  with  a  colored 
tint,  communicated  from  a  plate  of  fine  and  faint 
««tbe  work.  The  special  object  here  is  to  pre- 
Tent,  not  eomtsr^t  engraving,  but  copying  by 
photography,  which  has  come  to  1  o  ( m  ij  ulered 
the  greatest  danger  to  which  bank  uote.s  uro  ex- 
posed. Tbe  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Hcienco,  in  its  racM  finf?  at  Mmi- 
treal,  in  1897,  discussed  at  length  this  subject,  of 
photographic  reproduction  of  bank  notes,  but 
threw  no  li^t  npon  it.  It  is  nnderstood  that 
photography  eennot  oommmtioete  color%  bnt 
unfortunately  no  tint  has  yt-t  Ikth  discovered 
which  may  not  be  chemically  removed  from  the 
paper.  The  tint  once  removed,  the  photograph- 
mj:  of  the  Mill  k  Ini-dy  of  the  note,  'n-lifi^h  is  euf- 
terod  to  remain,  may  of  oourse  be  ctlbcted,  and 
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the  color  Bnbfle<jacntly  restored  with  a  brnsh  or 
otherwiBe.  It  is  doubted  bj  cheniists  whether 
anj  positive  preventive  against  photographic 
oonnterfeiting  can  bo  provided ;  but  by  oertaia 
appliances,  notes  may  be  so  })repared  Hurt  imi* 
tations  most  bo  immensely  ditVirult  and  expen- 
sive, and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  first  class 
artists  and  nediftntca.  the  expense  of  printing 
plaio  bank  notes  is  $2  60  per  hundred  shectn, 
Meh  sheet  containing  4  notes.  The  charge  is 
greater  when  colors  are  applied,  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  applioatioo.  (For  Sa«BATa»  oa 
precions  stones,  see  Gm). 

ENNEMOSER,  Joseph,  a  German  physiolo- 
gist, born  in  Tyrol,  Nov,  15, 1787,  died  in  Egern, 
Upper  Bavaria.  Sept  19, 18S4.  In  earij  life  he 
was  a  shepherd,  but  having  attended  the  school 
of  his  village,  his  love  of  learning  indnced  several 
dwgjmen  to  send  him  to  a  gymnasium  and  af- 
terward to  the  university  of  Lanninick.  Among 
his  claflsraates  was  the  celebratea  Hofer,  whom 
ho  followed  to  tlio  revolutionary  war  as  secre- 
taij.  He  won  distiootioa  in  the  campaigns  of 
1618  and  1814^  rtnmti  his  studies  after  the  ree* 
torntion  of  jwace,  was  graduatf<l  as  doctor  of 
medicine  in  Berlin  in  1816,  officiated  from  1819 
to  1837  OS  professor  in  BImsii,  afterward  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Innspmcic,  and  in  1841  re 
moved  to  Munich,  where  no  gained  a  high  rep- 
otatidu  for  liis  skill  in  the  i)ractical  application 
of  animal  magnetism  and  for  his  writings  oa 
nedleiil  and  physiological  science.  Hb  most 
Important  works  arc :  Dcr  Mnynttitimu*  (2d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1844;  transhited  into  English  by 
William  Ilowitt,  under  the  title  of  "Natural 
History  of  Magic,"  2  vols.  12  mo.,  London,  1864); 
Der  Magneti»mu»  im  VerheUtnvutur  Katwr  una 
Seliffion  (2d  cd.,  Ttihinficn,  1853). 

ENNIS,  *  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough and  market  town  St  Irdaiid,  eipital  of 
the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  river  Ferpns,  112 
ra.  W.  8.  W.  from  Dublin  ;  pop.  in  1851,  7,840. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Franciscan  abbey,  founded  in  1240,  are  its 
only  noticeable  architectural  feature.  It  has  8 
I)  ri d ges  across  th e  Fer^s,  m an  u  fu c t  <  i ri cs  o f  linen 
and  flannel,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricol- 
tondprodooS.  The  boraogh  retnnw  one  mem- 
ber to  the  house  of  commons. 

ENNIUS,  QriNTus,  the  father  of  Roman  liter- 
ature, born  in  Kudiro,  a  village  of  Oalabria,  289 
B.  C,  died  169.  He  claimed  descent  fh>m  a 
mythical  hero,  the  first  settler  in  his  country,  and 
in  later  life,  after  he  had  learned  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine  of  transmigration,  he  boasted  that 
fhe  soul  of  Homer  dwdft  in  him.  Kothing  f» 
known  of  his  life  till  at  the  Of^c  of  88  years  he 
appears  as  a  ^ddier  in  the  Roman  army,  enjuy- 
ing  die  friendship  of  the  cider  Cato,  by  wnom 
he  was  talcen  to  Borne.  There  he  taught  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  seems  to  have  held  no  marked 
podtion  till  In  189  ho  made  the  /Etolian  cam- 
pako  nndor  Fnlvius  Nobilior,  sained  the  ac- 
ouuntanoa  and  etieem  of  tlie  elder  Sdido  and 
the  mo!^t  considerable  Romans,  and  received  the 
rights  of  Koman  oitizenaUip.  From  this  time 
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his  Icirning  and  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion altriicled  to  hia  little  dwelling  on  Mount 
Aventinus  the  most  enlightened  citizens.  Chro- 
nological reasons  make  it  improbable  tiiat  b» 
WM  tlie  instniotor  of  the  elder  Oato  in  Greek, 
as  was  afterward  a.sserted.    Ilia  contemporaries 
marvelled  at  hii  learning,  which  in  thorough- 
ness and  exttiut  was  snrpaased  by  few  of  the 
later  Romans.  Though  a  master  of  (J reek  liter- 
ature, he  gave  a  thoroughly  national  character 
to  hid  own  works.   The  principal  of  these,  en- 
titled .AniMlM,  was  A  poem  npon  Roman  hiatoiyy 
whieh  he  treated  eomweattvely  from  Itomnlim 
and  Rcmu"  to  Lis  own  times,  describing  later 
events  with  the  greater  fulness.   This  poem  waa 
popolarly  admhreid,  and  was  the  dilef  loandation 
of  his  fame.    Its  poetical  merits  •w  ere  such  that 
Virgil  did  not  disdain  in  many  places  to  iinituto 
%  and  as  a  history  its  value  would  be  great  U> 
us ;  bnt  though  it  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
18th  omtury,  nothing  but  fragmrats  of  it  gath- 
ered from  the  ancient  writers  now  remain. 
These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Ennius  devoted 
great  attention  to  his  laagwige,  and  oontribated 
much  in  harmoniziiip:  and  ]>erfecting  the  yet 
rough  and  uncultivated  Latin  dialect.  Emiius 
also  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  and 
adapted  the  masterpieces  of  JBschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides  to  the  Roman  stage.   A  moog 
his  nnmorous  short  pieces,  his  epigrams,  3  of 
which,  extending  collectively  to  10  lines,  have 
been  praatrred,  were  eapeeially  fiunoos.  Tim 
best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Ennina  ia  bj 
Hesselius  (4to.  Amsterdam,  1707). 

ENNS,  or  Ens  (anc  Aniiut,  or  Ansnu\  a 
river  of  Aoatria,  rises  in  the  drde  of  Saltzbm|{^ 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  branch  of  the  Nono 
Alps,  12  ra.  S.  of  Kadstadt,  flows  N.  past  that 
town,  then  £.  N.  £.  tiiroogh  Styria,  then  N. 
•epanling  the  pro^ooea  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  and  after  a  total  course  of  170  m.  en- 
tering the  Danube  2  m.  below  the  town  of 
Enns.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Steyer  on 
the  right,  and  the  Salza  on  the  left.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Riefling,  and  its  upper  part  lies  amid 
wild  mountain  scenery.  The  archduchies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Au^ria  are  often  called  the 
pptmnoes  of  the  Enns,  or  Upper  mid  Lower  Enna, 
ENNS,  a  town  near  the Jonotion  of  the  river 
Enns  with  the  Danube,  with  manufactories  of 
iron,  steel,  and  cotton  goods;  pop.  8,500.  A 
battle  between  the  French  and  Austrian.^  took 
place  there,  Nov,  5. 1805.  Adjoining  tlio  town 
is  the  old  ca-^tlo  of  Ennseck. 

ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jared,  and  fiather  of  Me- 
fhnaaleh,  bom,  aeoording  to  the  Biblleal  diro- 
nology,  A.  ^f.  He  is  called  "  the  seventh 

from  Adam"  (Jude  14),  to  distinguish  him  from 
Enoch  the  son  of  Cain,  who  was  only  the  third 
from  Adam.  Eusebius  infers  from  the  titlo  of 
"father  of  astronomy,"  given  him  by  an  old 
writer,  that  he  is  the  isiimo  whom  the  (Jrecks 
worshimMd  nnder  the  name  of  Alias.  We  read 
in  the  Sortptarea  that  ''he  walked  with  Ood,** 
and  "pleased  him.*'  And  as  to  his  departure 
from  tae  world,  we  are  told,  that  "ho  waa  Aot| 
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for  God  tool:  h\m  f.  that  in  Ws  caw,  as  in 
that  of  Elyali,  thv  body  without  safTeriiig  ordi- 
DMry  dissolution  was  clothed  with  immortiility, 
or  «adaed  with  the  itninortd  principle  by  tlio 
immediate  power  of  God.  Tlio  character  of 
Enoi  h  is  drawn  hy  two  apostles  (Ileb.  xi.  5,  IS, 
*ad  jQdo  14, 15).  The  last  passage  has  been  the 
SDljeet  of  moeh  coptrorewy,  referring  as  it  doea 
to  aprophocy  by  'Enocb,  somo  portions  of  wliich 
it  cite."  apparently  in  tlie  luitgusi^o  of  the  propliet 
1  1  . If.  A  j)roi)hetical  work  called  the  *'Book 
i  f  I^'siw  h"  is  frecpienlly  mentioned  In  the  writ- 
if>ijr-i  of  the  fathers.  It  is  noticed  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Iremmi'*,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tnllian^  Orinn,  AagostiQe,  Joromfi^  Hilary,  and 
Xosebiiu.  llost  of  these  eoosidcivd  it  apocry- 
phal, though  Tcrtnllian  Tnaintained  its  authen- 
ticitj  and  defended  it  from  the  criticisms  of  his 
OonteiDporarica.  Brncc,  the  traveller,  bronght 
home  frorn  Ahy>»iinia  3  copies  of  tho  book  in 
th«j  EtJiiupic  kuij,'uago,  which  iiuiuediately  ex- 
cited great  interest  in  Europe.  The  eminent 
orientalist  Do  Sacy  translated  some  portioQS  of 

md  «  complete  English  rerdott  by  Dr.  Len- 
rence,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  appeared 
in  1826.  In  1S33  a  8econd«  and  in  1838,  a  tliird 
rerued  edition  appeared.  The  book  is  snpposod 
to  hare  been  origirinlly  composed  about  the  timo 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  tlio  Hebrew  or  Chaldeo 
language.  Tho  Ethin[)ic  version,  however,  was 
not  made  from  the  Hebrew,  but  frmn  a  Greek 
ttuslstion  whieh  is  not  now  extant 

EXSiny  (l-af.  inxigne,  a  standard),  in  ancient 
varikre,  a  banner  designed  to  commnnicate  tel- 
Cgrapbic  siienab  rather  than  to  be  a  centre  for 
rallyinjr.  Near  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  a  bccundary  color  Lorno  after  the  national 
banner  or  the  pennon  of  tho  general.  Maccliia- 
Telli  regrets  that  in  his  Utne  ensi^^ns  bad  beooiQO 
of  little  asei  and  were  merely  the  fbroitnre  of 
parades.  Snlwieqnently  the  name  was  given  to 
the  colors  of  infantry,  and  also  to  tho  bearer  of 
the  oolors,  who  %v-as  tho  first  sergeant.  BtlU 
later  the  colors  were  borne  by  cadets,  who  were 
in  the  line  uf  promotion  to  lieutenancies;  but 
the  function  afterward  returned  to  tho  ensij^rix. 
The  o^e  of  ensign  is  still  retained  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Fmsslao,  and  Aoatrlan  armies,  but  l£e 
Word  no  longer  designates  tho  colors  of  infiintry 
or  tlie  standards  and  guidons  of  cavalry.  The 
Amdan  en  sign  is  not  an  officer,  and  the  En^iah 
ensign  is  thus  designated  without  ncoessary  ref- 
erence to  tlie  colors.  His  duties  are  those  of  a 
enboltcrn  uflicer. — In  naval  language,  tho  ensign 
is  tbo  banner  or  flag  hoisted  on  a  long  pole, 
orer  tho  poop,  caRed  tbe  ensign  staff.  The  en- 
f'j"  al-.o  tlie  lou'e<,t  of  the  ofTicers  of  tho 
IrencLi  navy,  and  has  the  rank  of  a  first  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  bat  the  flag  b  not  specially 
Jntmiited  to  him. 

E.NTABLATUKE  (Lat.  tabula  turn,  a  stage 
or  story),  in  architecture,  the  horizont.il  contin- 
Qoos  work  which  is  sopported  by  the  columns. 
It  has  8  principal  divMottB:  the  arehltraTCi, 
wlii(  h  n-sts  upon  the  capital's  of  tho  columns, 
the  frieze  immediately  above  it,  and  tbe  cornice 
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at  the  anmrait.  The  height  of  tho  entublatnro, 
according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, onght  to  be  generdty  two  diameters  of  the 
cohnnn.  but  it  varies  somewhat  in  different  or- 
ders ;  la  tho  ttimpio  of  Ifinerva  at  Athens,  one 
of  tho  purest  examples  known  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  style,  it  is  almost  exaoUy  (wo  diameteiv.— 
The  term  entabbtture  or  entaDlemeiit  ia  also  ap- 
plied  to  the  last  course  of  masonry  oa  a  wall, 
immediately  under  tho  roof. 

ENTAIL^  an  ex|ires^on  used  in  tho  old  booloi 
for  an  estate  in  tail  (medlieval  Lat.^o'</«wi  fttUi' 
atum^  fruia  (uliart,  to  cut  off),  signifying  a  trun- 
cated inheritance,  as  being  carved  out  from  a 
laii^r  estate,  orMrhaiw  from  the  exdnsion  of 
certain  heirs.  For  the  iiatare  of  this  species  of 
inheritance,  see  Estate. 

ENTEIilTIS  (Gr.  tpr*poy,  an  intestine),  a 
medical  tenn  denoting  acute  inflannnution  of 
the  cxtemid  or  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
oa  di&tiuet  frum  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat.  This  is  a  painful  and  dangerous  di.scase, 
and  not  nnfrequently  terminates  in  gangrene 
in  a  few  hoorsfrora  die  first  attack.  Its  sy  mp- 
tiitiis,  which  can  seldom  be  7ni>taken  for  those 
of  any  other  complaint  except  colic,  with  which 
it  is  closely  allied,  and  wliich  indeed  is  apt  to 
orinrinate  it,  ore  fevtr,  frequently  preceded  by 
chilliness,  fixed  pain  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
ness,  and  in  most  ciises  vomiting.  The  pain  is 
restricted  to  a  small  port  of  the  abdomen,  or 
spreads  over  its  whole  snrfiwe,  aeoording  as  the 
inflammation  extends  to  tho  whole  or  }iart  of 
tho  intestines;  it  is  commouly  tievertst  about 
tho  navel,  ond  is  always  increased  by  pressure. 
This  pain  is  generally  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  diisease.  As  it  becomes  more  intense  the 
bowels  seem  drawn  to;:(  ther  by  a  kind  of  spasm, 
the  features  grow  sharp  and  compressed,  and 
afterward,  if  the  attack  be  very  severe,  are 
much  sunken,  pivinfr  the  countenance  a  wild 
and  fearful  expression.  The  brain  usually  but 
n(>t  always  remains  unaffected.  The  caoaea 
of  this  disease  are  aorid  and  indigestible  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantl- 
tie^4,  induroted  fan-es,  high  living,  lonj^  contin- 
ued eostivencsa,  strangulated  hernia,  spasmodic 
colle,  the  involation  of  one  fold  of  the  inte^tine 
within  another,  applu  nti  ri  of  cold  to  the  belly 
or  tho  extremities,  and  cold  driaks  when  tlio 
body  haa  been  previonsly  over-liettte<l.  It  at- 
tacks persons  of  every  age,  from  childhood  to 
the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  but  old  per* 
sons  are  most  subjeet  to  it. 

ENTOMOLOGY  (Gr.  «wo/ioi',  insect,  and 
Xoyor,  discourse),  the  bnneh  of  natural  history 
which  treats  ot  insects,  one  of  the  classes  or 
articulated  animals.  That  part  of  the  «:ieuoe 
which  refers  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
tho  cbss  will  be  treated  nnder  the  Itead  of  !«• 
sBOTs;  and  tho  particular  desetlptloiw  of  orders, 
familie-*,  gener.o,  and  species  will  bo  found  under 
their  various  scientitic  and  popular  titles.  This 
artlde  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  ento- 
molog)',  and  to  brief  ekct  In  >  of  the  principal 
systems  of  claasifieatiou.   iu  cutouiology,  more 
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perhaps  than  in  aqj  other  deiMuimeQt  of  natural  md  motioolesa,  as  Uie  divtera. — John  Haj,  an 
jiiMory,  does  the  stodent  ieel  Uie  want  of  a  EoglUh  clergyman  liTinfm  the  latter  pert  of  tho 

natural  clas*ificiilKm  ;  but,  as  tlio  Lest  aiithors  17lh  century,  was  tlio  first  trnc  systcmatist,  and 
have  devotee]  very  unequal  study  to  dillerent  doubtless  furnis^licd  Lirintcnsi  wiUi  many  of  ihe 
groups,  from  tlie  iinix>s.'*ibiiity  of  fully  cuUivat-  ideas  afterward  succcHMfully  worked  oat  by 
ins  every  poritou  of  the  immeose  field,  no  dati-  Lim.  In  a  ''llUtory  of  lasecta/'  publiahed  after 
aifiealion  cotnplete  and  nataral  in  all  its  parti  bis  death  In  1705,  is  the  fbuoWing  arrange* 
can  be  found;  the  second  Cuvier  i^;  y  t  to  arise  inent:  I.  Insects  without  metatnorphosir*,  in- 
who  thaii  f>;rn)  from  the  i»aittered  liiougU  ad-  chiding:  1,  apoda  (aoaulate  worms),  terrestrial 
mirable  fhigments  a  truly  natural  Mstem  of  cn>  and  aquatic;  2,  pedata,  including  the  terrestrial 
tomolog}'.   TLio  descriptive  portion  of  the  fcienco  (lice)  and  aquatic  hexapods,  tho  octopods  (sju- 
is  as  yet  very  incomplete  ;  when  we  consider  the  dors),  lobsters  and  crabs,  tho  terrcsitrial  poly- 
great  number  of  known  ^{tccies,  and  the  small  pods  (centipedes  and  wood  lice),  andtlieaquatio 
aiae  of  most  of  these  in  carefully  studied  dis-  pdypods  (amphtpoda  and  iaytida  of  Latreille). 
triets,  and  oor  oomparatiTe  ignoranoe  of  the  u.  Inseeta  with  metainerpfaoris^  inoloding:  1, 
insects  of  foreign  oonn tries,  it  ninst  bo  confess-  tho?o  with  moving  larvio  and  pupte  {orthoptcra 
ed  that  tiie  newly  100,000  species  now  describ-  and  hemiptera) ;  and  2,  those  with  motionless 
ed  probably  do  not  totm  one*half  of  the  total  pupal,  as  eoleopu  ra,  lepidoptera^  dipt^nty  and 
Dumber  in  exi>tence.    If  we  take  for  a  basis  hymaxoptera.    III.  Insects  with  simple  infta- 
tiie  comparalivo  ratio  which  has  beou  found  to  morphusis,  moving  through  most  of  tiie  stajcea, 
exist  in  Germony  l^etween  insects  and  plants,  like  the  dragon-flies. — Reaumur,  in  the  middle 
that  of  fl  to  1,  and  extend  this  to  the  whole  of  the  18tk  oeotaiy,  pabUshed  hb  Memaira 
world,  we  should  haw  inronod  numbers  at  least  pour  tervir  d  rhUtonv  de»  inteetm^  afibrding 
400,000  species  of  insects  inhabiting  the  earth,  valuable  infonnation  on  the  habits  of  in- 
"It  appears  tltat  Aristotle,  the  father  of  uatural  sects,  but  wautiug  in  systcniatic  arrangement 
history,  separated  insects  from  Crustacea,  and  About  the  same  time,  in  1735,  appeared  the 
divided  theni  into  winged  ?in<l  \vi!!;.'lt'-  ,  miLiII-  Ay^'ema  Xaturtt  of  Linnaeus,  who  di<])layed 
vidiug  these  last  into  several  natural  minor  ia  the  clarification  of  iusecta  the  same  intui- 
groups  so  successfully  as  to  excite  tlie  surprise  tive  perception  of  the  characters  of  groups 
and  admiration  of  modern  observers.  Jrom  that  is  observable  in  hia  other  branches  of  the 
Aristotle  we  may  pass  over  a  period  of  1,800  animal  kingdom.  His  system  Is  based  on  the 
years,  a  blank  asftras  the  progressof  natural  hia-  characters  of  the  wings  and  the  presence  or  ab^ 
tory  is  concerned,  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  oen-  senco  of  a  sting;  as  follows:  I.  Insects  with  4 
tnry,  when  Gesncr,  a  Swiss,  revivod  the  study  of  wings,  including  the  following  ordeim:  1,  eoleop- 
animals,  leaving  valuable  papers  on  iii«iTfs  from  tera,  with  the  anterior  wings  crustaceous,  with 
personal  oU$ervation,  which  were  pubiisned  a  straight  suture;  2,  A<7nip;«ra,  with  semicrusta- 
after  his  death  by  Mouffet,  in  1634.   During  oeous  incumbent  anterior  wings;  B^leptdopterOn 
the  next  100  years  Aldrovandna  divided  inseeta  with  all  the  wings  covered  with  scales;  4, 
into  S  chief  groups,  land  and  water  insects,  snli-  ropUfra,  with  all  the  wings  membranous,  and 
dividing  them  nccordiii.^'  t  i  the  structure  of  with  no  sting  in  the  tail ;  5,  hi/r  i,  .optera,  \y'nh 
their  wings  and  1^ ;  Hoefuagel  made  beautiful  membranous  wings  and  tail  armed  with  a  sting, 
figures  of  them ;  Kedi  studied  their  origin  and  II.  Inscots  with  2  wings,  comprising,  (t,  dtptfra, 
mode  of  propagation;  Malpighi  made  a  careful  with  poiscrs  in  idacc  of  the  i)osterior  pair.  III. 
cdsseotion  of  the  silkworm  ;  Goedart  and  Valis-  Inlets  with  neither  wiugs  nor  elytra,  including, 
nieri  described  ttie  metamorphoses  of  insects;  ^yaptera^  in  which  were  placed  by  Linnicus  tbo 
Leeawenhoeck  examined  themmicroaoopically ;  hexapod  lico,  fleas,  &ie^  miders,  crabs,  and  oeo- 
and  Madame  Marian  studied  the  development  tipedes.   The  fault  of  this  system  is  its  cxeln- 
of  the  lepidoptera,  going  to  Surinam  in  her  sive  principle  of  division  drawn  from  the  wings, 
scientitio  zeal  to  continue  her  observations  which  placed  among  the  aptera  animals  far  re- 
among  the  most  gorgeous  species.   The  writ>  moved  from  insects  proper. — Do  Geer,  a  Bwedeu 
ings  of  Swammerdati),  a  Dutch  naturalist  in  published  a  work  on  insects  between  1753  and 
the  middle  uf  the  17th  century,  created  a  new  1778,  having  the  some  title  as  that  of  Reaumnr, 

rh  In  the  annals  of  entomology.    He  studied  of  w  hich  it  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 

metamorphosea  of  inseofa^  and  from  these  the  sequel;  his  system  is  intermediate  between 

introduced  the  first  attempts  toward  a  natural  that  of  Linnteus  and  that  of  Fabricius,  who  came 

classification,    llis  system  was  as  f  llu'.v:^.  T.  Mft.  r  him,  being  bascJ  V'ltli  u[:on  the  organs  of 

Insects  without  A  metamorphosis,  changing  their  flight  and  those  of  monduoation,  and  according 

skin  but  not  their  form,  as  spiders,  lice,  wood  to  Mr.  Kirhy  is  more  natural  than  thatof  eitlier 

lice,  and  myriapod«.    TL  Ii'^ccts  with  a  meta-  of  the  obove-named  naturalists.  It  is  a.s  follows; 

morpho^is:  a,  those  moving  in  all  stages  of  ex-  I.  Insects  with  wiogii,  a/ato,  including:  A.  Gym- 

latence,  at  flrst  wingless,  then  with  rudimentary  nopUra,  or  those  with  4  wings  witliout  case?, 

•nd  finally  with  entire  wings,  including  what  with  the  subdivisions:  1,  kpidopt^ra,  vr'ith  scaly 

art  now  called  nguroptera,  orthoptera,  and  wings  and  spiral  tongue;  2,  <;/m$^u2a,  with  naked 

hemiptera;  J,  motionless  in  the  pupa  state,  but  membranous  wings,  no  teeth  nor  to.Tgue  {tri- 

having  limbs,  iooluding  the  hymeMptera^  eoltop-  cKoptera,  ephemerina) ;  8,  neurovteroj  with  mem- 

tmi^aod  l^idiyfMKi/ e^  ovate  pnpea^win^Mt  bninous,  equal,  remolated  wingi,  and  teeOi 
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in  the  mcnith  (as  lUeUukB  and  oUmt  linn— n  iaopoda,  amphipoda,  and  mTrlapods.  This  sra- 
imtropt«ra) ;  4^  hifmenopteroy  widi  meatMraiMNM  tem,  though  not  purely  artificial,  and  founded 

noeqtial  win^rs,  teeth  in  the  moutli,  'm  l  a  stinij;'  onsoverul  rorrci  t  [  i  iin  ij  iea,  U  yetfur  from  nat- 
orborwin  the  females;  5t$iphonata,  withiucin'  urtil,  And  iuciudc9  among  insects  aniinala  which 
ImiMMis  wings  and  tongue  b«nt  beneath  the  do  not  belong  with  them;  hit  14  ordera  oooh 
breast  {Tifmnptera  of  Leach),  including  llsr  ajth-  j  rU,  l  only  about  1,600  species  referable  tO  100 
idi>  and  ckada.  B.  Yagiiiata,  or  those  \vitli  i  (^^enera. — Geofiroy,  in  France,  in  17M, paUidied 
wings  corered  by  elytra,  with  the  snbdiTisions:  a  system  which  is  important  from  tbe  uMnidHO* 
0,  dermapttroy  with  eljtra  half  ooriMeom  and  tkm  of  the  joinU  oC  the  tarsi  as  a  means  of 
Ifeidf  memlinuMHia,  eroned,  a  pair  of  nembm*  oh—Weitkm ;  be  makes  only  6  groapu,  cokop- 
nous  wins:-!,  ftii  1  t(ii;;„- II' In  ul  l>MiC-fttli  the  breast  Ura^  hemipUra^  lepuhpUra,  tetrapUra,  dipU- 
{lumipUra  uf  Leuch),  as  tiie  bogs  and  water  ro,  and  apttra,  the  8d,  6th,  and  6tb  being  Uie 
bogs;  7,  or/Aoptoro,  oocikroeobea  Md  graashop-  Bameesthelinnean;  ilKanexoeedin^yunnat* 
pers;  8,  whh  teelh  in  the  month,  nad  the  wings  tiral  system. — Fabricius,  a  f  krman,  a  pupil  of 
of  bectle^i  {coleopUra).  C.  Biptera,  with  2  ud-  Linaoius,  introduced  impoiiant  improTementa 
coTered  wings,  indnding:  9,  haltemta  (the  (ftp-  into  the  science  daring  the  la^t  quarter  of  the 
<cr«  of  Ltnnoias),  having «  pair  of  poiserSfHKMitli  Ifith  and  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century; 
with  ft  tongue  without  teeth ;  10,  proboteidiBm  his  system  is  based  upon  the  nombcr,  pro- 
nike  the  penu3  circus),  with  no  poisers,  tongue,  portions,  form,  and  situation  of  the  parts  which 
or  teeth  in  the  male,  and  no  wings,  but  a  tongne  constitute  the  mouth,  without  regard  to  other 
In  the  bretft  of  the  female.  II.  Insects  with-  parts  of  the  insect ;  by  building  upon  this 
OUtvrings.iT/j^fra,  including;:  D.  .*f^f?^l^'^^■7,  ^vith  narrow  foundation  he  dej  ar'c*!  widely  from 
the  subdivLaioa:  11,  «ue<<n*ta(cu^x),  undergoiug  nature,  though  bv  drawing  attentioo  to  the 
metamorphosis,  with  6  legs,  and  month  with  maxillary  system  he  has  enabled  his  successon 
tongiie,  the  tmhaniptera  of  Kirby.  E.  Grmoria,  to  define  certain groapa  with  oonsiderable  accu- 
witn  the  snMiTisions :  1 2,  aveenata,  undergoing  racy.  Hfi  first  dossilioatlon  of  1 776  was  greati  t 
no  mfitamor{)hosi>i,  with  6  leers,  and  head  and  modified  in  the  course  of  his  iifo,  and  the  fol- 
tronk  distinct,  as  terme*^  pediculut^  ptoem;  18,  lowing  was  proposed  by  liim  in  his  Mntomoloffia 
mtnuikdia^ ^idon  and  endw;  14^ dmstaMO, as  Is  1798: 

L  iMois  wim  Bmrc  Moevm 

Jl  T«opiln«raMiittlia 

a,  Tbe  lower  oan  kavlna  fdpl. 

1.  Fre«  witboat  florcmas;  •>*<«..    li  Ckm  €l*Mih*rata  (hi^Vm), 

i.  Corered   *      »      «       t,    **    nlonaia  {ortkopttra), 

a  Coonktv  with  the  laMuin.  «      .      »      .      •  "     *i/niHiiUt  {nturopteray, 

i.  DUUndcit,  tliln.  r<iri.-ir-oi>ii5  4.     "    piesata  {hym^nopltraj. 

S,  llorojr,  ttrun;!}- twtbc'd,  labium  wtthottt  ptlpl,  .      .    6.    **    odonata  {lUnUuut\ 

h.  All  wlibout  jmIdL   .       1    "    mitomila  (itcoloptHdray. 

▲  pftir  of  AciMor-Uke  mulilai    •   T.   "    unogulu  (•corplooakiiaqtldm^ 

C  lUn  ttuin  2  Mln  «r  msilllgfe, 

1.  Within  tb«  UUuin   •     .       &    "    polyffOHata  (iaopoda). 

•i.  Outj^do  tb«  Up,  cloiInK  the  month.       .      .      .      .    9.    "    pMMagnatha  (sbnrt-tailr«l  crmMb 
a,  OaUld«tiMl^b«t«ov«ndb7thepalpi.       .     .     10.    "  «wc*Mitii(ioBc-UUwl«nbt), 

1.  In  tho  inoatb  •  iplral  toneoSb  11.  Claia  gtotrnta  (UpidopttraX 

%  A  horny  proboanla,  with  Jotnlad  ifcMtfcli  ...      19.    "    rhyngota  {ktmiptent% 
S.  ▲  wft,  ni^olntisd  prob^>M.-ifl.  13.    "    antUata  {dipUru). 

The  facility  with  which  genera  w«.  rc  determined  reprcwtitations  of  this  order  yet  known. — L»- 

by  thli  system  secured  lor  it  many  followers,  In  treillc's  first  work,  pubUshcd  in  1796,  presents 

ipite  of  its  nnnatanUoesB ;  and  Uiiger,  by  unit-  the  insects  of  Linnaos  in  14  classes,  adding  or- 

ing  It  with  ftuil:  of  linniras,  ooosUUramj  im"  thopt^ra  totheLinnttsn  system,  and  separating 

proved  it.    Tie  made  order  1  of  LinnoBUS  corre-  HiQ  apUra  into  $uetoria,  thymuoura,  parasita, 

^>ond  with  class  1  of  Fabrictus;  2  1.^  with  2  acephala^  entomottracOy  enutactay  and  myria- 

•nd  12  F. ;  8  L.  with  11  F. ;  4  L.  (to  which  poda ;  this  system,  though  in  many  respects 

irprc-  nthled  ttmus,  Iep}»ma,  niul  podura)  with  unnatural,  claims  the  poMtive  merit  of  iiitro- 

S  and  5  F. ;  5  L.  with  4  F. ;  6  L.  (with  pediculu*  ducingsomo  natural flunllles.  In  1810  he  adont- 

and  a«rm»)  with  18  F. ;  and  7  L.  (without  the  edanew  cla^^silicution,  following  Cuvit  r  uinl  be 

alK>Te<named  l^terous  genera)  with  6,  7.  8,  9,  Lsmarok  in  separating  crustacca  and  aruelmids 

and  10  F. — Olivier,  in  tfie  artido  InuUm  in  the  from  insects  proper,  and  dividing  the  latter  into 

EnryjcXopt'lle  inklhodiquf,  follows  chiefly  the  the  7  orders  of  his  Ist  classification,  a<1ding  tlio 

limiujfui  classifieation,  luoditled  by  Geoffrey  order  $uctoria  (formed  entirely  by  the  gtuua 

and  De  Gcer,  making  use  of  the  wings  and  ely-  puUx).   In  1817  he  added  myriapoda,  tfiyM- 

tr:i,  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  joints  of  noura,  and  parasita  to  his  8  orders  and  also 

Ihc  tar.-.i,  in  his  divisions;  he  substituted  the  ttreptipUra  of  Kirby;  in  1825  he  raised  the 

term  orthoptera  for  the  dtrmaptera  of  Da  Geer ;  myriapoda,  after  Lea<-h,  to  a  di^tinet  rht-*-'.  and 

ia  his  order  aptera  are  still  included  spiders^  divided  the  imecta  into  11  orders;  in  1829  he 

eralM,  and  mynapo<l8.  In  Olivier's  great  work  redoeed  the  myriapoda  to  an  order  among  !n- 

on  col<:/>p(era.  In  6  large  quarto  vdlume^  with  sects,  rai8in<>:  the  number  npnin  to  12  orders, 

nearly  400  plates,  puUished  between  1789  and  and  in  1832  raised  tliem  again  to  a  class  inter- 

1006^  mgr  W  Ibuid  tha  Imgesfe  ocUaottoa  cf  SMdlMe  betweea  mobnids  and  iasectsi  On* 
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great  merit  nf  T^treille  is  that  he  fra^e  tsmWj 
naiufs  tu  the  gruu{*»  of  genera,  which  Macleaj 
has  reduced  to  system  by  giving  to  thorn  the 
termination  ida,  which,  if  notalwaysdaMMtUy 
correct,  is  of  advantage  for  mdnMmri^  aoa 
euphony. — De  Liimarck  divided  inoecta  into  8 
oraera :  1.  Insects  witit  suctorial  mouths :  1,  ap- 
tmf$  (Mi0toW(»,Latr.);  2,  dipUra  ;  8,  hemipterd; 
4,  I-rpidopUra,  II.  Insects  wit!i  tiisiiulibulate 
mouths:  6,  kyiMMjittra ;  fi,  neuroptcra;  7, 


orthopUra;  nA  8, 


Other  aptera 


he  placed  among  arachnids*  and  crustaoeBi  and 
ranked  thymnoura,  myriapoda,  and  paratUm 
&mtmp  ararluii«ls. — Diiineril  places  inHcct«  abuvo 
mollusca  in  the  animal  scries,  and  comprises 
•mong  them  arachnids  and  myriapods ;  his  ai^ 
rangument  differs  but  little  from  the  Linnican  ; 
he  endettVore<l  to  rennito  the  greatly  divided 
families,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  genera. 
— Before  passing  to  other  oUtMificatioiiB  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  modern  Ctamuui 
school  may  be  alluded  to ;  they  proceed  on  the 
vi«w  tlmt  organic  nature  is  one  great  whole, 
exhibiting  pro^-wrtve  grades  of  obvelopmcnt, 
whicli  are  diarncterized  as  classes.  Okea 
has  made  13  classes  of  animals,  each  rep- 
resented by  a  successively  added  organ.  In- 
sects form  the  9th  claaa,  and  are  called  htopaiiP 
imals;  they  are  divided  as  follows:  I.  Germ 
flies,  with  perfect  nietainorpliosi:^,  with  tribes: 
1,  kemiptera  ;  2,  orthovtera  and  dermapttra  ;  8, 
nmmf^mk.  II.  Benel  flies,  with  perfect  meta^ 
morphosis  and  equal  ^virv.'*:,  with  tribes :  4,  dip- 
Um  and  tuctoria;  B,  hymctiaptera  ;  6,  lepidop- 
ttra.  III.  Lung-flics,  beetles,  with  perfect  meta- 
morphosis, elytra,  aiwlwingSt  with  tribes:  7, 0, 
Utramera ;  6,  C.  h^tromera  /  and  9,  C.  jmm* 
tom*ra,— Anion p:  tlie  English  writers  who  nave 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  entomological  clas- 
eiflcattoo,  may  be  mentioned  Leach,  Kirby,  and 
Mocleay.  Dr.  W.  E.  Leach  published  several 
elaborate  treatises  on  insects  in  the  "  Linna<an 
TraoBaotiona,'*  and  in  the  British  and  forei^ 
eiicyolop«dias;  his  system  is  sketched  in  voL  iu. 
of  tne  "Zoological  Miscellany."  He  divides  in- 
si  ct-s  into  anietdhoht  and  nutabola,  a*  -  :  Iniir  to 
tlio  absence  or  occurrence  of  meta  i  i  [  t  osis, 
the  Ist  including  2  and  the  latter  l  i  <  r  k  rs; 
he  snlulivides  orthoptera  into  8  orders,  adding 
dermapttra  {forfieula)  and  dietyoptera,  and  in- 
troduces also  omoptera  and  omatoptera. — The 
dasaiflcation  of  ICirbjr  and  Speni^  as  given  in 
▼oL  of  the  **Ineroaiiction  to  entovnology '* 
(1815- 2fi),  is  as  follows:  I.  Mnit<Jibnlata,  or 
insects  with  mandibleai  containing  the  orders: 
1«  eohopteta;  %  itr^imiptmtf  8,  dtrmapt&ro; 
4,  orthopfrrn  ;  f5,  nrnroptfra  ;  and  6,  ht/men- 
opUra.  IL  Hamtellata^  or  insects  wiUi  suo- 
torial  mouths,  containing  the  orders:  7,  A«- 
m^tera;  8,  trichoptera;  9,  lMid4tpt»rai  VL 
diptera  ;  11,  aphaniptera  ;  ana  13,  apUra  (all 
winglesH  insects  breathing  thrnnirb  trachoie). 
It  ha»  bveti  objected  to  this  system  that  the  8d 
order  is  improperly  separated  fl'om  the  4th,  and 
that  the  8th  forms  naturally  a  part  of  tlio  5111. — 
The  iqrstem  of  Mauleay  is  founded  on  the  fol- 


lowing principles:  1,  all  natural  grcmpa 
turn  within  theiuselves,  and  consequently  pr^ 
sent  themselves  in  the  form  of  circles;  2, 
aach  of  these  eirdes  contains  5  fi^i»aM,Jiot»Br. 
aeeted  In  the  aame  way ;  8,  where  lli*^^MHIfr 
join.  tlj-.  ri'  nro  intermediate  gmnp^  rnnrtectiiijj 
them  more  closely  tt^ther ;  4,  'li  :-  iiiemberai 
of  each,  at  the  points  where  tl»e  c  ircles  nMK%' 
exhibit  analogies.    The  animal  kinpitloia  OOO- 
eifets  of  5  circles,  one  of  which,  the  annulitm 
(Crustacea  and  insects),  consists  of  5  |»rincipal 
gronpS)  which  may  be  represented  as  follmMyg 


The  3  orders  of  aatsfaieti,  numdibufafa^  and 
kautUllata  only  coDOttrn  on  hara.  Of  thft  lal|i 
the  inyriapo(l«i  join  the  erttstaeeoy  and  lSk»  fty> 

tanoura  oiul  nnophira  (par/uiitu)  join  the  man- 
dibulata.  The  hatuUuata  and  mandiimlata 
he  calls  hmetaptihta;  the  ibrmer  include 
lepidopttm,  (fiptrrn,  aptera  {ntrtorin,  Latr.), 
hemiptera,  and  /wmoptcra ;  the  latter  include 
triefioptera,  hymenopteray  eoleoptera,  orthcp- 
tera,  and  neuroj^^ra*  These  two  drolca  are 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  iriehopttrn  and 
Jfpidoptfrft,  tl'.i  L'l  iiii-  JJ!  ?/>^'/rnV/<»*  fT.atr.)  of  the 
former  making  the  transition  to  aglomt  (Latr.) 
of  the  latter.  Space  will  not  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  the  families  wliicli  lie  considers  the 
connecting  links  between  the  orders  of  the  two 
great  divisions.  This  system,  while  it  has  many 
forced  and  nnnatnral  affinities,  presents  muck 
that  Is  valnaUe  in  determining  the  groups  of 
transition,  which  are  four  1  fimonp  insects  SS 
among  other  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
His  principal  work,  Hora  EntomologuM^  waa 
published  in  1819-21. — Burmeister  divides  in- 
sects, according  to  the  completeness  of  their  met- 
amorphosis, into  ametaboM  and  metabola,  e:ich 
aronp  presentinK  hoth  hau*teUata  and  mtaadii' 
Ottlsto,  and  snbdlvMed  aooording  to  lAie  Ibrm 
of  the  larvfi,  the  stmcture  of  the  wings,  an  1 
the  internal  organization.  Uia  syMem  is  as 
Mlowfl :  I.  Inaeeta  ametaMa,  witia  imperfbol 
motamnrpbosi<-- :  tin  larva,  pnpa,  and  perfect 
insect  resembliug  eiich  oUier,  the  pupa  eating 
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asd  movinjr  ahnnt :  A.  ItaTingasictorialmonth, 

▼ith  4  tine  ^*Uo  cnclofled  in  a  sheath,  and  the 

palpi  wanting,  with  order  1,  hemiptera  (bugn). 

D.  With  n  in:i'<ticatinp  mouth  :  a,  will»4  niu  iniul 

vings,  anterior  oiie.-t  leathery,  the  posterior 

membranonsand  foUlcd  longitudinally  and  once 

r«nelT ;  prothorax  free,  and  many  biliary 

b;  wHn  order  fi,  ortkoptera  (loonsts) ;  h, 

with  4  gencnilly  equal  winps,  never  folde<l,  with 

order  ^  dictyotopUra  (cockroaches).    II.  /»- 

aeeta  irfat»w,  wHli  perfect  BWtimiorphoaui ; 

the  larva  a  worm,  ot  13  se^ents,  with  or 

vithoat  legs;  the  pupa  motionless,  or,  if  it 

movt-a,  not  eating.    A.  With  suctorial  mouth : 

with  8  naked  trwiqwrcnt  wioAthe  porterior 

i^plaeed  by  pedieolated  knobs ;  4  UHary  venels ; 

larva?  without  feet ;  soft  proboscis,  with  several 

■etas  and  a  pair  of  palpi ;  prothorax  not  free ; 

vMl  ogrd«r4,  diptera  (flies)  ;  h,  with  4  wings, 

penorallv  covered  with  scjiles,  6  biliary  ves>els  ; 

larva)  with  feet  andadistinct  head  ;  tlio  tnaxilhu 

forming  a  spiral  tongno ;  prothorax  nut  iVl-o,  hut 

doiflly  connected  with  the  mesothorax ;  with 

order  5,  l^idoptera  (hatterflies  and  moUiB). 

B.  With  Illil■^ticating  mouth,  oral  least  visible 

mandihleH  and  palpi:  a,  with  4  equally  large  or 

long  wings,  with  ntieiilated  nervnres;  rarely 

■ora  than  8  biliary  vessels ;  prothorax  always 

••e;  with  order  6,  neuroptera  (dragon  flies); 

with  4  unequal  wings,  with  variously  branch- 

iag  nenmree;  larva  geoeraUy  without  head  or 

mk,  yet  smuettmes  with  boUi;  many  biliary 

»e^l-*;  jjrothorax  not  free;  with  order  7,  hy- 

menopUni  (bees,  wasps);       with  4  unequal 

wings,  the  anterior  ones  comeoos ;  larvn  wldt 

head,  witli  or  without  feet;  4  or  6  biliary  res- 

sels;  prothorax  always  free;  with  order  8,  eo- 

leoptera  (beetles).    In  almost  all  theso  orders 

tliora  are  apterous  families,  genera,  and  species^ 

whosa  plsee  nay  be  detenDiaed  by  their  nieta- 

morpho'^is  and  the  stnirtnre  of  the  mouth;  but 

they  never  form  a  distinct  order  like  the  aptera 

of  Latreille.   Bnmiaieriiiaintains  tliat  all  true 

insects  undergo  some  metamorphosis,  though  in 

the  npterons  forms  it  may  be  difficult  to  detect 

it  from  the  absence  of  the  wings;  as  his  idea  of 

an  insect  necessitatea  metamorphosis,  however 

Imperfect,  he  gives  the  name  afn«to8«M  (applied 

by  Leach  to  a])terou-^  inserts)  to  nil  tlioso  with 

■I  imperfect  metamorpho.sis,  us  there  is  no  real 

difiercneo  in  the  process  of  development  in 

each. — We«twood,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 

Modern  Classiflcation  of  Insects,"  in  1889,  gives 

the  following : 

L  MoiTii  wi-m  Jaw*.  II.  Morm  wrra  a  Bvckks. 

QMer  kftn^nojiffrit.  Order  dipUra. 

OscuUnl  order,  atrvj>-  Ose.  onl.  homtilopUra. 

tipUra.  "     ft />fii  I  nlptera. 

tvUopUra,  M    J  MentpUra  (Includ- 

~       *      '      '  lt«tfe«t 


Stephen-),  in  the  article  <*/M«ofa,"  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  "Cvclopaediaof  Anatomy  and  Physiology" 
(1839),  divides  fmeels  Into:  I.  MandlMata, 
containing  colropf^ra,  dtnnapUra  (ear-wigsV 
trU«iptera,  neuropUrOf  triehopt$m  (oaddis  flies), 


hymtnoptera,  m^strrptiptera  ;  and  II.  ffaxi»teU 
Mtia,  containing  Upidoptera,  diptera^  homalep' 
tsm,  mphaniptera,  aptera,  hemipUra,  and  as^ 
moptera. — Siebold  (liurnctt's  translation),  in 
184^j,  gives  the  following  classiflcation :  A.  In- 
sects without  metamorphosis,  ametuboht,  con- 
tidning :  1,  t^Ura  {podundida,  B.  With 

incomplete  metamorphosis,  hemimetahola,  eon^ 
taining:  a,  with  suctorial  mouth,  2,  hemiptera; 
6,  with  mandibolate  mouth,  8,  orthoptera.  0. 
wHh  complete  metamorphosia,  jblMMtoMa, 
containing:  with  suctorial  mouth,  4.  diptera; 
5,  Itpidoptira ;  G,  hymenoptera ;  6,  with  inandi- 
bnlsite  mouth,  with  7,  ttnftipUra;  ^  mttrtm 
Ura;  and  9,  eoUoptera.  This  is  the  same  as  we 
olassifleation  of  Vogt,  founded  npon  embryologl- 
cal  principles ;  and  the  orders  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Owen,  as  given  in  the  2d  edition  of  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  Ckanparative  Anatomy  mikI 
Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals"  (1806)^ 
except'  that  hcmoptera  is  bubstitoted  by  him  for 
hemiptera.  The  orders  of  Milne-£d  wards,  in  his 
Court  iUmmdairt  tPhittoir*  natureUe  (1866X 
are  neariy  the  same  as  ^hold's,  except  that 
aptera  is  omitted,  rhipiptera  suh^itituttd  for 
itrmt^tera^  and  anoplura  and  thymnoura  are 
added.  The  embryologieal  system  of  Van  Bene- 
den  (1855)  is  the  same  as  the  last,  the  term 
ttrejtsipttra  being  reintroduced,  and  parasita 
substituted  for  anoplura. — Prof.  Agassiz,  in  tha 
8d  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge*'  (1851),  gives  the  following  clas- 
sification of  msccts  from  embryologieal  data : 

I,  CuKwiKO  IxHcn  (JfiMH  IL  8rcsi5o  Nkkots  (Mbhu- 
dibulataj.  tflUilay. 
Keuropttra.  Jftmipttra. 
OaUoptera.  JMpttrtt, 
OrtKopUra,  L*pidopt*ra. 
llymt  nopUra. 

In  this  the  subdivisions  are  made  according  to 
flielrtransfbmatlons.  Fhm  the  ihot  that  l£osa 

undergoing  conipleto  metamorphosis  have  a 
chewing  apparatus  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  which  is  gradually  tnnsrormed  Into 
various  kinds  of  suckers,  ho  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  inandibulata  are  lower  than  the  haut- 
tellata;  and  he  also  ranks  lepidoptera  highest 
among  insects,  and  not  eoUopttra^  aa  generally 
maintained. — ^Tbis  wfll  suffice  for  entomological 
systems ;  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  per- 
mit even  the  mention  of  the  principal  writers 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  science.  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  article  Entomology"  in  the  '*En» 
cyclopojdia  Britannicfl,''  I>r.  P.nrnett  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Siebold,  and  Mr.  AVestwood  (op.  e%t.\ 
give  valuable  lists  of  the  authors  on  this  sdenoe, 
arranged  In  dnonolegloal  order ;  from  them  wa 
select  the  following  as  among  the  most  import- 
ant since  Latreille:  in  England,  Donovan,  Cur- 
tis, Wood,  Rennie,  Haliday,  A.  White,  Dou- 
bledny,  Shuckard,  Rope,  Newman,  and  New- 

£ort ;  in  Franco,  J  urine,  Dnfour,  Godart,  Gui-rin- 
[^neville,  Boisduval,  Dejean,  Lacordaire,  and 
Blanchard:  inOennany,Meigen,Ochaenheimer, 
King,  Flsober  da  fTiMMim,  and  Germar;  In 
Sweden,  Fallen;  In  America,  Thomas  Say,  Dr. 
T.W.EBrriB,andJ.IkLeoonte.  The  most  use- 
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fnl  vforV  on  entomology  ever  published  in  this 
country  is  tlie  "Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insect* 
of  Now  Engbirul  wlm  li  arc  Injurious  t(,VeL:ct.a- 
tion,"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  llarria,  issued  by  order  of  the 
legtslatare  of  IfaMachoaetts ;  the  M  edition  waa 
published  in  1852,  and  a  8d  will  probably  be  ^oon 
pabltsbedf  with  illiutrations,  at  the  espenso  oi  tho 
•tate.  In  tUswork  era  adopted  the  7  following 
orders,  as  generally  received  by  nataralista ;  a 
brief  slictch  of  these,  with  others  accepted  by 
many  entotnologists,  will  form  a  proper  tormina- 
tion  of  this  article:  I.  Coleoptera  (or  beetles), 
wltii  jawa,  9  thfek  wing  eovera  meeting  in  a 
straight  line  on  tlie  tnp  of  the  bnck,  and  2  filmy, 
transTmely  folded  wings;  metamorphosis  com- 
plete t  larrn  generally  with  6  true  legs  and 
BomMtimes  with  a  terminal  prop-leg,  rarelv  with- 
out  legs;  papa  with  wings  and  legs  oistioet 
and  nncontined.  II.  Orthoptera  (cookroachos, 
cricketa,  &c.),  with  jaws,  2  ODaqoe  npper  wings 
overlapping  a  liulo  on  the  }msk^  and  9  larger  thin 
wings  folded  in  fun-liko  plait<;;  transformation 
partial ;  larrro  and  pupaj  active,  but  without 
wingH.  III.  Hemiptera  (bugs  and  plant  lice), 
with  a  horny  beak  for  suctioo;  4  wiofiii  of  wbion 
the  upper  lie  flat,  cross  each  otiier  on  fhe  baek, 
and  slope  at  tlio  fi<leH  like  a ;  > of :  trau^fonnation 
partial;  lanm  and  pupio  like  the  adalta,bnt 
winfl^esB.  IV.  Kimropttsra  (dngon  lliea»  jby 
flio^,  whit«  ants,  &c.),  with  jaw?,  4  netted 
wingH,  the  hinder  the  largest;  with  no  atiag 
nor  piercer;  transformation  ofnnpleto  or  par- 
tial; larva  and  papa  varioua.  V.  Ltpidtp' 
Ura  (butterflies  ana  moths),  wtth  a  nddog 
tube  ;  4  scaly  wings;  transformation  complete; 
larvio  with  6  true  legs,  and  from  4  to  10  prop- 
legs;  pnpa  with  the  canes  of  the  winss  and 
lop^  indl:*tinct,  and  soldered  to  tho  brea-st. 
VI.  Hymenoptera  (bees,  wasps,  aiits),  with 
jawa;  4  veined  wing^:,  tho  hinder  pur  gen- 
erally the  smallest;  *  ating  at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen ;  transformation  oomplete ;  lame  like 
majfjots,  or  slii^r^,  or  cnter|)illars ;  pnpa)  with 
the  legs  and  wings  nncontined.  YIL  Divtera 
(flies,  moeqnitoea,  ftc),  with  a  bony  or  fleshy 

troboscis,  2  wini^s  and  2  balancers  or  poiscrs 
ehind  them ;  triUQsformation  complete ;  larvco 
Ibotless  maggot^  with  the  breathing  holes  gen- 
erally In  the  hinder  part  of  the  bod/;  pnp» 
nsoaily  loeated  fn  ^  dried  ddn  of  the  larrin, 
but  fiometiinos  tuiked.  in  wliich  case  the  wings 
and  leg^  are  visible,  and  more  or  leas  free. — 
Among  the  smaller  groups,  tho  order  ctnrps^ 
tera  (Kirby),  or  rhipiptera  (Latr.),  contains  mi- 
nute insects  which  underffo  their  transformations 
within  the  bodies  of  bees  and  wasps ;  the 
maaot<4ike  Urveo  live  betwem  the  rings ;  the 
fences  are  wingleM,  and  never  leave  ^hodlee 
c  f  1  [m.  ir  host ;  the  adult  males  liavc  2  very  short 
racmbcrsi  instead  of  fure  winps,  and  2  very  large 
hind  wings;  the  Kharp-pointed  jaws  are  adapted 
for  piercing  rather  than  biting.  Their  systematic 
position  is  not  precisely  determined ;  Latrcilio 
places  them  between  IfpitlojiUra  and  diptera, 
tboQgh  he  thinks  them  most  nearly  allied  to 
eoae  of  the  hjfmenopimt.  The  «rcUr  aptmt 


(Leach),  ttutoria  (Do  Qeer),  ilpkmapUn 
(Latr.).  aphaniptera  (Kirby),  is  eoMtitnted  by 

tiio  tlea  tribe,  wliich  seem  to  be  intermediate 
between  kern  iptera  and  divttm.  The  ear- wigs, 
indoded  by  most  entomologiata  among 

form  tho  order  dermaptera  (Leach),  or  eu- 
plexoptera  (^Westwood).  The  spidei^flics,  ticki^ 
iea^  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  article  Dir- 
TER^  form  the  order  ktmalopUni  (Leaoh).  The 
May  flies  were  eeparated  fltim  the  neurtmUrOy 
and  el  ■\  Mird  to  an  order  (richopUra  by  Kirby. 
Tlie  thymnoptera  of  Ualidav  consist  of  the  mt> 
note  insects  of  the  <Ar^  tribe,  generally  daamd 
with  tho  hemiptera ;  other  hemipUrj.  tho 
harvest  flies,  plant  lice,  <fec.,  have  bocn  separated 
by  the  Enniah  writers  under  the  name  of 
mopUra,  Burmelster  haa  eeparated  from  ne%- 
roptsra  those  speoiee  which  undergo  only  a 
partial  metamorphosis  into  the  order  dictyotop' 
tera. — Naturalists  generally  have  been  ditipotied 
to  rank  inseete  in  the  animal  scale  below  mol- 
lusca,  thonrrh  many  of  their  vitnl  fnnctions,  a-?  of 
looomotion  atid  perception,  in  iicLit  .  a  superiority 
in  tho  former,  Mr.  Kirhy  a;;  !  other  English 
entomologists  have  aooonled  the  preeedeooe  to 
insect.^  in  opposition  to  Cuvicr  andDeLamareiei 
who  placed  tlic  nii  llu- fir-t  un  aroonyjt  of  their 
system  of  circulation.  In  the  branch  of  articn- 
lata,  the  position  of  insects  is  well  given  by 
Oken,  when  he  says  thnt  ''lejiidoptera  are  bom 
as  worms,  then  pass  into  tho  condition  of  Crus- 
tacea, and  are  finally  developed  into  tmo  insects, 
exempIifyiM  the  natural  order  of  jradatian  of 
tfie  three  elMee  of  artienlata.**  Foriotere*^ 
ing  and  conclusive  observations  on  the  position 
that  worms  are  the  lowest,  cnistacea  the  inter- 
mediate, and  insecta  tho  highest  among  artico- 
lata,  tho  renrlf  r  i  ^  referred  to  tho  paper  \iif 
Agassiz,  nbovo  alluUwd  to,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
*'  Smithsonian  Contributions;"  tho  same  author- 
1^,  in  ToL  L  of  '^Contributions  to  the  liatnral 
History  of  tfae  TTnlted  Btate8,**in  the  htghett 
class  Hnsecta)  of  'u  tii  i:!:it:i,  ( itabli.-hes  the  3 
orders  of  myriupo<ls,  araclmids,  and  insecta 
proper,  the  latter  therefore  being  tho  higheet 
order  of  the  lii^lres*  rla^--,  rm':]  flie  1,']Milisf',?era 
(butterflies  and  motiis^  tiio  higliest  divuiou  in 
this  onli.T.   

ENTOf  HTTEa  See  Ermmxs. 
ENTOZOA  (Or.  cFrar,  within,  and  {moc.  as 

animal),  a  group  of  invertebrate  animals,  wliich 
during  some  perio<l  of  their  existence  live  within 
and  derive  nourisliment  from  the  bodiee  of  other 
animals,  and  with  fi'W  exceptions  belong  on»irt»- 
ly  to  the  class  of  helminths  or  worms.  Amniiil 
parasites  form  in  fact  a  sort  of  sub-fanna,  and 
their  number  is  only  to  be  eetimated  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  daMriiioatieii 
of  ■  iL  I  n  been  attempted  by  many  emi- 
nent zoologists)  bince  the  days  of  Rudolphi.  who 
may  be  con.sidered  the  ftther  of  helminthology, 
but  only  within  a  few  years  has  it  attained  the 
position  of  a  true  ^cieuco,  aiid  chiedy  throncrh 
the  labors  of  a  few  observers  in  Germ  any.  Cu- 
vier  refers  the  entozoa  to  the  close  fvi42ia/a,ai^ 
Wihdivideetbam,  ftOowing  the  plaao^Bttdoiphi, 
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brto  Utnioul^/i  or  tapeworma,  tretnatoda  or  flat 
irorms,  nemntouitki  or  round  worms,  aud  acan- 
tikoetphala  or  hooked  worma.  More  correctly, 
temeTtr,  they  bdcms  to  the  (urtieulata^  though 
their  type  is  •  degrMed  one,  and  loine  of  them 
eren approarh  in  stnicf ure  IhemoUxuea.  Adopt- 
ing this  arnin^enu  nt,  we  can  best  explain  the 
projrress  and  prt  st  nt  stotc  of  hetminthology  by 
coosidering  these  subdivisions  separately. — Ta:- 
nm/Ua,  eettoidea,  $t^relmintha,  tapeworms. 
These  parasites  in  their  mature  state  inhabit 
the  iBteetanee  ctf  ell  Hetieii  of  Tertebrate  eni- 
aefai  In  their  transitional  or  Immttnre  etago 
tl'icy  (K-ciir  n<i  cysts  in  tli.  (i i  s  and  organs  of 
•acii  creatures  as  form  the  tood  of  their  true 
hearers  or  hosts.   Theae  eysts,  of  which  the 
mca.<ile8  in  swine  are  an  oxaniplc,  in  tlie  cnrly 
days  of  science  wero  not  looked  npon      of  iin 
aainal  nature,  and  wero  called  liydatids  and 
aoeiihalocjrsts;  and  not  uatil  the  latter  part  o£ 
tiie  17th  oentttry  waa  thehr  true  eharaeter  reo- 
o^.I^isl.    In  the  18th,  many  observers,  nnd  cs- 
peci^y  Gotae,  noticed  that  their  heads  closely 
feeemUed  those  of  tbo  tapeworms.  His  obeer- 
vationswere  confined  clnctly  to  the  taenia)  of 
uuiuals,  and  appear  to  have  )md  iittlo  inlluenco 
with  the  Bciennno  men  of  tlie  next  century,  who 
M  beck  agiuii  upon  the  old  and  eaqr  theotr 
of  opontaneone  or  eqnirocal  generation,  ana 
so  it  remained  i.iitil  when  Stecnstnip's 

theory  of  alteruatioa  of  generation  was  applied 
to  the  problem;  and  Biebold  and  Dujardln  DOth 
published  essays  on  the  connection  hetwoon  the 
tvnim  aiid  encysted  forms  of  various  tinitnals. 
Their  experiments  and  those  of  Kiichenmeis- 
ter,  who  most  bo  considered  the  highest  an- 
ttority  on  the  human  hehn!ntha,  cannot  be 
given  in  detail  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  tape- 
vorme  have  been  produced  in  carnivorous  ani> 
male  of  all  ktnds  oy  giving  them  the  eneysted 
fnmt!'  tn  cat,  and  tno  encysted  varieties  have 
been  bred  in  others  by  administering  the  eggs 
or  embryos  of  tjenios.  Tapeworms  <  onsist  of  8 
parts,  viz. :  head,  neck,  and  colony  of  joints. 
The  head  is  a  minute  object,  usuallv  square,  and 
provided  witli  varieties  of  sucking  disks  and  cor- 
enete  of  books^  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to 
Hm  wiIIb  of  the  intestine.  The  neck  is  slender 
and  marked  hy  trnn<5verw  wrinklo';,  which  prnd- 
uaily  are  converted  into  joints.  With  age  these 
Mnta  Inereaae  in  narober,  and  finally  those  rst 
formed  become  ripe,  while  new  ones  are  contin- 
ually given  out  from  the  head  to  supply  in  turn 
the  pla.  «  <  t'  those  diM-harged.  Their  growth  is 
feneraUy  rapid,  and  some  ^>ecies  attain  a  length 
of  100  net,  while  others  are  only  a  few  Unee 
lonp.  <'oTi<«idcred  as  a  simple  individual,  the 
ta|n  «-orm  has  very  limited  power  of  motion, 
although  a  distinct  layer  of  muscular  fibre  is 
found  beneath  the  skin.  This  integument  is 
mft^  white,  moist,  and  porous ;  and  througli  this 
nutrition  is  pn^biihly  carried  on  by  ahsor[)tion, 
though  the  only  organs  subservient  to  this  func- 
tion are  9  pairs  of  longitv^nal  eanala  nmning 
along  eac  h  side  of  the  joint",  and  nnitcd  hy 
transverse  hrauches.   The  skin  contains  also 


!nnamerable  roundish,  eoncentrienny  marked, 
calcareous  corpuscles,  recognized  only  by  the 
microscope,  which  serve  undoubtedly  as  a  sort 
of  skeleton.  They  poeaeH  no  nervotts  system. 
The  aexnal  organs,  however,  are  remarkably  de- 
veloped. "VS'lien  the  oldest  joints  have  heeonio 
sexually  mature  (which  period  varies  greatly  in 
diflferent  speeles),  they  pass  off  spontaneondy  by 
the  anil*-  ""tnetimes  by  the  mouth  even — of 
the  Hiuinal  which  harbors  them.  These  are 
flat,  quadrangolar  bodies  of  a  yellowitth  white 
color,  and  in  some  species  are  detached  singly, 
in  others  by  groups.  These  proglottidesi,  as  they 
are  rn!!,  !,  nn  ti  i  i-  liennaphrodites, contain  the 
sexual  organs  and  eggs  or  embryos  enclosed 
within  shells,  and  possess  the  power  of  moving 
nbout;  so  that  they  have  ofYcn  been  mi<;talien 
for  trematoda,  and,  in  fact,  are  now  considered 
as  separate  Individ iia]<i.    They  di8<:diai^  their 

aft  oither  through  the  genital  opening  or  by 
^estmetloii,  wnfeh  remits  either  from  the 
hnrsting  of  their  walls  or  by  decomjxj.-ition. 
They  affect  chiefly  moist  places,  and,  leaving 
the  manure  in  which  they  have  been  deposited, 
wander  ahovit  nrnid  the  herbage,  and  may  in 
thii  way  1ms  devoured ;  or  they  fall  into  water, 
and  there,  bursting,  discharge  their  eggs,  whlolt 
are  thus  borne  far  and  wide,  and  find  entrance 
to  a  proper  soil  for  fbtnre  development.  Thev 
are  not  capable  of  a  long-(  ontiime<l  independ- 
ent existence,  and  may  even  be  destroyed  with- 
in  tiie  intestine  of  their  host,  scattering  their 
eggs  along  this  canal,  though  harmlessly ;  for 
I/cnkart  fonnd  by  experiment  that  eggs  when 
introduced  into  the  intestine  before  bemg  Sob* 
Jected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  remain 
unchanged ;  but  that  when  previously  submit- 
ted to  its  influence  and  then  placed  within  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  embryos  became  free.  Pro- 
glottides may  even  be  swallowed  entire  by  ani- 
mals which  wallow  in  nioi.«t  manure,  and  thus 
introduce  &  vast  number  of  eggs  to  their  proper 
dwelling  place.  When  once  they  have  set  their 
oflTspring  free,  their  olgcct  is  aocomplhdied  and 
they  disappear.  Each  proglottis  eontidns  a  vast 
number  of  eggf>,  so  that  if  one  out  of  the  many 
millions  reaches  a  proper  habitation  the  species 
will  continne  without  decrease  in  numbers.  The 
embryos  are  enclosed  in  firm  f^liells  cnnftmcted 
to  resist  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  and  are 
either  brown  or  yellowish,  and  of  a  round  or 
oval  shape.  Tliey  probably  cannot  undergo  n 
great  degree  of  dryne««.  heat,  or  nvlil,  or  exist 
very  long  in  fluid,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
animal  witliin.  As  an  example  of  the  usual 
method  of  devdopment  and  transformation  of 
the  eettoidra,  the  hifitory  of  the  t(^nianoUvm,  or 
common  t^iewonn,  will  best  servo;  for  it  has 
been  meet  ftdly  studied  on  am  ount  of  its  fre- 
quent oceorrence  in  the  form  of  measles,  and  its 
important  relation  to  man.  This  worm  is  im- 
projM  rly  riinin  d,  since  many  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  intestine.  It  seldom  attains 
a  length  of  more  than  SO  feet,  and  Is  composed 
of  600  or  700  joints,  which  when  mature  con- 
tain myriads  of  eggs,  and  escape  eiugly  or  at 
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once  into  the  outer  world.  TheM  «0g»  being 
net  free  find  tlicir  way  into  water  or  niinnre, 

and  are  thus  scut  tered  far  and  wide.  By  chance 
one  oocoiuonally  caters  the  stomach  of  man  on 
kttaoe,  fmit,  or  vnwadied  vegetables,  but  more 
ffenerttlly  tin  y  fire  swallowed  by  the  hog,  the 
filthy  and  omnivDrous  habits  of  which  animal 
need  only  be  considered  to  show  how  readily 
it  mAy  become  infected.  In  either  case  the  egg 
shell  is  destroyed  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
tinfl  tlie  oinhryo,  it  minute  fflobular  vesicle,  arm- 
ed in  front  with  8  pairs  of  sharp  spines,  emerges 
and  begins  Ha  neUve  migrations.  It  sets  m%  on 
ita  travels  by  horing  into  the  blood  or  lymph 
vessels  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and  is  borne 
along  by  their  enrrents  till  it  reaches  the  capil- 
laries, where  it  renews  ita  activity  and  bores  ita 
way  out  of  the  circulatory  system  into  any  or- 
gan to  which  cbutico  has  carried  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  this  ikct,  for  Leukart  has  re- 
cently discovered  the  embryo  several  timea  In 
the  vena  portro.  It  is  possihle  tlmt  tlio  embryos 
may  in  some  cases  lose  their  hooklets  in  the 
ves^ls,  md  thna,  being  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, become  encysted  in  the  capillaries.  Hav- 
ing reached  thus  a  proper  situation  for  hipla  r 
(lovc!(i|)mcnt,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  new 
fonnation  or  cyst  resembling  the  structure  of 
the  organ  it  may  inhabit  If  it  hB|>pena  to 
penetrate  any  serous  rarity,  however,  tills  cyst 
IS  not  formed,  but  otherwise  the  (Icvclopment 
is  the  same.  This  process  goes  on  raj)  idly,  ao 
that  in  a  week  or  two  the  cyst  may  bo  recog- 
nized by  the  naked  eye.  Tlio  spines  or  hook- 
lets  now  drop  off,  the  primary  vesicle  pcK-s  0:1 
absorbing  nutriment,  and  by  the  second  or 
fourth  iraek  there  growa  ont  n  ^nrotabmnoe 
from  its  internal  snrface,  which  soon  takes  the 
form  of  the  head  of  the  future  tasnia.  Upon 
this  there  springs  up  a  dooble  eirole  of  amall 
hftir-»,  which  in  6  weeks  become  the  complete 
double  coronet  of  liooks.  The  neck  now  he- 
gins  to  extend,  but  the  head  still  remains  en- 
closed in  the  bladder,  Uli  the  whole  aninud  is 
let  free.  ItmayhowereroontlnnetoHveintlda 
encysted  fitago  till  it  dies  of  old  age,  unless  set 
free  by  nature  or  art;  and  this  undoubtedly  is 
•the  flita  of  the  laigeat  proportion  of  these  im- 
mature creatures.  If  seated  in  the  muscles,  this 
encysted  stage  of  tapewonn  is  seldom  of  injury 
to  1 :  l  al  if  by  chance  it  take  up  its  dwelling, 
place  in  the  brain  or  eye^  whioh  is  not  uniie* 
qoently  the  case,  reaolta  most  lerloiM  Ibltow. 
la  the  hog,  however,  the  case  is  different,  f  >r 
many  eggs  being  devoured  at  once,  the  embrjoa 
invade  nearly  every  oi^gan  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
duce the  diseitse  known  as  mensles.  n  e  have  still 
to  consider  the  last  and  hiphest  stage  of  devel- 
opment in  the  life  of  a  tajuia,  viz.:  the  conver- 
sion of  these  oysta  or  measlea  into  the  mature 
Intestinal  worm.  When  one  of  tiiese  cysts  is  ao- 
chlentally  "wjilloT^-ed  hy  roan,  the  little  pea-like 
vesicle  burst?,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  pro- 
truding fastens  it^f  to  the  intestinal  Walls  Iqr 
it^  Imi  ikl<  ts.  From  t'li^  head  hud  ont  ono  nf>rr 
onulher  uumoroud  jumts,  which  finally  make  up 


tiM  matore  worm.  It  may  be  eMily  nnderstood 
bow  these  noall  white  cysts  gain  entranoe  into 

the  slomach  of  man,  for  measly  pork  U  of- 
ten sold  in  markets,  and  although  thorougli 
cooking  and  curing  destroy  the  larvK-,  still  Vom 
cvKts  may  adhere  to  the  knife,  and  l>e  tlms  trans- 
ferred to  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
like,  which  are  eaten  unctwkcd.  It  may  oAea 
bo  the  case  too  that  pork  ia  so  slightly  measlTy 
that  the  bntclier  doea  not  know  tlM»  disease  Is 
present.  There  can  be  no  question  iihout  the 
identity  of  these  two  forma,  the  tania  tolium 
in.  man  and  the  q/$tieeru*  eelluUta  or  meadaa 
in  swine ;  for  not  only  are  their  heads  anntom- 
ically  the  same,  but  it  had  for  a  long  time  been 
noticed  that  in  those  places  where  measles  in 
pork  were  abundant,  there  tasnia  was  of  moat 
mqnent  occurrence,  and  that  where  tlie  nee  oi 
this  flesh  was  forbidden  among  nations  or  sects, 
there  tapewortn  was  scarcely  ever  foood.  AM 
of  tiila  led  to  the  belief,  especially  after  the  ex> 
periments  performed  In  regard  to  the  tienire  and 
cystic  worms  of  tb©  lower  aiiinials,  that  the 
measles  in  fiesh  were  the  cause  of  tapeworm  in 
man.  To  settle  this  point  KQeheumeister  fed 
a  condemned  crindnal  S  days  before  his  execu- 
tion on  raw  measly  pork,  and  on  examination 
after  death  the  yonng  tmew^nms  were  found 
attached  to  the  walls  of^  the  intestine.  One 
point, however,  r< mriincd  to  be  proved,  viz.:  that 
the  e^  of  the  tupuworm  produce  the  measles 
in  Bwme.  For  this  pvrpoae  eatperiments  were 
nndertjiken  by  the  Saxon  government  under  the 
direction  of  ICOchenmei^ter  and  other  scientific 
itu>:i  of  (iermnny.  Young  and  healthy  pigs 
were  ke])t  confined  separately,  and  to  them  were 
given  tlio  eggs  of  tapewomuk  At  Ttrfoni  iQ> 
tervals  afterward  they  were  killed,  and  the  en- 
cysted forms  were  found  in  myriads  throughout 
ttia  body.  These  eKperlmaato  hiTe  been  often 
repeated  with  the  same  success,  so  that  the  re- 
sult is  beyond  qnention.  To  recapitulate:  the 
tapewonn  of  the  human  intestine  di^harges 
millions  of  eggs,  a  single  one  of  which  need  onty 
readi  matnrity  to  proanee  milllotts  more ;  thcr^ 
fore  it  «  vident  that  the  vast  innjority  of  these 
eggs  peri^  undeveloped.  The^  most  be 
devoured  by  some  other  host  to  reach  their  eeo* 
ond  or  encysted  stage.  This  stage  Is  known  as 
measles  iu  swine.  Measles  being  eaten  by  man 
in  turn  produce  the  tapeworm.  Tiie>e  two 
forma  neTerprodnoe  eaeb  other  in  the  same  in- 
diridnal.  'Variotn  other  tonltt  Inftst  man  In 
oii  j  (  if  their  stages,  thr  inostdangerons  of  which 
is  the  echinoeoceiu^  or  encysted  form  of  K  homi' 
nit.  The  oyata  pradnoed  by  this  j^rasite  are 
often  as  largo  as  a  man's  head,  causing  great 
suffering  and  death.    In  Icelaud  every  seventh 

{terson  is  thus  afflicted.  The  explanation  of  this 
ies  in  the  filthy  habits  of  this  people,  and  in 
the  great  nnmbw  of  dogs  they  keep,  whidi  aa- 
sist  in  spreading  the  seeds  of  tin'  disorder. 
Here  the  cysts  or  hydatids  contain  instead  of 
onesesloorheadlttttanerable  embryonic  forms, 
vrhtch  of  course  increases  the  ri^k  of  infection. 
The  mature  tapeworm  produced  artificinUy 
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con&ifetB  of  bat  S  Jointer  aQ<l  on  ikh  accouQi  bw 
Mlii^to  escaped  notice.   Even  sow  it  is  not 
known  whether  man  liimself  or  dojgs  are  the 
basts  of  the  matore  helminth.   Another  r^ 
niarkablc  species  il welling  in  the  in1i  lin  j  canal 
of  sum  is  the  Mhru>cephalm  laius,  ur  broad 
iapewann.  This  differs  from  the  true  isBom 
in  the  constmcttnn  of  im  head  and  joints.  The 
former  is  oval,  flat,  and  instead  of  a  coronet  of 
lK>oks  and  KNmd  aiudnn)  possesses  2  longitudi- 
aal  iBcking  grooves  on  each  lateral  margin,  by 
vhieh  it  fixes  itself ;  the  latter  are  one-tliird  of 
their  width  only  in  length,  and  the  genital  open- 
ing is  foond  on  the  middle  of  each  joint,  instead 
«C  aA  tlia  latent  margin,  aa  in  taroio)  proper,  and 
occurs  on  the  same  surface  throncliov.t  its  wliole 
length.    They  luo  sometimes  a»  many  ha  2,000, 
bat  even  then  they  do  not  make  np  a  worm  mora 
than  SO  feet  long.  Thns  far  this  parasite  has  been 
fonnd  in  man  only  in  its  mature  state.   Its  peo- 
srapbioai  distribution  islimited  toRus8ia(int  Ind- 
uig  Poland),  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  tiM  maritime 
diMf4et8  or  fVanoa  and  sotth  Ewopev  and  it 
tao<t  [<r  >baL1y  Undergoes  its  transitional  stage 
of  di:vciouu)i>nt  oatiide  the  human  intestine  in 
leaie  of  the  moUusks,  which  taem  Hm  tood  of 
man.   A  few  other  species  of  tapeworm  infest 
mankind,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  and 
will  bo  f  ound  enumerated  in  the  accompanying 
catalogue.  The  dog,  from  his  domestic  and  (UUf- 
nlTOtooa  bafaita,  is  made  tbo  boat  of  many  of 
these  entozoa,  aud  does  much  to  keep  tip  their 
pMcarious  existence.   Without  his  aid  tlio  (tniia 
mmmmt  wotdd  nndonbtedly  become  extinct, 
uid  thus  tbe  sheep  breeders  would  be  rid  of 
a  disease  which  oflen  proves  so  fatal  to  their 
flocks,  viz.,  tlio  staplers.    This  disease  is  caused 
by  the  presence  in  the  braii^  of  hydatids  or 
.  ^itic  etmuriy  wbieb  wben  aaten  by  bntcber 
and  5^boep         aro  converted  into  the  corre- 
spondiug  tfcnia,  iho  cmbryoa  of  which  are  in 
tarn  scattered  broadcast  over  the  pastures, 
where  they  find  ready  admission  to  the  grazing 
herds.    This  too  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
eearcbiug  invc-tigation  in  Germany,  and  slicp- 
honls  are  taught  to  keep  their  dap  free  from 
Oil  tapammn,  by  pntttng  otit  or  their  raaeh 
the  flesh  of  animals  afflicted  with  the  Ptagpers. 
Sbeep  may  often  be  kept  heaiiby  by  keeping 
tbem  from  moist  places,  and  £rom  pastnraai 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  for  tbe  pro- 
glottides seem  to  seek  such  localities,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  appears  destructive  to  tl)cir  vi- 
tality.  Moch  more  good  may  be  effected  by 
aoeh  nroTenti^e  meaanmi  than  by  administering 
anlheiinintics,  or  by  attempting  the  removal  of 
the  cysts  by  the  trcj/hine  or  trochar.    Did  the 
raiser  of  swine,  too,  but  know  the  natural  history 
of  the  measles  wiiich  infest  his  charge,  this 
loathsome  disease  would  be  seldom  met  with. 
Very  oUcn  immense  droves  of  these  creatures 
bare  to  bo  slaughtered  on  its  acooimt.  and  such 
attabks  always  prove  thai  dwrfstitdabavelata- 
ly  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  person 
who  has  a  tania  9oUum.   Wild  swine  are  never 
■ftoftid  to  thia  twy,  aad  it  is  only  the  filthy  na 


tore  of  its  food  wiiich  prodoceBitin  tbe  domes- 
ticated  animal.  Occasionally  this  variety  of  eys- 
ticerctu  is  found  In  the  flesh  of  other  animals  eaten 
by  man,  as  the  ox,  deer,  and  bear;  but  very 
seldom.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  nieiialy  pork 
is  sold  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  enough  is  eaten 
in  an  uncooked  state  in  the  forro  or  sansaf^ 
raw  pork,  and  the  like,  to  account  for  the  wide 
distributioa  uf  taniai.  Dr.  Weinland,  in  his  recent 
essay  on  human  ee»(oidca  (Cambridge,  1858), 
divides  the  tmwidea  into  two  dasMs:  First, 
the  tcUrohpidota,  or  hard-shelled  tapeworms, 
tlie  embryos  of  wiiich,  developed  in  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata,  become  matnre  tteniffi  only 
in  tba  intsstinai  oansl  of  oamiToroos  mamnaBa. 
Thus  man  obtains  the  tern  ia  solium  from  swine; 
the  dog  the  T.tercata,  T.  coiuuru*^  and  T.  eehir 
Msseeut  from  tlie  rabbit,  the  slieep,  and  the  ox 
respectively ;  the  cat  the  T,  enutieoUit  from  the 
mouse,  and  so  on.  Second,  tbe  malaeolepidotai 
or  solt-slielled  tai)ewornis,  tin-  eggs  of  which  are 
to  be  hatched  in  tbe  stomach  of  articulata  and 
mollnsks.  Tbe  matnre  entosoa  of  this  order  ii^ 
habit  the  intestinal  canal  of  such  animals  as  prey 
upon  the  above,  as  fish,  birds,  and  insectivorous 
mammalia. — Trematoda,  Bterelmintha  (Owen^ 
isolated  flat  wonns.  These  entoaoa  are  character^ 
ized  by  their  flattened,  more  or  less  elongated 
shape,  and  by  ventral  sucking  disks.  The  same 
individual  possesses  the  organs  of  both  sexes. 
Bnddpbi  divided  tbem  into  different  genera,  w> 
cording  to  tbe  number  of  cup-like  suckers  prfle> 
ent.  This  claseifioatiun  haa  tccu  given  up,  maa> 
mticb  as  the  mora  important  distinctions  of  stroo* 
ture  did  not  correspond  to  the  external  markings; 
but  many  of  tbe  names  have  been  retained.  Thus 
the  dintomn  hrpatlcum^ orliverfluke,  has  2suck- 
ing  disks.  Thb,  the  best  knownof  the  trematode 
woruM,  resembles  mneh  »  eacnmber  seed  in 
fonn,  and  mcasnrea  in  length  one  inch,  in  width 
about  half  an  inch.  Its  color  is  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  probably  owing  to  tbe  bile  in  which  it 
lives.  In  this  class  wa  first  find  evideoee  of  an 
alimentary  canal,  in  additltm  to  tbe  seznal  or- 
gans,  thus  piving  it  a  higher  rank  tli^in  t':0  rf.j- 
toidio.  This  consists  of  a  triangular  opeuing 
or  monib,  wbiob  may  be  used  either  as  a  sncker 
or  means  of  obtaining  nutrimont.  From  this 
ari^  the  intestinal  canal.  An  excretory  sviitem 
b  also  present.  This  fluke  has  been  found  only 
in  a  few  well-aothenticated  oises  in  man.  Its 
trne  home  is  in  tbe  gaU  dnets  of  sheep,  and  It 
is  generally  found  in  the  same  place  in  the  hu- 
man system.  There  are  cases,  however,  on  rec- 
ord in  which  It  has  been  found  seated  beneath 
tbe  skin,  having  made  its  way  thither  by  boring 
Into  tbe  epidermis.  In  the  liver  of  the  lower 
animals  it  works  sad  havoc  in  autumn  and  win- 
ter, causing  a  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  gall 
dncts,  and  an  interference  vith  tbe  bepitfo 
function  ;  by  which,  of  course,  the  secretion  of 
the  bile  is  disturbed  and  changed.  Tliey  may 
oeonr  in  such  quantilieo  as  to  stop  up  w 
cystic  dnet,  and  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  bile.  The  symptoms  tboy  cre- 
ate ia  man  need  not  ba  ttatod  belt.  The  pM- 
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sage  of  Lliis  worm  by  the  stomach  or  inttetincs 
IB  the  only  proof  we  could  have  of  its  pivsonce 
before  deaUu  The  generMioa  »od  devetoiniieiit 
of  tbeee  worms  hat  b«en  a  ral>|e6t  of  great  in- 
terest to  nataralists,  sinoo  Steenstrup  niado  them 
the  object  of  iuvestigatiua  in  UiustratiQg  Lis 
theory  of  alternation  of  generation.  The  eggs 
of  the  dUtoma,  escnpin:^  from  ciliated  embryos, 
become  converted  mto  u  imrso  or  grand-nurso 
m  IiIIo  ill  the  water.  ThcM  narsos  or  eerea- 
ria  are  aapp)ied  with  oi^gftoa  of  aelfHrapport, 
•od  were  nmerif  looked  opon  ae  metiure  ani- 
mals, but  are  merely  cradles  for  yonng  disto- 
matOy  which  are  produced  within  their  canal,  or, 
where  this  is  wanting,  within  the  simple  sac, 
from  the  germinal  granules  retxiiiied  from  tho 
original  embryo.  This  yonng  brood  pc>s.ses8e8 
in  some  8[K'Cies  tails  by  which  tlicy  undertake 
waoderiogB  on  their  own  account,  become  at- 
taohed  to  moHnaks  or  lilce  mimalii,  and  tbw  find 
their  way  into  the  intestine  ancl  liver  of  some 
larger  animal.  Anotlier  way  exists  by  which 
they  may  reach  the  intestine ;  for  the  tailless 
brood  hiivo  the  power  of  erif^y-ting  thomselvea 
while  in  the  water,  and  iiuiy  thus  bo  borne 
about  till  they  are  swallowed  by  some  of  tho 
lierblvora.  This  is  the  general  plan  of  de- 
▼elopment  in  dl  tremntode  worms,  hat  it  is 
not  yet  known  ^vh  it  peculiar  metaniorphf)se8 
this  entozoon  undergoes.  Thare  can  be  lit- 
tio  doubt,  however,  that  sbeep  infect  them- 
selves by  devouring  snails  which  frequent 
tho  grasg  in  moist  meadow  pastures,  or  by 
drinking  ditcli  water.  ^Vilcther  *'  tho  rot"  is 
■otoaUj  caused  by  this  paratiite  is  not  certain, 
but  tb^  an  alwajs  Ibnad  in  this  disease.  Lit- 
tle benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  us  nf  nn 
thelmintica,  but  a  proper  attention  to  theae 
laws  of  prophylaxis  will  aid  the  farmer  madk 
in  preserving  his  flocks  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  di$toma  hrnnntobium  forms  a  very  cMuninoa 
disease  in  man  in  Africa,  according  to  Bilharz, 
who  foond  it  first  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  and 
meeenterio  veins.  Their  ehief  habitation,  how- 
ever, is  the  bladder  and  intestines,  and  when 
present  in  numbers  they  are  very  detrimentaL 
In  the  bladder  they  fasten  themselves  to  the 
mncoos  membrane,  and  prodnoe  patche.s  of  in- 
flammation,  exudation,  and  hemorrbai;e.  Tiie 
fungous  excresoencert  they  cau'^e  are  pednncu- 
lated,  and  often  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Within 
them  the  anlmala  may  be  fonnd,  and  on  thsfr 
external  surface  the  eggs.  In  the  ureters  tho 
inflammation  they  create  is  safficient  to  produce 
atrietarc,  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  kidney. 
Several  other  species  of  trematode  entozoa  have 
been  found  both  in  man  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, but  they  can  only  be  enuiiicruted  in  tiiis 
article.  Some  of  them  infest  the  eyes  of  aoi- 
nalS)  and  are  sometfnea  fimnd  in  soohproA- 
gious  anant!tie<<  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  tho 
eyeball. — Acanthoeepluila,  tUrelmintha^  hook- 
ed worms.  This  group  of  entozoa,  which  re- 
sembles the  nematoidea  in  form  and  distinction 
of  sei,  approaches  more  nearly  tlie  Ircmatoda  in 
to  dlfeatlT*  qritem*  It  iaondM  aoma  of  tho 


most  noxiotis  of  Iho  pa,ra.sitic  helmiatlia,  bat 
none  infest  man.  Tliey  are  included  under 
one  aenna^  tehiMrhjfnehut^  which  is  character^ 
ised  by  its  retractile  proboadi^  amed  witb  r»- 
curved  epincR.  It  is  found  in  tho  intestines  of 
tho  liog  and  other  animals. — Hematoidea,  etelel- 
mintha  (Owen),  or  rotmd  worms.  This  class 
is  made  up  of  tho  round  worms  which  inhabit 
the  intestine,  lungs,  and  kiilneys  of  man  and  ttio 
lower  animals,  or  else  are  enclosed  within  cvsta 
in  the  moaoular  system  or  beneath  the  epider> 
mis.  They  too  undertake  migrations  and  on- 
dorgo  tran'^formattons,  but  we  arc  le<*?  ao- 
quuinted  with  their  development  than  with  that 
of  the  first  two  classes;  all  that  we  know  of 
thetn  is,  that  we  find  sexually  raaturo  and  em- 
bryonic forms,  but  to  trace  a  connection  be- 
tween them,  or  to  discover  their  mode  of  growth, 
has  hitherto  Immo  impossible.  They  are  dlstin- 
gnldied  ftxnn  the  eettoiita  and  trmataia  hj  a 
raoro  elaborate  (lige.'>tive  apparatus,  by  a  ner- 
vous systeui,  md  by  individuality  of  ^ex.  Must 
of  the  species  are  oviparous,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  eggs  has  been  lately  made  the 
study  of  helminthologists.  The  ova  are  enclosed 
in  hard  shells,  witliin  which  under  suital)Ie  con- 
ditions the  embryo  is  further  developed  bj  sc^ 
mentation,  tin  it  break*  from  Its  babitatioa, 
and  comes  forth  either  a  perfect  worm,  or  in  an 
intermediate  form,  in  which  it  wanders  into  the 
tissues  of  man  and  other  animals,  where  it  maj 
undergo  the  encysted  sta^,  and  finally  on  escap- 
ing become  the  matnre  mdividual,  when  it  has 
found  again  a  suittdde  habitatiou.  Tho  largest 
of  this  dass  u  tlio  ttrongylui  gig<Uf  which  bo- 
longs  to  the  dog  and  otn«r  animdsy  but  which 
l  a  been  found  at  rare  intervals  in  tho  human 
kidney.  It  is  a  luug,  cylindrical,  red  monster, 
with  a  mouth  made  up  of  6  papillio.  The  mak^ 
as  nsnal  in  the  nannt^idea,  is  tlie  smaller,  meas- 
uring from  10  to  12  inclie^  while  the  female 
BometimesattainHthe  length  of  3  feet,  and  is  half 
an  inch  in  thickneas.  This  sea  serpent  of  tho 
hmgnaa  eDtMoa  seems  reallj  to  eaose  very  littio 
trouble.  Like  the  a»earh,  its  relative,  itn  fine 
red  color  seems  owing  to  a  reddish  oil  secreted 
by  the  vaocoolea  of  tlM  ddn.  Another  specie^ 
S.  eguinusy  is  very  common  in  the  intestine  of 
the  horse,  and  S.  UnQitaginatut  has  been  found 
in  tiie  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  of  man.  The 
<uc4urida  are  very  numeroua^  and  inliabit  the 
intestines  of  maaj  animals.  The  osearlr  fiMi> 
bricoidft  is  the  lai^t  which  infests  the  human 
intestine.  It  is  foimd  all  over  the  world,  and 
prefers  tho  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It 
IS  of  a  pale,  pinkish  hue,  cylindrical  and  elastic, 
has  pointed  extremities,  and  varies  greatly  in 
size  according  to  ago  and  sex.  Tiie  male  meas- 
ures from  4  to  6,  the  female  from  8  to  18  inches 
in  length.  The  head  is  trOobdate  with  a  ooih 
striction  below  tho  papillae,  which  serve  as  muck- 
ing surfaces.  The  intestinal  canal  is  a  straight 
tone  piercing  tho  osBtre  of  the  worm  from  end 
to  end.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  as  many  as 
^000,000  ova  have  l>cen  found  in  one  female. 
These  «gg$  when  fanniatiire  an  trimsiilar  and 
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Tery  irrepjlar  in  filiape,  but  TrTirn  impregnated 
ire  enclosed  in  oval  sheila,  wiiniu  wiiicb  tlie  jiro- 
ces:i  ot'  segmentation  is  carried  on.  Wlietber  it  is 
thair  nature  flnt  to  go  Uuroug^  ft  derelopmeatal 
itage  oQtride  of  uaa,  and  togdn  readtiiMian  in 
fo<»J  or  in  drink,  is  not  known  The  groat  uam- 
bers  in  which  they  are  aomotim^s  found,  even 
«  manf  aa  800  or  400,  leads  to  the  MHdr  tliat 
thcT  may  nmler  favorable  circiimstancf*s  reprr*- 
duce  tbcinsiih  es  in  tbo  original  host ;  uuii  liie 
wanderings  which  individyals  make  upward 
nay  bo  l^e  proinptiiws  of  a  blind  inattnot  to 
dapoait  fktax  eggs  in  the  stomach,  where  their 
shells  may  undergo  t!:o  .  tnt  artioii  of  tljo  di- 
gestive process.  Wlierevwr  m  opening  exists 
between  the  inteatiiM  md  tay  cavity  or  organ 
of  tlie  body,  it  may  prove  a  loopbolo  for  tlio 
pai^iig*;  of  this  active  parasite,  and  in  tliis  way 
its  pre^nce  in  strange  places,  as  tbe  bladder  or 
abdominal  oaritj,  may  bo  aoooonted  for.  At 
dt  otronta,  it  ta  impoMDle  Ibr  Itto  make  an  open* 
ingthroiiKli  tlio  intejitine  or  any  tissue  c  f  tlm 
body,  for  it  \^  without  Ute  means  of  doing  &o. 
The  presence  of  ascaridcs  has  been  attribntM  to 
illrR-s  and  bad  flour  and  bread.  They  nro  most 
abuudiiut  in  moist  localities,  as  sea-coasts  and 
river  valleys,  and  they  may  gain  admission  to 
the  intcatinea  on  raw  fruit,  or  in  noUnaoa  and 
lams  of  iniceta,  -whidi  abound  in  nidi  olaoea. 
Bad  food  or  the  want  of  food  will  undoubtedly 
cause  their  di!«charge,a8weU  as  iiluesai,  but  only 
because  tliey  are  Btarred  out,  and  because  bad 
food  and  sickness  penemte  an  nnbcalthy  action 
in  tlie  intestine,  which  tliuii  bccouiea  disagree- 
able to  them.  So  their  discharge  is  more  fre- 
ooent  in  anmmer,  bat  it  ia  oil  aoooont  of  the 
neqncnt  dianlMMa  whfoli  ibilov  Ae  eating  of 
green  fruits  and  ve^'e table-;,  by  which  they  J  c 
come  «ick]y  and  are  ex|)elied,  and  not  because 
tbey  ore  generated  by  sucli  food  of  itaelf ;  for  it 
mH«t  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  maturity, 
auU  tlicy  arc  seldom  seen  before  this  age.  All  at- 
tempts to  produce  these  worms  in  the  lower  ani- 
nala  by  aominiatering  egga  iiave  tboa  tu  fiUled. 
—The  mnadeaof  man  are  aometimea  found  after 
doatli  to  i)res<^'nt  a  f^andod  appearance,  which  is 
causcii  by  Uie  presence  of  innumerable  litUo 
cysts  scattered  throughout  their  sttbatance,  gen- 
erally isolated  but  m  immediate  rontijjuity. 
These  minute  bodies  when  examined  micro- 
Bcopically  are  fonml  to  contain  immature  worms 
eoikd  up  in  tlie  narrowest  compaaSk  Whenaet 
free  they  unfbM  tbemaelves,  and  move  about  in 
a  lively  manner.  They  are  cylindrical  and  ta- 
p*.  riuu,  and  their  name  is  trichina $pirali».  Tliey 
are  also  found  in  the  mii>cnlar  system  of  the 
h<>-^.  Xow  in  the  Hmall  intestine  of  man  all  tlio 
World  over  idi  ullen  found  a  small  thread-like 
worm  coiled  up  or  extended,  which  is  the 
tricoe^tht^  dmtar.  They  tometimee  occur 
by  bondreda,  and  were  formerly  bat  emmeooa- 
]y  siipjio><'d  to  be  connected  with  the  diarrhoea 
of  typhoid  fever.  Recently  helminthologista 
bave  thonitlkt  they  TCoofCDlied  solBcient  resem- 
?  !an(  e  between  them  and  the  encysted  trirhhia: 
above  mcntiuued,  to  cousider  the  one  the  un- 


developed or  embryonic  stage  of  tbe  other, 
lliis  opinion  is  bashed  ua  anatomical  grounila, 
wliich  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  interesting 
diacoveiy  by  Leidj  of  triohinous  pork  teaches  ua 
how,  as  we  nave  ehown  In  measles,  man  may  in- 
fecthitii  ^  ■  (  I'^  'nh  the  trieoeephaluK.  11  be  gi-tji 
the  trichina  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  as  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  embryo  on  emerging 
from  tbe  om:  has  the  power  of  bnrrowing  into 
tbe  blood  vessels.  If  the  worm  by  wandering 
upward  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stomach,  we 
can  readily  eee  how  the  embryos,  if  they  do 
poaaew  thia  power,  may  npread  themselToa 
throughout  the  body. — One  more  of  the  human 
entozoa  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  men- 
tioned here  at  length,  via. ;  ^ej^lariamMMH^ 
si*,  or  Gtiineii  thread  worm.  This  is  confined 
to  cerUiin  loculitie»  in  the  tropical  regions. 
It  is  seldom  over  8  yards  long,  and  is  found 
of  all  leaser  aiaea  aeeordioff  to  its  age.  The 
mde  baa  not  yet  been  dceenbed,  for  Mther  Ito 
small  .size  prevents  detection,  or  else  it  never 
occurs  iu  man.  In  fhape  the  female  resembles 
a  flattened  cord,  one  line  in  diameter.  Its  color 
is  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  viviparous.  Its  lieud  is 
circular  and  armed  with  4  Rtrnight,  pointed 
spines,  by  which  it  probably  penetrates  the 
ttaaoea.  It  inhabita  the  eabontaneooa  areolar 
tiMQe,  and  ehiefly  that  of  the  anUea,  ftet,  md 
legs;  but  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes  and  arms.  It  often  proves  an  en- 
demic, attacking  certain  regiment  s  in  armies  and 
si)arlng  others.  It  appears  to  follow  tbe  rainy 
bc-iifrou.'s  and  to  occur  mostly  iu  low  and  marshy 
districts.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
thia  animal  ia  an  inhabitant  of  wet  places,  and 
that  man  infeota  hlmaelf  only  by  allowing  it  to 
(  ome  in  contact  with  bis  skin.  Those  who 
take  pT«at  precaution  against  wetting  their  feet, 
aleepmg  on  the  ground,  and  bathing  in  marshy 
pools,  generally  escape  it.  The  worm  may  lie 
coiled  up  or  extended  at  l^ill  length  beneath 
the  skin.  As  many  as  no  Individual.s  have  been 
obeerved  in  one  person,  but  usually  one  alone 
occurs.  TfMiperficial,it«  growth  may  be  watdied 
fVom  day  today,  and  it  basTteen  seen  to  increase 
more  than  an  inch  in  24  hours,  it  often  Ilea 
concealed  Ibr  a  long  time,  however,  witbont 
causing  any  symptoms  of  its  presence,  and  may 
thus  be  borne  from  one  country  to  anotlier  by 
its  host.  When  about  to  oy^-n  externally,  a 
little  boil  ia  found  at  some  point  on  the  skiUi 
whidi  either  bnrata  or  ia  opened,  end  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  worm  prof  rudes.  It  ia  removed 
by  seizing  thi.-^  and  making  gentle  traction. 
AJI  that  readily  yields  is  wound  about  a  com- 
press, and  bound  down  over  the  wound  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated till  it  is  wholly  extracted.  Great  care 
ia  taken  not  to  break  tbo  worm,  for  serioua 
reaolta  often  foUow  audi  eeddiaita  It  ia 
probable  that  the  young  or  genuB  itdiabit  wet 
soils,  and  enter  the  ti<<Rne»  of  other  ainwab  to 
attain  dieir  fnW  development  after  being  im- 
pregrfttcd  oTit?«ide.  The  attempt  of  the  mature 
female  linally  to  escape  would  eeem  to  imply 
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tliat,  iU  end  being  MoomidiBbed,  it  would  ro- 
tnm  to  Ha  ftmnw  Bonier  and  deposit  Its  jonng, 

where  new  h(ist3  may  of!\>r  thenifs^lvcs  for 
Hbair  reception. — We  appeuU  a  lii»t  of  well  au- 
tiienticatcNl  hdmlntha  fonnd  in  some  stago  in 
wnn.  1.  Cestoicea:  tfrnia  boUujh  ;  T.  e  cysti- 
eerco  tenuicolli ;  T.  meJiocancllata ;  T,  nana  ; 
T.  e  eehinococco  altririparientc  ;  T.  e  eehino- 
9MC»96olk^rienU;  hothrmepkahm  latu$.  2. 
Ttaot ATM»A :  nMfMWfMM  UnH»  ;  dfii«ma  hipaiu 
eitm ;  D.  hmcfolatum ;  IK  h^ferophye* ;  D. 
hmnatohium  ;  J},  ophtha  I  niobium.  3.  Trema- 
toioka;  trieocephalm  dimat;  tgffurit  v<rmi- 
enhirU;  atcitri«lumhrico'ym ;  $trongyhi$giga» ; 
S.  longivagiiuttus ;  ancyUmtmium  du&denale; 
filaria  lenti$  ;  I*.  mMineruU.  Many  other  va- 
rieties of  theae  S  daaeea  Jiave  been  observed, 
b«t  not  enonofati  known  of  them  aRyettonbe 
thom  ftbove  the  list  of  t^i  srriyod  or  the  acci- 
dental, or  to  give  them  a  plac«  among  the  proper 

!»arasites  of  man. — ^The  administratun  of  dnigs 
n  the  encysted  stages  vf  tripcwonn  would  of 
course  be  useless,  and  their  (Hugnosis  is  often  a 
most  diffioolt  problem  to  the  physician.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  applj  then  only  to  the  intestinal 
IbmsL  Hbtblngfloomd  be  done  nntn  the  passage 
of  JiHnts  gives  the  infalliblo  of  the  presence 
of  the  worm.  All  statements  of  paticnta  ro- 
gardlng  their  own  symptoms  must  he  received 
with  much  donbt.  A  lonp:  catalogue  of  fearful 
and  fHghtfiil  ilb  is  ascribed  to  their  presence, 
but  probably  in  the  mi\jority  of  cases  without 
any  oanse  wnatOTer.  It  is  true  that  the  worm 
feMS  upon  nutriment  of  the  patient,  but 
tlii--  not  yet  formed  a  part  of  his  orpaniza- 
tion,  and  is  not  oxygenized.  Whether  epilepi^y 
is  ever  earned  by  tapeworm  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt,  and  more  vnlld  proof  is  needed  to  hIic^v 
more  than  a  coincidonce  between  the  presence 
of  the  two.  Whenever  a  pefiOD  bariNntag  om 
of  these  beoomes  ill  in  any  way,  from  any  eaiue 
fae!q>neabte,  the  parasite  recciros  the  entire 
blame.  Some  species  cling  more  firmly  than 
others,  and  are  more  difficult  to  dislodge.  Of 
eonne,  uilesB  wo  obMo  the  heai  we  ftO,  for  the 
tcolex  mar  go  on  prodncing  now  colonies  indefi 
nitely.  The  only  way  to  effect  their  removal  is 
to  render  their  Imbttation  disogrecnblo  to  them. 
A  long  list  of  anthelmintics  swells  the  works  on 
materia  medics,  but  the  following  are  the  only 
trustworthy  re  :)  ilii  s  tlir*  rO'Ots  of  the  miOlo 
fern,  pomegranate  bark,  oil  of  turpen^e,  koosao^ 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  all  of  whtoh  shoida  bo  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  a  subsequent  course 
of  cnth.irtic  medicine.  No  remedies  as  yet  dis- 
covered arc  of  any  avail  ta  tike  tnatment  of  the 
trematoda,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly diagnoflticnted  when  their  passi^  into 
the  outer  worl  l  is  jl  .  rved.  Among  the  nema- 
toidtOf  the  ojryuridUf  or  pin  worms,  are  the 
most  troaUesome,  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
itchinp  canfied  by  their  nightly  wanderings  out- 
side the  intestine.  Ko  treatment  can  wholly 
remove  them,  but  cathartics  and  cold  enemata 
are  the  best  remedies.  The  administration  of 
eantonine  or  some  of  its  oompoonda  will  h^ 


foond  to  act  as  a  tme  veni^af  e  in  the  treat* 
nent  of  aaeartdaa.— The  bibliography  of  hA" 

mintholopy  lias  received  raany  valuaLle  addi- 
tions within  the  last  few  yeai^  since  it  baa 
beoome  a  Satinet  edenoe.  For  a  more  coropIeCa 
acconnt  of  its  progress  than  the  nature  or  this 
article  allows,  the  following  books  may  be  re- 
ferred to ;  Hudolphi,  Entotoorum  tive  Vermiuim 
I»U$Unali¥m  Bi$Unri«  Matttrali$  (Z  vob.  Stoi^ 
Amsterdam,  1809);  Bteeintnip,  poblieationsor 
Ray  society, "  Altecnatioo  of  C  l  n  eration"  (R vo., 
Loudon,  1845);  Breraser,  L^el/er  lebeiuU  H'«r- 
mer  im  Mendm  Men»e7un  (4to.,  Vienna,  1819)  ; 
Dieting,  Syttema  Helminthvm  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Vienna,  1860);  Dt^ardin,  Uiifoire  naturelU 
de*  helminthet  ou  wr$  intittinaux  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1844);  Van  Beoed^  Venemtoidenmaeotiflm 
(4to.,  Bmssels,  1850);  Lea«3cart,  ^euenhwd' 
wurmcr  UTid  ihre  Entirickflung  (4to,,  Gie^sexi. 
1856);   Owen,  "Lectures  on  Invertebrata'* 
(8vo.,  London,  1848^;  EQchenmeister  and  Voa 
Siobold,  translated  m  Sydenlmm  =  niet^  publi- 
cations (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1n57;  ;  Leidy,  "  A 
Flora  and  Fauna  within  Living  Animals,** 
Smithsonian  publications,  v(d.  v.  (4tah,  Wasb> 
ington,  1868);  Weinland,    Human  Oestoides'* 
(8vo.,  Cambridge,  1808). 

ENTBEUASTEAUX,  Joseph  Asitoixb  Bum 
D*,  a  Frenoh  navigator,  t>orn  in  Aiz  in  1789, 
died  at  sea  near  the  island  of  Waigeoo,  in  tlie 
Pacific  ocean,  K.  of  Kew  Guinea,  July  20, 1793. 
He  entered  the  naval  tervlee  in  1754,  gradually 
rose  to  the  position  of  commandant  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  East  Indies  (1786),  and  in  1787  he 
1),  (  uino  governor  of  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the  French 
government  in  seareh  of  La  P^use,  who  Itad 
not  been  heard  from  since  Feb.  1788.  lie  failed 
in  detecting  any  trace  of  him,  but  a&certaiued 
with  great  exactness  the  outlines  of  the  E.  coast 
of  New  Caledonia,  W.  and  S.  W.  coast  of  New 
Holland.  Tasmania,  and  various  other  coasts. 

FXTRT:  pnrRO  E  MINHO.    see  Mixno. 

£NIR£  BIOS,  a  state  of  the  Argentine  coa- 
federatteo,  Sovtb  Amerfea,  derivi^  its  name 
from  sitnation,  between  the  rivers  Urnguay 
and  Parana,  bounded  N.  by  CorrienteH,  ii  by 
Urugnay,  S.  by  Buenos  Ayrss,  and  W.  by  Santa 
and  £1  Gran  Chaoo ;  area  estimated  at  r>l!.000 
»q.  m.,  occupied  by  alternate  tracts  of  prairie  and 
swamp  lano,  and  mostly  uncultivated  ;  jMip.  in 
1865,  about  50,000.  In  the  soutbera  jMirt  is  an 
ezteoslve  alhmal  plain,  subject  to  annnal  innn- 
dations.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  never  occuh 
and  Ikost  is  almost  vnknown.  Vast  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle  roam  over  the  prairie**,  and 
the  exportation  of  bide;*,  horns,  tallow,  and 
jerked  beef  is  tbc  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  state.  Parana,  Tbictiy,  and  Conoepoioa  da 
la  China  are  the  prinofpal  towns. 

ENVELOPE,  npajK'r  covering  for  a  letter,  in- 
troduced into  general  use  in  Groat  Britain  soon 
aftt  r  tl  I  pa.s.>ijige  of  the  act  of  parliament  of 

Aul'.  17.  1  ^'iO,  \vliii']i  jirnvii^i'fl  for  tlie  ptn-jnent 
of  putituge  by  wt^ight  mslcad  of  by  the  iiimiber 
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of  pieces  of  paper.   In  1841  it  waa  found  that 
half  tibo  correqwndenoe  paaiiog  through 
Hm  Mat  olBoe  of  the  United  KlngJom  was  ra 

COTdopeB;  and  in  1850  100  out  oC  orerv  112 
letters  w^re  thus  protected.  In  the  United 
btatea  tlieir  adoption  Mlowed  more  alowly  tho 
similar  cliaiigo  in  pontage  introduced  by  the  act 
of  1845 ;  butr  for  several  years  past  tbey  have 
been  almost  universally  employed.  For  some 
toiio  aon^elopos  oontinaod  to  be  oat  out  uid  fold^ 
<d  \j  hoA,  hat  tiie  Inerearfng  donand  led  to 
the  invention  of  *  \(  x^dincly  ingenious  machines 
for  foniisluog  tlieia  >vith  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Knt  Hmj  Were  cut  into  form  by  onisela,  the 
faper,  rou~!;!y  shaped,  being  held  in  a  templet 
«r  mould  ut  tlio  proper  pattern.  The  folfflog 
then  completed  by  band  witii  the  use  of  n 
bone  fidder.  About  8,000  were  as 
an  expert  person  could  thus  prepare 
in  a  day.  In  1845  HeserB.  Ed  win  II  ill  and  War- 
ren Ue  la  Roe  obtained  in  England  a  patent  for 
an  envelop©  maehine,  covering  also  the  appara* 
to?  for  cnttinp  oat  the  blanks.  By  this  machino 
from  45  to  60  envelopes  per  minute  arc  pro- 
duced, all  ipredse^  alika^  making  in  a  day  of  10 
hoan,  with  proper  allowance  for  stoppage,  from 
27,000  to  80,000,  of  which  not  more  than  one  in 
2.0(K)  is  found  ttj  bo  badly  folded.  The  blai  kn 
are  cut  into  a  lozenge  sIum  bj  an  instrument  in 
dwrncter  Itto  a  punch  (or  entting  gun  wada. 
It  cuts  out  250  bionics  at  once,  and  passes  for 
saooeediiig  outs  in  a  diagoQai  direction  across 
die  pvor,  80  as  to  reduce  the  waste  to  the  least 
posKtble  wnount.  The  sea)  upon  tlie  flap  is  next 
stamped  at  the  emboss^iiig  prt^  and  the  gum  is 
apj'lied  by  hand  to  this  ^p.  A  boy  then  places 
tbem  one  by  one  upon  a  amall  table  forming  the 
aBoaHhag  frame  atcadiad  to  tha  maohina,  the  In 
tenor  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  fthape  of  the 
envelope  wl»en  finished.  A  pluiiger  tilled  to 
tlda  b  brought  down  by  a  revolving  cam  and 
presses  the  paper  into  the  mould,  causing  the  4 
flaps  to  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the  central 
purtif  ri  i  f  the  paper.  The  plunger  is  8o  made 
in  parts,  and  tiiesa  are  so  connected  with  tbo 
iii0T«menlBof  the  earn,  that  the  portioDaoovar- 
ing  the  two  ends  of  the  envelope  first  rise  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  two  triangulsr  folders,  one 
d  enoh  md,  turn  over  and  press  down  tlie  end 
flaps,  one  of  them  a  little  in  advattco  of  the 
other.  Another  portion  of  tlie  apparatus  now 
applies  a  line  of  gum  on  tlie  two  end  flaps,  &a 
tbey  are  tboa  held  down.  The  aide  portions  of 
plunger  then  rise  up,  and  the  lUe  folden 
turn  tlio  long  flnj  ';  over,  one  a  Jrttle  ahead  of 
the  other.  AU  4  tuUler»  then  open ;  a  finger^ 
ahaped  apparatus  advances  from  the  side,  the 
points  of  the  fingers  tipped  with  caoutchouc^ 
aiid  the  envelope  is  lifted  up  with  the  frame 
against  them,  then  withdrawn  to  one  side,  and 
conveyed  to  a  reTtdviag  belt,  by  which  it  ia 
earriea  under  •  ToQer,  and  Anally  deposited  hi  a 
ri-ci  pt.r.f  U>  on  one  side  of  tbe  nutchine.  TIk  a|> 
pamius  in  eo  arranged  as  to  admit  of  itii  being 
adjusted  for  cnviln^ics  of  dliflhnotaizes.  It  is 
M  «t  tbft  fMo  of  abooi  OM  eveiy  leoaiidi  and  in 


case  of  omission  to  Itamlih  an  envelope  at  every 
revoltttktn  (tf  the  main  «ini,  the  attendant  mnat 
iMtantly  move  a  ato^  which  lifts  up  the  gummer 

and  I'l-rvriits  'Im^  aiipliration  of  u'iiiii  tu  we  table 
where  the  envelope  lihould  be,  idso  the  move* 
nentof  the  fingers,  which  would  otherwise  de* 
range  the  envelope  last  deposited. —  Anotli  r  re- 
markable machine  for  thismmplu  work  ot  Uudiug 
and  gumming  the  small  pieces  of  paper  for  en* 
Tel<q>ei|  oowrf^moted  by  M.  BeuMmd,  o|^irmiog- 
ham,  waa  ahown  at  tbe  great  exhibition  of  18fil. 
To  tnis  the  blanks  are  supplied  by  means  of  a 
hollow  arm,  which  as  it  moves  forward  is  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  in  this  condition  ooming  ovor 
tbe  jnle  of  prrpnred  blanlcs,  one  of  them  at  the 
top  li  caosed  i)y  the  atmo^^pberic  pressure  to  ad-* 
hen  to  the  double  tubular  end,  and  is  thus  car- 
ried along  till  the  tobe  becoming  filled  with  air 
drops  the  blank  upon  a  spot  whore  by  the  de- 
scent of  ft  dabbcr  it  is  pressed  against  a  sponge 
saturated  with  gum  fnm  tbe  receptacles  with 
whioh  it  iseonneeted.  ThegnmbraigthnalflSd 
exac?]}-  -(vliero  it  is  required,  and  the  stamping 
or  embossing  being  at  the  eaiue  time  efl'euted, 
tbe  paper  is  next  pressed  into  the  hollow  mouldi 
and  its  flspe  stand  up  as  in  the  other  machine; 
the  plunger  retreats,  and  a  puff  of  air  blown 
successively  through  cai  li  of  the  4  sides,  wliich 
are  perforated  to  admit  it,  turns  these  down,  and 
the  le-denent  of  the  plunger  aeenrea  them  in 
their  places.  They  are  finally  taken  ou  t  hy  hand, 
placed  in  a  pile,  and  slightly  pressed. — in  the 
United  Stat^  band- made  envelopes  were  first 
furnished  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Gould 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Nesbitt  of  New  York.  The 
former  Iiouse  afterward  obtained  a  machine, 
oontrived  by  Mr.  Gerard  Sickles,  whicii  is  un- 
derstood to  nave  done  good  service,  though  linoe 
surpassed  by  others  of  later  invention.  Mr.  Neo^ 
bitt  was  not  long  in  fiecuring  another,  which  in 
general  plan  resembled  that  of  De  la  Rue,  though 
much  more  simple  and  perfect.  In  his  estu>- 
lishment  he  employs  about  8  machines,  the  car 

Eacity  of  each  of  which  is  about  30,000  enve- 
>pes  per  day.  The  machines  occupy  but  little 
room,  6  of  uem  atanding  aa  they  are  worked 
.n  a  space  of  about  18  feet  in  length  and  less 
than  4  feet  in  brcadtli.  Each  one  is  in  an  iron 
frame,  about  5  feet  high,  2  feet  from  side  to 
eide,  an<l  16  inches  from  front  to  back.  The 
feeding  shelf  projects  in  front  about  8  feet  more. 
The  j^ower  is  applied  to  a  driving  pulley  upon 
one  end  of  a  horucontal  axis  or  shaft  along  the 
top  of  the  ftame.  Tbe  pulley  is  put  in  gear 
by  placing  the  foot  upun  a  treadle  at  t!iu  him\ 
and  is  tlirown  out  ou  removing  the  foot.  In 
the  middle  of  the  axis  is  a  crank  giving  9 
inches  stroke  and  carrying  the  vertically  moving 
plunger.  Near  the  pulley  is  a  cam  on  the  shaft 
for  t  lie  movements  connected  with  the  gumming, 
and  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  axis  is  the  crank  for 
workfaig  the  Tarioaa  other  movementa  of  the 
niacldne.  The  machines  are  worked  by  females, 
one  to  each.  As  the  foot  is  placed  uiiou  the 
treadle,  a  blank  cut  by  tlie  usual  mctliod  is  laid 
earelemlj  opoa  the  lieedinf  ahelL  It  ia  imme- 
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diat«lr  taken  along  and  worked  into  its  exart 
^lace,  and  AMoood  ia  atarted  beforo  the  first  has 
TCtebed  the  oentra  under  the  plooger.  Wbfto 

tliis  i<5  rnminc'  down,  a  pair  of  gnmmera,  at  an 
obtose  angle  to  tacli  other,  having  received  their 
aupfUm  m  gum  from  the  roceptMle  with  which 
thej  are  connected,  are  brought  over  the  wide 
back  flap  and  dab  a  little  gam  upon  tiie  edges  of 
this.  The  plunger  immediately  follows,  and 
carries  <Se  blank  down  through  the  opening^ 
which  it  exaotlf  flta,  learing  the  flaps  standing 
vp.  The  plunger  rises,  and  the  two  end  flaps 
are  pushed  over  in  turn,  and  upon  them  tho  back 
flap,  fastening  all  three  together.  The  last  shut- 
ter closes  over  the  front  flap,  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  falls  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  enve- 
lope falls  through  into  a  tin  slide,  down  which  it 
slips  into  an  upright  tin  box  placed  to  receive 
tbem.  This  box  ouikea  •  q^Miier  Terolntioii  on 
its  nxia  with  every  25  envelopes,  nnd  these  nro 
oonsequentlv  arranged  in  the  t>ox  in  piles  of  25, 
oroiring  eacui  other,  ready  for  counting  and  box- 
ing. The  new  style  of  envelope  lately  intro- 
dmed  by  Mr.  Nesbitt,  having  black  lines  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  back  flap,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  writing  the  address  before  the  letter  is  nut  in, 
k  intended  to  be  prepared  in  tho  machine  by  the 
introduction  of  some  additional  parts.  Mont  of 
the  commercial  ^ lined  envelopes*'  ureprouured 
by  Mr.  Nesbitt  They  are  mostly  very  large- 
iimd  envelopes  of  paper  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
leeand  before  enttfngto  n  backing  of  cotton,  or 
as  it  is  called,  muslin.  Tho  whole  is  tli' n  mjnlc 
np,  usually  by  hand.  These  envelopes  ore  used 
for  protecting  mon^  and  Taluable  papers  trans- 
mitUxl  in  rorTiTTtor(M!il  trnnsnctions.  Messrs.  Mc- 
Bpodon  nnd  iiaker  are  also  large  manufacturers, 
producing  probably  25,000,000  envelopes  annu- 
ally;  and  J.  Q.  Preble  probably  n  atiU  larger 
anmbeTf  naing  maebinee  of  several  klnda. 

llessra.  HartalMni  and  Trumbull,  of  rc<er, 
Mass.,  employ  about  17  machines,  the  invention 
of  Dr.  R.  L.  Howes,  of  Woroeater,  ttie  capacity 
of  ench  of  which  is  aboiit  10,000  a  day.  TTicy 
employ  steam  power,  and  produce  about  45,- 
000,000  envelopes  annnally.  In  these  machines 
tlM  aoTelqpea  planed  in  a  pile  are  bronght  op 
fnm  iMneath  tne  table  hj  a  counterpoise,  and 
til.'  top  one  is  immediately  taken  np  \>y  tlif  ^•  im 
mer,  which  oomes  down  npon  it,  and  leaves  the 
required  quantity  of  gum  in  tlie  right  plaoe  to 
fef^nre  the  end  and  back  Ri\[> — the  front  nTi(>, 
hi  all  machines,  being  first  gummed  by  liand  and 
dried.  The  paper  dropped  by  the  gumroer  is 
then  taken  by  n  carnage  under  n  donUe  plmtter, 
the  outer  pottinn  of  which  (broee  ft  down  into 
tlie  mouUi,  and  an  irrn  r  ]>iirt  follow«(,  turning 
over  the  flapsi  in  succession.  After  the  plunger 
liaea  tlie  bottom  of  the  mould  is  pressea  np  by 
a  pprinp,  and  the  envelope  broupht  again  to  the 
Burtace  is  taken  by  tlie  same  carriage  back,  and 

delivered  ufoa  ft  allde  wbtoli  dn^  H  into  n 

receiver. 

EN  VERMEU,  a  onall  town  of  Wanee,  In  tho 

department  of  Seine-Inf&rieure^  Normandy; 
pop.  about  1,600.  It  is  situated  within  a  few 


rn]]('%  of  T>ieppe,  ani!  ronfnin';  tl;c^  site  of  aa 
ancient  Franici^  cemetery,  explored  from  1849 
to 1860^  by  the  abb6  Jonn  Benolt  IMsir^  Cochek. 
His  researches  have  proved  very  valuable  to 
archsDological  science.  The  greater  part  of  the 
graves  h^  been  violated  at  some  remote  epoch, 
hat  ft  few  of  them  remain  intact.  One  of  the 
mostrenurlMlileof  theaelethc  grave  of  a  youn; 
person,  with  oar  rings  of  bronze,  with  ov:J 
pendants  of  gold.  Close  to  the  ear  rings  were 
2S  to  80  threads  of  gold,  which  (the  greater 
partstUl  rcniainin^Mnt  rlaced)  appeared  to  hare 
belonged  to  a  woven  band,  or  fillet,  which  time 
had  entirely  destroyed.  Similar  relics  were 
fBond  ftt  Kcftdi  in  1818,  nnd  anoli  intermenii 
with  ornaments  were  oommon  tmoog  tbe  an* 
cient  Greeks  and  Etruscans.  One  of  the  pr  n  os 
in  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Cbessell,  in  the  i;>le  uf 
Wight,  opened  in  1806  by  Mr.  George  IliUier, 
contained  similar  filaments  of  trnld.  Among  the 
relies  discovered  at  Enverraeu  are  swords,  sabres, 
bronze  buckles,  a  Gaulish  coin  or  rather  ingot 
of  gold,  which  pr^ented  on  the  reverao  nn  itt* 
Ibrmed  nrinUture  horse  (supposed  to  bcitong  to 
the  era  of  270  to  100  B.  C),  bronze  ear  ringt, 
necklaces  oomposed  of  j^am  beads,  iron  axea 
(franema)^  nooompanted  hy  iron  lanocs  (fim^ 
ff»s<r),  iron  spars,  arrow  point's  iron  daggers  or- 
namented at  tho  j>oint  wiiii  a  plate  of  bronze 
and  flanked  by  small  knives,  el^ant  bronze 
poTM  ida^pe,  &c  The  cemetery  seems  to  havo 
Been  of  a  circular  form,  and  was  probably  ooeo 
rnv(  ro  l  by  a  tumulus,  long  since  removed  by 
tbe  operations  of  agricaltare.  The  abbe  Coohet 
(bom  near  Havre,  March  7, 1812)  is  one  of  the 
most  active  French  archmologists  of  the  present 
day.  Among  his  latest  works  on  liis  researches 
in  Normandy  ore :  La  Normandie  totUerratM^ 
•ft  netiee$  mtr  dm  eimetiere$  Bomoim  et  Frmih 
teepMi  M»  Kormandie  (Ronen,  186^  wWi 
plates),  and  Sepultures  (li>th.U>H,  Romakun^ 
Dranquet^  et  Normande*  (Dieppe,  1857). 

EnZINA,  or  Enoina,  JuAX  dk  la,  fotmder 
of  the  pccnlar  theatre  in  Spain,  born  in  "[A*^^  or 
1469,  died  in  Salamanca  m  15S4.  He  was  eiiu- 
cated  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  spent 
•orae  time  in  the  boosehidd  of  tbe  first  doke«£ 
Alra,  afterward  went  to  Bome^  wbero  be  b»> 
came  a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in  mnsic, 
chapel  master  of  l^eo  X.  In  1519  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  leaat  •  edi- 
tions of  his  collected  works,  divided  into  i  j  irts, 
were  published  from  1496  tu  1516,  containmg 
lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  several  descriptive 
poems.  But  hie  moat  important  worka  are  hia 
dnunatle  oomposAtlons,  which  he  called  Repn' 

nrnlariotuy.  Ttu  y  nrr  in  tlie  nature  of  eclogues, 
interspersed  with  songs,  but  deficient  in  dra* 
matic  structure.  They  were  first  represented  be* 
foro  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  in  14^  OOmponiM 
began  to  represent  them  publicly. 

ENZIO,  a  natural  s  n  ,>t  Frederic  IT.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  bom  in  1224  or  1235,  died  in  IV>- 
logna,  Marmt  14  or  16, 12T9.  He  was  handsome, 
accoinplisJied,  and  chivalric,  ;uu1  Xoitk  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  contests  uX  his  father  with 
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the  Gnclph^.  A?  early  nn  1237  ho  accompanied 
Mm  to  tbo  battle  of  Corte  Naova.  About  fl 
ywn  afterward  ba  manrled  AdaUnia,  inarohio- 

Bt'ss  of  Massa,  the  vriJow  of  Wnldo  Viscontl,  nnd 
tLii  heiress  ot  iinportaat  po-csesiions  iu  Italy. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  created  king  of  Sar- 
dinia; but  it  was  only  a  nominal  (lij,'nity.  A 
more  sabstantial  one  conferred  on  liini  by  the 
enjpt  ror  was  that  of  jrovernor-gencriil  of  Lotn- 
baidy  and  of  commaader  of  tlio  Garmau  troops 
•gaiMt  the  IfilMMaa  Gregory  IX. 
nicatcd  Frederic.  Nov.  11,  1289;  the  pope's 
anger  increased  tne  ardor  of  Enzio,  and  he  con- 
OOind  for  his  father  many  towns  in  ITmbrio. 
As  commandfr  of  the  emperor's  nft\  ;\l  force  in 
1S41,  he  defeated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisan 
fleet,  the  Genoese  in  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn, 
nwe  the  island  (tf  Meloria  (May  8X  * 
traeted  engagement.  A  |re«t  number  of  nrel> 
ates  were  on  board  of  the  Genoese  palley  s,  about 
to  aUeod,  ill  spite  of  the  emperor's  reiuon- 
■Imce,  a  council  convoked  at  liomo  by  (tre9> 
ory.  AH  these  prelates,  about  100  orchbisbops 
and  bishops  and  8  legates  of  the  pope,  were  cap- 
turo'l;  the  t<)tal  number  of  prisoners  was  esti- 
mated at  4,000.  The  boo^tdten  from  the  Cven- 
o«w  ocmipviwd  a  largo  amonnt  of  money,  and  in 
tok-  n  of  tliis  success,  tbo  prelates  were  removed 
V)  ]»ris.ou  in  chaiun  niad«  of  silver.  After  this 
and  other  victories  over  the  Gnelpha,  the  Gbik'l- 
line*  were  defeated,  May  2(1. 1249,  in  the  bloody 
battle  on  the  Fossalfa.  Knzio  being  made  pris- 
oner, tliQ  Bolognese  condemned  him  to  perpetu- 
al impriaonment,  and  refaaed  to  release  him, 
■Ithoogh  the  emperor  was  ready  to  pay  any 
ammmt  of  ransom  for  his  son.  He  continued 
in  j>ris<>n  for  24  years,  surviving  all  tbesonsand 
granil2H>ns  of  Frederic,  who  all  met  witll  ATlokllt 
death.  Stories  were  circulated  about  the  at- 
tempts of  his  friends  to  etiect  his  einmpe  by  oon- 
eealini:  bim  in  a  barrel  of  wine  which  was  sup- 
Dlied  for  his  table;  it  vaa  also  said  that  he  had 
Veen  imprisoned  in  an  bon  cage,  bnS  dthoai^ 
fifrb  tly  fruardeJ,lieM)oiiMtohamlxwa  treated 
wiih  kindness. 

EOCENE  (Gfr.  raff  dawn,  and  icaivor,  recent), 
the  lowest  group  of  the  tertiary  format  :r  rt.  t; 
named  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  making  tlie  di- 
visions of  this  series,  from  the  fact  that  among 
the  fonil  afaella  with  which  the  etrata  abonn^ 
a  fear  ai«  met  with  of  species  identieal  with 
thos4;  now  livinfr;  and  as  all  tho>e  in  the  next 
older  formation  (tlie  secondary)  are  extinct,  the 
•Idest  tertiary  etrata  may  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  dawn  of  tbe  existing  state  of  the  tes- 
taccuus  fauna.  Tiio  divi*it>ii  being  based  on 
the  proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells  to 
thoee  woich  are  extinct^  which  proportion  in 
the  orffinal  arrani^ent  was  detennfned  from 
the  examination  of  1,288  speeies  to  he  about  8^ 
per  cent.,  the  upper  boundary  line  of  the  group 
•noot  be  determinately  fixed.  New  sets  or 
strata  are  occasionally  met  with,  which  may  ho 
refifrred  either  to  the  eocene  or  to  tbo  niioceuu 
which  Buccee<l»  it,  a  fjrroiip  wbich  is  charactcr- 
ind  if  ooptaining  a  much  larger  nomber  of  ax- 


isting  species.  The  formation  is  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  London  and  Paria  baiitta^  tba 
Btnneroas  fbsrfb  of  whidi  aflbrded  the  m«am 

of  establishing  this  classification,  and  of  sr^lidi- 
viding  the  frroupinto  8  divisions  called  the  up- 
per, mi  ;ill> .  and  lower  eocene.  It  is  recognized 
near  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
extending  from  Delaware  south,  the  inoro  recent 
members  of  the  tertiary  formation  commonly 
intervening  between  it  and  the  ooost  line.  Thia 
loeality  beSt  known  and  stndied  at  OUibonie, 
Ala.,  where  no  leas  than  400  species  of  marine 
shelUi,  with  many  eohinoderms  and  teeili  of  liab, 
are  found  in  one  member  of  the  group.  It  la 
also  met  with  in  Nebraska,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  strata  in- 
cluded in  tnis  division  are  sands,  clays,  marls, 
gypsnm,  sandstones^  limestooesi  brown  ooai; 
indeed,  all  the  i^etiea  of  sedimentary  rook% 

tON  ]  )E  IJEAUMONT,  CnAm.Ks  GEjfsvrtvn 
Lovis  Acoi  sTE  AsDRf:  TiMornfeK  d',  commonly 
called  the  chevalier  d'^on,  a  French  di[)lomatist^ 
wlio  owes  his  notoriety  to  doubts  whicli  long  ex- 
isted as  to  hisses,  bom  in  Tonnerro.  Burgundy, 
Oct.  6, 1728,  died  in  London.  May  21, 1810.  Ha 
was  of  good  family,  waa  well  edneated,  becama 
a  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law,  arid  an  advocate 
before  the  parliament  of  Pari'?,  and  at  the  outset 
of  bla oareer  applied  hin :  <  I i  ^v  ith  somesuccess  to 
literature.  In  1755  Louis  XV.  cmploye<l  him  in 
a  delicate  diplunmtio  mission  to  Eussia  in  com- 
pany with  the  chevalier  Douglas.  Favf)red  by 
a  beardless  iiaoe,  he  aaaomed  the  dress  of  a  wo- 
man, ai^  blending  a  woman's  taet  with  a  politi- 
( i.iir>  cunninp,  pained  the  good  graces  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  liecame  her  reader,  and  hav- 
ing bent  her  iniii  t  .  the  wiahea  of  tliaFrsneli 
court,  went  back  to  Paris  to  announce  his  suo- 
ceas.  Ho  immediately  revisited  St.  Peters- 
burg in  male  attire,  passed  himself  upon  Eliza- 
lieth  as  the  brother  of  her  former  favorite, 
was  again  sneoessfttl  In  his  negotiations,  and  on 
his  way  back  to  Fraur,-  i^j  j  ir:  !  hr  envoy  at 
Vienna.  Having  previously  lield  acommission 
in  the  army,  bo  was  promoted  to  a  eaptSiM^rof 
drago(jns  in  1758,  served  with  the  forces  on  the 
Ivliitie,  and  ncted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  de 
Broglio  during  the  campaign  of  1762.  He  was 
tlicn  secretary  of  embassy,  and  afterward  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  at  London;  bat  being  an- 
perseded  in  1768  by  the  count  de  Guerchy,  and 
mortified  moreover  by  being  named  secretary  to 
bto  sneoeasor,  ha  revenged  himsdf  by  publishing 
a  complete  account  of  all  t4io  negotiations  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  exposed  many  se- 
crets of  the  French  court,  and  reflected  with 
•qnalaereri^  upon  frianda  and  enemies.  Among 
the  Tietims  of  hia  slander  was  Da  GnenAy, 
who  consequently  brought  an  action  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  in  which  D'Eon  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  July,  1764,  and  was  finally  oafr> 
Inwed.  Meainvhilo  ho  cansed  De  Guerchy  to  be 
arrested  on  a  ch.'irpe  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
him,  but  the  aff^iir  ended  in  nothing.    He  con- 

tiniMd  to  roside  in  England,  sabsistiog  for  a  tune 
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by  borrowing  and  vanons  expcflienta,  and  after- 
ward oa  a  i>en8ioD  which  Loais  XV.,  Q(>twith- 
■tanding  his  misoondact,  allowed  him  for  his  se- 
cret scr vices  bothia  EnglaDd  and  Rossia,  and,  af- 
ter the  return  of  the  ooant  de  Gaerchy  to  France, 
acting  as  the  reprcaontatlvo  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
eailles,  though  not  offidallj  recognized  as  aoch. 
Aboat  17M  ronon  mpeoting  hia  aez,  wbioh 
received  color  from  his  adveDture  at  8t.  Peters- 
borg,  hia  appearance,  his  manners,  and  still  more 
from  ttie  i^iOfta  apnad  by  his  enemy  De  Guer^ 
chy,  became  common  topics  of  conversatioD  in 
the  British  capital ;  bets  to  a  large  amoant  were 
laid  that  ho  was  a  woman,  and  a  wager  of  this 
•ort  became  matter  for  a  lawsuit  before  Lord 
ManaOeH.  in  whkh  the  plaintiff,  having  bronght 
witnesses  to  swear  that  D'Eon  wasaferanle,  ob- 
tained a  Terdict  for  £700.  In  1777  he  went  to 
Yemdlle^  where  Louis  XVI.,  for  reasons  which 
have  never  been  made  known,  forced  him  to 
ezohaDge  hia  dragoon's  uniform  for  a  woman's 
dress.  He  returned  to  England  in  this  garb  to 
ooUeot  hia  effect^  and  while  there  waa  placed 
en  Ae  list  of  hnigrh  by  therevolutioDarjr  tri- 
botial  establiabeddtirinjir  hi^  abi^cncc.  lie  snn- 
ported  himself  In  London  by  the  sale  of  hia  li- 
Meary,  by  giving  exhibitions  of  hia  ddll  in  feno- 
iog  with  the  famooa  Mona.  St.  George  and  Mr. 
An^elo,  and  by  a  p^^nsSon  firora  George  III.  lie 
nia<l.-  oiii'  inofi'  \  to  liis  native  country,  and 
under  the  oamo  of  Madame  d'£on  petitioned 
tfie  natfonal  assembly  for  leave  to  eerre  in  the 
army;  bat  obtaining  nothing  but  applause  by 
his  request,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  pov- 
erty in  England,  retailing  till  his  death,  either 
thMraghhanUor  for  convenience,  the  garb  which 
had  Men  forced  upon  him  88  years  before.  A 
post  !:n'rtcm  ex^mlination  left  no  doubt  of  his 
being  a  man.  Ho  wrote  a  number  of  historical, 
political,  and  other  works,  filling  18  vola;  8va 
EOS.    See  Acboba. 

EOTVOS,  Jozssr,  baron,  a  Tlnngarian  author 
and  statesmao,  bom  in  Bndu,  Sept.  8, 1818.  Hb 
education  waa  completed  at  the  nnivenitjr  ot 
Pesth,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  contmeneed  his 
literary  career  by  a  tran?sliitiuii  of  (ioothe's  Gotz 
von  Berliehingen.  This  was  loilowed  by  tw^o 
original  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  In  ISisO  he 
travelled  throti;:!i  Germany,  Switzcrlanii.  France, 
and  Great  Britaiu.  In  isas  lio  became  the 
editor  of  the  Budapetti  Artukdnyr,  a  work  in 
wbioh  the  moefc  emiiMnt  Uaogaiian  mea  of 
letters  took  a  part  He  contributed  to  Ha  novel 
entitled  tho  "  Ciirthusian,"  which  made  him  at 
once  tlie  favorite  of  the  Hungarian  public  A 
amphlet  Issued  by  him  on  prison  reform  pro- 
ncQfl  a  deep  impression.  Ilis  eloquent  defence 
of  the  " Emancipation  of  tho  Jews"  was  still 
more  remarkable.  In  the  great  controversy 
about  Koaauth'a  Fmti  Mirlap,  EotvOa  enKNued 
Us  oause,  and  pnblished  a  pamphlet  in  1841  de- 
fending hira  apiinst  t)io  ci;nserv!ifivo  leader 
&E6oh6a7i.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
aittoo  In  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  diet, 
T,n* '.••'<■'  fifliifved  a  distinguished  position.  Ilia 
reudme&i  m  debate,  Ms  fine  preaetuje,  Ida  liter- 


EPACT 

aiy  attainments,  his  rank,  all  combined  to  rn'ra 
him  great  inflnence  in  the  seo&to  and  m  liun- 
garian  society.  Bat  whatever  may  have  beea 
his  merit  as  an  otator  and  a  poiitittian,  it  wan 
eclipsed  by  hia  Ibne  as  a  nordist  Tbeflnan* 
cial  crisis  of  18-11  having  deprive  !  ]■.]■'.  family  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  fortune,  he  resorted  to 
wmiagasaneanaefsttpport,  and  began  to  pab- 
lish  a  tele  in  nambers,  under  the  title  of  A  Fain 
Jeaytije  (*'The  Village  Notary"),  in  which  be 
boldly  exposed  the  abases  connected  with  the 
rule  of  the  nobles  in  the  coonties.  Thia  novel 
had  a  marvelloos  success.  A  second  edition  sp* 
{M  ,ired  at  Pc-fh  in  1851,  and  a  translation  was 
published  in  England  with  a  prefiiuie  by  Mr.  F. 
Pnlszky,  to  whom  the  worlc  wan  original^ 
dedicated.  In  1B47  he  produced  a  new  novw 
on  the  revolt  of  the  |>ea8a&Unr  in  1514,  entitled 
Magyarontdg  1514-M»  (<*HBngary  in  ISli**), 
During  thia  time  he  also  exerted  an  infloene* 
through  the  newspaper  prens.  His  artides  tai 
iha  Pnti Hirlap,  especially  i n  i  entrali^tion,  of 
which  he  became  the  champion,  while  Kossuth 
deftoded  the  antonony  of  the  counties,  were 
collected  in  1846  in  a  volamo  at  Leipsic  iTtider 
the  title  of  "  Reform."  After  the  outbreak  of 
1848  Eotvds  was  appointed  minister  of  pnblio 
instruction  under  the  Batthyany  administntioQ. 
He  brought  forward  a  comprebenrive  mueauie 
for  the  improvement  of  education,  which  waa 
Btrennoualr  opposed  upon  sectarian  grounds,  but 
was  wamuy  supported  by  Koasntii  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  diet.  EdtvOs,  however,  %vith(]rew 
from  the  cabinet  on  occauon  of  tho  assasstnap 
tion  of  Count  Lamberg,  and  retired  to  Mnnleh 
until  1851,  when  he  returned  to  hia  Dative  eo«a^ 
try.  His  most  important  and  reoent  worie  ts  oa 
the  "  Infiucfi'  0  nf  tho  Leading  Ideas  of  the  ISKh 
Uentur^r  on  the  State"  vols.,  1651  and  1854, 
Hungarian  and  German  oy  the  author),  in  which 
he  exjiresses  hia  confidence  in  the  faithfulness 
of  tlie  to  hunuinitarian  ideas,  notwitli^und- 
ing  its  utilitarianjsm. 

EPACT  (Gr.  added),  a  number  in* 

trodaced  into  the  Gregorian  caJendar,  intends 
cd  to  express  the  moon^s  ago  (iti       )  on  Jan. 

1,  and  thus  to  determine  its  age  ou  March  81. 
Easter  Sunday  was  appointed  by  the  council  of 
Nice  to  be  the  first  Sund;iy  after  the  fir^t  full 
moon  following  tho  vernal  eqainox.  But,  in  the 
church,  this  Sunday  is  found  oy  a  formula  whkh 
b  not  strictly  oorreot,  so  tiiat  Easter  b  aome^ 
times  on  a  di^rent  Sunday  tKm  what  the  dire4^ 
tion  of  tho  council  ofXice  would  lead  to,  if  th« 
equinox  and  full  moon  were  sou^t  by  astro- 
nomioal  taUea.  The  epaet  ttsoafiy  gives  the 
moon^s  age  one  or  two  days  too  great.  To  find 
the  epact:  From  11  times  the  golden  number 
subtract  10,  and  divide  by  80 ;  the  remainder  is 
the  «Met  if  the  date  b  in  the  17th  oentory.  For 
the  18th  and  19th  oenfcnrfee  subtract  one  fron 
tliis  remainder;  f  i  tl  e20th  and  21  ?l  subtract 

2.  Subtract  tho  cpact  from  24  (or,  if  it  is  a 
larger  nnmber  than  24,  from  54),  and  tho  re* 
m;iinf^'r  ^vill  «how  tho  number  of  days  fr'>n  tli^ 
21st  of  M&rck  to  the  next  eodeaiaatioai  (not 
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Ktoal)  foD  moon;  nnd  the  following  Sundaj 
C^bseoTered  by  tho  doiuiuical  letter)  will  bo 
Eiflter  Sandaj. 

SPAMINONDAS,  a  Theban  general  and 
itetesaian,  born  in  the  last  quarter  of  tho  fith 
c-nttirr  I?,  C,  du-d  on  the  battle  field  of  Matiti- 
nca  in  36S.    Uo  was  tlie  son  of  Poljrmnis,  of  a 
#rtingat9lMd  tiioagh  rather  poor  Tfaeban  fkrollj, 
rwfconcd  ainonp;  tliO!«?  that  were  believed  to 
hare  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teetli  sown  by 
ddmas.   JSndowcd  with  rare  gifts  and  per- 
aivwanee,  he  acquired  not  onlv  that  bodilj 
derdopnient  and  military  akUl  which  were 
rcvrardi  d  as  essential  in  Thoban  education,  but 
aJao  those  accomplishments  which  belonged  to 
tta  «idtlT«tod  MMMtj  of  Athwt,  but  were  little 
care<l  for  in  the  home  of  Pindar.    Ho  schooled 
his  higlier  faculties  by  diligent  study  and  inter- 
eooTM  wiA  pUlosophers,  one  of  whom,  the 
Pythagorean  LystH,  a  Tarentine  ezilo  who  closed 
his  days  in  Thebes,  be  revered  as  a  father.  But 
^ilo^ophy  with  Epaminondas  was  nut  oidj  a 
•pecalatiVe  stadjr,  he  modelled  his  life  accord- 
log  to  it.  Self-poMond,  modest,  indiflbrent  to 
di^lav,  he  despised  riches,  lived  poor  when  at 
the  height  of  power,  and  was  a  ftrict  observer 
of  troth,  though  olua  aetiiig  as  a  diplomati«k 
With  Pelopidaa,  a  man  of  congenial  patriofism, 
be  was  early  connected  by  the  tics  of  tried 
friendship,  though  the  date  of  the  battle  in 
which  h«  saved  the  life  of  his  fHend  canooi 
be  fined.   When  Peloj>idas  after  the  trMcher- 
ons  wcupation  of  tho  Cadnica,  tho  citadel  of 
Thebc*,  hv  the  Spartan  general  Phcebidas,  and 
flie  exf  uiun  of  the  leader  of  the  patriotic 
party,  Ismcnias,  conspired  with  a  nnmWr  of 
fugitives  against  tho  tyranny  of  lA-ontiades 
and  his  colleagues  the  polemarchs,  Epami- 
Bondx^  tried  to  disaoade  hta  frieada  firom  th^ 
bl<Hidy  attempt;  but  when  ^  first  deed  of 
deliverance  waa  done  (370).  and  tho  Cuntost 
transferred  from  tiie  houses  of  Archias  and 
Leontiades  to  tho  open  market  place,  he  imme- 
diately joined  the  exiles  in  arms  and  incited  tho 
citizens  to  storm  the  Cadmca.    Ihit  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spartan  garrison  evacuated  the 
dtadel  on  cafntolatioo.  This  revolutioa  opened 
tte  poBtical  eareer  of  Epraif nondas ;  and  tnongb 
he  b  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  following  period 
of  7  year",  daring  which  the  military  strength 
and  political  influence  ef  ThabM  were  gradn- 
ally  developed,  tlio  great  tmata  with  which 
he  was  honored  in  871,  boUl  aa  a  diplomatist 
and  aa  a  general,  prove  tlMt  his  services  to 
bia  ooantry  were  highly  appreelated.   At  the 
great  congress  bdd  that  year  in  Sparta,  for 
the  purpose  of  regidating  tlie  afTuir'^  of  Greece, 
he  defended  the  rights  of  Thebes  and  its  as- 
oeodeiMy  in  Beeotia  to  their  utmost  extent, 
In^irting  on  taking  the  oath  of  tho  now  treaty 
not  for  Thebes  separately,  but  for  that  city  as 
president  of  the  Uoeotian  confederation.  When 
Ageiilaiis»  the  energetio  king  of  Spart^K  arose 
in  defence  of  tlie  aetonomy  of  tne  Bosotfan 
titles,  Epaminondas  claimed  the  samo  for  the 
towoships  of  Laconia.    Ibn  Thebans  were 


excluded  from  tho  treaty,  and  war  speedily 
commenced.  Twenty  days  after  the  debate  at 
Sparta  the  contending  armies  met  at  LeuOtnu 
Cleombrotns,  tho  ooUeagae  of  Agesilaos,  com- 
manded the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  Epaminon- 
d:i.s  wjis  Bivotarch,  and  Pehipidas  led  the  F.icred 
band,  lately  organized  and  already  distinguished. 
Departing  fhwn  the  nsnal  bablt  of  drawing  up 
tho  arriiic3  in  lino  for  a  general  engagement, 
Epaniinondfts,  whuso  nnnibers  were  inferior 
to  those  of  his  adversfiry,  arrayed  his  best 
troops  on  bis  left  wing  to  tho  depth  of  50  shields, 
with  the  sacrod  band  in  front,  advanced  en 
fchelon,  keeping  his  right  and  centre  a  little  to 
the  rear,  and  attacked  the  Spartan  right,  where 
deonbrotus  and  his  Aief  officers  were  etatioiied. 
Tlie  shock  was  terrible,  and  after  a  short  strng- 
gle  tho  Thebans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Four 
hundred  Spartans  wldi  their  kiog,  and  1,000 
other  Lacedeemonlans,  were  among  the  dead. 
Tlio  whole  of  Greece,  including  Thebes,  was 
surprised  by  this  issue,  sofutiU  to  the  might  and 

{lory  of  Sparta^  though  she  still  obeyed  her 
iws,  moomfaig  not  Ibe  "vf ethns  bnt  the  aorvl- 
vors  of  Lenctra,  Epam'nondas  pursued  and 
strengthened  his  success  by  promoting  the  nnion 
efArandla  and  the  foundation  of  Megalo|>oli<,  as 
its  centre,  against  S|>artn,  and  in  869  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  togetlier  with  some  other 
Theban  commanders.  As  their  tenii  of  service 
drew  to  aclose^  he  and  Pelopidas  persuaded  their 
coHeegnea  to  eontlnne  the  campaign,  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Laconia.  This  prov- 
ince was  now  ravaged ;  Sparta  itself  barely 
c»;aped  being  taken ;  Messenia,  its  oppresaed 
dependency,  was  restored  to  liberty,  with  a  new 
capital,  Mes^ene,  abont  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ithome.  An  army  from  Atlieiif,  which  had 
marched  to  assist  SparULfailed  to  oheck  the 
retnnt  of  ihb  yietonoas  Thebans  flirongh  the 
isthnuis.  This  being  achieved,  Epaminondus 
aptK-ared  before  tho  tribunal  of  Thebes  to  an- 
swer for  retaininf  his  ofRcc  beyond  tho  legal 
time,  and  wa-?  acquitted  amid  the  acclamations 
of  tho  people.    In  tho  spring  of  tho  following 

Jear  he  again  penetrated  mto  tho  Peloponnesus, 
ut  on  his  return  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Corinth, 
being  repulsed  by  the  Athenians.  He  anba^ 
quently  accompanied  the  army  sent  to  Tlie^saly 
to  rcscno  Pelopidas,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pheroj.  This 
expedition  failed,  hnt  Epaminondas  .sa^'ed  the 
anny,  and  having  been  made  commander  of  a 
new  expedition  for  tho  same  pur()ose  (367),  suc- 
ceeded in  ddivering  hia  friend  without  strikiog 
a  blow.  His  iidlnenoe  at  bome,  bowerer,  often 
attacked  by  enemies,  was  not  always  strong 
enough  to  moderate  tlio  aggreesive  spirit  of  his 
state,  which  he  had  raisedto  the  leadership  of 
Greece.  Strengthened  by  a  navy  and  an  alM- 
anco  with  Persia,  tho  fonner  tho  work  of 
Epaminondas,  tho  latter  of  Pelopidas;  the  The- 
bana  oppressed  their  ndghbors  of  Thessalyi 
their  oonfMeratea  of  BoMrtia,  and  their  aOiea 
of  Arcadia,  and  evinced  not  only  an  overbear^ 
ing  spirit  at  every  iutern&tioDal  complioati<»i, 
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bilk  alio  WAoton  cruelij  in  the  destrnctioa  of 
the  rrrolted  Ordiomeoiw  in  Armdlflu  The  eoo- 

ficqncnro  was  a  (defection  of  nearly  ollthe  Arca- 
diaos,  aod  a  strong  eoutliura  ci>aiition  against 
ThebM.  Bepid  and  decisive  action  alone  coold 
aavo  the  sniircmacy  of  tfiat  state,  and  Epami- 
nondas,  thereluie,  again  invaidod  the  Pelopon- 
nesus at  tlie  head  of  an  imposing  army  of  Bcco- 
tiaoa,  Eabceaiu,  Thwwdiang^  and  Locmas,  which 
was  aoon  toloM  hj  troops  finom  Sicyoo,  Tegea, 
Meg'alopoUs,  Messcnia,  and  Argos.  The  enemy 
concentrated  liis  furco  at  Man  tinea.  This  was 
composed  mainly  of  Achoians,  Eleaaa,  and  Ai^ 
cadiaiis,  wliile  llie  old  Agesilaus  ^xn<^  aj'i'roftrli- 
ing  from  Sparta,  and  tho  Athenian  contiugciit 
was  expected.  Having  vainly  tried  to  provoke 
the  alUes  to  action  l^fore  the  arrival  of  the 
Bpartans  and  Atitenians,  Epandaondaa,  aware 
of  the  fircnUous  route  of  Agesilaus,  made  a 
rapid  night  march  from  Tegea  to  surprise  Bparta, 
which  was  saved,  liowever,  by  Agesilaus  being 
in  tiiii«  apprised  of  tho  danger,  and  by  tho  ntl 
mirablo  bravury  of  his  son  Arcbidunns  and 
some  other  youths.  £paminondas  now  tamed 
to  sorpirise  Mantine*  trbile  the  enemy  mvched 
to  the  reseae  of  Sparta,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenians  frustrated  tlu^  attempt  al«o.  He 
fioAll/  determined  ou  a  pitched  battle,  which 
was  fimght  on  the  plain  between  Mantmea  and 
Tegea  (362).  The  plan  of  the  Thclian  general 
was  similar  to  that  adopted  atLeuctra,  and  the 
issue  would  probably  have  been  tho  same,  bad 
not  his  advance  beea  interrupted  by  a  javelin 
woond.  He  fell  with  the  point  of  the  broken 
spear  sticklnijf  in  his  broiist.  lie  was  still  alive, 
but  the  extraction  of  the  spear  head  w<Ndd  have 
terminated  his  pain  with  bis  lift.  Bniilg  been 
a«isnred  that  his  shield  was  not  lo'!t  and  that  the 
Thvbauit  were  victorious,  ho  inquired  fur  two  of 
bis  generals,  but  was  told  tiiit  they  were  dead. 
**Thea  let  Thebes  make  peace  wiUi  the  enemy," 
sidd  be,  and  drew  out  the  weapon  with  hi^  ow  n 
band.  In  reply  to  his  friends,  who  regretted 
that  he  died  childless,  he  said:  "I  leave  two 
Mr  danghters,  Leootra  and  IDsotinea."  Epamh 
nomine  r  riks  among  the  greatest  men  of  Greeoo, 
and  1^  de.^ribed  by  Neoos,  in  accordance  with 
the  oraonrrfiig  testimonies  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, OS  a  man  adorned  with  ereiy  virtue  and 
stained  by  no  vice. 

EPAN(^MERIA,  a  remarkable  town  in  the 
isknd  of  ^antorin,  the  ancient  Tliera,  in  the  6re- 
eian  arciiipelago.  It  Is  sitnated  on  tiie  HMeand 
edges  of  a  tall  cliff  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island.  The 
bovsea,  many  of  which  emvatsd  from  the 
rock,  are  placed  one  above  another,  15  or  20 
deep,  the  lowest  being  400  feet  above  tho  water. 
Tiiev  are  approached  by  meann  of  a  winding 
road  and  staircases  cat  in  the  cii^  and  reaching 
from  the  base  to  tiie  tammit.  Viewed  from 
the  sea,  nothing  can  l  o  i[ir)re  striking  than  the 
appearance  of  tliis  town,  with  its  dwellings  high 
iMvie  themaats  of  the  largest  ships,  or  perdbsd 
on  the  edges  of  frightful  precipices.  On  the 
suiuiuit  the  scene  is  scarcely  leas  singular,  the 


road  there  in  many  pUoea  possiog  over  tiabita- 
ti<ms  the  earistenee  of  whiob  is  denotod  only  by 
chimneys  Jutting  up  on  each  side. 

EPAULETTE  (Fr.  epault^  shoulder),  an  or- 
namental badge,  or  mark  of  distinction,  worn 
on  tho  i^houldcr  by  military  men.  It  originated 
under  L«jui.-i  XIV.,  from  the  ribbon  which  held 
the  sword  belt  in  place  on  the  shoulder.  Epau- 
lettes are  worn  either  on  one  shoulder  or  botl^ 
by  both  navid  and  nUltary  ofBeers,  and  are 
varied  to  den'  tc  ili  tinctions  of  rank. 

ftPfiE,  CiiAULEa  MicHKL,  nbbo  do  r,  an 
instructor  of  tlio  deaf  and  dumb.  l<orn  at  Vcr- 
pailles,  I'l  aiice,  Nov.  6,  1712,  died  Dec.  23,  1783. 
Ouarriv  iug  at  manhood  he  commenced  the  study 
of  theology,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  JansenistSi  on  which  account  his 
Uahop  refbsed  bim  orffinatlon,  videss  he  would 
sign  a  oert^n  formula  of  doctrine.  This  he 
would  not  consent  to  dow  and  thongh  subae- 
ouently  admitted  todeaeonis  orders,  he  wtLs  told 
that  ho  need  not  aspire  to  any  higher  ordination. 
Full  of  grief  at  this  deciMon,  ho  beciUite  a  »tu- 
dent  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but 
at  thb  jonoture,  bis  old  friend,  M.  de  Bossnet,* 
nephew  of  the  great  pulpit  orator,  having  been 
promoted  to  tho  we  of  Troves,  otTcred  him  a 
canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  admitted  him  to 
prie«t*8  orders.  HefnlfiHed  his  new  duties  with 
zeal  and  ])rn|irirty  ;  but  hartlly  liad  be  estab- 
lisiied  liimselt  iii  what  he  hoped  was  his  lifo- 
woric,  before  his  kind  patron  died,  and  his  plaoe 
was  filled  by  a  Jesuit  bishop,  through  whose  in- 
fluence be  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood. 
It  was  while  depressed  by  th'^  Midden  change 
in  his  prospects  that  De  rupee's  attention  was 
first  ouled  to  the  unfortunate  class  to  whose 
welfare  he  snbsoquently  devoted  lii-?  life.  Call- 
ing one  day  upon  a  neighbor,  ho  found  that  she 
had  two  danghters  who  were  deaf  aod  duinb|thafe 
a  benevolent  priest  bad  endeavored  to  convey 
some  ideas  to  them  by  pictures,  but  that  be  was 
dead,  and  there  was  no  one  who  coubl  teach 
them.  Touched  by  Uieir  misfortune,  he  resdved 
to  nndertake  their  Instraetion.  Up  to  this  time 
the  only  succes-sfnl  attempts  at  instri:rtir,i:  the 
deaf  and  dumb  had  been  by  the  nroces^  of 
articohition.  A  few  persons,  less  than  50  in 
nil,  in  a  peril 'd  of  270  years,  had  t>eeii  with 
iuhnite  pams  tuuglit  to  pronounce  words  indif- 
ferently well;  in  most  cases  their  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  words  thus  otMnmanicatea 
was  impcrfbot;  hat  it  was  reserved  for  De 
rfipi'O  to  inan^'arate  tho  system  of  instruction 
by  ootoral  signs.  J*ereira,  Wallls,  Dalgaroo, 
Booet)  and  Ponoe  had  instructed  a  few  sons  of 
rich  men,  and  men  of  high  rank,  but  he  sought 
only  the  improvement  of  those  who  could  not 
pay  for  instruction.  When  he  commenced  his 
labors  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  De  r£pte  waa 
not  aware  that  any  works  had  been  writtra 
upon  the  subject.  Some  time  after  ho  aci  i  !r: 
tally  obtained  a  copy  of  Uonet's  Reduccuin  Uf  h$ 
btrm  in  Spanish,  and  learned  that  language  in 
order  to  read  it.  But  the  idea  of  using  tho 
mULand  ^gns  and  gestures  to  communicate  in- 
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tannation  to  the  deaf  mute  was  nnqaeRtions- 
Mkj  onpnal  with  him.  It  was  the  application 
of  a  principle  which,  in  general  terms,  he  had 
ae<uurwi  in  youth,  that  ideM  wen  mbstantiTt^ 
wea  bad  no  naoeasary  oonnoetioa  wiA  words 
written  or  Fpoken  ;  to  find  the  means  of  pre- 
aentiDg  ideas  to  tho  raind  of  the  deaf  mote, 
vHboat  the  intervention  of  words,  was  the 
proWcm  which  Do  Tfipee  set  himself  to  solve, 
and  in  the  gestures  aud  signs  by  which  mutes 
were  accustomed  to  convey  their  thoaghts  and 
vWiOi  to  others,  be  foand  the  key  to  its  soln- 
iSeit.  To  extend,  amplify,  and  system^btze  this 
lan^  ::iL'>>  f  f  was  thenceforth  his  work, 

sod  it  was  well  duoo.   Others  have  siooe  intro- 
daeed  many  and  important  improvementR,  but 
the  fonndution  wa^  laid  and  tne  walls  of  the 
soperstructure  reared  by  him.    From  1755,  the 
date  of  his  first  establishment  of  a  school  for 
dsAf  mates,  till  his  death  in  1789,  a  period  of 
S4  years,  he  snpported  the  school  entirely  at  his 
own  expfti-i',  ri  ( .  i\  ;ag  no  renmneration  from 
^ther  publto  or  private  soarces.   As  his  school 
soon  became         and  his  peMmoiiy  wm  but 
smnlT,  lie  was  compelled  to  OTcrciso  tho  most 
rigid  economy.  Even  in  hisi  76th  year  ho  innisted 
en  depriving  himself  of  fire  in  his  own  room  ia 
order  to  SQ<ttain  bis  school.   Bnt  though  thns 
dent  and  economical  in  his  own  expenditnre, 
\'>  iild  not  receive  tho  children  of  those  wlio 
were  able  to  remunerate  bim,  nor  would  be 
eeeept  even  fimm  evowned  beads  any  penrion, 
pre-scnt.  or  pratntty.    When  the  ambas»iador  of 
Cstharioe  II.  intiranted  to  him  that  his  royal 
mistress  desired  to  make  him  some  valuable 
gifts  for  his  service  to  the  unfortunate,  he  asked, 
ass  a  special  favor,  that  she  would  send  him  somo 
ignorant  doaf  and  dumb  cliild  from  her  doniin- 
ioBs  wb<Mn  be  might  edocata.  To  Joseph  II,  of 
Austria,  who  pressed  Mm  to  recelre  the  annnal 
revenues  of  one  of  hn  estateis  ho  nnillrd  by 
the  request  that  be  would  send  him  pomo  per- 
son whom  he  might  instruct  in  tho  art  of  teach- 
ing t)io  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  might  then 
establish  an  instittitioa  fur  them  in  Austria. 
From  the  first  hh  methods  of  instruction  wero 
public ;  in  this  be  was  imitated  only  by  Heioioke^ 
nnianoriikeflphrlt  WaUia,  Fereire,  and  Bmld- 
wcKxl  all  kept  their  processes  secret,  desi 'iM  n^t 
to  leave  them  m  heirlooms  to  their  families. 
A  hronre  statue  hm  been  cr.  i  (.  1  to  the  memory 
of  De  rfipi'o  at  Versailles,  and  a  bass-relief 
plac«d  ill  the  church  of  St.  Sulpica,  by  citizens 
of  Sweden.    In  the  imperial  mstitute  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  et  Paris,  a  tablet  oommemomtea 
bit  worth  ftttd  bb  noble  deeds.   Tn  18S6  tbe 
centiMinla!  anniversary  <if  tlio  establishment  of 
bis  school  for  deaf  mutes  was  celebrated  at 
Psris,  and  waa  iu^W  attended  by  delegettooe 
from  institntions  for  the  deaf  and  damb  in  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

EPERIES,  a  town  of  northern  Hungary,  on  the 
Taresa,  otjpital  of  the  county  of  Sdroa,  in  tbe  dia* 
tefct  ofKaschan;  pop.  nbont  9,000l  Ttlaone 
of  the  most  rmrient  inforosting,  and,  after 
Kaaobao,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  towns  of 


Fpper  ITtinpftry.  In  IRST  the  imperial  general 
Caraira  established  hero  thu  famous  bloody  tri- 
bunal which  oanaed  the  torturing  and  execution 

ofayeiy  large  nnmber  of  patriotic  eqwoially  Prot- 
estants. The  ezeentionstooic  place  on*  the  pnblio 

Fqtinro  before  tho  windows  of  the  general,  and 
death  on  tbe  gallows  was  regarded  as  conipara- 
ti  vely  nffld  and  merciftil.  In  1 848  and  1 849  £pe> 
ries  waa  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, of  the  Anstrians,  and  of  the  Russians. 

EPERNAY,  an  ancient  French  town,  capital 
of  tlie  arrondiaacmont  of  the  same  name,  in  tbe 
department  of  Mame,  sitnatod  hi  a  fertile  valley 
on  tho  lefl  bank  of  tho  river  Marne,  20  m.  from 
Chuloos,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Btras- 
bonrg ;  pop.  in  I8S8^  9,161.  It  |»esent«  a  liv»> 
ly,  bustling  appearance,  and  has  a  number  of 
manufactories,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of 
10,000  volumes,  and  a  fine  city  balL  It  !•  tbe 
great  entrepot  of  tbe  trade  in  Champagne  wine. 

EPITAII,  one  of  the  measures  in  use  among 
tho  ITrbr.'u  1^  both  for  things  dry  and  liquid. 
As  a  liquid  measure,  it  was  the  same  as  the  bath 
or  llrkln,  and  eontained  about  7^  gatloos.  As  a 
r\ry  or  hn11'>\v  measure,  it  was  one-tenth  of  the 
homer,  and  was  equal  to  10  onars  or  goinera. 
It  held  a  little  more  than  1^  busliels  of  our 
measure.  There  was,  however,  a  difiercnce  be- 
tween the  measures,  weights,  &c.,  of  tbe  He- 
brews before  and  after  the  captivity. 

EPHEMERA  (Gr.  Mifmupos,  that  which  lasto 
a  day),  the  name  given  by  Unnttos  to  a  genoa 
of  insects  of  tho  order  neuroptera,  so  named 
from  their  appearing  iu  the  winged  &tato  only 
for  the  short  period  of  a  dagr,  though  in  the 
larva  and  nymph  states  they  are  said  to  live 
betieatli  the  sorfoce  of  tho  water  for  2  or  • 
years,  A|)pearing  above  this,  in  tlie  nir,  gener- 
ally toward  tbe  evening  in  fine  summer  wea- 
ther, they  provide  fbr  tbe  oontinnetion  of  tiieir 
race  and  die.  Though  bnt  frail  and  delitate  in- 
sects, they  have  been  found,  in  certain  districts 
tn  Innee^  oovering  the  ground  in  such  enor- 
mous nnmbers  that  they  have  been  collected  by 
cart  loads  for  manure.  One  species,  tbe  epht' 
viera  alhi  prnni»,  or  white-winged,  is  sometimes 
seen  in  aiuih  quantities  by  the  banks  of  rivers^ 
that  thef  wblten  tbe  air  and  tbe  groond  Kke 
drifting  snow. 

EPHE9IANS,  Epistlb  to  thr,  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  written 
by  St.  Paul  during  tho  curlier  part  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  Rome  (about  A.  D.  fi'2).  and  com- 
monly believed  to  have  been  addrcssiil  to  the 
diorob  at  Epbesos,  though  Harcion,  Grotius^ 
and  othera  have  maintidned  that  ft  is  the  epistle 
to  the  church  in  T.ao<lice!i  which  is  n-mlly  ^-tip- 
posed  to  have  been  lost,  and  Archbisiiop  Ushor 
that  it  was  a  circular  letter  intended  for  no 
church  in  particular.  This  epistle  is  written, 
says  Macitnight,  m  it  were  in  a  rapture,  and  ex- 
presses in  an  elevated  style  the  fulness  of  the 

ritle^  iogr  on  kerning  the  steadfast  (»\\h  of 
ebttreb  wbfeb  be  bad  (handed.  WHbont 
presenting  any  Rtrl  fly  marked  divlsh^ns  it 
treats  especially  of  the  mystery  and  blessedness 
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of  the  scboBM  of  redeoiptiiiD,  and  doaaa  with 
exhortations  to  Tviodt  dntiefl^  to  forUludBi 

watchfulness,  and  prayer. 

EriiESUS,  one  of  the  12  loui  i  i  citiotf  of  Asia 
ICoor,  situated  on  the  western  <  ust,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Caystrns.  Ar:  i  lingto  the  le- 
penda  it  was  founded  hy  ilm  Amazons,  whoa 
they  descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Thertuo- 
doa  to  oombttt  Theseus.  It  was  inhabited  by 
tiid  Oftrlmn  and  Leieges,  who  were  ezpdied  ana 
gucccctk'd  hy  Ionia:i  i  tlonies  under  Androclu!?, 
8on  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athena.  The 
Greek  genius  of  the  new  inhabitiwta,  the  mild* 
ncss  of  the  oliroate,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the 
favorable  location  for  comiuerce,  and  above  all 
the  worship  of  Diana,  which  was  siiid  to  liavo 
been  inatitated  tfaera  bj  the  Amazona^  made  this 
dty  tiie  moet  Important  netarqwlia  of  western 
Asia.  It  was  governed  hy  a  senato  and  hy  dep- 
uties^ and  maiutained  its  indep4.>tu1ence  till  tlie 
reign  of  Croesus  of  Lydia,  who  attaclied  it  to  his 
kinijdorn.  It  then  passed  successively  under  the 
power  of  Persia,  Macedon,  and  Ebme.  The  Ilo- 
mans  governed  it  as  the  capital  of  western  A^ia, 
by  their  prooonaiUa,  and  made  it  the  oentre 
or  a  great  eommeree.  It  was  oalled  bj  Flisy 
"the  liglit  of  Asia."  Tt  li:i.  d  early  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  at  present  its  site  is  covered 
with  rabbtsn  and  vegetation,  and  there  renuuna 
only  tljo  vomeinbrancc  of  its  past  history  and  of 
its  m:igu^ai:Liit  temple  of  Diana.  Ephesus  was 
one  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing giTen  birth  to  Homer.  It  was  the  birtbplaoe 
of  me  ftnoas  printer  FnrhariiM,  and  perhaps 
of  Ap  lies,  of  the  philosophers  Heraclitus  and 
IleriQodoras,  and  of  the  poet  Uipponax,  the  in* 
feotor  of  tlie  perodj.  But  its  chief  glory  and 
omnraont  was  its  magnificent  temple,  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  which  by  the  Goths,  the  city 
itself  went  to  decay.  The  first  foundatiou  of  the 
temple  was  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ionian 
eoloniea  in  Asia  Minor*  wlio  found  the  wonbip 
of  Artomit)  or  Diana  dready  established  there. 
It  was  enlarged  and  7  times  restored  at  the  ex- 
penseofaUi  uia,  and  became  one  of  the  7  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  length  was  435  feet,  and 
its  width  220  feet.  Its  roof  of  cedar,  resting  on 
a  marble  ent-ablature,  was  supported  by  127  or 
12S  columns,  60  feet  high,  each  of  them,  accord' 
itig  to  Pliny,  the  gift  of  a  king.  The  statue  of 
tlio  -o'-Mi'-^^  l)inn.'i  was  of  ivory,  and  furnished 
with  exquisitely  wrought  golden  ornaments. 
TIris  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek  temples,  occu- 
pying more  than  4  times  the  area  of  the  Parthe- 
non at  Athens.  The  arohiteotoral  beauty  of  the 
interior  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  most  ^inent  artists,  and  the 
wealth  which  it  contained  was  eqoallod  only  hj 
that  at  Delphi  During  the  night  on  which  Al- 
ezander  was  bom,  iu  this  magnifioent  struo- 
tare  was  burned  to  the  ground,  by  tlie  caprice  of 
a  oertain  Erostratua,  wno  avowed  that  he  had 
no  other  object  than  to  immortalize  his  name. 
A  little  later,  when  tJie  ,  ■•"'  miian  king  had 
passed  the  Granicoa,  he  ofl'ered  to  rebuiU  the 
tiiltowMtilifcnicinmiififlen«w^ifJi»iirfilrt 


be  allowed  to  ioaeribe  his  own  name  upon  the 
ftvNitispieoe.  The  pride  of  tlie  Epberins  reject- 
ed the  offer,  and  it  was  restored  by  the  combined 
and  entiiuiiiaHtio  eflurts  of  all  the  Ionian  citie^ 
nnderthe  direction  of  the  architect  Dinocrfites. 
The  right  of  asylum  extended  for  a  stadinm 
around  it;  but  this  privilege,  which  caused  the 
town  to  be  overrun  with  criminals,  was  abolished 
by  Auga8tu&  Under  the  emperors  tho  medals 
<^Epli«sns  iKMPe  •  rcpreeentaoon  of  ilie  templflu 
T-i-ho^'n  wa3  visited  A.  D.  54  hx  St  P:-  !, 
wiioM)  preaching  occusiiuned  a  famous  tumult, 
and  to  the  Christians  there  he  directed  one  of 
his  epistles.  It  was  the  seot  of  one  of  '"the 
seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,"  and  theSd 
a'cntncnical  council  wa.s  held  there  in  431,  ia 
the  reign  of  Theodosins  IL  Upon  a  part  of  thie 
site  of  aaeient  Ephesos  is  tiie  ToriBsh  TiHage 
of  Ay  a  Soolook,  and  the  enUre  disappearance  of 
so  huge  a  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  aeoooated  for  by  aapposing  tliat  the  mate- 
rials were  carried  away  and  incorporated  into 
other  buildings.  (See  ^'  Ephesos  and  tlie  Temple 
of  Diana,"  by  Edward  Falkener,  London,  ls')7.) 

EPUOD,  one  of  the  arUdes  of  the  official 
dress  worn  by  the  Hebrew  prieslsy  eoaelstingeC 
two  parts,  one  covering  tlio  hronst  and  tho  other 
the  back,  and  both  united  u[xm  the  shonlden^ 
and  sometimes  described  as  tlirowik  ov«r  tbe 
shoolders,  hanging  down  before,  crossed  upon 
the  breast,  and  then  carried  round  the  waist  to 
serve  as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.  It  was  of  two 
kinds :  one  of  plain  linen,  for  the  priesta ;  and  the 
other,  for  tibe  high  priest,  "of  gold,  and  bhM^ 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twiiu-d  linen,** 
richly  embruideredi  On  the  bhouiders  of  the 
high  priest^s  epbod  were  two  onyx  atones,  set 
in  gold,  having  engraved  on  them  the  names  of 
the  13  tribes,  6  on  each  stone;  and  where  it 
crossed  the  breast  w;isa  square  ornament,  called 
the  pectoral  or  breaatplatef  in  which  were  set 
12  precious  stones,  eaeh  btearing  the  name  e(f 
one  of  the  12  tribes  engraved  on  it.  Tho  girdle 
was  probably  woven  with  the  ephud,  or  upon  it, 
Bo  that  coming  out  from  it,  on  each  side,  it  was 
brought  round  under  tho  anns  like  a  sash,  and 
tied  ou  the  breast^  thus  socoring  both  tlie  ephod 
and  tho  robe.  The  ephod,  or  SM::ieihing  like 
it,  and  called  by  the  same  nauie,  was  worn  bgf 
<i0iets  beside  the  priests. 

EPHORI  (Gr.  ttpopaa,  to  oversee),  popular 
magistrates  at  Sparta  iinom  the  earliest  times. 
The  origin  of  the  efflo*  was  Tarioosly  ascribed  to 
Lyourgus,  to  Theopompqs,  and  to  the  era  of  the 
first  Messenian  war,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
tv<->  a  il  ient  for  its  institution  to  bo  lii-'isr^cally 
traoed.  The  authority  of  the  ephoh  was  de- 
signed as  n  oonnterpfdse  to  tiial  of  tickings  and 
council,  and  hcoco  Cicero  has  institnt«d  a  com- 
parison between  the  Spartan  ephoralty  and  the  i 
Roman  tribunate.  They  were  6  in  number,  aa4 
chosen  from  and  by  the  people  without  any 
qualification  of  age  or  property.  The  mode  of 
1 1 leir  election  is  not  now  known.  Aristotle  calls 
it  puerile,  and  it  ia  sopposed  to  have  been  bf 
Mm*  speoiM  of  lot.  Tkitf  Md  tiieir  ftOet 
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fer  one  year,  •ntering  npon  it  at  the  frntnTn* 
Qal  boliitioe,  the  beginniiig  of  the  Lacod^Dinoniaa 
jear.  Tbej  met  daily  and  took  their  meals  to- 
pther,  in  Uie  bmlding  in  which  foreigners  and 
mlMasadors  w«e  entwtdned.  They  bad  judi- 
cial authority  in  civil  cases,  and  the  jmiwct  to 
Biako  somtiDiiB  into  the  conduct  of  ail  ma^s- 
tutm.  In  mtlj  times  the  privileges  of  the  office 
were  such  tliat  in  the  htmh  of  able  men  it  might 
be  made  an  In&trnmentof  ualitniled  power,  and 
in  Inter  times  even  the  Idags  were  called  before 
its  tribunal,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  convened  only  by  its  authority.  During 
the  Peloponnestan  war  the  Icings  becntno  coin- 
jtotfily  under  the  oootrol  of  the  ephori,  so  that 
fk»  latter  Teeeived  jbreign  mihiw Awn,  iob« 
scribed  trcn^io-i  of  pt'ace,  and  sent  out  nnnics; 
and  even  ou  the  battle  field  the  king  at- 
tended by  2  ephori  as  coonetllors  of  war.  The 
e|dioralty  is  tbought  by  Mfiller  to  hare  been  tlie 
ean«e  of  tlie  instability  and  final  dissolntion  of 
tL'  Spartan  stjite.  The  kinp>  ero  obliged  to 
conrt  popular  favor  in  order  to  uphold  their 
povr^,  and  draa,  contrary  to  the  apMt  of  tiie 
Spartan  constituUon,  the  government  hocamo  a 
democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  The  ephori 
became  at  leagth  associated  with  all  opposition 
to  the  eacteorioQ  of  popular  privileges,  and  the 
office  was  aboUshed  ua  a  time  by  Agis  and 
Ckomeneik  U  wii^  bowofw,  nrtsrad  hf  the 
Romans. 

KPHRASM  8YBUB  (the  Syrian  idiit>,  the 

mr»?t  prominent  instructor  of  the  old  Syrinn 
church,  aiid  one  of  the  nio^  prolific  thoologicul 
vrilCHof  the  early  Christian  church  in  gcnerni, 
ffied  probably  in  878.  He  was  first  teacher  at  a 
school  in  Ktsibis,  and  afterward  took  up  his 
abode  nt  EilcK'^a,  which  wiis  already  becoming 
the  centre  of  Syrian  scholarship.  He  subse- 
i|aently  VtnA  near  Bdena  as  n  hermit,  devodng 
all  his  time  to  prayer,  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  writing  of  theological  works  against  the 
remains  of  paganism  in  his  country,  and  the 
heresies  of  his  Umes.  It  ia  believed  that  he 
founded  at  Edessa  a  theological  school,  and  spent 
8  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  is  Raid  to  liuvo  be- 
come aoQoainted  with  Basil  the  Greati  to  have 
been  eiwDed  by  Mm  a  deaeoo,  and  to  hvn 
written  works  in  the  Ooptio  language.  ITo  wns 
csJled  by  his  countrymen  the  dthara  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and,  because  he  transplantad  Greek  learn- 
ing into  the  Syrian  church,  the  prophet  of  the 
Syrians.  His  ascetic  and  exegeno  works  wore 
Taluc'«J  in  the  early  church  8o  highly,  that  pas- 
saget^  were  frequently  read  from  them  at  the 
rdigioas  meettBgR.  HyniH  and  prayemwUebi 
are  ax>rib«i  to  him  are  still  in  use  in  the  Chal- 
dean, Syrian,  and  Maronite  churches.  Some  of 
hto  nnmerons  works  are  extant  in  the  original 
Syriac,  many  others  exist  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Annenian  translations,  and  many  are  lost.  The 
most  complete  edition  was  published  at  Rome 
ftoni  to  1746^  in  6  volames,  8  of  which 
f^'n^ftfn  tho  worlts  n  fiyriao  wffh  a  TjaHn  tnuuk 
lation,  8  tTio  Greok  tex*'.  A  rrnnd  German 
IraHlation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  works  was 


pnbMshorl  hy  Tim  Zingerlo,  at  Tnnsprnck,  from 
1880  to  A  toiiteful  English  translatioa 

of  aereral  choice  hymns,  songs,  and  homUies 
was  made  by  Henry  Burgess  {  '  Select  Metrical 
Hymns  and  Homihc:)  of  Ephracm  Syrna,"  2  vols. 
Ix)ndon,  18S8).  A  new  com[)loto  edition  h  ex- 
pected to  be  pnhlished  soon  in  Garmax^  hj  Al»> 
leben,  who  in  186S  wrote  a  Hft  of  Spbnmn. 

EPriRAIM,  a  ritv  T7ientioned  by  St.  John 
as  "  near  to  the  wiltierness."  with  no  further 
dne  to  its  position.  The  wilderness  referred  to 
is  donbtless  the  wild  and  rocky  desert  of  Judeea, 
and  the  town  is  located  by  Ku^cbins  8  ni.  and 
by  St.  Jerome  20  m.  N.  of  Jerngalem,  Dr. 
liobinson  Identifies  it  with  the  modem  Taiyibeh, 
6  m.  K.  E.  from  Bethel,  and  oveilooUng  tfia 
desert  conntry  which  Uoo  btlwwa  It  aod  tfao 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

EPHEADf,  Sd  son  of  Josopli,  the  founder  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  tribe  occn[)icd  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  territoriei?  of 
Palestine,  in  tho  very  centre  of  the  land.  It  in- 
oloded  most  of  the  prorinoe  afterward  called 
Samaria,  and  eontainM  manyof  thokblorieany 
most  distinfrtTT  places  of  Palestbe  between 
the  Jordan  ami  the  Meditarranean,  having  the 
tribes  of  Dan  and  Be^Jandn  on  tbd  S.  and  of 
Manosseh  on  the  N.  It  was  crossed  by  tibe 
mountain  range  bearing  its  name.  The  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  nnmerons  and  iriflnontinl,  i  ftcn  ai  - 
peors  as  the  reproseutativo  of  the  10  tribes,  or 
tho  northern  Halwew  ilate,  both  In  hlsCoffleal 
and  prophetical  passages  of  tfin  Scriptnros.  It 
held  for  a  long  time  tiie  ark  and  tho  taberuiu:le 
at  Sliiloh. 

EPIC  (6r.  nrtxor,  firom  nroc,  speech),  one  of 
the  8  styles  of  poetical  composition,  distinguish- 
ed fh>ra  the  lyric  by  representing  action  rather 
than  emotion,  and  from  the  dramatio  by  repre- 
senting events  through  sarratkm  Imiead  ot 
through  hnitatire  action.  In  a  general  sen?^,  it 
may  embrace  aU  poetry  and  fiction  that  are 
chiefly  of  a  namtive  character,  as  the  medlaral 
metrical  romaneeB  and  the  modem  novels; 
but  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  poems  which 
follow  tilt'  Ijisitory  of  national  or  mythological 
events  of  momentons  intercut.  The  epic  giv^s 
oilamal  and  plastio  views  of  life,  deals  with 
masses  of  men  animated  by  tho  same  political 
or  religious  idea,  oud  illustrates  the  character 
and  proUem  of  a  nation,  or  civilization,  unlike 
the  drama,  which  treats  of  hidividnal  ehanetar 
and  fortunes.  Thmi  the  cmquest  of  TToy,  flie 
theme  of  Homer's  "Iliad,"  was  an  oT  ji  rt  of 
notion^  and  religious  enthusiasm  to  uU  the 
Gpbi^}  tho  oooooest  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mib- 
ject  of  Ta55so's  uertualemme  Ltberata,  was  a 
matter  of  highest  interest  U>  all  Christendom ; 
and  Uke  sacred  subjects  in  Dante'ti  Ditina  Corn- 
media  and  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  maj  bo 
regarded  as  tvpical  of  Christian  thooght  and 
civilization.  The  Ramayana  and  the  Maha- 
hhc^ata  are  celebrated  andent  Indian  epics,  and 
tho  9^woeh  romances  of  the  trouviret  and  tho 
Germnn  Kihdungadied  arc  of  nn  ppirn!  rhnr- 
aoter.  Uther  epio  poems  oro  tho  rerbiau  >>Aa/ii- 
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Ifameh  of  Firdiwl,  (be  "OdyBsev"  of  Homer, 
and  the  AramumUm  of  ApoUonlas  in  Cheek; 

the  "  .l^neid  "  of  Virgil,  the  "  Pharealia"  of  Lq- 
cao,  and  the  Puniea  of  SUias  Italicos,  in  Latin; 
the  '^Losiad'*  of  Camo£ns  in  Portagaeee;  the 
'  ArauMna  of  Ercilla  in  Spanish ;  tlie  Orlando 
Furum  of  Ariosto  in  Italian ;  the  Emriade  of 
Voltaire  in  French ;  and  the  "Mc?- ius"  uf  Klop- 
Hook  in  Germoo.  Qoetlte^e  Mermann  %ad 
JhfothM  aho  nmj  he  oeUed  «  domeeUe  epte. 

EPICriARirtJS,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  the 
founder  of  the  old  Doric  comedy,  horn  on  the 
idend  of  Cos  abont  540,  died  in  450,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Lncian,  443  B.  C.  lie  repaired  to  Syra- 
cuse in  484  or  463  11.  C,  where  ho  i)a.<tfied 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  at  the  court 
of  Hiero  he  made  aoqn^tanco  with  aeveral 
poets,  among  whom  was  JSschjhis,  the  fhllier 
of  Greek  tragedy.  TTc  rone  i  vod  the  idea  of 
transforming  the  loo«iely  constructed  faroes 
of  whldi  fb»  SieiUan  oomedy  consisted  into 
pieces  as  regular  and  correct  as  the  Athenian 
tragedies.  He  effected  as  preat  a  reform  iu 
oomedy  as  JSacliylus  in  tragedy,  diminishing 
the  nomber  ot  the  actors,  introdaoing  a  more 
elegant  and  poetio  language  and  a  more  elabor- 
ate plot.  lie  wa"^  the  author  of  52,  or,  ac<wrd- 
ing  to  Qthcrs,  of  35  comedies,  of  which  only  the 
tiUes  rotnnin.  His  works  were  eapeeiallf  es- 
teemed In  !>ifiro,  who  has  made  inaDjqootar 

tions  fpDni  them. 

EPK^TETUS,  a  Roman  stoic  philosopher, 
bom  ia  IlierapoliL  in  PhiygiSi  in  tiie  first  oen- 
tary  «^  our  era,  died  near  the  middle  of  the  fd 

oentary.  lie  was  in  lii  -  y  outh  a  slave  of  Epa- 
nluvditns,  who  was  one  ot  the  guards  of  Nero, 
jt  was  nnder  tlio  training  of  thi^  crtid  mae- 
ter  that  he  developed  the  adinirahlo  patience 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  EpapLroditua 
having  once  struck  him  lieavily  upon  the  leg, 
he  SIM  to  hia  roaster :  **■  Tou  will  break  niv 
1^.**  The  pndif^on  was  speedily  fulfilled, 
when  the  philosophic  slave  said  again  calmly  : 
"  Did  not  I  tell  you  you  would  break  it  f "  This 
extreme  insensibility  to  pain  was  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  philosop'jy  uf  Ei)ictetus.  He 
became  a  freed  man,  thougli  neither  the  cause 
nor  tiie  time  of  this  change  in  his  condition  is 
known.  He  was  inv<dved  in  the  proscription 
by  whldi  Domftian  hanlshed  dl  pbUosophers 
from  Rome,  und  rt  tin  -1  to  Kicopolis  in  Epirus, 
where  he  opeued  a  school  of  stoicism,  and  held 
those  oonversations  which  have  been  preserved 
to  U3  in  the  "  Manual"  and  *' Philosophical  lec- 
tures" which  were  com [)ilcd  from  his  dijicourses 
hyhis  pupil  Arrian.  Ho  probably  returned  to 
Borne  after  the  de^  of  Domitiaoi  hot  no  other 
detalb  of  his  Kfe  have  been  preserved.  Like 
tho  other  stoic  philosophers,  he  taught  by  his 
example.  He  esteemed  philosophy  to  be  neither 
profound  speculation  nor  eloquent  discourse,  bat 
the  love  and  practice  of  virtue.  The  few  Ro- 
mans who  cultivat^>d  philosophy  were  uU  eclec- 
tics and  Platonists  in  metaphysics  and  stoics  in 
moral  philosophv.  Ethics  was  the  only  part  of 
pUloaophy  in  whi<di  thej  took  a  serioaa  intei> 


est^  and  with  great  £uth  in  Bomaa  manners  and 
eodety  thef  eared  little  Ibr  the  eolntioB  of 

rnctnphysic^d  problems.  Seneca,  Epictrt--,  and 
Marcus  Aurelins  were  only  moralists,  and  ihtnr 
stoicism  was  only  Koman  heMtaa  reaooed  to  a 
system.  Their  philosophy  was  a  scheme  of 
practical  dudes,  and,  regarded  abstractly,  was 
neither  thorough  nor  consistent.  Thus  they 
proclaimed  the  reason,  bat  reason  with  them 
oeoame  merged  in  oalm  and  oniwerring  pnr- 
pose.  They  dctnonstratcd  a  providence,  but 
their  providence  was  destiny.  The  teachings 
of  Epictetns  are  summed  up  in  the  formula : 
"Bear  and  f  ilnar."  Recognizing  only  will 
and  reason,  his  highest  conception  of  life  was 
to  be  passionless  in  wh^ver  circnmstanoes. 
"Moof'^he  said,  is  bat  ft  pibt;  oboenre  tha 
star,  Ii6ld  the  rnddir,  iod  he  not  dbtiaeted  am 
thy  way."  E|)ictetaa  bbnself  is  suppo-eJ  to 
have  committed  noting  to  writing.  1  lie  best 
edition  of  all  the  remaining  worl^  of  Aifiatt 
is  that  of  Schweiglitiuser,  in  the  rri!k'ction  en- 
titled Epictftfoi  PhilmophuM  Al'iuuinenta,  flS 
vols.  8vo.,  Leip>ic,  1800).  They  were  wdl 
traotflated  into  English  by  Elizabeth  Carter 
(London,  1756). 

EPICrRFS,  a  Greri;in  jthilosopner,  bom  in 
the  island  of  Bumot^  in  b42,  died  in  270  B.  0. 
The  son  of  a  colonist  from  Gargettus,  a  denoa 
of  Attica,  ho  received  his  early  education  on 
liis  native  island.  When  18  years  of  age  be 
went  to  Athene,  where  lie  became  a  pupil  of 
PamphUins^  and  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of 
Denooritns.  In  his  23d  year  he  retonied  to 
his  family,  then  living  at  Colophon,  travelle<l 
for  several  years,  and  finally  in  his  30th  year 
settled  at  Athens.  There  he  established  a  school 
of  i)]nl()s/:>phy.  and  his  fame  soon  attracted,  a 
great  number  of  scholars.  With  them  he  con- 
stituted a  community  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  Ue  ei^Jojed 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  fbllowers  to  sndi  a 
degree  that  his  sayings  had  aln  ~t  the  value  of 
oracles.  No  otlier  aucieut  schixil  of  philoaopby 
has  evinced  a  cohesive  power  equal  to  that  of 
Epicurus.  Epicureanism  lias,  in  tlie  cuurst'  of 
lime,  become  almost  a  Kynouyme  of  winsualism, 
or  at  least  a  refined  voluptuousness,  while  noth- 
ing was  Airther  lh>m  the  meaning  of  his  doe- 
trines.  ItistraethatfaetanghtmSoifMPttiitobe 
the  hl^rhest  end  and  purpose  of  human  life,  but 
this  word  was  intended  to  designatti  a  btate  of 
enpreme  mental  bliss,  to  be  attained  only  by 
tcmpemnre,  rlKt-  rity,  and  a  liealthy  intelkotual 
development.  Tiiat  bliss,  consisting  iu  a  per- 
fect repose  of  mind,  in  an  equilibrium  of  all 
mentid  foenltiee  and  passions,  is  perhaps  not 
rery  diffbrent  from  the  state  or  mind  whieli  the 
st'iics  considered  as  the  acme  of  liumun  perfec- 
tion, although  they  were  the  most  uurelentiiw 
advenNwiee  of  Epicureanism.  Personally  Bpi- 
curns  was  a  man  of  unsullied  mnrnlity.  Hi>  wn? 
a  most  volumiiionn  writer  {naKvy^m^TaTOi)^ 
says  Diogenes  Lju  rti us,  w^ho  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  hia  works  at  300  or  more.  Ue  boasted 
of  having  nam  vaad  aqj  fnoCatiotti  in  order  to 
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well  hia  voliunes.    Few  of  his  writingB  have 
beeD  preserved,  but  n.  full  Analysis  of  liis  doo- 
trinos  is  to  be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
iLis^taken  in  connection  witU  numerous  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Phny,  and 
oUi«ra»  givw  us  a  full  int^t  into  hi*  philosophi- 
cal ■ysfann.   'WKhlnthepreMnt  oentnry  a  frag^ 
uiout  t>f  his  hook  on  nature  has  been  recovered 
from  the  ruinsofUerculanoam,  and  published  by 
Orelli  (I^'ipnc,  1818).  Philosophy,  according  to 
Epicurus,  is  the  exertion  to  obtain  hapi)ines9  by 
reasoning.  The  supreme  bliss  (tvSanjuivtut)  is  en- 
joyment and  perfect  freedom  from  pain.  Enjoy- 
acnl  w  either  pamrei  when  a  perfect  repose  of 
mind  fe  Its  prineipd  ooodltioii,  or  active  (r}9oiy 
Karacrrrjfi.nTifTj  imii  fv»tt>Tj(rtu).    Tlio  former  is 
preferalde  to  the  latter.   It  is  the  state  of  ab- 
•olute  absence  of  pain.   Sensations,  whether 
afrreeable  or  disagreeable,  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  it  is  only  the  consequences  which  consti- 
tute their  difference.   Hence  it  is  the  province 
ef  reaeon  to  diaoem  them  Moording  to  the  vlti- 
mato  eflbct  they  prodnoe.  Virtue  in  Haelf^  f r- 
respective  of  its  consequences,  has  no  value. 
It  is  merely  the  result  of  wisdom  and  sagacity 
(^^Mjcrit),  which  prove  to  man  that  happiness 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  charity,  peaccfnlncss, 
temperance,  patience,  self-command,  iiuiuan 
or  natural  ri;;hts  are  merely  restraints  of  indi- 
Tiduftl  action,  impoaed  hy  the  neoeMitiea  of  to* 
eial  lift.   It  is  aeif-intereet  wMeh  enjoliis  us  to 
do  right.  The  repose  of  mind  "^vli'i  li  constitutes 
homan  happiness  being  continuously  disturbed 
lytho  nnoeirtainty  of  the  relations  of  men  to 
the  universe  and  divinity,  Epicurus  proposed 
to  dispel  that  uncertainty  l>y  a  reconstruction  of 
the  atomistic  theories  of  Deniocritus,  in  the  fol- 
iowiog  maimer :  Nothing  cornea  from  nothing. 
Tbrt  wbSdi  ezMs  ean  nerer  be  annihilsteS. 
All  mutter  consists  of  atoms,  and  these  are  un- 
cban^^cable  md  indivisible,  although  tilling  a 
ecrtain  space.   Beside  sbi^M,  ^ume,  gravity, 
and  motion,  they  have  no  properties.  Tlieir 
number  is  infinite,  their  shape  indefinitely  va- 
ried.   The  universe  is  infinite,  and,  considered 
as  a  unit,  unchangeable,  for  tlie  aggregato  ooaa- 
tity  of  matter  renu^  always  the  aaine,  now- 
ever  its  component  parts  m.iy  combine.  The 
aniverse  carmot  be  the  product  of  divine  ac- 
tidO,  or  eL»-e  the  existence  of  evil  could  not  be 
accounted  for.    The  atoms  blindly  drifting 
through  infinite  space,  and  declining  some- 
what from  their  course  (through  an  accidental 
eanae,  the  nature  of  which  Epicnrua  fails 
to  expldnX  are  laiiigled  together,  shove  toA 
push  one  another  fthe  chaos),  until  the  homo- 
geneous ones  associate.    The  light  round  atoms 
(the  atoms  of  fire)  are  pushed  upward,  where 
they  form  the  celestial  bodies;  those  which 
are  somewhat  heavier  form  the  air,  while  the 
heaviest  uro  procipitateil  as  water  and  earth. 
Ib  a  similar  way  tJie  different  objects  on  earth 
st«  Ibrmed.   Bat  the  whole  process  is  tnere- 
ly  an  accidental  aggregation  of  atoms;  liiglicr 
ends  and  divine  laws  are  mere  inventions  of 
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rus  flows  direetir  from  his  natural  philoso^y. 
The  hmnaa  soul,  aooordiiw  to  him,  Is  a 

cate  and  extremely  mobile  sulwtance,  con- 
sisting of  the  minutest  round  atoms.  Its  ele- 
ments are  warmth,  air,  breath,  and  another 
nameless  sabstance  on  which  sensibility  de- 
pends. While  the  8  first  named  are  distributed 
througli  the  whole  body,  the  4th  has  its  seat 
principally  in  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  thesool  of  the  soul.  The  soul  Is  not  im- 
mortal ;  nevertheless  death  is  by  no  means  to 
be  couaidered  as  an  evil,  since  there  remains  no 
consciousness  of  annihilation  after  death.  Of 
aUot^jjeots  fiUiojKspaoe  infinitely  delicate  images 
are  secreted.  These  Images,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  organs  of  sense,  create  |>ercei)tions. 
The  conceptions  of  imagination  arc  arbitrary 
combinations  of  sooh  deOoate  images  of  real  ob> 
ject".  By  fre(}ncnt  perceptions  the  hunsan 
mind  att^iins  to  general  ubsjtractions,  which  uro 
merely  collective  conceptions  of  the  features 
oonuQon  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  in^ 
vidnal  peroeptioos.  Binoe  tiie  senses  are  the 
receivers  of  mechanical  secretions  of  objects 
(images),  the  knowledge  obtained  through  them 
is  real  and  objective,  the  only  correct  standard 
of  truth  ;  but  the  workings  of  imagination,  be- 
ing likewise  the  result  of  sensitive  perception, 
although  an  indirect  one,  point  also  to  existing 
realities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  usiTeraalitj 
of  the  beKef  in  the  existenee  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing is  proof  conclusive  of  such  existence.  The 
gods  are  living  beings  of  human  8hai>e  but  co- 
lossal proportions.  They  also  consist  of  atooMh 
They  are  immortal,  altliough  their  bodies  are 
similar  to  tlie  humau  body.  This  contradiction 
is  e.xi)Iuine<l  by  a  certain  equilibrium  of  con- 
trasts in  the  universe  (MroMfua).  The  gods  are 
liTtiif  in  ^nud  Miss,  tliat  is  tosay,  in  absolnto 
inactivity,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  sublime 
witidom  and  virtue.  The  spaces  between  the 
different  celestial  bodies  {itUermmuUa)  are  the 
seats  of  the  gods. 

EPICYCLE  (Gr.  *irt,  upon,  andrvxXor,  circle), 
the  path  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  tl  i.  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  whose  centre  moves  uni- 
formly in  Che  oiroumferenoe  of  a  second  drele, 
whose  oentre  may  move  in  tlio  circumference 
of  a  third,  Ae.  The  epicycle  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  science,  as  the  first  attempted  hypothf 
esis  to  explain  the  irregularity  of  the  planetary 
motion.  The  discnssion  of  this  curve  was  an 
admirable  mathematical  drill  to  the  early  as- 
tronomers. In  modern  times,  the  epicycle  ia 
used  in  order  to  express  in  a  few  words  die  no- 
mcrical  value  of  periodical  functions  of  an  un- 
known law.  Tims  if  the  fluctuations  of  the 
thermometer  for  a  day  be  observed,  the  size  and 
initial  position  of  several  circles  may  bo  calcu- 
lated, such  that  if  the  centre  of  the  2d  move 
uMifiirmly  round  the  l.st  once  in  24  hours,  the  3d 
roond  the  2d  once  in  12  hours,  the  4th  round  the 
8d  onoe  fai  8  hours,  fte.,  the  height  of  the  osn-' 
tre  of  the  4th  or  6th  oirele  will  ^be  the  sama  aa 
that  of  the  meroniy. 

EPIOYQLOIDt  the  path  of  a  point  in  the  dr> 
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oomiiereQoe  of  »  oirole  rolling  mion  the  circoof 
ferraos  of  ABO^bsr  drel«.  ntM  roiling  cirele 

rolls  Tipon  tho  inside  of  *lir:  ptationarj  cirrlo,  the 
curve  is  called  a  b^pocvcioid.  Wiicn  the  point 
gMaenting  tbe  carve  is  not  in  thecircamferenco 
of  the  rolling  circle,  bnt  inside  of  it  on  a  radius, 
or  outride  on  a  radius  prolonged,  the  carves  are 
willed  cpitrochoids  or  hypotrochoids  (Gr.  rpo- 
XMtiiirt,  circular).  Epiojctoidsaodhypocjclaids 
«tt  mnaifcaUe  lirom  thtt  ftet  thai  wbenerar 
the  diameters  of  the  two  circles  are  in  exact  nn- 
merical  ratio,  tbe  length  of  tbe  carve  is  also  ia 
Btnnerioal  tmo  t»  fM  diameters.  Thoj  also 
contain  several  carves  interesting  from  their 
physical  properties;  for  instance,  if  U»e  circles  are 
of  equni  size,  tiio  epicycloid  becomes  the  cardi- 
oid,  wbicdi  is  tbe  cousUo  produced  bj  refleotion 
iWin  ft  drcl^  when  tiM  InudiUMU  pafiit  ii  In  the 
circumference  ;  if  tbe  rolling  circle  is  half  tho 
diameter  of  the  stationarj  circle,  tbe  epicycloid 
It  the  Oftnstic  produced  by  tbe  reflection  of  par- 
allel rays  from  the  inside  of  a  circle,  irhile  the 
bypooycloid  becomes  a  straight  line. 

EPIDAUKUS  (tho  modern  Epiduvro),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Greece,  in  Argolts^  on  tbe  Saronio 
gulf,  endoaed  by  high  mountmni,  end  wfaibfa 
formed,  together  with  its  email  adjacent  ter- 
ritory, an  independent  state.  According  to 
8trabo,  it  was  founded  hf  a  Oarian  colony,  and 
ori^nally  named  Epioams.  It  subsequently 
received  an  Argive  colony,  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Doric  league,  of  •which  Arj^os  -nras  tho 
bead.  It  bad  an  aristocratic  constitutioQ,  was 
ftn  important  oonineroial  dty,  and  odottlaed 
M^lia\  but  it  rapidly  declined  in  tho  6th  cen- 
tnry  B.  C,  its  commerce  passing  into  tho  bands 
ef  tiie  iEginetans.  It  was  chieriy  distinguished 
for  its  splendid  temple  of  .^Esculapius,  bearing  tbe 
inscription:  "Let  only  pure  souls  enter  here," 
which  stood  a  little  to  tho  west  of  the  city,  on 
tbe.  road  to  Argos,  between  two  mountain^  ia  a 
tlUeOdy  wooded  grove,  in  whldi  It  was  mkwfbl 
for  any  one  to  be  born  or  to  die.  The  temple 
was  near  the  ceatre  of  this  sacred  grove,  and 
contained  ft  diryselepbantine  statue  of  the  god^ 
which  represented  him  as  seated  upon  a  throne, 
holding  in  one  hand  tbe  bead  of  a  serpent,  and 
in  the  other  a  stafiF,  while  a  dog  lay  at  bis  feet. 
Kear  tbe  temf^e  there  was  tbe  Tholaa,  •  oir- 
evlar  etnietare,  eontaining  medicines  ftp  all 
diseases,  a  theatre,  tbe  bath  of  ^^^ictilnptns, 
and  other  temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  Venus, 
Themis,  Ilygeia,  and  Apollo.  Pilgrimages  were 
made  to  this  temple  by  tbe  sick,  and  every  4 
years  a  festival,  with  mnsical  and  gymnastic 
exercise!*,  was  hero  celebrjit'  il.  Tlie  wealth  of 
this  temple  became  the  plunder  of  lionuui  coo- 
querors.  Some  of  Ha  ibnndaliona  are  edll  traced, 
and  the  theatre  which  was  adjacent  to  it  is  ono 
the  hei»t  preserved  of  all  tho  old  Greek  edi- 
fikMS.  The  modern  Epidnvro  is  a  small  village, 
noted  aa  the  plaee  of  aiiemblx  of  the  flnt  GrMk 
ooogress  tn  1891. 

EPIDEillC  DISEASES  (Gr.  ,nc,  upon,  and 
dq^c,  people)  are  those  wbiob  attack  at  the 
■MM  ame  ft  p«ai  ttmihar  of  ponoM  k  ft 


gtren  locality,  depending  on  some  ten^orasTt 
aocMental,  and  generally  InappreolaMe  eaoee; 
dtfforinp  in  t'.h  respect  from  endemic  d' "  av?, 
or  tho^  developed  tudw  the  influence  ol  some 
constant  or  periodieeaniek  Many  diseases^  «MPdi- 
narily  sporadic,  may  become  epidemic  under  cer> 
tain  ill-understood  conditions ;  or  some  new  dia- 
c;i -    introduced  by  cont^igion  or  other  favorable 
oircumstaocest  may  Mwead  epidemically.  The 
limita  of  tlds  work  wlu  not  permit  even  aa  alls* 
Finn  to  tho  phenomena  of  development,  progress 
and  treatment  of  this  great  oate^ry  of  dis^aos ; 
the  investigation  of  their  causes  is  extremolv  dif- 
ficult, and  baa  g^ven  rise  to  tbe  most  fanciful,  ab- 
snrd,  and  contradictory  opinions ;  and  tbe  solo- 
ti  II  of  tho  problem  of  a  single  ono  involves  a 
rigorooa  esaminotioa  of  the  constitution  of  jhe 
idr,  tbe  eonfermatioii  of  the  aoil,  the oatareof 
the  food,  nnrl  ovoti  t!io  pacial  habits  of  ft  coun- 
try.   Tho  progress!  vo  sciences  of  meteorulogjr 
and  physical  geography  will  |»t)bably  aoaft 
throw  additional  light  upon  these  diflScult  qoe»> 
tions ;  tbe  most  important  sanitary  and  byg^ 
nic  improveiiiLiits  rUiti  depend  upon  tlioreiuoval 
of  apparently  b>ifling  cauaea  of  disease,  aod 
tiie  eoMidaratian  of      matter  ta  now  aotiTcly 
engaging  the  attention  of  both  physician?  and 
mnaicipul  authorities.    Having  ascertained  tbe 
cause,  or  tbe  epidemic  tendencv  of  tbe  seaso^ 
tbe  treatment  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  even 
when  remedial  measures  seem  powerless,  the 
physician  can  do  uncU  to  check  an  epidemic 
by  inspiring  confldenee  and  mond  eoorage,  and 
by  witndrawing  tho  attention  of  a  oommnnity 
lipom  tbe  continual  consideration  of  any  sup- 
poaad  causes.  Experience  has  shown  that  calnK 
ness,  cheerfulness,  absence  of  fear,  attention  to 
tbe  ordinary  rules  of  health,  avoidance  of  ob- 
vious causes  of  disease,  the  precaution  not  to 
snake  an/  sodden  cbaage  in  food  and  habita  of 
Hfe,  and  especially  totaTabeUnenee  from  wAwm^ 
tised  or  lauded  specifics,  are  the  best  mean.4  of 
avoiding  epidemic  diseases  or  of  parsing  lightly 
tiUNNI^  fMlr  attacks.    The  human  constitution 
may  become  acclimated  to  epidemic  diseases  in 
malarious  climates,  as  is  shown  by  tbe  greater 
mortality  among  new  comers ;   in  tbe  white 
races  there  is  no  awlimation  against  eodemloi 
of  inttrmittent  and  bifioua  fiweta  and  otter 
marsh  disea^^),  as  the  experience  of  our  south- 
ern states  and  the  Pontine  marshes  of  Italy  fully 
proiea;  negroes  to  a  certain  extent  become  ii^ 
susceptible  to  tbe  effluvia  of  tbe  rice  fields, 
but  not  so  much  m  to  the  caue<»  of  disease 
on  the  cotton  plant;itii  )ii<^.   Tho  smallest  admix- 
ture of  negro  blood  is  a  great  protectaoa  agMait 
ydlow  fyntt^  and  ft  qnioter  ndxtnre  haa  been 
considered  as  perfect  ft  aalSeguard  as  is  vaccina- 
Uon  against  small  pOK.    jN^groes  msiTcT  more 
tbaa  whites  from  ehdeM,  tgrphoid  dib<  ;t-es 
plagne,  and  small  pox,  and  are  much  le»  liable 
to  intermittents  as  well  as  yellow  fever.  (See 
Ac«mmation). 

EPIDERMIS,  or  Ocnou,  the  tbin  senu-trana- 
pavaat  paUiolawhIdhdovaiilliftMnftwftof  tfw 
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denxTis  or  corinra.  It  is  composod  of  1  avers  of 
tessellxted  or  pavement  epithtliuiri  cdfs,  of  a 
flattcued  oval  or  jiolvcoiial  slmpo,  and  about 
ri'.-.  J  inch  in  (liaiuctcr;  cacli  cell  coutaina 

A  mu  Kiis  with  several  distinct  paler  granales. 
The  oeUs  are  developed  from  gorma  anppliod  by 
tile  bttMment  membmiie,  nonrUied  the  mb' 
jac«nt  ve^l?.  and  cast  off  externally  from  timo 
to  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  others ;  when  first 
iMflMd  they  are  tphorieal,  gradually  beeomtttg 
dry  and  flat  tened  ;  the  deoper  layers  arc  more 
distinctly  ci'lhiljir,  -nhilo  ilie  outer  ones  are 
Pcalc-iike.  Tlie  epidorrai-i  has  no  vessels  nor 
Benrea,  bat  is  pierced  by  the  docta  of  the  aebec 
flieaa  and  «w««t  glaoda,  and  by  the  thafta  of 
ttc  hairs  f  r  f  ifhors.  The  rete  mucomim  seems 
to  be  conipt>>eii  of  the  same  microscopio  ele- 
neots  as  the  overlying  epidermis,  being  the 
princii>al  ^^eat  of  tlie  pigment  cells  which  give 
the  color  to  the  »kiu.  Tho  epidermis  covers 
the  whole  exterior  of  tho  body,  even  tlie  front 
of  the  eyoi  and  ia  eontinQoos  with  the  epithe* 
Hum  of  tike  internal  mnootu  membrane;  It  is 
thiclic^t  in  tho?o  parts  most  sub;  i  I  U'l  frio- 
tioo,  as  OQ  tiie  heel  aod  the  palms  of  tlio  hands, 
where  It  beeomeealmoet  ea  hard  as  horn.  Its 
nse  is  to  prote<*t  the  sensitive  trne  ?^in  from 
mechanical  injury  or  tho  contact  of  air ,  lu  tho 
living  bixly,  when  abraded,  it  is  speedily  re- 
pJaoed;  but  when  removed  by  maoeration  or 
otherwise  after  death,  the  eotis  imdemeath aoon 
becomes  brown  and  dry.  The  clieniicid  com- 
posttioD  of  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  heel  has 
been  fotMHl  to  be  Tory  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  corncons  matter  of  nails,  hoofs,  l^nrti", 
and  liair.  The  epidermis  is  fainilinrly  seta  m 
the  oci  iirronco  of  bli-^ters,  Avhcther  produced  by 
frktkm  or  the  application  of  irritating  sab- 
alaooea,  eonatltnting  the  raised  portion  nnder 
vbich  the  fluid  is  cflTtised.  Tho  cpidennis  not 
only  prevuDtii  evuporation  from  tlie  dermiH^  but 
also  prevents  absorption  of  fluids  from  withoat; 
it  is  well  known  to  the  physician,  tliat  in  intro- 
dncing  nicdicinul  agents  into  the  svstem  by  tho 
endermio  method,  ilw  ]>ri)ces-s  is  reudcrc<l  very 
mnoh  more  rapid  aod  effectual  by  previously  ro- 
Bovln^  the  epidermis  by  a  bBater. 

EPTDOTE  (dr.  fm^ifft^m,  to  increase),  a 
miaerui  of  the  garnet  family,  bciug  &  silicate 
of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  The  tpeolM 
includes  several  varieties,  as :  1,  epidoto  proper, 
called  also  pistAcite,  or  the  lime  and  iron  epi- 
dote;  2,  lime  epidote:  ^,  man^unesian  epid«)to; 
4,  cerium  eji^dote.  The  mineral  occurs  crya- 
talllaed, and  in grMinlarmaeiw.  H«rdne8a6-7; 
•pecific  gravity  8.25-3.6.  The  colors  are  general- 
ly various  shades  of  green.  The  finest  speciuieoB 
ere  brought  from  Arendal  in  Norway.  They 
are  also  obt.iined  at  Franoonia,  N.  H.,  Haddarof 
Conn.,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  which 
crrfitslline  rocks  are  fonnd. 

IPIGONI  (Gr.  nrtywM.  deaoendanta),  the 
T  fOBi  <he  T  Ari^To  neroee  who,  under 
command  of  Aflm-tns,  besie^'od  Tfiobes.  The 
war  of  tho  fathers  was  styled  that  of  the  Seven 
^tfDil  Tlwbe%**  nd  Atotne  lUnid  of  tfwoom- 


bined  prfnoes  survived  it;  the  war  of  the  sons 
was  styled  tliafc  of  the  "  Epigoni,"  and  the  only 
Ar^'Ivo  hero  tliat  fell  was  /T^f^ftlcus,  tho  son  of 
Adra&tus.  In  this  second  expedition  Tbebefi, 
abandoned  bjy  its  inhabitutii  via  rued  to  tiie 
ground* 

EPILEPSY  (Or.  nrAt^tfitum,  to  selie  upon). 

Tills  is  ono  of  tlie  nu>st  horrible  diseases 
.hut  afflict  mankind^  and  it  Is  not  surpridng 
that,  in  ignorant  agei,  in  Rome,  in  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere,  PT*ik'pticg  were  considered  a-^  l  aving 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Divinity,  or  m  mmsess- 
ing  supernatural  powers,  on  account  ox  which 
they  were  worsnipped.  Ibis  was  doe  to 
the  vkdenoe  and  extraordinary  Ibroe  developed 
by  tho  rauscles  in  oinleptio  MDTvlBions;  the 
screaming,  the  changes  in  color,  and  the  contor- 
tions of  the  face,  the  biting  of  the  tongue,  fol- 
lowed by  a  comntoso  state  and  afterward  l)y  a 
degree  of  mental  alienation.  TiiLre  arc  so 
many  varieties  of  epilepsy  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  defioitiott  of  the  disease  that  will  ap> 
ply  to  tiiem  all.  However,  in  most  eaaea,  e|^ 
Jepsy  is  rha^  v  tcrizod  by  convulsions  and  logs 
of  oonsciousnes",  occurring  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  during  which  the  patient  is  almost  in 
good  health.  The  absence  of  fever  in  epileptics 
serves  to  distinguish  their  affecticm  from  menin- 
gitis and  other  inflammations  accompanied  by 
oonvolaions.  The  loaa  of  consciooaness  alao 
diitingnldiee  epilepsy  from  hysteria.  As  ia 
most  nervous  dise,t-es,  a  hereditary  tendency  is 
among  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of 
epilepsy.  Leuret  and  Delasinuve  endeavor  to 
Biiow  that  it  is  very  rarely  inlicritetl ;  but  tho 
testimony  of  many  others  leaves  no  doubt  alxjut 
the  frequency  of  this  predisposing  cause.  Epi- 
lep^  often  appeara  in  the  offiq»iog  of  persons 
who  haTe  had  varionsotiMrnerroos  enmplalnts. 
Boucbot  and  Cozanviehl  my  that  o-i*  .  f  130 
epileptics  80  were  descendants  of  persons  who 
had  been  eitlier  epileptic,  insane,  paralytic^ 
apoplectic,  or  hysteric.  As  re^rds  the  predis- 
posing influence  of  sex,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
women  are  much  more  frequently  attacked 
by  epilepsy  than  meo.  As  regards  t&e  iofloenoc^ 
of  age,  weftndby  a  com  paHson  ofthestatlstifls 
given  by  .several  Engllsli  and  French  nnthoritiea,, 
tikat  the  most  fre<|uent  periods  of  life  at  which 
epilepsy  begins  are  early  infynof  and  the«gci 
of  puberty.  Epilepsy  often  appears  also  in  very 
old  age ;  Delasiauve  remarked  that  out  of  286 
epileptics  the  diseiv-e  began  in  10  when  they 
-were  from  &0  to  80  years  old.  In  fact,  there  ia 
BO  age  that  esoapea.  As  regards  ettniatevMitii- 
ing  very  poei  li  ve  fiaa  been  e.<)tablished,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  disease  is  more  frequeot  in 
hot  and  in  very  eold  than  in  temperate  climateSL 
Although  we  liave  no  scientific  data  to  rely  upon, 
we  think  that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  cll- 
niato  of  the  Tnited  States  are  among  the  causes  of 
the  greater  frequency  of  epileroy  in  thia  country 
tbanin  England,  France,  aodQamany.  Herpin, 
with  others,  states  that  epilepsy  Is  more  common 
in  persoDa  of  low  stature ;  trat  even  if  this  bo 
tne^HMTfin  is  irioi^  in  eooridiriiv  tlM  riMCtr 
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iieMi  of  stature  a  prediniodDg  mast  of  the  dis- 
6Me,  M  in  many  of  the  ctues  on  which  he 

groundsills  view  it  is  pnrtlytho  influence  of  ei>5- 
lep«y,  already  o.xi«tin<.'  in  childhood  or  in  atlo- 
lescenoe,  Uiat  lias  prcvontedthe  development  of 
the  body.  Various  malformations  of  iho  body, 
and  eapecially  of  the  cranium,  are  certainly 
ainonf^  the  inf>st  fre(iULTit.  predisposing  causes. 
Weak  coDstitationsi  as  proved  by  Esquirol  and 
ktely  bf  Dr.  O.  B.  Raddiflb,  ere  ftvoniblo  totho 
production  of  epilepsy.  Among  other  predispos- 
ing caaece  are  dentition,  the  flr»t  appearance  nnd 
the  oes«ation  of  menstruation,  onanism,  aixl  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drintcs.  Almoat  all  kinds  of 
diseases  may  produce  epilepsy,  but  among  the 
principal  we  must  place  tlio>e  atfections  in  which 
the  blood  becomes  altered  or  diminished  in  ita 
moant,  and  organic  aflfections  of  the  mem^ 
branea  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  of  certain 
parts  of  thb  nervous  centre.  Another  very  pow- 
erful cause,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  de- 
momtnited  b/  Maraball  Hall  and  recently  br 
KnsmiMl  and  Jenner,  and  by  Brown-S^uard, 
j-  '  xcessive  loss  of  blood.  Pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  menstruation,  frequently  cause  enilep- 
qr.  A  tomor  on  a  nerve,  or  any  cause  oi  Irri- 
tation on  the  trunk  or  the  tenninal  part  of  any 
sensitive  nerve,  and  cs[)C'ciuIly  iu  the  skin  or 
a  mucous  membrane,  very  often  produces  it 
▲  wound,  ft  bora,  voroM  in  the  bowels  or 
elsewhere,  stone  in  the  Madder  or  in  other 
places,  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  iic.,  are 
known  to  have  caused  epilepsy.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  great  mental  excitement  or  emotion 
has  oripinntcd  ci)ilopsy  in  many  rose's,  but  it 
seems  prubabic  that  the  disease  was  UDt  produced 
by  those  causes,but  has  only  been  brought  to  man- 
ifest itself  by  thisldnd  of  crcitement.— When  a 
eomplele  fit  is  about  to  take  place,  it  is  vsnally 
preceded  by  sonic  sensation  or  sonve  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  if  a  seneatton  precedes  the 
fit,  it  comes  most  frequently  from  some  part  of 
the  skin,  nnd  especiall}'  from  thnt  riftlii^  finirers 
or  toes.  TliLs  sensation  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  aura  epiUptica,  Tliero  is  as  much  va- 
riei^asngards  the  Mod  and  the  inteon^of  the 
sensation  as  there  is  in  respeot  to  its  point  of 
starting.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  aura  is 
a  seosation  of  cold,  of  burning,  or  that  kind  of 
sensation  produced  by  a  draft  of  cold  air  on  a 
limited  part  of  the  liody.  Sometimes  th«^  nura 
starts  from  tlio  eye  or  the  ear,  and  ihcn  a  tlash 
of  light  or  Konic  other  sensjition  comes  from  the 
retina,  or  peculiar  sounds  are  heard.  Some 
eiiilspties  beoome  gay,  others  nonmAil,  when 
thoy  are  about  to  lia  ,  v>  a  fit;  in  others  the  at- 
tack is  announced  by  t^unio  change  iu  the  diges- 
tive ftiiMClona.  Whether  preceded  or  not  by  an 
anra  or  by  any  change  in  the  functions  of  tho 
various  organs,  a  complete  attack  usually  begins 
•with  an  extreme  palenessof  tho  face,  and  at  tho 
same  time  or  nearly  so  there  are  contractions 
of  aovcrsi  mosoles  of  tho  hee,  the  eye,  and  the 
neck.  Observers  do  not  agr<  i  regards  flio 
first  manifestation  of  a  fit,  probably  because  tho 
•aiiaN  doM  nol  tbnjB  begin  irith  th«  asms 


henomenon.   Not  only  hare  wo  known 
rrt  symptom  not  to  be  the  same  in  dlfKhenl 

rpileiitics,  but  in  tlio  same  one  wc  liave  seen 
ditierenees  in  this  respect  in  8  different  attacks. 
Some  epileptics  certainly  are  exceptions  to  tho 
rule  advanced  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WilliamJi,  whidi 
is  that  the  first  manifestation  of  an  attack  is 
a  pa][iitatif>n  of  the  heart.  Many  phy>.iriana 
think  the  iscream  is  the  first  symptom.  It  often 
la,  but  xiio  paleness  of  the  fMM  nsoalljr  preoedes 
it.  8ome  epile[>tic3  do  not  Bcream.  ?oon 
as  these  syiuptums  have  appeared,  a  rigid  tetanio 
or  at  least  tonic  spasm  takes  place  in  the  limbs^ 
and  the  patient  falls.  Respiration  is  saipend> 
ed,  and  the  face  becomes  quite  injected  wMi 
black  blood,  and  a.s8umt-s  a  hideous  aspect  both 
from  the  spasms  of  its  mu«d^  and  the  blackish 
or  bluish  hoe.  Sometimes  a  momentary  relan^ 
tlon  is  then  observed  in  the  limbs;  but  almost 
at  oQce  clonic  convulsions  occur  everywhere  in 
the  trunk,  the  limbs,  the  face,  and  often  in  the 
various  internal  organs  of  the  biadder,  the 
bowels,  and  even  in  the  nteras.  Hie  moalh 
then  ejects  a  frothy  saliva,  often  reddent^l  with 
blood  from  the  bitten  tongne.  The  respiratory 
nasdes,  after  the  first  spasms  wl^  proaneotlN 
scream  nnd  f^uffocation,  causing  a  gurgling  or 
hissing  sound,  become  relaxed,  and  then  those 
employed  in  inspiration  contract,  and  almoH  as 
soon  as  air  has  reached  the  litii|»  the  oonvidp 
rions  eease  or  notably  dindnim.  Ordinarily 
tho  fit  is  over  in  a  few  minutes;  but  it  is  not 
unfireqaently  the  case  that  after  a  general  relax- 
ation another  seizure  comes  on,  and  sometimes 
many  occnr  with  very  short  interniis.sions.  Dur- 
ing tho  whole  time  tho  fit  la.^  the  patttiot  i^ 
deprived  of  consciousness,  and  when  he  re- 
covers he  remembers  nothiiq;  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  mean  time.  Tn  some  eases  the 
seizure  U  followed  by  a  prolonged  coma,  ending 
sometimes  in  deatlu  "When  tho  patient  rL>cf  >ver8 
fbom  a  Hty  even  if  it  has  not  been  a  very  severe 
one,  he  usually  feels  extremely  fatigued  nnd  suf- 
fenj  from  headache.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
soon  falls  asleep,  and  ordinarily  is  almost  as  well 
as  osoal  when  be  wakes  up,  except  that  the  head- 
ache and  tiie  fatigue  still  osisr^  though  moelh 
diminished.  When  many  fits  have  taken  place, 
even  at  somewhat  long  intervals,  such  as  sever- 
al weeks,  mental  derangement  often  CTperrenea, 
and  in  this  way  epilepsy  lcu<ls  to  insanity.  In 
soiiie  cases  the  fits  recur  at  regular  jioriods;  in 
others  they  return  with  every  return  of  the 
eiroomstaooes  which  seem  to  have  caused  tlM 
first,  sneh  as  menstroation,  pregnancy,  the  in- 
fluencc  of  certain  seasons,  &^^c.  There  is  seldom 
great  regularity  in  the  length  of  the  intervale 
between  the  flti^  and  they  come  every  day,  everj 
week,  every  month,  itc,  at  irrogul.-tr  honra. 
Many  patients  have  very  different  int<>rval9  be- 
tween their  successive  tits.  Some  have  many 
fits  a  dov,  others  one  every  0  months,  or  every 
year.  liehisianTe  mentions  a  ease  in  wbtdi  tM 
number  of  fits  was  2,600  in  a  month.  But  the 
greater  tho  number  of  fits  the  less  violent  thcj 
generaO/  tm^lTo  havn  alnadf  wU  that  tha 
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fwiete  of  «{iilep^  are  nnm^rmw;  and  among 
tketn  the  two  principal  especiully  roqtdre  to  he 

ouii.^.l.    In  a  complete  fit  of  o|)iIcj>!.y  there  nro 
tTO  distinct  features :  1,  the  loss  of  conscioua- 
■Mv;  2,  the  mnscalar  convulsions.  Each  of  tlMM 
may  €xi?t  nlono.    In  the  ease  of  a  seizure  con- 
feLstJOi:  only  in  tho  loss  of  consciousness  without 
eooval>ionsi,  we  have  the  so  called  epiIe[>tio 
,  which  is  a  form  of  epUepsj  that  fre- 
\j  ezirte  alone,  and  also  coexists  often  with 
form  of  tlie  di^asc  in  which  the  attack  is 
MMaplete.   Ia  this  lost  caists  the  patient  some- 
IfaMS  baa  ft  ooanplete  seizure,  sometimes  only 
a  more  or  less  proknged  attack  of  vertigOk 
Whether  vertigo  exists  alone  or  coexists  With 
complete  attacks,  it  i^i  a  very  dangerous  affeo- 
tioo,  not  for  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  because 
its  of  dniple  vertigo  lead  more  fj^uently  to 
insanity  than  complete  fits  of  eiil!ep«y.  The 
tMm^  of  epileptiform  convulsions  witliout  loss  of 
consciousness  are  not  so  Uraqnent  as  the  cttaea 
of  simple  vertigo.   Tbey  are  particularly  ^ro- 
duce<l  by  injories  to  the  nerves  or  to  the  spmal 
c-onl. — Tlie  nature  of  ejjilepsy,  the  iiiaterial  and 
4ynamical  ctmditious  of  tlic  parts  which  aro  af- 
fteled  inthe  animal  organism,  have  been  great- 
ly i^ln^trated  by  the  re-ii  ari  lu-^  of  modern  phy- 
k>l<"?i>t-s  and  practitioners.    Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
tfcoii^'lit  the  seat  of  epilepsy  to  bo  chiefly  in  the 
tne<liill:i  oblongata,  and  that  its  nature  consist- 
ed lo  au  increased  reflex  power,  at  least  in  tho 
be^nning  of  the  disease,  and  also  that  the  eon- 
Tiiknoas  were  the  results  of  the  asphyxia  caused 
by  the  doeure  of  the  larynx  (uiryngumu*), 
Tliis  theory  h  in  opposition  to  several  fact^. 
la  the  first  p\&c^  although  laryDgi&mus  uluiuj>t 
always  exists  and  certainly  concurs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  asphyxia,  and  in  so  doing  generates 
convulsions,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  convulsions,  a>;  it  does  n(jt  always  exist,  and 
«i  there  ia  one  kind  of  couvulsions  (tho  tonic) 
whidi  preeedes  the  asphyxia.    Bedde,  there 
are  more  powerful  causes  of  asphyxia  in  tho 
eouditiun  of  circulation  in  tlie  brain  and  the 
ipaam  of  the  muscles  of  the  dicat.  Then,  as 
regard«i  tlie  increased  reflex  power.  Dr.  Hall 
acknowledges  that  this  power  is  diminished  in 
pemons  who  have  been  epileptic  for  some  time, 
we  cannot  admit  Uierefore  that  the  disease 
eoiiidsts  In  the  Increase  of  this  power.  Another 
theory  I1U.S  been  recently  proposed  by  Dr.I*rown- 
Sequurd.    Guided  by  experiments  oa  aoiiuala, 
ia  which  he  prodaeea  epflepqr,  be  has  found 
that  tlie  refli  x  power  is  compf)<icd  of  two  dis- 
tinct powt  rs,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  reflex 
fore©  and  the  other  the  reflex  excitability.  Ho 
Las  found  that  the  reflex  force  may  be  ver^  much 
diminished  while  the  reflex  excitability  is  very 
luiioh  increa>ed.    This  la>t  power  is  the  power 
of  impre^ibility  of  tho  cerebro-spiual  axis;  in 
epileptics  this  impre».sibi1ity  is  very  much  ang- 
inentod.    Tho  slightest  exi  itations  may  produce 
rvllcx  actions  in  them.    In  the  beRinninp  of 
epilepsy,  usu.ally  the  other  reflex  power,  which 
is  the  force  manifested  in  the  reflex  actions  of 
the  cerebro-spiuul  oxi^  iaisereased;  bat  after 


a  time  this  loroe  dlminldiei^  and  ia  most  cases 
n  heoomea  kaa,  and  even  nmeh  less,  than  In 

he.altliy  people.  Now  the  nature  of  epilej>sy 
seems  to  consist  in  au  increase  of  tho  iinpressi- 
bility,  or,  iti  other  words,  of  the  reflex  excita- 
bility of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
In  most  cases  of  epilepsy  tliese  parts  are  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  tho  neiiilihoring  parts 
of  the  encophalon  and  of  tUe  spinal  cord.  Bat 
the  seat  ie  not  oonstant,  and  may  be  sometiroea 
limited  to  the  oblong  medulla  or  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Dr. 
Brown-S^oard  haa  tried  to  explain  thia  mya- 
terious  phenomenon  of  loss  of  consciousness.  It 
seemed  very  strange  that  at  the  same  time  that 
certain  parts  of  the  cncepbalon  were  acting 
with  great  oneivy,  another  part  should  be  com- 
pletely deprived  of  action.  TMa,  aoeording  to 
the  ahove  named  writer,  is  very  simple.  Tlie 
blood  vessels  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
the  seat  of  conadoofliiefla  and  of  the  mental 
faculties,  receive  nerves  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  spinal  cord ;  these  blood  vessels 
when  tliey  are  excited  contract  and  expel  the 
blood  they  normally  oontMn,  and  it  is  Jknowii 
that  an  the  fiinctiona  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
rr  ise  when  they  do  not  receive  blood.  Now, 
when  tho  excitation  that  exists  in  the  beginning 
of  a  fit  acts  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
neighborhood,  it  produces  at  the  same  time  the 
contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  of  that  part 
of  tho  brain  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  a 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face^  tho  eye,  the  neck,  the  larynx,  &c.,  all  parts 
receiving  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  these 
blood  veiisels.  la  litis  way  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  explained.  The  following  table  from  Dr. 
Brown-S^quard's  work  on  ei)ili  psy  shows  how 
thc^rincipal  phenomena  of  epUepsy  are  gener> 

Cattib.  Emem. 

L  BtSfttncr  of  an  MSKstlOO  L  Contraction  of  the  bload 
fWirn  a  MBSlttT*  or  sa  tx-  vcssvlt  of  the  bmln  proper 
ritablu  pMtaif  fhS  BSfVOes  and  contrsoUon  (if  wtino 
tStinOm  Oluacle^  bjr  a  reflex  actloa 

fttJin  tbo  ceutnilsMtef  ths 


iLlMSflf 

8.  RrMum  of  the  lamn  aa4 
of  the  muacUs  ainplojrtdln 

expiration. 

4.  Crf  and  acphfxia. 

5.  General  clonio  eonvulslona. 
&  CcMatlon  of  the  cunvttt- 

tton*  and  retura  of  rwptni* 
Uofl. 

T  T?»tnrn  of  eoBKlonsncM. 


ft.  Contraction  of  the  blood 

▼eiiwUof  the  brain  proper. 
8l  Accumulation  of  bliMKi  at 

the  bane  of  the  enccphalon, 

due  to  Its  espuUton  from 

tho  brain  propier,  Ac. 
4.  Spasm  of  larrax  sad  «r«l- 

piratory  mnialML 
&.  A»Phyxla. 

Sl  Exhaiittton    of  nerrottt 

power,  except  of  the  part 

of  the  nervoiu  oeatraii 

ployed  In  reeplratlon. 
T.  Ketam  of  rettplmtion. 

— ^Tbe  first  thing  to  be  done  for  an  cpilentic 
is  to  find  out  tho  caaseof  the  disease,  and  to 
try  to  get  rid  of  that  cause  if  It  still  exists. 
Very  often  epilepsy  depends  upon  sonic  external 
cause  of  irritation  which  may  easily  be  removed ; 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discover  if 
there  is  anywhere  sneh  an  Irritation,  and  as  the 
patient  may  not  bo  aware  of  its  existence,  it  t^ 
necessary  to  look  for  it  everywhere.  Of  the 
Tarionamodeaof  tvaatmeiiti  the  most  powarftal 
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are  those  means  of  exciting  the  skin  whicl]  most 
readily  produce  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  ttio 
•OMpbaloa  and  spinal  cord.  All  physicians 
know  what  thaw  imanB  am.  One  of  the  mast 
efReaciioaa  remedies  Is  beHadonna.  PlijraloiaiM 
should  not  despair  <  f  <  nriiig  their  patients,  nod 
should  not  change  a  mod«)  of  treatment  uutil 
they  have  given  it  a  fur  trial ;  and  ]>;aierit<i  and 
their  familie^i  slionid  remember  that  tlio  rules 
tS  hygiene  imiHt  be  followed  by  epileptics  much 
more  cloaelv  tli:m  bf  those afBloled  with  almoet 
any  odier  disease. 

ePIMENIDES,  a  poet  and  hero  «f  Onoaraa, 
in  the  island  of  Crcti  ,  l^M]ri-^l  d  ia  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  was  a  ooDt^mporary  of  tlie  neven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  among  whom  he  is  some* 
times  conntcd  in  place  of  reriander.  ITo  was 
principally  uc&txpied  with  politics  and  Icgiiila- 
tion,  bat  of  his  treatises  on  these  sabjects  noth- 
ing remains.  He  wrote  %  poem  npon  the 
Aigomntie  ezpeAtion,  whieh  b  tost.  Xhere  ars 
many  fabul  u-;  a  counts  of  Jus  life.  TTc  is  said 
to  bare  pasoed  57  years  in  profound  eleep  iti  a 
eavem,  and  to  have  posscs^scd  tho  marvellous 
power  of  pcpaniting  himself  from  linly. 
The  Atheuluiid  saffering  from  a  plague  in- 
voked his  aid,  and  he  removed  the  scourge. 
His  life  was  prolonged  aooocdiog  to  some  to 
the  age  of  329  years. 

EnNAT^  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vo^sges,  and  of  un  arrundii«sement 
of  its  own  name,  225  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  Paris: 
pop.  of  the  arrondissenient  in  18")t^  90,338,  and 
of  tlie  to\Tn  10,140.  It  lied  at  the  foot  of  tJie 
Vos^rcs  mountains,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  riVer  Moselle,  along 
the  banks  of  whleh  there  ere  fine  proraenadea. 
Its  fortifications  arc  now  dostroyed,  and  it  has 
only  the  ruins  of  it^  old  castle.  It  hm  a  col- 
lege, mneenm,  and  public  library  of  18,000  vol- 
■nmes;  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  cutlery, 
copper,  china  ware,  paper,  and  oil.  Marble  is 
qujirried  in  tho  vicinity. 

EPINATf  Lotnss  Fi^onsscs  Ftotoanus  di 
xjl'Litb  i>*,  a  French  enthoresa,  bom  hi  1785, 
die<l  April  17,  1783.  She  was  unliappily  mar- 
ried, and  while  yet  young  became  the  miitresa 
of  Jean  Jacijues  Rousseau,  with  whom  she  lived 
till  he  became  jealous  of  Grimm,  whom  he  had 
himself  introduced  to  her.  Ho  was  also  jealous 
of  her  friend"^  Diderot  and  D'Holbacli.  She 
afterward  maintained  intimate  relations  with 
Orinm  nntil  Ma  depertdre  from  IVanee,  when, 
nnder  the  gtiidance  of  Diderot,  slie  continned 
his  literary  currespondeuoe  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  She  wrote  an  educational  work 
VO&t^a^Oonunation*  cC 6milU^  to  which  a  prize 
was  awarded  by  the  French  academy  in  1783. 
Her  *'  Memoirs  and  Correspondence"  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1818)  contains  many  unpaUished  letters 
of  BooBseao,  Diderot,  and  Grimm,  end  ebonnda 
with  information  on  French aoolety  end  oharao* 
ter  in  the  18th  century. 

EPIPHANIU8,  Saint,  a  father  of  the  church, 
bishop  of  Constaatia  (more  anciently  Salnrnis), 
in  Cyprus,  bom  in  the  district  of  £leuUi«rvp« 


oil?,  in  Palestine,  abont  310,  died  Yay  15.  40S. 
He  wa-s  of  Jewish  parentage,  but  falling  in  with 
Christian  teachers  wa^  baptized  by  the  bishop 
Lncian,  and  from  his  youth  dwelt  in  the  dee- 
erta  of  Egypt  among  the  monks,  whose  tIt^ 
tucs  he  admired  and  whose  mwle  of  life  he 
adopted.  There  ho  joined  to  tlie  practice'*  of 
penitence  the  labors  of  study,  and  mastered 
the  Hebrew,  Egyjitian,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages.  At  the  age  of  20  he  rotarncd  to  his 
native  country,  and  founded  a  monastery  of 
which  he  was  for  80  years  the  soperior.  He 
wrote  several  hooka  for  the  Instmction  of  the 
numerous  monks  whom  he  had  nndtr  his  care. 
Ho  wad  invited  in  367  to  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stantia  or  Salamis  on  the  island  of  QypraA,  end 
in  this  station  lie  became  known  as  an  ardent 
adversary  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  Apolll- 
narius,  and  of  many  of  the  writing^i  of  Origcn; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  almost  the 
only  Atiianasiatt  Mshop  who  was  spared  bj  l3ie 
Arian.s,  then  in  the  lieiglit  of  their  power.  He 
visittvl  Rome  in  382,  wliere  he  first  met  with 
St.  Jerome.  He  subsequently  made  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  a  lively  c(>ntei4 
with  the  Oriircnist  patriarch  John,  ami  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  he  took  part 
against  Chrysostom.  He  died  at  sea,  while  re- 
tamlng  to  Ojyrm.  His  most  Important  wortc 
is  his  Panarhtm,  a  discourse  directed  against 
heresies,  of  %vhich  he  counted  80.  Of  aJi  tlie 
Oreek  fethers  he  wrote  in  the  poorest  style,  ob* 
(wnre,  unpolislied,  and  withont  order  or  connec- 
tion. A  standard  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Dionysin.s  Pe"  i*  i  i>  (2  vols.  fol..  Paris,  1H22>. 

EPIPUAKY  (Gr.  cvt^oMia,  appearaooe,  mani* 
ftstation),  s  ftstiTal  of  the  Unnstian  cnorcli. 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  appearance  of 
Je^tts  Christ  to  the  magi  or  wisemeu,  who  came 
from  the  east  bringing  him  presents.  It  is  cele- 
brated on  Jan.  6.  It  is  often  called  the  "mani- 
fosLation  of  Christ  to  the  G entiles,"  and  tho 
Greek  church  terTns  it  the  theopliany,  or  a[>[>car- 
aace  of  God.  The  eastern  Christians  gave  it 
also  the  name  of  "fmst  of  light in  Genrnrnj 
it  is  known  as  the  "  festival  of  the  t!.r.  »  holy 
kiuga;"  aud  eorae  of  the  early  fathers  t*K)k  it  to 
be  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  baptism,  when  a 
voice  from  heaven  declared:  "Tliis  is  my  b^ 
loved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'* 

EPIPHYTES  (Gr.  f1r^  uoon,  and  ff>vr»»,  to 
grow).  Thia  title  has  been  giren  to  those  Tege> 
tsble  porasltss  whiob  aie  loond  upon  man  and 
other  animals.  Those  which  grow  witliiu  the 
cavities  of  the  same  are  called  Exrorn  ytcs.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  oodeflnile  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two,  and  as  pomc  species  belong  to 
both  classes,  they  will  for  convenience  sake  Ihj 
considered  together  in  the  present  article.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  yeani  and  since  much 
■ttennon  has  been  glren  to  the  stndjr  of  crvp- 
t(v:\niii  1  nt  iny,  thnt  the  full  nature  and  impor- 
Umcii  of  tho  diseases  created  by  many  of  these 
growths  has  bean  recognised,  and  the  bdief  la 
their  spontaneous  gencr-ition  brcn  given  up. 
Xlie/  dli  btiloug  to  tlie  iuugi  aud  alg«e,  but  we 
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IM  B«t  yet  sii£Bei<ai^  Adfioced  !n  oar  knowl- 
•dgc  of  cryptogamiie  to  itteoipt  any  niinote 
cLts^ificatton,  or  to  distinguUh  oetwoen  these 
two  orders.  Robin  and  KQcheomeistcr,  how- 
CTer,  divide  them  according  to  their  supposed 
lilnct'  ill  the  vej^r^  fJ^M*"  kinj^tlom,  wliile  Virchow 
kud  his  fuUowcrs  cla^^sitv  theui  ioto  those  reoUjT 
pathognomooio  of  disease,  and  thofle  acddent- 
«Uj  oooarring  in  it  For  this  last  arraogement 
fte  two  fbllowiQg  oonditiona  are  necessary,  viz. : 
the  constant  occurrence  of  the  pariisite  in  the 
disease,  and  the  positive  result  of  inoculatioa. 
Ibere  «r»  aome  who  say  that  OTsn  this  is  not 
enonjrh,  and  that  the  furign?mny  carry  the  matter 
oi  cualagioD  attachud  to  it^clf^  and  that  this  prop- 
agates tho  disease.  Schdnloin  throws  out  such 
a  hint  with  regard  to  animal  parasites  when  ho 
advises  oar  cleaning  the  itch  insect  with  brush 
and  bath  before  prweedinjj  to  inoculate,  and 
Ckmeos  of  Franklbrtasks:  "If  we  were  to  find 
coBstHitljr  in  the  vaoeine  nutter  one  tad  the 
same  fungtiH,  by  tho  transportation  of  which 
new  variola  existed,  which  should  we  call  the 
true  inoculating  matter,  ttie  fangus  attached 
to  the  lymph,  or  the  lymph  attaclied  to  tho 
^resf"  The  dwelling  places  of  the  cr\-pto- 
gamiffi  sccni  as  uuivensal  as  their  growth  is  sim- 
ple. Deep  uuler  the  sea  are  l^'ing  beds  of 
algiD ;  winin  the  bowels  of  the  earth  they  may 
be  found ;  the  air  we  br  arlr?  contains  thin),  ;ui  1 
the  winds  waft  tiiem  from  pole  to  pole.  They 
form  ttie  chief  means  of  resolvitig  oeod  ntttter 
into  its  originjj  element's,  and  are  present  and 
are  gone  with  &  rapidity  lUiko  inconceivable. 
Xo  wonder  that  men  believed  in  the  spontane- 
oos  development  of  tboM  fomu^  Ibr  their  ap* 
pearsnee  in  eertidB  ritmtions  seems  othorwisa 
inexplicable.  The  animal  parasites  live  mostly  on 
the  living  ti^ues  of  man ;  with  the  vegetable 
the  reverse  is  generaUj  the  cose,  and  it  is  those 
pnrts  already  decompo«ed  or  dl-seased  which 
furiii  Uicir  chief  support.  They  usually  attack, 
or  better  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
apoQ,  parts  not  intimateljr  conneoted  with  the 
^ftteni  and  soperfieial,  and  lliarefore  less  able 
to  resist  their  influence ;  or  else  they  attend  upon 
loi^  disease,  when  the  stren^j^th  of  the  body  is 
ibMdy  wasted.  Thb  cannot  ba  aaid.  however, 
of  every  tp,>r!es.  The  character  of  the  soil  ex- 
ercises aa  important  iuilucncc  over  their  growth, 
and  may  in  fact  change  it  entirely.  Indeed,  we 
aan  liaraiy  give  any  general  rules;  for  some 
aflbct  an  adc^nntriment,  others  alkaline ;  some 
grow  tipon  the  outside,  where  there  can  be  no 
warmth,  otliers  within  tlie  heated  cavities  of 
the  body ;  some  thrive  best  in  light  and  pure 
sir,  others  in  darkness  and  carbr  ni  icid  ;  porae 
live  in  tluid,  while  others  are  always  found  dry. 
It  will  bo  seen  then  that  all  these  point.s  ma^t 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  attempt 
to  destroy  them,  and  a  universal  parasite  killer 
is  an  ifnpo-:sibi]Ity,  for  what  is  death  to  one 
species  may  b«  tlie  food  of  another.  The  effeot 
tt  their  presence  on  man  is  as  varioos  as  that 
of  the  animal  pnr"-i(cs,  though  less  dnngcrooa. 
Whea  the  pluut  im  found  its  favorite  and 


essential  elements  far  nprodnetion,  tt  grows  at 

once,  be  it  on  the  onter  snrfiMie  or  within  the 

body.  At  first  the  growth  may  be  merely  su- 
perficial ;  but  soon  the  vegetative  process,  the 
mycelium,  b^ns  to  seek  noniabnient  in  deeper 
soil,  and  its  filaments  penetrate  all  tissues,  wher- 
ever the  minutest  hole  is  left  for  its  entrance. 
The  spores  ormyodlom  may,  by  acting  ,  as  a 
foreign  body,  produce  absorption  in  a^acent 
parts,  ai^  thus  make  way  for  their  progress  in- 
ward indefinitely.  When  once  the  spores  gain 
admisMon  we  may  see  the  same  result  as  when 
we  plant  the  seeds  of  hirger  vegetables  in  tiMSoiL 
Tliey  send  forth  (heir  sprouts  upward  and  down- 
ward, pusihing  before  Uiom  whatever  resists 
their  progress.  But  if  in  addition  to  the  sprouts 
we  should  have  oar  socd  increarang  by  self-divi- 
sion, and  to  an  immense  extent,  what  would 
follow  ?  What  wonder  then  if  this  process,  car- 
ried on  beneath  the  less  yielding  skin,  should 
lead  to  inflammation  and  deatmetion  of  tha 
parts ?  The  oidium  alhknns  may  prodtK^c  death 
in  an  infant  by  stopping  the  cesopbagus  or  wind- 
pipe. Impaired  vteion  may  be  caused  by  tlie 
growtli  of  a  fungus  within  the  eye.  Atrophy 
and  deformity  may  resnlt  from  their  presence 
in  the  hair  and  nails.  Erosions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  inflammation  th^  create,  may  bring  on 
ewelling  of  glan^  Fanuitsa  may  also  prove 
ic^nrious  by  irritating  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
pxtjfriiuU  tenicohr^  or  chemically.  Tho  vinous 
fermentation  ia  bvonght  about  by  the  action  of 
a  fungtis  on  sngar,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  Now  saliva  changes 
tho  starchy  compounds  of  food  into  sugar,  and 
the  presence  of  a  fangus  may  oonvert  this  in  turn 
Into  aleoliol*  80  too  the  aareina  vmtHeuH  and 
the  oidium  albican*  may  cause  tho  acetous  and 
lactic  acid  fermentations  respectively.  The  very 
decay  of  vegetable  paraeites  may  produce  pu- 
tridity in  thfir  masses.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground,  however,  to  believe  the  presence  of 
fungoid  growths  in  the  body  or  atmosphere 
has  aqght  to  do  with  the  spread  or  cause  of 
epidemiOB.  We  see  then  tiutt  vegetable  para- 
sites are  able  to  work  a  multitude  of  evils  ufx^n 
mankind,  but  tho  extent  thereof  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  condition  and  size  of  the  oigaa 
affected.  Although  they  may  in  some  instances 
be  as  troublesome,  as  dangerous  to  life  even, 
as  their  animal  relatives,  still  we  are  not  so 
much  sbodted  to  have  oar  liead  oovered  with 
the  spomles  of  the  Ihvns  plant  as  with  pedlenll, 
though  both  are  marks  of  uncleanliin  ^-,  or  to 
know  that  our  stomach  is  filled  with  sarcina, 
aato  suspect  that  a  friglitftd  strongyhis  lies 
coiled  up  in  our  kidney.  Hefore  discussing  tho 
various  species,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  in  a 
few  words  the  nature  and  growth  of  fungi,  ro- 
ferring  for  farther  infomiatioa  to  the  article  on 
Fdhqi.  They  eonstst  of  organa  of  frnetifica-' 
tion,  and  i  n  itritivc  apparatus.  This  last  is 
called  mycelium,  and  is  made  up  of  threadlike, 
more  or  less  compacted,  elongated  cells,  which 
interlace  nnd  f  nvo  no  intimate  connection.  It 
has  sadx  on  uiduiiiiite  form,  and  difiers  so  little 
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in  varioafl  species,  that  from  it  alone  we  eiinnot 
distinguish  them.  It  varies  greatly  &ho  accord* 
ing  to  the  condition  in  whidi  it  grows,  and 
■whether  it  bo  riowcd  damp  or  f]ry.  It  mnj 
exist  without  bearing  fruit,  iis  a  ticc  may  re- 
main harren  in  xmconpeiiial  soil,  but  no  8j><*cie3 
oan  ezirt  vithoat  it^  though  it  may  he  reduced 
to  a  vmj  Imr  d«TcilopiiMnt  when  compared  to 
fbc  fruit-bearing  system.  Subtile  forms  of  my- 
celium have  tlie  power  of  peuatrating  to  remote 
parts,  and  lying  dormant  for  a  long  ttme.  The 
reproductive  sy=t?"i  consists  of  spores,  which 
are  very  small,  and  lu  some  si>ecie'<  arc  enclosed 
in  receptw;le3.  Their  number  is  literally  incal- 
culable, and  thejr  increase  with  immeoae  ra- 
pidity. They  float  freely  fn  water,  and  their 
walls  are  very  strong,  w  that  they  arc  well  cftl- 
oolated  to  travel  far  after  liiaviog  their  birth- 
place. Their  diminotivo  size  enables  them  to 
gain  admission  of  course  into  the  stnallest  crev- 
ices of  the  skin,  or  elsewhere,  and  they  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  great  extreme?  of  tetnper- 
atnre,  bo  that  after  being  kept  ia  a  dry  state  for 
a  long  lapse  of  time  they  are  ftnmd  to  poawM 
their  entire  pristine  vitality.  The  whole  plan 
of  their  development  is  still  little  known,  and 
there  fa  good  reas4m  to  believe  that  many  <^ 
them  are  imperfectly  developed  states  of  other 
plants,  which,  if  tliey  attained  their  proper 
sphere,  might  present  a  more  complex  struc- 
ture; and  when  we  consider  the  va^-t  i)un)b€r 
of  (brnne  into  whieh  a  f^ingle  germ  may  develop 
itself  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  liappens 
to  grow,  their  real  number  may  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  small,  and  this  view  is  adopted 
by  sume  eminent  dermatologists.  "Wc  are  not 
obliged  to  believe,  therefore,  that  distinct  germs 
are  floating  about  in  tlie  atmosphere,  to  account 
for  all  the  species  which  are  found  in  singular 
and  nnlqae  aitoationB;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
such  matrices  as  the  human  gkin  and  mucous 
membrane,  hoofs  of  dead  horses,  (fee.,  should 
produce  fungi  pecnliar  to  themselves.  Some 

Srey  directly  upon  living  tissues,  while  others 
estroy  them  first  and  induce  decomposition, 
before  llie  proper  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment are  attained.  The  fact  of  possible  inocu- 
lation on  healthy  subjects  proves  that  the  pres- 
enco  of  some  forms  at  least  is  the  essential  cause 
of  ttie  disease  connected  with  them.  The  fact 
tiiat  myceliimi  may  exist  for  a  long  time  dor- 
mant|  till  proper  conditiona  are  provided  fur  its 
ftartfier  development,  will  explain  the  sudden 
aii[)earanco  of  a  fungus  in  various  pecnliar  situ- 
ations. In  the  potato  disease,  f<^  instance,  the 
lotiytit  infe4ant  may  show  itselfin  a  few  hours 
on  the  freshly  cut  »nrfaoe  of  a  tuber,  and  on 
luicroiscopio  examination  we  find  mycelium  trav- 
ersing the  cells  in  all  directions.  They  grow 
within  nuts  and  e«g  shells,  in  the  cavities  of 
tomatoes  when  no  lemon  of  the  walls  exists,  and 
are  developed  within  the  bruins  of  birds,  in  the 
cgre  and  bladder  of  man,  and  on  globules  of 
imlk  within  the  udders  of  cows.  Let  any  room 
remain  nndi.^turbed  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
then  examine  the  dust  which  lias  collected,  and 


mnltitndes  of  vegetable  spores  vtaII  bo  famid. 
We  know  not  but  in  each  breath  of  air  we  in- 
hale^ each  dranglit  we  raise  to  onr  Upa,  are  lurk- 
ing germs  wliich,  if  tliey  find  a  proper  nidtts, 
may  make  of  us  a  dwelling-place.  What  need 
then  to  call  to  our  aid  the  theory  of  s|K>ntane- 
oua  development  to  account  for  the  presanoa 
4^  fbea  ao  dangeraoa,  that  ndtiier  time  nor  fba 
powers  of  chemistry  avail  aught  against  tliein. 
which  are  m  subtile  iu  their  invisibility,  and 
may  be  wafted  fVom  one  point  of  the  earth  to 
another  by  wind  and  wave  ? — Among  the  rao^ 
important  of  the  vegetable  parasites  of  man 
is  the  oidium  albicans,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  fhngus  whieh  has  proved 
aneh  a  deatraetiTO  peat  to  the  ^neyaras  of 
southern  Europe  and  Madeira,  viz. :  the  oiUnm 
Tuekeri,  It  forms  the  disease  called  aphths^ 
which  shows  itself  on  the  mncooa  mcmbraM^ 
generally  on  the  tongue  of  infanta,  as  a  soft, 
white,  l>asty,  slightly  elevated  patch.  On  the 
li]is,  liowever,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  becomes  dry,  it  ibrms  dark  brown 
emata.  Ita  eeat  Is  first  the  npper  sorftee  of  the 
epithelial  cel?  .  1  nt  soon  its  filaments  penetrate 
deeply  between  them,  aad  can  no  longer  be  re- 
moved by  art  It  is  found  also  in  the  noofl^ 
windpipe,  stomach,  and  intestine.  It  may  oc- 
cur in  persons  of  every  age,  but  especially  in 
yoimg  cliildren  and  old  individuals  owing  to 
the  liquid  form  of  their  food,  which  allows  any 
aoenmnlatton  In  the  month  to  remain  nndia- 
ttirbed,  and  to  the  long  sleep  necessiiry  to  these 
ages.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  also  in  the 
last  atageacf  many  diseases,  when  the  maeooa 
membrane  is  covered  witli  nitrogenous,  decom- 
posable matter.  According  to  Kfichentneister, 
its  ai)i>earance  is  due  to  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  very  common  in  old  age 
and  Inftney,  and  thb  is  without  doubt  the  most 
frequent  predispo.sing  cause.  Robin  acronnts 
for  its  presence  on  the  nipples  of  nurses  by  the 
supposed  lactic  acid  reaction  produced  tbera^ 
but  it  19,  more  probable  that  the  disease  is  trans- 
ferred thither  with  the  mncns  fhim  the  child's 
mouth,  and  becomes  attached  by  the  ext«n- 
ston  of  the  mycelium  into  the  epithelium.  Oi- 
dinm  baa  also  been  found  in  the  nails  and  m. 
the  surface  of  ulcere.  On  the  disease  called 
diphtheria,  which,  beginning  in  France,  has 
within  the  last  two  years  spread  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  has  reached  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  this  parasite  is  fonnd  to  be  a  con- 
stant attendant.  Whether  its  presence  causes 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  is  merely  the 
result  of  a  prt^per  nidns  oflbrsd  it  by  tiiia  speci- 
fic disea« in>t  easy  to  determine.  In  other 
cases  it  seems  to  give  little  truable  as  a  general 
rule,  though  in  very  young  children  it  may  pro- 
duce diffi(«lty  of  breathing  and  swallowing. 
The  nlceration  which  is  sometimes  fonnd  is 
probably  caused  by  tlie  accompanying  catarrh. 
That  it  is  contagious  is  shown  by  iU  rapid 
spread  in  lugjb  fevmdling  asylums,  and  by  dtr««t 

experiment.    Its  tmrr^frrrrrc  fmm  nTii--  mri'-th 

to  another  in  such  localities  m  easily  anUon>U>od 
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vben  we  ooaoder  Uieir  ooctom*— tiM  nipple 
taken  horn  one  cSifld  and  gi^en  to  another,  l&ed* 

ing  various  cbildren  with  the  smne  spoon,  and  so 
oo.  IIuw  it  apiieora  in  sporadic  cases  also  is 
not  ffiffieolt  to  explain,  believing  as  we  do  tliat 
it  is  an  ordinary  form,  %vliic]i  may  prow  on 
manj  substances,  and  be  trau^ipurtcd  iu  the  form 
of  its  sporules  in  all  directions  by  the  air. — Noth- 
ing nxwe  ihaix  a  sketdi  can  be  given  of  Una 
tarioos  diseaMa  eaoaed  by  these  panuntei,  and 
tijeir  trtatincnt  must  be  entirely  omitted.  For 
com  L  ijit  iicw  sake  they  may  bu  divided  into  tho 
8  following  grouiis:  those  of  the  alimentary 
caanl,  of  the  »calp,  and  of  the  skin.  In  the  first 
TTe  place  the  oidium  albicans  already  descrihed, 
and  here  too  belongs  the  torula  eerevisuB,  or 
jei«t  plant,  ita  near  relative,  which  ia  met  with 
wcamoally  in  all  the  fluid  exoretiona  of  Ae 
body.  It  forms  the  ordinary  cholera  fungus  in 
the  Tomitus  aud  intestinal  discharges  of  this 
disease,  and  is  often  foand  in  the  stomach  and 
attached  to  the  walls  of  tho  intestine  after 
death.  Its  usual  Il^e^cucc  iu  fermenting  fluids 
has  led  to  tho  belief  that  it  was  the  caiisu  of 
each  dtange^  and  we  know  that  when  added  aa 
tvast  it  acta  as  a  trae  ferment;  but  we  do  not 
know  but  that  the  peculiar  chemical  chango 
may  oti'er  merely  the  conditions  for  its  sudden 
appearance  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  Another 
form  of  the  peniciliHin  ghmcum.  Another 
plant,  found  most  cotumonly  iu  the  fluid  of  the 
i?t->uiaeh,  is  the  merismopadia  (or  mrcina)  ten- 
triculif  which  haa  been  usoallv  placed  among 
the  al^BB.  It  has  been  found  auo  In  the  tirine, 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  iu  the  lungs.  Its 
presence  in  the  stomaeh  of  loun  probably  caascs 
BO  symptoms  whatever;  and  Ilasse's  pretended 
dy<(pep:fiia  attributed  to  thin  parasite  is  w  itliout 
any  foundation,  for  it  has  becu  cultivated  iu  tho 
stomach  of  rabbits,  and  no  trouble  cansod  by  its 
presence.  It  is  soppoeed  to  lie  present  most 
sreqnently  in  patients  anflering  from  some 
gastric  di^ase,  organic  or  otherwise,  but  tliis  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  such  only 
vomit,  and  afford  material  or  stimnlna  for  investi- 
gation. If  wo  remove  from  onr  teeth  the  yel- 
lowish white  deposit  which  collects  after  the 
neglect  uf  the  tooth  brush  forseveral  hours,  wo 
ahaJl  find  by  mionMOopio  examination,  in  addi* 
flon  to  the  detritns  of  food,  a  eryptogainie 
p!:int  ca'led  hpUtthrix  bucmUn.  It  is  to  bo 
found  In  all  persons,  however  cleanly  they  be, 
and  forms  a  large  'part  of  tho  tartar  which 
collects  about  the  teeth.  It  prows  with  great 
rapidity  after  eating  sugar,  and  bus  been  hjcu  iu 
the  stomach.  Of  the  parasites  of  tho  scalp,  the 
uehoritm  JSehdnteinii  is  moot  of  all  to  be 
dreaded,  on  aoooont  of  the  deformity  and  disap 

Sreeable  odor  it  gives  rise  to.  It  produces  tho 
i^ease  known  as^ru*,  porrigo  favom^  or  tinea 
lupinota.  Tlie  spores  flrst  settle  upon  the  epi- 
dennis  of  tho  head,  and  s«nd  forth  tlio  myce- 
lium, which  penetrates  tho  liair  follicles  and 
finally  the  whole  course  t)f  the  liair  itself.  Tho 
hair  becomee  pale  and  lustrdesa,  brealu  eaaihr, 
and  ia  wammaMi  at  Us  base  bj  oonoeiitrioa^f 


narked  and  roundish  crosta^  which  smell 
idldy,  am  oonslst  of qmres  aiid  myoelinm.  -  IVom 

one  point  this  fungus  may  spread  over  tlio  whole 
scalp,  producing  baldness  and  scars.  Fortunately 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  for  a  cure  is  almost 
i^lpo•^^sillle.  'Y\l^^  tricophy  fnr}  tonsurans  tm^  T. 
tporuhidm  also  cause  baiduebs  when  tliey  attack 
tue  hair,  and  the  former  produces  the  disease 
called  ringworm  which  isao  iwevalent  in  asjlama 
forehildren.  The mteraiporonilifdiEwtnt likewise 
attacks  the  hair,  and  tlio  M.  mentagrophytet  the 
beard.  Thu  only  vegetable  parasite  which  is 
found  upon  the  sklo  alone  is  tiie  JT.  Ar^, 
whic!i  is  tho  cause  of  the  eruption  which 
is  known  aa  pityriasis  vcrneolor.  Several  of 
the  above-mentioned  species  may  take  root 
npon  the  skin  as  well  aa  the  acalp^  but. they 
never  form  a  welt  mariced  disease  like  ihe  latter. 
Various  kinds  of  cryptogamisB  have  been  ob- 
served in  other  situations,  as  witliin  tho  earv 
eye,  lungs,  and  nails,  but  the  dc.<soriptions  of 
them  arc  very  defective,  and  wo  liardly  know 
where  they  belong.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  they  aro  species  of  fungi  which  have  acci- 
dentally'found  a  favorable  place  for  develop- 
ment — ^Van,  however,  Is  not  the  oolf  animal 
infested  by  tho  vegetable  parasites.  Upon  the 
mammalia  it  is  true  that  few  have  been  ob- 
served, but  thia  rmains  an  almost  unexplored 
field  til  fntnro  invest igatorg.  Many  birds  bear 
tlicni  m  tlieir  retspiratory  apparatus,  especially 
the  owls,  which  inhabit  damp  and  shady  ro- 
treatSi  frequented  by  Amgi.  More  curious  is 
it  to  find  within  the  doaeHdint  cavity  of  an 
egg  mycelium  spreading  throngliout  the  con- 
tents, and  changing  them  by  a  peculiar  chemical 
aetion.  Here  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  thought  to  have  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  justice  of  their  views.  The 
phenomenon,  a  rare  one,  is  produced  by  the 
admission  of  spores  within  the  oviduct  before 
the  egg  shell  Is  formed.  Fish  are  often  token 
covered  with  vegetable  growths,  which  Impede 
their  motion  tijrough  the  water  as  tho  barnacles 
act  upon  shipe.  A  great  many  species  have 
also  been  described  which  are  found  only  upon 
their  gills  and  in  the  cellular  tissue.  In  an 
aauarium,  whenever  an  injury  happens  to  any 
or  its  inhabitants^  the  wounded  surface  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  covered  with  fungoid  growths,  wbieh 
often  attain  a  large  size,  ^'v.t  it  is  the  insect 
tribe  which  suffers  most  from  this  cause ;  for 
their  diminutive  size  is  little  able  to  cope  witb 
tlio  pariisite,  which  when  once  fastened  increases 
at  their  expense,  till  it  exceeds  them  in  size  and 
destroys  them.  Flies  may  bo  seen  at  certain 
seasons  struggling  through  the  air  with  long 
stems  attached,  tho  myee^nm  of  whieh  qiread- 
ing  inward  stops  their  breathing  tubes.  Cer- 
tain species  of  trph<BritB  grow  within  Uio  larvsa 
of  {nsects  in  China  and  Anstralia,  and  complete* 
ly  mummify  them,  that  they  resemble  twigs 
of  wood,  from  which  sprout  forth  branches. 
The  most  imporLmt  of  all,  however,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  is  the  boiTytit  bamana^ 
vhioiilasodeetnMUva  totiiaaQkwonn.  Ttam 
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disease  ii  mnaoardine.  The  cpores  eater 
the  air  tubes  of  ttili  worm,  sending  toefr  myvw- 

rnim  through  its  tissnea,  and  always  cause  its 
death.  After  this  the  plant  poshes  ita  fruit- 
beeridg  atema  Into  thA  outer  wocld,  and  con- 
fcrts  Its  victim  into  a  mass  of  mould,  front 
which  fresh  spores  are  sent  off  to  spread  tho 
dOsease.  Although  it  only  attacks  tho  l&rvm,  it 
nay  by  inocalatioo  be  ooltivated  upon  the 
chryisalis  and  moth.  The  intestines  or  inaeet* 
and  worms  which  live  in  (Itnyr  l  ore 
often  found  filled  with  most  curious  forms  of 
vegetative  life,  as  Dr.  Lddy  has  shown  In  the 
case  of  the  iultu  Urreatri»,  and  the  very  en- 
tozoa  which  dwell  within  their  intestines  are 
oovered  with  similar  growths. — Those  wiio 
would  pomie  this  subject  still  further  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  tho  following  works : 
Robin,  Ilittoire  naturelU  dr*  rt'getaujr  ]>arn*ite$ 

is  vols.  Bvo^  Paris,  1853);  KQcbeumeistor, 
'Uanniil  of  Fanultea,**  trrailated  by  the  Sy- 
denham society  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1R57); 
Berkeley,  **  Introduction  to  Cryptogaiuic  Bot- 
any;" and  Leidy,  "Flora  and  Fauna  within 
Living  Animals,"  in  the  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  voK  v.  and  vi.  (Washing- 
ton, 1853  and  '54). — The  term  EririivTEs  is  also 
applied  bjr  botanUta  to  plants  which  grow  upon 
ofner  Tegetablea,  bnt  whleh  do  not  derive  tbdr 
nourishment  from  them.    (See  Atr-Plantb). 

EPIRUS,  next  to  Tlicssjilj-,  the  largest  prov- 
ince of  ancient  Greece,  in  tlie  S.  part  of  modem 
Albania,  bounded  N.  bv  tiie  territory  of  the 
GraBco-Illyrian  tribes,  K.  by  Thessaly,  8.  by 
^'Ktolia,  Acarnanin,  and  the  Ainhracian  gulf,  now 
gali  of  Arta,  and  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  The 
Ceraanian  monntidna  separated  it  from  Grecian 
niyria;  the  Pindns,  famous  in  mytJiology,  from 
Thessaly.  Its  oUmato  was  mild,  itj«  mil  las^  i'^r- 
file  thtti  Oat  of  other  oarta  of  Greece.  The 
river  Acheron  received  tne  waters  of  tlie  Cooy- 
iiis  within  its  limits,  and  flowed  into  tho  Ionian 
sea.  Both  rivers  tignre  in  mythology  &*  .streams 
of  the  iofenoal  r^oo.  Eptros  was  divided  into 
the  diatrieto  of  <%aonlfl,  MoIoihI^  md  Hies- 
protia,  named  after  the  most  numerous  atid 
powerful  of  its  ancient  trilies.  Ita  most  re- 
maritahle  plaoee  were:  Dudona,  with  the  an- 
cient oraclt^  of  Jupiter,  with  it.s  prophetic 
rustling  tr.  c,  sacred  prove,  nn<l  splendid  tem- 
ple; Canopo  and  Buil  rol  nn,  with  harbors, 
chiefly  commonkattog  with  the  port  of  Braa- 
Anhtm,  im>w  Brindlra,  In  eoothem  Tttdr;  Ani> 
bracia,  the  capital  of  King  Pyrrhri-?  and  his  de- 
scendants, oQ  the  gulf  of  tite  s&me  namej  Ni* 
oopolis  (city  of  victoryX  on  the  aenio  g«N( 
founded  by  Octavianus  ATigtt?tn«<,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  battle  of  Aotitiin,  near  the  op- 
posite i^hore.  The  Epirotes  had  their  share  m 
Gre^an  fame  and  histotj,  though  the  ether 
Greeks  did  not  consider  tnem  as  belonging  to 
the  Hellenic  race.  Pyrrhns  or  Neoptolonms, 
tho  mn  uf  Achilles,  l)ocame  king  of  Kpirus  after 
the  Tnjan  war.  (Mynplasi,  the  mother  of  Al- 
exander the  firent,  WHS  n  princi-w*  nf  t)'.\^  oo'ir.- 
trj>   But  tiicir  mu&t  disuu^uhed.  man  Vi  'js 


King  FjrxTlnB^M-Vn  B.  aX  wha  Inagftyog 
the  wIm  mnomtranefie  of  nls  eblef  rninfiter 

Cineas,  destroyed  iirmies  and  min  il  tin  ^tat i\ 
in  brilliant  campaigns  against  the  Komaus  and 
others.  Oppreancd  by  the  neighboring  MacedoOi 
the  Epirot^is  were  delivered  by  thehr  ancient  en- 
emies, the  Komuua,  but  proved  faithless  to  their 
deliverers.  They  supported  against  them  both 
Antkiohne  the  Uteet  df  Sjria,  and  Peraeoa  of 
Maeedon.  Thejr  were  antNiaed  by  Fatihie 
iEmilios  (108  B.  C),  and  cruelly  chastise  l.  N^i- 
meroua  cities  were  destroyed,  and  150,000  of 
the  tefaeUtanta  were  sold  into  slavery.  Epirus 
was  now  a  province  of  Rome,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  its  eastern  dependencies.  In  1438  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  waa 
wrested  in  1443  by  the  famoosScanderl)^,  prince 
of  Albania.  On  his  death  in  1466  it  was  recon- 
quered by  Mohammed  II.,  and  has  since  been 
ruled  by  Turkish  pashas,  amoog  whmn,  io  the 
Mrljpart  of  the  19th  eentory.  All  of  Janina  db> 
tinguishod  himself  by  his  crimes,  talents,  and 
revolts  against  the  authority  of  tho  sultjin.  The 
insurrection  of  the  Suliotea,  in  southern  Epirus, 
ended  in  tlieir  own  ruin.  As  volunteers  they 
promoted  the  independence  of  Greece  'nithoot 
acliieving  their  own.  T!.'  u u nieni  inliabilaoti 
of  Epirus  are  mostly  Amauts. 

EPIdCOPAOT,  that  form  of  cbnTch  govern- 
ment  in  which  bishops  are  <  stablished  as  chief 
rulers  of  the  ocolesiastical  body,  superior  to 
priests  or  other  elevkal  oAous.  (See  Bmntv 
Cleuot,  Exolasd  (CnrRPiT  nr),  Ensrop.^i, 
CnruriT  (PnoTiisirANT),  MKTn<)Di.«T8,  Komax 
C-\TFiuuo  Cnrarn.) 

EFIbOOPAL  CUUBCIL  Pbotestast,  in  the 
ITnlted  SUtee^  that  eeoleaiastieal  body  whieh 
claims  to  be  an  offalioot  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
laad.  Previous  to  the  American  revolution 
memlHsrs  of  the  church  of  England  were  con- 
stantly settling  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies.  In 
Maryland  especially  they  were  very  nu meroua, 
and  in  l')!t2  they  seem  to  have  constituted  a 
mi^oritj  of  the  popnlation  eofltoiently  large  to 
establish  their  religion  aa  the  rdKgion  flia 
colony.  In  accordance  with  the  traditional  views 
of  the  mother  church,  they  held  to  the  necessity 
of  the  episcopal  office  in  order  to  give  validity 
to  certain  of  tho  ecclesiastical  functri^ns.  Na 
bishop,  however,  was  pryvided  for  tiicta  until 
after  tho  peace  of  1788.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Episcopal  chorob  in  this  oonntry  was  under  tha 
oreralgbt  of  the  bishop  of  Londao,  and  Amer* 
ican  candidates  for  the  ministry  wore  under  tho 
necessity  of  crowing  the  Atlantic  in  order  to 
ohCaln  orders.  Efforts  had  indeed  been  eeveral 
times  made  in  the  old  conntrv  to  spcnre  an  epis- 
copate in  the  colonies;  hut  theso  etibrtjj  were 
always  defeated  by  a  twofold  infiuence.  There 
was  in  Engiaod  an  nnfriendly  feeling  toward  tfaa 
meamre,  TOT  the  most  part  growing  ontof  eertida 
political  complications;  and  there  was  in  the 
colonies  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  of  episcopacy, 
arirfng  from  the  experience  of  the  cunoeetlon 
|,fLf,y till- nii itjior  conntry. 
Bishops  wiiiioui.  iurdly  titles  and  princely  in- 
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,  «Dd  ftotborHgr  in  Mrt  «t  iMufcof  a  po- 
Ikieal  «lMmKter,  wet«  niikiiowii,  mi  by  manf 

Wl'ieved  to  be  iinpos.*lble.  It  is  also  afTirtiKu 
that^  especially  in  Nc-w  England,  a  fear  that  if 
tfc*  wlonial  depeDdency  of  oar  country  on  Ui» 
crown  of  England  hIiotiIcI  be  much  lunger  per- 

Eetuau^,  the  e^tablkLuieot  of  an  episcopate 
ke  that  in  EngLind  woald  be  inevitable,  con- 
tribnted  mach  to  the  nasi  whioh  oharaet«ris«d 
•tmggle  for  AmerioM  tedependeooe.  Tn 
thy  of  things,  as  was  natunil,  whc-n  the 

war  luui  actually  broken  oat,  some  of  the  church 
of  England  peopk^  tnd  more  especially  those  of 
the  northern  states,  were  opposed  to  it,  nnd  be- 
came whut  were  called  tories;  while  others,  and 
«|Meblly  thoce  in  the  southern  states,  heaitily 
wponsed  the  cause.  Washington  himself  was  a 
church  of  England  man  before  the  revolution, 
aad  after  the  treaty  of  ]>ou<>o  ho  remained  and 
in  tiie  oommnnion  of  tlie  Protestant  Episoo* 
pnl  dniroh.  Mr.  Dueh^,  the  first  cbapwn  to 
MBfTML  WW  a  church  of  Enghind  clci^'man ; 
and  IKabop  White  of  Peunsylvaoia,  the  first 
■residing  bishop,  was  from  the  first  an  ardent . 
friend  of  American  independence.  As  early  as 
Aug.  1762,  a  plan  had  been  proposed  for  a  union 
and  organization  of  "  the  church  «>f  Eii(;laiid 
peo^e"  into  an  independent  branch  of  the  church 
«f  Christ.  No  organitatioo,  however,  was  com- 
pleted until  Sept,  1786 ;  but  before  this  the  Epis- 
oopahana  of  Conoeotioat  elected  the  Rev.  Samuel 
gaabnrj,  D.D.,  to  be  their  bishop.  Dr.  Scabury, 
In  consequence  of  some  political  obstacles  to  his 
getting  his  ordinatkm  In  England,  went  to  Scot- 
land,  and  w:i.s  consecrated,  Nov.  14,  IT-^l,  by  8 
Scottish  bisbiuis,  Robert  Kilgour,  Arthur  Petrie, 
and  Jblitt  Skinner,  at  Abenieen.  The  general 
conrpntion,  however,  which  met  in  IT^S,  mnde 
appii<  attfm  to  the  Engii-nh  church  for  the  conse- 
cr»u<iii  of  more  bisho|)sof  the  American  church. 
For  this  office  Dr.  William  Whito  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost  of  New  York 
had  l>een  ilcsignatod  and  elected,  each  respect- 
ively by  the  parishes  in  the  states  to  which 
the^  belonged.  Hiey  were  coaseemted  In  fhe 
L.'imbeth  palace  cluifMjl,  Feb.  4,  1787.  and  on 
Sept.  19,  1790,  Jiuoes  Madison  of  Virginia 
waa  In  Kke  manner  consecrated  for  the  Aiuer> 
lean  church  in  Virginia.  In  1789  the  gen- 
eral convention  met,  consisting  of  the  tnen 
bishops  (aUhonph  Provoost  took  little  or  no 
active  port  in  its  doings),  and  clerical  and  lay 
iirfegatca  fttmi  eaeh  of  the  states  in  whidi  any 
diocesan  organization  had  been  efTected.  At 
this  meetiog  a  consiitutiou  and  kws  fur  the  or- 
ganiziition  and  government  of  the  church  as  a 
provincial  brand)  of  the  catholic  church  of 
Christ  were  adopted.  The  EngUsh  prayer  book, 
asrfvi>e<i  and  ad.inted  to  the  altered  jMilUieal 
circumstance  of  the  country,  was  a«t  forth  to 
be  used  in  all  the  oongregationa  after  Oet.  1, 
IflO,  and  it  rcriia!n><  unchanged  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  alterations  thus  made  in  the  En^;- 
lish  formularies,  it  is  declared  that  "thi^  ii  rch 
is  f;ir  fr<  >in  intending  to  depart  f^om  tlie  church 
of  EogkuMl  ia  any  essenUal  p<nnt  of  dootrinei 


disoipUne^  or  worsfiip,  or  further  than  local  cir- 
enmstanoes  require.'^  And  it  has  been  held  that 

in  c»)nse<|iK  nce  of  tliis  dtclaration  in  the  preface 
to  the  American  prayer  book,  as  well  as  on 
general  principles,  tho  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  retains  all  the  com- 
mon and  canon  law  of  the  English  church,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  "  it  may  have  been  deemed  in- 
applicable by  its  loctU  circumstances,"  referred 
to  in  the  preface,  or  modified  or  repealed  by 
express  lcf:i>latiun.  The  Prolchtant  Ejii^copal 
church  in  tlie  United  States  retains  from  the 
aborbb  of  England  the  Apostles*  and  Kieena 
cTi'  l^.  the  XXXIX.  articles,  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication ii\  refcrcucu  tothtjcouuectionof  thecivii 
government  with  the  churcli,  and  tlie 
and  baptiraaal  offices.  But  for  the  communion 
office  it  has  rather  followed  the  Scotch  tlian 
tlio  English  church  in  placing  a  prnyt-r  of  con- 
secration and  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  eonseerated  elements  before  the  admini^ra- 
tion  of  them  to  tho  rommnnirants.  and  has 
even  added  to  tlie  Scotcli  service  a  few  words 
mdcing  still  more  nnaniblguouB  tlio  eucliarut> 
ical  character  of  tho  sacrament.  Tlie  American 
church  has  also  stricken  out  from  its  form 
for  visiting  the  sick  the  fonnida  for  private  ah- 
•olution ;  and  in  tho  exhortattou  preceding  the 
admlnbUratton  of  the  holy  oommnnion,  it  haa 
omitted  tho  direct  reference  to  and  advice  in 
favor  of  private  ("oufejwioii  to  the  priest,  and 
absolution  from  liim.  In  this  revision  of  tlie 
offices.  Bishops  Seabury  and  White  were  chiefly 
instrumental  as  the  gui  liujj;  minds,  and  Bishop 
White  has  left  behind  liis  testimony  to  tlie  har- 
mony and  agreement  of  views  and  feelings  with 
whidi  they  ooOperated  in  the  perfimnanoa 
of  this  ta«k.  Tn  the  offices  of  in^titntiou,  es- 
tablished in  1S04  and  set  forth  with  alterations 
In  1808,  the  word  "sacerdotal"  is  introduced 
as  describing  tho  functions  of  the  Chritstion 
ministry.  This  is  regarded  as  significant  and 
giving  definiti venet^-«  to  the  viuw  taken  of  tho 
nature  and  offices  of  Uie  Christian  ministry  in 
tills  branoh  of  the  church.  The  theory  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  chnrcli,  like  that  of  tho 
£n^;li»h  churcft,  is  that  iu  order  to  be  a  valid 
branch  of  tho  cbonh  of  Christ  it  must  have 
the  Holy  Seriptares  and  the  ancient  cathoHo 
creeds,  the  ministry  in  an  unbroken  lino  of  suc- 
cession fnim  tlie  apostles,  and  in  tho  exercise  of 
lawful  jurisdiction;  and  that  the  Christians  of 
any  nation  with  these  conditions  constitute  a 
national  branch  of  tho  clnirch  of  Christy  totally 
iiuiepeudeut  of  tlie  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of  any  foreign  church  or  bishop,  subject  on^ 
nndcr  Chriht  to  the  authority  of  tlie  uniTerm 
church  in  general  council  assembled ;  and  that 
OS  such  they  have  jurisdiction  over  all  tlicir 
members  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith  to 
interpret  and  decide,  and  in  matters  of  worship 
arid  (ii  etpline  to  legishite  and  ordain  such  rites 
and  ceremonies  ns  may  seeni  most  conducive 
to  edification  and  godliness,  ]>rovided  they  bo 
not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Scrip* 
tores  and  the  creeds,  «s  already  said,  (ho  Frot> 
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fatmt  Episcopal  ohorch  has ;  the  uiinUtr^  al^^o 
it  lias  obtained  throof^  the  minbtry  of  Uie  £ng- 
church,  and  pr<-f^rvvi  in  accordance  wkh 
tUii  ccclosiaHticai  cauuus  and  usage:}  which  hiivo 
prevailed  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Its 
ri^t  to  lawful  jortediotkm  must  ftond  on  oir- 
eanutanom  and  fteto  peonliarly  Its  ovn^  and 
found  in  its  history  ancl  condition.  In  tlic  first 
place,  it  was  plautcd  by  meuiberii  of  the  English 
church,  and  in  what  was  then,  and  continued 
to  be  until  the  American  colonies  became  an  in- 
dependent iiatiouul  teovcreiguty,  a  part  of  the 
English  dominions.  The  settlers  of  Jamestown 
OMDQiiatiielangoagsof  tbeirohartor,  to  ''dis- 
Qover  and  to  proMoata  tthe^aaUj  the  fall  pos- 
session of  all  hiich  licathcn  lands  as  wcro  not 
actUAlly  po^s»e»j«ed  by  any  Christian  priaco  or 
peoiik,"  and  *'to  eMtaUiai  there  both  the  do- 
minion of  thu  British  crown  and  the  jari  <liotion 
of  the  Eijgii^i  church,  provided  always  that  the 
statutes  devised  should  be,  as  near  as  conve- 
niently mitfht,  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  ^icy 
of  Kn^'Iaim,  and  not  against  the  true  Chrutian 
faitli,  as  profesMd  in  tlio  chnrcli  of  England.^' 
Tiiey  remained  a  iMU  t  of  Uiu  English  church  so 
long  OS  tlie  colonies  remained  a  part  of  tho  Eng- 
lish dominions  and  dependencies.  Holding  with 
the  English  cliurch  that  episcopal  ordinatiuu  is 
necessary  to  valid  jurisdiction  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  nomaeataaajwlMfe,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  drardk  baa  diiregaitled  the 
organization !4  of  the  various  Protestant  denom- 
inations iu  the  country,  m  none  of  them  have 
what  iha  regarda  ai  a  viilid  episcopate.  She 
does,  however,  acknowledge  tlie  validity  of  tho 
orders  conferred  in  the  Roman  Cathultc  clturch, 
but  disregards  tlie  claim  of  her  ministry  to  Ju- 
risdiotion  within  the  United  States.  This  would 
follow  from  the  fiwt  of  her  first  institation  in 
this  country,  beiiix'  planle<l  hero  not  only  be- 
fore the  Koiaan  Catholics  had  made  a  perma- 
naot  settlement,  but  by  tho  English  church,  and 
in  territory  which  it  is  claimed  at  that  time  be- 
longed to  its  jurisdiction.  In  this  state  of  facts 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  has  always  re- 
garded the  Romish  clergy  as  schismatics  and 
UtruderH,  possessing?  no  right  to  jurisdioHon 
until  -  1  Ii  time  a-  il;  y  shall  confonu  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Prot- 
astant  Eplsec^  ohorch,  and  submit  to  her 
authority. — ^Tho  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  correspond  in  numl)er  and  ex- 
tent with  tho  states,  except  that  Kew  York  has 
two,  and  otbera  are  Cut  being  organized  in  the 
territories.  The  church  has  missions  in  Africa, 
ChiiKi,  and  Greece.  It  has  o'J  bishops,  includ- 
ing tho  missionary  bishops,  over  2,000  clergy, 
and  abont  800,000  eoranraidamt  members,  and 
includes  a  population  estimated  at  about  2,fH)0,- 
000.  In  cacn  diocese  there  is  an  organized 
oonvention  consisting  of  bishop,  clergy,  and  lay 
delegates  chosen  bv  Uie  people.  These  conven- 
tions meet  annaally,  and  provide  for  all  the 
details  of  local  and  specific  lej^iblation.  The  dio- 
oeses  ore  organized  into  a  general  convention, 
wbidiiDaMaaDcaitit  yaaia.  It  coiutola  of  all 
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the  bishops  iu  the  actual  exercise  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates, 
4  of  each  order  chosen  from  each  diocese  by  its 
convention.  They  sit  in  2  houses,  and  not  only 
is  tho  concurrence  of  both  1j ou-i  ^  ntx-essary  for 
the  passage  of  any  canon  or  law  of  the  charoh. 
bat  also  a  in  ease  tt  la  adced  of 

cndi  of  the  3  order-^,  bishops,  priests,  and  laity, 
iu  order  that  any  measure  may  become  a  law 
and  so  bindingnpon  the  church.  The  aontribiH 
tions  in  money  for  church  objects,  over  and 
above  what  was  expended  in  erecting  and  re- 
pairing church  edibces  and  in  the  .suiijK)rt  of 
the  parochial  daisy,  amounted  in  IdoS  to 
$1,273,479  U.  Thto  aom  waa  abaoat  wfaoDy 
expended  in  support  of  the  poor,  and  in  sastain- 
iug  tiie  missions,  diocesan,  domciitic,  and  fureigo. 
In  conseqaenoe  of  its  total  disconnection  from 
the  state  and  political  complications,  tho  Protec- 
tant Episcopal  church  has  had  a  degree  of  uui- 
ty,  harmony,  and  peace,  unknown  to  the  mother 
church  in  Englaoa,  and  ita  increase  by  a  com- 
panion of  atatistica  shows  a  gain  In  nmubefa 
of  20  or  30  |)er  cent,  above  the  incroivse  in  the 
population  of  tho  country  since  the  time  of  its 
organization. 

EPISCOPIT*?,  PiMo-:.  n  Dutch  theologian, 
whose  origmul  iiuifio  w  as  Iii.schop,  born  in  Am- 
sterdam, in  1583,  died  tliere,  April  4, 164S.  He 
was  educated  at  Leydeui  reoelviog  theological 
instructions  tnun  Gomar  and  Annuf  as ;  and  hia 
attachment  to  the  Anninian  system  exposed  him 
to  the  enmity  of  the  then  dom'mant  Calvinistio 
party.  In  1810  he  became  a  pastor  in  a  village 
near  Rotterdam,  and  in  1611,  notwithstanding 
his  yuuih,  he  was  chosen  one  of  tj  ministers  wlio 
were  to  defend  Arminianism  in  a  conference 
pointed  by  the  8tate»>geaeial.  In  1612  ho  waa 
invited  to  fill  the  ebttr  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
w  hich  Gomar  had  just  quitted.  IIo  now  bocimo 
the  object  of  unceasing  attacks,  and  was  accused 
with  equal  injostioe  of  being  a  Socinian,  and  ef 
having  combined  with  the  Cath  i  lies  to  ruin  Prot- 
estantism; and  the  popular  annno&ity,  u)  ea^sily 
excited  iu  religions  causes  at  that  era,  became 
directed  against  him  and  his  family.  In  1618 
the  synod  of  Dort  was  called,  and  Epi<copias 
with  some  of  his  friends  presented  himsvlf  bo- 
iore  that  assembly.  But  Itaurice  of  Orange, 
ttttder  whose  ansptoes  the  synod  was  held,  waa 
opposed  to  partisans  who  preached  at  the  svmo 
time  civil  and  reiigiouii  liberty,  and  the  Armin- 
iana  found  tliemselves  excluded  from  taking  aaj 
other  part  in  the  cottferences  Uwn  that  of  an- 
swering questions.  Kpi.^ciipiQS  then  vainly  took 
up  his  pen  1  I  (k'fond  his  faith  ;  the  Arminian  or 
remonstrant  clergymen  were  diUMxiod,  and  as 
they  reftased  to  renounoe  for  the  rotura  the  per- 
formance of  j  n-^toral  duties,  they  were  banished. 
Episoopius  lived  iu  retirement  in  Brabant  and 
Franca  tin  1626,  when,  more  tolerant  principles 
having  prevailed  in  Holland,  he  returned  tliitlier, 
preached  at  Rotterdam,  and  ailcr  1C34  taught 
theology  in  the  new  colle>,'o  e-tablished  by  hia 
friends  in  Amsterdam.  To  Arraioiua  behingi 
tiM  diatlnotioa  of  hvrk^  foondad  tha  .tmit,  b«l 
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£^p«oo|Miu  WM  Um  tbeolosiaii  who  fint  derct 
vpti  its  ii9em  -with  aUn.  Seride  his  nanj  ooo- 

trover^ial  pieces  the  mo  t  imp  i;*:int  of  bis 
writings  is  the  ImtUutmies  Theologim.  A  col- 
lection of  his  works  was  pHblished  by  OoorofltkB 
(*2  voli.  fol.,  Atnstcrdam.  1650). 

i-i^lSTUL^E  UBSCUKOKUM  YIRORUM 
(letters  of  obsctire  men,  the  word  ohaeuri  being 
iiitMided  to  mean  at  the  araw  tUna  igDonnt  and 
ilSbctal  penonaX  »  eoBao^  of  astirioal  letters 
in  dog  Latin,  published  annnvmoTuly  in  1515 
and  1517,  the  first  part  at  llogenau,  by  the 
learned  publisher  Angst,  the  second  at  Basel 
by  Froben,  though  Venice  is  named  on  the  title 
pag\:  m  ihe  place  of  pablicatiou.   These  letters 
are  coospicaons  in  the  history  of  the  roforma- 
tioain  Gtrmaoj.  Atth«i  time  John  Pfeffer- 
Itorti,  a  coPTttrted  Jew,  and  Jaoob  Hoogstraaten, 
wert"  fitreinost  nrrn  i    'liir-c  'n  Ci>1ojjne  who  en- 
deavumi  to  ktx'p  down  the  light  of  independent 
thought  develof^ed  by  the  etody  of  ih»  dasrioa. 
A  Tiolortt  liti  rnry  feud  between  them  and  the 
fiberal  uiitikors,  Heuchlin  especially,  caosed  the 
poblication  of  the  Epittola,  a  keen  and  caustic 
Mtire  00  tbo  ignonooe  and  parrersity  of  the 
ahi]gyatthattraie.  Tben  was  much  nneertain- 
ty  in  re<rard  to  their  author  11;  .  Renchlin, 
Eraamos,  and  Ulric  von  Hutten  wcro  severally 
aopposed  to  have  been  the  authors.  Bat  eare- 
fnl  inve'itipation  liit^  shown  that  there  was  a 
luT'^  nombcr  of  contributors,  including  Ulric 
TOO  Hntteo,  Herman  van  den  Buschc,  E.  Hess, 
?Bt«r  Eberbaoh,  fibegioa,  Sommerfdd,  Casa»> 
ifas,  PSridieliiier,  Wolfgang  Angst,  and  Jacob 
Fochs,  for  the  first  voliime,  and  bosiilo  tliera, 
Herman  van  Noevar  and  F.  Fi<^clicr  for  the  sec- 
ond. The  J^Mtolvwere  ])roliibltc(]  by  the  pope 
h  1517,  iu  conseqnenco  <  f  vvljich  their  popularity 
increased.  TJio  book  has  been  frequently  repub- 
lished. The  best  editions  are  those  of  Frankfort 
(1648),  London  in  lSnu>  (do  year  giveii)|  that 
aditcd  by  Malttairaat  London  (1710),  anew  edi- 
tion hy  Rotermnrd  (Hamburg,  1B2T),  another 
byMQnch  (Leipsic,  1827),  and  the  latest  by  O. 
Mdnng  (Leipaie,  18S9).    The  latter  indadea 
al«o  a  3d  volunio,  published  fur  the  fiist  tiino 
in  lOttU.    The  satirical  form  of  the  EpiatoUs  has 
on  several  occa«ioas  been  imitated  by  more  mod- 
ern antbom  Opo  of  tbeae  imitations  ia  .fira*- 
Ma  JV«f»  Ofmurormt  Vtrorum,  publMwdf  by 
Prof.  Sotiwetschke,  at  Hollo  (1849>,aa  aaatize 
on  the  German  porliflment. 

EPITHELinM  (Gr.  ,ni,  npon,  and  5^X17,  a 
nipple),  the  layer  of  cells  lining  the  internal 
fri'e  surfaces  of  tho  body,  continuous  with  the 
epi'Jimiis  which  cxivers  the  external  surface 
of  tbe  tkin.  It  anaea  from  cells  Uke  the  ep- 
Idernifsi,  which  era  developed  and  thrown  off 
ill  tl  m  same  manner  in  loth  Ffrnrtures;  the 
epiiiiclium,  however,  serves  for  totally  distinct 
]Kiri>o«)eri  in  the  animal  eoonomy,  as  from  the 
Foft  and  moist  surfaces  covered  by  its  cells 
aro  elaborated  tho  virions  Pccrctions  of  the 
body.  A  oontinoons  layer  of  its  celU  may  be 
traced  the  whole  length  hi  the  aLimentary  canal, 
along  the  other  moowa  nMtnbcaMa  into  the 


l^anda  and  Cglttek^  am.  the  aarmiB  and  qmovial 

nembranee  and  fhe  eoata  of  tiie  blood  veaaela 

anl  nlsorln:  lit-.  Tin-  two  j)rincipal  among 
the  numerous  forma  of  epitlielHd  tuAiA  are  the 
tessellated  or  pavement  epitiieliom,  and  the 
cylindrical  epitlieliuin.  Tin-  tessellated  epi- 
thelium lines  tho  ijerous  and  f^ynovial  mem- 
branes, the  blood  vessels,  the  follicles  of  most 
of  the  oatanaooa  and  mnoona  gkndai  end  manj 
parts  of  the  mnoona  membranaa;  the  oelb  ore 
generally  fl  itforied  and  polygonal,  forming  by 
their  contact  a  kind  of  pavement,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lajefi  ia  nanaify  amalL  The  cylinder 
epithelium  covers  the  nmcons  membrnno  of  tbo 
alimentary  canal,  the  larger  ducts  of  tl^e  glands, 
the  vas  deferens,  and  the  urethra;  its  cells  are 
eyUndtnf  omoged  aide  by  nd&  one  end  reatiog 
on  the  boaemant  membrane,  the  other  forming 
the  free  surface.  Tlieso  two  tclnds  pass  into  each 
other  at  varioaa  points,  giving  rif^e  to  variooa 
tranidUonfonna»  andbodi  are  often  fringed  with 
delicflto  filaments  nr  cilia,  varying  in  Icrif^'th  from 
Ti.lvT      3t.»»»  inoh.   (fceo  Cilia).  Cil- 

iated epithelium  is  found  in  the  cerebral  cavi- 
ties, the  ramifioationa  of  the  bronchi,  the  air 
pssages,  with  thefr  naaal,  frontal,  maxillary,  and 
lachrymal  appendages,  the  posterior  faucet,  and 
Eustachian  tube;  their  function  seems  to  be  to 
expel  the  secretions  of  these  varioiiB  inembranca. 
The  epithelial  like  the  epiderniir  , ^  lis  are  in  a 
state  of  coatiuuid  separation  and  l  uucvval,  more 
rapid  according  to  the  activity  of  the  connected 
function;  the  introdnotion  of  nutrient  loattera, 
the  separation  of  effete  enhatanoafs  the  ▼ariooa 
products  of  secretion,  Bn(?the  development  of 
the  reproductive  particles,  are  effected  by  the 
agency  of  epithelinm  oalta. 

EPlZOA  (Gr.  fTrr,  upon,  and  (uov,  an  ani- 
mal). This  term  as  u&ed  by  Oweu  siguilies 
only  a  singtdar  class  of  humbly  organuced  artic- 
ulate animala,  which  infest  the  skin,  gills,  and 
^ea  of  marine  animala.  We  shall  give  it,  how- 
ever, a  niuc^i  mnro  compreliensivo  meaning 
and  describe  under  it  th«  most  important  olf 
tlie  external  ]>arasites  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  all  belong  to  tlio  order  artieulafa,  and  to 
the  elastics  ermtaccay  araehnida,  and  inaecta. 
Beginning  with  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  the  entoxoa,  many  of  them 
posseaa  Bmited  powera  of  locomotion,  and  eoo- 
sequeutly  must  pass  the  whole  term  of  their 
existence  upon  the  animals  they  infest;  but 
that  as  we  ascend  in  tho  scale  of  organization, 
and  come  to  the  araolmida,  and  especially  tho 
insecta,  there  is  no  lotipcr  this  dependence  upon 
a  fixed  position  for  sustenance  and  habitation, 
and  that,  more  independent  of  the  will  of  othenL 
fhey  only  moke  nae  of  their  hoata  for  oeddental 
nourishment,  or  compel  them  to  take  charge  of 
their  young  while  in  a  helpless  condition.  We 
shall  consider  tho  roost  important  of  them  in  the 
order  of  this  classification,  referring  tor  tbeiranat* 
omy  and  general  description  to  theorticleareapeo- 
tively  devoted  to  these  classes.  I.  Crtutaeea, 
Tb»  paraaitio  representatives  of  this  class  ore 
MMadtotbe  pcecilopodona  eatomoatraco,  and 
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are  found  oolj  upon  mtriiM  animal^  beiog  in 
fiujt  the  nilwatataa  ftvr  Imeeta,  wUdi  eamral 

live  beneath  tbe  water.  These  are  iifriiin  "^tib- 
dtvidcd  into  the  lemeadat  and  tho  tiphononloinfu, 
which  together  formed  Owen's  olaas  of  epiroji. 
TliL'  former  of  these  have  for  a  hjiig  tiino  puzzled 
the  naturalist  ou  account  of  their  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. Aristotle  and  Pliny  described  tlieai ; 
iiimiBae  placed  them  among  the  moUuMa ;  !>• 
lamarok  removed  them  to  the  aanelldes;  and 
Cuvier  arrftnged  them  among  his  intestinal 
worms.  The  form  of  these  animals  is  very 
Tariom  and  fimtastic,  but  they  are  mostly  of  an 
elongated  shape,  with  tubuSnr  n.  <  ks  of  a  liomy 
consistency,  at  tlie  end  of  wiucii  is  the  mouth 
armed  with  sharp  implementn,  by  which  they 
attooh  themsdvee  to  the  eiresi  giUL  and  fleab 
of  fishes,  and  mok  their  hlooa.  The  femalee 
have  long  platru>sc'  rti)pen(lagos  attached  poste- 
riori/, wiiich  ore  the  ovaries.  The  moles  ore  im> 
perfeetlj  known.  The  young,  when  flrathatob* 
ed,  are  of  an  oval  sliape,  and  possess  natatory 
limbs,  by  aid  of  which  they  seek  their  proper 
host,  and  which,  when  this  object  is  accom- 
plished, are  either  transformed  b/  metamor- 
phosis Into  grasping  organs,  or  m  loat.  They 
are  often  found  iu  great  numbers  attached  to 
the  some  fish,  and  some  are  even  6  or  8  inches 
long.  They  occasionally  ezdte  even  the  largest 
sword  or  sun  fish  to  such  a  state  of  desperation 
by  the  torments  they  inflict,  that  they  dash 
themselves  upon  the  beach.  They  Inhabit 
both  fresh  ana  aalt  water.  The  nphonotUma 
are  of  a  higher  order.  Iliey  have  an  oral,  flat- 
tened body,  which  is  partially  protected  by  n 
hard  shield  or  carapace,  and  are  provided  with 
8  or  4  pairs  of  feet  armed  with  sharp  claws, 
by  means  of  wliich,  and  sucking  di>k3,  they  fix 
themselves  to  the  blkin  of  fishes,  and  soft  ports 
of  Crustacea  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Por- 
ticolar  qieeiea  generally  infest  particular  fishes ; 
and  as  scarcely  any  fish  is  free  from  them,  we 
may  thus  form  an  estimate  of  tht-ir  numlKTs. 
They  move  with  considerable  rapidity  over  the 
body  of  the  fish,  and  may  leave  it  for  another 
host.  The  ealigiy  of  which  as  many  as  30  or 
40  hove  been  removed  from  a  single  codd^h, 
ore  generally  found  on  weak  or  diseased  fishes 
on  Uie  parietes  of  the  mouth  and  bronchial 
cavities,  bat  are  unable  to  suck  tlieir  blood. 
Fisli.  i  iiii  n  coll  them  fish  lice.  The  cyaimu  is 
sometimes  found  in  such  numbers  upon  the 
whales  of  the  sonthern  ocean,  as  to  entirely 
strip  them  of  their  epidermis,  and  to  prcKlu(>o  a 
white  color  recoguixed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. None  of  the  crustaoeons  parasites  are 
«ver  found  on  terrestrial  animals.  II.  Arach- 
'  nida.  In  this  class,  nearly  allied  to  the  in^^ects, 
we  find  a  body  divided  into  two  principal  pnrtH, 
vi&.  cepholothorox  and  abdomen,  and  provided 
with  4  pairs  of  legs.  The  abdomen  may  be 
snljdivided  into  several  Bograenta.  The  only 
parasites  belonging  to  it  ore  included  in  the 
order  Marina  or  mites.  These  are  minute  ani- 
mal^ in  which  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
are  blended  in  one  oval  maas.   In  their  imma- 


taxe  state  thej  have  but  8  pates  of  legs ;  th« 
4th  they  acquire  later.  Befim  taking  up  iSbm 

true  niitfs.  however,  it  will  bo  best  to  describe 
brielly  t^vi>  (renera  which  are  found  oa  naon, 
viz. :  lin'j  7 'a /a  and  tUmodez.  The  first,  some- 
times called  pentasiomum,  litis  an  elongated, 
cylindricul  body,  made  up  of  alternnto  rings 
and  constrictions,  and  is  abont  half  nn  inch  in 
length.  Its  head  is  armed  with  two  large  book* 
resemblinf thethoraof araaeboab.  Itlsftmnd 
cri<  Id-cd  in  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  cysts  oa 
the  surface  of  the  liver  in  n^roes.  Another 
species  (£,  jWms)  la  now  and  then  met  with  in 
po$t  mortem  examinations  encysted  on  the  sor- 
fooe  of  tlie  liver  of  whiter,  but  is  still  oftener 
found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  herbivore 
and  dogs.  The  demode  /olUemiortm  beat* 
also  llw  generle  names  ottiFut  md  sCssesen,  sped 
is  the  pimple  mite  or  dwi  11(  1  i!i  the  foiricles  of 
the  human  nose.  As  long  ago  as  tlie  middle 
of  the  17th  century  it  was  knows  1^  an  ani- 
mal inhabited  the  comedon,  but  not  until  1842 
was  the  subject  investigated,  by  Henle  and 
Simon  at  the  some  time.  The  head  of  this  mi- 
croscopic parasite  is  separated  from  its  body  by 
o  kalf-moon-shaped  constriction,  and  is  fhmiri^ 
ed  with  a  double-jointed  papilla  armed  with 
sharp  hooks  or  sows.  The  4  pairs  of  legs  are 
diort,  and  eonrist  of  8  joints  which  move  with 
diflSculty,  and  arc  tipped  nccordinp  to  some  au- 
thorities witli  8  claws,  to  others  with  but  one. 
Several  f<Htn8  are  met  with  owing  to  diflTerence 
of  age  and  sex.  First  we  see  one,  the  liaard> 
like  tail  of  which  is  8  times  the  length  of  the 
1  l_v.  The  eontentjof  this  extremity  are  (gran- 
ular, and  of  a  dork  color,  consisting  of  fat  glo- 
bidea.  In  another  Ibrm  the  shape  is  neariy  the 
same,  but  tlie  whole  animal  is  smaller,  and  has 
but  8  pairs  of  legs ;  this  is  undoubtedly  imma- 
ture. Still  a  third  presents  itself  with  a  body 
like  that  first  de^'ribed,  but  with  a  hinder  ex- 
tremity no  longer  thun  the  l>ody,  and  of  a 
pointed,  conicnl  form,  displaying  transverse 
chittuoos  rinss.  It  seems  much  more  planeible 
to  eonrider  tali  the  nude,  thaA  to  enppose  thai 
the  tails  of  the  former  varieties  eventually  drop 
otf  or  shorten.  No  definite  internal  structure 
has  yet  been  made  out.  Wodl  and  some  other 
observers  think  they  have  made  out  within  the 
body  of  the  female,  and  in  the  field,  immatnre 
forms  without  extremities;  and  if  this  be  true, 
they  are  viviparooa.  Tbej  are  fotmd  generally 
in  die  htir  IbUkilee  of  the  nose  of  tiihuc  and  M 
skinned  persons,  but  may  Ikj  met  with  on  the 
breust  or  back,  or  wherever  comedones  and 
acne  occur,  of  which,  when  preaeot  in  tram- 
berft,  they  may  be  the  csnse,  although  generally 
they  occasion  no  trouble.  They  are  usually 
found  with  their  hinder  extremity  no\t  the 
surface,  and  either  dose  to  the  hair,  or  in  the 
eanala  of  the  At  glands,  upon  the  seoretiona  of 
which  they  live.  Their  occurrence  is  very  gen- 
eral, and  to  find  them,  we  have  only  to  squeeze 
the  foUlelee  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  b^ween 
the  finger  nails,  and  to  add  to  tlieir  contents 
beneath  the  microscope  a  drop  of  oil,  by  which 
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the  •^^baremis  matter  is  rendered  clear.   In  the 
dead  l>udv  xhej  will  be  found  maeh  more  deopijr 
seated,  as  if  tliey  had  sought  warmth  bj  pene* 
trstiug  toward  tb»  centre  as  the  pmphenr 
came  ooM.  The  aearvt,  or  tareopUt  sis&M^  «r 
itch  insect,  will  bo  )"illy  coii^i  li  rod  in  the  arti- 
cle Itch,  and  may  therefore  be  passed  by  with- 
sot  tethsr  Dotioe  here.  Still  othar  forms  of 
aeari  or  sarcoptes  are  sometimes  met  with  on 
aian,  transferred  to  him  firom  the  beasts  on  which 
d^y  live.  Their  oeeomtMM^  liowvfer,  is  pordX 
asoideotal,  and  they  are  never  known  to  repro- 
dnee  in  meh  ritoatiana.    The  eroption  they 
cause  may,  it  is  tme,  be  of  lon^  continunn^ 
Iwt  onJj  because  fresh  infection  takes  place  br 
csMtfaiiMiil  contact  witli  the  animals  afi^ectea. 
The  sarcoptes  of  tlie  various  domestic  (juadru- 
peds  produce  upon  tliem  the  disuse  known  as 
mange,  and  are  speciteaUfdiflbrent.  The  mite 
of  the  cat  and  lion,  however,  resembles  and  is 
probably  identical  witii  that  of  roan ;  so  that  it 
is  a  question  whether  these  lower  creatures  got 
their  itch  first  from  their  noble  master  man,  or 
wie$t0rm.  The  parasite  of  the  horse  is 
— OOgh  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  its 
mode  of  borrowing  and  of  reproduotion  is 
naarigr  the  aame  as  that  of  the  tarcopUt  hominit. 
!ft  pcodnces  a  dry  scaly  appearance  (tf  the  skin, 
vhlA  is  sometimes  called    scratches."  The 
cheese  and  dried-fmit  mites  i;::iy  Hklw  i^o 
for  a  short  time  (m  the  akin,  but  cause  nothing 
OMNV  time jpeaslng  irritation.  Theteiilyof 
ixoflet,  or  ticks,  is  also  a  prrcut  plague  to  man 
and  beast.    They  livo  oa  moss  and  dry  foliage, 
en  sonny  hillsides,  and  in  groves  and  thickets, 
end  never  fail  to  attack  graziDg  cattle  and  pass- 
ers by.   They  bore  into  the  skin  with  their 
sharp  proboscis  armed  with  horny  barbs,  and 
remain  hanging  till  the  body,  at  first  minute 
and  iet,  becomes  swollen  with  blood,  even  to 
the  size  of  a  Wan.    To  tear  them  away  is  im- 
possible on  accoimt  of  their  recurved  barbs,  and 
great  caution  and  patience  is  necessary;  for  if 
Tiolaaee  is  nsed,  the  head  remains  behind,  and 
causes  inftaramation  of  the  part,  which  may  last 
for  months.   Generally  lonf^  and  pentle  rubbing 
with  soin<i  esseutijil  oil  will  make  ^em  ^uit  their 
ImU  voluntarily.  They  lay  a  Test  number  of 
egtr?',  and  their  multiplication  Tipon  oxen  and 
Lonies  is  eometimeii  so  groat  tha^  the  animals  dio 
of  exhaustion.    The  garruuidoj  beetie  lice,  aro 
othtf  mitea  parasitio  on  birds,  reptilos,  and  in- 
sects, and  both  land  end  water  beetles  are  some- 
times found  covered  with  them.    The  Jemia- 
Kffmus  avium  abounds  in  great  quantities  in 
bird  cages  and  hen  houses,  and  lives  upon  the 
blood  of  their  inhabitants.   Numcmiri  rases  are 
on  record  of  their  presence  in  great  numbers  on 
mnoos  who  frequent  such  localities,  penetrat* 
tag  and  living  beneath  the  ^idennia.  Ibnr 
pnodoce  the  disease  occasionally  met  wfth 
among  the  wretclu  d  und  filthy  sick  of  th«  poor, 
•Ued  aearmti*.   Colonies  of  mice  are  often 
liiftrtsd  with  similar  parasites.   Anotiber  mite 
wmilar  to  the  Ixodes  is  tho  Uptm  autumnal 
of  £orope,  which,  living  in  grass  or  gram  or 


npon  fruit  bushes,  frct«;  nprn  the  reapers  and 
psmer^  by,  and  causes  pustules  and  sores  by 
the  inflammitifln  it  excites.  It  ia  of  e  red  color, 
whence  the  name  of  the  disease,  rovget.  A 
similar  ^Miraute  b  the  rouge  of  Martinique, 
\s  lilrh  often  renders  necessary  amputation  of 
the  soldier's  limbs  it  infests.  UJ.  Jmecta,  In 
dOseosshig  thb  divMon,  we  ahall  consider  the 
pnnwitic  insects  of  animals  in  order,  beginning 
with  thoee  of  the  mammalia.  The  human  body 
serves  ae  a  iirideiMe  ftr  awmal  of  tin  m  ,  the 
best  known  and  most  numerous  of  which 
are  the  pediculidm,  or  lice,  which  belong  to 
the  apterous  atmfahola,  or  wingless  insects 
without  metamorphosis.  Of  these,  4  are  peen- 
liar  to  man :  P.  capitii^  P.  tatimmti,  P.  mbm* 
eentium,  and  jihtJnrhi*  pubis  or  infuinalit. 
The  color  of  the  bead  louse  b  a  grayish  white, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  adapt  itsw  to  tibe  eohir 
of  the  hair  of  its  liost  The  males  are  smaller 
and  less  numerous  than  the  females.  The  eggs, 
which  are  bean-.sl>apod,  cling  to  tho  hair  as 
80<m  as  laid,  probably  by  means  of  some  glati- 
BOOS  matter  secreted  br  the  female.  Ail^  i«> 
maining  as  nits  for  6  an:--,  tlie  young  emerge, 
and  at  the  end  of  lH  days  more  are  capable  of 
xeprododng.  Each  mnale  can  deposit  60 
eggs  in  alL  The  presence  of  lice  is  easily  de- 
tected, for  we  may  see  them  with  the  naked 
c  vt',  iiud  their  eggs  attached  to  the  ends  of  tho 
hair  cannot  escape  detection.  Even  when  the 
old  are  at  work  beneath  the  duvnsting  disease 
they  create,  the  females  creep  Kirth  to  deposit 
the  nits  ujion  the  fine  ends  of  Ute  liair,  perhaps 
because  too  great  heat  is  prejudicial.  A  mere 
itching  is  the  first  qrmptom  of  lice,  which  leads 
in  simple  erases  to  scratching  and  slight  excori- 
ations of  tli(>  '-r:!!;  .  Lot  heaidsso  inf -t<  (1,  Jiow- 
ever,  remun  for  months  uncombed  and  uucared 
ftr,  and  snbh  eases  will  result  as  are  often 
seen  in  Enro^an  hosfitn!-^.  A  specimen  is 
brought  in  with  hair  all  matted  together  in 
flakes,  and  looking  as  if  sand  and  molasses  had 
been  poured  npon  it  and  dried.  The  stench 
emitted  is  loathsome  and  sickening.  '  On  raiding 
the  hair  a  frightful  mass  of  fdth,  pus,  »cahs,  and 
lice  is  visible.  The  seal])  is  found  covered  with 
emsts  of  blood,  with  open  ulcerating  sores,  and 
with  thick  and  elevated  scabs,  from  beneath 
which  on  pressure  pus  flows  freely.  Tlie  ears, 
too,  may  be  converted  into  a  snppnrating  sur- 
face. Thei*.sflst*nMfU»,or  body  lonse^isnmch 
larger  than  the  precedii^  species.  The  head  Is 
longer,  and  its  color  dirty  white.  Tliis  animal  is 
sel^m  if  ever  found  on  the  body,  but  inhabits 
tlM»  seema  and  fiidde  ef  dothing  nest  the  skin, 
where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  Its  bite  causes  tho 
same  itching  as  tliat  of  tlie  I\  capitit,  but  tlio 
results  are  different.  The  scratching  brings  on 
papules,  which  beoome  ezoorimted,  and  eoiema 
appears.  The  dofhei  adhere  to  the  ddn,  which 
bnngs  on  exudation,  and  lastly  jmstules  appear. 
In  some  cases  constant  scratching  proiluccs  such 
a  hyperflsmia,  that  a  deposition  of  pigment  fol' 
lows  sufficient  to  color  the  whole  skin  like  that 
of  the  negro.  The  P.  tabeiemtium  of  writers 
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has  longer  nnteniua  and  a  lar^  and  more  dU- 
titictly  (leparated  thorax  than  the  two  preceding 
species,  and  an  indistinctly  ringed  abdonien. 
•  It  inhabita  the  akin  itself,  Uving  in  its  fold  be- 
neath the  ^idermia,  and  pfodneea  tfie  diaease 
called  phthiriams.  T^euwenboeclc  orercame  hb 
nature  to  »ucli  au  oxUiUt  as  to  cultivate  a  colony 
on  his  own  leg  for  a  considerable  time,  and  by 
eatimation  found  that  one  fimiale  might  in  8 
weeks  become  the  grandiDofher  of  6,000.  It  is 
proper  to  stftte,  however,  that  some  of  the  best 
authorities  deny  the  existence  of  any  soch  ape- 
dea.  The  fAtkiritu  pmbk  la  oooaiderBblj 
broader,  and  has  a  ahorter*  posterior  extretnitj- 
ihmi  iu  relatives.  Its  legs  are  lung,  and  the 
hindermost  two  are  armed  with  immeoaedawii. 
It  is  very  slow  in  its  motions,  and  has  no  eyes. 
This  species,  as  its  name  implies,  is  found  most 
frequently  on  the  pubes,  but  oco^lsionalJy  on  tlio 
beard,  eyebrows,  and  hair  of  the  breast  and 
axilbBi,  where  It  Utea  deeply  Into  the  skin,  and 
lives  «pon  the  blood  of  its  host.  When  pres- 
ent in  numbers,  these  parasites  cause  au  intol- 
erable itching,  and  may  be  seen  sticking  firmly 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  like  black  specks  of 
ooaL  KQchenmcbtcr  has  fonnd  on  the  heads 
of  iin  Ejiyptian  mutnmy  and  a  New  Zealand  sav- 
age nitaj  the  claws  ti  which  differ  somewhat 
la  aiw  from  tiioad  of  tfa«  ordinary  specnea.  lioe 
are  a  world-wide  pest,  and  no  nation  seems 
free  from  them.  Aooordiug  to  Aristotle,  they 
Oiuat  have  been  a  great  plague  anion^'  the 
ancients,  and  Alcman,  Sylla,  and  Philip  II.  are 
reported  to  have  died  of  them.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  some  other  parasite,  as  the 
mites,  was  confounded  with  them. — fUaiog  a 
stop  higher  amoog  the  tnaeots,  we  come  to  tho 
hemimetabola^  or  those  with  an  incotn[)lete  mo- 
taraorphosb.  In  the  order  hcm^tera  we  find 
tho  cimex  leeMariut  or  actaUki*  ketularick 
The  bedbug  has  a  small  head,  from  which  pro- 
ject 2  long  3-jointed  antennas.  Behind  tho 
conipountl  eyes  are  situated  2  small  transparent 
fiupn  covered  with  bristles,  which  ara  the  rudi- 
awnts  of  wings.  Tbsthoriuc  is  hroad  and  short 
the  abdominis  segment  very  largo,  broad,  and 
flat.  Tho  eggs  ore  long  and  cylindrical,  and 
are  furnished  with  a  stem,  by  which  in  the 
spring  the  female  fixes  them  npon  objects.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  an<l  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor,  wliich  arisen  from  two  glands 
^LOt  contain  a  red  and  granular  matter.  This 
pest  inhabits  the  ersTiees  of  beds,  walls,  and 
fumitare,  or  wherever  it  ran  find  a  conv, nient 
place  to  conceal  itself  by  day.  It  wili  Uni^a  in 
UttinSllts  also,  but  always  emerges  at  night  to 
prey  npon  tho  blood  of  man.  Its  predatory 
excursions,  however,  uro  not  wholly  couhned 
to  the  niglii,  for  when  present  in  the  clothing 
thojr  bite  as  well  bv  daj.  The  skin  of  some 
imbvidiiab  seems  qnito  insensible  to  their  sting, 
while  upon  others  it  causes  great  local  irrita- 
tion. Th«  block  point  boen  in  the  centre  of 
the  spot  is  cansed  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  blit'Ml  !f  ft  in  th"  wound.  Soinetirncs  a 
person  u  iiUiruiiy  almost  devoured  by  those 


«eatara%  and  tiie  whole  body  au^  be  covered 
with  the  cmntioB  they  prodnoe.    Tliey  ar« 

fntm  l  generally  wherever  iii  in  cxiht**,  though 
nut  in  South  America,  New  Holland,  or  Poly- 
nesia.— ^The  flea  (pulese  irrittKu)  belongs  to  too 
holometabolous  aphaniptem,  or  hopping  diptera, 
which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphos'is.  It3 
head  is  short  and  rounded.  The  eye  is  simple. 
The  month  is  provided  with  two  4-j(Nntad 
with  a  long  tongue  proteotod  abovo  by  a  short 
double  upper  jaw,  and  a  sort  of  upper  double 
lip  or  taster,  wad  below  by  a  projecting  under 
Jaw.  The  thorax  is  provided  with  2  pairs  of 
stigmata,  and  with  8  pwrs  of  legs,  the  first  of 
which  are  seenungly  situated  on  the  head.  The 
2  hindermost  are  composad  of  many  tarsal 
joints,  which  are  Tory  long,  and  furnish  the 
means  by  which  its  enormous  leaps  are  taken. 
They  are  provislo  l  ul  )  with  long  double  claws. 
The  posterior  bcgment  is  covered  with  10  plates 
or  rings  lapping  ov«>  each  other,  as  shin|^  on 
a  roof.  The  color  of  this  parasite  is  a  reddish 
brown.  The  male  is  smaiier  titan  the  other 
R  x,  and  tiie  abdomen  is  flatter  and  broado^ 
The  eggs  are  oval,  white,  and  covered  with  a 
glut'mons  matter.  In  6  days  after  thcu-  depo- 
sition, either  in  dust  or  beneath  the  nails,  suiall, 
worm-like,  Jointed  lar?a>  without  feet  creep 
forth  fhmi  than.  In  11  daya  more  they  ©nvet 
ope  tbemselv^  in  a  thin  cocoon,  from  which 
at  Uie  expiration  of  11  days  they  emerge  per- 
fect animida.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whathsr 
the  TualeH  arc  parasitic;  KQchenmeister  argnes 
from  the  structure  of  their  head  that  they  are 
nut.  Little  need  be  said  liere  about  tho  cus- 
toms of  this  ioaect^  which  in  some  countries,  aa 
Italy,  Tnrkey,  and  GermanT,  is  sodh  an  ltttolfls<- 
nble  nuisance.  It  bites  all  the  tiiMi  day  and 
night,  and  is  never  satisfied.  Its  bite,  though 
productive  of  more  itching,  does  not  cause  the 
great  irritation  the  aMnthia  produces.  Their 
horny  covering  or  mail  j)rotect«  them  from 
being  crushed  e.\cept  by  a  wonderful  degree  of 
pressure,  and  their  alert  senses  enable  them  to 
ayoid  ttte  hnnter^s  hand,  nnless  it  be  a  ddifal 
and  experiencv«d  one.  The  puUx  penefranji,  or 
chigo,  jigger,  or  sand  flea,  as  it  is  viiriuu.sly 
colled,  M  smaller  than  its  relative,  and  li.a.s  a 
proboscis  longer  than  its  body.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  regions  of 
8onth  America.  It  inhabits  the  sand  and  cliinks 
in  the  stalls  of  animals^  and  it  is  only  the  imr 
pr^ated  fonale  that  is  foond  on  man.  She 
bores  dee[)ly  into  tlie  skin  in  order  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  an  attachment  is  ob- 
tained her  hindermost  segment  swells  up  in  a 
wonderful  manner  l>eneatli  the  skin,  so  that  tho 
thorax  and  head  a{)pear  as  appendages  to  a 
bladder  of  the  aiae  of  a  pea  at  times.  This  sac 
oontaina  (he  eggs  or  larra^  whioii,  if  tha  aaoia 
broken  daring  removal,  are  scattered  throngh 
the  tissues,  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  ulcers, 
which  may  at  timt^  necessitate  amputation. 
Its  presence  canscs  much  pain,  and  iu  removal 
uninjured  may  be  effected  siini)ly  with  n  ncc  lle, 
as  soon  as  the  swelliug  takes  place. — ^V  o  iu:ve 
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fini  in  mention  several  form^  of  insects,  tho 
krvs  of  whioh  arc  ooc&i»iuiially  found  either 
io  or  on  some  part  of  man,  but  thej  sre  to  be 
looked  upon  more  a«i  on  aroldental  occnrrcnee, 
and  as  such  need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  Tho 
larvcc  of  some  unknown  veMrun  are  fiomctimes 
met  will)  beneatii  the  skla.  Tbey  form  puufiles 
Ihm  whkh  floors  a  inoiBtara,  wUIe  aronnd 
them  the  sslcin  is  red  and  painful.  IfTimboldt 
met  in  bis  South  American  travela  Indians  with 
hrge  parts  of  their  exposed  bodies  thus  affected. 
In  the  inte«*tinal  canal  the  larvro  of  anthoinyia 
$eal4triM  and  canieuhris  are  sometimes  found. 
The  mtuea  wmitoria,  or  bluebottle,  sometimes 
<k»pt>rit»  its  larvea  in  open  cavities  of  the  body, 
m  tiie  ear,  e je,  or  wbererer  else  noistare  and 
heat  are  found.  Tho  common  flesh  fly,  M. 
eanaria,  and  the  Jf.  domettiea^  also  deposit 
tfMir  ei  tfanes  in  hot  weatber  either  on 
open  wonnd??  or  moist  places  of  the  body,  and 
eau^  the  appearance  known  as  "  live  sores." 
The  lar%'re  are  sometimes  doiHisited  in  a  higldy 
dereloped  condition,  so  that  they  become  mag- 
goto  evm  in  s  fbw  lionn.  QoadiTipeds  aho  are 
infv  <ted  by  lid  alTim  t  without  exception  eaoh 
by  one  pecuUar  to  itself,  though  aometimea  one 
species  M  known  to  live  upon  leveral  animals 
of  the  same  genus.  They  increase  with  great 
rapidity  upon  such  beasts  as  are  kept  in  oirtj 
stables,  seldom  cleaned,  and  poorly  cared  for, 
and  most  freqnently  arc  ncm  upon  old  horses. 

cause  Imtation,  roughness  of  skhi,  and 
los-i  of  liriir.  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
of  tlietr  liosUi  to  bite  and  rub  the  affeoted  parts. 
Fleas  too  abound  apon  several  anlmaJa,  and  are 
ili-^tinct  gpi  f'ip'^  in  mo?t  instances.  But  the 
most  frequent  and  troublesome  pests  of  the  her- 
UvMn  are  various  a$tri  or  breeze  flies.  The 
flsfno  peeuBar  to  the  horse,  for  mstanoe,  pro- 
dttoM  the  wen-known  disease  called  hots. 
fSee  BoTsJ  Another  specie^  dJ.  ofm,  deposits 
its  eggs  in  tlic  nostrils  of  sheep,  usually  about 
half  a  dozen  in  each  indiTidaaL'  Tiie  larrra  are 
form  liatcbed,  and  creep  by  means  of  their  2 
anterior  hooks  upward  into  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  sintues.  There  they  remain  until 
ready  to  undergo  metamorphosis,  when  they 
fidt  ont,  gain  their  wings,  and  repieat  the  same 
process.  The  birvm  are  composed  of  12  seg- 
ments beside  the  head.  Sheep  fear  these  flies 
peatlr,  and  often  huddle  together  with  flieir 
hea<!-<  close  to  the  gronnd  to  avoid  them.  Tho 
symptoms  of  thnr  presence  are  sneezing  and  a 
discharge  of  glaliy  mocos  from  tlio  no^^tnls, 
bet  they  seldom  do  serioiis  injary.  The  CE.  bovi$ 
lays  Its  eggs  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  oxen 
and  of)ws.  The  larvaj,  hatched  by  tho  heat, 
penetrate  the  skin,  and  by  increase  of  size  form 
tamors  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.  They  live 
Spon  the  pus  their  presence  prodnces.  After 
•  time  they  make  a  larger  aperture,  and,  creei>- 
isgoai,  seek  a  proper  place  in  which  to  become 
chrysales.  The  fly  when  discovered  creates  a 
(Treat  panic  among  cattle,  and  drives  them  often 
frantic  to  the  ntarest  jwol.  Birds,  too.  are 
nearly  all  iufested  by  Ito^  each  ^ecies  geo^ally 


enpport  ing  its  own  species  of  parasite,  and  some- 
times more,  which  lives  npon  the  feathers  and 
Uood  of  its  host.  Insects  al.«io,  fortunately, 
are  made  a  dwcltinp  j)l!ice  by  other  insects,  and 
tlius  their  rapid  f^ruwth  and  the  oonsequeat 
destruction  of  vegetation  Iield  in  check.  Ich- 
neumoQ  is  the  name  given  to  these  unnatural 
parasites.  They  are  amal!  flies  with  slenda" 
bodies,  and  there  are  many  species  known, 
probably  as  many  as  there  are  of  caterpiiiars 
and  motba.  Tlie  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  larvn?,  pnprt?.  or  c^rgs  of  other  instcts  and 
.sjiiders.  When  she  has  found  bur  proper  Ijo&t, 
a  caterpillar  for  instance,  she  seizes  it,  and  de- 
posits her  egg  in  the  skin  behind  the  head.  The 
larva,  soon  emerging  from  the  egg,  eats  its  way 
along  within  the  cater|>illar,  avoiding  those 
oarts  essential  to  life,  and  by  the  time  the  latter 
has  become  a  chrysalis  the  former  is  nearly 
mature.  It  lies  f;nit !  f  «r  a  time  to  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, and  awuking  once  ag^n  a  perfect 
animal,  bores  its  way  ont  from  the  ooooon 
of  its  murdered  host,  and  flies  forth  in  qnest 
of  fresh  viotiffls.  Thus  it  is  that  nature  keeps 
in  check  ita  most  destrnctivo  crcature.s  by 
means  so  insigniHcant  and  unseen. — For  fuller 
information  on  the  crustacean  epizoa,  see 
Roussel  de  Vauzeme,  Sur  U  eyamua  celi,  in  the 
Annaks  cU»  ttcicuca  naturella  (Paris,  1834); 
Burmeister,  Betehreibung  einigtr  neuen  oder 
wetUgtr  bdunnUn  SekmaroUerkrdm^  in  tho 
Ko9m  AeUonm  HfeOwrtB  Ouriotorvm,  vol.  tAx, 
(Berlin,  1835);  KoHur,  BcitrCige  zur  Kenntiim 
aer  lernAenartigen  C'rustacseti,  in  the  AnnaUn 
de$  Wiener  Muteum*  der  Natnrgeiehid^U^  vol.  L 
(1835);  Dana  and  Pickering,  "Description  of 
the  Caligua  AiiurieanuH,"'  in  the  ''American 
Journal  of  Science,''  vol,  xxxi.,  p.  885;  Baird, 
"British  Entoroostraca"  (Ray  society,  Lon- 
don, 1850). — For  arachnida  and  insecta,  see 
Braoy  Clark,  Observations  on  tlie  Genus 
6£^fru«,"  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Linuioan 
Society,"  vol.  iii.  (London,  1797);  Treviranos^ 
JJcbfr  (frn  Bau  de$  Kigua^  in  hi-^  Zt  itfichT\ftfuT 
Phijittoiogiix,  vol.  iv.  (1831);  lirant  and  Katze- 
burg,  Medicinitche  Zoologie  (1883) ;  Dugds, 
Sechereka  sur  l*ordrc  de*  oeortms,  in  the  An- 
natnrdlet,  vol.  i.  ( Pari^  1884) ; 
Burmeister,  "Manual  of  Entomology,"  tran.s- 
lated  by  Shuckard  (London,  1836),  and  Otnera 
AsMtorwn  (Berlin,  188»-*46);  Newmsn,  "His- 
tory of  Insects"  (Ixindon,  1830) ;  Westwood  on 
"Insects"  (2  vols.,  London,  1839),  and  biblio- 
graphy therein  contained;  Denny,  Monogra- 
phia  Anoplurorum  Britannia  (London,  1842)  ; 
Dnjardin^s  MemoiraturUiacnrien*,  in  the  An- 
naUt  df8>tcu  nc<*  iiahirellet,  vol.  iii.  (1845) ;  Sie- 
bold,  "Anatomy  of  Invertebrate,"  translated 
by  Bnmett  (Boston,  1864);  Wedl^  Gnmdta§« 
dtr  pathologitehen  Anatomie  (Vienna,  1854); 
KQchenraeister,  "Manual  of  ParR»itea,"  traiw- 
lateil  by  tho  Sydenham  Boeiety  (London,  1867). 

EPOCH  (Gr.  cirojfT,  a  fixed  point,  an  epochs 
a  starting  point  or  era  from  which  to  date. 
(S<'e  ( ■mtoNoi.ooY.) 
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th«  pnjoetile  toM  of  gunpowder.  It  oonsuto 
of  a  himU  bamt  of  grort  Btrenj^h,  in  wMiA  • 
certain  quantity  of  powder  is  exploded,  and  the 
force  exerted  is  measured  by  tne  extension  it 
produces  upon  a  spring,  or  the  di.stunce  to 
which  a  heavy  weight  U  raised.  T),-.'  i  tTect  is 
aliK) estimated  by  the  di^ituiice  to  whirli  u  ball  of 
known  weight  is  thrown  from  a  small  mortar 
a  certain  qnantitgr  of  powder.  The  French 
nirmerlj  used  a  mortar  far  an  epronTette  of  7 
inches  calibre,  and  the  te^t  r  f  the  powder  was 
fur  3  ounces  to  throw  a  co])per  globe  weighing 
60  lbs.  to  tho  distance  of  800  feet. 

EPSOM  (Sax.  Ebhaham),  a  market  town  of 
Surrey,  England,  ou  the  margin  of  Banstead 
downs,  15  HI.  8.  W.  of  London,  on  the  London, 
Croydon,  and  Epsom  nilwi^}  pon.  ibi  1861, 
8,S90.  At  one  ume  It  seemea  clesnned  to  !»• 
come  a  prominent  watering  }>la('e,  in  conse* 

8 nonce  of  tho  discovery  of  medicinal  spriogSi 
npregnated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  from 
which  tho  celebrated  Ep^iom  salt  was  mann* 
factured.  Tho  tiprbg^  are  no  longer  visited, 
but  the  town  has  gained  another  attraction  in 
tho  groat  annnal  nuwa  h«ld  daring  the  week  pre* 
oeding  Whitimitide  on  the  neign1)oring  downs. 
They  are  attended  by  300,000  or  400.000  jier- 
sons  of  every  claim  of  society,  and  the  srand 
•land  on  the  race  course,  erected  in  1889-°80,  is 
capable  of  holding  7,60h0  persons.  The  chief 
excitement  centres  in  the  race  for  the  Derby 
•takes,  which  takes  place  on  Wednesday. 

£P^M  SALT,  the  name  given  in  phar- 
macy to  the  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  was  obtained  as  far  back  an  the  year 
1675,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  some  min- 
eral springs  at  Epeom.  8ca  water  was  attat* 
ward  found  to  contain  it,  tho  brine  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  tho  comiuuu  suit  con- 
sisting of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the 
chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  It  was 
readily  obtained  by  collecting  tho  first  crystals 
which  formed,  and  As  ashing  them  with  a  strong 
eolation  of  the  same  salt.  An  ezoollent  quality 
Is  manofcctared  Baltlmors  and  Firiladelphiaf 
from  the  mineral  uugnesitc,  a  silicious  hyarate 
of  magnesia,  which  is  found  in  tho  serpentine 
of  that  region.  The  mineral,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, is  di^olved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Tho  pro- 
duct being  dried  is  calcined  in  order  to  decom- 
pose the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  convert  it  into 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  any  iron  present  is  precipit^ed 
Hulphnret  of  lime.  Tho  crystaN  nf  snlplmto 
of  magnesia  are  »eparatod  and  dissolved  again 
to  complete  their  purification.  This  salt,  and 
calclnea  magnesia  also,  have  been  prepared 
from  the  doTomito  or  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  the  proces-,  i  f  Mr.  "William  Henry  of 
Manchester.  The  mineral  was  calcined,  and  the 
lime  and  magnesin  were  then  converted  into 
hydrates  by  ."prinkling  with  water;  the  former 
was  dissolved  out  by  a  minimum  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tho  latter  was  convert* 
ed  into  a  sulphate  by  snlphuric  nriri  -  Kpsom 
•all  b  also  found  as  a  mineral  bubstaiice,  uiurust- 


ifig  the  walla  of  oaves,  in  the  form  of  an  effl4»«a- 
oenoe,  tad  aboln  sUky  fibres.  Tn  the  Mammoth 

cave  in  Kentucl:y,  I'  Hi-i-  rna^sis  nf  it  are  S4.'<>n 
adhering  to  the  roof  like  Bnow  bulls,  aud  in 
many  other  caves  of  the  western  states  it  in 
found  npon  tho  walls  or  mixed  with  tho  earth, 
upon  the  Moor.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the  gyp- 
sum quarries  near  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  Of 
France ;  and  wherever  water  becomea  chm^ged 
with  gypsum  or  solphate  of  lime,  and  flown 
over  rocks  containing  carbonate  of  mairnesia, 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  likely  to  appear  from 
the  result  of  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two 
salts.  Il  v  lr  iryd  Hulphato  of  magnesia  consists 
of  1  equivalent  of  magnesia,  20;  1  of  sulphurio 
acid,  40 ;  and  7  of  water,  68=123 ;  or,  per  cent., 
meyieaia  16JM^  add  86^  and  water  ^IM. 
H  erystalltaea  in  4<eided  vrvma  with  reversed 
dihedral  »<ummits,  or  4Hsiue(l  pyramids.  Their 
hardness  is  2.25,  and  specific  gravity  1.75.  The 
evyatab  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  and  if  they 
contain  any  chlorido  of  magnc*iium  tins  is  shown 
in  their  deliquescing.  They  disi^olve  in  thvirown 
weight  of  wt^r  at  00",  and  in  f  their  weigl^ 
of  boQing  water.  Sulphate  of  sodatsaofnetimes 
fraodakmtly  mixed  with  Epsom  salt.  It-*  i>re»- 
ence  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  1 00  jrrains  in 
water,  and  precipitating  with  a  boiling  tK»lutioa 
of  carl)onate  of  potash.  Unless  this  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amount  ■when  dried 
to  84  grains,  sulphate  of  soda  i^  no  doubt  prea- 
ent.  The  salt  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
cathartic,  and  being  of  a  mild  and  cooling  nfr* 
ture,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  treatment  <rf 
fi  .  er.s  and  intiammatory  atTections.  The  mo- 
di um  dose  is  an  ounce,  and  tliis  is  said  to  be 
deprived  of  its  bitter  taste,  and  rendered  quite 
palatable,  by  being  dis.'^olved  in  about  a  pint  of 
water,  aud  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  1^  grains 
of  tannic  acid  or  2  or  3  drachms  of  roiitMi  cof- 
fee, strained,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

EQUATION  (Lat.  aguo,  to  make  equal),  an 
algebraic  sentence  affirming  the  equality  cif  two 
quantities.  Equations,  however,  are  used  not 
only  in  dmple  algebra,  hot  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  calculus,  according  to  the  general 
principles  explained  In  the  article  Algebra. — 
Equation  or  PaTMBn*  ll  an  arithmetical  rule 
for  finding  the  mean  or  average  time  for  paying 
several  sums  due  at  separate  times :  tlins,  mol- 
tiply  each  sum  by  tho  number  of  days,  from  one 
d^'  before  the  first  £iills  due  until  that  sum  ia 
doe;  divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by  tho 
whole  amount  due,  and  the  quotient  will  bo  tho 
number  of  days  tu  be  counted  from  the  day  bo- 
fore  the  first'&lls  due.— SQuatiox  OV  Tom  fB 
the  difference  of  time  between  a  true  sun  dial 
and  a  true  cl<Kk,  as  explained  under  Dat. 

EQUATOR  (Lat.  (rguo,  to  make  equal),  a  cir^ 
de  round  the  earth  midway  between  the  poles^ 
so  called  beeanse  when  tike  son  Is  verde«  over 
this  circle  (March  20  and  Sept  2*^1  tlio  day  and 
night  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  tlio  world.  Tho 
cena^  equator  la  a  circle  in  the  heavena,  mid- 
wny  bet^veen  tbc  pole?.  Whf>n  thfl  sun  crositea 
thu  cclcatiui  equator  he  is  vcnicoi  at  the  equator. 
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EQUATOKLVL,  belonging  to  the  eqnator.  n 
geofnphical  and  astronomical  term.  An  e<iija- 
toml  aignitics  an  equAtoml  telescope,  that  is. 
ft  tektoope  whicli  revdvM  on  an  asm  pwallei 
totiw  mxm  «it  tbe  eartli,  wUeh  rendcni  ite  no- 
rloQ  parallel  to  ih»  plaiie  of  tbe  •qiuitor.  (Bee 

OaaEBVATOKY.) 

EQUINOX  (Lat.  tequtu,  equal,  and  imcb, 
night),  the  moment  when  tf.e  ;  nn's  centre  crosses 
th«  eelestial  equator ;  the  vtnud  equinox  being 
aboat  llarch  20,  and  the  aatumnal  about  Sept. 
16l  — £qca»ocTiAi.  Lisk  i»  »  name  sometiinM 
gnvB  to  the  equator.— The  EQunroorux.  Poimn 
are  the  \x>int.'4  in  the  celestial  equator  at  which 
the  aiui's  path  croasra  the  equator;  thc^e  poiuta 
Bovift  dowly  weatwardy  aa  explained  in  the  ar- 
ticle Eci.irrrc' ;  f]^»?  movement  is  called  thepre- 
ttss&ion  of  the  eqmnoiea. — £<tOTNOcriAL  Colube 
is  a  celestial  meridian  rwiing  through  the  eqpi- 
aoctial  polnta. 

EQUITE8  (plural  of  the  Lat  eque$,  hofM- 
maii).  or  knights,  an  order  i  f  the  people  in 
ancient  iionie,  which  in  some  respects  may  be 
ctrnipared  with  the  Englidi  gently.  Their 
origin  is  attributed  by  Roman  liistorians  to  the 
ioslitutiou  of  liomulus,  who  ia  »aid  to  have  se- 
lected the  first  800  out  of  the  8  chief  divisioDs  of 
thepatriciam,  and  to  have  divided  Ihem  into  8 
emtiiriee,  named  BamnenseB,  Titienses,  and  La> 
cerTies,  corresjMjnding  to  similar  names  of  t'  •  ;i 
patrician  tribes.    Tarquin  the  Elder  added  3 
BMW  patridaii  oentnries,  and  Servius  Tullius  12 
new  ones  from  ainorif^  the  richest  plebeians. 
They  formed  a  regular  military  body,  being 
obliged  to  Ferve  on  horseback  in  time  of  war, 
and  were  divided  into  turmm  of  80  men  eaclu 
aaibdivided  Into  tena.  Tbey  were  also  called 
celerety  and  their  cliiefs  tribuni  celerum.  Polit- 
ically they  seem  to  have  represented  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  oriitocraoy 
of  birth,  particuljirly  after  tliey  became  a  dis- 
tinct body  of  Ute  people  by  the  institutions  of 
Servius  Tullius.    Under  the  republic  the  knights 
wen  enrolled  by  the  censors  and  consuls  for  a 
•HTiee  of  6  years,  being  supplied  by  the  state 
with  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase,  equipment, 
and  maintenance  of  a  horse,  but  witli  no  per- 
aonal  pay.  Every  dictator,  immediately  after 
h'ls  {ippfiTitraont  by  the  senate,  had  to  select  a 
cwumander  of  the  horse,  called  maffitUr  eqni- 
tum.    During  service  they  had  no  vote  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  centoriea.  At  the  time  of  tbe 
siege  of  Veii,  when  the  want  of  <»valry  was 
much  felt  by  the  Romans,  a  now  body  was  add- 
ed to  the  ancient  knighthood,  oonsistingof  a 
Itrie  number  of  young  voltmteen  who  ^bred 
to  enter  tho  ranks  at  their  own  expense.  Tlie 
aew  laiiahts  received  a  regular  payj  but  had  no 
vote,  and  no  §bare  in  many  distinctions  enjoyed 
l^theold^rder.  Gradually  ther  ooaleeced  into 
a  numerous  and  wealthy  middle  elass,  placed 
politii«lIy  and  socially  between  the  jiatricians 
ladplebeiaufi^  and  were  so  reoogoized  by  a  law 
of  GUna  Graechus  (128  B.  C).   Of  the  privi- 
leges asjurj'men  v.  hich  the  same  laws  bestowed 
npoa  them,  they  were  deprived  by  Sylla.  At 
TQI*  TILf>-I7 


that  perio<l  they  were  generally  tho  farmers  of 
the  public  revonacs,  under  the  name  of  yubii- 
eani.  As  such,  though  their  merits  are  ex- 
tolled bx  Oicero,  who  belonged  to  their  order, 
fbey  leem  to  have  heen  despised  hj  the  Boman 
people.  Under  the  empire,  owing  to  tho  hete- 
rogeneous eluments  of  which  their  increased 
body  was  composed,  they  gradually  sank,  and  hi 
s^ite  of  ctTorts  to  ri<  -t<ire  tlieir  influence,  they 
disappeared  from  tiie  >iuge  of  political  life  under 
the  later  emperors.  In  general  the  history  of 
the  Boman  Jcnighthood,  aa  a  political  instita> 
tion,  ia  involvea  in  great  obeovrltjr. 

EQUITY.  In  a  general  sense,  equity  is  natural 
right,  but  aa  used  in  Jurispradenoe  it  denotes  an 
administration  of  law  with  reliwence  to  the  par^ 
ticular  circumstances  of  n  rri«p,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  ordinary  meliiod  of  adjudicating  by 
a  rule  of  general  application.  This,  however, 
is  a  theoretical  rather  than  ft  practifial  view,  for 
equity  as  distinguiriied  fttnn  striot  law  is  neees* 
Barily  administered  by  uniform  rules.  A  judg- 
ment founded  upon  the  particular  clrcumstancea 
of  a  case,  without  any  reference  to  principles 
applying  m  common  to  Buch  case  and  to  others, 
would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  judicial  do- 
cisiou,  but  rather  would  be  an  arbitrary  opinion 
unregulated  by  legal  analogy.  In  other  worda. 
It  would  be  tho  oapridons  a^ntOeatlon  of  a  court 
not  hound  by  any  precedent.  This  lias  never 
been  the  nature  of  equity  aa  administered  in  any 
country  where  laws  have  been  prescribed  for  tbe 
regul8tion  (if  society.  At  an  early  period,  it  is 
true,  nianv  cases  would  occur  which  were  not 
provided  for  by  le^pslation.  In  these  a  discretion 
mofltbeezerciaed;  but  eveiycaae  when  decided 
beoomes  a  inecedent,  and  thus  in  time  the  eqm« 
table  or  exeeptional  law  acquires  a  systematic 
form  and  ohligittion.  Anotlier  class  of  cases  ia 
where  a  ]><)sitive  htw  is  productive  of  some  in*- 
dividual  hardship  not  contemplated  in  the  en- 
acting of  tlie  law.  lielief  may  then  be  aflbrded 
by  the  intervention  of  an  equitable  power,  whoso 
o£Sce  ia  not  to  abroipite  or  intenere  with  tbe 
operation  of  the  law  aoeordbg  to  its  real  Inteot, 
but  to  afford  i  xi  i:i[)ti<in  in  cases  which  were 
probably  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  could  not 
jtavo  been  intended.  Again,  there  may  be  an 
omission  in  a  law,  whetfier  it  bo  statutory  or 
derived  from  custom,  to  provide  for  cases  of 
non-compliance  by  reason  of  casualty  or  some 
oanae  not  inTolTing  aerioQa  ftolt.  Xhna  where 
focMtnrea  or  penaltiee  are  oonsequent  upon 
tho  failure  of  strict  jjerformance  of  an  agree- 
ment, there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
intentional  nogleot  and  aoeldental  failure,  espe- 
cially if  in  the  latter  case  it  was  by  inevitable 
misfortune.  There  in  here  room  for  c(}uitablo 
relief  in  tbe  one  case  without  impairing  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  in  the  other,  to  whusb  alone 
it  j  ustly  applies.  It  Is  indoed  difllenlt  to  distin- 
gu:  h  A  I'Ji  oxiii  t  precision  tho  lino  that  divides 
culpable  n^ligence  from  excusable  omission ;  or 
again,  to  detmnine  how  far  actual  disabUify 
should  be  a  ground  of  relief  from  legal  obliga- 
tion. A  man  of  small  capacity  for  busiueas  may 
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nalce  improvi<](?nt  POTitrncts  Tvliirli  Ito  onnno^ 
fulfil,  or  anutber  who  Los  ordinary  .sagacity  may 
still  by  aocideat  b«  deprived  of  the  means  of 
debte  wbioh  he  hu  fiurlr  inoomd. 
no  ftind  I*  ittToIved,  tlie  oblintioii  of 
contracts  oaaiiol  •■  a  general  rule  be  abrogated 
by  a  court  of  equity,  ilardship  will  sometimeB 
occur,  and  there  is  a  natural  impatse  to  give  re- 
lief in  tho  in(lividu!il  c:tsc ;  but  such  leniency 
often  repeated  is  found  to  be  productive  of  coun- 
terbaLincing  consequence!*  not  at  lirst  anticipat- 
•df  and  the  neoesiity  of  a  gooeral  rule  becomea 
apperent.  The  dboretionary  power  of  fho  Bo- 
man  jirwtor  wa.s  at  first  nnro:*tricted.  Soon, 
however,  his  diecrotioa  wna  brought  uuder  cer- 
tain rules  from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
de])art.  It  is  tme  that  annually  when  each 
prietur  wont  into  office  he  made  a  formal  publi- 
cation of  the  rules  by  which  be  woidd  In*  gov- 
erned in  bM  administration  of  the  laws  during 
Ui  tem  of  offloe^  whieh  m^ht  aUow  the  infer- 
ence that  he  had  an  arbitrary  liberty  to  disregard 
former  precedents ;  but  practically  it  waa  but 
tiM  adoption  of  ttie  edict  of  hia  predecessors, 
with  occasional  modifications  aoggested  by  en- 
larging experience.  The  English  equity  system 
was  early  dissevered  from  tlio  ordinary  admin- 
btratioa  of  law,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
•opanite.  Tet  the  eqnitable  principles  main- 
tamed  in  the  court  of  cliancery  could  luivo  been 
appliiul  by  the  connnon  law  courts,  and  to  some 
extent  the  latter  liuvc  been  compelled  to  admit 
modifications  into  their  practice  by  analogy  to 
equitable  proceedings.  Thus  tiie  penalty  of  a 
bond  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  debt,  and  to  be 
reooverable ;  yet  after  the  court  of  chancery  gave 
rsiUef  upon  the  payment  of  the  real  debt,  which 
was  usually  specified  in  tho  condition  of  the 
bond,  the  common  law  courts  gave  the  &arue  re- 
lief at  any  time  before  judgment ;  though  if  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  really  doe  was  not  prior  to 
^at  time  tendered,  judgment  ooidd  be  entered 
for  the  penalty  and  enforced  by  execution  for  the 
whole  amount.  A  similar  change  has  also  taken 
plaee  with  regard  to  mortgages.  (SeeEourrror 
KEnEMPTTON.)  Again,  the  conveynnco  of  huids 
to  uses  became  a  peculiar  hubjoct  of  ouuity  jur- 
isdiction ;  tlie  use  not  being  recognized  at  law, 
bo(  being  enforced  in  ohanoerj.  The  statute  of 
hses  (27  Ileniy  V ITI.)  was  Intended  to  make  the 
u-o  c<  iL:nizablea8  tho  real  title  inconrt;?  of  com- 
mon law,  biit  tliis  effect  was  defeated  by  the 
orer-nioe  aernple  ef  the  judges,  wherebj-  a  lim- 
itation of  a  second  use,  as  if  a  conveyance  was 
made  to  A  fur  tho  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  U,  was 
held  not  to  be  within  the  statute ;  and  the  court 
of  ebaooery  again  intervened  to  enforce  sooh 
seoood  VM  nndsr  tiie  name  of  a  trast,  Mid  Ium 
ever  since  retained  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that 
class  uf  ctt»es  in  England.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  English  equity  system  was  formerly  the 
right  of  cilling  upon  tho  defendant  in  the  action 
to  testify,  first  by  a  swora  answer  to  the  com- 
print, and  tlion  by  examination  upon  acoount- 
ing^  and  in  varioua  other  psshl  at  the  election  of 
the  eomplidttaiit.  Bnt  tiiit  dwiaotkNi  has  besa 


pnporsoded  by  the  recent  stAtatory  provinions 
in  i:^ngland  and  tho  Unit^'d  States,  by  which 
parties  are  made  competent  witnesses  in  .ill  the 
oourts.  (See  £vu>bko>,  and  also  CajLXCKST.) 

SQUITT  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  intftrat 
which  Hje  owner  of  lanch  retains  after  hnvinjij 
mortgaged  them,  or  rather  after  tho  mortg;age 
has  become  doe.  By  the  common  law,  upon  toe 
non-payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  the  mort- 
gage at  the  day  when  due,  there  was  an  abso- 
lute forfeituro  of  the  mortgaged  proi>erty;  but 
courts  of  equity  interfered  and  compelled  the 
mortgagee  upon  tender  to  him  of  tlie  amoonk 
really  due  to  deliver  up  the  premises,  and  be 
was  also  obliged  to  account  for  the  profits  if  h9 
bad  been  in  possession.   At  on  esHjr  period* 
mortgage  was  considered  to  be  a  conveyaoee 
subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  payment  of  a  sptH 
cilied  sum  at  a  certain  time,  tho  niortg:igeo 
being  in  the  mean  time  entitled  to  the  poeaee> 
iion  as  the  I^pd  owner;  and  even  sinee  liw 
change  introduced  by  Uio  courts  of  equity  in 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  mortgageor  to  redeem, 
the  old  theory  has  still  so  far  prevalkd  in  Eof' 
land  tliat  the  right  of  possession  was  deemed  to 
pass  with  the  mortgage.   Although  latterly  the 
mortgageor  has  usually  reUuiiod  ]»os><_^ssi()n  unt'd 
the  debt  has  become  due,  yet  this  is  only  by  the 
assent  of  Ute  mortgagee ;  and  unless  a  sttpnlatias 
to  that  effect  is  contained  in  tho  mortgage,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  t!ie  mortgagee  from  main- 
taining an  action  of  ejei  tment  to  obtain  posses- 
sion.  Yet  notwitlistonding  this  apparent  knl 
ownership,  the  equitable  doctrine  is  that  the 
mortgageor  is  the  real  owner  until  foreclosure, 
so  far  at  least  tliat  his  estate  descends  to  his 
heirs,  or  may  be  devised  or  otherwise  conveyed 
by  him,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  thi.'  mort- 
gagee, which  right  is  to  hold  the  laud      a  se- 
curity for  payment  of  the  debt    An  incongm- 
ity  is  Iiowever  still  suffered  to  exist  in  several 
partienlara.  Thns  a  lease  made  by  tlie  mortgageor 
can  be  avoided  by  tho  mortgagee,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  lease  by  the  mortgagee  is  sul^eot 
to  the  fimitatlon  of  hb  estate,  and  on  payuMol 
of  the  mortgage  Mrill  cease.   So  the  wife  of  the 
mortgageor  was  held  not  entitled  to  dower  be- 
caose  he  had  only  an  equity  of  redemption,  yet  tlie 
wife  of  the  mortgagee  was  alao  exdiaded  OQ  the 
gronnd  that  the  estate  whidi  he  had  wis  la  Ae 
naturo  of  a  trust.   But  now,  by  the  statute  8 
and  4  William  IV.,  c.  105,  the  e^juity  of  redemp- 
tion is  snbjeet  to.dowcr  and  curtesy.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  equity  doctrine  has  been  long  sine* 
carried  out  with  more  oonsbtency.   The  mort- 
gage is  considered  merely  as  a  security,  which 
can  be  made  availalile  only  by  a  aale  ooder  a 
decree  of  a  court  or  under  a  power  of  sale  ooo- 
tained  in  the  mortgage  itx  If.    I'ntil  such  sale 
the  fee  of  the  estate  is  in  the  mortgageor,  and  be 
has  the  entire  disposition  of  it,  excqit  tliat  tiis 
lien  of  the  mortgage  will  continue  as  against  id! 
per^us  to  whom  tho  lands  may  d^«ud  or  ba 
conveyed;  the  mortgageor  retains  possession 
QOtil  sooh  sale,  unless  iUs  right  is  divested  by 
a  oo«nt  of  equity,  by  reason  of  the  Insaffioieoqy 
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of  the  ronrt  gaged  lands  M  ft  secnrity.  So  the 
C9tate  of  the  mortgageor  k  wldeot  to  the  lien  of 
a  jodgment,  and  may  be  soM  on  execution,  and 

his  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  except  ns  a^raiiist 
the  mortgajgee,  and  even  as  uninst  bim  unless 
At  J<nned  in  the  norleige.   This  is  on  the  sap- 
yvwition  thnt  the  tnortgnjro  «*a«  made  subsequent 
to  marria^re ;  if  made  In-fore,  the  dower  of  the 
wife  would  of  coarse  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  mortgagee.  Saoh  in  the  state  of  New 
Tork  are  tlie  laeidentB  of  the  estate  of  the  moit- 
.n_*i  i>r.  n-iially  thnii^'li  not  with  strict  i)ro]iriety 
t>.n!K<i  the eqnitTof  redetUDtion: thesamesjrstem 
bt^-u  peiiorallr  adopted  fai  tne  other  states. 
EQUIVALKNT.  Cukmicai.    Tt  is  a  matter 
of  experience,  tliat  when  an  dement  enters  uito 
chemical  combination  with  another  element, 
tt  does  so  in  A  fixed  proportion  which  may  be 
mil  wed  in  nmnben.    This  ratio  is  termed 
4m  oombinini  equivalent,  combining  propor- 
tion, equivalent  weight,  or  dimply  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  element.   The  term  atomic  weight 
is  also  used  synonymously  by  those  who  accept 
the  atomic  theory.    Each  of  the  clcmouts  has 
its  own  special  combining  equivalent,  and  is 
incapable  of  uniting  with  other  elements  except 
In  this  proportion  or  some  mnltiple  of  it.  The 
e^iuivalents  of  compound  botliesare  rcpre*«ented 
hj  the  sams  of  the  e^iuivalent  nnmbcrs  of  all 
tM  elements  which  enter  into  their  oompori* 
tion.   The  weights  of  the  equivalents  of  the 
elements  are  asoertaine<l  by  determining  experi- 
mentally how  ranch  of  each  is  required  to  re- 
plnoe  the  others  in  their  combinations  witJi 
•trme  well-known  element,  the  weight  of  ^e 
cq'uv.ilcnt  of  wliirli  lias  K'en  avsmiK-d.  Thus, 
the  quantity  by  weight  of  each  element  which 
mites  with  one  eqnmdont  of  oxygen  to  fbrm  a 
protoxide,  analogous  to  water,  is  usually  con- 
6idere<i  to  represent  its  equivalent.    A  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  exact  weights  of  the  equivalents  is 
of  the  first  import«noe  to  chemists;  all  calcu- 
ktioBB  regarding  the  eompoeitloii  of  bodies, 
as  in  anal  v-i--,  <tr  of  the  quantities  of  materials 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
powidst  being  based  vpon  them.   As  the  eqaiv* 
alent  numbers  express  nothing  but  the  relative 
weights  in  which  the  elements  unite  with  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  any  one 
eqnii^ent  may  l>e  arbitrarily  chosen  as  a  stand- 
ara  to  whieh  aD  the  others  shsll  be  referred ; 
it  is  essential  only  that  the  relation  ho  strictly 
observed.    Tables  of  equivalents  are  thus  con- 
abveted,  in  whieh  the  eonivalcnt  weight  of  each 
of  the  elements  is  attocned  to  its  name.  Sev- 
eral standards  have  been  selected  by  different 
chemists ;  only  two,  however,  have  ever  been 
merally  used.   The  eqaiTslent  weight  of  hy- 
dngen,  being  smaller  tnan  that  of  any  other 
dement,  was  regardwl  as  unity  by  Dfilton, 
vho  referred  all  the  other  equivalents  to  it. 
Tfcos  system  has  always  been  generally  adopted 
ly  the  chemists  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
es! State's,    It  possesses  the  very  great  advan- 
tage that  in  it  the  equivalents  arc  represented 
)fj  sdmU  aombera,  many  of  them  without  frao- 


tions,  wliich  are  convenient  in  eaknlations,  and 
can  be  easily  retained  bpr  the  memory.  Another 
table,  in  which  the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen 
is  assumed  to  be  100,  has  l»oeii  much  used  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  pro{>os(^Hl  by 
BerzeUns,  mdnly  it  woidd  seem  for  the  purpose 
of  discountenancing  a  theory  ndvaiioed  by 
Prout,  that  all  the  equivalent  numbers  are sim- 
pie  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen  ;  superiority 
was  daiiued  for  it  on  the  ground  that  as  oxygen 
is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements,  and 
since  the  greater  number  of  1>odies  studied  by 
chemists  are  compounds  of  it^  ealcolations  would 
be  sfannlifled  if  its  eqnivdents  were  regarded 
as  equal  to  100 ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  iiorcs- 
sary  to  add  100,  200,  300,  &c.,  to  the  equivjUent 
weight  of  the  clement  with  which  oxygen  is 
combined,  in  orde^  to  ascertain  the  equivalent 
weights  of  its  several  oxides.  The  equivalent 
of  sulphur,  a  very  common  element,  would  also 
have  a  simple  expre^ion,  being  equal  to  200. 
Iliese  instances,  however,  do  not  at  all  com- 
pensate for  tlio  hif,'li  numbers  by  which  the 
other  equivalents  must  be  represented ;  num- 
bers which  cannot  be  remembered  without 
great  difSculty,  and  which  render  even  the  most 
common  calculations  extremely  laborious  unless 
logarithms  are  resorted  to.  Her/elius,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  equivalent  numbers  should  be 
regarded  as  entirdy  accidental  and  vnoonneet- 
ed  with  each  other,  desiring  to  give  them  the 
most  accnrate  possible  expression,  introduced 
the  custom  of  attaching  to  them  large  decimal 
fractions ;  indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  which 
is  afforded  by  the  high  nnmliers  of  his  system 
has  always  been  daimed  as  one  of  its  advan- 
tages. Tltc  accuracy  of  thus  employing  several 
decimals,  in  cases  where  the  process  by  wMdi 
the  result  has  boon  ohtiuned  is  liable  to  errors 
of  consiilernble  magnitude,  was  long  since 
pointed  out  liy  Enlmann,  who  has  called  atten« 
tion  to  the  fact  that  no  greater  or  Isswr  num- 
ber of  dedmals  ought  to  be  glTen  than  the  ex- 
periment justifies.  All  tubhs  of  equivalents 
ueretoforo  published  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive from  neglect  of  this  truth.  The  equivalent 
numbers  have  been  recently  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  revised  by  Dumas,  who  has  again 
brooght  ftnrward  and  upheld  Front's  theory, 
whUm,  owing  to  the  vigMtnis  opposition  of  Beov 
zellns,  had  found  but  fow  supporters  of  late 
yeai-s.  Most  of  the  equivalents  thus  far  studied 
by  Dumas  are  simple  multiples  of  that  of  hy- 
drogen. To  this  nue  there  are,  however,  sev- 
eral exceptions;  amonp  which  some  are  ninlfi- 
ples  of  \,  while  others  are  multiples  of  \  of  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen.  It  may  bo  mentioned 
that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
equivalents  of  several  of  tiie  elements  should 
not  be  regardc'l  as  twice,  or  that  of  others  as 
^  of  those  ordinarily  admitted ;  a  change  which 
would  greatly  simplify  certain  portions  of  ehem- 
ic4il  science.  Tliis  question  has  been  warmly 
discussed  for  several  years,  and  many  cbemi.sts 
habitually  employ  equivalents  thus  modified; 
in  this  article,  however,  the  most  oonmioa 
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mage  of  chemists  will  be  adhered  to.  The 
numbers  in  the  annexed  table  of  eauiralents 
have  been  taken  in  part  from  Dumas'  memoir, 
(ComptM  renduif  zlvi.,  952X  inpart  from 
Kapp  and  WilTs  JMrrmtriOit/ait  OSbmie,  &&, 
/or  1867.  For  convenience  of  rcforonce  both 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  scales  jirtj  sivua ;  the 
numbers  of  the  latter  being  readily  obtained  by 
dividing  those  of  the  former  by  the  fraction 
if*.  The  names  of  those  elements  which  from 
tluir  variety  are  comparatively  nnimportant, 
are  printed  in  italics ;  the  eqaivalents  of  a  few 
of  toMwluvttBotM  yat  been  d«t6nidn«d. 
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A  French  manufacturer 
of  niuKiciiI  iiLstramouta,born  La  Stra8bourg,April 
6, 1752,  died  in  Pas^y  near  Paria,  Aug.  6, 1881. 


1 6,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  maker  of  harp- 
sichords.   Possessing  a  remarkable  inventive 
faculty,  he  soon  rose  to  the  pOt<itioii  of  foreuiau, 
and  bin  ingenuity  bade  fair  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  lib  employer,  when  the  latter,  moved  by- 
jealousy,  dismissed  him  from  lils  service.  An- 
other harpsichord  maker  who  had  received  an 
order  for  an  instrument,  the  constmctioD  6f 
which  baffled  Ids  ingenuity,  offered  him  a 
tain  sum  to  undertake  tlie  work,  provided  only 
the  employer's  name  sliould  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  lu  The  inatrument,  when  completed, 
exdted  m»  nmch  admiralloo,  thai  the  maker 
wrf^  compelled  to  confess  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  £rard.  Attention  was  at  once  drawn 
to  llie  young  workman,  who  was  applied  to  flir 
a  variety  of  new  instruments  which  people 
wished  to  have  constructed,  and  who  soon  after 
much  increased  his  reputjition  by  the  phkIikv 
ti<Ni  of  a  c2a«««»»  mjeofitotM,  or  mechanical  harp- 
aidiond,  wMeh  eontaineaaeTeral  improvenieiiti 
on  the  instruments  in  use.    The  duche^«  de 
Yilleroy,  a  woman  of  taste  in  music,  wif^^J  to 
retain  him  in  her  service ;  but  preferring  hii  lib- 
erty, he  declined  her  flattering  oifera,  and  n- 
mamed  in  her  hotel,  where  a  suitable  work 
room  had  been  fitted  up  for  him,  only  lou? 
enough  to  execute  aeveral  ideas  wbicli  she 
suggested.  It  was  here,  in  1780,  tliat  ho  eoa^ 
structed  his  first  pianoforte,  an  instrument 
which,  though  invented  a  number  of  years  pre- 
vious, was  then  almost  unknown  in  i-Ywec^ 
and  the  introdootion  of  which  into  that  oooih 
try  may  be  said  to  date  {h>m  this  time.  In 
canncotion  with  his  brother  Jean  Bapii>to,  he 
soon  after  established  a  manufactory  of  pi^iio- 
fiirlei  in  Fhiisi,  which  gradually  beoame  the 
first  in  Europe.    Among  his  inventions  wa.5  an 
instrument  with  2  key  boards,  oae  for  the  piana 
and  one  for  the  organ  ;  one  of  which  was  fitted 
with  a  sliding  ker  board  for  tranq>oeing  the  mo- 
tilo,  for  the  use  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Daring  the 
1 ,  viilntinfiary  jieriod,  the  brother.-*  Erard  went 
to  £uglandt  and  established  a  mannfactory  of 
pianoa  and  harps  in  London ;  but  in  17%  S4- 
bastien  retumea  to  Paris,  and  thcncefortli  his 
life  was  passed  between  that  city  and  Loudon. 
He  constrooted  the  first  grand  pianos  with  sin- 
l^e  aeti<Hi  ever  made  in  Paria;  aabeeqiientlif  ia 
1808  mnch  improved  the  tneehanina  of  tha 
in.strument,  ana  in  1823  completed  his  inven- 
tious  in  this  department,  by  the  production  of 
his  grand  piano  with  repeating  movement. 
In  1811  his  double  action  harp  appoan*d  in 
London,  where  it  became  bo  popular,  th^t,  in  a 
single  year,  instmments  to  the  value  of  £SB|- 
000  were  sold.   His  last  important  work  wai 
the  g^and  organ  constructed  oetween  18S7  and 
1830  for  the  chapel  royal  of  the  Tuileries. 
During  the  last  40  years  of  his  life  hia  inventive 
faculty  seemed  never  idle,  and  of  tbo  15  or  SO 
inventions  for  which  he  took  out  patent,*,  not 
one  was  perfected  without  close  study  and  n>- 
peated  experiments.   The  celebrity  which  his 
instruments  have  gained  remains  nndiminiahed, 
and  £rard  pianos  are  still  nnaorpaaad  Ibr 
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rovtidnesS}  fulness,  and  beantv  of  tone. — Ho  was 
■Moeeded  in  the  firm  hy  his  nephew  Jean 
BirreTE  OuPHf.K  Pikkkk,  born  in  Paris  in  1794, 
died  the  chateau  T,a  Maoette,  Aug.  8,  1866. 
He  possessed  nmcli  of  the  iiivcntivo  skill  of  his 
OMis;  published  in  1849,  Notice  sur  la  piano* 
9Afmim  Etpagnt,  m  Italic,  mSMmt,m  Bm^ 
#(>.  kc,  and  rebuilt  in  18.50  the  orp»n  con- 
stricted by  S^'bastiea  £rard  in  the  Tuileries, 
which  had  heen  destroyed  during  the  rerolu- 
lion  «f  183<^.  death  is  said  to  have  been 

c&uscd  hy  grit-f  at  the  injury  done  to  his  estate 
at  Paasy  by  the  construction  i>f  a  railroad.  Ilia 
Jut  work,  a  piano  estimated  at  $6,000,  was 
premited  dj  us  indow  to  the  lotteiy  opmed 
m  Lvlialf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Crimean  war. 

EliASMUS,  Dbsidkritb,  a  Datch  theological 
and  classical  scholar  and  writer,  born  in  Rotter* 
dnm,  Oct.  28, 1467,  died  in  Basel,  Jnlj  12, 1536. 
Be  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard  PraCt  md 
]fai)^Bret,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  Seven- 
temn.  Ho  hlsBMlf  noAved  the  name  of  Ge- 
ftrd,  Vot  aftonrard  aaamned  its  Latin  synonyme 
Dosidorltis,  the  Greek  tran!;lation  of  which  fur- 
si^ed  his  surname.  He  was  sent  first  to  the 
•ebool  of  Gouda,  and  afterwatd  to  the  cathedral 
at  Utrecht  to  become  one  of  the  choir  boys. 
At  tlie  age  of  9  he  was  transferred  to  the  mo- 
aastio  school  at  Deventcr.   vli  re  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
classics.   In  1480  both  nis  parents  died,  and  his 
monastic  tutors  -ient  him  to  the  school  of  Rom- 
boldns  at  Bois-le-Dnc,  that  be  might  fit  him- 
tdf  for  the  priestly  state.  For  some  years  he 
resistc-d  their  wi.shes,  and  neglected  the  studies 
which  they  arranged  for  him ;  but  m  1488,  after 
ha  bad  bwn  pr(>strated  by  a  prolonged  fever,  he 
was  persnaded  by  a  friend  who  had  just  come 
back  from  Italy  to  embrace  a  life  so  free  from  ex 
cittment  and  so  favorahlo  to  study,  and  entered  as 
a  DOTioe  into  the  convent  <^  Stein  near  Goada, 
«f  which,  a  year  later,  he  became  a  re^ar  livotii- 
er.   The  discipVine  of  the  convent  at  Stcir;  Tvn=i 
not  strict,  and  the  distaste  which  Erasmus  showed 
fbr  aaoetio  invctic^  Wiis  not  reckoned  as  a  6in« 
He  was  allowed  to  study  in  other  than  theolo- 
peal  treatises,  and  his  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar  was  soon  widely  spread.    In  1492  he 
was  selected  as  a  oomjpanion  by  the  bishop  of 
Gunbray,  and  was  ormdned  to  the  priesUiood. 
£nsmns  remained  with  his  patron  at  Cambrny 
5 years,  when  ho  went  to  itndy  at  the  college 
<rf  MontaifTii  in  Paris,  where  he  supported  him- 
adf  with  difficulty  by  taking  pupils.  Uis  studies 
were  ititerrnpted  by  serious  sickness,  which  left 
in  Lim  the  seeds  of  a  constitutional  malady  from 
which  he  saffered  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  On 
In  retoni  from  «  wMt  to  relattree  in  KiiDandt 
Reestablished  himself  in  Parif?  a.<<  a  teacher  of 
classical  1  iterate  re.   Among  the  numerous  and 
Atinguished  pupils  whom  bis  reputation  at- 
trscted,  the  one  who  wa^  able  most  to  befriend 
Liui  was  a  young  English  nobleman,  William 
Hoont,  Lord  Mon^oy.   By  this  friend  lie  was 
promised  an  annual  pendon  of  a  hundred  crowns 
a  be  woold  take  up  his  rssldence.in  £n^and« 
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Uis  two  toots'  stay  in  that  oooDtry  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  attentions  of  the  nobility,  and 
tlio  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  English 
ficholars.    Ho  was  presented  at  court,  &tadi^  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  became  the  assodite  of 
More  and  Colet.  and  added  to  his  previons  oo- 
mtiretnentg  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek. 
Forscvrni  yrnr>  nftrr  his  return  from  England 
he  led  an  unsettie<l  life,  teaching  in  various  cities 
of  France  and  Holland,  trendatinff  the  ancient 
claR-sici,  investigating  the  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  continually  increasing  his  acqnainlaocc  with 
the  scholars  w  £urope.   In  1505  he  again  vis- 
ited Eiwland,  reoeiTea  fiom  Cambridge  the  de- 
gree of  MdMior  in  theology,  and  was  presented 
to  Archbishop  Warham.  The  presents  received 
during  this  visit  made  it  poarible  for  him  to  re- 
alize his  long-cherished  wtth  to  visit  Italy.  His 
'jfr.y  there  lasted  nearly  8  years,  and  was  divided 
betweeu  the  cities  of  Turin,  Bologna,  Padua^ 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Borne.  At  "Inirin  the  do* 
area  of  dootor  of  theoloor  ma  oonferred  opon 
nim.  In  Yenioe  he  rended  yrith  the  fiimons 
printer  Aldus  Manutiua,  while  his  collection  of 
"Adas^"  was  in  press.   In  Rome  he  was 
treated  with  great  regard  by  the  pope.  In  1609, 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  ne  was  induced 
to  go  back  to  England.   On  the  journey  thither 
he  composed  his  Morim  Encomium,  the  ^  Praise 
of  FoUy/*  in  many  respeots  hia  most  remarkable 
work.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  by  Ms 
friend  More,  was  presented  with  a  living  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  resigned 
for  a  pension  of  £90,  and  accepted  profeesorships 
of  theology  and  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In 
1614  he  returned  to  tlie  continent  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  arobdnke  Qbarles,  afterward  Charles 
v.,  from  whom  he  reoMved  Uie  appointment  of 
royal  councillor,  with  a  email  salary ;  a  sinecure 
which  allowed  him  to  reside  where  he  choeoi 
and  in  which  he  employed  his  time  almost 
wholly  witi)  literary  porsutte,  oorrespondenoi^ 
theological,  polemical,  and  satirical  writing,  and 
with  editions  and  traoslattons  of  many  of  the 
less  known  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  With 
Reuchlin,  his  only  rival  as  a  lingnist,  he  carried 
on  a  spirited  controversy  concerning  Greek 
pronunciai  luii ;  an  !  the  theory  which  he  main- 
tained has,  until  the  present  oentory,  been  gen- 
erally reoerred  In  the  sdiools  of  Bnrope.  With 
Luther  his  dispute  was  still  more  sharp.  The 
monk  of  Wittenberg  was  at  first  a  warm  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  great  sdifllir;  but  finding 
that  the  liberal  spirit  of  Erasmus  was  not  readj 
to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  reformers,  he 
at  first  expostulattHl  with,  tlien  ridiculed,  and 
then  denounced  hia  former  firiend  as  a  time- 
server,  a  eowaid,  and  a  Ibe  to  trae  religion. 
Erasmus  was  eqtially  unfriendly  to  the  monastic 
habits  and  to  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  di- 
vinity, and  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  thesti; 
but  he  had  no  love  for  theological  quarrels,  and 
no  wish  to  draw  upon  himself  nnf>opnlarity  or 
persecution.    He  welcomed  the  reformation  as 
a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  deprecated  its 
eneasss.  Bs  diiffilml  dl  dogmatism,  as  wall  m 
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an  eitntagMiM  In  religtom  riietoria,  and  woold 

have  the  reformere  confino  themselves  to  the 
pateat  noes  of  the  uiunk^  and  clergy,  leaving 
■aida  fba  poorible  errors  in  doctriae.  lib  mid- 
dle coarse  in  regard  to  the  reformation  broa^ht 
upon  him  the  censure  of  zealots  in  botk parties. 
In  1521  he  had  taken  up  his  residtnce  in  Basel, 
where  be  was  presently  called  on  to  mediate 
between  the  Osiholie  niagistrates  and  the  rinng 
Protestant  party.  He  could  only  add  fuel  to 
the  flame  by  hU  moderate  coansels.  The  insnr- 
tectiOB  of  Feb.  1529  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  authorities ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  definitely  prohibited  in  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  opposed  the  new  doctrine  were  coin- 
pelled  to  depart.  Though  Erasmus  had  already 
Men  oondemned  aa  a  hiiretio  by  tlie  ooUege  or 
the  Sorbonne,  he  coald  not  endure  the  society  of 
the  men  who  wcru  now  in  power.  lie  changed 
the  place  of  his  residcuco  to  Frej  burg,  where 
be  remained  from  1629  to  1535.  In  vain  did 
the  Catliolic  party  try  to  win  him  back  to  full 
communion,  and  in  vuin  did  tlie  rofonners  at- 
tack him  by  jest  and  sarcasm.  Ho  answered 
the  libels  of  Geidenbaver  by  pangwit  r^oindera, 
he  evaded  the  summons  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg* 
and  his  Retractations,*'  though  promised,  were 
never  published.  He  declinMl  more  than  one 
tempting  oSBar.  and  while  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  accept  ad^tions  to  his  scanty  income,  did  not 
care  to  obscnro  his  literary  fanio  by  the  nioro 
imposing  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  col- 
lege. In  1585  he  returned  to  Basel,  where  an 
atr  icic  of  gout  compelled  liir.i  to  remain,  and 
wiiero  he  died  in  thu  anus  ot  L^^  fncndj.  His 
last  days  were  cheered  by  the  friendly  visits  and 
mnasagM  of  dtoingttbhed  men  both  of  theProt> 
eatant  and  of  the  uatholle  party.  In  the  mt^ 
of  severe  suffering,  ho  >v;i^  aide  to  retain  liis 
oalmneiHi  and  to  pursue  hb  wuut«d  labors.  His 
death  waa  lamented  ae  a  public  calamity ;  a  long 
procession  of  niu^intrates  and  sfndont-^  follow- 
ed his  funeral ;  and  ihu  buqut»>t  of  whole 
property  to  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  orphan, 
leemed  to  iustiQr  the  monnment  which  waa 
elected  to  hhn  in  the  oatbedral  at  Basel,  and 
whicti  -^ill  ;  i-rii;iiii3  the  chii  f  ol  j  1 1  of  int<.'re.st 
in  that  edifice.  Erasmus  was  £inaU  in  stature, 
with  light  luiir  and  light  bine  egree.  His  por- 
trait by  IIollK.'in  rof>r« -jents  his  look  aa  siekly 
and  hijj  face  as  thin  and  wrinkled.  He  was  fond 
of  luxurious  living,  but  unable  from  physical 
weakness  to  gntify  his  appetites.  His  timidi^ 
wasexoasriTeu  He  dreaded  to  atay  in  the  nei|^> 
borhood  of  any  contagious  disease,  and,  in  spite 
of  bis  rationalistic  tendenciesi  was  iVequently 
haunted  aoperstitioaa  feara.  He  had  a  fine 
native  hnmor,  a  kcon  enjoyment  of  witty  dis- 
course, and  au  accurate  eyo  for  every  form  of 
beauty.  His  taste  was  as  refined  as  his  knowl- 
edge was  prodigious.  He  was  versed  in  all  the 
atodiea  of  his  ago ;  in  moat  of  them  he  eneelled. 
His  reading  was  various,  but  not  desoltonr.  His 
treatises  were  iinit>hed  productions  and  their 
stylo  is  always  dear,  flowing;,  and  cloqneat. 
Sramna  aided  the  xeformataoii  rather  as  a 


Boholarand  eritie  than  an  a  Urinksr  or  reaaoMr. 

He  exposed  the  abuses  cf  tlie  convents  and  the 
inconsi.^tencies  of  the  sehol&stio  theolc^',  bat  b« 
producer]  no  new  creed  and  argued  in  favor  of 
no  heretical  doctrine.  His  defence  of  the  right 
of  reason  against  authority  was  weak  and  eva- 
sive. But  iio  revived  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original  tongoe,  affirmed  the  sup^ 
rior  T«ioe  of  early  Ghriatiaii  teatiBioniea,  and 
gave  an  impnlso  to  biblical  and  patristic  invo^ 
tigations.  Ue  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  uiuss 
gifted  and  industrious  pioneer  of  modern  schol- 
arship.— Erasmus  published  in  1516  the  firait 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  fW>m  inana- 
scripts,  which  has  been  regarded  a.s  his  greatest 
work.  His  complete  works,  with  a  biography, 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Beatne  Bbe- 
nanas  (9  vols,  fo].,  Bs.«el,  ir)4(V41).  Another 
more  complete  edition  was  published  at  Leyden 
by  Le  Clerc  (10  vols,  fol,  1708-'«).  Of  th* 
Colloquies,'*  his  roost  famous  work,  a  great 
number  of  editions  have  been  published ;  the 
best  is  that  of  Atnsterdaiia  (1650).  The  Moritt 
Encomium  also  passed  throogb  a  great  num- 
ber of  editions ;  it  was  trandated  into  Gemiaa 
and  illustrated  by  Holbein ;  the  latest  edition 
is  that  of  Havre  (ISoU).  The  oilier  most  im- 
portant works  of  Erasmus  are  the  Copia  V«r» 
borwm;  the  Aiagwrum  CoUectattea ;  the  trea- 
tise 2>0  Ziftsrp  Arvitrio,  which  was  answered  by 
Luther;  the  Pariulcjt'i.*,  an  exhortation  to  the 
study  of  Christian  philosophy ;  the  volume  ni 
Epigrtmmata;  the  Antwatiarerum  LSbar; 
Lingua^  a  satirical  work;  an  explanation  of  the 
"Apostles'  Creed;''  Ec^h«imf<T,  $ice  liatmu 
Conriiiiimli,  in  4  bookie;  and  the  immetise  col- 
lection of EpisUear"  which,  perhapa  num  than 
any  otlm*  of  his  worka,  show  the  diaracter  of 
tljo  man.  Of  his  purely  classical  works,  there 
are  editions  of  Seneca.  Suetonius,  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Eutropius,  Quinttia 
Curtius,  Cicero  De  Offiriin^  tlic  '* Tusculan  Ques- 
tion^,"  Pliny  the  Elder,  Livy,  and  Terence,  who 
was  his  favorite  among  the  Latins,  as  Plutarch 
and  Lncian  were  among  the  Greeks.  He  abo 
pobliahed  trandatlonafrom  Xenophon,  Tso(»^te^ 
Euripides,  and  Libaniu!;,  and  issued  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  Demosthenea^  and  Aristotle.  Among 
his  works  are  also  Riany  eontroversial  apolof^ea. 
scriptural  expoKittona.  and  liturgical  treati--es. — 
The  life  of  Kni-sinus  lias  been  writleu  by  Ikat-us 
Rhenonus,  Melchior  Adam,  Merula,  Scriverius, 
and  Gnye,  in  Latin ;  by  Henke  and  Holler  in 
German ;  bv  L^vesque  de  Bnsigny,  Bayle,  Bo^ 
lart,  and  Nisard,  in  French;  and  by  J(Hti% 
Bjiight,  and  Charles  Butler,  in  English. 

ERASTUS  (Lieber),  Thomas,  a  Swiss  phya- 
ciau  and  theoloi^'ical  polemic,  born  in  l?aden, 
Sept.  7,  VyU,  died  in  Basel,  Dec.  81.  1583.  He 
studied  tlieology  and  literature  in  Basel,  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  plagoe  in 
1544.  He  next  rtndied  medicine  in  Boiogna, 
practised  tliis  profession  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  ader  being  for  luany  years  professor 
of  physic  at  Heidelberg,  obtained  in  1580  tine 
ohalr  of  ethioa  at  fiaael.  A  akilliil  pcaotitioiiery 
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xiApog  on  indaction  firom  experience  rather 
ftn  OB  dofinas  and  theories,  he  was  a  fortnid^ 

)yh  oppontTit  of  the  reveries  of  Paracelsns  and 
hi  duciplc^  His  principal  theological  ouotro- 
TersT  was  with  Datbenos  and  Beza  concerning 
tke  doctrine  of  ezoommanication.  Qc  held  that 
ccdesiastical  censnres  should  extend  only  to  di- 
Tvr<:encos  in  tliwlopioal  opinion,  anil  nut  at  nil 
to  Tices  and  immorality,  which  were  civil  of- 
ftMea,  and  proi>erly  pnntshable  only  by  tem- 
poral roairist rates.  In  some  of  his  writinps  ho 
teems  to  favor  iha  principle  that  all  ecckssiasti- 
cal  anthority  is  sabordinate  tu  the  civil  power, 
which  is  the  doctxiMM  oommo&l/  recogniaed  aa 
£rastianism. 

KRA'i  ll,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  comprising 
part  of  a  fertile  and  well  watered  district  near 
Ibe  wiireee  of  Brasoe  river ;  pop.  in  1858,  766, 
of  whom  42  were  clnve?.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally andalating,  but  thero  aro  suiim  eminences 
oo  the  S.  and  N.  E.  i>or(lers.  The  soil  in  the 
▼alleys  is  excellent ;  the  uplands  are  kaa  fertile^ 
bat  afford  good  pasturage.  Timber  of  various 
kinds  covers  about  i  of  the  surface.  Stepliens- 
Tiile  it  the  capital.  The  county  was  forued 
fitNn  BoMoe  and  Ck>ryell  in  1969. 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  dnnplitcr?  of 
Jspiter  and  Mnemosyne.  In  the  theogony  of 
B«[M  the  holds  the  6th  place  among  them. 
Her  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
love,  and  she  was  the  protectress  of  nuptial 
wrenionies,  uiul  tlie  muse  of  ertttic  poetry.  Slic 
diipated  with  Mercury  the  honor  of  having  in- 
ventcd  the  lyre. 

ERATOSTITEyF,f=',    n    Greek  n«trnnnTnrr, 
geometer,  geographtr,  poet,  and  philoi»<<j)iicr, 
Mm  in  Cyreoe  in  276  B.  C,  died  about  196. 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  extent  of  learning 
and  versatility  of  talent,  and  was  variously 
named  by  his  contemporaries  tlio   "  cosintv 
grapber,"  the  *'  measurer  of  the  universe,"  the 
'^aeeond  TUto**  and  the  ■*pentathlete'*or  rictor 
in  5  contests,  hU  enulition  in  e.ach  department 
being  thus  reprcoealed  under  the  figure  of  a 
rictM7  obtained  over  ignorance.    Ho  had  for 
masters  .\riston  the  philosopher,  Lysanias  the 
granuuariaa,  and  Callimachns  the  poet,  and  he 
«n)plete<l  his  cdiication  in  Athens.    His  fame 
fMflMd  Ftolenv  UI>  king  of  ^%ypt,  who  in- 
rited  Mm  to  Alexandria  aod  intmsted  to  his 
care  the  renowned  library  of  tliat  city,    lie  is 
to  liave  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  regret  for  having  lost  his 
sight  Ills  rnost  important  work,  the  rr«#ypa^Ka, 
treated  of  thu  nature  and  form  of  tbe  earth, 
which  hesnppofied  to  l>e  a  niotionless  globe,  of 
itsBuignitade,aud  of  the  countries^  towna,  lake«i| 
liren^  and  tnonntains  whioh  mark  its  soriiMe. 
He  was  llie  founder  of  geodesy,  and  was  the  first 
tocompote  the  magnitude  of  ihe  eurth  by  the  os- 
feooomtcalmrthod  still  in  use.  (See  Earth.)  He 
fOfij^cd  the  construction  of  the  1ai-gearmi7/a!, 
ar  fixed  circular  instroraenta,  wliich  were  long  in 
IW  in  Alexandria,  devised  a  method  for  dis- 
eovering  the  prime  numbers,  and  revived  the 
problem  of  the  d  npUoatlon  of  the  enbe.  Aiuoag 


his  works  was  one  of  universal  chronology,  the 
fragmentsof  which  form  the  haila  of  the  system 

adopted  by  Bunscn  in  his  work  on  Egypt.  He 
also  wrote  verses  on  numerous  sdentific  8ol|jocts. 
a  commentary  on  the  aatronondcal  noem  of 
Aratns,  and  treatises  on  comedy  ana  on  the 
Homeric  poems.  A  number  of  other  works 
are  attributed  to  liim  upon  doubtful  grounds. 
None  of  his  writiiu^  exoepUng  a  few  brief  fhig- 
menta,  rerown;  hat  B^ho  and  other  later 
writers  made  great  nae  of  h)>  geognqphieal 
works* 

EKCILLA  Y  ZC!JlGA,  Ai  oxso  de.  a  Span- 
ish poet,  bom  in  Madrid,  Aug.  7, 1533,  died  about 
1595.  Ho  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan 
family,  and  after  tlio  death  of  his  father,  For- 
tunio  Garcia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Oiariea  V.,  he  reilded  with  his  mother, 
whose  family  name  fZunipa)  he  adopted,  at 
the  imperial  court,  where  he  was  educated  as 
one  of^  the  pages  of  the  future  Philip  II.  He 
accompanied  him  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
was  in  England  in  1554  when  Philip  married 
Queen  Mary.  About  this  time  tlie  Arnncanians 
in  Chili,  whoso  territory  had  been  invaded  by 
the  Spaniard*  in  1587,  rose  against  them,  and 
many  Spanish  knights  then  at  the  British  conrt 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  war.  Ercilla  join- 
ed this  expedition,  in  whidi  he  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  hia  prowess  on  tbe  battle 
field  as  by  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  he  bore 
the  diificuhies  attending  t!  >•  \\  uriderings  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  paini'ul  warfare  with  its 
savage  InhaUtaata.  ta  an  intenral  of  tbe  war, 
he  had  the  misfortnno  to  bo  involved  in  a  diiel 
during  a  public  tournament  which  wa^  held  in 
honor  of  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the 
throne.  Ercilla  and  hia  aotwonist  were  both 
ordered  to  be  put  to  d^h,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out ditViculty  that  Ercilla's  nentcnce  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment.  This  occurrence,  how- 
ever, 9«rved  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminiA 
his  love  of  adventure*',  and  he  had  no  sooner 
recovered  his  ]il>erty  than  lie  set  out  on  another 
doogeroua  expedition  against  the  sanguinary 
Lope  de  Agnirre.  In  1562  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  shortly  afterward  resumed  the  Kfp 
of  a  wanderer,  travelling  several  years  on  the 
continent  of  Eurone.  In  1670  he  came  back  to 
Spain  and  married  Maria  de  Baxan,  an  accom- 
plished lady  of  the  house  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  1671 
he  was  made  knight  of  Santiago,  was  employed 
on  different  miMOM  by  Philip  II.,  and  served 
for  some  time  as  a  gentleman  of  tlie  bed- 
chamber of  Rudolph  11.,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
hia  hitter  years.  His  literary  fame  rests  upwa 
L»  Araueantk,  the  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
epics.  It  is  in  37  cantos,  and  celebrates  the 
war  with  the  Araucanians,  in  which  the  poet 
himaelf  was  engaged.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  historioaL  geographical, 
and  statistical  information,  ana  m  the  Row- 
ing pictures<inenesH  of  its  descriptions  it  is 
unrivalled  in  Spanish  poetry.  Cervantes  in  his 
'*])on  Qidawte  "  goes  even  lo  ftr  aa  to  dedare 
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it  eaoal  to  the  gratt  cpim  of  It«l/.  Voltaire  ia 
the  mtrochustiaa  to  Va  Benrtad*  abo  expycuBe 

great  atlmiratlon  of  the  poem,  which,  howovt-r, 
be  does  not  seem  to  have  read.  Ercilla  wrote 
the  first  and  beat  part  of  fhUi  poem  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The 
first  15  cantos  were  poblbhcd  m  Hadrid  in 
1660,  the  second  part  of  the  poem  in  1578,  and 
the  third  part  ia  1590.  A  Qoatinuation  of  the 

{>ocm  in  88  oentot,  writtra  by  Omrlo,  appeeted 
n  1597,  ftnd  has  been  sometimes  printed  in 
oonaectioQ  with  the  worlc  of  Ercilla,  to  which 
It  if  nraeli  intMrlor.  The  best  editions  of  La 
ArawMtia  are  thofle  pttblished  at  Hadiid  ia 
1776  and  1828. 

ERDL,  MlcniKL  Pir.",  a  German  savant, 
bora  Kftj  6, 181fi»  died  Feb.  86»  1848,  officiated 
M  profeawr  of  eomparatiTe  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology at  the  nnirersity  of  Municli,  and  left  a 
variety  of  writings  in  connection  with  those 
wit  nces.  In  1836  and  1887  he  accompanied 
Scliub'  rt  on  hh  triivels  to  tlie  East,  and  aiscov- 
ercU  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  sea  was 
situated  hr  below  the  torel  of  the  Mediter' 
raaeao. 

BRDM AITVr,  Otto  Liwirit,  a  German  chemist, 
born  in  DresHlen,  April  11,  180-t,  and  since  18;}() 

Erofessor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of 
eip^  In  1842  he  established  a  chemicd 
Inl'orntofT  at  Dre!*<Ten,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  He  duvotod  much  time  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  indigo  and  other  dye- 
atii£bi  and  bis  writLoga  embodying  the  resnlt 
of  bis  investigations  are  not  only  nseftd  to  men 
of  fwicnco,  but  also  to  merchant,-^.  A  -Ith  edition 
of  his  Lehrbuch  tUr  Chemie^  and  a  2d  edition 
of  his  GrundriM  der  Waarenkunde,  appMred 
atLeipsicin  1852.  Beside  his  other  u'ritinp:<i, 
which  arc  coutaiuod  in  the  periodical  scieiititic 
press  of  Germany,  he  prepared  the  6th  edition 
of  Schedel's  Waarealexiion,  and  published  ia 
188T  an  interesting  treatise  on  nickel. 

EREBUS,  one  of  the  oldest  gods  (.f  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  son  of  Chaos  and  Nislit. 
He  was  changed  into  a  river,  into  whicli  he  had 
been  precipitated  for  haviiif;  a-^sisted  the  Titans. 
The  term  Erebus  was  iVuijucutly  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  pagan  inferno,  a  dark  and 
fdoomjrqMoe  beneath  the  earth,  through  which 
UM  aowa  of  the  just  passed  on  their  way  to  en- 
Joy  the  eternal  and  ddifjhtful  life  of  Elysium. 

EREGUTQEUS,  or  EiuonTnoxius,  the  name 
of  •  fiibolow  hero  of  Attica,  or  aooording  to 
some  later  writers,  of  two  persons,  of  whom 
the  younger  was  tho  grandson  of  the  elder 
Homer  describes  Erechthcus  as  an  antochthon 
and  king  of  Athens^  and  the  son  of  Giea 
(Earth) ;  he  was  edneatod  by  Hinervo.  The 
one  whom  ApollodoriH  mentiuns  under  this 
name  was  the  son  of  Ynlcan  and  Atthia.  Hi« 
nenra,  who  reared  him  secretly,  gave  him  In  a 
chest  to  Pandrosog  and  her  sisters,  who,  open- 
ing it  from  curiosity,  in  it  a  serpent, 
were  seized  with  madnes%  and  threw  them- 
islves  down  the  Acropolis  or  into  the  sea. 
Having  expelled  Amphicty  on,  he  became  king  of 


Attioa,  established  thefiMtivatoftikePanatheiiMit 
and  fbonded  on  the  Acropolis  the  temple  wbi«^ 

after  him  was  called  the  Erechtbcum.  By  his 
wife  Pasithea  he  had  a  son  wiiom  he  named 
Pandion.  He  b  also  said  to  have  decided  the 
dispute  between  Minerva  and  Ni  plune  for  the 
possession  of  Attica,  in  favor  of  the  goddcsa, 
and  to  have  introduced  the  ii«ie  of  chariots  with 
4  liorsea,  for  which  ho  was  set  among  the  stsn 
aa  Avriga.  The  myths  conr)ccted  with  the 
of  the  second  Erechtheus  are  the  Eleusinian 
war,  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
the  snicMe  of  the  tihrse  others,  in  consequence 
of  a  response  of  tho  oracle,  and  his  beiiiir  killed 
by  Jupiter  with  a  Hash  of  lightuing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Neptune.  Tho  Erechtheus  of  Diodorns 
came  firom  Egypt  with  in  time  of  fsmine^ 
was  made  king,  and  established  the  Elensfaiisa 
fo>tiva!ti.  Another  ErerhtheuH,  tlic  .•son  of  Dar- 
danus  and  father  of  Tros  in  Ilium,  ia  fabled  as 
the  richest  of  mortsls,  in  whoee  nelds  graced 
8,000  beautiful  marcs. 

EREGLI,  or  Ereku  (mc.  HeracUn),  a  wa- 
port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  sea, 
pop.  6,000.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  exports 
timber,  silk,  and  wax,  in  exchange  for  oolonisl 
produce,  tubaeco,  and  iron.  Ship-bnildin^^  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  A  few  traces  are 
found  here  of  the  ancient  Heradea,  which  was 
a  town  of  considerable  importanf*<^.  and  noted 
as  ouo  of  the  statioas  of  tho  iO,<>00  GrtH.*k:i  un- 
der Xenophon.  Near  this  town  is  a  coal  field  ex* 
tending  ror  about  80  m.  along  tlie  shore  of 
the  Black  sea.  The  co«l  mines  are  worked  un- 
der  tho  direction  of  2  Enj^lish  engineer'*,  yield- 
ing about  50,000  tons  annually.  There  are  2 
oraer  towns  of  tho  same  name,  one  situated  in 
the  district  of  Konich,  in  Asiatic,  and  tiie  otlier 
in  the  district  of  Gallipolis,  in  European  Turkey. 
The  latter  has  aharbor,  aadlB  the  see  of  a  Gresk 
bishop. 

EREMACAUSIS  (Gr.  r^ptp^n,  by  degrees,  and 
Kavait,  a  burning),  the  n  i  r  ^'ivon  by  Liebi^:  to 
the  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  wliich  takes 
place  in  organic  substances  when  exposed  to 
the  influenfo  of  the  air,  and  which  rcults  either 
in  tlie  formation  of  the  pulveruloul  brown  m\>- 
stance  called  homas,  as  in  tho  decay  of  woody 
fibre,  or  in  some  more  highly  oxidated  oom- 
poimds,  as  when  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic 
ncld.  it  is  the  ftrst  chanpo  in  the  i)rocos.ses  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  ia  prevented 
br  any  causes  that  arrest  these.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  first  acts  upon  tlie  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  organic  substances,  the  carbon  usually 
exhibiting  no  tendency  to  unite  with  it  until 
the  substance  has  been  rtused  to  a  high  temper- 
ature. Moisture  in  the  air  expedites  the  pro- 
ces-S,  and  in  some  instances  ex]>o-nrc  to  the 
action  of  alkaline  IxKlies,  and  in  others  contact 
witii  other  decaying  snbstaaoea,  ia  necessary  to 
induce  it. 

ERETIilA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  island  of 
Eubocn,  situated  a  little  south  of  Chnlcis,  whose 
rival  it  was  in  commerce.  It  was  founded  prior 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  an  early  peilod  he- 
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came  rich,  powerful,  aad  one  of  the  chief  mari- 
time  states  of  Gr<!«oe.  It  was  early  engag^nl  ia 
dilates  with  the  Ohalcians,  and  for  having 
aaristanoe  to  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  in 
rerolt  fh>m  Penda  it  was  razed  to  tlio 
^ouihI  hy  the  Persians  in  490  B.  C.  It  w:is 
soon  rebuilt  S.  of  the  old  site,  and  took  part 
tn  the  Pdoponnegbm  war.  The  philosopher 
M  rc  drTiii>-.  .1  (li^'iple  of  Plfito,  liero  establislicd 
a  « » icbraUil  school  of  pkilosopbjr.  The.  ruins 
of  this  citv  are  still  visible. 

EBFCliT,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  proTU)<» 
of  Sazoaj,  boiinde<l  N.  by  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, E.  by  31  T-.eburg  and  SaJte- Weimar,  S. 
by  Soze-Qotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, and  W.  bj  HeBee-Oassel ;  araa,  1,806  sq.  m. : 
pop.  346,000.  About  half  the  land  is  nrnble,  and 
the  chief  prodacts  are  corn,  tobacco,  hops,  seeds, 
and  salt.  Great  nnmbers  of  cattle  are  alio  nuaedj 
and  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  worked 
in  the  circles  of  Welssensee  and  Schleasingen. 
MAnufact<»ries  of  iron,  cotton,  aiul  wtioUen  fab- 
ricS|  aad  many  misccllaneoas  articles,  are  na- 
BHronaL— EavcBT,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  and  of  Thnringia,  is  situated  on  the 
Gera,  aboub  midway  between  Gotha  and  Wei- 
mar; pop.  33,800.  It  was  formerly  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  having  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  ccntnry  had  nearly  60,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  tlie  2d  chtss,  aixl  dorives  great 
fltrategetical  importance  firom  its  situation  on  the 
militi^  high  road  (^eentnl  Europe.  The  fort 
of  Pt  *  -  I  ' '  rg  within  the  walls,  and  the  ci  t^wlel  of 
pyriaksburg  without,  contribute  to  its  strength. 
Bttart  contains  14  places  for  Protestant  wdnhipi^ 
several  Roman  Catholio  churches,  and  a  syna- 
gogue. The  cathedral,  originally  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  has  saflfered  much  from  war,  but  has 
been  repaired  by  the  kings  of  Pnusia  within  the 
preaentoentory.  ItoonttttMoneoftfaemoflt  mas- 
sive bells  of  (tormeny,  railed  Maria  Oloriosa, 
and  in  popular  parlance  J^usa  un<i,  this  having  bcca 
the  name  of  the  bell  melted  during  the  fire  in 
1251.  Of  the  many  convents  which  existed  here 
tiU  very  recently,  one  only  remains,  the  Ursulino 
nunnery,  with  a  school  conducted  by  the  nuns. 
The  fioMt  modem  ohorchea  are  the  Bar/Umr- 
MdU  and  the  Ju^ustAMrKlrcAa.  The  most 
interesting  religions  buildinj?  of  Erfurt  in  the 
Augustiiiian  convent,  in  which  Luther  lived 
for  several  years.  The  oonvent  is  now  used  by 
the  Martitmtift  as  an  asylum  for  orphans  and 
for  other  charitable  purposes.  Luther*8  cell  is 
well  preserved,  and  contains  his  portrait,  Bible, 
and  other  relics.  The  university,  opened  in 
18M,  and  onoe  the  4th  in  Germany,  was  doied 
in  1816.  The  royal  academy  of  popular  sci- 
enocs  is  remarkable  for  ita  extensive  library. 
The  congress  of  Erfurt  (Sept.  27  to  Oct.  14, 
1808)  was  attended  by  Kapoleon,  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  many  German  sovereigns.  In 
1818  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Prussian.-*, 
after  •  bombardment  wbich  destroyed  188 
bonsea.  Prom  Noy.  S4,  1848,  to  Aug.  4,  1849, 
the  town  wa.^  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  in 
March  and  April,  1850,  the  UniontparUunctU^ 


or  Erftirt  parliament,  was  held  tbere  in  the 

church  of  St.  Augustine. 

ERGOT  (Fr.  ergot^  cock's  spar),  a  protu- 
berance which  grows  out  in  a  cn^^'ed  form  re- 
sembling a  cock's  spur  from  among  the  grains 
of  the  phint-s  of  the  graminaceir,  or  grass  tribe, 
as  wheats  barley,  and  emiecially  rye.  As  it 
is  m(»t  commonly  met  with  in  tlw  last,  the 
substance  luL-i  been  known  by  the  namo  of 
spurred  rye  (semh  comutum).  Its  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  causes.  Some  have 
thought  it  to  be  the  seed  altered  by  a  diseased 
growth,  caused  by  the  attack  of  an  insect,  or 
by  unfavorable  circumstances  of  mobturo,  heat, 
&c.  De  CandoUe  thought  it  a  f  ungos  oooupying 
the  plaeeof  tiie  seed,  and  ealled  it  teUi^Uum 
darvs.  But  the  evidences  are  now  generally  re- 

Strded  as  conclusive  of  its  being  the  grain  itself, 
seased  and  deformed  by  the  influence  of  a  para- 
sitic fungus,  attached  to  it  from  its  earliest  devel- 
opment. This  fungus,  distinguishable  by  the  mi- 
croscope, has  been  detected  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant ;  and  the  white  dost  ormoridia  on  the  sur- 
uoec^theergotwOlengenderuediseasahi  other 
plants  if  scattered  in  the  ?oil  nt  their  roots  or 
applied  to  the  grains. — ^Ergot  as  collected  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  in  solid  grains  from  ^  to  1^ 
inches  long,  of  cellular  structure,  the  cells  con- 
taining oily  T>articles.  Its  aqueous  infusion  ia 
claret-cob  r  <  (1,  I  is  an  acid  reaction,  and  possesa- 
es  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  substance.  It 
was  early  need  in  medieine  to  expedite  partorl' 
tion  by  promoting  the  contraction  of  tlie  ntcnis. 
It  nosscsses  poisonous  qualities,  and  whcu  the 
grain  contaminated  with  it  haa  been  employed 
in  making  bread,  as  has  sometimes  occurred  in 
France,  terrible  epidemics  have  followed  its  use. 

ERIC  IX.  (according  to  some  lii-torians 
Yliy,  king  of  Sweden.  uUled  after  his  death 
St  Erie,  tte  8<m  of  *^  a  good  and  weaiNhT 
yeoman "  (in  the  words  of  an  old  Swedish 
chronicle)  named  Jed  ward,  died  May  lb,  1160. 
His  mother  was  Cecilia,  sister  of  a  former 
king.  Ills  wife  was  Christina,  also  of  royal 
blood.  He  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  the 
Upper  Swedes,  or  as  it  was  called  the  royal 
chair  of  UpsaL"  in  1160;  and  was  tlie  first 
aoyereign  m  Sweden  who  saw  Christianity 
firmly  cstahlished  in  Upper  Sweden.  With  a 
view  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  he  undertook 
a  crujuide  against  the  heathens  of  Finland ;  and 
by  transplanting  Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
On  his  return  to  I'psal,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  Danish  prince,  Hagnos  Qenrikson,  and  in  thie 
batdethatibllowed,  at  East  Area  (modem  0p>  ■ 
pal),  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His  virtues 
and  the  aosterity  of  his  life  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  saint;  but  he  was  never  canon- 
ized. His  rule,  which  at  first  extended  only 
over  Sweden  proper  (or  Upper  Sweden),  sub- 
sequently einl)raced  Gothland  (Lower  Sweden). 
The  effigy  of  St.  Erie  is  preserved  npon  the  arms 
of  die  city  of  StooUiolm ;  and  hia  remains,  lone 
tho  objects  of  Teneratioiii  are  ia  the  oatfaiedru 
of  Upsal. 
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ERIO  XrV.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  son  and 
Pucoc";3or  of  Gustaviis  Va^a,  born  Dec.  13,  1633, 
died  Feb.  36. 1677.  In  joatb  he  was  distinguisk* 
ed  for  his  naiiAMMne  person,  hte  inteUigenee, 
and  nrnntroua  iicromplishraent^ :  but  his  pas- 
sionate aiid  ijuspiciuus  disposition  and  immoder* 
•to  indulgence  in  pleasure,  early  awakened  the 
apprehensions  of  his  father.  Toward  his  broth- 
ers, who  had  been  created  dukes  by  the  king 
jointly  with  himself,  n  ith  the  government  of 
certain  provinces,  be  always  entertained  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  and  hortllUy.  He  anooeeded  to 
the  throne  in  ISHO,  inheriting  from  his  fatlier 
the  good  will  of  hiii  ptjople,  a  full  treasury,  and 
a  prosperous  and  happy  kingdom,  and  inangu- 
rated  his  reign  by  expending  what  st-oinoil  to 
the  Swedts  incredible  suiua  on  tlie  festivals 
and  pageants  attending  his  coronation.  Gus- 
iavua  bad  sbortly  before  bis  death  made  OTor- 
tarai  of  marriage  to  EUxabeth  of  Eneland  in 
behalf  of  his  son;  and  the  latter,  beside  keep- 
ing alive  these  negotiations,  o]>ened  similar 
ones  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  the  princess 
Ren^  of  I.K)rraine,  and  the  prince<!S  of  Ilcsse. 
He  avoided  the  embarrassment  which  a  favor- 
able 1 1  ;  ; .  1 0  hi^  several  offers  might  have  cansod 
by  marrying  Katrina  M&osdotter,  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  a  petty  ofBoer  of  bis  guards,  wbose  beantj 
attracted  his  notice  as  she  was  selling  fniita 
in  the  market  place  of  Stockholm.  Katrina 
aeems  to  have  been  sincerely  nttai  bed  to  Eric, 
and  remained  true  to  him  amid  all  his  succeed- 
ing misfortunes.  During  nearly  his  whole  reign 
lie  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Denmark  and 
Poland,  In  tbe  course  of  which  tbe  Swedes  ac- 
quired firom  the  latter  conntry  Hie  Baltic  prov- 
inces  of  Livonia  and  Revel,  nltlionpli  at  great 
cost  of  men  and  money,  wliule  {)roviuces  having 
been  depopulated  to  supply  the  army.  The 
animosity  of  the  king  toward  his  brothf^f:  in- 
creased with  years,  and  finally  led  to  Moicut 
measures.  John,  the  eldest,  was  besieged  in  his 
castle  at  Abo,  and  condemned  to  a  long  im- 
Brisonment,  and  the  others  were  In  constant 
fear  of  their  lives.    Eric  gradtially  surrendered 
himself  to  a  career  of  tynumy  under  which 
the  whole  kingdom  groaned.  Assassination 
became  frequent,  and  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  royal  favorite,  GCran  Pehrssen,  some  of 
the  oldest  nubility,  inchuling  the  Sture  family, 
were  put  to  death.    In  the  mid^t  of  these 
eieeaaes  he  was  attacked  hjr  a  fit  of  madness, 
the  effect  of  romor.se,  and  for  several  days 
wandered  alone  iu  the  forest.    His  oppressed 
brothers  John  and  Charles  having  at  length 
risen  in  rebellion^  he  marched  to  meet  them, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  was  overcome 
and  captured  in  ISGS.    He  was  deposed  by  act 
of  the  Swedish  diet,  and  after  buiguisbing  9 
in  prison,  was  Doisooed  hj  order  <rf  bis 
rother  John,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the 
throne.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Eric, 
displayed  energy  and  legislative  skill,  and  miulo 
several  judicious  reforms  in  the  civil  and  ecde- 
uastical  government  of  the  kingdom.   Ho  was 
•  patron  of  art  and  adance^  and  was  the  fint  to 


introdaoe  the  titles  of  baron  and  count  kiLo 
Sweden. 

ERICSSON.  John,  a  distingni^ed  inventor 
and  engineer,  DOm  in  tfienroTinee  of  Wermo- 

land,  Sweden,  in  1808.    The  son  of  a  mining 
prupriutur,  ids  earliest  impressions  were  derivi<<l 
from  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  mines. 
In  1814  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cele- 
brated Count  Platen,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Hernadotte,  and  being  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
engineers  was  employed  as  a  niukur  at  the 
ffrud  ship^  canal,  where  he  set  out  the  work 
for  more  tnan  COO  soldiers.   In  1820  he  entf n  d 
tiie  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancv.  His  regiment  being 
stationed  in  the  northern  nighlands,  where  nn  ac- 
curate government  survey  was  in  progress,  Erics- 
son surveyed  upward  of  50  miles  of  territory, 
detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by  his  own 
hands,  are  yet  in  the  ardiives  of  Sweden.  In 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to 
Englaiid,  with  the  view  of  introducing  his  in- 
vention of  a  flame  engine,  which  he  baa  exhib- 
ited in  a  machine  of  about  10  horse  power. 
This  engine  did  not  meet  his  expectation.%  and 
iiivolvL-d  lieavy  expenditures,  wliich  induced 
him  to  resign  bis  commission,  and  devote  him- 
self to  me<Aaniesl  pnnmita.  KnmcMMia  inTon- 
tions  followed,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  sli'aiu  Iwiler  on  tlie  principle  of  artiticial 
draft,  for  the  introduction  of  which  Ericsson 
joined  the  established  mechanical  house  of  John 
Uraithwaite.   After  having  been  applied  to  nu- 
merous boilers  for  manumcturing  purposes  in 
Londbn  with  socoess,  effecting  a  great  saving 
of  fhiel  and  dispensing  with  the  htige  emoke 
stacks,  this  invention  was  applied  to  railway 
locomotion  uq  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  in  the  fall  of  1829.   The  directors  had 
otiered  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  engine, 
and  wit  Ilia  7  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial  Erics- 
!son  heard  of  tbe  oiler,  ])lanned  an  engine, 
executed  tlie  working  drawings,  and  completed 
tbe  machine.  The  ngfateet  and  ftstest  engine 
started  on  this  occasion  was  the  N'ovclty,  which, 
guided  by  its  inventor  Erie&soa,  btiirlud  od'  at 
the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour.    The  princif^ 
of  artificial  draft,  which  characterized  this  en- 
gine, is  yet  retained  in  all  locomotive  engines; 
but  a  different  mode  of  jirodut  iri^:  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  so  sotm  atter  the  display  of 
the  Novelty,  that  tbe  original  inventor  desiTcd 
no  ndvant»ige  from  it.    llio  lightness  and  com- 
pactness of  Uiis  boiler  kd  to  many  new  appli- 
catlooa  <tf  steam,  and  among  others  to  Erics- 
son's con^tniction  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  which 
w.os  entirely  successful.    A  similar  engine  of 
greater  i)ower  he  bubsequently  constructed  for 
tbe  king  of  Pnuisia.  For  this  invention  he  re- 
ceived the  prise  medal  of  the  meebanica'  insti- 
tute of  Nov.  York.    In  183f?  lie  rcdncsed  to 
practice  his  long  cherished  project  of  a  caloric 
engine,  and  submitted  the  result  to  the  scien- 
titic  world  in  London.   The  invention  excited 
very  general  interest,  and  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered m  ezplanation  and  iUnatratloinof  Haprin- 
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ciple  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  by  Professor  Faraday. 
Dr.  Andrew  Uro,  having  wituMed  its  p«r- 
fonMOoe,  WW  Ub«ral  and  daring  enough  to  say 
that  tiw  i»v«n^n  would  throw  the  **  name  of 

hU  pTirat  countryman  James  Wutt  into  tho 
•bade.  '  Sir  Kichard  FbilHps  records  that  ho 
mw  tiie  first  model  machine  of  6  hor«e  power 
with  "inexpressible  delight;"  but  tho  high 
t«xap«ratur@  so  afi'ect€4  its  working  parts  that 
h  was  not  avtulaUe  u  a  practical  machine. 
Ericsson'a  attention  was  next  directed  to  navi- 
gation, the  result  of  wbich  was  the  inyentlon 
of  the  propeller,  and  of  that  new  arrangement 
o£  the  steam  maohinerj  in  ships  of  war  which 
has  TOvolatiofiiaed  the  navies  of  the  world. 
Ericsson  sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  tlie  British  admiralty, 
and  was  ILstenwl  to  with  polite  but  incredulous 
attention.  He  took  their  lordshina  on  a  trial 
trip  in  a  vessel  constructed  with  his  new  pro- 
peller, but  be  could  not  induce  tbem  to  believe 
what  they  saw.  Ue  found  a  more  confiding  lis- 
Uoer  in  Capt.  R.  F.  Stockton  of  the  tT.  8.  navy, 
by  wb<>*e  influence  with  the  administration  of 
that  tim«>  at  Wasihington,  he  was  placed  in  a 
poMtion  to  carry  out  his  plan>>.  In  1839  Erica* 
eon  camo  to  New  York.  In  1841  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  U.  8.  ship  of 
war  Princ'ton,  on  tbo  very  plan  which  had 
been  received  with  aooh  indifference  by  the 
British  adndrdtjr.  She  waa  the  first  steamship 
ever  bnilt  with  tho  propelling  machincni'  under 
the  wat«r  lino  and  out  ut'  the  reach  uf  shot. 
yir.  Mollory  of  Florida  asserted,  in  a  recent  de- 
bate in  tho  senate  of  tho  United  States,  that 
the  Princeton  was  the  fotindation  of  the  present 
steam  marine  of  the  wl  i]'  '  orkl:  and  that, 
hereafter,  in  maritime  wan  those  who  send 
asOing  YMselB  to  sea,  send  fhem  hut  to  be  cap* 
tared.  Tho  Princeton  was  distinpriisbod  for 
nonMMVtis  mechanical  novelties  btitiide  tho  pro- 
peller; among  which  were  a direct-actinff  steam 
engine  of  great  simplicity,  the  sliding  telescope 
chimney,  and  gun  carriages  with  machinery  for 
checking  the  recoil  of  tho  gun.  In  the  I'.  S. 
divisioa  of  the  industrial  exhibition  of  all  na- 
tfoM  in  London  in  1861,  Ericsson  ediibited  the 
distance  instrument,  for  measuring  distances  at 
sea;  tho  hydrostatic  gauge  for  measuring  the 
volnrao  of  fluids  under  pressure ;  the  recipro- 
cating fluid  meter  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  which  passes  through  pipes  during  defi- 
nite iH'riotls ;  tho  alarm  barometer ;  the  pyro- 
meter, intended  as  a  standard  measure  ot  tern- 
peratare  ilnosn  tho  frseang  point  of  water  up  to 
the  melting  point  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid  meter, 
the  principle  of  which  is  the  measurement  of 
flaida  hj  tho  velocity  with  which  they  pass 
rhrr>ug}i  apertures  of  definite  dimensions ;  and 
a  lead,  contrived  for  taking  soundings  at 
sea  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  tho  wind, 
aad  independently  of  tho  length  of  the  lead  line. 
For  tf»ese  he  reoeived  tlie  priM  medid  of  Ilia 
exhibition.  In  1852  ho  was  made  knipht  of  the 
order  of  Vasa  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.  In 
^  iMM  /ear  be  Iwoiight  outft  new  fonn  of 


caloric  engine  in  tho  ship  Ericsson.  It  pr(>- 
poUed  this  ship  of  2,000  tons  from  New  York 
to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  in  very  rough 
weather,  in  the  latter  part  uf  Feb.  1853.  On 
this  trip  the  engines  were  in  operalion  for  T3 
hours  witliout  being  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
without  requiring  the  slightest  adjnstmoit,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  being  only  f)  tons  in  24 
hours.  At  Alexandria  »he  was  vi>ited  by  the 
president  and  president  elect,  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, a  large  number  of  luival  oiii(  L-rs, 
and  many  members  of  both  houses  of  congress, 
and  suljsequently  by  the  foreign  ministers  iu  a 
body,  and  by  thie  legislatora  of  Virginia,  then 
in  session.  Ericsson  was  invited  by  «  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature  to  visit  Richmond  an  the 
guest  of  the  state.  The  secretary  of  Iho  tuivy 
recommended,  in  a  qtedal  communication  to 
congress,  the  passage  of  a  resolution  author- 
izing him  to  contract  for  the  constructiuu  of  a 
fri^rate  of  2.O00  tons  to  be  cquijiped  with  caloric 
engines,  and  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose 
$600,000.  This  reoommendatioa  fuled  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  pressure  of  business  it  the  close 
of  the  sessioit.  But  notwitiiiitanding  the  sur|)rise 
and  admiration  that  this  achievement  excited  in 
the  scientific  world,  the  speed  attained  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  tho  practical  exigencies  of 
commerce  ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  engine-*  on 
this  large  scale  conid  not  be  undertaken  at  the 
charge  win^Tiduah.  Ihthemidstofniunennia 
mechanical  pursuits,  Eric<?son  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  i)erfecting  the  caloric  engine.  Step  by 
step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted  success^ 
has  developed  his  invention  in  macliincs  with  cy- 
linders varying  from  a  diameter  of  6  mches  to 
one  of  32  inches,  and  is  .<till  engaged  in  adoptmg 
it  to  all  the  various  uses  which  call  for  it.  It  is 
now  applied  to  parposes  of  pumping,  printing, 
hoisting,  grlndsii!',  -^^riwing,  turning  light  machin- 
ery of  various  kmds,  working  telegraphic  in- 
struments and  sewing  machmes,  and  propelling 
boats.  More  than  200  of  these  engines  are  ia 
sucvcessful  operation.  The  extent  of  jwwer  at- 
tainable has  not  been  ascertained.  Ericsson  still 
labors  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boyhood. 
VMie  engaged  In  carrying  out  oh  inventions,  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  him  to  pass  IG  hours  a  day 
at  his  table,  in  tiie  execution  of  detailed  mechan- 
ical drawings,  which  he  throws  olf  w  ith  a  facility 
and  in  a  style  that  have  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. (See  also  Atmospherio  Engine.) 

EKIDANUS,  the  Greek  n^mo  of  a  birgo 
northern  river  which  ,^£schylua  confounded 
with  the  Rhone,  bat  wlileh  li^  writers  made 
identical  with  tho  Koman  Padus,  or  modern  Po, 
the  chief  river  of  N.  Italy.  According  to  IIc- 
siod  and  the  tragic  poets,  Phafiton,  son  of  Heli- 
os, in  a  futile  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  his 
father,  was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  fell  into  this  river.  His  sisters,  tho  lle- 
liadie,  were  changed  into  poplar  tree^  and  their 
tears  into  amber,  for  which  this  river  was  chief- 
ly famous.  Tlie  name  was  given  to  a  river 
of  Attica,  wluflh  flowed  into  the  Uissus,  near 
Athena. 
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ERIE,  the  Tinmo  of  coTintica  in  3  of  the  Unit^'d  tho  principal  ports  on  tho  Inko^  and  tlie  only 

States.    I.  A  W.  cn.  of  N.  Y.,  bonlering  on  important  one  bclonping  to  Pennsylvania.  The 

Lake  SnOi  bonruU  d  N.  by  the  Tonowanda  and  citr  stands  npon  ao  elevated  bluff  oomroaodiog 

0.  by  th^Oattar  uigim  creek ;  area,  about  960  sq.  a  flne  view  of  thelaiks  and  harbor.  Tbeatreeta 

m.  ,poD.  in  152,407.    It  is  drained  and  nre  broad  nnd  rcgnlnrlj  laid  out  at  right  angles, 

auppliea  M  ith  water  power  by  Bufi'alu  creek  and  near  the  oentre'of  the  citj  is  a  large  and 

■nd  several  other  Kmall  streams.   In  the  N.  beautiftd  park.    The  cualoni  nonse  and  poet 

part  tho  Bnrface  is  undulating,  and  the  st)il  well  office  occupy  a  liandsome  marble  stmctore, 

adapted  to  grain  ;  in  tlie  S.  it  is  hilly,  and  here  which  coat  ahoMt  $100,000.    There  are  18 

tho  land  is»  more  suitable  for  grazing.    Wheat,  cliiirelios,  2  very  large  fii  -l  i       hotel?,  a  flonr- 

oata,  and  gra^s  are  the  staples.  The  prodac-  ishiog  aoodemj,  a  pablio  library,  7  newspapeni 

tloiM  In  1§S5  were  885,?9o  bodiels  or  vb«it,  a  bank  and  irameroiM  banking  oOoea,  aeveni 

T24,747  of  oafs,  458,228  of  Indian  corn,  OR.Oll  large  flonring  ni!lli4,  factories  of  various  k;nr1~, 

tons  of  hay,  1,866,132  lbs.  of  batter,  and  2,038,-  and  2  extensive  fuuoderies  and  machine  shops, 

802  of  cheese.   There  were  8  manufactories  of  at  ti<  <J  which  railroad  cars  are  mannfoctnred. 

ngricnltnral  implement^  9  furnaces,  9  woollen  The  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 

mills,  43  grist  mills,  151  saw  mills,  31  news-  state.  A  heavy  trade  in  coal,  lumber,  and  stayee 

taper  ollices,  1.55  churches,  and  809  school  is  carried  on,  whicb  gives  employment  to  a  large 

OQ808.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  brick  clay,  and  number  of  vessels  and  men.  Larae  qaantUiea 

water  cement  are  ftrond  in  conriderablo  quan*  of  wbfteflah  and  lake  trout  are  ean^t  and  ahlp- 

tities.    The  comity  is  traversed  by  6  railroad'*,  ped  from  tliis  point.    They  are  taken  with  gill- 

and  by  the  Erie  canal,  whidi  connects  with  nct.s  in  deep  water  a  few  milc^^  X.  of  the  harbor. 

Blagara  river  at  Black  Rook,  and  has  its  ter-  11'  Lake  Shore  railroad         through  tbeoUj* 


in  1821,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie.    If.  A  co.  Eric  with  i'liikdclphiu,  and  which  (June,  18fi9) 
of  renii.,  forming  tho  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the  Erie 
Btatc,  bordering  on  New  York,  Ohiou  and  Lake  and  Fittabarg  railroad,  part  of  wbicb  ia  in  run- 
Eric;  area,  740  sq.  ro. ;  poo.  tn  18B0,  88,749.  ningmder,  havetheir  temdnl  here;  and  a  line 
With  tho  exception  of  a  high  ridge,  several  called  tho  Eric  city  railroad,  an  extension  of  the 
miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  running  nearly  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  lias  l>een  projected, 
parallel  with  its  shore,  the  surface  \s  generally  Erie  la  connected  with  the  Ohio  river  by  the 
rolling  and  well  watered.    Its  mil  is  clayey,  Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  The 
and  in  the  N.  part  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  town  pu^sesses  great  commercial  advantages, 
Tho  S.  portions  of  tho  county  are  mainly  occu-  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  the  3d  in  size  and 
pied  by  pasture  lands.  Grain,  potatoes,  maple  importance  in  Pennsylvania.   It  would  have 
sugar,  lumber,  and  dairy  proAiee  are  the  stsp  ooenpied  tiiia  position  already,  bat  for  n  diaa^ 
pies.    In  1H50  the  productions  wore  433,692  troua  contest  in  1853, -54,  and '55  with  the  rail- 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  147,625  of  wheat,  483,-  roads,  known  as  the  '*£rie  railroad  war."  Erie 
766  of  oats,  171,853  of  potatoes,  69,423  tons  of  ia  included  in  the  eoQeellon  district  of  Pnaaqne 
hay,  262,843  lbs.  of  butter,  and  333,748  of  ma-  We,  the  foreign  commerce  of  which  for  the  year 
pie  sugar.    There  were  67  chnrclies,  5  news-  ending  June  30,  1868,  was  as  follows:  value  of 
paper  ollice«,  ami  9,343  pupils  attending  public  exports,  $49,100;  of  imports,  $1,846;  entrances, 
schools.  Iron  ia  the  principal  minerd;  alate  78  veeseisof  11,498(008;  oleeranoes,  74  vesseb 
and  aandstone  nnderlfe  much  of  the  snrfiiee.  of  10,866  tona.  Ihe  enrolled  and  lieeneed  toa- 
Forrn(  d  in  1800,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie,  Bftge  of  tho  district  was  7,744.    In  1794  Gen. 
which  forms  its  entire  N.  W,  boundanr.    Chi|»-  "Wayne,  when  on  hisway  to  the  Maumoo,  estab- 
ital,  Erie.   III.  A  N.  co.  of  ^io,  bordering  on  lished  a  garrison  here ;  and  on  his  return  in  1798 
Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  lie  died  in  a  small  log  cabin,  and  was  buried  at 
pop.  in  1850,18,668.    It  is  drained  by  Huron  tho  foot  of  the  tlag-stalF.    His  remains  werere- 
and  Vennilion  rivers,  and  cros><ed  l)y  several  moved  by  his  son  in  1809  and  taken  to  Dela- 
railroads.   Near  Huron  river  are  several  an-  ware  county.  Tbenxwt  prominent  event  in  the 
eiaot  nonnds  and  endosnrea,  and  at  Sandosky  history  of  Erie  wae  tiie  boiling  and  equipping 
are  extensive  qunrrtes  of  valunblo  limestone,  of  Perry's  fleet  during  the  war  of  181 2-' 15. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial  Elilii,  Lake,  the  most  southern  of  the  o  groat 
and  exceedingly  fertile,    (imin,  hay,  wool,  but-  lakesof  the  N.  United  Statesandof  Canada,  and 
ter,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  staples.    In  1868  the  lowest  of  the  chain,  except  Lake  Ontario, 
tfie  principal  j^roductions  were  601,713  bushels  which  lies  below  ittothe  N.  E.    The  iKmndary 
of  Indian  coin,  and  1181,161  of  wheat,  Ctpltil,  line  between  the  two  countries  pass<^'s  throm^h 
Sandnsky  City.  tbeee  waters.  Both  the  lakee  named  lie  nearly 
ERIE,  a  city  and  the  seat  of  Jnatiee  of  Erl«  in  the  extension  of  tiio  Hue  of  Oo  rIverSt 
CO.,  Penn.,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  nearly  mid-  Lawrence,  the  outlet  of  all  these  bodies  of  fh»ah 
way  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  on  one  of  water.   The  mean  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  esti- 
the  finest  harbors  on  tho  lakes,  Presque  Isle  mated  at  240  m. ;  mean  br^th,  40  m. ;  «lev»> 
bay,  nearly  6  m.  long,  and  over  half  a  mile  tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  5<)5  feet ;  area, 
wide;  pop.  in  1840,  3,412  ;  in  1850,  7,290;  in  9,600  sq.  m.    Its  surface  is  333  feet  above  that 

lflS»,betwoeD  10,000  and  19^000.  Ititoneof  of  Lake  Ontario^  this  great  daaoanl  being  made 


[  >       Frio  railroad,  which  connects 
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in  tho  Niagara  river,  which  oonneots  the  two 
lakM,  The  fonn  of  the  IjJce  is  not  veiy  imm- 
lar,  its  mudmnm  length  exceeding  the  mMui  bj 

onlr  alxmt  15  ni.,  and  the  breadth  varying  from 
50  ta  60  tn.  Its  we^m  extremity  rticeivos 
from  the  N.  the  waters  of  the  upper  lolies, 
dL-K'h.irged  by  the  Detroit  river.  At  tliis  cx- 
tretiiity  arc  many  islands  clustered  together, 
tlie  Lir^rest  one  about  14  m.  in  circumference. 
Xhej  are  well  wooded,  with  ft  fertUe  aoil  de- 
rived from  the  limestone  rodcs  of  wbieh  tiiej 
are  rornpo^cd,  and  to  .'^ino  extent  they  are 
under  cultivation.  Tbo  peculiar  features  of 
Lake  Erie  are  ils  shsUowneae  and  the  ctajfef  na- 
ture of  it^  Fliores.  "While  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  j>reseut  a  nirt.\innun  dcptli  of  1,800 
feet,  Lalse  Superior  a  mean  de])th  of  900,  and 
I^ke  Oaterio  of  600  feet,  the  maximnip  «oand> 
ings  in  Lake  Erie,  except  near  Its  lower  end, 
rarily  f-xreed  120  feot.  The  TT.  S.  on^jineers 
fouiKl  :t  divisions  iu  the  floor  of  the  lalie,  of  iu- 
erea-^iiig  depth  toward  the  outlet.  Tho  upper 
portion,  above  Point  Pellee  i.shiiid,  lnus  a  level 
bottom  with  an  averafje  depth  uf  ;50  feet.  Th& 
middle  jiortion  takes  in  the  principal  part  of 
the  lake,  extending  to  Long  Points  The  bottom 
is  here  level  alMt,  and  from  40  to  70  fret  lietoir 
Ijbe  surface.  Below  Long  Point  the  deptli  varies 
trom  60  to  240  feet  It:»  bottom  is  a  light  (  lay  ey 
sediment,  wbieh  rapidly  accumulates^  m  nutieed 
in  the  account  of  the  diving  operations  for 
the  recovery  of  the  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlan- 
tic. (See  Divixo.)  Tho  material  in  derived 
from  the  wearing  awaj  of  the  strata  that  oom- 
pMettsshores.  On  fne  8.  side,  from  the  month 
of  the  Cattarnngns  in  New  York,  near  tho  E. 
extremity  of  the  lake,  through  tlie  strip  on  iia 
coast  belonging  to  Pennsylvania,  and  almost  to 
Sandusky  in  Ohio,  the  rock  formations  are  the 
Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  tho  New  York 
system,  a  series  of  easily  disintegrated  blue, 
gray,  and  olive  ahalea,  awociated  with  beds  of 
gny  sandstme.  The  weatmi  eactranity  and 
whole  N.  coast  is  made  np  of  tho  limestones 
of  the  IJelderberg  group,  which  by  their  de- 
composition foim  a  clayey  and  muddy  soil. 
Baodstonea,  too,  are  associated  with  these.  Both 
aides  thus  furnish  the  materials  for  sediments  of 
a  nature  to  be  readily  di^trihuted  tliroughout 
the  lake.  AUwg  the  coast  tho  loosely  aggre- 
l^ated  prodnets  of  the  diatotegrated  strata  are 
freqnontly  .seen  forming  liigh  cliffs,  which  ex- 
tend back  into  elevated  plateaus.  The  rivers 
oat  deep  channels  through  tliesc,  discharging 
the  excavated  matters  into  tho  Idee.  The  un- 
derground water  courses  penetrate  through  the 
ba.se  of  the  clitTs  and  undermine  them,  and  tho 
wares  aid  to  break  them  down.  Slides  are  of 
frequent  oeonmnoe.  Hie  water  takes  up  the 
earthy  materials,  anfl  is  rendered  turbid  by 
them  a  long  way  out  from  the  land.  This  may 
he  aeon  on  both  t^ide.4  the  lake;  and  about 
Olevelaod  in  Ohio,  the  wearing  hack  of  the 
coast  line  has  been  particularly  remarked.  For 
40  m.,  extending  E.  to  Faiqxjrt,  the  aliorcs  are 

of  this  character,  the  stratified  oIsd^  aad  sand 
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forming  a  terrace,  the  height  of  which  at  Geve- 
laad  is  lOS  feetabovethe  water.  Owing  to  the 
ahallownees  of  the  lake,  it  b  readily  disturbed 
by  the  wind;  and  for  this  rea.suii,  and  for  its 
paucity  of  good  harbors,  it  hm  tlie  reputation  of 
ueing  the  most  dangerous  to  navigate  of  any  of 
the  groat  lake!*.  Long  continued  .wtorm^,  with 
the  wind  setting  from  one  extremity  of  the  lako 
toward  the  other,  produce  disa-st  rous  eH'ecta  upon 
the  land  to  leeward  bjr  the  piling  up  of  the  wv 
ters.  Firomthts eanaetheaty i^Bnffidoattfte 
foot  of  the  lake  has  suffered  serious  damage  in  its 
lower  portions.  The  return  of  the  waters  after 
the  storm  has  in  some  instances  been  so  rapid, 
when  driven  along  by  a  wind  .^ettini^  in  tho 
game  direction,  that  powerful  curreuta  are  pro- 
duced. In  Oct.  1833,  a  current  thus  caused 
hurst  a  passage  through  the  peninsula  on  the 
N.  coast  caUed  Long  Point,  and  excavated  a 
channel  more  tlian  9  feet  deep  and  900  feet 
wide.  The  natural  harbors  around  the  lake  are 
few,  and  these  have  required  artifioid  iniprove- 
ment.  Thoy  nro  generally  at  the  raout'-^  uf 
the  small  riveri  which  How  into  llie  lake,  luo 
channels  of  which  are  carried  far  out  into  the 
lake  by  piers,  oonstruoted  on  one  or  both  aides. 
Erie  inFemu^Ivania  has  a  large  natural  harbor, 
formerly  known  a.>*  that  of  Presque  Isle,  wliich 
ha.s  been  protccUxl  by  a  breakwater.  The 
principal  harbors  on  Uie  S.  side  aro  those  of 
Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  and  Toledo.  On  the 
N.  shore  there  h  a  harbor  culled  I'urt  Mait- 
land,  at  the  entrance  of  Grand  river  near  the 
£.  end  of  the  lake,  and  this  river  is  navig^e 
for  small  veswls  for  some  distsneo.  Other  har- 
bors on  tlie  same  side  are  Ports  Dover,  llurwell, 
and  Statdey  ;  the  la^t  the  most  important,  as  the 
port  of  tlie  productive  regiou  of  tnb  portion  of 
Canada.  Lake  Erie  drains  but  a  narrow  margin 
of  country  around  it,  and  receives  no  rivers  of 
importance.  Tho  Maumoc  is  the  largest  on  the 
American  side,  entering  tho  lake  at  ita  S.  W.  ex- 
trendy,  Its  course  being  neariy  on  die  extended 
line  01  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  tho  two  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie.  Sandu&ky  river,  further  E. 
in  Ohio,  rises  about  CO  m.  to  tho  S.  of  tbo  lake ; 
but  more  to  the  £.  the  rise  of  the  surface  to  the 
N.  reaches  nearly  to  the  lake  shore,  determining 
the  drauia^»o  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is 
that  of  the  general  slope  of  tho  strata.  The 
lake  was  e«ny  navlgi&ed  hf  sailing  vesMla 
bnilt  upon  its  shores.  As  many  as  7  stesmern 
were  running  upon  it  in  1830,  and  not  long 
afterward  it  became  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
travel  between  New  York  and  the  N.  W. 
states,  the  steamboat  lines  running  from  Buffa- 
lo to  Chicago.  Tho  construction  of  railroads, 
upon  which  travel  is  more  direct  and  uniuter- 
rupted  in  winter,  has  oansed  tiicse  lines  to  be 
disu.aod.  The  lako  is  nsnallj  elosed  to  nav- 
igation in  the  early  part  m  Dieeember,  and 
Gontmues  more  or  MS  frosen  over  till  March 
or  April.  In  the  season  of  navigation  an  im- 
mense amount  of  transportation  is  done  upon 
it,  and  its  commerce  nas  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  the  annual  value  of  $280,000,000. 
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In  the  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1858.  there  wore 
built  at  Uje  American  ports  on  the  lake  136 
▼esmis;  and  on  Joljr  1  of  the  tame  year  the 

registered  tonnafre  of  these  ports  was  67,111 
tons.  ( )ij  the  American  side  there  are  26  light- 
hoiise<;  and  beaoons,  and  oq  the  Canadian  side 
10.  The  comrmitiication  with  Lake  Ontario  is 
through  the  Welland  canal,  constructed  across 
the  Canadian  penuisula.  The  fislicries  of  Lake 
Erie  are  of  little  importaace  compared  with 
those  of  the  tipper  lakes,  where  the  same  kinds 
of  fl-ili  are  more  abundant  and  of  better  qnalitr. 
The  chiet'  varieties  taken  are  lake  trout  and 
vhitcfish ;  other  varieties  are  sturgeon,  sisquit, 
maskelongc,  black  bass,  white  bass,  and  Oswego 
bass,  several  species  of  pike,  &c. — Battle  of 
Lake  Erik.  In  the  war  of  1S12  l)etw  een  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  naval  su- 
periority on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  beoame  an 
oViject  of  much  moment  to  the  belligerenU*,  and 
corresponding  efforii*  were  made  on  both  sides  to 
aeeuxe  it.  The  general  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can nnval  forces  in  t!ie<c  lalces  was  held  by  Com- 
modurc  Isaac  Chauncey,  'vvho  was  employed  on 
Lake  Ontario,  while  the  immediate  command 
on  Lake  Erie  vaaipven  to  Master  Commandant 
OHwr  Hazard  Feny  of  Rhode  Idand,  who  at 
the  time  he  was  ftssij^ned  to  this  important  scr- 
yice  was  only  27  yearn  uf  age.  A  squadron  of 
9  waa  equipped  by  Perry  at  Erie.  The 
enemy  had  command  of  the  lake,  and  main- 
tained a  close  blockade  of  the  port  while  tlie 
squadron  was  jircparin^;  for  service,  and  had 
they  been  more  enterprising  would  doubtless 
have  -destroyed  it  beroire  ft  waa  ready.  Early 
in  Ang.  1818,  Perry  manajred  to  get  Ins  pquad- 
ron  out  of  the  port,  whicli  was  otfected  with 
great  difficulty ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  10, 
while  lying  in  Put-in  bay,  a  harbor  among  the 
Bass  islands,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake, 
he  discovered  tlie  British  squadron  in  the  offing, 
and  immediately  went  out  to  meet  it.  This 
eqnadron  oonsnted  of  6  aail,  ooimnaaded  by 
Commodore  Robert  Ileriot  Barclay,  nn  officer 
of  experience,  who  had  served  under  Nelson  at 
IVmlgar.  As  the  Americans  stood  out.  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  hove  to  on  the 
port  tack  in  a  compact  line  aliead,  tlie  wind  light 
irom  tlie  S.  K.  The  British  line  was  compos^'d 
as  follows :  The  ecliooner  Ohippeway,  of  1  ioug 
•-ponnder;  the  flag  ship  Detroit,  of  19  guns, 

Sincipally  long  21  and  12-ponnders;  the  brig 
untcr,  of  10  guns  of  light  calibre,  principally 
long  6  and  4-pounder8,  and  12-pound  carron- 
ades;  the  abip  Queen  Charlotte,  of  17  guns, 
long  12s  and  98  and  24-poand  carronades ;  the 
ficliooner  I.ady  Prevost,  <5f  13  guns,  lonp  fts, 
Gs,  and  12-pound  carronades;  scliooner  Little 
Belt,  of  8  gona,  1  long  12-poiiiider  ai^  S  long 
6?! ;  in  all,  G  vessels,  mounting  63  gun?;,  with 
602  officers  aud  men.  Perry  so  fonaod  his 
line  as  to  bring  the  heaviest  of  his  vessels  op- 
porite  the  heavieat  of  the  enemy.  Selecting 
tte  flag  ship  Detroit  na  hfs  antagonist^  ho  took 
the  lend  in  the  Lawrt  in  .  Iii-  <  f  20  guns,  2 
kmg  128  and  Id  ^pound  carronades.  The 


schooner  Scorpion,  Sailing  Master  Champlin, 
mounting  1  long  24  and  1  82*poond  cairoiw 
ade,  waa  itationed  ahead  of  the  Lawrence,  and 

the  schooner  Ariel,  Lieut.  Packett,  of  4  short 
12-pounders.  on  her  weaUier  bow.  The  hn^; 
Caledonia,  lient  Turner,  of  8  long  24-i<ound- 
ers,  came  next  to  engage  the  Ilnnter.  The 
Niagara,  Master  Comdt.  J.  D.  Elliott,  of  20  guns, 
2  long  \2s  and  18  S2-pound  carronades,  came 
next  to  en^e  the  Queen  Charlotte.  The 
Bomers,  Sailmg  Ifaater  Almy,  2  long  12-pound- 
ors;  the  Porcupine,  acting  Suiliiip  Mivster 
Seuat,  1  long  32-poundcr ;  the  Ti^rrtss,  Lieut, 
Conklin,  1  long  24-pounder;  and  the  Trippe^ 
Lieut.  Holdup,  afterward  Captain  llioinas 
Holdup  Stevens,  1  long  ;52-j»ounder,  wire  sU- 
tionc'l  in  tl,e  re;ir  to  cn^rage  the  I^idy  Prcvort 
and  Little  Belt.  Jn  all,  9  vessels,  mounting  54 
guns,  with  490  oflioen  and  men.  Of  11ke8e9Te»> 
pels,  two  otdy,  the  I^wrenceand  Niagara,  conld 
be  considered  regular  vessels  of  war.  The 
otiien^  h«ving  for  the  moat  pari  been  built  for 
commercial  purposes,  were  very  plight  and  with- 
out bulwarks.  Tlie  gims  of  the  Americans  were 
penerally  of  heavier  calibre  than  those  of  the 
British  sqoadron,  though  they  were  9  fewer  in 
nnrober.  The  fbroe  of  the  Britidi  as  to  weight 
of  metal  has  been  variously  stated,  though  all 
accounts  agree  as  to  the  vessels  and  the  num- 
ber of  gims.  It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the 
two  squadrons  were  of  nearly  equal  ^^trenc^th. 
Perry's  line  was  formed  about  10  A.  M.,  when 
it  bore  up  for  tlie  enemy  ;  tlio  Ijiwrenct-  bear- 
ing at  her  main  a  sauare  blue  flag,  upon  which 
were  the  dying  wonis  of  Lawrence :  Don^t  give 
tip  the  shiii."  The  day  was  beautiful  and  very 
bright,  and  the  lake  perfectly  smooth.  The 
American  sqoadron  stened  for  tlie  head  of  the 
British  line,  upon  a  course  which  formed  an 
angle  of  about  45"  with  it.  At  about  11  h.  45 
m,  the  Detroit  opened  her  fire  upon  the  I^aw- 
rence ;  signal  was  now  made  for  each  vessel  to 
engage  her  designated  opponent,  and  in  a  ftw 
minutes  the  action  Avith  the  loading  vessels  be- 
came gencrd  and  extremely  severe.  The  Brit- 
ish fire  seems  to  hare  been  at  first  principally 
directed  ut>oo  the  Lawrence,  which  sofferea  ter- 
ribly. At  2  h.  80  m.,  out  of  101  persons  who 
composed  tlie  complement  of  that  vessel  a\  l.tn 
she  went  into  action,  tlierewere  only  18,  includ- 
ing Perry  himself,  notdtsaUed;  82  had  been  kill- 
ed, 61  wounded,  and  every  gxin  rendered  ineffec- 
tive by  shot.  In  this  desiierate  condition  of 
his  own  vessel,  Perry  determined  to  shift  his 
flag  to  the  l^iaMra;  and  leaving  the  Lawrence 
in  oonunand  of  Lient.  Tamall,  he  started  in  Ub 
boat  for  that  vessel,  then  about  lj.alf  a  mile  to 
windward.  His  passage  to  her  wa>  a  perilooa 
one,  the  shot  falung  fldoUyaronnd  his  l>oat^ 
and  covering  her  crew  with  spray.  The  Law- 
rence continued  to  be  the  main  object  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  being  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck, 
waa  compelled  to  strike  soon  afler  Perry  left 
her.  Later  in  the  engagement,  however,  her 
colors  were  agahi  hoi-t<-a.  As  Perry  crossed 
the  gangway  of  the  XiagarS)  Capk  Elliott 
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Tolonteerod  to  bring  np  the  Rxtall  reaaels,  which, 
owing  to  the  lighta«M  of  the  wind,  waA  their 
twy  don  adUng,  bad  w  yet  taken  bnt  liMe 

part  in  the  engagement.  Perry  gla  l!v  jicccded 
to  thia  proposition,  and  Elliott  imuiediuiely  ktt 
1^  Kiagara  to  execute  it.  At  this  uionient 
she  wa<  abcnit  500  yards  to  windward  of  the 
princifNil  furcu  of  thd  enemy,  nearly  abeam  of 
the  Detroit,  and  had  suffered  very  little.  Perry, 
ord«riug  the  signal  for  oloM  action  to  be  nude, 
bore  up,  and  pa-ssed  thitmgh  the  enemy^a  line, 
raking  for  some  time  at  v\o^ie  quarters,  with 
destructive  effect,  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  ut  this  rritical  moment  had  fouled 
each  other.  Tlie  Caledonia,  and  the  smaller 
ve«sels  which  had  now  come  up,  were  closely 
engaging  the  British  to  windward ;  and  their 
TC«ela  being  thoa  under  a  heavy  crosa  fire,  the 
Detroit,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Freyoat,  and 
Hunter  stniok  at  3  o'cluck,  their  colors  coming 
down  alxtut  7  inimites  after  Terry  opened  his 
fire  with  the  Niagara.  The  Chippeway  and 
Little  Ikit  endeavored  to  escape  to  lecwfird, 
but  were  pur-ncd  by  the  Scorpion  and  Tri])po, 
to  which  vessels  they  surrendered  about  an  hour 
later.  On  taking  pofleeaBion  <rf  the  Britiah  vea- 
•els,  they  were  frand  to  be  yery  nracfa  eat  to 
-iiercs.  especially  tln'  troit  and  Queen  Char- 
olte.  1  livir  lus^  wo-i  41  killed,  including  the  gal- 
ant  Capt.  Finnis  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 

94  wounded,  9  of  wliom  were  officers.  Commo- 
dore Barclay  was  curried  below  severely  wound 
ed  early  in  the  action,  but  soon  returned  to  liis 
deck,  where  he  remained  until  he  received  an- 
other aerionswoondby  a  grape  shot  In  the  right 
?honldcr.  Toward  the  close  of  the  action, 
when  infonued  that  further  resistance  was  im- 
po«n»le,  this  heroic  officer  catised  himsdf  to 
DC  ajmin  carrie<l  on  deck,  that  he  might  be  con- 
vinced of  tlie  fact  by  personal  ob.servation. 
The  American  ve>?sclii  also  siitVered  severely. 
Their  loss  was  27  killed,  induding  Lieut.  John 
Brooks  end  IGdahiproan  Lanb  of  tne  I^wrenoe, 
and  Midshiiiinnn  Clark  of  the  Scorpior  Cnni- 
modore  Perry  bestowed  hiph  encomimns  in  liia 
official  report  upon  Ins  ofticers  and  men  gener- 
ally, particularizing  Capt.  Elliott,  Lieuts.  Yar- 
nall.  Smith,  Edwards,  Tomer,  and  Packett; 
Capt.  Brevoort  of  tlio  9th  infantry,  wlio  vohm- 
imwuii  for  duty  as  marine  officer ;  SaiUog^faaters 
Taylor  end  Cluunplm ;  Ponen  Hambleton  and 
McCirath:  Mid'jhipmen  Forrest,  Lanb,  Clark, 
bwartont,  Websitcr,  and  Claxton.  The  greatest 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  woimded 

Erisoners,  which  was  handsomely  aclcnowlodgcd 
y  the  enemy,  and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang 
np  on  this  *)ccasion  between  Barclay  and  Perry. 
Commodore  Barclay  subsoqaently,  on  a  pnblio 
ooeeaion  in  CBDada|  dedered  that  Ferry's 
hmnanity  to  his  prisoners  alone  would  liuvo 
immortalized  him,"  and  gave  aa  a  tomi :  "  Com- 
modore Perry,  the  gallant andgencrous  enemy.** 
The  results  of  the  action  were  highly  impor- 
tant. The  American  naval  supremacy  on  tlie 
lake  was  completely  established,  and  the  U.  S. 
squadron,  together  with  such  of  the  oaptwrod 


vpqscls  as  could  be  used  for  the  serrioe,  coflp- 
erated  efficiently  with  Gen.  Harrison  b^  tran»> 
pOTting  troops  and  stores.   Detroit,  which  had 

been  captured  by  the  Britbh,  was  iiiiniediately 
evacuated,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan 
was  relMMd  tetm  tiie  occupation  of  the  British 
army  and  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare 
which  hud  prevailed  there.  Congres..s  bestowed 
gold  medals  upon  Perry  and  Elliott  for  their 
conduct  in  the  action,  and  appropriate  rewards 
upon  flie  offioere  and  men  generally.  The  re- 
mains of  the  officers  kilteil  in  tlte  battle  were 
buried  at  Put-in-bay  island,  and  on  bept.  10, 
1668,  the  comer  stone  of  a  monument  in  oom- 
metnoration  of  the  victory,  ond  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  was  laid  on  thi.H  island  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  The  remains  of  Perry's  flag  ship 
Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  are  sunk  in  the  N. 
Mde  of  the  bay  at  Erie. 

ERIGEXA,  .Toux  Srorrs,  a  .scholastic  phi- 
losopher, l>ora  near  the  be;:iiining  of  the  9th 
century,  in  one  of  the  British  isles^  hialor/ 
does  not  determine  which.  lli>  name  Scotus 
is  supposed  to  favor  the  claim  of  Scotland  to 
have  given  him  birth,  and  Erigcna  that  of  Ire- 
lend;  but  the  letter  ia  the  more  probable,  oqie- 
oiaUy  aa  beland  was  the  original  seat  of  the 

Scots.  The  ^amc  ohsrnrity  covers  the  hi-t  years 
of  his  life  ;  it  is  probable  tliat  he  died  about  b75, 
but  whettier  in  Franco  or  England  is  uncer- 
tain. Tlie  most  learned  doctor  and  extraordi- 
nary thinker  of  his  time,  his  life  is  best  ex- 
plained by  f*npposini:^  liim  to  have  been 
educated  in  Ireland,  where,  as  it  is  reported, 
e  colony  of  philosophers  hatl  preserred  almost 
intact,  during  the  tumults  of  harharlc  inva- 
sion, the  Iraditious  of  iha  Ale.\aiidriiui  school  of 
philosophy  elsewhere  completely  lost.  Some 
old  annalists  identified  him  with  another  John 
who  died  a  martyr,  by  which  confusion  Eri- 
pena  enjoyed,  in  some  localities,  the  honor  of 
saintship.  According  to  a  contemporary  writer, 
Frodentina,  bbhop  of  Troycn,  he  was  not  » 
priest,  and  belonged  to  no  religious  order.  Tld 
passed  over  to  France,  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  before  847,  where  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  school  of  tlie  palac^  and  where 
he  engaged  in  the  grave  religious  discumions  of 
his  time,  conccminp;  grace  and  the  eucharist, 
and  in  sublime  philosophical  speculations  which 
had  been  rare  nnee  the  death  of  Proclus.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  wa'i  held  is  shown  by  the 
double  task  which  thu  king  iin{M>!^  upuu  him, 
of  translating  into  Latin  the  Greek  works  of 
the  psendo  Diouysins  the  Areopagite,  and  oi 
compositig  a  treatise  against  the  doctiines  of 
Godeschalc  Or  Fvdgeetius  abont  predcstinatiou. 
Uo  says  in  one  of  his  works  that  ho  feared 
neither  anthority  nor  the  fury  of  unintelligent 
minds  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  to  de- 
clare loudly  what  his  reason  nutdo  evident  to 
him,  and  his  writings  manifested  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  a  phikaophical  audacity  which 
quickly  alarmed  tnoee  who  had  invoked  hie 
aid.  lie  atlirmed  the  eucharist  to  be  a  remem- 
brance or  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  op<ut 
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the  cmss;  nntl  in  nnswerinp  those  who  anni- 
Liktcd  tlio  lixHjUoin  of  the  will,  he  elevated 
the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  ezc'lu^iun  of 
th»  efficacy  of  graoe.  Uia  v'ww»  were  cou- 
demned  by  the  oonnoils  of  VilmeUi  in  866,  and 
of  La3ii,Tt»  in  859,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I.  do- 
roandtid  liis  disgrace  of  Charles  the  Bald.  From 
this  point  information  concerning  hi*  Ottrecr  is 
entirely  wantii);;,  and  though  there  nro  tradi- 
tions of  his  having  resided  at  Oxford,  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  left  France,  or  that  the  king 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  (be  pope.  Hanj  of  hia 
works  tt«  lost,  inelodliif  the  treatises  I>»  Oor- 
pore  ct  Sangui  s  -  I>  mini,De  FmV'W  i)ft  (ex- 
cepting an  uuiuiportaat  fragment),  and  I/e 
^rmit  «C  Megrmit  Jnima  ad  Deum.  Ilia 
most  important  work  remains,  Df  DirUioiie  iW 
tura,  wliieli  was  first  published  at  Oxford  in 
1681,  and  was  republished  in  1838.  with  notes 
tor  SohQter,  at  M&iuter  in  Germany.  A  com- 
plete  abstract  of  It  is  given  in  Sliaroo  Tnmer^ 
'*  History  of  the  Anglo-Sajons.*'  It  contains 
all  his  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a  diuiogue 
iMtveea  master  and  pupil  upon  the  universe, 
nature,  and  Avliat  is  termed  that  grand  uul- 
versidity  of  beinp  which  embraces  at  onro  God 
and  man.  The  liuman  intelligence  is,  arcord- 
iiig  to  him,  inhabited  by  esoauationa  from  the 
divine  intelligence;  our  ideas  are  pure  the 
ophanies,  or  manifestations  of  the  Creator  in 
his  creature.  lie  divides  nature  into  4  catego- 
ries :  1,  God,  who  possesses  and  diffuses  life ; 
S,  the  first  causes  or  eternal  ideas  by  which 
he  accomplishes  his  work ;  8,  the  sensible 
world  of  tlie  creation,  of  which  man  is  the  suni- 
init ;  4^  God  as  he  shall  be  at  last  when  the 
perfeoted  world.  Its  destiny  being  accomplished, 
■ball  return  to  him.  JIc  ^^eeks  with  anxious 
enthusiasm  to  place  the  world  and  man  in  the 
boflom  of  the  Dfltty,  and  to  robe  them  witli  di- 
vinity. It  is  remarkable  that,  though  his 
writings  upon  ecclesiastical  dogmas  were  quick- 
ly condemned,  thtru  .is  wo  one  in  the  9th  cen- 
Uuj  either  at  court  or  in  the  church  ^blo  to 
inimnitand  Ms  pfailosopbieal  views.  It  was 
not  till  tho  18th  century  that  the  cotincil  of 
Pariadi-soovered  their  pantheistic  character,  and 
condemned  them.  After  the  barbarous  ages 
which  followed  the  northern  invasions,  Erigena 
rose  suddenly  to  the  heights  of  metaphysics, 
undertook  to  redm  l  iIjo  Christian  faith  to  a 
scientific  system,  and  founded  the  philosophv 
of  the  middle  a^es.  He  was  intimate  witn 
the  ideas  of  Plotmus,  Prnrlus,  and  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  baa  been  ranked  as  at  once  Uie  last 
of  the  Keo>FialontotiS  aadtfaefintofthesdMH 
Isstica*  • 

ERIOUETER  (Gr.  rptof,  wool,  and  furpow,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Tlioinas 
Toong  for  determining  the  diameters  of  deli- 
eate  fihre.s  a.s  those  of  wool,  and  also  the  diam- 
eters of  minute  globules,  as  those  of  the  hlfvf.d, 
iic  Its  pnuciple  depends  upon  the  tiict  that 
a  portion  of  the  shadows  cast  by  these  small 
olyeota,  placed  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  as- 
ntnea  lae  form  of  oanoentrio  «4rdcs  of  tbe 


difTcrent  colors  of  the  spectrum ;  the  diameter 
of  these  circles  being  proportionate  to  that  of 
the  ttbject.'*,  and  also  to  tlie  distance  of  the^e 
from  the  surface  upon  which  the  oirdee  are 
ftmned.  The  instmnent  is  tbns  deseribed  in 
Brewster's  "  Optics  " :  *'  It  is  formed  of  a  piece 
of  card  or  a  plate  of  brass,  having  an  aperture 
of  about of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  centra 
of  a  circle  about  ^  inch  in  dUmeter,  and  per- 
forated with  about  8  small  holes.  The  fibres 
or  jiarticles  to  be  measured  are  fixed  in  a  slider  ; 
ana  the  eriometer  being  placed  before  a  strong 
li^ht,  and  the  eye  assisted  by  a  lens  applied  he- 
hmd  the  small  hole,  the  rings  of  colors  wiHh^ 
seen.  The  slider  must  be  tlien  drawn  out  or 
pushed  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  green 
ring  (the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Youns)  coincides 
with  the  circle  of  perforations,  and  the  index 
will  then  show  on  the  «eal«  the  «f  the  pat^ 
tides  or  fibres." 
SRTVAN,  or  Roanay  AnaExuu  «  Tn» 

Caucasian  government  of  Sossla,  divided  into  ? 
circles,  bounded  and  E.  by  Georgia,  S.  by 
I'ersia,  W,  by  Tnrkish  Armenia ;  area,  aboot 
6,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  410,000,  of  whom 
120,000  are  nomadic  and  gypsy  tribes,  who  are 
all  Mohammedan,  while  the  rest  are  Annenians. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Aras  or  Araxcs.  The 
principal  momitrin  is  Ut  Ararat  in  the  aoallk 
The  country  is  rich  in  salt,  and  in  gold,  silver, 
and  other  minerals.  Althongli  tlie  government 
is  still  frequently  called  Eilvan,  after  its  Persian 
name  l^ewan,  its  more  recent  denomination 
is  Russian  Armenia. — Ertvak,  the  fortified  capl« 
tal,  i.i  ^ituattil  11  ilic  Zi.Dghi.  an  afiiucnt  of 
the  Ara.%  40  m.  N.  E.  from  Mt.  Ararat,  and 
116  m.S.'W.  from  Tiflis;  pop.  16,00a  It  is  the 
&cat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  who  TTsiflf'<«  in 
a  uiuuastery  in  the  vicinity,  has  &  beautiful 
mosque,  a  large  bazaar,  a  cannon  foundery,  and 
manufactories  of  morocco  leather  and  of  cotton 
fabrics.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  is  a  statioD  ftr 
caravans  from  Titiis  and  Erzrouni,  and  h.-vs  con- 
siderable trade  witli  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Koasia. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  Ibunded  by  an  Ar^ 
menian  king  in  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  and 
formerly  occupied  a  site  nearly  one  mile  distant 
from  its  present  position,  to  which  it  was 
transferrea  in  1686.  In  the  vicinity,  on  a  lofty 
rock,  is  an  immense  oval  citadel,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  mined  cities  are  found  in  tlie  surround- 
ing plain.  In  the  16th  century  it  became  the 
rcffldenoe  the  Pernan  kings  of  the  Sophian 
dynasty.  Several  times  besieged  and  captured 
by  the  Turks,  it  returned  under  Persian  domi- 
nation aboot  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Russians  were  repulsed  from  it  in  1806^  l>at  took 
it  in  1827,  and  their  general  Paskevitoh  rseeived 
ttiH  ?;a  rifiino  of  Erivanski.  It  was  oonfirnied  to 
tho  Kuseiians  by  treaty  in  the  following  year. 

ERLAO^a  district  in  the  Swiss eantan  of 
Bern;  pop.  6.670.  Its  chief  tn-nrj>  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne.  and  on  a  spur  of  the 
Jolimont  (pop.  about  1,000),  contains  the  castle 
of  Eriach,  the  cradle  the  noble  Swiss  fioni^ 
ofthatsame.  Hanyitf  its mcmben 
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mat  generals,  and  sturdy  champions  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Bern. — Rudolph  of  Eblaoh  adbfefied, 
Joljr  21, 13d9,  a  briUiant  yictory  at  laapeti  o^er 
the  count  of  f^ydaa  and  bis  allies.  He  was  as 
generous  as  lie  wiis  brave,  wnd  beciTne  the  tutor 
and  protector  of  hia  enemj's  children.  He  was 
mordered  in  18M  bgr  lifs  Mn^a^aw,  Jost  von 
Bodena. 

EBLANGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Fmnoonia,  on  the  river  Regnitz,  on 
tlM»  railway  from  Bamberg  to  N  urembei]^  and 
on  the  Ludmgt-Kanal ;  pop.  11,000.  It  haa 
a  famous  university,  opened  Aug.  28,  1743. 
vhioh  is  the  only  Protestant  inatitntion  of 
the  kind  in  BaTwia..  It  is  attended  on  an 
avcraire  by  about  500  atadents,  and  possesses 
factUties  of  theology,  medicine,  &c.,  a  museum 
of  natnral  hist>>ry.  a  boumic  garden,  and  a  li« 
brary  of  about  100,000  rolnroes.  Erlangra  is 
renowned  among  German  towns  for  the  pleie- 
antfit  ss  ami  cheerfulnesH  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  town.  The  latter  is 
e^iecially  welt  bnilt,  and  owes  its  origin  ohieflj 
to  French  ITufrnonota,  to  whom  it  was  assigned 
aa  a  residence  by  Margrave  Christian  Ernest  in 
I6861,  sAer  tfie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
In  remembrance  of  this  prince,  the  new  town  is 
frequently  called  Christian  Erlangen.  The  town 
•Jia-^  inanutnc'.ories  of  hosiery  and  gloves,  and 
manj  breweries.  A  monoment,  designod  by 
Seiiwanthaler,  in  bonor  of  Margrave  iVedeno 
of  Baircnth,  the  founder  of  the  university, 
adorns  t!io  public  square.  There  are  5  churches 
la  the  town :  2  Lutheran,  1  Dutch  Reformed, 
1  French  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  A 
convention  of  German  naturalists  was  held  here 
in  I  ]  of  Gennan  philologists  and  orien- 

tali^  in  1601. 

ESLAU  (Hung.  Eger),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Heves,  situated  in  a 
deep  and  cbarmiug  valley,  on  the  river  Erlau, 
an  afflncnt  of  the  Theiss ;  pop.  18,400,  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics  and  Magyars.  It  has  weekly 
fairs,  linen  and  cloth  manu&ctorles,  and  an  ira- 
jM»rtant  trido  in  wine,  Erlau  wino  boitif,'  the 
be^  red  wine  of  Hungary.  There  are  2  warm 
springs  bera,  mndi  xesorted  to  for  diseases  of 
the  skin.  The  town  has  4  piiburbs  and  many 
stately  pul)lic  buildings.  The  cathedral,  the 
epi!M'<)p:^l  patitcc,  several  cthvroliss.  and  the  hos- 
pital founded  by  Komdromr,  are  the  most  nota- 
ble edifices ;  and  the  college  (formerly  the  uni- 
versity), with  library  and  observatory,  is  the 
principal  learned  institntion.  Erlau,  important 
as  a  bishopric  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen, 
became  the  seat  of  an  arcTibi^ihop  in  IS04.  In 
former  times,  though  it  posseaaed  strong  fortifi- 
cutiiin<^  it  suffered  mnch  from  the  Tartar  and 
Turkish  invasions,  especially  in  1662,  when  it 
repulsed  under  the  heroic  Stephen  I)ob6  the 
repeated  aa^iaults  of  an  immcn&o  Turkisli  arrny, 
and  in  1596,  when  it  was  given  np  to  the  Turks 
by  the  foreign  p.irt  of  the  Aostrian  garrison. 
Among  the  remnants  of  the  old  fortress  the 
tomb  of  Dobo  is  still  shown  to  visitom  Erlau 
ms  coHIiioaotts  dnrlag  tiie  revolution  of  184^ 
Tou  Tn.— 18 
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'49  for  the  patriotic  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
as  the  place  whence  both  Dembinski  and  GOrgey 
startei!  for  their  chief  campaigns  against  tfaia 
Anstrians  under  Windtschgratj:. 

KRMAN,  Paul,  a  professor  of  physical  srienc© 
at  Berlin,  bom  in  1764,  die<l  Oct.  11, 1851,  ofiS- 
oiated  first  at  the  French  gymnasinni  in  Betttn, 
then  in  the  military  school,  and,  when  the  uni- 
versity was  estoblUhed,  at  the  latter  iostituticMi 
until  bis  death.  His  oontributions  to  scimioa 
embrace  a  wide  rango  of  subjects,  and  more 
especially  magnetism  and  electricity.  Having 
been  for  wjiiu  lini  ;  the  ncadeinioal  secretary 
for  the  physical  sciences,  be  became  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  aeaoemy  Jdnt  seorefcury, 
with  the  celebrated  aatronomer  Encke,  of  both 
the  pliysical  and  the  mathematic^il  clastj.  The 
gdranio  prize  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.  was 
awarded  to  hitn  by  the  French  academy  of 
sciences  in  1806.— Gkobo  Adolf,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  180f^,  pur-uc  l  at  the 
university  Uie  study  of  natural  history,  which 
he  afterward  continued  at  Kdnlgsberg  under  tha 
instruction  of  Bessel,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Munich  on  a  scientific  journey.  Between  1828 
and  1830  he  performed  at  his  own  expense  a 
Journey  round  the  world,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  making  a  wries  of  magnetic  observations. 
Ilanstri'n,  V.'rA  b-rn  sriii  by  the  Swedish 
goverum<;ut  on  a  similar  expedition  to  westem 
Siberia,  was  bis  fhRow  travi^er  as  Ar  aa  Ir> 
kootsk.  Here  the  two  savants  parted  company, 
Erman  proceeding  alone  to  Kamtchatka,  whenoe 
he  flailed  to  tlio  Russian  colonies  in  Amcrioai 
and,  by  way  of  California,  Tahiti,  Cape  Horn, 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  returned  to  8t.  Petersburg 
and  Ik'rlin.  A  dc>^rri[)tiori  of  his  journey  is 
embodied  in  his  Rem  urn  die  £rde,  dureh  Nordr- 
A$ien  und  die  Mtfm  Oietaiu  in  dSm  JMywi  18ML 
'29,  und*SOau«(f<-fMrt,  in  einer  hutoritehentmm 
einer  phy»ikalim;hen  Abtheilung  dargetteUt  (B 
vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  18d3-'48).  An  English  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  his  travels,  by  W.  D.  Goo- 
ley,  entitlea  "Travels  in  Siberia,  iaclading  Ex- 
cursions Nortliward  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar 
Circle,  and  Southward  to  the  Chinese  i<>ontier;" 
S|if>earedioLondoD,{ttl848(8'Tok8vo.).  Re 
has  also  published  separate  works  on  the  courses 
of  the  river  Obi  and  on  the  animals  and  plants 
collected  by  him  on  hia  journey,  and  has  con- 
tributed lately  to  Poggendorff's  AwiaUn  and 
other  scientific  periodi^Js.  Since  1841  be  has 
edited  the  Arrhiv  JunemenBehq/Uieha  Kunde 
ton  Muutand,  which  is  ezdusively  devoted  to 
new  sdentifio  lesesrebea,  eonneeted  with  the 
geography,  ethnology,  and  geology  of  Russia. 
Many  Russian  savants  cooperate  with  Erman  in 
this  publication,  which  is  one  of  tbe  best  au- 
thorities on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Ha 
is  now  (1869)  professor  of  physical  sdenoe  at 
the  university  <>f  T>v  rlin. 

ERMINE,  a  iiarue  jpren  to  several  weasels, 
of  the  genus  fvXmim  (OttT.),  inlial^ng  tbe 
northern  parts  of  both  homisphores,  and  whieb 
in  the  winter  season  exchange  their  brown 
color  ftirnwhilallTeixnion or kwpnraw  Tha 
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BoropMo  «nidae  (P.  miUiua,  linn.)  is  abonl  voor  Mi  gnin,  potatoes,  mA  gnam ;  ft  will 

10  iiK'hes  loiipr.  witli  the  tail  half  tLo  length  of  soon  rid  a  granarv  of  the  largest  rate,  and  a  field 

the  buily;  iu  the  (summer  season  it  is  i^ddish  of  tho  wbeat-h>vitig  ground  K^uirrels.    It  is  not 

brown  above,  whitish  below,  witli  the  tip  of  the  shy,  and  has  Let-u  so  far  (lomesiicatcd  as  to 

tail  black  ;  in  this  livery  it  is  called  iho  stoat  in  employai  like  the  ferret  of  Europe  in  hunting 

Great  liritjiiu.    In  the  wiutor,  however,  the  hares  ;  it  is  easily  taken  in  any  kind  of  trap.  It 

upper  parts  become  white,  with  a  yellow  tint  is  not  conunon  anywliere  ;  it  prefers  stony  re- 

beneata,  the  tip  of  the  UU  rwnaioh^g  black  at  nons,  and  ta solitary  and  nocturnal  in  itsliabita, 

an  teasons ;  in  tUi  eolor  the  Ibr  waa  fermcrlf  ttiough  ooeaaioaany  aean  at  all  bonra  of  tiie  day. 

highly  prized,  es|)ecjally  for  ornamenting  gar-  It  is  a  \)Oot  bwiinmer  and  avoids  water,  and 

menta  pertaining  to  royalty  aiid  otlices  of  dig-  rarely  ascendii  trees  except  when  pursued.  The 

Bity;  for        purity  of  its  whiteness  it  was  young,  from  4  to  7  in  number,  arc  bom  betwacB 

taken  as  the  emblem  of  fbo  informptibility  and  the  last  of  March  and  the  last  of  May,  acconl- 

the  integrity  which  shouid  cliuracteri/:.e  a  judge,  ing  to  latitude.   The  coat  is  shed  twiee  a  year, 

TUa  animal  is  widely  distributed  in  northern  in  October  and  March,  the  autumn  fur  becoming 

Europe  and  Aataj  ezUadiqg  ita  raoM  ev«n  to  the  white,  and  the  spring  brown.  Aooording  to  lir. 

highest  hititndaaTialted  by  man.  Ita  faaUta  are  Baird,  this  species  cannot  be  oertaf  nly  trsoed  K. 

Banguinary,  like  those  of  all  of  its  genus,  though  of  Massachusetts  nor  W.  of  "Wi^t  onsin ;  it  has 

from  its  smaller  nze  it  does  less  miaohief  in  the  been  taken  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  aod  probably 

Ikraa  yard  than  the  poleeat;  it  attaekaandkUIa  ia  ftond  in  moat  of  Hie  aoathem  andaonthwest- 

rata,  mice,  moles,  and  yoang  ponkry,  socking  cm  states  at  a  distance  from  t!io  sea  coast.  The 

their  blood ;  it  often  domesticates  itself  in  most  sLrikui^  differences  between  this  and  the 

houses, -wiiere  its  destruction  of  rats  and  mice  European  ermine  are,  that  in  the  latter  the  cau- 

in  partoompenaates  for  its  damage  to  the  fanner  dal  vertebrm  arc  only  i  the  length  of  the  head 

in  tlie  ben  nonse.  There  are  at  least  5  yortb  and  body,  the  terminal  hairs  being  nearly  { their 

American  wciusel^i  entitled  to  the  name  of  cr-  length,  or  fi'om  1|  to  2i  inches;  while  in  the 

ninej  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  F.  «r-  fwrmer  tiieae  rertebre  ore  nearly  i  the  length 

minM  ti  flMmd  upon  this  continent.  The  anl-  of  the  body,  fbe  baira  being  only  abont  i  of 

mal  called  ermine  by  Audubon  and  Bachmar-,  their  length,  or  not  more  tlian       inches?;  in  ^ 

and  ctmsidered  by  them  the  »ame  as  the  Kuro-  our  specit^  tlio  ears  and  naked  poriiuu  of  the 

pean  animal,  was  first  described  as  a  distinct  nose  are  lai^r;  the  coloration  also  differs  in 

species  by  Dokay  as  P.  Nofeb«rQioeim».   The  the  much  greater  extension  of  the  light  oolots 

color  in  summer  is  chestnut  brown  above,  on  the  lower  parts  and  inside  of  the  limbs  in 

whitish  below  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  the  Euro[>ean  animal,  and  in  tlio  greater  com- 

limbs;  edge  of  upper  lip  white,  and  end  of  tail  parative  extent  of  the  black  tip  to  the  tail; 

bladt;  in  winter.  In  nortbem  latftodes^  the  bdra  there  are  4  aaoal  and  SI  eandal  Tertebra in  cor 

are  snowy  wldtc  from  the  r""t^',  except  on  the  ermine,  and  only  3  of  the  former  and  19  of  the 

end  of  thut^il,  which  is  black  lor  about  1|  inch-  latter  in  the  European.    The  little  ermioc  (P. 

ea;  aoath  of  Pennsylvania  the  change  to  white  Rirhardaouii,  Bonap.,  or  P.  agilu,  Aud.  and 

does  not  take  place,  the  color  remaining  brown  Bach.),  which  re[)lace8  the  preceding  species 

throughout  tho  year.   The  head  is  depressed  north  of  Massacliui^tts,  is  from  8  to  9  inches 

and  acute  ;  the  ears  are  largo  and  extend  far  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 

round  the  meatus ;  the  body  is  elonsated,  and  more  than  6;  the  color  in  sammer  is  dark  west* 

the  tail  cylindrical,  thickly  dotiieatrith  for  not  bvown  alwve  and -whitish  below,  with  the 

about     incites  long  at  the  end ;  the  limbs  are  wliolo  upper  jaw  brown,  and  tlie  end  of  tail 

short  aod  stout ;  there  are  5  toes  on  each  foot,  black  i  to  nearly  i  of  its  length  ;  in  winter 

the  inner  the  shortest,  all  covered  with  fter,  white  with  a  black-tijiped  tail.    It  is  smaller 

■which  hides  tlio  naked  pads  on  the  soles;  on  and  darker,  with  more  slender  and  delicate  feet, 

each  hide  uf  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  are  than  the  preceding  species;  its  geogmphical 

glands  which  secrete  an  offensive  musky  fluid,  distribution  is  from  66°  K.  to  Maa-Jichnseits  on 

The  Air  is  short,  but  very  soft.  The  length  to  the  £.  and  VanoouTer'a  island  on  the  W.  coast, 

root  of  tail  is  10^  to  11  inebea;  length  of  tail  to  The  long-tniled  ermine  (P.  longieuuda^  Rich.) 

end  of  hair  RJ  to  7  inches',  the  bones  extending  appro  a  1.  s  the  ferrets  in  wzo,  being  about  11 

about  5^  inches.   It  is  a  graceful,  quick,  attd  inches  lung  ezolnsive  of  the  tail,  which  is  6  to  7 

finvlese  animal,  living  under  logs  and  heaps  of  inches ;  the  eolor  in  snnmer  is  light  olivaceous 

ptonca,  and  in  holes  in  rocks.    It  destroys  rah-  brown  above,  and  brownish  yellow  below,  with 

bits,  partridges,  and  domestic  fowls  much  larger  the  cliin  and  edge  of  upper  lip  white;  in  winter 

than  itself ;  satiiited  with  the  bhxjd  of  a  single  white,  with  a  black-tippcd  tail;  the  muzzle  is 

Tiotim,  it  kills  ail  within  its  reach  from  an  in-  broad,  the  hair  dhorti  coarse^  and  stiff,  aud  the 

atb^ve  propensity  to  kill ;  it  haa  been  known  ears  low  and  short;  the  feet  are  large,  with 

to  destroy  40  fowls  in  a  single  night;  from  its  well  developed  claws.    It  is  found  about  the 

rermiform  body  it  is  able  to  purmio  hares  into  upper  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers.   The  least 

their  barrows  and  the  field  mice  into  their  gal-  '  ermine  (P.  ckognanH^  Bonap.^  or  P.  /wsctia, 

leries.  Though  occasionally  destructive  to  poul-  And.  and  Bach.)  has  nn  a>  (  r:';'(<  length  of 

try  aod  eggs,  it  is  much  more  a  benefactor  to  8  inches,  with  a  tail  of  3  or  1  luclies;  tho 

uevgrimutoriat  by  killing  the  inieewhiehde^  oolora  are  at  in  tiie  other  speoiea  in  auniiMr 
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ud  winter ;  the  cdjije  of  the  upper  lip  is  white ; 
it  'a  found  from  Labrador  to  Massachusetts,  aod 
as  far  west  as  l^upret'a  sound.  Kane's  «nilin0 
(P.  Kaneii,  Bainl)  is  about  8i  iiicbca  lon{», 
with  a  tail  of  4  inches  ;  it  sct^'ins  a  miniature  of 
till'  European  species,  find  i.n  found  in  SibCirift 
ud  the  viciiii^  of  Bebring's  straits. 

EBNEST  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Hanover,  Stii 
son  of  Georg<>  III.  of  England,  born  Jan.  5,  1771, 
died  Nov.  18,  1851.  He  was  for  uumy  years  a 
in-.mU  r  of  tho  British  house  of  lords  as  duke 
of  Cum  bo  rl  and,  and  was  a  Held  marshal  in  tho 
Briti-Ji  aniiy.    Against  the  desire  of  his  mother 

iiiurricil,  in  1815,  Frederictt  Caroline  of  Meck- 
leoboi^-Strelitz,  whose  first  2  hosbaads,  Prioce 
Loan  of  PrasaU  and  the  pnnoe  of  Solms-Bnran- 
fel-N  liad  both  died.  Tlio  praiit  wliich  ho  asked 
from  parliament  on  occasion  of  his  niurrioge  not 
ViBg  aeeorded  to  him,  he  took  up  his  residcnoe 
ia  Germany,  but  returned  to  England  m  1829 
to  rote  against  the  Cutholic  emancipation  bill, 
although  it  wos  proposed  by  bis  former  |)oliticul 
jrieod,  the  dake  of  Wellington.  U  is  conduct  on 
IhisooettioD  waBseTereljcensnred  by  hisbroth- 
er  tl)e  duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV. 
He  again  appliefl  to  parlUimcnt  for  money,  for 
Uiec-dai -Miion  of  liis  son  (George  Frederic,  tiio 
present  king  of  Hanover),  but  as  it  was  only 
granted  under  condition  that  the  young  prince 
should  be  insitruoted  in  En^rlaiid  and  in  the 
ipintof  £Qgll«b  institutions^  he  was  com£eUed 
to  remove  nts  ISnnily  from  Gemuniy.  Grave 
br.pQtations  npon  his  privato  character,  arid  hia 
aDt>ei)ding  opposition  to  all  po^nilur  relonas, 
ttxnbiDed  to  make  ins  residence  m  England  as 
disagreeable  to  Itimself  as  it  was  hateful  to  tho 
people.  On  the  death  of  William  IV.  (Juno 
20,  1837),  tho  crown  of  Great  Britain  devolv- 
«d  on  QneoD  Victoria,  and  the  sueoeasion  to 
fbe  dwocM  of  Hanover  being  Hmttod  to  the 
inslc  line,  tho  two  countries  were  separated, 
•lul  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest  iturviviug 
hntlier  of  William,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Haaorer  under  the  name  of  Ernest  Augustas. 
Here  he  became  notorious  for  his  tyrannical 
disposition.  His  first  act  was  to  abrogate  tbo 
cooititotion  of  1333,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tkwd  by  Williain  lY.  In  1848  he  yielded  for 
a  time  to  the  cxiponcies  of  the  moment,  and 
putted  a  more  liberal  constitution,  bhurtly 
before  his  death,  he  oondoded  a  treaty  with 
Fmna,  by  whicli  Hanover  joined  the  German 
Zdhtrein  (Sept.  7,  1831).  Ho  was  succeeded 
h-  son,  Gcors  V.  (bom  Magr  2",  1819),  the 
fr^Qt  king  of  Hanover. 

ERKEOT^T.,  dnke  of  Baze-Gobnrg-Gotha} 
l<oni  Jan.  2.  17«4,  died  Jan.  20, 1844.  succeeded 
liistiither,  Duke  Fruucia,  on  tho  tiirone  of  Coburg 
M  Ernest  III,,  Dec.  9,  1806.  He  was  »uccessive- 
IfCMUMcted  with  the  PrussiaQ  and  AoiArian 
■naies,  In  the  war  against  Napoleon,  during 
*liich  !iis  dnchy  was  fur  some  tune  in  the  jxts- 
8«sMon  of  the  French.  In  reward  for  his  scr- 
Ticeg  against  Naiwleon,  territory  comprising  a 
JOpulalion  of  about  25,000  was  n-M'  1  to  his 
vDcbf,  iucludiug  the  prindpality  ui  Lichten'- 


bei^,  whi^  h  ho  sold  hi  18.^4  tn  Prussia  for  2,« 
000,000  thtders.  He  invcste<I  this  amount  in 
the  ac(^uisition  of  various  domains ;  and  by  the 
extinction  of  tho  Gotba  line  of  dukes  in  IS^fi,  ho 
became  duke  of  Gotha.  and  thus  the  first  duke 
under  whose  sceptre  Gotha  and  Coburg  were 
united.  Uewaa  an  enlightened  prino&  a  xealooa 
patron  of  adenee  and  lettera,  and  endowed  hia 
country,  and  especially  his  caplt.al,  witli  many 
beautifhl  structures  and  valual)le  institutions. 
He  was  tho  father  of  Prince  Alliert,  consort  of 
Queen  Victoria. — Ehnest  II.  of  Sax>j-Cobnrg- 
Gotha  (orErnest  IV.  of  tjaxe-Coburg),  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  Juno  21,  1818,  married  in  1844 
a  daughter  of  the  grand  doke  of  Baden.  He 
gave  to  Us  people  a  new  and  more  liberal  oon- 
stitntion,  fou^^lit  against  Denmark  in  184l»,  and 
is  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  musical  at- 
tninments  and  for  hi*  oottcHtatory  dlspoeitioii 
in  politics.    He  lias  composed  sovcral  opera<». 

EPv.N'ESTI,  Jon.vKjf  Auor.4T,  a  German  phi- 
]olo;^ist,  ])orn  in  Tennstadt,  Thuringia,  Aug.  4, 
1707,  died  in  Leipsio,  Sept.  11, 1781.  Uis  crit- 
ical editioBs  of  Cmek  ana  Roman  daadoa,  Zen- 
ophnn,  ITomer,  Callitn.nclius.  Polybtus,  Suetonius^ 
Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  are  justly  celebrated  to  thia 
day,  especiaDjIhe  edition  of  Cicero's  writings, 
and  the  glos-sary  appended  thereto,  CUru  Ciee- 
roniana  (6th  ed,,  Halle,  1831),  His  excellent 
Latin  style  obtained  for  hitn  the  surname  of 
the  German  Cicero.  As  a  theological  writer  he 
belonged  to  the  iobool  of  rationalists.  His  most 
distin_:i;i  !ied  theological  work  is  h\&  Imtituth 
InUrunti*  Xori  Tettamenti  fSd  ed.  1775),  of 
which  an  Ei:glisb  translation,  by  C.  II.  Terrot» 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1833- 
'43). — His  nephew,  Acgitst  Wiihelm  (1733- 
1801),  edited  the  works  of  Livy  (ITiii*)  and  Am- 
mianus  MaroeUinos  (1773),  l>estde  many  others. 

ERNST,  HintBioa  Wn,iiinjt,  a  German  vio- 
linist,  born  in  BrCinn,  Moravia,  in  1814.  lie 
studied  ia  the  musical  conservatory  of  Vienna, 
where  Mayseder  and  Paganini  befriended  and 
instructed  him,  and  subsequent  to  1831  in  that 
of  Paris.  From  being  known  chiefly  as  a  per- 
former at  chamber  c^jucerts  in  the  latter  city,  he 
gradually  extended  his  reputation  over  Europe, 
where  he  has  for  many  years  ranked  among 
the  first  living  violinists.  As  a  composer  for 
the  violin  he  lias  produced  the  "Elegy."  a  *'  Car- 
nival of  Venice,"  and  other  snoceesnu  pieces. 

EROS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  love^ 
first  mentioned  by  Ilesiod.  lie  was  the  imper- 
sonathni  of  Ibe  elemental  [)rinciple  of  love,  the 
first  gud  who  sprang  into  being  from  tlie  world's 
egg,  narmonicing  tne  discordant  elements  of 
the  universe  and  binding  human  kind  together 
in  sympathy.  Tho  Eros  of  the  later  poets,  very 
diiferent  from  the  ooamogouio  Eros,  was  a  wan- 
ton and  handsome  youth,  tlie  son  Aphrodite 
and  Zeus,  and  the  inspirer  of  idolent  sensual 
]iassioii.  He  is  the  Cupid  of  the  Latin  poeta. 
(See  Cupid.) 

EROSTKATUS,  or  HERosTRATrs,  anEphesIan 
who  lived  in  tho  midd!-  nl"  tin-  ilb  century  R. 
0~  and  whom  a  deed  of  mlauiy  has  entitled  to 
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a  place  in  history.  On  the  night  in  wliicli  Alei- 
antler  tlie  Great  was  born,  iu  the  year  B. 
C,  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  £phe- 
•os,  which  was  speedily  oumed.  When  it  was 
a.*certaine(l  who  had  porpftratod  the  sacrilege, 
the  incendiary  was  arrested  and  pat  to  the  tor* 
tore.  Bring  aaked  what  had  prompted  him  to 
the  commission  of  such  an  act,  he  replied :  "  A 
yearning  for  immortality,"  whereon  the  Ephe- 
sians  pitss^'d  a  decree  consigning  hiB  name  to  ob- 
livion; but  til  is  ordinance  nrov«d  n  vain  mea»> 
inw,  for  Theopompoi  MeorM  to  the  erindiid  fh* 
object  of  his  aspiration,  bj  making  mention  of 
him  in  his  history. 

ERPENIUS,  or  Van  Ebwot,  Tbom ab,  a  Dutch 
orientalist,  bom  in  Gorknm,  Sept.  7.  1."^,  died 
in  Leyden,  Nov,  18,  1624.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Leyden,  fravi  Ikd  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Qermany,  and  Jtalj,  and  perfect^ 
blmself  at  Paris  and  Venlca  in  AraUe,  Tnrkfsh, 
Persian,  and  Ethiopic.  In  1012  ho  returned 
to  Holland,  was  appointed  oriental  professor 
at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  eataDliahed  a 
press  in  his  own  honsc  for  tlie  printing  of  Ara- 
bic works.  ITo  was  subsequently  appointed 
oriental  interpreter  to  the  Dutch  government, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  not  only  to  translate, 
bat  also  to  reply  to  the  varions  despatches  of  the 
Asiatic  fitid  AtVicm  princes,  which  the  extent 
of  the  Dutch  foniinerce  at  that  time  rendered 
very  nnmerous.  He  wrota  many  important 
works,  e^eciallj  on  sal^eota  coooieoted  with  the 
Arabic. 

ERRARD,  Charles,  a  French  painter  and 
architect,  born  in  Nantes  in  160^  died  in  Rome, 
May  15, 1689.  He  was  ittstnicted  in  painting 
1>\-  hin  father,  and  perfocted  his  knowiedfie  at 
Kume.  On  his  return  to  France  he  gradually 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1646 
he  hecnme  one  of  the  12  Sunders  of  the  acad- 
emy of  painting.  lie  was  en(.'aged  in  tlie  deco- 
ration of  the  Pahiia  rayaJ^  Louvre,  and  other 
palaces.  His  chief  chum  to  notice  rests, 
nowerer,  upon  his  eonneetion  with  tiie  fonn- 
dation  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  which 
was  projected  by  him  and  carried  into  effect 
in  \  fsm,  with  12  pupils. 

ER8CII,  JoiiANX  Samttki.,  a  German  cvclo- 
medist,  born  in  Grosaglogau,  Prussian  Silesia, 
June  23,  1760,  died  in  Halle,  Jan.  16,  1828. 
He  attended  in  his  youth  the  nnirerntv  <rf  the 
latter  town  and  that  of  Jena,  and  was  afterward 
crmnected  in  Hallo  with  Mon-icl's  learned  pe- 
riodical, IM«  gehhrte  Deutsfhland,  and  in  Jena 
with  a  political  journal.  He  published  a  volu- 
minoos  collection  of  the  documents  found  in 
German  political,  geographical,  and  scientific 
peril  v'iicals  {  J:,  j  rrtorivm  Qber  die  allijcmrinen 
deutKhenJouniaUundanderepcrioducheSamm- 
lunffm/iir  Erdbaekreibmig,  GmdOAte^und  di« 
damlt  renrandfen  Wtggenschn  ftcn^ti  vols.  1790- 
'92).    The  appearance  of  this  work  created  a 

Seat  sensation  among  Oenaaa  bibliographers, 
is  efforts  were  so  mnch  encouraged  by  Uufo- 
land  and  other  prominent  savants,  that  ho  was 
induced  to  UMwrtato  •  aigast  of  literature 


in  connection  with  a  general  literary  gazette. 
This  work  is  ringularly  characteristic  of  Germmf 
elaborateness,  fewer  than  8  volumes  (AU' 
gemeine$  Jtepertorium  der  LUmUvrj  Jeea  and 
Weimar,  1703-1809)  were  require<l  to  epito- 
mize the  literary  productions  of  16  years  (1786^ 
1800).  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  only  books,  but  also  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  were  recorded  in  this  pub- 
lication;  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  it  was,  ttiat  even  the  eriticisnis  to 
which  the  respectiTi  litcrtiT  prodnolloiia  had 
been  suhjecte<l  were  rslblTed  to  with  the  utmost 
precision,  different  marks  being  used  to  design 
nala  tiie  adverse  or  favorable  character  of  the 
comment.  While  this  was  in  proprosi.  he  pro 
jected  a  universal  cycloiwedia  of  modern  liter- 
ature, which  he  carried  out  so  far  as  to  pnbUsh 
5  volamea  on  French  literature,  Ih$  gtkhrU 
FMnkreUk,  and  also  an  editioaof  Ae  same  in 
French  under  the  title  of  La  Franre  Litf/raire 
(171*7-1800^.  He  was  also  engaged  during  the 
same  perioa  in  various  editorial  labors.  In  1 8()3 
he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  poopraythy  and 
statistics  at  the  university  of  litdle,  and  from 
1808  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  acted  at  the 
same  time  as  chief  director  of  the  nnivenity 
litnwy.  He  crowned  the  labors  of  hto  life  ^ 
establishing  in  conjunction  with  Grnber  Die  all- 
gemeiru  £ncyUopddie  der  Wmentehfi/len  und 
Kiin$te,  tho  1st  section  comprising  fh>m  A  to  G, 
of  which  17  volumes  fthe  first  appearing  in  Leip- 
sic  in  1818)  were  edited  by  Ersch  and  Gruber. 
After  Ersch's  death  that  section  was  contin- 
ned  by  Gruber,  and  on  his  death  in  1861  by  IL 
H.  F.  Meier  and  Hermann  Brodchaas.  The  Id 
sectiuii,  tn  rnmpritic  the  letters  H  to  N,  is  under 
the  editorial  care  of  A.  G.  Hoffman  of  Jena,  and 
the  3d  and  last  section,  from  N  to  Z,  under  that 
of  M.  H.  F.  Meier  of  Halle.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  published  iu  June,  1859,  was  125.  This 
is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  Gennan  cyclo- 
psodia  extant,  and  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ment fn  Germany  of  the  present  eentwf.  Atd 

edition  of  his  Ilnndhnrh  dtr  devf*rhen  I.iteratvr 
uit  derMittt  dtt  \%-t€n  Jdhrhundfrt»  f>U  au/die 
neuette  Zeit  (S  vols.,  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic, 
1812-'14;  new  and  enlarged  ed.,  Leipsic,  1822- 
'23)  was  prepared  by  Geissler,  who  added  to  it  a 
cyclopajdia  of  jdiilology  in  1H45  and  of  philo 
sophioal  literature  in  1860  {BibHographitelM 
HtmdXmeh  der  philotopMai^  LUertOmf  4tt 
Drnf»-h^n  ton  der  Mit(<'  d(«  IR-ffn  Jnhrhundertt 
bis  ai{/  die  neue»U  Zcit,  J.,eipsic,  1860,  8vo.). 
Thus  the  first  foundation  for  a  thoroof^  modem 
German  system  of  bibliography  was  laid  by 
Ersch's  indefatigable  industry,  while  his  enthu- 
siasm for  cyclopu'dift-s  has  enriched  the  world 
with  imperisliable  storehouses  of  information. 

ER^E,  or  Eann  (BenM),  the  langnage  of 
the  Gael  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  they 
being  supposed  to  bo  an  Irish  (Erse)  colony. 
Gdt  lic  Albanaeh  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
highlanders  themselves,  who  were  driven  noitlt* 
ward  by  the  Qymri,  and  hence  were  eaUad 
Scots  (sevto,  fagltives).    Uda  langnage,  the 
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^AflX  of  tho  i.^^le  of  Man,  and  ib«  Erinakh  or 

Iri«h  of  Ireland,  constitute  ono  bmnch  of  tho 
Ctlijc  or  Gallic  fuiuily  ;  tho  other  braucU  oou- 
siiting  of  tho  Cymric  of  "Wales,  tlie  dow  extinct 
Comteh,  and  tb«  Breixad  (Bat-Bntom)  in  France. 
Tbe  torai  Erae  baa  also  been  eiroDeoasly  ap- 
|>lied  to  the  Scandinavians,  ;unl  *  specially  to 
timr  laogoage.  Grant.  {ISii)  atteiupted  to 
derive  the  Chadio  from  tbe  Pelaagic.  R.  A. 
Armstrnni^  proves  it  to  La  nearer  to  tho  an- 
cku;  Celtic  than  is  tho  Welsh  ur  the  Irish,  and 
that  it  has  fewer  inflections.  Dr.  Prichard 
aad  ^  Rctet  have  shown  the  Oeltio  tongnea 
to  be  of  the  Indo-Earopcan  elaaa.  Tbe  Oaelio 
was  not  writt<.'a  till  alter  t!ic  rtrriv;i1  of  (ho 
Buuaas  iu  Great  Britiiiii.  No  ancieut  iuscrip- 
tkNM  or  manDscri])t^  in  it  have  yet  boon  dis- 
oovered.  Its  so  ciilled  Irish  alphabet  coti«i«t.-J 
of  18  letters,  uearly  of  Anglo-Saxon  »ha{>e, 
Hfuufd  from  trees  («rt7m,  elm;  hcithf^  Mrcli; 
oM^  hazel,  Joe),  The  lettera  k^gf^x^y^  aad  a 
an  waDtuw.  Kany  oonaonanta  an  not  pro- 
soancoil.  Tho  pronunciation  varies  in  different 
Mrioda  and  localities.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  trans- 
.Mad  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Smitli,  who  made 
a  metrical  version  of  tho  Psalms,  both  fiettleJ 
the  orthography.  The  indefinite  article,  the 
neuter  gender,  and  a  6[)ecial  form  for  tlio  pres- 
et teoM  of  tiia  verbfli  are  wanting  in  Gaelic. 
There  are  9  dedemdeoa  and  S  oomugationa.  A 
IKCiHiir  nictAphony  is  much  used,  as :  y!»r,  a 
mtn ;  ^r,  of  a  man  \fhir^  O  mau  I  The  system  of 
pvafixM  and  suffixes  membleatliatof  the  Semit- 
K  tongues.  The  numerals  are :  aon,  a  h-aotk, 
1 ;  dhd,  a  dhd^  3  ;  fri,  8  ;  eeithir,  4 ;  euig^  coig^ 
5;  1^,  »ia,  G  ;  inachd,  7 ;  ochil,  8  ;  ii'ioi,  UfuUh, 
9;  ieiek,  10 :  aon  tUug,  11,  &o. ;  Jiehtad^  20 ; 
dmior/JljeJUad  30  (10+20);  c2a/Au;A«uf,  40 
(2X20),&c. ;  v  .  '  rMi<i,l,0O0,&c.  The  nomi- 
natire  plural  is  1  <  >n  ned  by  adding cldr  tait' 
MA,  harpers.  The  sexes  are  distingubhed  by  8 
nethwi^:  by  difierent  words,  by  prefixing  ban 
otbain  fur  feminioes,  and  by  an  adjective.  The 
personal  pronouiH  are:  mi,  mhi,  I;  tu,  (hu, 
tiMw;        he;  VfS^^t  «wi,wo;  «»iA,joa; 

fM,  they.  The  relmve  nronoona  are ;  a, 
vbo,  -w  liicli ;  an,  whose,  and  to  whom  ;  wi, 
ta»t  which;  nocA,  who  not.  The  potk^essives 
in:  my;  ^  thy;  o,  his,  her;  ar,  our; 
ttap, «r,  your;  an^m,  their.  The  interrogar 
tttes  are:  co,  who;  eia,  which;  eiod,  what 
Tbe  indefinite  pronouns  are:  cdr?i,  tho  rest; 
cvti,  some ;  eiUj  other.  Among  the  verbs  are : 
jAiiiy  miy  1  wrapped;  phaug  <Au,  phaisg  «, 
ic. ;  ne;/ativcly,  do  phaug  mi,  &c.  Abair,  to 
thuifhairt  mi,  I  havesaid;  airradh,  said; 
ag mJA,  saying.  Verb  to  be :  Utmifltm;  ta 
tboQ  art ;  (a  «,  he  is ;  ia  $inn,  wo  are,  &c. ; 
am  bheil  mi,  am  I ;  eha^n  eil  mi,  I  am  not,  &c. 
Amon^'  tlie  prejiositions  are:  «,  «•«,  of;  a^,  at; 
<ur,oa:  oitjin;  5Aarr,off;  ear,  during:  do,  to, 
of;  taiar,  between ;  ^  till ;  mar,  as,  like;  o, 
from;  re,  during;  r<r,  n',  r«,  to;  <rjV?,  through, 
4c  The  language  is  very  guttural,  and  its  ea- 
phonic  methods  |ieoaUiir.  Tt»  foUowiiig  it  a 
•peoaieii  iron  Oiman; 


flOJnJOHAL.    DrATf  L 
FINQAL.       Bosa  I, 

BhniSh  Cachallin     aig       bxIU  Thdra, 
8*t    CDcboltiQ  bjr(tbe)  w»U(or)  Tburft, 

Fo     dhAbhra  eraotbh  dhnille  iMftialin; 
Ia(Uw)  slwite  (ar»)ti«*  MUige  wfaMsaooBidsd; 
Dh^MNB  B  ihlwah    ri       enrslf  an  eis, 
laMsed  bU   ipMr  sitlBst  rock  (crag)  of  mtm, 

A  Kaith  mh&r  r's  thanbh  «ir  an  f  h«nr. 
llli  iLk'lJ  !iug«  hj  hU  i»!do    on  the  fmu. 

— Tlie  principal  work  in  Gaelic  is  tlie  poems  of 
Ossian  iu  tho  original,  trau^lateU  into  English 
by  Macpherson,  and  into  Latin  by  R.  Macfarlaa 
(8  volSb,  London,  1807).  There  are  alao  other 
lyrio  and  epic  poems,  mOitaiy  and  ftineral  songs 
of  the  bards ;  tho  best  being  of  the  times  jtist 
before  and  after  tlie  Christian  era.  There  are 
Gaelic  and  English  dictionaries  by  William  Shaw 
(London,  1780),  P.  Miicfarlano  (Edinbur^di, 
1615),  K.  A.  Armstrong  (l/judon,  1825),  tiio 
highland  society  (Edinburgh,  1828),  Nor;iian 
HoLeod  and  Daniel  Dewar  (Londoni  1845). 
Some  of  these  have  granunan  with  tJiem. 

ERSKINE,  EnKNKZKK,  a  Scotch  theoloirian, 
founder  of  the  8ec«»i»iou  church  of  Scotland, 
born  June  SS^  1680,  died  in  Stirling,  June  22, 
175'j.  The  son  of  a  I*resbyterian  divine,  he 
wai  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
licensi'<l  fo  preach  in  17^2,  hecaine  jjaslor  thu 
next  year  in  Portmoak,  and  held  that  po«>t  28 
years.  Here  and  at  Stirling,  where  he  lived 
from  17.'!1  until  his  death,  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  jmrishioners,  as  well  sis  with 
the  church  tijroughout  Scotland.  The  dissoii- 
sions  in  the  church  of  Scotland  began  in  17*20, 
when  the  book  entitled  the  Marrow  of  Mod- 
ern Divinity^'  was  thought  to  reveal  latitudina- 
rian  toidenciee  dangerous  to  the  prevalent  doc- 
trinea.  Befnsing  to  take  the  adoration  oath, 
and  opposing  the  reimi>osition  of  lay  patron- 
ages, as  contrary  to  the  act  of  union  and  to  tho 
liberties  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  at  tho  same 
time  being  one  of  the  most  influential  defenders 
of  what  were  termed  tlte  •*  Marrow  "  doctrines, 
Mr.  Erskiue  was  proclaimed  in  luany  polemical 
pamphlets  an  innovator  in  religion  anu  a  tronb- 
ler  In  Ivael,  was  censored  by  the  synod^  and  in 
1733  was  solemnly  rebuked  and  admonished  at 
tho  bar  of  the  general  a^mhly.  Against  this 
deciaioo,  he  with  3  other  clergymen  entered  a 
protest :  and  as  they  continued  the  conduet  for 
which  tliey  had  been  censured,  they  were  ens- 
jK'uded  from  their  functions.  Tiiis  sentence 
was  soon  after  removed,  but  the  deposed  breth> 
ren  had  meantinie  formed  themselves  Into  a 
separate  consistory  and  received  numerous  ac- 
cessions. Erskine  continued  to  preach  to  largo 
congregations  at  Stirling  till  his  death. 

ERSKIj^  Thomas,  bar(x^  a  British  Jurist 
and  statesman,  tbe  8d  son  of  Henry  David,  10th 
earl  of  Buchan,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  21, 1750, 
died  at  Ahnondell,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  17, 
1838.  Having  studied  at  tho  high  school  of  Ed- 
inburgh and  attended  for  a  while  tlie  cliissos  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  tlic  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  though  he  was  never 
mattioiUated  at  that  insUtotiou,  he  gratified  bia 
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predilection  for  naval  life  by  enterisg  the  serrioo 
M  midshipman.   Disappointed  in  hi*  liO|M  of 

promotion,  he  Quitted  the  navy  for  a  commisf  ion 
in  the  anuj.  In  1770,  soon  after  his  murriage, 
lie  went  with  his  regiment  to  Minorca,  where  he 
remained  2  years.  Keturning  then  to  LoadtHi, 
he  became  known  in  society  as  a  young  officer 
of  extraordinary  conversational  powers.  After  6 
jearti  of  military  service,  during  most  of  which 
time  he  vaa  stationed  in  English  country  towns, 
he  was  inrhired  to  turn  his  t}ioii;r1ils  to  the  law  ; 
hia  mother,  a  woman  of  great  gifts  of  mind,  ap- 
proved his  inekination,  and  in  1777  he  entered 
nimsdf  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college, 
Gamhridge,  merely  to  obtain  a  degree  which 
•would  shorten  lii'^  jiasnnu'e  to  the  I):ir,  at  the 
same  time  becoming  a  student  at  law  of  Lin- 
eoln'i  Inn.  In  order  to  master  the  technical 
part  of  his  profo?<;ion,  he  performed  the  labori- 
ous duties  of  ckrk  in  the  ofTice  of  an  eminent 
pleader,  but  a  ludicrous  parody  of  Gray's  "  Bard" 
which  he  published  in  the  "Monthly  Maga- 
zine" proves  that  he  fonnd  time  to  indulge  his 
wit  and  fancy.  Many  of  his  evenings  were  pulsed 
in  a  debating  association,  where^  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Pitt  and  Barke,  be  trained  hia  talenta  to 
that  sTirpassinp  Ptrcnj^h  which  afterward  pained 
hiui  the  reputation  of  the  first  of  English  advu- 
cates.  He  also  at  this  time  studied  a  few  of  the 
greatest  models  of  oratory  till  he  almost  know 
them  by  heart.  Ho  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1778,  and  at  onco  secured  u  rapid  success  by 
his  brilliant  defence  of  Captain  Eoiliie,  proae- 
cnted  for  flbel  on  Lord  Band wieb.  Inastrainof 
vehement  invective  againi^t  the  cnrl,  he  wa;?  in- 
terrupted by  the  ju(lgo,"who  told  him  that  Lord 
Sandwich  was  not  formally  before  the  court. 
"  I  know  tliat  he  is  not,"  replied  the  nndaanted 
adToeate,  *'  bnt  for  that  very  reason  I  will  bring 
him  before  the  court."  In  1770,  Mr.  Erskim 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  tu 
counsel  for  &  bookseller  agidnst  the  monopoly 
of  tlie  two  universities  in  printing  nlnuuiacs. 
The  prime  minister,  Lord  Norlii,  hud  iutro- 
dncea  n  bill  to  renew  fUa  monopoly,  and 
though  opposition  to  it  waa  considered  a  des- 
perate attempt,  the  measure  "wnn  triumpb&Titly 
rejected,  many  friends  of  tlic  ndnistry  arTinning 
ttiat  after  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  they  could  not 
conseientloiulydo  otherwise  than  vote  against  it. 
In  1781  he  gained  anotlier  great  triumph  in  se- 
euring  the  ac<iuiual  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
impeached  for  treason  as  the  head  of  tiie  "no 
jopery"  rioters.  His  speech  was  as  remarkable 
for  argument  as  for  eloquence,  and  was  ap- 
plauded by  Dr.  .Joliii>on  as  having  prevented 
the  precedent  of  hanging  a  man  for  constrnctivo 
treawHL  He  reeeiyed  in  1788,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  venerable  Lord  Maunfield,  a  silk 
gown  and  the  patent  of  prccedunco  at  the  bar, 
and  the  same  yt  ar  was  returned  toparfiament 
as  member  for  Portsmouth.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  Fox,  and  advocated  that  minister's  famous 
Eiv-^t  India  hill ;  hut  his  parliamentary  ppeechcn, 
though  thcj  have  probably  been  underrated, 
diai^pmted  the  nigh  expeotatiooa  of  Ua 


friends,  and  are  not  comparable  to  his  splendid 
pleas  at  the  bar.   With  an  entbtudavm  for  pop- 

\dar  liberty,  his  he^t  eftorts  were  those  in  de- 
fence of  the  freedom  of  tlie  press  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  juries,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  con- 
atruotivc  treason.  In  hia  defence  o/  the  dean 
of  St.  A.su])h,  cliarged  with  libet,  he  indignantly 
argned  against  the  judge  who  refused  to  receive 
from  the  jury  the  verdict  of  *'  Guilty  of  publish- 
ing only."  One  of  tbe  most  important  of  his 
f^peecliesi,  nTid  jH  rliaikS  the  first  in  oratorical 
talent,  was  that  delivered  iu  1789  on  the  trial 
of  Stockdale,  who  was  arraigned  for  pnUishin|t 
a  libel  against  the  house  of  commons.  ]fa>. 
Burke's  articles  of  impeachment  against  Warren 
Ilastinfjs  had  iK-en  printed  and  sold  throughout 
the  kingdom  before  tbe  commencement  of  the 
trial,  and  their  masterly  inTcMiTe  prodaoed  a 
deep  and  general  impression  upon  the  puWic 
mind  a^inst  Mr.  Hastings.  To  neutralize  or 
repel  this  effect,  a  pamphlet  waa  written,  whioli 
Stookdale  published,  containing  severe  reflec- 
tions npon  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment.  Tbe  pamphlet  was  deemed  li- 
bellous ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
a  whole  |>eoplc,  and  to  Hht  most  mighty  oomU- 
nation  of  talent  that  ever  led  a  prosecution, 
atnid  what  he  hunself  describes  as  the  *^  blaze 
of  passion  and  of  prejudice,"  Mr.  ErsVino  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  Stockdale,  and  estab- 
l{.<thcd  bis  reputation  as  the  most  consummate 
advocate  of  tlie  age.  Comhining  the  utmost 
prcci^on  with  the  highest  oratorical  and  rhe> 
toriad  efforts,  he  rescued  his  dient  flram  (be 
punishment  which  a  nation  seemed  determined 
to  uwurd  him.  The  doctrine  expounded  in  his 
plea  and  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  became  the 
foimdation  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  in  £ng- 
Innd.  In  1792  he  acted  as  counsel  to  Thomas 
P.i'ne,  prosecuted  as  author  of  the  "Righf>  of 
Man,"  and  was  therefor  deprived  of  the  office 
of  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
whicli  he  liad  hel<l  for  several  year?.  Mr.  Ers- 
kiuii  woi  fur  25  years  engaged  upuu  tho  most 
important  coses  in  England,  but  bis  most 
arduous  efforts  were  in  1794,  when  he  gave 
tho  death-blow  to  tho  doctrine  of  constructive 
treason.  Hardy,  Home  To  k  .  Thehvall,  and 
several  other  persona,  were  arri^ted  and  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  est  charge  of  political  con- 
spiracy and  hfprh  treason.  The  trial  of  Hardy 
hejran  Oct.  29,  and  tho  popular  interej>t  was  bueh 
that,  a  dense  mob  pressed  around  the  court 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  jud^ 
to  proceed  to  and  from  their  carriages.  1  he 
indictment  stated  9  overt  acts  of  high  trea- 
son, but  tho  trial  turned  almost  solely  on  tbe 
(]nestion  of  treasonable  intention.  The  proceed* 
ings  continned  to  tho  8th  day.  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  bar  was  marahulleil  .'igainst  the 
prisoner  and  his  nndanntcd  defender ;  hut  the 
ability  and  eloqncnce  of  Erskine  gained  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal,  and  forced  the  highest  admira- 
tion even  from  his  opponents.  Mr.  Tooke  was 
arraigned  Nov.  lOi,  and  pronounced  not  guilty 
Vcif.  SO ;  hia  teqiiitlal  waa  firilowed  by  that 
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of  Vr.  TbelwaO ;  and  the  goTernment,  in  de- 
•piir  of  coQVietiiig  any  of  the  supposed  trai- 
tm,  abandoned  tne  other  iiidiotinenta>,  Mr. 
Erekine  looked  with  fKvar  upon  the  attonut  at 

soci:il  rtKovatinn  in  France,  and  throughout 
the  discu^ious  upon  French  affairs  at  this  pe- 
riod be  opposed  toe  interference  of  England  on 
U'hiilf  of  the  Bourbons.  His  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  View  of  tho  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
the  War  with  Franco    rapidly  passed  through 
48  editioos.,  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  lio  vis- 
ited Paris,  and  wi»  presented  to  Napoleon,  who 
however  j)!i-<>*c-<l  Iiiiii  with  the  dry  roiiuirk,  Vout 
ttet  Ugn»t€!    Upon  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1H00, 
and  the  formation  of  Lord  Qrenville's  coulitii>ik 
mini-tn-.  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointetl  lord  hi;:h 
cbmcvUur,  and  created  a  peer  uudur  ihu  title 
of  Baron  Erskine  of  Restormcl  castle.  This 
niniatrjr  was,  however,  diaaolved  within  ft  year, 
and  be  resided  hia  offloe  befiwe  haviiig  hod 
occaMou  to  display  all  his  ability  in  it.  Ho 
ptBsed  tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement 
and  comparative  indigence,  and  unhappily  a 
swomi  time  nmrrioil.    In  1815  he  receivt-d  tlio 
onitrr  of  tlie  tliistlo,  ;ujd  lie  took  part  for  t^je  last 
time  in  the  li<ju-t.-  of  lords  in  1820  on  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  OaroUne.  Lord  Enkine 
wn  doohtleis  the  greateat  of  Engliah  adyoeatea, 
tnd  his  eloqncnco  mny  bo  compared  without 
diiadruitiu^  to  that  of  orators  as  illustrious  m 
Fittt  Fox,  Bnrke^  and  Sheridan.  With  an  ani- 
mated countenance,  poli^^hutl  manners,  prent  vi- 
TscitT  of  mind,  an  easily  inoUulaLod  vuio;,  and  a 
character  that  seemed  always  young,  he  could 
leodhunaelf  admirably  to  eT«i7  varietj  of  aenti- 
ttnt  Bia  sympnthetio  disposition  inado  hira 
always  seek  a  look  of  ;i]ii)liinseinliis  listeners,  and 
iieoncestuppod  in  thu  inidsitof  a  hamnguo,  whia- 
pering  toanriend  that  he  could  not  go  on  unleaa 
that  "wet  blnnkotof  i\  fiu  o'^ojipojiile  to  him  were 
mnoved.  iiowever  completely  absiorbed  in  phil- 
Mopbical  discoi^ion  or  in  the  intricacies  of  a  case, 
ka  vaa  idwaya  ali  ?e  to  the  emotions  expreaaed  in 
the  fnaoi  ti/t  tiie  Jury,  which  he  made  the  gnide 
of  liis  oratory.    lie  lias  the  honor  of  having 
presenteil  to  parliament  the  bill  for  the  aboU- 
tfoQ  of  the  slave  trade,  of  harinf  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  stipiiortcd  propo- 
Btions  for  tho  reform  of  the  j/tnal  laws,  and 
spoken  and  written  in  behalf  of  tho  strug- 
gling Qreeka,  Hia  nobleat  afiorta  were  in  bo- 
ndfof  oonstitntional  flwedom,  and  during  tho 
momentous  >1njggles  of  the  period  in  whioli  lio 
hfed  there  was  no  public  man  who  had  greater 
perfional  inHoen'ee.  There  waa  a  little  of  vanity 
in  his  cli:ir;i(;ter,  and  )n'  fifton  convcr.'^od  with 
Dr.  i'urr,  who  vvjid  retuftrkaoiy  conceited,  whcu 
mo«t  elaborate  compliments  were  paid  by  each 
to  tiie  other.  Dr.  i'arr  on  one  of  theae  ooca- 
riona  promised  that  ho  would  write  Erskfne'a 
epitaph  ;  to  which  the  otl>  r  rrplied  that  "  mich 
BA  uiti:iiuon  on  tho  doctor's  part  was  almost  a 
temptation  to  commit  suicide.^*    Ho  wroto  a 
p(^tical  romance  entitled  '^Armatas,  a  Frap- 
ttaat"  (published  anonymously,  8vo.,  2  parts, 
ImADB»  1817X aada  few  politlMa  trattiaaa ;  but 


the  chief  foundation  of  his  fame  is  his  numerous 
speeches,  whidi  retun  in  print  the  brilliancy  oi 
thonght,  oopiousnc^  of  imagery,  el<^^oe  of 
dietion,  and  much  of  the  fervor  which  rendered 
them  80  8uccts>l*nl  when  delivered.  A  collec- 
tion of  bis  speeches  at  the  bar  Connected  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  agdnst  construc- 
tive trea'^on,  by  Jamos  Ridpeway,  appeared  in 
London  iii  lttlO-"ll  (4  vols.  bvo.).  tuilowod  in 
1812  by  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  tho  bar 
on  miaoellaneoua  aobjeota,  and  in  1847  by  hJa 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament,  wftli  a 
memoir  by  T^ord  Brongliam  (4  vols.  8vo.). 

EKWIN  OF  Steixbacii,  tlie  principal  archi- 
tect of  tho  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  bora  at 
Steinbach,  near  BQhl,  in  Baden,  died  Jan.  17, 
1318,  The  principal  tower  of  tlie  cathedral 
had  been  completed  in  the  7th  century  under 
the  reign  of  Dagobert.  It  waa  partly  built  of 
wood,  and  was  redneed  to  rdna  by  lightning 
and  successive  fires.  Tho  nave,  commenced  in 
1016,  was  only  completed  in  1275.  Erwin  was 
then  requested  to  fumi.sh  designs  for  tho  deco- 
ration of  the  interior  of  tho  church,  and  for  the 
construction  uf  two  new  towers  and  a  facade 
npon  the  site  of  the  mins  of  the  old  tower. 
The  work  waa  commaoiced  Feb.  20,  1276,  and 
tho  foandation  atone  of  the  new  strootnre  waa 
hiid  May  -25,  1277.  The  arrhitert  died  wlien 
the  work  was  only  half  fmislied ;  it  v,m  con- 
tinned  by  his  son  Johannes  (died  March  18, 
10 SO),  and  yin9.  subsequently  continued- chiefly 
after  his  designs,  wluch  are  still  preserved  at 
Strasbourg.  Uis  daughter  Sabina  a.ssistcd  )iim 
in  the  deeoratioii  of  the  interior  of  the  ohorch ; 
and  another  of  hb  aona,  Wtnhing  (died  in  18S0),  > 
was  also  an  architect  of  soin*>  distinction.  Tho 
remains  of  tliis  family  of  architects  aro  interred 
within  tlie  cathedral. 

EKYMANTH in  ancient  p(»pgrflphr,  a 
river  and  mouniaiu  of  Artadia,  iu  Greece.  Tho 
river,  according  to  some  the  modem  Dimitzana. 
rises  on  the  firontiera  of  Aroadia  and  Elia,  and 
flows  into  the  Alphens.  The  montttain,''aitaated 
to  tlie  east  of  tho  river,  formed  tho  western 
point  of  thi;  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia,  and 
was  covered  with  forests.  It  was  in  this  momi- 
tain  that  Ueroiilea  ehaaed  and  hillod  the  famona 
wild  boar. 

ERYSIPELAS  (Gr.  *pv«,  todraw,  and  iwXar, 
neighboring,  from  its  tMiden<qr  to  draw  in  tlw 
neighboring  parts),  8f.  AKTm>m*a  Fnw,  or  fn 

Scotland,  HosK,  an  in'lfiii.niation  of  the  skin 
characterized  by  redness,  swcliiug,  and  burning 
pain,  commonly  spreading  from  a  central  pidnt, 
and  sometimes  alTecting  tlie  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular ti.ssne.  Idiopathic  erysipelas  almost  inva- 
riably attacks  tho  face ;  freijuently  it  is  preceded 
by  loaa  of  appetite,  languor,  headache^  ohilli> 
nan,  and  frequency  of  pnlso ;  a  spot  now  makaa 
its  appearance,  commonly  on  one  side  of  the 
nopo,  of  a  deep  rod  color,  swollen,  firm,  and 
ihinin^,  and  is  tliO  aeat  of  a  L  iiming,  tingling 
pain,  Tho  disease  pradually  extends,  often 
until  the  whole  of  tho  face  and  hairy  scalp 
)iKvo  bean  afliNlad,  but  it  is  axeaadin^y  rara 
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for  it  to  [Mss  npon  the  trunk.  Often,  wlifle 

still  a<lvfincinp  in  one  direction,  tlM  part  ori- 

Sliialiy  ailectvd  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
ition.  Commonly  laigtt  Irregtilar  vc^cles 
iphlyctetue)  filled  with  semtn,  precisely  Bimilar 
to  those  produced  bj  a  8cald,  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  inflamed  skin.  The  pnlso  is 
frequent,  there  is  total  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, prostration,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness, 
and  commonly,  particularly  at  night,  mure  or 
less  delirium  in  present.  The  eomplaint  ruu^ 
Ita  eonrse  in  about  a  week,  and  the  general 
symptoms  ordinarily  abate  somewhat  before 
any  decline  is  noticed  in  the  local  inflammation. 
In  itself  ery--']  '  1-  of  the  face  is  onlinarily  un- 
attended with  danger ;  but  where  it  occurs  in 
fba  ooorae  of  other  and  exhansting  dtseaaes,  it 
adds  much  to  the  prarity  of  tlie  yr'V'Tiosi*?.  In 
Cital  cases  the  deltrimu  is  apt  gradually  tu  Ih^aa 
into  ooma.  Erysipelas  is  subject  to  ei>idemic 
inflnenoes ;  in  certain  seasons  it  is  exceedingly 
iMrevalent,  while  in  others  it  is  rarely  seen. 
The  attack  is  favored  by  overcrowding  and  de- 
ficient ventilation.  Hospitals,  particularly  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  are  infested  with  it 
The  writer  recollects  a  crowded  ward  in  the 
basement  of  Beilevue  hospital  (Xew  York),  in 
which  for  several  weeks  every  patient  that  \va?4 
placed  in  it  vndenrcmt  an  attack  of  eijaipelaa^ 
and  many  were  aflbcted  a  second  time.  Oertain 
unhealthy  states  of  the  system  predispose  strong- 
ly to  the  disease,  and  an  unwholesome  diet  and 
the  abuse  of  alcoholio  stimnlants  are  commonly 
cited  nrnonfi  its  rnn.'ie-  W  '  biive  seen  that  sim- 
ple erysi]>elas  is  rarely  latai;  conse<iucutly  re- 
coveries are  common  xmder  a  great  varia^  Of 
treatment  UsnaUj  it  reqoirea  nothing  inon 
than  to  move  the  boweto  by  a  mild  laxative, 
and  afterward  to  Mipjiort  tlie  system  by  the  nd- 
miniatraUon  of  nnthuieut,  and  it  necessary  the 
use  of  qninine  and  wine  whey.  Where  there  is 
great  prostration,  stinmlanta  may  be  freely  ad- 
ministered ;  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat 
all  cases  by  the  administration  of  the  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron  in  doeea  of  from  10  to 
SO  drops  every  9  boors,  and  this  meUiod  lias 
hivi'D  f(ir.i.<l  (-[ninriitly  successful.  A  great  va- 
riety uf  external  applications  have  at  diflcrent 
times  been  recommended — the  use  of  blisters 
applieil  to  the  centre  of  the  inflainc<l  part,  of 
an  cpithcm  of  mercurisd  oiutment,  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  tincture  of  io<line, 
Ao.  A  Mmple  wash  of  lead  and  opinm,  applied 
by  means  or  linen  doUia  satarated  with  it,  is 
commonly  >j;ratefiil  to  the  [jaticnt,  and  nn-wers 
every  purpose,  bystematic  writers  make  a  8ep> 
arate  variety  of  this  erysipelas  of  new-born  efau* 
dren ;  it  prcj^cnts  no  peculiarity,  however,  ex- 
cept it>s  frreater  (jxavity,  in  common  with  otljer 
disea^'S,  in  t«uch  delicate  organism?.  When 
eiTsipelas  of  the  abdomen  occars  in  new-bom 
duMren,  it  eommoaly  has  its  point  of  origin  in 
the  recently  divided  umbilical  cord.  In  s mo 
cases  erysipelas,  arising  generally  from  some 
iqitty  or  ucoriation,  shows  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vmoe  inonediraotiMi  while  it  ptiiw  away  in 


aootiier  {tryrijxiUu  mAukmi^ ;  in  this  naaner it 

may  pass  in  turn  over  almost  every  pnrt  of  the 
surface. — In  phlegmonuuii  urysipclus  iLe  precur- 
sory symptoms  are  more  constant  and  severe,  the 
pain  more  violent,  the  prostration  greater ;  ths 
redness  is  most  strongly  marked  along  tlie  tnusdn 
of  the  lympliatic  vessels,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  swollen ;  the  swelling  of  the  slun  ii 
more  eonriderable,  it  soon  assomes  a  pasty  ooo* 
sistence,  and  pits  strongly  on  pressure.  As  the 
di.seaso  advances,  the  pain  subsides,  tlie  redness 
is  diminished,  and  fluctuation  becomes  evident; 
if  left  to  itself^  the  skin,  gradually  thinned  sod 
distended,  sloughs  over  a  larger  or  smaller  space, 
and  pus  mingled  with  slireds  of  dead  cdl(lUr 
tissue  is  du»chai^ed.  The  disease  indeed  seenu 
often  to  be  in  the  cellular  tissoe  rather  than  ia 
the  skin,  and  mtmetimes  the  cellular  tissae 
throughout  a  limb  appears  to  be  affected.  It  b 
a  disease  of  great  severity,  and  when  exteDsive 
often  proves  liAtal  under  the  best  treatment  la 
ito  treatment,  the  same  general  principles  apply 
as  in  simple  cry.sij)ela3.  The  patieut'^  streogtb 
should  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  IM 
tonics  and  stimulants  must  often  be  freely  sd> 
ministered.  The  muriatcd  tincture  of  ir  it  innj 
here  also  be  resorted  to  with  great  advjuiiaj.t. 
Early  in  the  disease  the  skin  should  be  freely 
divided  down  into  the  oellular  tiasne,  to  rdiert 
the  oonstrietlottof  the  parta  and  affoid  aaorif 
openinp  to  the  diwharges. 

£BYTHEMA  (Gr.  f^^aiKw,  to  redden),  ao 
affitction  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  flight  red* 
ness  without  determinate  form.  It  is  ^'oiierallj 
due  to  tlie  Action  of  some  special  causti,  a^  lite  heat 
of  the  sun,  &c  Where  it  is  produced  by  the  fric* 
tion  of  two  oontiguoas  surfaces,  as  freqoeatily 
oeonrs  in  Inftnta  and  in  il^iy  persons,  it  is  oAca 
c.Hne<l  interUiffO,  Erythema  nodotum,  the  sever- 
est form  of  the  disease,  is  characterized  bv  the 
eruption  of  numerous  red  spots  from  i  ef  aa 
inch  to  an  inch  in  their  longe^st  (verticil)  diam- 
eter. These  ppots  are  slightly  elevutvd;  after 
a  few  days  their  color  deepens,  and  possing 
throng  YaruHia  shades  of  blue  and  yellow,  the 
sldn  resmnes  its  normal  color.  The  afftctisi 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  fever,  depression  of 
strength,  and  deranoement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Simple  eiyuema  needs  no  trcstnwat 
iK'vond  the  employment  of  Footbirr.'  f'j'plie*' 
tioiis;  in  intertrigo,  the  us«o  of  aii  uu  orbeot 
powder,  as  lyoopodium,  starch,  &c.,  may  1h'  a<l- 
▼isable.  Erythema  nodosum  is  best  treated  by 
diet,  rest,  and  a  mild  laxative;  in  some  cam 
tonics  and  iron  mav  bo  tL^ed  with  advnntjiffe. 

EliYTliliiE,  an  Ionian  city  of  Abia  Minor, 
on  the  sea-ooast  at  the  extremity  of  a  snuJl  }•<•"• 
in-sula.  Tt  hrtd  a  fine  harbor,  in  front  of  WWCB 
were  4  f-mall  ialea,  called  Ilippi,  and  it  wai  a 
scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  isohUe  it 
tfligether  with  the  adjacent  moontain  of  Hinas 
framtheDdntandbymeansofaoanal.  It^ 

funed  for  \Xs  sibyl  nr  jir  iiiln  tic  woman.  It- -1^8 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  villagw  of  Kitn, 
where  there  are  manv  ruins  of  the  old  city. 
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red,  ruddy),  In  ancient  geography,  origin&lly 
the  name  of  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
AfriMOQ  Um  8.  AnUaoQ  the  N.  W.,  Ge* 
dnwe  on  fhe  N.,  and  India  on  tbe  N.E.,  inclnd* 

ins  iho  two  prcnt  guK*,  the  Arabian  and  the 
Persian,   la  this  wider  sense  the  term  seems  to 
bare  been  lued  by  Ilerodotaa,  who  designates 
bv  it  both  the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  shape  of 
which  lie  was  ignorant,  and  the  Persiuu  guli^ 
distingnishing  however  the  Red  sea,  the  yamsu/ 
or  miedy  aea  (tf  the  Uebrewa^which  heoalla  the 
Arabian  folf.  The  tenn  4  twtt?  Muurva  (south- 
em  sea)  ft|»jH.'ar9  in  some  pa^ssagoa  of  the  same 
historian  an  identical  with  the  Erythraean,  in 
otiMM  as  designating  the  more  distant  and  MM 
known  region  of  the  latter.   Later  and  bettor 
infortned  geographers,  diatinfrni^fiing  the  sepa* 
rate  parta  of  the  sea,  applied  to  its  main  body 
l&«  name  of  iodian  ooeaoi  and  to  its  great  golfii 
tha  ncmeaof  Penlao  and  Anbia&,whu«  the  term 
£rytbnoaa  eoa  (Lat.  Mare  Bvhrum)  was  vari- 
Ously  used  by  ditferent  writers  until  it  became 
laenfined  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  doubtful;  it  is,  however,  probable  that 
it  is  derivoU  from  the  Phoenicians  (or  red  rat^j; 
Gr.  (pottn^  and  ^omxor,  red),  who,  according  to 
Uerodotos  in  Uia  <n>ening  of  hia  work,  for- 
merly dwelt  on  the  sf      of  the  Erythrmn  Ma, 
whence  thc  r  m^  r  itnl  to  the  Mediterranean,"  a 
etatement  confiraiod  by  the  critical  reeearohes 
of  Rawlinson  and  othoa. 

ERYX,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  occnpyinf^ 
ihe  side  of  a  muuutaiu  of  the  samu  name  (now 
llonte  S.  Gidiano),  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  tlie  isl- 
and, near  the  prooMmtory  of  Drepannm.  Above 
it  was  a  temple  of  Yenns  on  the  mmmit  of  the 
mountain.    It  early  became  a  dejieiKlency  of 
Carthage,  was  for  a  short  time  under  the  sway 
of  Syracuse^  was  captured  by  Pyrrhus  in  278 
B.  C,  again  rcvcrtc  !  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
in  the  I&t  Punic  war  u^ts  partially  destroyed 
by  Hamilcar,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortified 
camp,  removing  the  hihaLitants  to  Drepannm. 
A  few  years  h^  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
but  the  city  was  Hubscciuently  surprised  by  Ha- 
milcar Barca,  and  made  his  head-auartcrs  till 
flie  concluijion  of  the  war,  whUe  the  Romans 
eontinued  to  hold  tlie  temple  as  an  impregnable 
fortress.   Tho  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now 
coeapied  only  by  a  convent,  and  Uiat  of  the 
tam|mby  a8araoeniccaat]e,novaprison,  but* 
looDded  by  the  towB  of  San  Oiidlano. 

ERZBERG  (Ger.,  ore  mountain),  a  mining 
district  in  the  circle  of  Brack,  Btyria,  no  oallod 
from  a  moantain  of  the  same  name  whidi  for 
upward  of  1.000  years  hits  yielded  vast  quanti- 
ties of  iron.  About  300,000  cwt.  of  ore  of  the 
beat  quality  are  annually  extracted  from  thciso 
minea,  and  indeed  the  mountain  might  ahuoat 
be  eafled  a  tottd  block  of  carbonate  of  Iron.  In 
1823  a  colossal  iron  cross,  25  feet  in  height,  was 
ereoted  on  its  summit  by  the  archduke  John. 

XBS6EBIBGE  (Ger.,  ore  mounUuns),  a  range 
of  mountains  on  tho  boundary  between  Bohe- 
mia and  haxooy,  and  in  its  floutlieni  portion 

^finc  chiallj  in  BobeulB*  II  tttenda  KN.&i 


W.  S.  W.,  about  100  la^  and  covers  an  average 
breadth  of  about  30  ro.  At  Ita  western  extrem- 
ity it  connects  with  the  raoj^  called  tlie  Fich- 
telgebirge,  wbese  the  "White  Elster  has  its 
source.  The  river  Elbo  defines  its  K,  extremity, 
flowing  toward  the  K.  through  the  valley  that 
separates  the  Erzgebirge  from  tbeWfaiterberg. 
On  the  N.  the  ranpc  slopc-i  prntly  toward  the 
plains  of  Gerniaay,  but  on  the  S.  the  descent  is 
more  precipitous,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys 
ninniog  down  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Eger, 
which  flows  E.  to  tiie  Elbe.  The  highest  eleva- 
tions are  W.  of  the  central  part  of  the  range. 
Hero  are  the  summits  of  Keilberg,  4,212  feet 
above  tho  sea;  Fiehtelberg,  8,968;  Sdiwars- 
wald,  3,988 ;  and  Auersberg.  8,2+8.  Thcso  are 
granitic  peaks,  but  toward  the  Elbe,  ^vhere  the 
granitic  rocks  give  place  to  sandstone,  the  cle- 
vation  declines  to  ft  naximnm  of  1,824  feet» 
The  range  is  traveieed  by  6  great  roads,  the 
most  important  of  them  connectiiii:  Prai,'ue  with 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  Tho  valley  of  the  Elbe 
admits  the  passage  of  tho  range  by  tho  railroad 
which  runs  from  Dresden  to  Vicnii;t  The 
Erzgubirgo  have  long  been  famous  fur  their 
mineral  productions.  Of  these  tho  most  im- 
portant are  silver  and  tin,  the  annual  modnct 
of  the  former  metal  amoonting  to  aboot 790,000 
oz.,  and  of  the  latter,  from  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
to  about  140  tons.  Grade  cobalt,  called  zatfre, 
is  produced  in  Saxony  to  tho  amount  of  400 
tons,  and  in  Bohemia  200  tons.  T,e  td  is  ob- 
tainetl  to  the  amount  of  400  or  500  urns,  iron 
from  3,500  to  4,000  tons,  and  copper  about  80 
tons.  Other  mineral  products  are  gold^  foond 
fn  small  quantity,  mercury,  arsenic,  btsnath 
antimony,  zinc,  manganoso,  and  sulphur.  Coal 
is  found  in  the  lower  country  near  Dresden  and 
Zwickau,  and  porcelain  clay  at  Ana,  12  m.  8.  EL 
from  Zwickau.  This  is nsed  at  the  rojal  manu- 
factory at  Meissen. 

ERZROUM,  a  province  or  cyalet  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  comprisil^  the  greater  part  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  ana  bounded  N.  by  Trebizond,  E,  by 
Persia  and  tho  Russian  dominions,  S,  by  Koor- 
distan,  and  W.  by  Secvas;  i»op.  differently 
estimated  at  110,000  and  r.oo.dOO.  It  consists 
mainly  of  lofty  table-land,  the  elevation  of  wliich 
is  e>«timated  at  G.OUO  feet,  traver»e<i  L.  and  W. 
by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  between  which 
lie  rich  and  extensive  valleys.  Ouitivation  ta 
here  well  attended  to,  and  the  soil  produces  a 
profusion  of  excellent  fniits,  rye,  barley,  and 
llax,  and  fnrnisliea  pasttirntxe  fur  large  lierda 
of  cattle.  The  climate  in  winter  and  spring  Is 
severe,  and  in  summer  tlie  Jieat  is  excessive. 
The  rivers  Euphratcci,  Ar.ts,  Koor,  and  Tcho- 
ruk  have  their  sources  liere.  The  mountains 
are  inhabited  mainly  by  Koords,  who  acknowl- 
ed|ie  at  most  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  sultan.  < 
— EiiznocM,  the  capital  of  the  abovo  province, 
and  the  princip.il  city  of  Arnieiiiji,  is  situated 
on  tho  Kura-8u  or  W.  branch  of  the,  Euphra* 
tea,  in  a  beautiful  plain  about  6.000  foct  al)Ove 
tho  level  of  tho  t>ea,  30  m.  long  and  20  m. 
broad;  distance ftoin  ita  nearest  seapor^  Tre> 
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bizonrl,  120  m, ;  pop.  in  1S54,  4n,0C0,  A  tri- 
ple wail  of  stono  which  nearly  surrounds  tho 
old  pattot  the  town,  and  a  large  inui^ive  cita- 
del, encompassed  by  a  doable  wall,  and  liaving 
4  stout  gates  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  are 
its  principal  defences.  The  citadel,  however, 
is  oommsAded  bj  a  hill  in  tlie  neighborhood. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  mud,  or  bricks  dried  in  tlio 
sun ;  and  the  whole  city  is  infested  with  savage- 
looking  dogs.  The  principal  buildings  are  Uie 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  and  the  cus-tom 
house,  bciiide  which  there  are  about  40  inos<jued 
and  numerous  caravanserais.  Outside  of  the 
lAtj  are  4  suburbs.  The  oar&vaos  traveUiaff 
teom  Teheran  to  Meoea  nsoally  halt  here,  and 
an  active  trade  b  carried  on  with  all  the  adja- 
cent ooantries.  Shawls,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
go, tobacco,  and  madder  are  imported  from  the 
cast,  nnd  broadcloth,  chintz,  cutlery,  &c.,  from 
the  west  by  the  Black  befi.  Tho  exports  are 
furs,  pall,  and  live  stock.  Erzroiun  was  built  by 
the  emperor  Theodo»ius  II.  about  A.D.  416, 
and  named  Hieodosiopolia  in  honor  of  its  fonnd- 
cr.  It  was  twico  destroyed  by  fire  and  pillage, 
and  in  1829  was  taken  by  the  Rnssian<s,  Its 
present  name  is  supposed  to  Ijo  a  corrn|jtion  of 
Ardzroiim,  the  kna  of  Konie,  tlie  Turks  fre- 
quently applying  tlie  word  lioum  (or  Kome)  to 
any  territory  anciently  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  Roman  or  Byzantine  empire.  Its  position, 
which  commands  the  road  from  Psrsia  to 
Constantinople,  renders  it  still  an  important 
military  i>ost,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  By- 
auitine  masters,  and  also  a  point  of  great  com- 
mercial interest.  It  is  tho  seat  of  tho  Turkish 
governor-general,  of  the  Euglish  and  other  for- 
eign consuls,  and  the  focus  of  the  transit  trade 
between  £urope  and  Trebixond  on  the  one  hand 
and  central  Asia  and  INnHik  on  the  other. 
Several  American  missionaries  reside  hero. 

ESARUADDON,  son  and  successor  of  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  reigned  in  tho  1st 
lifllf  of  tho  7th  century  B.  TV  Tio  is  the  Sar- 
chedou  of  Tobit,  tho  Asarailinns  of  tho  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  and  tho  Asshur-okh-iddina  of  the 
leoenUy  discovered  Asqrrian  in.«cript  ions.  From 
the  latter,  compared  with  a  few  passages  in  the 
,  books  of  Kind's  (2.  x\x.  S7),  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  38), 
Ezra  (iv.  2),  and  Tobit  (i.  21),  the  history  of 
his  rwgn  may  be  summed  up,  according  to 
GeorjTC  Raw  linson's  "  Es>;iy  on  the  History  of 
Aii^yria,"'  in  vol,  i.  of  hid  "  Herodotus,"  as  fol- 
lows: He  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia  be> 
•tween  the  Persian  guii^  the  Armenian  moon- 
tidtts,  and  the  Meditemmean,  made  war  on 
Epypt,  conquered  Sldon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of 
the  Gimri  or  >Saca,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media, 
Idnnuea,  and  other  countries.  In  Sasiana  he 
contended  with  the  son  of  Merodach-Baladan ; 
on  another  sou,  refugee  at  his  court,  he  be- 
stowed a  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian gaif.  Esarhaddon  appears  to  have  held 
his  eomt  sometimes  at  Vineveh  and  some- 
times  at  Babylon,  lo  ,\ !  ii  li  latter  city  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judab,  was  led  prutuacr  bj  his  captains. 
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ITo  peopled  Samaria  T)y  colonies  drawn  chiefly 
from  Babylonia.  1 1  lit  buildings  equalled  in  mag- 
nilicence  tho>e  of  his  predecessors.  One  in- 
WTifitinn  ppeaks  of  30  temples  erected  by  him 
iu  A-ssyriu  and  Mesopotamia,  "  shining  with  sil- 
ver and  gold,  as  splendid  as  the  sun.  One  of 
these  edilices  is  that  known  as  tlie  S.  W.  palace 
at  Klmroud,  which,  as  stated  by  Hr.  Layard, 
"  answers  in  its  genend  plan,  more  than  any 
building  yet  discovered,  to  the  description  in 
the  Bime  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."  Another 
was  erected  at  Nineveh,  and  called  the  palace 
"of  the  pleasure!}  of  all  tho  year,"  "a  vulace 
such  as  tho  kings  his  fatliers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made."  In  the  con.struction  of 
his  palaces  he  employed  Syrian,  Greek,  and 
Pbcenicinn  nrtists,  as  well  as  workmen  furni^ht  d 
him  by  princes  of  Syria  and  Cyprus.  His  works 
seem  (0  indicate  a  lon^  and  prosperous  reign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal, 
or,  according  to  OpjKsrt,  l>v  a  Tiglath-Pileser. 

ESCALADE  (Fr.,  from  Ljit.  i^.ihi,  a  ladder), 
in  militaiy  affiura^  an  attack  on  a  fortified  place 
hj  seidinff  the  walls  with  laddersi  withoat 
the  formalities  of  a  siege,  or  raidng  regolsT 
works  to  protect  the  lueu. 

ESCAMBIA,  a  W.  co.  of  Florida,  separated 
from  Alabama  on  the  AV.  by  the  Perdido  river, 
bounded  E,  by  tho  Eacambia,  and  S.  by  the 
gidf  of  Mexico;  area  1,110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
I,ft51,  of  whom  1,833  were  slaves.  It  consists 
mostly  of  a  level  and  not  very  prodoctlve  coun- 
try, covered  with  extensive  pine  foro^t?.  In  1 8.50 
it  yielded  4,U50  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4.150 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,150  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  6  churelKs  and  2  newspaper  ofTi<xs 
in  the  county,  aad  2bU  pupils  ulletuliug  public 
schoolH.  Kamed  from  jSsoambia  river.  Ca]d- 
taLPensaoola. 

ESOABPHEinr  (It  tearpa,  slope  of  a  wall), 
in  geology,  a  steep  declivity  or  preci])ice.  Tho 
term  is  most  commonly  employed  iu  fortifica- 
tion, in  whidi  it  designates  any  steep  aIop« 
formed  to  oppose  the  progrc«'5  of  the  enemy. 
In  a  fortress,  the  SrCiirp  is  the  exterior  t^lopo  of 
the  wall  which  supports  the  rampart. 

ESCHEAT  (law  Fr.  eteheLfroia  €aehoir  or 
leAm'r,  to  fall  out,  or  lapse),  a  wilure  in  the  reg- 
ular descent  of  lands  whereby  tho  fee  reverts 
back  to  the  origiuxd  grantor  or  his  heirs  if  thej 
can  be  found,  aud  if  not,  then  to  the  sovereign, 
who,  according  to  the  feudal  tenure,  vcm  tho 
original  source  of  title.  Such  a  failure  may  oc- 
cur for  the  want  of  heirs,  or  of  such  heirs  as 
can  inherit  the  particular  estate.  This  could 
but  rarely  happen  as  respects  an  absohite  estate 
in  fee,  inasmuch  as  heirs  may  be  sought  to  tho 
remotest  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  on 
failure  of  lineal  desoradants ;  but  It  Is  not  an 
unfrequent  occnrrence  where  tho  estate  is  lim- 
ited, as  in  t)je  case  of  a  marriage  settlement  by 
which  the  estate  is  to  descend  to  tho  Issue  of  tho 
marriage,  or  of  an  estate  tail  by  which  a  limita- 
tion is  made  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  bodjr  or  other 
specified  heirs.  In  these  and  analogous  instance?, 
upon  the  iailore  of  the  heirs  designated,  although 
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tfaara  TOBj  be  oUien  onoUe  of  inheriting  genar* 
•Dy,  the  tide  to  the  land  r«v«rto  to  the  gnmtor  If 
DO  Other  proviaiOD  has  been  made  in  the  deed  cre- 
ating the  eatate.  The  escheat  in  such  a  case  is 
■U  te  be  prater  defectum  tanguini*.  It  may 
A^OOeor by  an  obstruction  of  tlie  descent  prop- 
l^islietum  tenentit,  thut  is,  when  tlieru  hus  been 
a  conviction  of  felony ;  in  which  ciise,  according 
to  the  old  phraaeology,  there  waa  a  oorraptioa 
if  blood,  BO  that  the  man  thna  oonvloted  was 
deemed  in  law  to  have  no  heirs.  A  distinction 
was  made  between  treason  and  other  felonies, 
b  the  former  case  forfeiture  to  the  crown  inter- 
Tened  and  prevented  the  escheat  of  the  Imuls  to 
the  oripinal  proprietor ;  in  the  latter,  the  lands 
ef  the  felon  were  intercepted  by  the  crown  for 
•jeer  and  e  day*  and  then  escheated  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee.  Bjatatate  S4  Guui  ge  1 11.,  c.  145, 
10  attainder  for  felony  except  treason  and  mur- 
der 13  now  permitted  to  defeat  the  right  of  the 
heir  or  other  peraoQ  who  would  by  law  be  enti- 
tletl  to  the  eitate,  except  duritiij  t!ie  life  of  the 
oifender.  By  the  coiuinoa  law  bastards  were 
not  deemed  to  have  any  heirs  except  of  their 
ovn  bodieai  for  being  without  kwful  parentage^ 
titcy  ean  have  no  ooRateral  kindred ;  thenlbre 
npon  the  death  of  a  person  of  illegitiamte  birth, 
leaving  no  issue  and  without  will,  his  lauds  es- 
dieated.  So  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  Intea- 
tate  leaving  only  alien  relativea;  as  they  could 
not  iuherit,  his  lands  would  escheat.  Formerly 
it  was  held  that  there  could  bo  no  descent  even 
to  natoral-bom  8al^ecta»  between  whom  and  the 
deceased  there  were  lineal  or  oolhiteral  alimi 
ancestors  through  whom  they  would  l)e  oWifred 
to  elaim ;  bat  the  statute  11  and  12  William  IIL, 
c  fi,  provides  that  an  intermediate  alien  aneeator 
ibaU  not  impede  the  descent  to  one  otherwise  ca- 
pable of  inheriting. — The  law  of  escheat  in  the 
iTnited  States  varies  from  the  English  in  several 
particolars.  Thus  for  illostratioD,  taking  it  as  it 
exists  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which  there  is 
a  general  conformity  in  the  other  states,  the  ulti- 
mate property  to  lands  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  iriieneverin  any  private  ownership  there 
»s  a  failnre  of  descent  by  want  of  hoirs,  the  ]>rop- 
erty  escheats  to  the  people,  or,  nsis  morecouiiaon- 
lj-  said,  to  the  Mtm,  The  escheated  lands  are  to 
be  held,  however,  8n1\ject  to  all  the  trusts,  en- 
cnrnbranccft,  that  they  wonld  have  been  had 
they  (losc'iuled ;  ami  aulliorily  i.-*  given  to  the 
coorta  of  the  state  to  direct  a  conveyance  to  the 
partiea  equitably  entitled  thereto.  Ooovletioii 
of  any  criminal  offence  except  treason  produces 
no  forfeiture  of  lands  orpersonul  property;  and 
Vbare  the  punishment  is  imprt-^onmcnt  for  life, 
Uie  convict  is  deemed  civilly  dead,  and  his  heirs 
take  by  immediate  descent  as  they  wonld  upon 
his  natural  death.  In  the  case  of  outlawry  for 
treasoa,  there  ia  n  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  state 
faring  the  lifbef  the  oflftoder.  The  lands  of* 
person  dying  intestiito  who  is  illegititnntc  do  not 
iaoessariiy  eecheat,  but  descend  to  his  mother 
tfnving,  or  \t  ahe  is  dead,  to  the  relatives  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  As  estates  tail  do  not 
exiiit  ia  the  United  States,  many  of  the  questions 


which  ariae  in  Kngland  nnon  the  fiiilnre  of  par- 
tlenlarheiradonotooenrnere.  Properly  speak- 

inp,  an  escheat  to  any  private  individual  is  un- 
known to  our  law.  Not  only  feudal  incidents, 
but  the  Uieory  npon  which  they  were  founded, 
have  been  abrogated.  In  respect  to  aliens,  a 
Btatntory  provision  similar  to  what  has  been  on- 
acted  in  Enghmd,  as  above  mentioned,  reraovea 
all  disability  of  inheriting  by  reason  of  an  inter- 
vening alien  ancestor,  where  property  is  pur- 
chased by  an  alien,  or  has  been  otherwise  ac- 
quired, as  by  claim  of  inheritance,  there  being 
no  other  heirs,  although  by  operation  of  law  it 
escheats  to  the  state,  yot  is  his  title  good  until 
divested  by  some  proceeding  on  tiio  part  of  the 
state  to  enforce  the  escheat;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
valid  againatall  other  clai manta,  and  even  aaiinat 
the  fltate  itself  until  j  udgmont  baa  been  rendered 
by  some  court  declari::,'  the  escheat. 

£6C11£NBAC11,  WoLFUAM  ton,  a  German 
minnesinger,  belonging  to  the  circle  of  poets 
wliich  near  tlio  end  of  the  12th  and  the  bc^'in- 
niii^'  of  the  i;Uli  century  frequented  the  court 
of  the  landgrave  Hermann  I.  of  Thuringia  in 
the  castle  of  Wartbnre.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
reoeived  the  honor  of  knighthood  fWnn  the  count 
of  Ilenneberg  (Poppo  VII.),  foUj^ht  under  the 
banner  of  different  lords  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  &ne,  gdned  by  his  songs  tlie  hospitality  of 
many  noble  dwellings,  and  made  his  longest 
abode  at  the  court  of  Eisenach,  in  the  moun- 
tain castle  of  'Wartburg,  where  the  landgrave 
Hermann  collected  the  moat  illuatrioua  minne- 
ringers.  Thither  be  irent  in  1804,  was  assoeiat* 
cd  with Heinrich  von  Veldeck,  "Waltlu  r  voii  der 
Yogelweide.  and  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingcn,  and 
engaged  witn  the  laatin  1S07  in  tbo  poetical  con- 
test known  as  "  the  war  of  the  Wartburg,''  which 
was  at  length  concluded  by  the  mki^mi  ianlvling- 
sor,  and  the  legends  of  which  were  r dllected  inn 
wonderful  poem  abfMitnoentury  later.  Eselien- 
baoh  afterward  sangal^ther  courts,  and  died 
between  121'.'  and  Inft,  B*)'iie  of  his  poems  arc 
original,  and  others  an  fai^tatious  of  troubadour 
aongattndtranvdreramaiMwa.  They  display  depth 
of  feeling  and  a  mastery  of  language,  and  Frederic 
von  Schlegel  has  even  called  Escheuboch  the 
greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  produced.  The 
first  critical  edition  of  his  worla  waa  by  Lach- 
mann  (Berlin,  1888).  They  have  been  adapted  * 
into  modem  German  by  San  Marte  (Magdeburg, 
1836-'41,  2d  ed.  1868).  and  Fareieal  and  TitU' 
ret  by  Simrock  (Stuttgart,  1842;  2d  ed.,  1857). 

ESCHEKMAYER,  Adotf  Kai;l  Auouar 
vox,  a  Gennan  philosopher,  born  at  Nenen- 
burg,  in  WQrtemberg,  July  4,  1768,  died  Nov. 
17,  1852.  From  1811  to  1836  he  taught  phi- 
losophy and  medicine  and  afterwani  practical 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Tiiliin^'en.  He 
produced  a  great  variety  of  writings,  chiefly 
on  philosophy.  Hhi  religious  views  are  ^rongfljr 
tin},'cd  with  mysticism,  and  several  of  his  writ- 
ings are  directed  against  the  theories  of  Hegel 
and  against  t!ie  "  Life  of  Jesus"  by  Strauss.  lib 
principal  work,  EeligiontphiUmphU,  appeared 
in  Tabiugen  in  1818-'24  (8  vols.  8va). 
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ESCHSCHOLTZ,  Jobakn  FmimTnoH,  a  Ger- 
man natnrolist,  born  at  Dorpat,  Nov.  1,  1798, 
died  there,  May  19, 1831.  He  acootnpanied  Kot- 
zebuo'9  «xp«ditioa  of  disoorery  (1816-'18)  M 
phyeicitm  rnitl  natnnilfst;  and  beeairo  on  bit  IW' 
turn  profc-sv^.  r  <  f  nu'dicine  and  director  of  the 
aoologiral  imisouin  oftlie  iiniversitjr  of  Dorpat, 
towmcli  he  prcs^-iiteil  his  ininendogUMiI  OOlMO* 
tion.  Ho  also  joined  Kotzebne's  nc^r  cxpetli- 
tion  in  1828,  published  an  account  of  it  at  Lou- 
don after  his  return  (1826),  and  furnished  a 
deaeription  of  2,400  species  of  animals  to  Kot> 
eebne*ti  Nette  EiU$  im»  dU  Witt  (Weinutr  and 
Pt,  iVtersluirg.  1830),  A  zo<.ik>gicnl  map  of  these 
anuuab  was  published  by  him  in  Berlin  (1829- 
'83).  Among  his  other  most  important  works 
is  hit  Si/»tem  drr  AkaJfphtn  :  einr.  auxtTthrUehe 
}i(»chrei>i\ing  alUr  tneduteiiartigcn,  Strahlthitre 
(Berlin.  1829). 

E60DK1 AL  (Sp.  jSt^rtoQ,  a  palace  and  roan- 
•nlenm  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  situated  in  Eiicoria) 
de  Abajo,  a  town  of  2,000  inbabitanta,  in  a  bar- 
ren region  2,970  feet  above  the  sea,  on  tlie  8.  E. 
dope  of  the  Sierra  Guadarama,  in  New  Cfatstile, 
25  ni.  y.  W.  from  Madrid.  The  correct  title  of 
this  celebrated  palace  is  "  El  real  sitio  de  Ban 
Lorenzo  el  real  del  Escorial,*'  so  edledfrom  hav- 
ing been  built  in  ftilfilment  of  a  tow  mode  by 
Philip  ir.  that  he  would  baild  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monastery  in  the  world,  if  St.  Lawrence 
would  give  liim  victory  over  the  French  in  the 
iNtftle  olSt  Qaentin^  l(Mt7.  St  Lawrenoe  mffinv 
cd  martynlom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  and 
by  a  quaint  conceit  of  the  kin^  or  hii«architect<t, 
the  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  with 
handle  and  bars  complete.  Voltaire  and  other 
IVcnch  writers  have  claimed  for  a  Frenchman 
named  Louis  Fnix  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  architect  of  the  Escnriai.  It  it,  however, 
beyond  donbt  that  Juan  Bantfste  de  Toledo 
rommenrpd  it  from  his  own  plans,  and  on  his 
death,  ia^  15(i7,  it  was  oontinutJ  by  liis  pupil, 
Jnan  de  Herrera.  The  foundation  was  com- 
menced on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  April  23,  1563. 
Twenty-one  years'  labor  and  a  sum  equal  to 
$ir).0(n),000  wero  expended  in  coinideting  the 
work.  The  bo<ly  of  the  gridiron  is  represent- 
ed Xxf  17  ranges  of  buildings,  crosdng  each 
^  other  at  right  angles,  forming  a  parallelogram 
enclosing  24  courts,  with  a  square  tower  200 
feet  in  height  flanking  each  of  the  4  comers 
of  the  buildiing,  thus  representing  a  gridiron  re- 
versed, the  towers  beinir  the  upturned  feet.  A 
winir  4*10  feet  loiiir  rei)re^nts  the  handle  of  the 
implement,  and  contains  the  royal  apartments. 
The  avmsfm  height  of  the  walls  is  60  feet.  The 
total  kric-th  of  the  Imilding  is  740  feet  N.  and 
S.,  and  5mJ  feet  E,  and  W.  It  contains  the 
royal  palace,  royal  chapel,  monastery  with  200 
OmIs,  8  ooUegea,  8  chapter  houses,  8  libraries, 
0  great  halls,  6  dormitories,  3  hospital  halls,  27 
other  0  refectories.  5  infirmaries,  a  count- 

less number  of  apartments  for  attendants^  80 
staircases,  1,110  windows  looking  outward 
nnr'  inward,  or,  inrlnding  onthonsos,  4,- 

UOU  wmUows  in  all,  beside  14  gates  and  ^foun- 


tMns.  The  whole  edifice  is  built  of  white  stone 
spotted  with  gray,  resembling  gTajut<>,  and 
quarried  on  the  site.  The  Doric  is  the  prevail- 
ing order  of  arohitectaro.  The  most  atrildng 
ftatnre  of  tfie  edlfloe  Is  the  drareh,  btdlt  in 
eral  imitation  of  St.  Peler's  at  Rome,  in  tho 
form  of  a  Grctk  cross  with  a  cupola  and  two 
towers.  It  contains 40 chapels  with  their  altar% 
and  ir<  374  feet  lonp.  VroaA,  divideti  into  7 
ai^^lcH,  paved  with  black  marble  and  roofed  by 
the  dome  rising  880  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
grand  altar,  90  feet  high  and  fiO  feet  wide,  is 
composed  of  jasper  and  gilded  bronze.  Eigh- 
teen pillar-  (  ;ii  li  Is  ft  nigh,  of  red  and  preen 
jasper,  support  an  cstrade  on  which  the  altar  is 
placed.  Porphyry  and  marbles  of  the  richest 
description  incrust  the  walls,  and  on  either 
side  are  statue  portraits  of  the  kings.  Directly 
nnder  the  high  altar,  so  that  the  host  may  be 
raised  above  tho  dead.  Is  a  mausoleum  buUt  by 
Philip  IV.,  fVom  a  design  after  the  Roman 
pantheon.  This  burial-place  is  86  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  waliii  of  jasper  and  blaok  niap> 
hie.  Here  tho  remains  of  all  the  aovereignsof 
Spain  since  Charles  V.  repose  in  niches  one 
above  another.  Another  burial-place  in  one 
of  tho  chapels  is  called  the  pmtbeon  of  the 
infantas.  Several  fine  paintmgs  adorn  the 
church,  hut  It  fa  much  snom  of  its  embellish- 
ments since  it  was  plundered  by  the  French. 
Benvcnuto  Oellini^s  marble  "  Christ,"  pres»onted 
to  Philip  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  brooght 
from  Barcelona  on  men's  shoulders,  is  still  shown 
here,  and  an  immense  collection  of  saintly  relics 
ama.«(sed  by  the  founder  may  abo  be  seen.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  a  triumph  of  architec- 
tural cfiect,  grand,  massive,  and  solemn.  On  its 
>'tej)s  are  fi  colossal  statues  in  pranite.  with 
marble  hea<ls  and  hands,  and  gilt  crowna. 
These  are  called  the  kings  of  Jndfea.  The  edifice 
forms  one  side  of  n  court,  facing  a  finely  sculp- 
tured portal,  which  opens  twice  for  every  Span- 
ish monarch,  once  when  he  is  carried  throogh 
it  after  his  birth,  and  once  after  his  death,  when 
8  nobles  and  8  priests  bear  him  to  the  tomb. 
Tlie  royal  apartmentn  contain  little  worthy  of 
notice,  ezoepttng  two  picture  galleries,  from 
whiob,  however,  most  of  the  eh^  iTatiere 
have  been  removed  to  Madrid.  The  arched 
room  of  the  great  library  is  194  feet  in 
leogth,  8S  in  width,  and  36  in  height.  The 
ceilings  were  painted  in  fresco  by  Bartholomew 
Carducci.  The  library  was  said  before  the 
French  invasion  to  have  contained  30.0(X"i 
printed  and  4,800  MS.  volnmee^  but  we  have 
no  accurate  estimate  of  Its  present  omitento. 
It  is  believed  to  contain  between  4,000  and  5,- 
000  M8S.,  of  which  567  are  Greek,  67  Hebrew, 
and  1,800  Arabic.  The  Arabic  MSS.  are  mH 
accessible  to  visitors.  A  portion  of  the  library 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671,  and  again  in  1781. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  Escnriai  is  that  of  a 
frenhly  erected  pile,  rising  from  the  midst  of 
plantations,  and  more  imposing  from  Its  nngni- 
tude  than  from  grandeur  of  archifoctiire.  The 
£.  and  W.  terraci^s  overlook  the  slopes ;  the  N. 
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aad  W.  sidc«t  frnnt  the  monntain,  nni\  nre  con- 
nect*^ w  ith  tlui  village  by  a  subtcrroucuu  gul- 
lerj  tannc-lled  in  1770  m  ft  means  of  oomittiiiy.* 
MtioD  daniig«t«nna. 

ESDR  AS,  Books  op,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
tbe  Old  Testament,  givon  as  the  8d  and  4tb  books 
of  Ezra  (the  2d  being  properly  tlie  book  of  Kebe- 
wibX  Id  several  manuscripts  of  the  LstinYuI- 
pu,  well  as  in  aU  printed  editions  anterior  to 
the  dwree  of  the  coancil  ofT  rent,  which  declared 
ttw  two  ailiiiiioiial  books  uncantmical.  In  the 
Eagliah  aaUiorized  veniou  of  the  Apocrypha 
dwT  sre  ealled  Ist  and  8d  Esdras ;  in  the  Cle- 
tUi'iitine  and  Sixtine  versions  of  tlieVuli.'atethey 
ap['cur  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  being  inserted, 
ss  expressly  stated,  in  order  to  "  preserve  firom 
being  altofn-tlur  lo^t  books  which  had  been 
somctiuica  uilcd  by  sonio  of  the  holy  fathers." 
In  all  the  inanuscripta  of  the  Septnagint,  the  first 
of  these  books,  or  the  bo  called  8d  of  Ezra,  pre> 
cedes  the  esnoitleal  hooks  of  the  Jewish  scribe, 
whioli,  in  thb  version,  inchide  tliat  of  Nehe- 
miah.  It  is  a  re<»pitulatioa  of  the  hi«tory  re- 
lated in  the  canonioel  book  of  the  same  name, 
inU-r«|jer3ed  with  some  interpolationa  taken 
from  2  Chronicles,  Nehemiali,  and  otht^r  sum  ces. 
It  is  written  ia  an  elegant  style,  resembling  that 
of  Synunachii^  though  it  appears  to  be  rather 
a  Tcrsion  than  an  original  work.  The  name 
and  i^rt'  of  the  author  or  tran^hitor  are  unknown. 
The  2d  Esdras  or  4th  of  Ezra  is  of  a  different 
dumcter  fh»m  its  apocryphal  predeoeasor,  and 
secm«'  to  owe  its  place  among  the  uncnnonical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  only  to  the  his- 
toneid  name  which  it  bears.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  visions  resembling  those  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, related  in  a  style  acknowledged  by  promi- 
nent critics  to  ris*  oeejiiionally  to  great  suhlimity 
of  thought,  euei]|v  of  conception,  and  elegance 
of  expression.  This  book  also  is  sapposed  hy 
some  to  be  a  translation,  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee.  Jiut  both  ihe  original  and  the  Greek 
translation  mentioned  by  element  of  Alexandria 
baring  been  lost,  the  book  was  believed  to  exist 
oely  in  the  old  Latin  version,  nntil  more  recent 
dis^-overieseuricbed  bihlical  literature  with  Ara- 
bic and  £thiopio  trauslatious.  This  book  is  aa- 
esibed  to  Em  the  scribe  hj  demmt  of  Alex- 
andria,  and  was  regarded  prophetic  by  most 
of  the  fathers  of  the  <  hur<-h,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  by  Josephus.  Jalm 
svpposee  the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew  educated 
in  Chaldea,  and  converted  to  Christianity,  who 
flourislied  about  the  iKginning  of  the  "id  century 
oi  oor  era.  Dr.  Laurence  maintains  that  the 
antber  was  »  Jew  who  lived  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  accordingly  rejects,  as  in- 
terpolations, the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book, 
vkieh  ftamiidi  the  chief  argument  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
In-.  Lee  believes  the  author  to  have  been  contem- 
|K>rary  witli  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enocli,  or 
rather  to  have  written  the  latter  work  himself. 

S9HER,  a  village  and  parish  of  Surrey, 
Ecjrland.  f>Ti  the  S.  "Vv.  railway,  15  m.  S.  W.  of 
Loodou  j  |H>p.  of  parish  (Ibdl),  1,441.   It  is  the 


seat  of  «Claremont  House,  built  by  I-ord  Qive, 
afterward  occupied  by  the  princesis  Charlotte 
and  Prince  Leopold,  and  still  later  the  residence 
of  the  ex-king  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family. 
Esher  place,  one  of  Gardiiul  HVolsey^s  man- 
sions, is  also  in  this  parish. 

£SK,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Scotland. 
I.  A  river  of  Dumfriesshire,  formed  bj  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Black  and  White  Esk,  nms  a  short 
distance  along  the  English  buuudury,  eaters 
Cumberland,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  frith, 
after  a  course  of  24  in.  U.  A  river  of  £dia- 
burghshu^,  formed  li  m.  K.  of  Dalkeith  by  the 
junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  E>k,  flows  N.,  and 
empties  into  the  Urth  of  Furtii  at  Musselhtirgh. 
III.  KoBTR  EsK,  a  river  of  Forfarshire,  ri>e8 
among  the  Grampian  hills,  flows  S.  E.,  chiellr 
along  the  boundary  between  Forfarshire  and 
jQncardineshire,  and  enters  the  (iernian  ocean 
near  Mqjttrose;  length,  22  m.  It  has  valu- 
able salmon  fisheries.  IV.  Sovni  EsK,  a  river 
of  Forfarshire,  rises  in  the  Grampians,  flows 
S.  and  S.  and  enters  the  German  ocean  near 
tiie  month  of  the  K  Esk.  It  forms  a  largo 
basin  at  Montrose,  but  is  navigable  only  a  short 
distance  f^om  the  sea.    It  ha^  salmon  fiaheries. 

ES^KALDAS,  a  province  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  department  of  Quito,  lying  about  ihe  mouth 
of  the  Esmeraldas  river;  area,  1,600  sq.  m.; 
Iiop.  estimated  at  5, 5111.  It  is  on  tlie  COast, 
and  has  several  harbors,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Ennersldas,  the  capital 
of  tlie  province.  Its  soil  i??  fertile,  and  pro- 
ducer abundautly  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  uiid 
many  kinds  of  fmits.  Its  mountains  are  cov- 
wed  with  valuable  forests,  and  have  unex- 
plored mines ;  its  rivers  are  rich  in  gold,  and 
emeralds  were  formerly  foimd  in  such  abimd- 
aooe  as  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  province. 

ESKEH  (the  ancient  LatopolU  or  Lato),  a 
town  of  upper  E^pt,  on  the  left  bunk  of  the 
Nile,  lat.  26°  80'  N.,  opposite  laud,  and  28  m. 
S.  S.  W.  of  Thebes ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  a 
dirty,  poverty-stricken  phice,  M-ith  mud  hooseSi 
and  was  selected  in  1884  as  a  place  of  bamsh- 
ment  for  the  Ghawazee  or  dancing  women  of 
Cairo  and  other  females  who  offend  against 
the  roles  of  the  police.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade,  contains  manufactories  of 
cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  pottery,  oud  u  a  cele- 
brated camel  market  It  was  anciently  a  city 
of  great  aize  and  importance,  the  lemaiDS  m 
whi<^  are  mostly  buried  onder  large  monnda 
covering  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  centre 
of  the  modern  town,  however,  surrounded  bj 
fflthy  hovels,  stands  the  portico  of  a  great  tem- 
ple, in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is  snp- 
ported  by  24  luassive  and  elegant  pillarK,  each 
5J  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.  The 
portico  is  112  feet  long,  53  feet  brood,  and 
covered  with  sculptures  and  hiercclyphics. 
On  its  ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  like  that  of  I)iendc- 
rah;  over  the  dedioUion  at  the  entrance  are 
the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Cicsar,  Oer^ 
manicus,  and  Vespasian,  and  -within  occur  those 
of  T^^jan.  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus,  it  is  known 
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to  ho  a  work  of  TJoman  times,  and  was  finished 
in  the  reign  of  VvApasian.  In  1848  Mebemet 
Ali  had  it  cleared  of  the  nibbidi  vbkAi  lUled 
the  interior,  and  it  is  now  used  M  ft  coUon 

■warehouse, 

EJjPALIER  (Fr,,  from  Latpaltu,  a  pole),  a 
kind  of  trellia-woric  used  in  hortioalture,  on 
whicb  to  arranfe  tiielmmehea  of froit  trees,  so  as 

to  train  Ihom  into  ii  li(inzu:it)il  direction,  and  to 
expose  them  to  tlio  light  and  heat  of  tiie  mn.  It 
is  employed  In  the  United  States  where  it  is  de- 
siivd  to  jiroduce  a  great  variety  of  fruits  in  small 
encloiiuro!^.  The  espalier  is  fastened  to  the  walls 
or  high  fences  of  tlic  garden,  and  dwarf  pears  and 
peaches  are  trained  in  this  way.  In  England, 
apples,  eherries,  i)1nms,  and  even  gooseberries 
are  thns  trainc<l,  tlic  espalier  not  bciiip  always 
iiistoned  to  the  walls.  In  France  and  other  parts 
of  Borone  the  fiutened  esfiBlier  in  fvrfneipally 
n$ed,  and  the  peach  and  neotarino  are  raised  on 
such  frames.  Tlio  es|>alter  thus  pemianoutlj 
aecared  possesses  tome  advantages  over  the 
system  of  nailing  the  tree  to  the  wall,  wliioh 
renders  it  more  aifficult  to  reuiuvc  the  iiistct-i 
that  are  apt  to  breeil  between  the  branches  and 
the  wall,  and  to  wash  and  clean  the  trees.  In 
American  ibroing  honaet,  the  peach  Is  common- 
ly trained  on  espaliers,  so  formed  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  suHiMse  can  bo  fairly  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  rir.—* To  train  to  espaliers,  the 
fruit  tree  I's  ^^^Irrtfd  when  yonn^,  nf^er  the 
bnds  have  iiiadi!  their  first  year's  growth.  The 
stem  or  trunk  should  bo  clew  and  stralgfat.  It 
is  to  be  careAilly  planted  in  a  prcq>eriy  prepared 
border,  and  lieaded  down  .last  befare  it  begins 
to  jiiisli  out  for  prowing.  When  the  buds  have 
pushed  and  grown  8  or  4  inches,  it  should  re- 
eeive  a  smnmer  pmning.  One  shoot  is  trafai- 
cd  pcrjiendiriilarly,  ami  tlir  or  1,  rs  arc  laid  hbri- 
zontally  along  the  trellis  bars,  one  or  two  each 
ride  of  the  stem,  and  about  6  inc  lies  apart.  If 
the  extremity  of  the  leading  shoot  be  pinched 
off,  leaving  about  lu  inches,  the  sutnmer-fonned 
buds  will  pnsh  ont  in  turn,  and  the  lower  ones 
upon  it  arc  to  be  trained  ont  horizontally  as  they 
grow,  at  nearly  e<inal  distance  apart  The  ex- 
tremities of  the'^e  uranches  are  to  he  shortened 
in  again  some  time  previous  to  the  next  spring's 
growth,  and  in  miasummer  the  buds  upon  v» 
leading  «hoot<?  arc  to  he  all  rubbed  off,  excepting 
the  8  upf>enau»>t ;  2  of  these  are  to  be  train- 
ed out  horizontally,  and  the  tipper  Is  to  be  the 
leader.  By  tliis  repeated  pmning  and  pinching, 
riiort  stems  are  produced,  and  in  due  time  the 
fruit-bearing  buds  will  apjKar,  which  in  the 
pear  are  of  pecnliar  form,  ^^wing  upon  what 
are  tedmically  called  fniit  spurs,  and  in  the 
poach  and  plum  are  di^tingnisned  by  their  fnl- 
iiem  and  roundness  and  other  disiiimilaritics  to 
leaf  bmls.  Fan -training  on  espaliers  fa  prao- 
tised  with  the  peach  and  nectarine  especially, 
and  sometimes  with  the  aprieut ;  this  consists 
in  training  the  branches  so  as  to  spread  ob- 
Uanety  upward  like  the  njra  or  sticks  of  a  fan. 
witb  the  pear  mdapptotln  horlaontal  mode  is 
•dopled.  ManyfioweriDgabrabecaiibotiidiMd 


upon  espaliers  and  trellifos  by  carefiil  attention, 
and  any  requisite  form  combining  beauty  and 
ntiltty  can  be  secured  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  object  In  fruit  eidturo,  however,  is  to  se- 
cure an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  in  conthad  lim- 
its, wliile  aftbrdinp  sutHciency  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. For  this  purpose  no  other  pianaecotsra 
feasible  aa  the  espalier ;  but  rinee  tfie  dwarfing 
of  the  pear  on  the  quince  str  ^k  Im^  been  prac- 
ticed, standard  trees  of  dwarf  dimeui^ioiis,  whieh 
can  bo  planted  near  each  other,  and  can  be 
trained  like  shrubs  or  bushes,  are  preferred. 

ESPARTERO,  JoAQmr  Baliximkho,  duke  of 
Vittoria,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom 
Feb.  27,  1793,  in  Granatula,  province  of  Ciodsd 
Real.  Ho  is  the  son  of  a  wheelwriplit.  received 
Homo  instruction  in  his  native  village  and  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Almagro,  enlisted  in  1806 
as  a  common  soldier,  snbeequeiitly  attended  Ae 
military  •^^rlmo'  it  Cadiz,  was  madesnh  lieuten- 
aut  ia  ]Hi4,  engaged  in  1816  in  the  war  in 
Venezuela,  attained  in  South  America  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  in  1624  vtm  sent  to 
Madrid  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  for  the  govern- 
ment.   He  returned  to  Sonth  America  the  next 

J ear  only  to  witness  the  triiunph  of  Bolivar  ami. 
>  be  tiirown  into  prison,  from  which  be  ee> 
capcd  after  ft  few  month  '  di  ti utii n.  After  liis 
arrival  in  Spun  he  disj>layed  a  large  fortune, 
derived,  it  was  said,  from  gambling  in  Booth 
Amerirn.  In  1827  he  married  the  Iteautifiil 
daughter  of  a  w^ealthy  gentleman  of  ]x>gro&ow 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  dedare  himwdf  fa 
favor  of  the  measure  brought  forwanl  to  se- 
cure the  succession  to  the  throne  to  Isabel  IL, 
and  the  regency  during  her  minority  to  her 
mother,  ^aoea  Chnstioa ;  and  on  the  breakisa 
ont  of  civil  war  after  King  Fcrdinand^s  dcflu 
fS<,-pt.  29,  18":^),  lie  took  a  conspicnous  part 
against  the  (Jarlists,  beeante  eummander-in- 
chief  of  the  province  of  Biscay  (Jan.  1,  1884X 
and  soon  after  field-marshal  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  tlie  royal  forces  (June  20,  1835). 
Although  not  always  socoesafnl  against  the 
Carlists,  he  displayed  more  spirit  and  ability 
than  any  of  hto  eollMgnes ;  and  navlof  proteeted 
Madrid  against  the  insurgents  (Aug.  he 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  north,  viceroy  of  Navarre^  and  In  the  M* 
lowing  month  rnptnin-penpm!  cf  the  Basque 

fjroviuces.  Soon  afterward  he  drove  the  f 'ar- 
ista from  the  position  of  Luchana,  and,  ns-.i>.t(d 
by  the  British  fleet,  raided  the  sie^  of  Bilbao 
(Dec.  24,  1836),  on  which  occasion  he  was 
created  count  of  I.nchana.  In  the  me.an  time 
revolotion  was  rife  in  JUadrid.  resolting  in  the 
proclamation  of  a  new  oonfltttntlon,  Jnne  18, 
1837.  to  which  Espartero,  as  a  member  of  the 
oonstitaent  cortes,  gave  his  adherence.  He 
fbroed  the  armjr  of  Don  Carlos,  whidi  had 
atlvonpcd  to  the  walls  of  Madrid  (SepL  13, 
1837),  to  retreat,  and  drove  it  back  across  the 
Ebro.  On  April  27, 1 838,  he  defeated  near  Bur- 
gos the  army  of  the  CMist  general  Negri,  Mid 
soon  all^ward  near  f^aoerrada  tiiat  of  Geo. 
QuBtgoAt  andalUrgaiiuiigiicirindlBipetmi 
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nctories  in  May,  1839,  ho  was  created  (June  1) 
Acrandee  of  the  fin>t  da-j  with  the  title  of  dake 
of  Vittoria  and  of  Morella.  BkiUUll^  aTiUiog 
Umdf  of  the  dissenBiona  and  cakmities  of  tiie 
C&rli<t  A,  and  of  bis  personal  acqaaintanco  with 
tbeir  geueral,  Maroto  (the  saccessor  of  Gaeraae), 
who  had  been  bis  companion  in  anna  in  South 
America,  he  sooceeded  in  concluding  a  oonven- 
tion  with  him  at  Bergara  (Aug.  29,  1889),  by 
w!>K  h  24  battalions  of  veteran  Carlist  troops 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  queen. 
Don  Oarloe  fled  to  France,  the  few  troops  that 
remained  devoted  to  him  were  dispersed,  and 
Cabrera  himself,  the  most  formidable  Carlist 
leader  afttr  the  diatli  of  Zmualacarreguy 
(1885X  was  at  length  overnowered  by 
pHtero,  and  compelled  to  follow  Ma  ntater  to 
France  (July  n,  1^40);  nnd  thus  the  war  with 
the  Carli.std  was  ut  an  cud.    But  the  strife  of 
political  parties*,  in  wlii(  li  E^parteronow  took  a 
more  prmniueat  part,  continued  to  distract  the 
eoontry.  A  law  interftring  with  the  freedom 
of  speech  in  the  ayuntamientoB  or  town  coun- 
cils, passed  by  the  povernment  and  opposed  by 
Espartcro,  became  llio  !-ignal  for  an  insurrection. 
£nartero  made  a  UiumDhant  entigr  into  Madrid 
ana  Vakoeia,  whither  be  had  been  annnioaed 
by  Christina,  who  proposed  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  new  administration.    But  in 
the  course  of  a  stormy  interview  with  him, 
die  queen  suddenly  determined  to  leaign  her 
oAoe  of  regent  (Oct.  10,  1840),  and  reared  to 
France.    Espartcro  became  the  chief  of  the 
i:^vcmmcnt,  and  was  conlinned  in  his  position 
by  a  decisilNI  of  the  eortaa  (Hay  8,  1841),  by 
which  he  waa  molntod  regent  of  Snain  dniing 
tibe  remainder  or  the  minority  of  laabeL  He 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see  as 
well  as  those  of  the  extreme  republicjin  party, 
qnelled  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Christina 
uder  O'Donnell,  at  Pamplona,  defeated  the 
attempts  of  Concha  and  Diego  Leon  to  seize 
the  young  queen  and  to  bribe  the  iirmy,  re- 

gre?-ed  the  unruly  spirit  of  tlio  i>eoplo  in  the 
u>  ,ue  provinces,  and,  on  Nov.  18,  1841,  8ab> 
du  Barcelona,  the  focus  of  the  revolutionary 
poiiticittn.>J  and  the  discontented  industrial  poj)- 
llation.  But  within  a  year  the  country  was 
•gain  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  and  bloody  con- 
ftot  broke  oot  at  Barcelona.  Espartero  took 
Hat  town  (Dec  1842)  after  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment. Violent  outbreak H  to<ik  place  in  many 
of  the  jtroMiii  i-.  Ilis  refusal  to  grant  an 
anvM|y  to  political  offenders  who  were  porti- 
aina  or  Ohrtotina,  and  to  diamlaB  aome  <n  hia 
ofiBcers  who  had  taken  a  conspicnons  port  in 
reducing  the  Barceluiia  insurjronts,  sealed  the 
fate  of  lii-i  administration.  Mi-  cabinet  re- 
iicBad.  Bevolutioo,  promoted  by  the  at»nt« 
efCwfatfrn  and  anpported  by  Concha,  01>on- 
nell,  and  Xarv.K  z,  s[>road  over  the  land.  The 
iouta  of  Jiurceloiui  de('l!in?d  tho  in:ij<irity  of 
Uj^£^tne  13,  1843),  and  deposed  E-i'Lir:.  to. 
Nuraez,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ioaoixenta  at  y wBDcia,  enlend  Ifadrid,  Jnly  M ; 
aad  Jpfartac^S  bj  all  paraaa^  was 


received  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  July  80,  whence  lie  wion 
afterward  set  sail  for  i^gland,  arriving  at  Fol- 
mooth  Ang.  19.  He  resided  in  Ix>nuon  until 
Dec.  29,  1847,  when  he  was  recalled  t«>  Spain 
and  created  a  senator.  lie  took  his  seat  in  tho 
aenate^  Jan.  18, 1848,  but  soon  ratired  to  Lo- 
groflo,  and  took  no  part  in  the  government  until 
July  17,  1854,  when  an  insnrrection  broke  out, 
wliieli  n^'ain  drove  Chri-tltia  aiid  Narvaez  from 
the  country  and  replaced  Espnrtero  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Ilis  administration  waa 
marked  by  violent  debates  in  the  cortes  on  the 
political  institutions  of  Spain,  by  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  tho  estates  of  the  clergy,  by 
a  severe  finaocial  crisia  and  by  various  other 
diffieidliea  at  hame,  while  the  Ohnean  war 
created  some  embarrasfment  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. Witlj  a  view  of  consolidating  his^vem- 
ment,  he  had  appointed  O'Donnell,  the  princi- 
pal leader  of  Christina's  parU,  minister  of  war, 
hot  this  coalition  oowdd  not  uat,  and  Espartero 
resigned  in  July,  1850.  Ilis  resignation  was 
followed  by  outbreaks  in  Madrid  and  other 
towns,  in  wliioh  E>partero,  however,  who  has 
since  lived  in  retirementi  did  not  take  any  part. 

E8PINAS8E,  Bnvrr  Oraiiub  Masn,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Sai-snc,  Audo,  April 
2,  1815,  killed  at  Magenta,  Juno  4,  1B59.  He 
served  in  early  life  in  Algeria,  a.<«sisted  in 
the  eMy»  fitat  of  I>eo.  S,  1851|  and  became  an 
aide^^eamp  of  Napoleon  III.  In  tiie  Rnaao- 
Turkish  war  he  wiv<<  at  first  iin-Jiirce-'-fnl  in  an 
expedition  in  tho  Dobrodja  (18^54),  where  ho 
and  his  troops  were  prostrated  by  tho  cholera ; 
but  he  diatingniahea  himself  in  1866  during 
the  battle  of  lae  Tehemaya  and  the  storming  or 
tho  Malakoff,  and  was  appointed  general  of  di- 
vision. His  devotion  to  Napoleon  and  his  un- 
compromising energy  of  character  caused  him 
to  be  made  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  pub- 
lic safety,  Feb.  8,  1888,  Orsini's  attempt  npoQ 
tho  cmpcror'.s  life  being  made  n  pretext  for  in- 
vesting a  soldier  with  the  functions  of  a  civilian. 
But  dictatorial  and  unpolished,  ho  could  no^ 
maintain  himself  in  his  office.  M.  Delangle 
became  his  successor  (June  14,  1858),  while 
tho  general  reoeived  a  j-oat  in  tlie  senate.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  join  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  fell  early  in  the  battle  of  Magenta. 

ESPINASSE,  Mllb.  pe       See  LESPnfAssE. 

ESPINEI.^  Vicente,  h  Spani.'^h  poet,  Wrn  in 
Ronda,  Andalusia,  about  15 10,  died  in  Madrid 
about  1680.  His  father's  name  vm  Francisco 
Goma,  bi^  aoeording  to  a  prevailing  custom 
among  tho  ancient  Granadan  nobility,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  \m  maternal  grand- 
mot tier.  Tho  incidents  of  his  life,  like  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  are  surrounded  with 
obacnflty,  hat  it  is  certain  that  he  was  edneated 
at  Salamanca,  and  that  ho  led  an  adventurous 
life  in  various  parts  of  Europe.    In  the  latter 

£art  of  his  life  he  held  an  ecclesiastical  office  in 
ia  native  town,  thouKh  he  paased  much  of  his 
time  in  the  coital  He  waa  through  tbewh<da 
of  bis  oareer  mote  or  kea  in  peemuiiy  tnmbk^ 
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■nd  4te<I  In  great  poTer^,  although  ho  was  the 

recipient  of  a  iK-nsion  from  the  archbishop  of 
ToMu.  His  restless  and  i&arcitiittc  dispositiou 
contributeil  not  a  little  to  aggravate  his  diffi- 
culties, and  alienatod  from  lum  Cervantes  and 
others  of  his  fHends.  Ho  was  prominent 
ainoDg  tlie  Siiiinit-h  pott-^  r  f  16th  and  ITtli 
oeudirics,  auu  tiio  tirst  pocticul  produotioas  of 
Lope  do  Vega  were  submitted  to  his  oritidnn. 
Bome  of  his  eaneione$,  redondilUity  pastorals, 
and  elegies  are  spirited,  pictaresque,  and  harmo- 
nious in  versitication.  Ho  was  also  proficient 
in  music,  composed  the  music  for  tlie  Ainerai 
service  on  ooMn^  of  the  death  of  Philip  II., 
and  is  gaid  to  have  added  a  5tl»  string  to  tlie 
puiiiir,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  tlio 
6th.  But  his  ciiief  work  is  his  .s])riglitly,  amusi- 
ing,  and  characteristio  "life  of  Marcos  de 
Obregon'*  (ReltuAmtt  i$  la  9iSa  4il  mmden 
Marcoa  (h  O'  rt^on)^  which  first  appeared  at 
Barcelona  in  lb  18,  and  has  since  pft«»ed  through 
several  e<litions  in  Spain,  of  which  that  of 
Madrid,  1804,  is  tho  lost*  An  Eoglish  trans- 
lation was  maae  by  Algernon  Langton  (London, 
181  n).  Tieck  wrote  an  imitation  in  Ciennan. 
YultAire  accused  he  Sage,  M'ho  was  uo  favurite 
with  the  sage  of  Ferney,  of  plagiarism  in  con- 
neetion  with  tbia  work,  and  aenoonced  tho 
*'0a  Blaa^as  taken  antinlj  ftom  Espmers 
*'  Marcos  do  Obregon." 

ESPiKlTO  SANTO,  a  maritime  province  of 
Braal,  bounded  K.  by  the  province  of  Baliia, 
8.  by  Bio  Janeira,  W.  by  Minos  Gcroes,  and 
S.  the  Atlantic;  area,  28,000  mi  m. ;  pop. 
according  to  gov  ■nni.  nt  returns  pablisbed  in 
l65t),  &l,aoo,  about  ^  being  slaves;  capitali 
Yittorio.  It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  A  ribh 
bat  iU  ooltivated  aoil,  watered  by  nnmerotta 
liTm  whfeli  rise  among  tbe  Ooi^illcras  and 
flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Canoes  ascend  thcM 
atreama  nearly  to  their  sources,  and  coasting 
Tceeelfl,  ctnjwg  on  an  eoq>ort  trade  in  rum, 
narefined  sugar,  mandioca,  flour,  rice,  maize, 
cotton,  timber,  dyestuffa,  drug»,  and  salt  fish, 
frequent  the  dee])  and  safe  harbors  formed  at 
tlieir  mouths.  AJong  the  coa.^t  are  tlio  i»iauds 
called  the  Abrolbos.  Opposite  to  them,  on  tho 
river  Caravollas,  is  the  town  of  Caravcllas,  the 
most  commercial  town  of  the  province,  and  con- 
taining a  German  colony.  The  interior,  cov- 
ered with  mountains  and  dense  forests,  is  peo- 
]pled  iilin(>.st  wholly  by  Indians.  Among  theso 
arc  tho  Uotoondoa,  noted  for  their  hnawj  aad 
cannibalism. 

ESPRONCEDA,  JosinE,  a  Spanisb  poet.  Ttorn 
at  Almendrolcjo,  Estremadura,  in  1808,  died 
May  Sn,  1842.  The  liberal  political  sentiments 
of  hia  early  eflTusions  caused  liim  tn  be  sent  for 
some  time  into  exile.  While  in  France,  he  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Espartero  ho  received  a  diplo- 
matio  appointment  at  the  Hagne(l840).  Ho  de- 
voted much  attention  to  Byron's  works,  which 
ho  endeavored  to  imitate.  Jlh  l)ost  poem, 
though  unfinished,  is  his  El  Diallo  Mundo^  and 
his  beat  novel  ia  hia  Dot^  JSancbo  SaldaOa,  Aa 


edition  of  his  works  withoot  UnDkMoMunda 
was  publi^lied  in  Madrid  la  IBM^wd  <MiO  in- 
cluding it  in  Paris  in  1856. 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  name  given  to  a  race  who  m 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  all  the  seas;, 
bays,  inlets,  and  islands  of  America  N.  of  lat.  60° 
N.,  from  tho  E.  coast  of  Greenland  to  Behring's 
»trttitJJ.  Their  habitation?  stretch  along  the 
Atlantic  on  the  coast  of  Ijibrador  to  the  straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  and  thoy  arc  found  on  the  Pacific 
as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Aliiiska,  and  even  to 
wunc  extent  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.  Tlio 
entire  length  of  cua.st  under  tlieir  control  is 
computed  at  not  hm  than  S,400  miles  exclu- 
sive of  inlets,  and  the  langnnf^  spoker  fhrongh- 
out  this  great  range  13  intrinsically  iUl'  .-jmie. 
The  name  of  Es«iuimanx  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix,  from  the  Algonquin  word 
E$kimantieL  which  signifiea  "eaters  of  raw 
fish."'  Sir  John  Richardson,  however,  thinks 
it  is  of  Canadian  origin,  and  derived  from 
tho  phrase  Ccux  (juimiaux  (miaulent),  "Those 
who  mow,'*  referring  to  tbeir  peoUiar  ahoot  aa 
they  surronnd  tradmg  Tesseb  in  theb  hoata. 
lie  adds  that  the  word  Is  unknown  to  the  Es- 
quimaux, who  invariably  call  tlicmsi'l vcii  Inu-il, 

the  people.''  Crantz  describes  the  Greenland- 
era,  between  whom  and  the  other  trihu  of  Es- 
qnimanx  there  are  ftw  pobta  of  ^flbrence,  as 
a  small  bnt  well  proportioned,  broad-shouldered 
XK;ouIe,  generally  less  than  5  feet  in  height, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  faces,  nnall  lustre- 
leas  bl^  ^etu  round  cheeks,  small  bat  not 
flat  noaea,  small  ronnd  months,  long,  straight, 
coal-black  hair,  largo  bends  and  limbs,  and  small 
soil  hands  and  feet.  They  root  out  the  beard, 
and  are  inclined  to  corpnicncy.  Their  body 
ia  of  a  dark  gnij  color,  hut  the  iacc  brown  or 
bine.  This  brown  color  aeema  not  altogether 
natural,  because  their  children  are  born  its  w  hite 
as  others,  but  is  dne  in  part  to  their  habits ;  for 
th^  oro  constantly  handling  grease,  and  seldom 
wash  tbemselvea.  Xesson  describes  them  aa 
superstitious  to  excess,  and  possessed  of  those 
vague  religious  sentiments  which  pervade  all 
the  northern  tribes.  Polygamy  is  practised, 
and  women  are  recorded  aa  crcatnrea  of  an  to- 
ferior  order,  to  bo  dis{>08ed  of  by  tho  men  accord- 
ing to  their  ploasoro.  Their  dwellings  !ire  ;d- 
most  invariauly  built  near  the  sea-shore,  and  are 
either  permanent  or  temporary  according  to  the 
situation  and  tho  materials  at  tho  ^^osal  of 
tlie  workman.  In  Greenland,  where  thoir  per- 
manent dwelling  is  built  of  stone  cemented  by 
turf  a.s  a  substitute  for  mortar,  it  is  lusunlly  not 
more  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
by  a  flat  roof  of  wood  and  turf.  It  has  neither 
door  nor  cliimncy,  and  the  floor  is  divided  into 
compartment.s  by  skins  attached  to  the  yosts 
that  support  the  roof.  Each  family  has  a  sepa- 
rate apartment,  and  each  apartment  a  window 
of  seal  skin  dried,  which  u  white  and  trana* 
parent.  Benches  are  used  as  seats  during  the 
day  and  as  couches  dnring  the  niffht,  the  bed- 
ding being  composed  of  reindeer  skin?.  In  Gil- 
bert sooiul  the  houses  are  made  of  wood,  and 
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at  Ticpcnt's  hay,  ftcconling  to  Pir  Jo!in  Ho^ft, 
tJic  roof  [:i  arciit'd,  aud  the  babitation  sunk  3 
fetft  ill  tho  ground,  a  description  of  lionse  gen- 
emlly  found  among  tho  Esqmmaux  of  Labrador ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  houses  are  those  built 
of  the  boui.s  (if  whales  niul  walruses  ik'srribcd 
br  Bit  Martin  Frobisheraud  Sir  Edward  Parry. 
Thiif  abo  frequently  comtraot  dwellings  of 
uiriw  and  ice,    Botli  Dr.  Kunc  and  Dr.  Rao, 
borrowing  tho  suggestion  from  tho  natives  of 
(Us  high  polar  region,  constructed  dwellings  of 
«now,  wliich  tlu-y  found  to  bo  botli  u-oful  and 
arre«able.    The  dress  of  tlte  Eii<iuii!iaiix  con- 
Mtiof  furs,  in  tlie  preimration  of  which  tboy 
enfdae  a  degree  of  ingenuity  siqi«rior  to  that 
of  the  most  skilful  farrier.   The  winter  coat  fa 
CMully  inado  of  soal  skin,  while  tho  sninmor 
coat  consists  of  that  of  tho  reindeer ;  but  every 
Tiriety  of  fbr  is  oeeaalonally  used.   At  Prince 
William's  sound  tho  natives  wear  skins  of  the 
sea  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  martin,  seal,  and  water 
fowl.  At  Sohiamareff  inlet  those  of  the  rein- 
(kvr  and  dog  are  gcncrnlly  used,  at  Fa  jront  in- 
let thu>c  of  the  polar  bear,  and  at  MelviHe  pen- 
insula those  of  reindeer.    The  overcoat  is  sup- 
pQfid  with  A  lajree  hood,  often  bordered  with 
wMte  far  of  the  aeer,  wnkli  wlien  drawn  over 
tlie  luiul  :  Vi     ;  N  :i  lively  rontrast  with  the 
dark  lace  ot  Uic  wearer.   Those  worn  by  tho 
fenaln  have  a  mnch  larger  hood  than  those 
".<e<\  hy  the  mnlc.  which  not  only  furnishes  a 
coTering  for  tho  head  but  a  cradle  for  the  in- 
ftoL  llie  boots  of  the  ftmales  are  remarkable, 
and  are  sometimes  made  so  la^  in  the  leg  as 
to  resemble  a  leather  sack,  which  gives  a  sfn- 
golar  and  ludicrous  a«ipe<'t  to  the  wliolo  fipire. 
These  capacious  poacues  are  used  as  pockota^ 
« temporary  beds  for  infants,  and,  when  in  the 
ticinage  of  white  men,  as  rooe])taolos  for  stolen 
goods.   As  tlioy  nro  much  uj»ou  the  water,  they 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  eanstruo- 
Hm  of  their  boat?.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  tbe 
caiui  or  men's  boat,  and  the  oomiak  or  women's 
boat  The  caiak,  first  described  by  Baffin,  is 
Adapted  hut  for  one  person ;  it  is  about  16  feet 
kmg,  2  feet  broad  in  tiie  centre,  and  1  fbot  deep, 
and  bears  a  rcsemblanoe  to  the  weaver's  shuttie, 
Bie  bottom  ia  rounded  and  has  no  koel.  The 
fttme  is  kept  stretohed  above  by  8S  little  beams, 
«nd  2  strong  battens  run  from  ptem  to  stem, 
which  toward  the  centre  are  attached  to  a  hoop 
of  bone  of  sufficient  alae  to  admit  the  body. 
The  frame  is  entirely  covered,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  with  fresh- 
ilre9sed  seal  or  walrus  skin.    When  completo 
tbe  boRl  weighs  about  60  pounds,  and  is  so 
flODitraoted  tiiat  it  ean  be  carried  on  the  head 
without  the  aid  of  tlic  hands.  The  oomtnk  U  from 
SO  to  25  feet  long,  ti  feet  broad,  and  capable  of 
seoommodating  teom  10  to  20  persons.   It  is 
composed  of  the  same  mnterials  as  the  caiak, 
snd  is  oflen  furnished  with  a  lug-sliaped  sail, 
formed  of  the  intestine  of  tho  walrus,  sewed 
togithtf  with  great  skill  in  broths  of  about  4 
and  weighing  less  than  4  poimds.  Hie 
I  a  neat  ivory  sheave  for  tbe  halyards 
vou  Vll.— 1» 


to  mn  on,  and  is  placed  well  forward.  Much 
taste  is  displayed  upon  the  bow  and  stern  of 
the  oomiak,  but  the  Esquimaux  chiefly  prides 
himself  upon  the  beauty  and  speed  of  his  caiak, 
in  which  he  defies  the  storm,  and  does  not  hosi* 
tate  to  approftcli  and  give  battle  to  tlio  polar 
bear  and  other  monsters  of  these  high  norUiem 
seas.  ]7ezt  to  bla  boat  the  lEsquhnaux  attaidies 
Tiiost  importance  to  his  sledge,  whicli  is  drawn 
by  dogs.  It  is  sometimes  constructed  of  wood, 
but  bono  sleds  are  almost  exclusively  used  at 
SeliisinaretT  inlet  and  Re^?ent"*i  h.iv.  At  Rc- 
pent's  inlet  the  sled  is  mode  of  a  niunbcr  of  sal- 
mon packed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
about  7  feet  long,  encased  in  ^ins  taken  from 
canoes,  and  well  corded  with  thongs ;  2  of  these 
cylinders  are  ]>ressed  into  the  .sliape  of  nmners, 
and  hitving  been  left  to  freeze,  are  secured  bv 
orofls  bars  made  of  the  legs  of  tne  deer  or  anuie 
ox.  The  bottom  of  tho  runner  is  then  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  moss,  earth,  and  water,  upon 
which  is  deposited  about  half  an  inch  of  water, 
which  conceals  in  the  act  of  applieation.  These 
sleds  travel  more  lightly  than  those  .sh(xi  with 
iron;  biit  as  they  ceiuso  to  bo  of  service  when 
t^  temperature  rises  above  the  freezing  pointy 
they  are  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  fish  oeliif 
oaten,  tlie  skins  are  co;i\  >  rtt  d  into  bags  and  the 
bones  are  given  to  the  dog:>.  Tbe  l^quimaaz 
hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  slings. 
Thcr  arc  fond  of  ornaments,  and  carve  with 
much  skill.  Capt.  Logan  informs  us  that  he 
fbond  on  the  £.  coast  of  America  models  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  execnted  in  a  masterly  style,  and  with  no 
mean  knowlc<lgo  of  anatomy.  The  ivory  or  wal- 
rus tusks  of  which  they  form  their  models  are  cut 
by  oontiniied  chopping  with  a  knife,  one  end  of 

the  ivory  resting  on  a  soft  stone,  wliif"';  '  crvcs  as 
a  blotik.  To  smooth  and  jMilish  the  work  when 
finished,  a  gritty  stone  is  used  as  a  file,  and  kept 
constantly  wet  with  saliva.  The  impressions' 
of  L)r.  Kane  and  Dr.  Kae,  tbe  two  most  recent' 
travellers  among  the  Esquimanx,  are  somewhat 
at  variance :  while  Dr.  Kane  had  reason  to  doubt 
their  good  fidth  and  to  snipeet  them  of  treaob- 
«ry.  Dr.  Rae  found  them  simple,  v.  11  t  ioaninf», 
and  tntstv.  Richardson  represents  them  as  scru- 
pulously lioncst  toward  each  other,  but  utterly 
regardless  of  the  property  riglits  of  strangeni 
They  subsist  almost  exclusively  upon  fish  asA 
animal  food,  which  tbft  rigor  of  the  dimate 
enables  them  to  eat  raw,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities. Fat  of  animals  and  fish  oil  constitnte 
their  chief  delicacies.  Mr.  John  Simj>son,  who 
was  physician  of  tbe  ship  Plover,  Com.  Ma- 
gtiiro,  which  wintered  twioe  at  Pcnut  Barrow 
(1862  and  1854),  wrote '*  Observations  on  tho 
Western  Esquimaux  and  the  country  they  in- 
habit," which  are  contained  in  tho  ''Further 
Papers  relative  to  tho  recent  Arctic  Expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  presented  to 
the  English  parliament  in  1866.  lie  states  that 
their  principal  settlements  at  Point  Bairow, 
Cape  Bmyth,  Point  Uope,  and  Cape  Prhloe  ef 
irales,  m  inhabited  dnriiy  the  wboto  yetr; 
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Iwt  Wainwright  inlet,  Icy  cape,  Port  Clarence, 
and  Nortoa  sound,  the  ooastf  of  KotaebiM 
soand,  and  other  settlornents  and  hnt<?  along 
the  coast,  are  only  inhubitc'tl  during  the  winter 
tod  dMerted  in  Butnmor.  Their  cominercial 
pltMt  we  Kini^ing  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Bema-llnf  at  the  month  of  ^e  Nn«na-tak,  Nig- 
a-lok  at  that  of  the  river  Cobrllle,  and  Nu-wa- 
ak  on  Point  Barter.  Four  or  five  Asiatic  boata 
are  mgaged  in  the  trade,  «nd  land  their  freight 
at  Sesiia-ling,  Avhcro  a  t.j)ocies  of  fair  i*  held  to- 
ward the  end  of  July,  which  is  distinguished 
not  only  for  its  active  commercial  but  iJao  for 
ita  pleai^ant  sooial  character.  Dealers  who  re- 
side on  the  shores  of  the  Nu-iia-luk  take  the 
most  active  part  in  tlio  business,  and  dif^tributo 
the  merchaudise  among  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior. They  eithw  fonrard  them  or  brings  them 
annually  in  ships  to  the  river  Colvillo,  whero 
ibey  meet  their  friends  from  Point  Barrow.  In 
tho  beginning  of  August  tlie  goods  are  taken 
fh)m  thence  to  Point  Barter,  where  they  are 
bartered  for  Euglidi  and  other  products.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir  John  Fhukliliwas 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  a  Rumian  eettiement 
existed  on  the  Colville  river,  and  that  the  Rnt- 
eian  settlers  were  called  Nu-na-tanp-menn,  tliis 
being  the  name  applied  by  the  Esquimaox  to 
'die  OMlers  from  the  NQ*na*tak,  who  are  the  fto* 
tors  of  the  Ihissian  implements  and  wares  which 
are  fi)und  along  the  X.  c«iast. — It  is  a  questiou 
with  what  portion  of  the  human  family  the  Es- 
quimaux are  to  bo  classified,  ^lost  ethnologist-s 
have  clas.sed  them  witli  tlie  ilungolians  ;  both 
Mr.  Galhitiu  and  Mr.  Duponcean.  however,  give 
to  them  the  eame  origin  as  that  of  the  hunting 
tribee  of  V(wth  Amwioaii  Indians,  an  opinion 
in  wliich  Dr.  Prichard  entirely  coincides.  Mr. 
Galiatiii  tliat there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anj  aolid  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  thoee 
who  would  ascribe  to  the  Esqnimanx  an  origin 
different  from  that  of  the  North  American  In- 
diana, The  color  and  features  are  essentiiUx 
ttM  same,  and  the  differences  which  exist,  par- 
tienlarly  !n  stature,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  ri^or  of  climate,  and  partly  perhaps 
by  the  nature  of  their  food." — See  "  hynopsis 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,"  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  in  Archcrolo^jia  Atneri&ina^  vol. 
ii.  (Worcester,  1836),  and  the  narratives  of 
Franklin  and  the  Other  arctic  explorers. 

ESQUIRE,  orSQt  lUE  (Lat.  »-uf;fcr ;  old  Fr. 
MCKier,  a  shield-hearer  ),  originally  a  warrior 
armed  with  sliield  and  javelin.  Under  the  later 
Bom&n  emperors  the  name  was  applied  to 
aoldiera  of  the  most  approTcd  valor,  to  whom 
especially  was  a<isigned  the  defence  of  the 
palace  and  person  of  the  emperor.  The  name 
waa  adopted  in  IVaiiee,  fimn  the  earliest  period 
of  the  monarchy,  to  designate  those  holding 
the  first  rank  in  the  army,  whose  bravery  was 
rewarded  with  free  gnats  of  lan^  and  who 
were  styled  gentlemen  or  nobles.  By  de- 
groce  the  quality  of  nobility  was  distinguished 
fi-om  that  of  esquire,  and  a  person  ennobled  for 
eivil  iervioea  ooold  not  take  the  latter  title, 


which  could  bo  pained  only  in  tlie  profession 
of  arms.  In  the  a^res  uf  chir^ry  tiie  offloe  of 
c^inire  fuUowed  that  of  valet,  or  page,  and  was 
the  iast  degree  of  u^prontioeship  before  attain- 
ing the  honor  of  knighthood.  (See  CnrvALRT.) 
EsqiureB  were  attached  to  the  courts  of  great 
lords  and  to  the  persons  of  knights,  and  were 
divided  into  various  chi>s<s  iiccording  to  the 
Offices  which  they  performed.  The  esquire  of 
the  person  aoompamed  his  mastw  almost  every- 
where,  cnrri'  '1  his  helmet,  armor,  shield,  gaunt- 
lets, and  banner,  held  the  t^tirrup  when  be 
mounted,  armed  him  at  the  moment  of  combd^ 
gave  the  martial  cry  as  he  entere  d  battle,  and 
supported  liiin  if  he  was  overthruwii  iu  the 
fi^ht.  The  escpiirc  of  honor  did  the  honors  of 
the  castle,  made  preparations  for  festive  awwn- 
bllesi,  condnefced  gnests  to  their  obarabera,  and 
(lr'  =-ci^  and  nndressed  his  master.  In  war  he 
kept  guanl  over  the  prisoners  taken  by  his 
master.  The  esquire  of  the  chamber,  or  cham- 
berlain, had  charge  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
especially  of  the  plate  for  the  table  service. 
These  8  esquires  were  treated  with  conBdmoa 
and  familiarity^  and  were  permitted  to  ap> 
proach  their  master  or  mistress  at  any  time. 
Iho  esquire  trenchant  nlways  stood  at  the 
repasts,  and  his  office  was  to  carve  the  meats 
and  dirtribnte  them  to  the  gnests.  The  esquire 
of  the  stable  was  an  important  officer,  li'  -In'y 
being  not  only  to  take  charge  of  the  horses, 
but  als<i  to  keep  tlie  arms  of  the  knight  in 
good  condition,  and  to  guard  against  any  defect 
which  might  be  dangerous  or  lulal  to  his  master 
in  battle.  Esquires  of  all  classes  were  devoted 
to  learning  the  arte  and  skill  of  their  master, 
ezpeeting^  nsnally  not  before  7  years  of  service, 
tlieir  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
with  the  right  to  awume  golden  spurs.  After 
the  decline  of  chivalry  the  tide  of  esquire  re- 
mained in  France  attnohcd  to  various  officeSL 
The  othce  of  grand  esquire  or  eanerry  was  one 
of  the  HKMfe  oomidenlMe  ki  the  kingdom,  with 
extensive  prerogatives,  and  the  disposal  of 
numoroQS  smaller  offices,  such  as  the  esquires 
of  the  stables.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  king 
into  cities,  be  marched  immediately  l)cfore  him, 
carrying  the  royal  sword.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  king  the  horses  and  harnesses  of  the  royal 
stable  became  his  property.  This  office  and 
those  dependent  iqion  it  were  suppressed  at  the 
revolution,  were  revived  under  tlie  empire  and 
the  restoration,  again  disapiKured  ih  1830,  and 
some  of  tbem  have  been  reestablished  by  Napo- 
leon III.  In  England  the  title  of  es^^uire  be- 
longs by  right  of  birth  to  the  sons  of  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises;  to  nli  the  sons 
of  earls,  visoonnta,  and  borons ;  to  the  eldest 
sons  9t  baronets  and  of  knighta  of  all  the 
order---.  Tlio  title  is  also  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  king's  court  and  huu&choM ;  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  down  to  the 
captain  inclusive;  to  doctors  of  law,  barris- 
ters, physicians,  justices  of  the  peace  while  in 
commission,  and  the  sheritTs  of  counties  for  life. 
The  heads  of  many  old  families  are  also 
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deemed  enquires  hy  prwcription.  The  titlo  is 
BQV  hardly  mora  thaa  oomplinientary  in  Etig- 
Infl,  SB  in  the  United  States,  and  is  very  geaer- 
tllv  affixed  to  Mk'  names  of  gentiienieB  in  the 

sapeTsrrii>tittn  of  letters. 

ESQUlItOT^  Jeax  £tiexne  DoMi:fiQt7B,  a 
French  phy&ician  and  pbilanthropidt,  bom  in 
Toalunse,  Jan.  4, 1772,  died  Dec  12, 1840.  He 
w;t'  J>^lr^aiIl«^  his  fitmlies  at  Paris  when  the  revo- 
lotion  broke  oat,  and  led  bim  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal service  of  the  army.  In  ITM  he  attended  the 
military  hospital  in  Narbonne,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  he  became  Dr.  Pinel's  assistant  in  the 
Silpitri^rc,  anvl  took  at  the  same  time  an  able 
part  in  tlte  editing  of  PiaeFs  medical  jotirniU 
(MUteine  eliniqw).  In  1?M  he  fbnnded  a  lu- 
natic .T^ylurn,  which  became  the  model  of  all 
Fiiiiilar  iu-stilutions  afterward  founded  in  France, 
and  subsequently  spent  iiiuch  time  la  visiting 
the  various  lunatic  asjliims  of  France.  IIo 
vas  appointed  physician  to  the  Saipitfihv  in 
1811.  In  1817  he  opened  a  course  of  clhiical 
lectun^  in  whiclt  he  puiul^^d  uut  the  reforms 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  at 
the  Mme  time  he  prevailed  upon  the  govern* 
meat  to  appoint  a  commission  on  the  sabJedL 
of  which  lie  became  tl»e  most  prominent  and 
zealons  member.  The  new  kmatio  lusylums  at 
Kuuen,  Nantes,  and  in  the  other  French  cities, 
as  veU  as  many  other  improvements  calculated 
to  benefit  the  Insane,  owe  their  origin  to  his 
benevolence.  In  1823  he  heeanio  5nsp<Ttor- 
gencrai  of  the  university  for  the  fucultiei  of 
medicine,  and  in  1825  physician-in-chtef  t<>  the 
royal  institution  for  the  insane  at  Ciuurenton. 
bi  1880  be  was  deprived  of  his  offices  In  eonse* 
quence  of  Iiis  opposition  to  the  July  revolution, 
but  he  continued  to  tlie  time  of  his  death  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  contributed 
many  important  piums  to  the  Eneydopedie  <2at 
ftut  du  mmuk,  and  to  the  great  Dictionnaire 
da  teUnffJt  ine'Umles,  In  18;)8  he  iiuhli>hed  a 
more  elaborate  worlc :  JJe4  muladUt  mentalca^ 
eoimderef*  *ou»  le$  rapport*  midUal,  hffffiinigue, 
€t  iMdieo-U^al  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

ESS,  IIein'ricu  Lbander  tax,  a  German  Ro- 
man Citliolictheologhm,  }H)rn  inWarhnr);,  Wist- 
plialia,  in  1772,  died  in  Atiolterbtich  in  1847. 
He  entere<l  the  Benedictine  order  in  1793,  and 
officiated  as  pastor  in  a  vilhijjo  from  iVi'O  to 
1813,  when  he  became  past<)r  and  professor  of 
theolup'v  at  the  univ^-rsity  of  Marbur-;.  Con- 
joint^ with  his  cousin  and  fellow  Benedictine, 
Kari  van  Ess  (1770-1824),  he  nublished  a  new 
Gennsn  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Brunswick,  1807;  2Uth  ed.,  Sulzbadi,  1830), 
which  i>  liighly  valued.  They  ul?-o  imhlbhed 
Dm  AlU  Tatament  (Naremberg,  1819),  and 
IH0  MeiUff*  Sehrift  iftm  wmI  Iftum  Jifta- 
mmU»  (Bulzbach,  1840).  He  mailo  himself  wide- 
ly known  by  his  endeavors  to  promote  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  among  the  Catholics 
of  Germany,  for  which  punoee  be  wrote 
Avafiye  aut  dm  keiliffm  YMtm  vnd  andem 
l/hrern  dtr  kath.  Kirehe  uber  da»  mthirm- 
dige  liibeUtwn  ("  ExtracU  from  the  iluly 


Fathers  and  other  Teachers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  Neeessity  of  Bible  Beading,*'  8d 
ed.,  8nlKbach,  1822),  and  PragnutHea  Doeterum 
CathoHcorum  TVideuttni  circa  Vulgatam  Di- 
ereti  Semum  nee  turn  licit  Originalu  Umm 
Tettantium  HUtoria,  a  prize  esaay  ^tdzbacb, 
ISld;  German  translation,  Tabingen,  1824). 
His  views  on  thia  mb^ject  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  tba  buhopa  of  0«niMny  or  of 
the  -pope. 

ESsf:,  a  French  Tillage  in  the  department  of 
Ille-ct-Vilaine,  near  Vitry ;  pop.  1,800.  In  its 
environs  is  one  of  tlie  finest  uruidical  monu- 

Sents  of  France,  called  R<Khc  auxfett,  consist* 
g  of  43  large  rough  blocks  of  stone,  34  ui>- 
right,  sui)porting  8  others  whi^  form  a  roof. 

ESSEX,  IIan.s  riK.NRiK,  ronnt,  a  Swedish 
general,  uf  Livouian  descent,  born  in  Kadus> 
West  Gothland,  in  IToo,  died  July  28,  1834. 
He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Sweden, 
and  his  attainments  as  well  as  hia  ipiacefol  ana 
chivalric  bearing  can-^cd  him  to  become  n  fa- 
vorite of  Gustavus  III.  IIo  accunipiiuied  that 
prince  in  hh  travels  abroad  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Finland,  was  of  ^eat  assistance  to  the 
ang  in  the  course  of  this  eampugn,  and  waa 
with  him  on  the  fatal  night  when  Gustavus, 
ultliongh  wurued  by  E»sen  against  the  designs 
of  iik^  enemy,  persisted  in  attending  the  masked 
ball,  where  he  was  mnrdered  by  Anokarstroem. 
la  17116,  after  havinc  aecompamed  the  duke  of 
SQdenuanland  and  the  young  prince  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  bU  Petersburg,  Ei$sen  was  an- 

Eointed  governor  of  Stockholm.  Subsequently 
e  became  goTarmir>goneral  of  Pomeraaia  and 
of  ROgen ;  and  in  1807,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
t!:i  ru-neranianarmy,  he  distin;,Mii.-hed  himself 
i)y  his  defence  of  Stralaund,  uud  brought  al>out 
an  honorable  truce  with  France.  But  the  king 
was  diseatisfled  with  £mmi,  and  Uuself  aaaomed 
the  command  of  the  army,  whldi  caiued  him  to 
:■  tire  from  active  j^ervu-e  until  the  accession  of 
Charles  Xlli.  to  tlie  throne.  Charles  created 
him  a  count  and  member  of  the  council,  and 

Xinted  him  ambassador  at  Paris.  Hero  his 
ts  were  successful,  and  Pomerania,  before 
jiassiii;?  eventually  into  the  i>osse-ision  of  Prus- 
sia, was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Sweden. 
Under  Bernadotte  hemardied  in  1818  at  the 
head  of  the  Swedish  army  against  Norway  ;  and 
when  the  two  countries  were  united,  he  became 
jfovcrnor  of  Norway,  witli  the  title  of  Norwe- 
gian tield  morshul  and  chancellor  of  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Christiania.  In  1816  be  was  removed 
from  tl:i-  ])o?>ition,  hut  in  1817  lie  was  made 
govtrnor-j^L-neral  of  the  old  Swedish  province 
of  Scania. 

ESSENCES.  See  Esssxtiai.  Oils,  and  Ex- 
nucra. 

ESSENES,  a  remarliahle  Jewish  sect,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  concerning  whom  the  only  origimd 
aonroes  of  information  arepaaaagea  in  the  works 
of  Joseplras  and  Ffallo^  both  of  wliom  lived 
about  the  time  when  the  Essenos  had  reached 
their  highest  pobt  of  development.    Pbiio,  a 
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disciple  of  the  Alexandrian  phUocopby.  and  at- 
traeted  by  th.  ir  mystical  aM  fl|>eeiilitttve tmti, 
gives  the  fuller  instruction  concerning  their 
doctrines.  Josephus,  who  livinl  in  Pali?$tine 
wlKTii  the  oommimitv  tl'nirislied,  and  w.i^  ac- 
cording to  his  own  Btatenient  in  early  life  a 
member  of  it,  treats  of  them  parti colarfj  in 
their  outwiri  f  Intinrs.  Tlio  Es>cnc8  first  appear 
in  histury  in  tlur  !  imlf  of  tlic  2d  century  B.  C, 
as  a  society  of  jiitiu^ly  disposed  men,  who  in  |hc 
lolitndes  oo  tlia  western  aide  of  the  Dead  aea 
aoaght  a  retreat  Item  Ae  eorraptioiis  and  coiio 
flirts  of  the  world.  Thcy  lived  an  austere  life, 
held  tlu  ir  jiroperty  in  common,  wore  a  white 
robe,  pniyod  and  me<litatcd  contimially,  n)nd# 
freqnent  ablutions,  for  the  moat  part  reuounoed 
marriage,  and  often  praetiaed  mealdne.  On  ac- 
oount  of  the  latter  practice  some,  as  Bellermann 
and  Gfrfircr,  idontify  them  with  the  TherapeuUn, 
and  find  tbe  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Aramaic 
word  KDK,  to  cure.  Ihof  sacrificed  no  animals, 
and  tniAead  of  going  themselves  to  worship  in  tbe 
temple  of  Jeni.sdem,  thcy  wnt  their  ofUTiti^'s. 
Contemning  logic,  metaphysictt,  and  even  pltys- 
ical  science,  na  naeksB,  they  gave  their  attention 
col/  to  ethics,  reoogniaed  no  other  authority 
than  their  own  sacred  books,  and  taoglit  the 
equality  of  men  and  the  eiitlre  supremacy  of 
destiny.  Abstinence  and  labor  were  the  chief 
features  of  their  life.  Their  nnmber  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tlio  Christian  era  was  about  4^000, 
and  during  the  religions  and  political  storms 
which  swept  nvor  Pakstine  in  the  1st  and  2d 
px»nturies,  tliey  di»am>eared  from  view,  perhaps 
by  lieingconfunndeu  with  the  Christian  ascetics. 
In  the  obscurity  which  covers  their  origin  and 
the  specialities  of  their  conduct  and  ideiis,  they 
have  bk-c  ii  variously  compared  to  the  old  llcl)rew 
schoolB  of  prophets,  the  Greek  Pythagoreans  and 
stoics,  the  Cnristian  monks,  and  the  modern 
Quakers.  I>c  Quincoy  h^  scnif,'ht  to  identify 
Uk'iu  with  the  early  Christians,  who,  surrounded 
by  dangers,  assumed  the  name  and  mmlo  of  life 
of  the  £s8enes  as  a  disguise,  alike  impenetrable 
to  Jewish  or  Roman  enemies,  and  to  timid 
or  treacher()ti<«  hrethrcn.  Monii;;rnph»  on  tlie 
Essencs  have  been  written  by  Bellermann  (Ber- 
lin, 1821),  Saner  (Breslao,  1029),  and  Lentbecber 
(Amsterdam,  1857). 

ESSENTIAL  OIIJS,  called  also  volatile  oils, 
and  disttlktl  oils,  oily  prodncts  derived  from 
plants,  geueruUy  by  distilling  portions  uf  Ihtiu 
with  water.  The  aqneons  vapor  which  passes 
over  carries  with  it  tbe  vapor  of  these  oils, 
though  their  boiling  point  is  often  higher  than 
that  of  water.  Tliey  condense  t(5gpthcr  in  the 
receiver  of  the  still,  the  oil  comujouly  tloatitig 
upon  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  beneath  it. 
A  portion  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  the  waten 
giving  to  it  the  peculiar  odor  and  properties  or 
the  oil  in  a  less  dcj^ee.  This  is  called  medicated 
and  perfumed  wat«r.  The  oils  contain  in  a 
OOlioentrate<l  form  the  fragrance  and  essential 
properties  of  the  plants  or  of  the  portion  of  it 
employed,  and  wnen  kept  dtaolved  in  akohol 
aonatitiite  flie  caBenoeai  Thegr  maj  aometimca 


be  obt^ed  by  expressing  the  parts  containing; 
fhem,  as  the  rind  of  llie  orange  and  lemon; 

and  sometimes  they  are  so  evanescent  as  to 
escape  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  (*ccuriiij;  them 
by  distillation  with  water.  The  metht^  then 
adopted,  as  in  securing  the  oil  in  which  lies  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  tuberose,  narci^us, 
jasmine,  Ac,  is  to  arrange  the  flowers  in  lay- 
ers with  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  and  in- 
odorous vefretable  oil.  Tliis  gradually  absorbs 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers,  and  when  the 
cottra  is  afterward  digested  in  alcohdl,  the 
volatile  oil  is  taken  up  by  this  fluid,  and  an  es- 
sence is  obtained.  It  may  iu  miae  cases  be 
separated  also  by  distilling  the  cotton  with  water 
or  alcohoL  The  odor  <^  the  oil  is  often  lees 
agreeable  than  that  of  tbe  plant,  which  Is  prol>- 
ably  owing  to  its  greater  concentration,  as  by 
dilution  it  is  made  more  pleasant.  The  oiU  ore 
often  colored  some  shade  of  red,  brown,  yellow, 
mreen,  or  l»lne,  bat  this  is  not  always  fixed. 
Their  taste  is  not  and  pungent,  but  ma^e  pleas- 
antly aromatic  by  dilntin);  tiiem.  Some,  how- 
over,  are  puisuuuiis.  They  burn  with  a  bright 
and  often  smoky  flame.  The  feeling  of  them 
upon  the  hand  is  not  greasy  like  that  of  the 
fixed  oils,  bnt  rough,  and  a  cork  moistened 
with  them  grates  harshly  when  turned  in  the 
phial.  Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  QM7 
to  1.17.  Thcy  boil  at  various  degrees,  some 
at  320°  F.,  and  a  few  others  require  a  higher 
temperature.  Exposed  to  the  air  and  light  at 
ordinary  temperatnres,  they  absorb  oxygen, 
become  of  a  darker  color,  of  thicker  consisten- 
cy, and  are  finalij  changed  into  resin,  sometimes 
into  acid  compounds.  Most  of  them  consist,  like 
the  fixed  oils,  of  a  thin  fluid  and  a  solid  product, 
which  may  lie  .separated  at  a  cold  tein{»eratiire 
by  compressing  tue  substance  between  fokb  of 
naper.  The  caiBflior-Uke  product  <a!ltd  by 
Bcrzelius  stoaropteno  is  retained  within  the 
folds,  while  the  oily  fluid  called  elaiopcne  passes 
through.  The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  essential 
oils  atfbrds  in  most  instances  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  Some,  however,  prove  to  be  hy- 
drocarbon, containing  no  oxygen  ;  and  in  these 
the  proportion  of  carbuu  is  between  88  and  8'J 
percent,  and  of  hydrogen  betwetn  II  and  12 
per  cent.,  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula 0»  Hi.  Nitrogen  is  found  as  a  eonstit- 
nent  of  some  of  them,  and  snlphur  is  met  with 
in  the  o'lU  uf  mu»t^d  mid  uf  horse  radish.  The 
agreeable  odors  retained  by  many  of  the  oils 
cause  them  to  be  laigeljr  used  in  perfumery. 
Tlwir  medicinal  propertiee  also  render  many 
of  them  Tiilnnblo  ai;ents  in  pharmacy,  es- 

f>ccially  oh  powerful  btiiiiulantd  Suuie  are 
argcly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  and  some  have  been  need  for 
itlnminating  purposes.— Essen^  tniB  are  ft^' 
queutly  adulterated.  The  pre.s<'nee  of  R.red 
oils  added  to  them  for  this  purpose  ma^-  b«  de- 
tected by  the  greasy  stain  left  upon  paper  mois- 
tened with  the  liqitid  and  exposed  to  heat  suffi- 
cient to  diiv»  dr  tbe  vulitiM  ofl.  Aleohol  b 
detected  by  variona  tests,  as  by  adding  water 
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and  agitating  the  mixture^  which  becomos  milkj 
if  alcohol  is  orosent,  and  the  balk  of  ^«  oil  is 

ri>iact'<]  fLS  tiic  tliiid-;  separate  on  standing,  by 
ILe  alcohol  leaving  it  ;in<l  p>ing  with  the  water. 
A  piece  of  pota^>iiiin  as  large  as  tho  hedd  of  a 
pin  vill  remain  ueorij  15  minutes  in  contact 
with  ft  doxea  drops  of  pdie  oil  irithoat  obange ; 
but  if  it  disappcurs  in  5  minutes,  the  oil  con- 
tains at  least  4  per  cent,  of  alcoliol ;  if  it  di-saji- 
pears  in  one  minate,  it  contains  at  least  25 
per  eent.  Fnaed  chloride  of  oaloinm  is  alw 
wed  to  abstract  alcohol  fhnn  the  oils.  When 
the  high-priced  oils  are  adulterated  with  the 
cheaper  kiitd-s,  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance^ 
with  the  physical  properties  of  the  oils  can 
alooe  aenre  to  detect  the  imposition.  Tho  odor 
of  oil  of  tnipenlxne  when  med  for  this  purpose 
is  concealed,  until  tho  oil  is  dutsolved  in  alco- 
hol, and  water  u  added,  when  hoth  the  odur 
and  flavor  aro  easily  recognized.  The  oil:^  re- 
quire to  be  kept  ia  small  bottlea  entirely  iillod, 
well  stop  pod,  and  exettided  from  tho  hght. — By 
tnean.s  of"  reci-nth'  devised  chemical  jtroccsst's 
artificial  es>>ences  imitating  the  ikvurs  of  various 
choice  fmits  are  prepared  from  substances 
vhich  would  seem  entirely  unfitted  for  produc- 
ing soch  resnlts.  Thus  bntyric  acid,  a  product 
of  hatter  or  ])ntrid  cheese,  heuig  converted  into 
an  ether,  canuut  be  distinguisiieii  from  that  pre- 
pared front  the  pineapiile,  and  may  be  nsed 
equally  well  with  tho  latter  to  flavor  mm  to 
produc!©  tlie  celebrated  pin<'ai)i)le  rum.  Tho 
fetid  fu-iol  oil.  sei'arated  from  hrandy  and  whis- 
key in  rectifying  these  liquors,  produces,  when 
dlrtHled  with  siifphiirio  add  and  acetate  of  pot* 
ash,  an  cs'i^^nco  of  pear-i ;  iT:rl  if  f,,r  the  acetate 
of  pota«h  hichroinato  of  puLk^li  ho  sukstituted, 
the  priMluet  is  an  t  >senee  of  a|)itles.  By  similar 
methods  a  variety  of  other  flavors  ore  obtained ; 
and  thongh  when  oosoentrated  they  aro  acrid, 
ther  become  very  ajrrceahle  when  used  as  fla- 
voring in  proportions  oi'  u  drop  to  an  ounce  or 
two  onnoe-i.  At  tho  great  exhibition  of  1851 
the  ioes  prepared  for  tiie  refreshment  of  the 
viMtora  were  flaTored  by  these  attlfleial  ee- 
f<-nc<*>.  SoTHC  of  tho  choicest  pcrfume^i  are  hy 
siuiiLar  chemical  processes  prepared  from  sub- 
stances which  teeu  BlraiiKely  foreign  to  their 

ESeEQUIBO,  a  district  of  British  Guiana, 

BOW  united  with  tho  co.  of  Demerara,  and  com- 
prising the  regions  drained  hy  the  great  river 
from  which  it  takes  Its  name ;  pop.  in  1851, 
M,MS,  of  whom  about  l&OOO  were  oatires  of 
ttie  dhitrlet  ITearly  dl  the  land  WMt  of  the 
Essc-f^uibo  river  !•*  fertile,  but  uncultivated,  and 
peopled  almost  wholly  l)y  small  tribes  of  In- 
dians. Esseqnibo  wa-^  settled  by  the  Dutch 
in  1627,  and  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
1781,  but  was  restored  in  1788.  It  was  again 
taken  in  .^inco  which  it  has  remained  a 

British  colony. — Esskqi  ibo,  a  large  river  tra- 
fwring  the  above  district,  formed  by  the  uni<m 
of  several  small  streams  which  rise  in  tho  Sierra 
Aricua  or  Acaray,  near  the  8.  boundary  of  the 
tmitotj,  flows  ^.&«Dd  K.,  and  aftera  eowea 


of  about  4S0  m.,  much  of  which  lies  through 
m^ifloent  forests,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  ue 

N.  W.  jtart  of  the  colony,  by  an  cstnarj  14  m. 
wide.  It  forms  many  islands,  8  or  4  of  which, 
of  considerable  size,  are  in  its  estuary.  Tho 
manatif  or  river  cow.  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
peri  or  omak,  a  ToradooB  Ush  about  d  feet  long, 
remarkable  for  the  strcngtli  of  its  jaw=!  and 
t«^eih,  are  inhabitants  of  its  waters.  lu  en- 
trance is  dangerous  even  for  small  craft,  on  ac- 
count of  nameronB  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
its  course  is  obetmcted  hy  several  falls  and 
rapid tho  lowest  of  which  aro  50  m.  from  its 
mouth.  They  can  be  passed  by  small  vessels, 
thotigh  not  without  danger.  At  a  distance  of 
45  m.  fhnn  the  sea,  where  it  enters  the  low 
plain,  the  river  is  a  ndle  wide,  and  gradually 
increases  in  width  to  its  mouth.  One  of  its 
s<iurccs  was  reucikod  by  Sir  K.  Schoinburgk,  ia 
lat.  0*  41'  N.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Ripnnnny  or  Rupunoony  (220  m.  long),  Kasse- 
roony,  and  Cuyuni.  The  Dutch  formerly  had, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  indigo,  cacao,  and 
cnlton  plantations,  all  traces  of  which  are  UOW 
covered  by  tiie  dense  vegetation  of  tiie  fiaresta. 
Gold  has  been  found  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  stream. 

ESSEX,  the  name  of  counties  in  .eevend  of 
tho  United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Vt., 
bounded  N.  by  Canada,  and  E.  by  the  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  from  New  llampif>liiro ; 
area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,650.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  from  Port- 
land to  Hontrcal.  Tho  surface  is  rough  and 
moantainous,  with  numerous  small  lakes  and 
ponds  scattered  over  it.  The  soil  is  well  water- 
ed, but,  except  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Connecticut, 
not  remarkable  for  fertility.  Potatoes,  oats, 
and  grass  are  the  staples.  In  1850  the  prodac* 
tiona  amounted  to  M,1S4  hnsheto  of  potatoes^ 
45,597  of  oats,  1 1,972  tons  of  haj-,  29?,615  Ibsi. 
of  hotter,  ami  12-2,321  of  cheese.  There  wero 
8  ciiurclies  in  the  county,  and  l,Gfiij  pujiils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Organized  in  1792,  and 
named lirom  Bseez,  England.  Capital,  GuildhaiL 
IT.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Ma.ss.,  bounded  N.  by  New 
Uainptiliirc,  and  £.  and  S.  E.  by  tho  Atlantic 
and  Massachusetts  bay,  and  traversed  by  the  Ips- 
wich and  Merrimaol^  rivers^  the  hitter  of  which 
is  navigable  aa  fiw  aa  Haverhill  by  vessels  of 
200  tons ;  area,  about  500  sq.  in. ;  ])op.  in  1855, 
151,018.  Tho  surface  is  generally  rough  and 
the  soil  hard  and  rocky.  It  is  carefully  cnlti- 
vated,  however,  and  in  manyplaoes  has  been 
rendered  very  productive.  The  chief  sovrcea 
of  wealth  arc  commerce  and  tho  fisheries,  tw 
tho  prosecution  of  wUidi  the  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  broken  by  beautiful  h«ja  O&rs  great  ad- 
vantages. The  interior  towns  are  extensively 
ent'aged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  shoes, 
and  cotton.  The  productions  in  IS.jj  wero 
186,026  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1.2f.()  of  wheat, 
18,192  of  rye,  80,355  of  oats,  2:ii>,28C  of  pota- 
toes, 36,394  tons  of  hay,  and  533,853  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  SO  cotton  mills,  28  woollen 
mlUa^  9  eaipet  lactoria^  1  worsted  ftotoiyi  1 


linen  factoiy,  1  isHk  fketorr,  00  fergw,  6  nuum- 

factories  of  steam  enfjinc  s  and  toilers,  8  of  other 
machinery,  4  of  iron  railing,  &c.,  4  of  paper,  7B 
Hf  oora,  coaches,  and  wag^na,  28  of  soap  and 
candles,  9  of  gas,  3  distillerios,  4  brawoiiM,  09 
tanneries,  und  15  boat  yarH<i.  In  16S0  itmifl 
2.i  iiL  W ^papers  and  mafiii/iius,  and  204  church- 
es. Kailroads  leading  to  Bu»ton,  Gloucester, 
PlortsDiouth,  Portlmd,  Manchester,  and  numer- 
ous other  places,  pass  through  the  county.  It 
was  organize*!  in  1642.  Seats  of  justice,  Sulent, 
Ipswich,  uihI  Ncwbiiryport.  III.  A  N.  co. 
of  N.  bordering  on  Lake  Chainplain,  and 
partly  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  river  Au  Sa- 
\>h  ;  area,  1,C56  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1855,  28,539. 
The  country  along  the  lake  shore  is  tolerably 
level,  but  the  N.  W.  part  is  or ohi/kmI  l>y  tlio  Adi- 
rondac  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  thick 
forests.  Tahawus  or  Mt.  Marcy,  5,8:i7  fvi  t  hi>:!i, 
is  the  ])rni(  ii*;il  suiiiinit,  and  the  lii^liost  in  the 
stuto.  The  rouiity  is  dr;iiiiL-d  by  the  head  wnters 
of  IIu<ls(>n  river,  iiiul  by  lUxiijiK't  iiiid  Serosa 
rivers,  which  aAbrd  valuable  water  power,  and 
lias  nnmeroas  small  but  picturesque  lakes.  The 
soil  if  vvi  11  ivutered  and  productive,  yielding  fair 
crops  (ii  Indiiui  corn,  hay,  and  potatoen.  The 
productions  in  1865  were  46,403  bushels  of 
wheat,  106,860  of  Indian  oorn,  284,946  of  oat^s 
S18,0S1  ofpotatoea,  80,140  tons  of  hay,  625,540 
Ib-i.  of  butter,  and  l"4,7"r)  of  word.  There  were 
8  wotdkii  uiilU,  2  carding  iaill!«,  25  iron  manu- 
factories, 2  furnaces,  1  paper  mill,  10  grist  mills, 
78  eav  miUa,  8  newspaper  officea,  176  schools, 
«nd  61  ehurehee.  Iron,  limestone,  plnmbago, 
and  marble  are  the  principal  nurioral-i.  The 
WXDiy  was  formed  from  a  port  of  Clinton  in 
1700.  Capital,  Elizabetl,t..>v'n.  IV.  A  N.  E. 
00.  of  N.  bounded  £.  hj  Pasiido  river,  New- 
ark b«7,  end  Statra  Idsnd  wnmd,  and  W.  by 
Passaic  river;  area  in  l^i'S  (since  which  time 
Union  oo.  has  been  fortiaHl  from  its  S.  partX 
400  tq.in. ;  pop.  95, 1 W.  The  general  character 
of  the  surface  is  level,  but  t^re  are  two  ele- 
Tated  ridges  in  the  western  part  known  as  Ffrst 
and  Second  nimmtaiuH.  Much  of  tho  soil  is 
highly  fertile,  producing  grain,  ix^ttatoes,  and 
good  pasturage.  In  1850  it  yielded  297,076 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  151,765  of  oats,  159,148 
of  potatoes,  29,2S7  tons  of  hay,  and  878,233  lbs. 
ftf  butter.  Tlii-ro  were  0  cutlerj*  and  16  edge 
tool  manufactories,  i;^  imn  founderies,  8  brohs 
foonderies,  1  typo  fonndery,  13  machine  shops, 
11  patent  leather  manufactories,  16  flonr  mills, 
15  paper  mills,  3  manufactories  of  India  rubber, 
8  of  woollen,  '2  of  cotton,  2  of  shawls,  and  a 
great  number  of  minor  establishments.  There 
were  80  church  oh,  t»  newspaper  offices,  7,476 
pnjdls  attending  public  school^  nnd  3,714  at- 
tending acaderaie;^  and  uthur  scho<ds.  Tlio 
New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  central,  and  Morris 
and  Essex  railroads,  and  the  Morris  canal  inter- 
sect tlie  county.  Organized  in  1710.  Capital, 
Newark.  V.  An  E.  rn.  of  Va..  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Ilappaliannock  river ;  area,  about  ISOO  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1S50,  10,200,  of  wlioin  0,7tl2  were  slavoa. 

It  has  an  nnoven  snriace  in  the  W.  part  \  the 


BoQ  is  generally  sandy,  of  little  nalnn!  fertflltj-, 

but  greatly  improvecl  by  the  we  of  marl,  giiano, 
and  Time.  The  chief  staples  are  wheat  and  In- 
dian com.  The  productions  in  1850  nniounted 
to  801,696  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104^840  of 
wheat,  and  67,747  lbs.  of  batter.  There  w«i« 
11  churches,  and  S16  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1692. 
Capital,  Tappaliannoek.  Value  of  real  estate  In 

1856,  $2,069,435. 
ESSEX,  a  8.      co.  of  Canada  West,  com- 

))risinj^  a  peninsula  betw  een  Ijikc!*  St.  Clair  and 
Huron,  and  having  an  area  of  077  ^j.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1861,  16,817.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
Western  railway,  the  W.  terminus  of  which  is 
at  Windsor  in  this  county.    Capital,  Sand- 

U  i  I  1 1 . 

ESSEX,  a  county  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ei^- 
land,  bounded  S.  by  the  river  Tbomee;  greatest 
ku^'tli  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  60  m;  greatest 
breadth.  45  m ;  area,  1.657  sq.  m. :  pop.  in 
1851,  869,318.  Except  in  the  N.  W..  where 
there  is  a  continual  8uoce8«ion  of  bill  and  dale, 
the  sur&ce  is  nearly  level,  and  in  the  8.  and  E.  ii 
partly  occupied  by  larfjo  rnarslK-*.  The  gni!  is 
fertile,  mid  the  fanus  are  accounitd  among  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  (irain,  especially  wheat, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  tlie  staple  pro- 
dnetion.  The  prodnction  m  veal,  for  wnidi 
Es-iex  isfanion-;  f<  vm  an  important  branch  of 
agricultural  intiustry.  Valuable  fisheries  and 
oyster  beds  furnish  employment  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  coast  and  atyacent  irianda.  About 
15,000  bushels  of  oysters  are  takm  tywf  sea* 
son,  and  a  capital  of  between  £60,000  and 
i;80,0o0  is  invested  in  the  trade.  Silk  is  man- 
ufactured, and  straw  ])hLit  is  made  for  London 
use.  ^nie  prineipal  channels  of  oommanicatiiiB 
are  the  Esstem  Ooontles  n^aj  and  the  rirers 
Thames,  Lea,  Stort,  Chclmer,  Stonr,  and  Colne. 
Chelmsford,  the  county  town,  Colciiester,  Har- 
wich, and  Maldon  are  tlie  chief  towns.  The 
county  returns  4  members  to  parliament. 

ESSEX,  Eabls  or.  See  Dxmsvz. 

ESSLING.    See  AflPRRX. 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  WOrtemberg.  G<»r- 
many,  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  tiie  same  nmne, 
situated  on  the  Neckar,  on  tlie  railway  to  and  7 
m.  E.  of  Stuttgart ;  pop.  7,920.  It  is  a  very  ac- 
tive coininercial  and  inanufacturiiifi  town.  The 
lucuniotives  made  there  are  celebrated,  as  also  a 
species  of  wino  called  Enlinger  Champagner. 
It  contains  a  normal  school,  a  school  /or  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  ragged  school,  and  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  cure  of  nervous  affections.  In 
Uio  neighborhood,  on  the  Kothenbet^,  is  situ- 
s' the  Greek  chapel,  which  contains  tha 
fitatnoi?  of  the  four  evangelists  bjr  Daoneekw 
and  Thorwaldsen. 

ESTAIXG,  CiiAKi.ES  Til  l  T  i:,  count  d',  a 
French  naval  officer,  bom  at  the  chatcan  of 
BuTe),  In  AuToigne;  in  1790,  eseoated  tn  Fiarb, 
April  2S,  1794.  He  first  .ioined  the  army,  serv- 
ed in  the  East  Indies  under  Lally  as  bri;;adior, 
and  was  ma<le  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Mmlrivs 
in  1759,  but  released  on  parole.  lie  then  entvr- 
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«a  the  lucffy  mH  hiflletoA  grnt  Aunage  on  tte 

Enjrli-h  in  the  East,  but  on  his  return  was  cap- 
tured near  Lorient  by  the  British  cruisers.  The 
trfljfmept  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Ports- 
month,  on  pretence  tliat  lie  hrul  broken  the 
parole  ^ivt  u  ut  Madra>,  led  him  to  vow  eternal 
hatred  to  England ;  and  in  1778,  having  reach- 
ed ihe  grade  of  UeatoDanfc-ffenrnd  of  the  navy* 
end  renised  the  nmk  of  Tiee-admira!,  he  toMC 
command  of  n  fleot  of  If!  vessob  designed  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  iStates.  He  arrived  in 
Delaware  baj  in  July,  and  in  Angnst  made  a  dem- 
onstration iiL'ainst  Newport,  obliging  the  British 
to  destroy  G  ut' t  heir  frigate  lying  there,  but  failed 
in  the  main  object,  owintt  to  the  ittabUity  of 
the  Americans  to  come  to  his  support  in  proper 
•euon.  His  fleet  was  soon  after  shattered  in  a 
»torm,  while  endeavoring  to  come  to  action 
with  the  ahira  of  Lord  Howe;  whereupon  ho 
prooeeded  to  Boston  to  refit,  affcer  a  eharp  quar- 
rel with  Gen.  Pnllivan,  wlio  wither!  him  to  re- 
new the  attack  upon  Newport.  The  ooont-a 
eonne  was  Utterly  oondemncd  hr  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  some  even  accused  him  of  per- 
lidy ;  but  in  the  prettent  instance  he  eeems  to 
liave  l>een  rnUnl  by  his  own  officers,  with  whom 
it  H  Kud  that  his  rapid  promotion  on  exebang 
iiv^  the  land  fbr  the  naviU  service  made  him 
unpopular.  Having  refitted,  be  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  failed  iu  an  effort  to 
take  Saint  Lncia,  but  made  Umself  master  of 
the  islands  of  Saint  Vincent  and  firciiiida,  and 
had  an  indecisive  engagement  with  Admiral  By- 
ron. In  S^t.  1779,  he  appeared  off  Savannah 
with  the  purpose  of  acting  against  that  city  in 
concert  with  Gen.  Lincoln  ;  but  having  lirst  lost 
a  favorable  opp(»rtunity  for  attack  by  giving  the 
British  time  to  complete  their  defences  luider 
eo?er  of  a  tmoe,  he  next  mined  Ihe  enteroHse 
by  a  precipitate  a-saiiU  when  he  shonld  tiavo 
besieged  in  I'unn.  la  this  action  Folaski  was 
killed,  and  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
He  returned  t*)  Frunee  in  1780,  was  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  uotable^  iu  17^7,  was  chosen 
commandant  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles 
in  1789,  and  afterward  went  to  reside  in  Paris, 
where  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  the  na- 
tional guard.  He  gave  in  liis  huhmiHsion  to  tiie 
■aeerobly  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  was  made 
admiral  and  pot  on  the  retired  in  1703,  hot 
falling  Tinrkrtho  °!Ti<7picionof  the  terrorist^  was 
finally  le<l  to  the  guillotine. 

ESTATE  (LatstofiM),  in  law,  a  term  nsuallj 
expressing  an  interest  in  lands,  though  in  a 
general  sense  it  is  Sfjplied  to  both  real  and  jier- 
f-oiial  |»r(>i)«  rt_v,  !us  we  s<jmotime8  see  in  wills  and 
the  like.  But  when  used  with  a  discriminatire 
rigniffeation  to  dceignato  the  nature  and  limft 

I'll  tli'"  iiitere>t,  it  jjro|)erly  relatt'S  to  lands  only. 
We  shall  in  tiiis  article  merely  define  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  estates,  without  goin^  into  an 
extended  illustration  of  their  Icjjal  mcidents. 
L  An  estate  of  inheritance,  which  is  sometimes 
eatprcmedby  the  term  fee.  Thus  when  we  say  a 
man  has  the  fee  of  lands,  it  is  meant  that  ho 
has  on  inheritable  estate;  and  in  the  United 


Statas,  where  there  Is  no  limitation  to  partien' 

lar  heirs,  it  is  niulerstood  to  bo  tlie  entire  pro- 
prietorship of  the  lands.  But  in  England  tliero 
are  estates  of  inheritanoe  in  fee  simple  and  fee 
t.ii!,  t!ie  former  being  an  osta»o  -vliich  deset-nds 
to  n  mau's  general  heirs,  tlie  iata-r  Deing  limited 
to  certain  specifiedhoir8,a8forinstance  toamanV 
issne  male  or  female,  or  to  the  han  of  his  body 
begotten  of  a  certain  wife.  By  snch  limitations, 
althoujjh  the  estate  descends  to  the  particular 
heirs,  yet  failing  them  it  reverts  to  the  grantor 
or  snpposed  original  proprietor,  instead  of  d^ 
Bcending  to  a  man's  ^neral  heirs;  and  so  far 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  enjoyment 
die  estate^  heoause  a  man  is  perpctoatod  in  and 
represented  by  his  heirs.  In  this  sense  a  fee 
simple  is  deemed  an  absolute  ownership,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  fee  tail,  which  is  limited  in  de- 
scent. Another  distinction,  however,  was  more 
important,  viz. ;  that  white  the  fhnner  oonld 
be  conveyed  or  deviscfl,  the  latter  in  theory 
could  not  be,  yet  practically  it  could  bo  alien- 
ated by  a  partkmlar  form  of  proceeding  called 
a  common  recovery.  Yet  a  fee  simple  is  not 
necessarily  the  entire  proprietorship,  lur  it  may 
be  subject  to  encumbrances  by  mortgage  or 
judgment  and  otherwise ;  and  smaller  estates, 
as  a  lease  for  years,  may  be  carved  ont  of  it, 
thou^:h  in  such  case  it  would  he  more  [iroperto 
call  the  principal  osteto  a  fee  simple  in  rever- 
sion or  reminder.  There  are  also  qualified  or 
determinable  estates  of  inheritance,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  estate  may  be  determined  by  some 
contingency,  and  yet  the  eoutin^'ent  y  may  nevw 
happen,  and  therefore  by  possibility  the  estate 
will  he  pcipetual.  The  illustrations  of  this  spe- 
cies of  mhcritance  are  for  the  most  part  hypo- 
thetical, as  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  so  long  as 
St.  Panics  ohnroh  shall  stand.  Sometimes  the 
qualification  is  residence  in  a  particular  place. 
Or  again,  there  may  be  a  restriction  tliat  the 
person  taking  the  estate  shall  not  marry,  an 
mstanco  of  vMi  !i  we  have  iu  the  case  of  a  de- 
vise by  a  mail  lu  hi-*  wife  on  condition,  that  she 
shall  continue  a  widow.  When  by  the  limita- 
tion an  estate  is  to  last  till  a  certain  event,  there 
is  until  the  event  happen  on  lnberit8n«esal;}eet 
to  being  determined;  th()Up;li  if  the  event  be- 
come impossible,  then  the  estate  is  converted 
into  a  fte  simple  absolnto.  A  oonveyanoe  bj 
the  owner  of  a  determinable  foe  will  of  course 
be  subject  to  the  qualification  or  contingency 
npon  which  the  estate  depends.  It  inaj  Im  a 
question,  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they  reside  in  a  certain 

Elace,  what  the  effect  {^f  alieiuitioa  would  be; 
at  probabljr  the  same  rule  would  apply,  via. : 
that  it  would  be  ivM  to  the  extnit  of  the 

Tv^ht  which  the  prantce  himself  had,  bnt  wonld 
be  defeated  by  a  breach  of  the  condition.  If 
this  wonld  be  ineonrittMit  witli  the  nature  of 
the  estate,  the  restriction  would,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, be  void  under  the  statutory  rule  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
whereby  the  power  of  alienation  cannot  be  sua* 
pendcd  by  any  limitation  oroooditionwhatefTMr 
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for  a  loonr  period  than  two  Uy«B  In  Uiag  at 
the  crMUon  of  fbe  ertirt«.  II.  An  eatate  tar 

life.  TLiB  may  be  either  hy  oxpri'ss  j^rnrit  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Of  the  laltur  kiud  arc  duwer 
and  curtesy,  the  resjHJctive  interests  of  tl>e  wife 
and  hosband,  each  m  the  lands  of  the  other,  in 
case  of  sur^-ivorshin.  Estates  for  life  as  well  as 
inheritance  are  incladed  in  the  couniKin  (Iciioin- 
ination  of  freehold  (liberum  tentmtntum) ; 
which  term  aeenu  to  hava  been  derived  from 
the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  by 
livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  delivery  of  possession 
according  to  the  form  of  feudal  investiture. 
Otlier  estates  which  were  of  an  inferior  nature 
COidd  be  transferred  witbottt  tlii»  fnrniaiity.  It 
was  cliifily.  liowcvor.  fts  fi  diMiiictiun  from 
copylu>ld  (.■■•-tatcs  tliut  the  tiTUi  wsv-s  Used.  Tha 
copylii>l<l  wiis  oriixiiially  an  estaitc  at  the  mere 
wiU  of  the  lord,  but  became  established  by  pro- 
■eription,  the  evidence  of  which  was  In  the  roOa 
of  tfio  conrt'*  baron,  whence  the  estate  was  said 
to  hu  liehl  by  cujjy  of  court  roll ;  and  althoupth 
it  tlius  bt-oanie  mdcpcndent  of  the  will  of  the 
lord,  it  was  ^jil  deemed  a  base  tenure,  aud  tlte 
form  of  eoDTeyuioe  was  by  sorrandMr  to  the 
Inr  l,  and  a  new  prant  by  bim  to  the  aliencp, 
adiuittiug  him  to  bo  tof>aut  of  the  eoiiyhold 
u^wn  the  same  tt  rtns  by  which  the  estate  had 
been  formerly  held.  An  estate  for  life  may  be 
either  for  the  lifb  of  the  tenant  himself  or  of 
another  person.  Tfic  latter  is  ti:*nally  desig- 
nated as  an  estate  yar  autre  vie.  III.  Estates 
less  than  freehold  are  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
at  will,  or  bj  sufferance.  The  first  b  for  a 
dafiinte  period ;  but  wbatOTer  may  be  the  length 
of  the  period,  even  if  it  sliould  1)c  a  tlioii?iand 
years,  it  is  still  inferior  tu  a  fieehuld,  and  is 
daesed  in  law  with  chattel  interests.  Thos, 
npon.  the  death  of  the  tenant,  his  lease  is  in- 
cluded with  tiie  personal  property  to  be  adtnin- 
istcroJ  a3  assets-,  instead  of  g«iin<;  U>  the  heir. 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  by  sttUnt^i,  leaser  for 
a  tei-m  of  years  are  denominated  chattels  real ; 
they  are  made  sulyeot  to  the  lien  of  a  Jndpoantt 
bat  are  to  be  admintstered  as  persons!  estate 
by  an  esecntor  or  admini'^trixtor.  An  estate 
held  by  the  deceased  for  the  life  of  anotiier  per- 
son is  incluiled  under  the  same  roles.  An  es- 
tate at  will  was  when  lauds  were  occupied  by 
the  tenant  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  but 
without  any  agreement  as  to  the  time  the  ten- 
ant should  be  permitted  to  remain.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  azist  at  present^  ss  the  coarts 
now  bold  a  tenancy  where  no  certain  term  is 
agreed  upon  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  rea- 
sonable notice  must  be  given  of  tlic  intention  to 
terminate  it.  The  circumstance  that  distin- 
gnishes  the  two  kinds  of  tcn^mcy  is  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  certain  rent,  wbicli  may  be  either  by 
express  agreement^  or  by  imj>lie!ition  from  the 
receipt  of  rent.  If  a  certain  rent  is  payable,  it 
ooostitutes  an  estate  from  year  to  year ;  bat  if 
neither  rent  nor  tfane  of  ooenpatim  be  speoifledi 
it  would  be  n  tenaney  nt  will.  An  estate  by 
suiTeranco  is  wiiere  the  tenant  has  bc^n  in  pos- 
session hj  harM  tltla,  bnt  wronffolly  hoMa 


over  after  the  determfaution  of  bi>  interesL  In 
audi  a  ease  tile  tenant  helda  bj  the  mere  laelMa 

of  the  landlord,  luid  is  subject  to  being  tnmed  ' 
out  by  sununiiry  proceedings.  But  any  act  of 
the  landlord  affirming  the  wrongful  holdiqg^  M 
receipt  of  rent,  would  convert  Uie  naked  oeen* 
pancy  into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  sad  b 
tin  n  ifi  t(  rrjiinable  only  at  th<'  end  of  tlie  year. 
One  nioiitb'H  uuti(%  to  quit  is  required  by  stat- 
ute in  New  York  before  taking  somnutfy  pio- 
ceedings ;  but  6  months^  notice  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  landlord  to  proceed  by  action  of 
ejectment.  The  English  statute  of  frauds  (29 
Charles  11.),  which  has  been  generally  re^nacted 
in  the  United  StatMi  nqirirea  leases  for  a  term 
of  more  than  one  ye.ir  to  be  in  writing ;  and  in 
the  state  uf  New  York  a  lea«e  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding 3  years  must  bo  recorded,  or  it  will  be 
inoperative  against  subscaucnt  bona  jiile  pur- 
diasers.  Another  distiaetMm  in  tlie  nature  of 
estates  has  reference  to  the  time  wlu-n  the  ripbt 
!9  reducible  to  pt^session.  The  rijrht  may  exist 
prospectively,  and  it  is  then  termetl  an  estate 
in  expectancy.  It  is  of  two  kinds :  one  created 
by  the  act  or  ptttiea,  and  eidled  a  remainder; 
the  other  by  oi^ration  of  law,  and  called  a  re- 
version. An  estate  in  remainder  is  wltat  re- 
mains after  a  particular  estate,  either  for  years 
or  life,  to  take  effe<^  in  pcsseasicMi  immediately 
after  sudi  estate,  and  nmst  be  created  at  tfn 
same  time,  though  limited  to  comriK  nee  in  pos- 
session at  a  future  time.  Thui^  if  «  life  e«4ate 
be  granted  to  A,  with  remainder  to  B  for  life, 
and  remainder  to  O  in  fee,  here  are  two  r»< 
nalnden  to  eonnnence  in  fotnre,  and  the  whets 
projierty  constitutes  bnt  one  c-tute.  Yet  in  or- 
dinai-y  phraseology,  where  there  is  but  ouo  re- 
mainder including  the  whole  rasidne  of  the  es* 
tate,  the  fee  is  said  to  be  in  the  person  to  whoB 
each  Umltatton  is  made.  An  estate  In 
sion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  fjrant- 
o>r  or  his  heirs  or  in  tlio  heirs  of  a  te^uuor  after 
the  determination  of  a  particular  estate  granted 
or  devised.  The  estate  reverts  by  operation  of 
law,  and  a  reservation  to  the  grantor  by  the 
deed  would  liave  no  effect,  being  only  what  the 
law  itself  pre.scriiH>s.  A  contingent  remainder 
la  when  the  limitation  depend  npon  a  contin- 
genoy  which  is  uncertain  or  may  not  occur  till 
after  the  determination  of  the  particular  es- 
tate ;  ilionpii  it  is  held  that  mk  H  ( ontingency 
must  nut  bu  a  remote  possibility,  m  if  the  lim- 
itation sliould  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  child  not  yet 
bom.  A  single  illustration  of  this  kind  of  es- 
tate will  be  sufficient.  If  a  grant  be  made  to 
A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  lu  irs  of  B, 
and  IJ  should  survive  A,  inasmuch  as  ho  cannot 
have  heirs  while  living,  the  remainder  would 
fail ;  l>ut  if  the  limitation  be  to  A  antl  \\  during 
their  joint  lives,  with  reuiaiuder  to  the  .«snrTi- 
vor,  Iiere  the  reinaindcr  will  t.ike  effect.  th<iugh 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  person  who  will  liave 
the  benefit  of  it.  An  executory  devise  i«  a  di^ 
position  of  an  estate  by  will  which  wr nl^l  not 
be  valid  if  made  by  deed,  as  a  limituiiun  of  a 
etrntingent  rcsnahimr.  The  distinotton  ii  ibal 
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the  reraai'Kl-  r  must  take  offoct  immediately 
i^oa  the  determinatioa  of  the  particohu*  estate 
or  Boi  at  all';  whereas  an  exeontmr  deviae  is 
pood  without  a  particular  estate  to  support  it. 
Thofl  if  a  devtM>      made  to  A,  to  take  eflfect 
on  his  marriage,  in  this  case  until  such  marriage 
the  fit'  (li-s<x-n(l."i  to  the  heir  at  law,  subject  to 
Wuig  divested  hj  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition.   There  is  htill  another  distinction  of 
•Males  nrowioff  out  of  the  uataro  of  the  poseea- 
rioB,  mSler  wmdi  head  are  elaasod  Joint  tenan- 
cj,  tenancy  in  common,  and  coparcenary.  Tlio 
latt  of  these,  which  u  &  descent  of  an  inheri- 
Inee  to  female  heirs,  in  whidi  case  they  take 
aaeqoal  illtere^t  in  the  entire  estate,  hut  witli- 
oat  being  subject  to  the  rule  which  applied  to 
joint  tenanoj  aa  to  the  right  of  the  survivor  to 
the  whole,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States, 
at  leaitt  is  not  distinguishable  from  a  tenancy  in 
oommoo.    By  statute  the  descent  of  lands  is  to 
all  the  diildren,  male  and  female,  who  hold  as 
taMnta  in  eommon.  80  joint  tenanejr,  the  p** 
collar  feature  of  which  19  that  the  whole  es- 
tate vests  in  the  survivor,  has  been  abolished 
in  this  ooontrj,  except  in  respect  to  executors 
ind  other  trustees,  and  except  also  wbpn  it 
is  expressly  declared  in  the  deed  or  will  crijat- 
ing  ttio  estate  tlmt  it  is  to  be  held  in  joint  ten- 
•aey.  In  all  other  cases,  where  there  is  a  pos- 
MMOtt  of  lands  hy  several  persoas  without  any 
tfcpanition  into  specific  parts,  it    a  tenancy  in 
eoDunon;  add  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
tboeid  all  hold  hj  the  s«ne  title,  or  have  an 
equal  interest;  it  is  sufficient  if  each  has  an  in- 
tercut, Olid  that  it  is  undivided.  Such  an  inter- 
Sit  can  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  same  as 
property  held  in  severalty,  and  partition  may  be 
oompoUed  by  either  party  on  application  to  a 
competent  court.    Various  equitable  interests 
la  hnds  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Tsusis. 
•-^We  have  thus  far  considered  estatea  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature  only;  but  there  are  also  incor- 
ioroHl  estates,  Buch  as  rents,  cn<««ments, 
not  the  general  principles  applical>lo  to  the 
one  class  will  also  apjily  to  the  other;  and 
whai»iver  there  may  be  peculiar  to  any  partio- 
olsr  species  of  incorporeal  estate  will  be  traat> 
id  ooder  the  appropriate  head. 

fiSTE,  a  priucelv  house  ef  Italy,  from  whteh 
scTeral  European  dynasties  are  descended.  Its 

eealovy  is  o(HiflictiDg  until  the  Otb  century, 
a  wUoh  period  it  is  traceable  to  the  petty 
peiaces  who  held  Tpsoanv  and  other  Italian 
itstes  as  imperial  fiefs  under  the  Curlovingiun 
emperors.  The  name  of  Este  was  derived  from 
tbeoastle  and  town  of  Este  (anc.  At4»U\  15  m. 
ftesi  Padua,  formerly  a  lioman  colony  of  soino 
note,  and  now  a  town  of  about  inliabi- 
taotflia  the  Venetian  dekgatioa  of  Padua.  The 
tnic  Inmediale  fonnder  of  the  booM  was  AI- 
oerto  Azzo  11.  (tx.rn  906,  died  1097).  By  judi- 
wwis  manage  men  t  and  by  grants  from  the  em- 
of  Germany  he  added  to  the  fiefe  and 
■mors  whieli  he  lutd  inherited  from  his  father 
iai  QDcIe  uQiil  they  reached  the  number  of  about 
inoMlBg  tha  maigntfiala  m  aMfqjidaate  of 


Esite.  By  bis  sons  Guelfo  TY.  f^elf)  and  Folco 
the  Este  family  was  divided  into  two  great  Gier' 
man  and  Italian  branottee.  Guelfo  IV.  was  IiX* 
berto  Azzo's  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife.  Kunitza 
or  Kunigundo,  a  Bavarian  princess  of  the  Ger* 
man  house  of  WeU^  who  counted  their  ancestry 
back  to  the  times  of  Oharlemange.  He  inher- 
ited from  his  uncle  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and 
the  march  of  Verona,  and  sncieeded  to  the 
dnkedom  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  Thrungh  his  de> 
soendants,  the  Bavarian  dnkes,  Henry  the  Proud 
and  Henry  the  Lion,  ho  hecatnc  the  ]>r<ifreiiltor 
of  the  elder  or  German  brunch  of  the  lioutte  of 
I'^ste,  from  whicb  the  lines  of  Brunswick  and 
IIaTU)v<T  (known  also  hy  the  nnmc  of  £.ste- 
Gu<  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  England 
are  descended.  Folco  I.  (1060-1185),  one  of 
Alberto  Azzo*8  sons  by  his  2d  wife  Garsenda, 
heiress  of  the  counts  of  Maine  in  France,  becnma 
the  founder  of  the  principal  younger  or  Italian 
branch  of  the  house,  from  whence  came  tha 
foniier  dnkas  of  Ferrara  and  the  present  dukes 
of  Modena.  Folco  I.  was  succeeded  as  marqnis 
of  Este  by  his  son  Ubiz20  (died  in  1190),  who 
was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  by  the  em- 
peror of  Gennany  (1184).  and  ap|)ointec!  mt\r- 
•piis  or  imperial  vicar  of  Milan  and  GctuuL  The 
foundation  of  their  influence  in  Ferrara  was  laid 
in  the  13th  oentury  hy  the  marriage  of  a  mar^ 
qois  of  Este  with  HftroheeeUa,  the  last  offspring 
of  the  Adelardi  fainily.  'lie  popular  leaders  ot 
the  Guclphs  against  the  powerful  Gliibelline 
family  Tanrello.  This  marriage  secured  to  the 
Este  family  a  grest  politic.^l  influence,  and  the 
i>ujit»ession  of  Ferrara  and  of  other  important 
Italian  towns.  A zzo  VI,  (IITO-ISIS)  was  placed 
in  1208  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Fer* 
rara  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  (iuelphs  against  Ezzclino, 
the  champion  of  the  Gbtbellinea.  Azzo  VIL 
(190B>1S64)  defeated  Ezxelitto,  and  was  hailed 
as  the  saviour  of  I/Oinbardy.  Ubizzo  TIT.  and 
Nicolo  I.,  suns  and  succes-^ors  of  Aldohrandiiio 
II.,  took  possession  of  Modena,  May  13,  1886. 
Their  brother  liinaldo  died  durinf^  the  siecre  of 
that  citv,  iJec,  SI,  13:j5;  Nicolo  died  May  1, 
1346,  and  Ubizzo  in  May,  1352.  The  titles'  of 
duke  of  Modena  and  Kqjgio  and  of  Ferrara  were 
ibrmslly  oonlbrred  vpon  the  marquis  Borm  of 
Este  (died  in  1471),  the  former  in  1452  hy  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  at  a  subse- 
quent period  hy  Paul  II.,  who  held  Ferrara  aa 
a  papal  fief  Borso  and  many  of  the  snceeoding 
dukes  were  distiugiashod  for  tlieir  patronage  of 
art  and  letters.  Ercolo  I.  (I4;i{-1 5(15)  was  th* 
friend  of  the  poet  Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  who  waa 
often  employed  in  his  service.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguisluMl  visitors  of  his  brilliant  court  was  the 
youthful  Aritisto,  who  allcrwanl  became  the 
protig*  of  Eroole^s  sons,  Oardinal  Ippolito  of 
K-fe  (1470-1520)  and  Alfonso  I.,  the  husband 
of  Lncrezia  Borgia  (1466-1684).  who  »uccvuded 
his  father  as  dnke  or  Ferrara  ana  Modena.  Thla 
cardinal  of  Esto  wa"?  the  ftame  prelate  who  !)e- 
came  so  jealous  of  his  natural  brother  Giulio 
thai  ha  waa  Mooaed  of  having  cBoaed  bim  to  ha 
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blinded.  He  ninst  not  bo  confonnded  with  his 
nephew,  Cardinal  Inpolito  of  Este,  the  voonger, 
abruther  of  Alt'onso^s  80cccMor,£rcoIe  II.  (1508- 
151 D).  who  built  the  Estensian  villa  at  TivoU 
near  Uoino,  Ercole  II.  was  saccecdcd  by  Al- 
fonso II.,  ulio  was  the  last  legitiinate  prince  of 
the  house  of  Este,  wkoee  court  was  renowned 
fbr  its  splondor,  and  whose  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  hh  f-i-tors  Lncixviu  arid  especially  Eloonora, 
are  a.<v<toeiatcd  witii  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  p<x-t 
Torqtiato  Tasaow  The  power  of  the  Este  family 
in  Forrara  expired  with  Alfonso  II.,  avIio  dictl 
in  li>s;7.  His  nephew  Cesare  (a  natural  son  of 
Alfonso  I.)  succeeded  him,  but  Ferrara  was 
leiMd  bjr  Clement  ViU.  oa  a  papal  fief.  Cesare 
was  oompelled  to  evaonate  the  city,  Jan.  28, 
1698,  but  retained  the  diicliif  s  of  Mndtiui  ami 
I^ggio.  These  duchies  were  taken  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  \7Vrfttm  the  dnke  Eraole  Rinaldo  (1737- 
1803),  and  anncxe<l  to  the  Cii^alpine  rcpuWir. 
The  male  line  expired  with  him,  and  liis  only 
daughter  Maria  Beatrice  (1752-18211),  the  last 
offspring  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house  of 
Este,  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  8d  son 
of  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  familjr  of  AostriaFEste.  The  poMMsious 
of  llaam  Oarrahk  were  inherited  by  her  ofdeat 

son  Fnuicis  IV.  ( 1771>-1B4G),  who  wu-  rrinstatod 
as  diilio  uf  Mtxleiia  in  1814,  and  wiu  9uccee<ied 
by  Francis  V.,  archduke  of  Austria-Este,  who 
was  (lukL"  of  >I.)(K'!ia  in  May.  1859,  when  war 
broku  out  Lctvyvcu  Austria  tuiu  France  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  name  of  Este  was  adopted  by  the 
children  of  the  duke  of  Sussex (1774-1848)  and 
Lady  Ai)gu»ta  Mnrray  de  Ameland  (died  in 
Rome,  March  5,  1830).  The  marriage  of  the 
dake  with  Lady  Hurray  having  been  deemed  a 
'vioktionof  the  royal  marriage  act  pa."^  in  the 
reign  of  George  HI.,  it  wan  nnmillod  by  the 
prerogative  court  and  dissolved  in  Aug.  17!>4. 
Their  daughter,  Augusta  Emma  irEstc,  was  mar- 
ried in  1845  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterward 
Baron  Truro),  who  died  Nov.  11,  1866.  Their 
son,  AngiistuH  Frederic  d'Este,  a  colotul  in  the 
army,  born  Jan.  18,  17H  Deo.  1848. 

After  the  death  of  Willfam  IV.  he  dalmed  his 
rect);jriiiti<in  a.^i  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
bat  the  Uanoveriau  council  of  state,  to  whom 
bo  aabnitted  his  claim  in  1834,  refused  to  take 
it  into  con«idoratiiiii.  After  tlio  death  of  his 
father  his  claiins  to  the  dnkcduiu  of  Sussex  were 
disallowed  by  the  house  of  lords  (July  9, 1844). 

ESTERUAZY  (or  EaxTBiiaizY)  ov  GalaB' 
ntA,  a  noble  Ilnngnrian  (hmily,  who  trace  their 
origin  to  tlie  lOtli  century,  though  there  is 
BO  authentic  record  of  their  existence  till  the 
18th.  The  oldest  bnmdi  of  the  fitodly  were 
created  in  ronnt.«  of  Forchtensteln  (Hung. 
Frakuo),  and  aftiTwanl  j>rinces  of  the  empire. 
Among  its  eminent  members  were  Paul  (llim. 
Pal)  IV.  (1635-1713),  palatine  of  Hungary,  who 
contributed  among  others  to  the  deliverance  of 
Vienno  in  1683;  Niehuhis  (Miklos)  III.  (1740 
•»1790),  who  was  a  zealous  patron  of  science  and 
art,  especially  of  mnsic,  Uaydn  tiie  oompoeer 
bftving  been  Us  «lMpel  marter  for  80  7««ns 


and  Nicholas  (^Hklfis)  lY.  (1766-18331,  dts- 
tingnished  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  splendid  ^eture  gallery  at  Vienna.  It  ia 
t«aid  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  offered  to 
him  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  but  that  he  declined 
it. — Paul  Anthony  (I'ai.  Antal),  sou  of  the 
preceding,  bom  March  10,  1786,  officiated  m 
Anatrian  arabftssador  at  Tiriooa  oonrta  of  En- 
rope,  ond  for  several  years  at  that  of  St.  JiiTiic-i, 
wliere  he  lived  in  a  magnilieent style.  In  lb4^ 
he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  seat  in  the  lian- 
garian  ministry  under  Count  Loui.s  T^ift'iyanyi, 
retiring  &a  boon  aa  it  became  evidcni  timt  the 
political  independence  of  Ilungaiy  wa^  not  poa> 
sible  without  amptore  with  Austria.  He  ia  the 
present  representative  of  the  oldeat  Immch  of  the 
Plsterhdzy  family,  and  the  most  extensive  land- 
holder in  the  Austrian  empire;  hb  posses^iona 
comprisinf  raanora,  chatqwix,  viUages,  and  ea- 
tate-s  in  Hungary,  amounting  to  hundreds.  Be- 
side these  he  owns  the  manors  of  Pottenstein 
and  Schwarzltach  in  Lower  Austria,  Gnilingea  ia 
Baden,  and  Edelstetten  in  Bavaria.  The  central 
administration  of  his  Hungarian  possesj«ioii>  L? 
at  Kisenstadt,  a  town  12  m.  from  Oedenhurg; 
which  contains  a  magnificent  palace.  Ia  the 
pork  ii  an  orangery  with  400  orange  treea  and 
numerous  other  sjiccies  of  exotic  jdant.-i.  North 
of  the  town  are  the  praacly  zoological  gardens^ 
Other  celebrated  palaces  of  the  pdbee  are  in  the 
village  of  Esterliil/  (Lower  Ilungnry,  circle  of 
Oedenburg  on  the  lake  of  ^'eu.vicdl>  and  at  Vi- 
enna. The  heir  to  his  title  and  Cbtates  iit  his  &on 
l^ioaoiAa,  bora  June  26. 1817;  married  in  1848 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  who  died  Nor. 
17, 1F53.— Count  Va  i.kntixe  (V  ai  entin).  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lanschitz  branch  of  the  E.sterb4zj'  fam- 
ily, bom  Jan.  28, 1814,  was  AuHtrian  ainbaaaador 
in  Stockholm,  in  Munich,  and  from  1854  to  1858 
in  St.  Petersbui^.  Daring  the  Crimean  w  or  be 
was  deputed  (Deo.  88|  1865)  by  the  Aostrian 
court  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Ru^^^an 
government,  which  were  accepted  Jan.  11,  1S58. 

I'^TIIER  (Heb.  Hadaua),  the  name  of  a 
Persian  queen  of  Jewish  descent,  wife  of  Aha- 
anenn,  and  also  the  title  of  the  Biblical  book 
tliat  contain?!  her  history,  and  the  interesting 
narrative  of  tlie  delivery  of  the  Jews  by  her 
from  a  genera!  ma-sMiocre  that  was  to  take  place 
on  the  13tb  of  the  month  Adar,  throughout  the 
whole  Persian  empire.  The  book  is  one  of  the 
smallest  historical  works  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
taree^  ud  one  of  the  6  so  colled  MegHtotk^  and 
beto^KS  to  ti>e  Hagiographa.  It  w  written  ia 
remarkably  correc;,  !  «omewliat  incKlem 
Hebrew,  and  distingui^^hed  by  some  new  word^ 
and  the  total  abeenco  of  any  referenoe  to  God, 
notwithstanding  the  decidedly  providential, 
though  not  unnatural,  concatenation  of  the 
events  related.  It  is  chiefly  tbb  dronnutanee 
which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  of  some  critics, 
that  the  book  is  a  translation  of,  or  extract 
from,  a  Persian  chronicle,  thoiigh  its  atilhorship 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Ezra,  Mordecai,  and 
other  distiogmabed  Jowi^  Hie  book  mmtc* 
bow  the  king,  fndted  b/  bb  tIndictiT*  iniiiii> 
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Xmt  ITaman,  who  was  incensed  bythe  iodependent 
spirit  of  tho  Jew  Mortlecai,  resolved  upon  the 
masfiacrc  of  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  but 
WM  torned  from  his  wleked  purpose  by  Esther, 
■who,  inspired  by  Mordecai,  saved  her  nation  at 
tlu;  ri-'k  of  her  own  life.  .To  commemorate  the 
almost  miraculous  ealration  of  their  people, 
»d  the  destmotioD  of  their  eDemiea»  MonMcai 
and  Esther  introdaoed  the  fast  of  the  18th  of 
Adar,  the  day  of  danger,  and  tlio  fc-^tival  of 
l*ahm  or  lots,  still  celebrated  by  the  Jews  oa 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  same  month,  atdijS 
of  entertainineDt  and  joj,  aod  for  aeaiUng  pres- 
ents to  eadk  other,  and  ahns  to  the  poor.  Oa 
the  former  of  those  ilays  the  Mcfjillah  is  read  in 
till-  synagogues.  The  Perstaa  name  of  the 
f^;i<.-v[i  has  been  diffbrently  translated ;  and  that 
of  the  king  Ahasaenu,  who  reigned  firom  In- 
dia to  .Ethiopia  over  the  127  provinces  of  the 
empire  of  Peraa  aiul  Media,"  is  a  source  of  con- 
tradictory hypotheses  among  critics.  From  the 
last  king  of  Media  down  to  the  last  king  of  Per- 
sia, each  monarch  of  that  united  empire  has  had 
his  advocate.  The  claims  of  Xerxes,  the  mighty, 
laxnrious,  and  fickle  invader  of"  Greece,  arc  best 
wpported  by  his  character;  those  of  Arta- 
SCtaee  Longimanus,  by  the  aothorSty  of  the  Scp- 
tuagint  and  Jo^ei)liiis.  The  apocryplial  ad«fi- 
tions  to  the  book  cau-ed  it  to  be  violently  at- 
tacked by  Lutlier. — By  a  sin>;idar  coincidence, 
aiMther  Jewess  Esther  also  attracted  the  love  of 
•  mtglity  gentile  kiog,  Casimir  the  Great  of  Po- 
land (1  o:'J5-13TO), became  liis  nMstrci!>,  and  ean*od 
a  grvat  deal  of  good  to  her  people,  in  a  time 
of  most  barbarous  jter^ecutions.  Her  history 
lus  been  adorned  by  the  romantic  pen  of  JBer- 
nalowicz,  Bulgaria,  Bronikowskl,  JAstka,  and 
others ;  and  her  niomory  is  preserved  by  the 
tomb  of  I»bz6w,near  Cra(  ')\v.once  her  residence. 

ESTHONIA(Ger.JSiM//i«./;  Esth.  Wiroma\ 
a  government  of  European  fioada,  extending 
almis  the  S.  side  of  the  ndf  of  Finland,  having 
the  Baltic  sea  on  the  W.,  tho  government  of 
Livonia  and  Lake  Peipus  on  the  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  E.,  and  includ- 
log  Dago  and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  Baltic ; 
area,  7,993  so.  m. ;  pop.  abOQt  820,000,  consisting 
eUefly  of  Esthonians  (  formerly  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians Tchud»\  but  including  also  many  Russians, 
Gernmns  Swedes,  and  Danes.  Its  capital  is 
P^vel,  which  name  is  also  often  given  to  the 
wliole  government.  The  surface  is  generally 
low,  sandy,  rocky,  or  niarsliy.  and  is  interspersed 
witii  more  than  200  lakes,  but  produces  abun- 
dantly grains,  flax,  and  pnlse.  There  are  many 
extensive  forests  of  firs  and  birches.  The  cli- 
mate is  moist,  cold,  and  salubrious;  the  winter 
continues  for  8  months,  and  tho  transition  to 
^fXitnay  ]a  guddeu.  The  fisheries  are  productive, 
airlenltore  receives  great  attention,  and  the 
roarin;^  of  cuttle,  and  particularly  of  Bln-rp  of 
tie  meruK)  and  Saxoii  breeds,  is  an  iinporUiat 
loterest.  Latheranism  is  the  prevalent  religion, 
but  then»  are  also  many  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Anclk  The  gOTemmeot  of  Estbonia  is  divido 
il  inio  6  dlatnols^  Bevel,  HapMl,  WdaMMtaiii, 


Wesenberg,  Leal,  and  Eanda.  Its  governor  is 
under  the  orders  of  a  governor-general  who  re- 
sides at  Rifa,  and  who  has  anUiority  also  over 
Livonia  and  Oonrland.— >The  Eslhonians  are  of 

Finnish  descent,  of  slight  stature,  daring,  and 
vindictive.  They  embraced  Christianity  about 
the  beginning  of  Uie  18th  oentory,  and  felt  sue* 
ceerivdy  nnoer  the  power  of  the  merchants  of 
Bremen,  Hie  Daneif,  the  Teotonio  knights,  the 
Livonian  kniglits  fl'ort^Gluive),  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Riga  ai)d  Uugannia.  Threatened  in  1555 
Vith  conquest  by  Russia,  they  preferred  to  re- 
eognire  the  authority  of  Eric  XIV.,  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  successors  i^nvo  legal  sanctum  to 
thoriglits  of  tlio  E-sthonians  by  variou--  treatie>4, 
especially  by  that  of  Uliva  iu  lOUu.  lu  1710 
the  country  was  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  his  war  with  Charles  XII.,  and  was  definitely 
confirmed  to  Russia  by  tho  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 
1721.  Tho  ])opulation  was  from  that  time  kept 
in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  degradation,  living 
with  their  cattle  in  miserable  huts,  the  diyors  of 
which  served  also  for  windows  and  chimneys. 
Attempts  for  their  emancipation  were  made  by 
Alexanderl.in  181G,  who  founded  schiKiIsamoiig 
them.  Tho  Esthonian  lords  are  chietly  of  the 
German  raoe,  and  to  their  efforts  the  ameliora- 
tions are  to  be  attributed.  There  are  Esthonian 
popular  Rings,  of  a  naive  and  melancholy  char- 
acter, ven4itiv.d  in  the  Finnish  manner,  that  is, 
metrically  and  alUteratively.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  a  song  of  the  peasants  of  the  canton  of 
Revel,  which  has  been  sung  from  Uietinie  of 
the  introduction  of  Christiauity. 

EST.IENNE,  or  £tiknne,  a  celebrated  French 
family  of  printers.  See  Snpnasis. 

ESTIU^  an  E.  eo.  of  Ky.,  interaeoted  by  the 
ITentucky  river ;  area  abont  300  sq.  m ;  pop.  in 
1850,  5,985,  of  whom  411  were  slaves.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  water  power,  and  rich  in 
ooal  and  iron.  Ilie  aorfliioe  la  uneven  or  moan> 
tabuHH,  and  there  are  numj  eztemnve  ftnests. 
The  soil,  which  isnuKlerately  hut  not  uniformly 
fertile,  is  suitable  fur  the  production  of  grass 
anil  v:ii  i  >u9  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  If^'jO  yielded 
29 1 ,72b  bosbelsof  Indhm  com,  18^629  of  oats,  and 
24,1501hfl.of  tnhaooo.  There  were  10  churches, 
and  215  pupils  attending  public  schools.  This 
county  woj  ibrmed  in  1808,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Capt.  James  Estill,  who  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  (lie  Indians  in  1782.   Capital,  Irvine. 

ESTOVERSj  a  Norman  term,  equivalent  to 
necessaries.  Ihe  nio^t  onlinary  use  of  it  was 
in  reference  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  of  lands  to 
take  wood  necessary  for  domestio  or  forming 
purposes.  In  such  case  it  was  an  exclusive  right, 
and  related  to  wood  upon  the  leased  premises. 
But  there  could  be  also  common  of  estovers, 
tlmt  is  to  say,  a  right  of  taking  wood  from  other 
land«,  either  in  common  with  other  persons,  or 
it  might  be  an  eiclnsive  privilege  appendant  to 
a  particular  tenement.  The  alimony  of  a  wife 
who  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  incnsn  i  t  (fioro  was 
formerly  called  estovers,  and  could  be  recovered 
by  a  writ  (2«  ett<nerii$  hisitndU. 

ESTBAYS^  or  fiinuti^  dgmestio  animal^ 
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nsaallj  designated  as  cattle,  which  are  found 
"wandering  in  enclosed  lands,  and  the  owner  of 
wliioh  is  niiiitiown.  In  England  they  Wong  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  manor  on  which  thej  are 
fband,  proTided  tlmt  tfter  proclamstkm  in  the 
church  and  two  market  towns  tlie  owner  dties 
not  appear  to  claim  them  within  a  year  uud  a 
day.  In  the  old  books  estraj  s  were  described 
as  petfts  ragant,  qnod  nuUm  petit,  ffyuitur,  tel 
adcocat ;  thercforo  dugs  and  cats  were  not  in- 
cluded; a  swan  might  be,  but  no  otlicr  fowl 
In  New  York,  estraya,  which  by  statnte  are  neat 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  fonnd  In  enclosed 
grounds  between  the  rnontlia  of  Koveraber  and 
April,  may  be  sold  by  the  owner  of  snch  grounds 
wno  shall  have  taken  np  such  estrays,  upon  a 
certnin  notice  to  the  town  clerk;  the  proceeds, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  keeping  and  of  sale, 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  snperrieor  for  the  use  of 
the  town  unless  the  owner  shall  claim  the  same 
within  a  year  after  the  sale.  The  limitation  to 
that  particular  period  of  the  year  is  probably  bc- 
oaoae  at  other  times  cattle  are  often  at  large,  and 
f  nd  soffldentsiutenanoe  by  the  roadside  or  himni 
common  lands.  In  ca.sc  of  damage  done  by  rn'tle 
in  enclosed  lands,  a  different  remedy  i»  jirovidcd, 
Ti&,  by  pattiiqr  litem  in  a  pound,  ana  a  sale  by  the 
pound  master  to  pay  sncn  damngex  nnd  the  ex- 
penses of  keeping,  unless  the  owner  siiail  apiiear 
■nd  settle  the  same  within  6  days.  So  where 
cattle  are  at  large  contrary  to  village  at  town 
regnlations,  the  mdinary  proceeding  is  to  pnt 
them  in  a  pound,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  sell 
them  for  tliepayment  of  the  penalty  and  charges. 

ESTREAT  (Lat  ^traetum;  Fr.  estreU)^  a 
terra  still  in  use  in  criminal  proceedings,  by 
which  is  signified  the  extracting  ur  taking  out  a 
record  of  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  being  pim- 
ocated  in  another  court,  or  it  may  be  in  the  same 
court  To  estreat  a  recognizance  is  to  endorse 
it  by  order  of  tlio  court  for  prosecution.  The 
use  of  tiiu  term  probably  grew  out  of  thecnatom 
In  England  of  sending  all  recognizanoes  to  the 
court  of  exclicqner  to  be  pro^i  cnr<  1. 

ESTIiEES,  CiABniEi.i.K  u\  ini>trt;ii9  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  born  in  1571,  died  April  10, 1609. 
In  1590  she  met  Henry  for  the  first  time  at  the 
chateau  of  Cceuvres,  where  she  resided  with  her 
family.  She  was  fair  and  of  singularly  delicate 
complezioa;  her  eyea  were  blne»  and  combined 
in  a  remsHcablo  degree  tenderness  with  brilliancy 
of  expression;  her  !>  r'r  !:m  !  n  golden  hue,  her 
forehead  was  bold  and  lai^ge,  her  whole  presence 
was  beaminf  with  intel)i«noe  and  instmet  witii 
gentleness  and  grace.  She  inspired  the  French 
moDorch  witli  a  violent  passion,  whidi,  however, 
did  not  interrupt  her  relation  with  hsr  old  lover, 
tlie  duko  of  TVIlegarde.  The  king  eanscd  her  to 
take  M.  de  Liaocourt  for  her  nuiniual  husband, 
and  subsequently  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
ohioneae  of  Monoeaoz,  and  in  1695  to  that  of 
dnehesBofBennfiirt.  Atthesemetlmelietovbli* 
•d  riches  npon  her  in  great  profusion,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  the  owner  of  more 
than  13  estates,  some  of  which  are  to  thia  day 
pointed  oat  in  the  ridnity  c£  Plsria,  The  «k* 


traraganoe  of  frivolous  ladies  of  oar  days  dwin- 
dles into  insignificance  compared  to  the  fiabukxM 
display  of  Gabrielle  on  all  public  occa>iuris, 
Henry  would  have  divorced  himself  (as  be  af- 
terward dKd)  from  liuipiet  of  Ydow,  his  le- 
giliiiinte  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  rai>4ng  Gn- 
bricile  to  the  throne  of  Frano^  if  it  hmi  not 
been  for  his  minister  and  friend  SoUr,  who 
Was  tliL'  only  jjcrvon  with  whose  intlnonce  she 
was  unable  to  cope.  She  had  3  childreu  by 
the  king,  2  sons  end  a  daughter. 

ESTKEMADUKA,  a  province  of  Portagal, 
on  the  W.  ride  of  the  kingdom,  between  Donro, 
Beira,  AlemU^o,  and  tin  Alljiitir  ocean  ;  area, 
7,256  sq.  m. ;  poo.  806,000.  It  contains  the  cities 
of  Lisbon  and  Lcwia.  lis  soil  is  watered  and 
till  zed  by  numerous  streams,  the  principal  of 
whicli  are  the  Tagus  and  the  Soldoo.  Grains, 
frnita,  and  wines  are  produced.  It  has  suffered 
from  carthauakes,  and  has  unexplored  niine«. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  old  province  of  Spain, 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  jjeninsuhv,  conii»rising  the 
modern  provinces  of  Bad^joa  ana  Caoentf 
boanded  N.  by  the  prorinoe  of  Salamanca,  BL 
by  those  of  Toledo,  Oiodad  Real,  and  Cordoi% 
S,  by  those  of  be^^lle  and  Uoelva,  and  W,  ly 
Portugal;  area,  14,742  sq.  m.;  pop.  601,194b 
It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  nt)d  i? 
divided  naturally  into  Ji  parts  by  the  rivers 
Togus  and  Guadiona.  and  into  2  part^  by  the 
mountains  of  Gaadalnpe,  San  Pedro,  and  San 
Hamed.  These  monntuiu,  forming  but  a  single 
chain,  traverse  the  province  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
form  the  boundary  between  its  two  present 
divisions.  The  soil  of  Estranadura  is  very  fer" 
tile,  and  if  vpII  cultivated  Would  prodncc  sufli- 
cient  to  support  a  third  of  the  pupuiation  of 
Spain ;  but  nearly  all  the  large  proprietors  re- 
serve their  lands  for  the  jmsturing  of  their  fiocks, 
so  that  the  agricultural  pro<hu'ls  are  few.  A 
little  barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  chest- 
nuts are  abundant,  and  are  the  prindpai  food 
of  tbe  inhabitants.  Ttds  provfiiee  is  distant 
from  the  sea,  and  has  no  great  highways.  E\  en 
its  rivers  are  little  used  for  navigation.  Its 
manufactures  are  of  no  importance,  and  it  bos 
neglected  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  ci-al.  It 
was  formerly  a  pari  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  was  the  last  nrovince  conquered  by  Alfonso 
IX.  of  that  kingaom ;  whence  the  name  of 
tremaduro,  from  extrftna  om,  last  region. 

ESZEK,  EssKCK.  or  Es-seo  (Iliin.  JuzH),  a 
town  and  fortress  of  Austrui,  capital  of  Slavonis, 
■nd  of  a  drde  of  its  own  name,  on  the  river 
T)rave,  13  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Paa- 
nbe ;  pop.  12,600.  It  is  the  centre  of  tlie  com- 
merce and  i  ndnstry  of  Slavonia.  Fairs  for  cattlt^ 
com,  find  o*bcr  produce  are  held  here  4  times  a 
year,  'i  lie  iJrave  has  been  made  available  for 
steamboat  navigation  within  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  1  Oauiolic  andS  Greek  cbnrohesi,  and 
other  pnblieinstitntioaattDdbQildlnga.  Tlie  (bp* 
tress  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  for  sn.OOO 
men.  During  tlie  rcvolutionaiy  period  of  ]i»4^ 
'M,  the  fortresa  was  occupied  by  the  Hungarians 
vntil  Feb.  li^  1040,  when  it  somndeivd  totfae 
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Aastrian  Gen.  TrcbersVrg.  X  t  f  u-  from  Tlszek 
itaad  the  fninous  bridges  con!>trucU.-d  by  3<>ly- 
nui  in  1506,  to  faciliuite  the  entrance  of  tike 
Turkish  Annies  into  Hungary.  The  town  was 
ftculouv  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Mursia. 

iTAMPES  (anc.  S(ampai),  an  ancient  French 
tovo  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oi»e,  34  in. 
}vf  mil  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  7,947.  It  is 
sitnatcd  on  2  small  tribut-itries  of  the  Juine,  or 
Biampec,  in  a  fertile  vallej,  and  ia  surronnded 
Titb  thadv  promenedee.  Near  the  ndlwa^ 
station  to  Paris  is  a  mined  tower  called  Gui- 
Mtte,  the  oolj  renmant  of  the  ancient  castlo 
MA  hf  King  Robert  in  the  11th  century. 
There  arc  several  fine  chnrrln-s,  a  town  hall, 
and  a  castlo  which  is  said  tr)  Imvo  heen  given  in 
appanage  to  the  dnohcss  d^£tanipe8  and  other 
royal  lavoritea.  The  chief  manufactures  are  so^ 
leather,  ooonterpanes,  woollen  yam,  andfaoaierj. 
Tliere  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  com,  hooajTi 
aod  flour,  and  more  than  40  mills. 

£TA1lPE9,  AsiTB  DS  PnaELBtr,  dneheaa  A\ 
a  mUtress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  born  in 
}m,  died  about  1576.    Her  father,  Gnillauino 
de  Pi<selen,  waa  a  couutrj  gentleman  of  Picar* 
djr,  who  vx%  married  8  time**,  and  Imd  no  fewer 
than  30  children.    Anne  wtm  a  nmid  of  liunor 
of  thf  ■iiu      regent,  when  she  attracted  the 
ittcotioa  of  her  son  Francis  I.   She  become 
his  fiiTorite  mistress,  di-;placing  the  oonntoea 
de  Clistcanhn:inl ;  hut  to  save  n:  ;  i  ;i: Miices  ho 
^ve  her  for  a  nominal  hui^band  Jvuu  du  Brosee, 
■ftanrard  duke  d*£tampes.  The  new  ducheaa 
«ccnrcd  Incrative  appointments  to  her  rclatires 
auJ  frieudjs,  auii  vvieldod  a  paramount  iniluenco 
in  the  affilin  of  the  nation.    Upon  the  fine  arta 
and  in  some  otber  directions  she  exerted  a  good 
lnftaenoa,  but  the  jealousy  which  sprung  up  be- 
twSMi  her  an<l  Dian.i  of  Poitiers,  llie  mistress 
of  the  dauphin  Henrys  CTeDtaally  became  a 
wurce  of  calamity  for  her  lover  and  for  Franee. 
It  n  tLs  cliii'fly  under  the  inflnenco  of  this  feeling 
tiiat  hhe  Initrayed  to  Cliarles  V.  th«  movemeotH 
of  the  French  army  ;  and  the  disadvantageous 
freatyof  CrC'cy  in  1544  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of 
Anne  and  of  Diana.    Annu  was  present  iu  loHB 
altlie  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  aod,  aooording  to  the  gossiping  ohronidera 
sf  fbe  tttnes,  eren  the  stem  emperor  was  flMot- 
nfttd  V,  1,,  r  boiinty.    The  death  of  Francis 
(1»4T  >  proved  fatal  to  her  jxjwer.    Henry  II. 
nniKiea  her  from  the  eoart,  and  she  ended  her 
daro  on  one  of  her  estates.    It  is  said  that  sho 
Iktrg  devoted  herself  to  religion,  and  that  slie 
l>Wiine  a  convert  to  Protestantism. 
^HAWAII,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
"•ntSBant-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  provinoea, 
Wimlwl  N.  hy  Minpooree  and  Furruckabad,  E. 
bj  CawnporeuS.  by  Buudelcnnd,  S,  W.  by 
OwaUor,  and  W.  by  Agra ;  area,  1,074  sq.  m. ; 

in  1853,  610,965,  of  whom  57SJ58  were 
Hindoos.  It  lies  chiefly  tu  the  Duab  between 
t!i*^  Jiitiina  and  Ganges,  but  comprises  also  a 
jMTow  tract  on  the  right  or  S.  "W.  bank  of  tlic 
Jnner  river.  The  climate  from  October  to 
web  is  dfilightfa],  and  fires  are  needed  at 


night ;  hut  in  the  spring,  from  the  nnslielterod 
character  of  the  couuto't  tlie  liot  wiud;»  biow 
wlthalhrjr  nnsurpaHsed  in  any  part  of  India. 
Tiiey  are  snccetded  by  a  wet  s  -i-  ri,  in  which 
the  raiu  falls  iu  turrenta.  The  prmcipul  crops  are 
indigo,  cotton,  opiamyaogar  cane,  rice,  wbeat, 
barley,  various  European  vegctablee,  and  fruits. 
Timber  is  verf  scarce.  The  district  was  for- 
merly noted  us  the  haunt  of  numerous  bodiea 
of  ThogS)  who  infested  both  sides  «f  the  Jumnai 
and  were  not  vnfreqnently  protected  by  the  na- 
tive landowners.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  the 
system  of  thuggi^e  prev^l,  that  in  one  year  (li>U8) 
67  dead  bodies  wore  talcen  out  of  wells  in  tliLs 
district.  Etawali  was  acquired  hy  the  Brilisli  in 
1801  in  lieu  of  a  .suhsidy  duimed  froui  tlic  nabob 
of  Oude.  It  was  formerly  united  with  Cawn- 
pore,  bot  in  1840  was  erected  into  a  separate 
inllah.--l!TAWA.R,  the  prinoipal  town  of  the 
above  distriet,  is  situated  on  liigii  ground  al>out 
1  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumua,  100  ui. 
N.  W.  of  Oawnpore,  and  78  m.  S.  E.  of  Agra; 
pop.  23,800.  Ghats,  or  flights  of  steps,  some 
in  ruins,  others  new  and  frequented  by  Hindoo 
devotees  for  the  purpose  of  religions  ablution^ 
lead  toward  the  river,  across  which  is  a  ferry 
and  at  times  a  bridge  of  boats.  A  fort  and  a 
large  gaol  are  the  principal  buildings.  Tt>e  town 
was  A  prosperon>^  and  important  pUioe  under 
theMogoI  empire,  hut  is  now  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  ruins,  and  is  generally  described  as 
one  of  the  lea-'t  attractive  stations  in  India.  It 
owes  some  commercial  conseqnence  to  its  posi> 
tion  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Galpeft 
aii<l  Cawnporo  to  Agra,  and  liiw  a  fuvv  bunga- 
lows and  other  military  buildings.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  9th  reffiment  Bengal  native  in- 
fantry mutinied  herein  the  latter  part  of  Hay, 
1857. 

ETCHING.  See  Esqravqio. 

ETEOOLES  A«D  POLYNICES,  mythical 
VAirs^  of  Grecian  Tliebes,  sons  of  (Ediims  and 
Jocaste.  After  the  llight  of  their  father,  the 
brothers  agreed  to  govern  the  kingdom  alter- 
nately ;  but  Eteocles  roftising,  on  the  expiratioa . 
of  bis  term,  to  surrender  the  sceptre,  Polynices 
retired  to  tlie  court  of  Adrustus,  king  of  Am:-  -, 
who  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, and  undertook  to  sostaln  him  in  the  en- 
forcement of  his  rights.  Organizing  accord- 
ingly that  confederacy  of  Poloponnesiau  chiefs, 
whose  exploits  ^Eschylus  has  immortalized^ 
Adrastus  witli  his  son-in-law  marched  against 
Thebes.  Tl»o  suocesi*  of  the  belligerents  was 
various,  and  numy  warriors  were  slain,  when 
the  brothers,  to  prevent  the  further  efTnsion  of 
blood,  resolved  to  decide  the  contest  li.<  Mugle 
combat,  in  which  both  perislied. 

ETE8IAN  WINDS  (Gr.  mi<ruu,  from  trot, 
year),  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
N.  E.  trade  wind.s  which  blow  for  about  6  weeLs 
during  the  summer  throughout  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  espedally  ita 
eastern  portion.  On  the  sea  they  are  called 
by  tlie  tishurmen  meltem^  probably  iVum  mal 
UuifB,  in  reliBreDceto  thA  Iwywith  whiohthigr 
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Wow,  Mid  the  tlantrcron??  wcathor  they  create 
for  tlicir  sniull  cratX.  On  load  Uiey  are  more 
favorably  regarded,  Cicero  remarking  of  them 
tiinb  in  Italy  they  are  eqaally  comfortable  and 
ealntary  to  men,  beasts,  and  bird*,  and  likewim 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  hy  moderatUji,'  tVio  vio- 
lent heat  of  the  weather  during  the  s^uauu  of 
the  dog  days.  Fiiny  and  Seneca  also  make 
mention  of  tfiem.  In  tbe  I^eTant  they  com- 
menee  toward  the  middle  of  Jnly  abont  •  in 
the  morning,  continuing:  only  in  t!io  daytTrne. 
The  mn  at  that  season  is  [H>werl"»lly  healing 
the  surface  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
vareQring  the  atmosphere  aoath  of  the  Mediter- 
nmean.  Cnrrenta  of  air  are  thxm  drawn  hi 
over  the  desert  of  Sahara  ;  hut  thoufrli  in  their 
paaaage  across  the  Meditcrraiuan  tlity  must 
beeome  ohargedwith  noiitiire,  the  cluud.s  are 
dispersed  as  they  pass  the  margin  of  the  hot 
sands,  and  the  vapur  dissipated  m  the  rarefied 
air  is  >iwi  ]it  kh,  to  be  again  collected  together 
and  pr>  (  i|(itat.  ii  in  a  cooler  region. 

ETll F.I. HA  LD,  king  of  WesiHjx,  son  of  Ethtl- 
walf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  obtained  the 
throne  of  Wessex  in  850,  died  in  860.  While 
Ethi'hrulf  was  niaknifj  a  journey  to  Rome, 
on  his  way  back  from  which  he  married  Judith, 
the  yonng  daughter  of  the  French  nionarch,-Eth- 
clhnhl  formed  the  project  of  seisnng  flic  throne. 
A  civil  war  wan  nrevented  only  by  the  uioder- 
ation  of  Ethel  wulf,  who  re«ifrncd  to  his  son  tho 
dominion  of  We.ssex,  and  confirmed  that  ^r- 
tion  of  tho  kingdom  to  him  in  Ms  will.  The 
reicrn  <tf  Ethelhald  was  peaceful,  but  he  CTcitcd 
general  dij-^ipprubatiuu  by  marrying,  contrary 
to  the  canonical  law,  his  stepmother  Juditli. 
Eoelesiastical  and  popular  diapleasore  forced 
him  at  lenfKth  to  a  separation,  and  Jndlth  re- 
tnrninfr  to  Franco  eloped  frniii  a  convent  with 
Baldwin,  after  ward  count  of  Flanders.  From 
this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Oonqaerorj  and  through  her  the  race  of 
liBglish  sorereisna. 

ETIIEr.BERT,  king  of  Kent,  and  3d  brctwal- 
da  or  chief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  bora 
about  545,  asoeoded  the  throne  in  660,  died  in 
616.  As  the  representative  of  Hengist,  he  cidm- 
ed  snperioril^  among  the  Bason  states,  but  was 
twice  discomfited  in  battle  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  by  Ceawlin,  the  powerful  king  of 
We^x.  About  689,  however,  he  had  acquired 
the  dignity  of  bretwalda,Oeawlin  being d^oeed, 
and  dying  a  few  years  Ifltor.  The  most  remark- 
able event  of  liis  reipn  was  the  introilnetion  of 
the  Chrii^tiaii  religion  into  Britain.  J  lis  qneen 
Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Par^ 

{irofessed  tliia  faitli,  and  her  lirtnes  and  popn- 
arity  recommended  it  both  to  the  king  and  the 
people.  Xor  coidJ  it  be  unknown  to  the  T.n^- 
iish  Baxous  that  CbriBtianity  bad  already  be- 
come the  religion  of  thdr  brethren  who  had 
descended  as  conquerors  toward  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  696,  40  Italian  and  French  monks, 
Fcnt  ))y  (irej^ory  the  Great,  nnrler  the  condnct 
of  Aogustin,  landed  on  the  iale  of  Thanet.  They 
ir«N  reoeiv«dhy  flia  king  beneath  an  oal^  {he 


sacred  tree  of  the  druids,  where  it  wa?  «;npposed 
any  ningienl  fijwll  Would  bts  without  iiiHueiico  ; 
and  after  a  conference  he  gave  them  llemli^»i(m 
to  preach  without  molestation,  though  he  him- 
■elf  had  no  hMNttation  to  abandon  the  gods  of 
father?.  The  (jneen  prepared  a  rcsidenco 
fur  thii  new  apo^lle^,  and  in  5i)7  EtbelUvrt  re- 
ceived the  sacrametjt  of  baptism,  and  his  exam- 
ple was  foUowed  by  10,000  of  hb  sulyeota. 
Aixnit  600  he  issued  the  earliest  remaining  code 
of  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  eon^i^ting  of  P9  enact- 
ments, relating  principally  to  the  amount  of  pe- 
cuniary fines  payable  for  various  tran.^essions. 

ETHELBERT,  8d  king  of  the  An^lo-Saxons, 
son  and  sncc«wor  of  Ethel  wnlf^  died  m  86S.  He 
inherited,  in  B."T.  tlie  ^overnnu-nt  of  all  tbe 
kingdom,  excepting  W«;S4*ex,  and  upon  thu  death 
of  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  860  poaMSSed  himself 
also  of  that  portion.  Bis  reign  was  molested 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  who  sacked 
the  city  of  Winchester,  landed  on  the  i-le  of 
Thanet,  pillaged  a  part  of  Kent,  and  made  their 
appearanoe  in  yorthvmbria  under  Bagner  lod* 
brog^  

ETIIELRED  Calso  written  EmtiRED  and 
EttikkeiV)  I..  4th  king  of  the  Anglo-Sasons,  ^on 
ofEthelwulf,  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  In  866,  died  in  871.  liis  reign 
was  ft  continuous  stru^rpjlo  against  the  NortJj- 
mcu.  ThoRonsof  tlie  I  )amsh  chieftain  Ragnar, 
whom  tlie  Nortiuuubrians  had  put  to  (b  ath,  ap- 
peared in  East  Andia,  afterward  took  posisession 
of  the  eity  of  Tortc,  and  defeated  and  slew  two 
Northumbrian  princes  who  attempted  to  recov- 
er it.  Marching  S.  they  took  up  their  winter 
quarters  at  Nottingham,  w  hciuc-  they  retired 
without  a  battle  after  being  for  some  time  be- 
leaguered by  Etbelred  and  his  brother  Alfred. 
Passing  into  East  Anglia,  they  burnt  on  their 
way  the  mona-sterics  of  Rardney,  Croyland, 
and  Medeshamstede,  ravaged  the  nunnery  of 
Ely,  and  seized  and  murdered  the  East  Angliaa 
king  Edmund,  who  was  henoe  revered  as  a 
martyr  by  his  subjects  .nnd  their  ])o*teritT. 
They  were  met  in  871  by  Elhelred  and  ..Ufred 
at  Reading,  but  were  able  to  maintain  their 
ground.  Iking,  however,  4  days  later,  at  Es- 
eesdune,  attacked  with  grMtlmpetnosity  by  Al* 
fred,  they  were  routed  and  were  jmrsned  for  a 
night  and  a  day.  Within  a  furluight  another 
batfle  was  fought  at  Basing  in  which  the  inva- 
der* were  victorious,  and  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment soon  lblIow«d  at  Merton.  Ethelred  died 
of  a  wound,  and  left  to  Alfred  the  inheritance 
of  his  cares. 

ETBELRED  II.,  sumamed  the  Unready,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edgar,  snoceasor  of 
Edward  the  Hartyr,  bom  in  968,  ascended  the 
throne  in  KTH,  died  in  London.  April  2n,  1016. 
Ilib  reign  was  long,  and  tiie  most  unfortunate 
in  Anglo-Saxon  history.  The  son  of  that  El- 
frida  whose  criminal  ambition  had  caused  the 
tragic  death  of  the  late  king,  he  never  possessed 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  wa.>^  acknowl- 
edged king  only  because  there  was  no  other 
prowaoftlierojalUood.  ThelTortlimennuklo 
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terer&l  invasions,  appeared  with  a  fonnidable 
•RDiunent  in  901  off  the  coast  of  £sa«x,  and 
were  met  at  Maldon  by  Brithnotht  earldormaa 
of  (hat  couDtrj,  -who  after  hanng  fbOed  their  ef- 
forts for  14  days  wa-s  dcft'aUHl  nud  plain.  The 
king,  listening  to  the  advice  of  biric,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  many  of  tho  degenerate 
nobility,  purchased  the  departure  of  the  enemy 
frmnthe  Kingdom  by  paying  them  10,000  pounds 
of  rilver.    A  flout  fitted  otit  ft^rainst  them  was 
rendered  aael(»s  by  the  treachery  of  Elfric.  In 
MS  the  Danes  were  Joined  hy  3  chieftains  who 
vere  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  then  captured 
the  castle  of  Bamborough  and  ravaged  botli  sides 
of  :lie  llnnibor.    lu  O'J-t  the  Northmen,  under 
the  command  of  Sweyn,  tiing  of  Denmark,  and 
OlaTe,  king  of  ITorway,  dared  to  attack  the  cen- 
tre i  f  the  kingdom,  smled  tip  the  Thames,  hiid 
siege  to  London,  from  which  being  repulsod^ 
they  plimderod  E->sex,  Sasscx,  and  lhunp«ihire, 
and  naving  obtained  horses  were  spreading  de- 
Tflstaiion  nr  into  the  Inland  eoontiM.  The  for- 
bffiranrp  of  the  invaders  was  nowporphnsed  hy 
tht  payment  of  16,000  pounds,  and  m  lOcil  of  24,- 
000  poonds  of  silver.   Ethelred  and  his  adviscrn 
then  determined  to  rid  tbemselvea  of  the  Danes 
by  a  general  nuueaere  of  all  of  them  who  were 
rt  iiia'.riinfj  in  tho  kingdom.    Secret  onlcrs  wtro 
sent  to  every  town  aiiU  county,  and  oa  Nov. 
18, 1002,  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  multitnd«i  of 
every  age  and  sex  were  bntchered.  Next  year 
Sweyn  reappeared  on  fhe  eovth  eoast,  and  from 
this  time  lelt  the  kingdom  no  ri^t.    lie  devas- 
tated nil  tho  country  from  Exeur  to  the  heart 
of  Wiltshire,  hunting  cities  and  vlllflgfla.  He 
consented  to  •  pCMO  in  1007  on  payment  of 
S6.000  ponnds.   Soon  the  war  began  again,  and 
V!-   iga'm  iiioineritarily  ended  in  1012  by  the 
payment  of  4y,U00  pouudtf.    In  1013  Sweyn 
openly  declare<l  his  purpose  of  conquering 
England,  and  having  landed  at  Gainsborongu 
marched  triumphantly  from  Northumbria  to 
the  vs  iills  of  London.    HepnNcd  from  the  capi- 
tal, he  inurrhed  to  Bath,  where  he  was  pro- 
dlimcd  kin)r  of  Englan(i,  and  recognized  by  the 
thanes  of  Wcssex,  Mvrcia,  and  Northumbria. 
This  general  defection  alarmed  Ethelre«l,  an<l 
he  fieii  in  haste  to  Xorman<ly  nnd  found  an  asy- 
lum with  his  brother-in-law  the  Noruitui  king. 
The  death  of  Swejn,  S  or  8  weeks  later,  re- 
called the  fugitive  monarch,  who  inflicted  cni- 
elties  upon  the  Danish  population  which  were 
revenged   hy  Canute   the  Danish  successor. 
The  young  prince  Edmund,  afterward  called 
"Lmnirfde/'  defended  the  ttrone  during  the 
last  years  of  Ktlielrcd. 

£TII£LWULF,  2d  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
ion  and  successor  of  Egbert,  ascended  the  tbrone 
in  886^  died  in  867  or  866.   Without  the  vigor 
ef  hit  ftther,  and  fitted  rather  to  wear  the  oowl 
th.iti  wield  the  sceptre,  he  bcpari  his  reign  by 
tnui-ft-rrin;,'  the  provinces  of  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Susse  x  to  the  government  of  his  eldest  son 
Athelatan.  Tor  maay  year*  he  was  occupied 
tafy  with  ineanaat  eonteets  with  the  North- 
sen  who  nnnnrily  made  inroads  into  Eog- 
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land,  and  though  repulsed  and  defeated,  always 
C4irried  off  booty.  In  b50-'ol,  a  part  of  tliem 
dared  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter 
hi  England.  -Strongly  reSnforeed  in  the  Pi)ring, 
they  mailed  up  tho  Thames,  sjuked  Canter- 
bury and  London,  and  met  Ethelwulf  at 
tho  head  of  tho  West  Saxons  at  Okely.  After 
•n  obstinate  battle  the  Danes  were  defeated 
wHh  a  loss  greater,  it  is  said,  than  they  had 
ever  before  suliered,  and  other  (i'ui^iiins  of 
their  f<irce^  wero  defeated  by  Ceorlc  iit  Dev- 
onshire, and  hy  Atbelstan  at  sea.  Yet  they 
maintained  their  settlement  on  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  but  were  cautious  in  their  ravjiges  dur- 
ing the  retnainder  of  Ethelwulfs  reij.'!!.  In 
855  tho  king  made  a  visit  to  Home,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son  Alfred,  who  there  reoeired  from 
the  pontiff  the  r^al  unction  and  the  sarrnment 
of  confirmation,  lie  returned  ihrougli  France, 
where  he  tarried  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  His  son  Athelstan  mean-  * 
time  had  died,  and  Ethelhald  was  usurping  the 
kingdom,  when  he  returned  and  yielded  to  the 
latter  tho  government  of  Wcssex.  Ho  survived 
thin  partition  of  his  dominions  but  2  years, 
whien  he  paand  in  acta  of  oiuirity  and  devo- 
tion. 

ETHER  fGr.  oi^ijp,  the  upper  air),  in  chem- 
istry, the  name  given  to  a  clans  of  highly  vulatile, 
inflammable,  spirituous  liquids,  possessing  n 
sweetish  taste  and  peculiar  fragrance,  obt^ned 
commonly  by  distUnng  aleoholln  mbrtnrewith 
some  acid.  1  heir  compositiun  is  somewhat  vari- 
able according  to  the  acid  employed  in  their  pre- 
parmtioQ}  and  this  gives  them  their  distinctive 
nuus^  10  stdphnrie  etboTf  nitcio  ether,  &c.  Yet 
tiiese  adds  do  not  in  all  cases  furnish  any  of  the 
ingrcdienl-H  of  the  etlier.  and  the  s.nme  etlier  may 
sometimes  be  produtdtl  by  the  action  of  other 
.substances  upon  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  the  add 
usually  employed.  This  is  especially  the  castt 
with  solphnric  ether,  and  as  it  contains  no  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form  of  ether,  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  U. 
S.  and  London  pharmacopoeias  by  the  namo  of 
irther,  as  it  was  before  known  in  common  nse. 
Tiiis  ether,  it  is  supposed,  was  known  to  Ray- 
Tnond  Lully,  who  lived  in  tlie  il.Uh  century. 
Valerius  Cordus  in  1540  de^ribed  the  method 
of  making  it.  Dr.  Frobenins  in  1780  first 
brmiplit  it  prominently  forw.-ird  in  apaperpnl)- 
lished  in  tlie  "  Pliilosophical  Transactions ;"  and 
liy  a  note  ajjpendeil  to  tliis,  itappears  that  Hoylo 
and  Newton  had  both  directed  their  attention 
to  it.— Tlie  preparation  <tf  ether  was  fbnneriy 
conducted  by  dii^tilling  in  a  glass  retort  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
at  u  moderate  heat,  and  when  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  had  come  over,  adding  iialf  as 
nnch  doohoi  as  before,  and  again  distilling. 
But  a  better  method  in  to  conduct  the  jtrocosa 
upon  a  larger  scalo  with  the  use  of  u  leaden 
still  heated  by  high  steam  pa.H.oe<l  tlirougli  in  a 
spiral  pipe;  and  the  alcohol  is  best  intrudoced 
In  small  qpiantitles  at  •  time  by  a  pipe  which 
poiMathroiii^  the  upper  partoftlieitUI.  8udi 
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is  the  apparatus  used  at  the  apothefnrios'  hall, 
London.  The  heating  by  stt-aiti  oli>  iutes  the 
danger  of  explosioOt  to  which  the  process  ia 
liabn  when  the  vapcm  that  escape  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  flamo  of  a  fir«  or  of  a  lamp.  The 
apparatus  given  by  liroudo  is  a  convenient  on«i 
eitoer  on  a  laree  or  small  scale.  In  a  gloss  Haek 
are  introdnoed  8  parts  by  wewbt  of  ooncen* 
tnted  aolpliiirie  add  and  6  para  of  spirit  «r 
vine  of  siiorific  frravity  0.834.  This  is  pet  in  a 
amall  sand  batli,  wlacb  way  couveiiicuUy 
heated  by  a  gas  light  A  thermometer  gradu- 
ated at  least  tu  820®  F.  pssssa  throag|i  the  oorh, 
the  bulb  being  in  the  Bqiiid.  There  ts  also  a 
tube  reaching;  to  the  bottom,  and  expanding  at 
top  into  a  fnniicl.  Thb  ia  intended  to  receive 
more  alcolKd  bIowIt  dropped  into  it  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on.  A  glass  tube  of  large  bore  con- 
veys ^e  vapor  through  the  condenser,  ■which 
is  Rurrouiuieil  with  cold  water,  and  tin  li  jiid 
drops  from  tlio  end  of  Ihv.  t»he  into  a  proi»er 
receiver.  By  keepingtlit  t.  n  ;' Tature  as  neai^ 
ly  as  possible  to  800°,  the  ebullition  goes' on 
rapidly,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  t^e  flask 
may  Iil-  ki  i>t  nearly  the  same  for  several  hours, 
the  alcohol  as  fast  os  it  is  admitted  being  con- 
verted into  the  vapor  of  ether  and  of  water. 
Tliefe  condense  together,  but  in  the  receiving 
vessel  they  separate,  the  water  tiinking  to  the 
bottom  topetlier  witli  -/g  of  its  volume  of  ether 
dissolved  in  it.  if  a  weak  acid  be  used  or  too 
mncb  alcohol,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the 
mixtnre  is  reduced  below  260%  the  nlcnhn!  i^ 
apt  tu  pnsfl  over  unchanged.  It  is  iaifioi  timt 
to  keep  nj)  a  rnpid,  or  even  violent  boiling,  at  a 
temperature  between  260°  and  810°.  At  about 
Wr  olefiant  gts  and  oilier  midcairaible  pro- 
dncts  are  generated.  By  the  continuous  pro- 
cess of  Dr.  I3rande,  a  smtll  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  may  be  made  to  convert  into  ether  a 
larae  qnantit;  of  akoboL  It  might  serve  for 
an  umBnfte  «me  Imtftr  Ha  dow  vohtfflaation 
andthepiV  '-ii^rr  ovrrofits  vapor  with  the  othorH. 
£ther  is  puritied  by  shaking  it  in  a  clu^e  \&mil 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  After  standing, 
the  ether  ia  poared  oSL  and  the  water  that  mav 
be  still  imseot  is  taken  np  by  mixing  quick 
lime  with  it.  Then  by  distilling,  pure  ether  is 
obtained. — ^Ether  ia  remarkable  ror  its  great 
volatility.  Its  vapor  escapes  in  pouring  the 
fluid  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  that  if  a 
lighted  candle  is  near  there  !b  danger  of  the 
^lioli  Ik  !)  suddenly  infl;nii>  il.  A  mixture  of 
10  volumes  of  oxygen  and  oue  of  ether  vapor 
wplodes  viokntiy  I17  an  deotrio  spark.  The 
vapor  is  so  much  more  dense  than  air  being  as 
2.58  to  1,  that  it  can  be  poured  out  of  one  ves- 
sel into  another,  displacing  the  air  in  this,  and 
allowing  its  presence  by  taking  fire  on  the  ap- 
idhjatkm  of  a  match.  Its  rapid  evaporation 
produces  intense  cold  ;  a  few  dmps  l)«ing  made 
to  cover  a  drop  of  water  and  then  blown  upon 
through  a  tube,  the  water  is  frozen  directly. 
Ether  itsoli^  however,  does  not  freeze,  even  at 
166*  bebv  weeo.  Its  boiling  point  varies  with 
tiio  natoianf  thairesasl  ooimnlngit;  al  tlie 


ordinary  pressure  it  boils  at  06.5°.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  68'  is  0.713.  It  has  neither  an  acid 
nor  alkaline  reactiuu;  but  after  beii^  axpueed 
to  the  afar  and  fight,  a  little  aeetio  aodisltaRB- 
cd  in  it.  Ether  unites  with  ale  oho!  in  all  pro- 
portions. It  takes  up  i^'i^  of  its  volume  of  water, 
and  water  does  the  same  of  ether.  If  water 
dissolve  more  than  thia^  the  etlier  msj  be  aoa- 
peeted  of  bring  adulterrted  with  water  and  a2- 
coIjoI.  The  ultirn.ito  constituents  of  sulphuric 
ether  are  carb<jn  4  (-^uivalents,  hydrogen  6,  and 
oxygen  1,  or  II4  O,  differing  ftom  those  of 
akuhol  (OtII.Ob)  bv  H  0,or  one  atoai  Jo* 
of  water.  Tb»  radical  ethyle  oonsista  of 

and  ether  is  regarded  as  its  oxide,  alcohol 
as  its  hydrated  oxide.  Etimt  is  much  employed 
In  medical  practice  as  a  narcotic,  antispaaoodia 
and  stimulant;  a  teaspoonfnl  of  it  in  a  glaas  of 
white  wine  te  recommended  by  Dr.  Bnmde  an 
a  remedy  in  wa-Bickne-is.  It  is  a  specific  in  ner- 
voua  headaches,  and  in  bums  and  scalds  is  ap- 
nlied  as  a  refrigerant  Its  most  important  nas^ 
however,  has  been  to  produce  insensibility  to 
pain  by  its  inhalation  when  diluted  with  air. 
(See  ANJtSTHKTio  AoENXf*.)  Several  of  the 
ethers  exist  in  a  natural  state  in  the  fruits,  giv- 
ing to  them  their  pecidiar  flavors ;  and  tho  fl!H0» 
holio  rujuorg  diHtiiled  from  these  fruits  retain 
these  principles  in  combination  with  some  acid. 
Thus  ei:antliic  ether  combined  with  cnanthic 
acid  forms  the  oil  which  contains  the  fragranoe 
of  brandy  and  some  oth«r  spirits.  Whi^ef  Is 
tlioupht  by  Dr.  Franklnnd  to  owe  its  flavor  to 
the  oily  liquid  called  pelargouic  ether ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Gregory,  this  is  now  manufactured 
hy  a  aeoret  process,  and  sold  at  a  liigk  price  to 
immrt  to  new  whiskey  the  Havor  of  okL 

ETHEREC.E,  or  ETnmDOK,  Sir  George,  nn 
English  comic  author,  burn  in  1636,  died  about 
1694.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
iMridge,  travelled  upon  the  continent,  abandoned 
fbestadyof  UwAr  tho  edtvre  <tf  Mtteii^  and 
became  known  as  one  of  the  wits  and  libertines 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  comedies  enti- 
tled the  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub," 
"  She  Would  if  She  Could,"*  and  tha  Han  of 
Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,"  ars  mntked  by  a 
sprij.ditlier  and  wittier  dialogue  than  had  before 
been  displayed  in  the  Kngliah  oomio  drama. 
The  anilior  was  an  aaaoelata  of  Bndtin^iara, 
Koohester,  and  other  gay  courtiers  and  pleasora 
seekers  of  the  time,  and  be  introduced  upon  the 
stnjfe  the  manners  and  characters  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  lie  also  wrote  a  few  coarse 
songs  and  lampoons.  He  lived  licentious^, 
Tvnstcd  his  fortune,  and  died  by  Ailing  down 
stairs  after  a  debauch. 

E'^H1C^>.    St'e  Morai.  PniLOPornv. 

ETHIOPIA  (Gr.  oidw,  to  bum,  and  o^,  conn- 
tenance),  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  orip 
piiially  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  known  world.  It  is  divided  in 
tlie  jioenis  of  ITonier  into  ca.stem  and  western 
Ethiopia,  and  this  distinction  b  repeated  by 
Herodotos,  and  by  the  later  Oreek  mi  BonHMl 
gtofftfhm,  Eairtani£thioidaappaBi»tt»bava 
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iadiided  saaUicm  India,  vhosd  inhabitants 
tr«r«  mlM  EAtopf am  from  fhetr  oolor.  There 

■wt-re  also  other  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  an  eques- 
trian race,  of  a  darker  color  than  ihoir  ne igii- 
boni»  who  wore  crests  made  of  the  hides  and 
mnnes  of  liorM'9,  and  arc  supposed  to  havo 
l)ecn  a  Mougoliau  tribe  which  Jiad  wandered 
nito  ihe  8t«ppe8  of  Eoordiston.  The  name 
EthiopiA  was  more  nsoaUy  and  definitely  applied 
to  the  conntry  sonth  of  Libya  end  Egyp^  be- 
tween th<'  Red  j>ea  on  the  ea^st  ami  the  desert  of 
Sehare  on  the  west,  and  embracing  the  modern 
re^ona  of  KnUa,  Sennaar,  Kordolwi,  and  Abye* 
finia.  In  a  gtill  narrower  scn^^o,  the  designa- 
tion ■was  reslricttid  to  the  province  or  kingdom 
of  Meroe,  which  was  also  called  the  civilized 
Ethiopia.  African  Ethiopia,  wiiich  is  called  in 
the  Bible  the  land  of  Cusli,  enihraeed,  according 
to  Pliny,  45  distinct  kin^^donis;  yet  as  neither 
the  Greeks  norKomaos  ever pen^rated beyond 
Kapata,  in  let  19"  N.,  we  ere  indebted  for 
niost  accounts  of  it  to  Greek  iinii^rlnation. 
Kero&  between  the  Nile  and  the  AtttaUtros, 
ftMrmed  the  most  powerful  state,  and  had  a 
theocratic  constitution.  The  other  principal 
divi^ons  were  the  Blemmyes,  whoso  aspect 
WM  hideoua;  the  Tra^odytfft,  who  Uvea  in 
ceremfl ;  the  Macrobii,  or  long-lived  men ; 
tbe  Ichthyophttgi,  or  fish  eaters ;  and  the  Creo- 
phatri.  Ctieloiiophagi,  Eleidiantophafri,  Strutlio- 
phagi,  and  Ophiopuagi,  respectively  tho  eaters 
of  fledb,  tortoises,  elephants,  oflferiehea,  end  eer« 
pents.  Fable  placea  also  in  this  region  the 
race  of  pygmies.  S<Hnepartsof  Ethiopia  were 
named  from  their  prodaotions,  as  the  land 
of  cinnamon,  and  of  myrrh,  and  the  Jews  and 
Phcenician^  went  thither  to  obtain  aromaticsand 
ivory.  The  Ethiopian  kings  seem  to  have  been 
ohoeen  firora  among  the  priesta,  end  the  order 
of  eocoeflirion  gave  tlie  crown  to  the  nephew  of 
the  king,  the  son  of  his  sister;  and  in  default 
of  an  heir,  an  election  was  made.  The  people 
practised  dreamoMon,  end  embalmed  their 
dead  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  tho  Epyp 
tians.  i  hey  wore  of  an  intrepid,  impetuous, 
and  violent  character,  and  yet  are  repreeented 
» loving  and  practisingpustice.  Homer  makes 
Jnpiter  visit  tuem.  and  sit  at  their  feasts.  There 
were  many  Ethiopian  qneens  named  Candace, 
one  of  whom  beoune  satject  to  the  emperor 
AtunetOB.  Under  the  BoniKDe  the  popnfatjon 
of  Ethiopia  became  almost  wholly  Arahian.  and 
,  so  continued  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  4th  century.  When  Uie  followers 
of  Mohammed  overran  the  entire  region  some 
centiirie>^  later,  the  Arabic  element  gained  com- 
plete })re<!ominance  in  it.  During  the  middle 
ages  tiic  Christians  and  clergy  of  Abyssinia 
were  dt-^ipnated  as  the  Ethiopian  church. 

ETHIOPIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERA- 
TURE. Of  the  di&rent  dialects  spoken  in 
modera  Ah7«elnte,  tiie  Anherio  and  the  Tigr6 

are  tlu^  Tri-  ';!  r. mnrkrible.  The  former  of  these 
shows  iittlu  aliinity  with  the  ancient  language 
of  the  oonotry,  the  Geez,  or  the  Ethiopic  prop- 
eriSf  M  celled,  which  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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14th  oentory,  when  a  dynastio  ehango  made  the 
Aniharie  the  language  of  the  eonrt,  has  eeaaed 

to  he  the  vernacnlar,  and  is  used  only  by  peo- 
ple of  education  and  learning,  in  religious  and 
civil  documents.  This  ancient  language,  wldeh 
h:vH  its  iinTiie  from  tho  inhabitants  calling  it 
lemna  geez,  that  is,  language  of  science,  as  it  is 
also  called  language  of  hooks,  is  of  Semitic  ori- 
gin, reaembling  in  roots,  etraotiire,  and  gram- 
matieal  tontu,  the  andent  Sonth  Arabian  Se- 
lect of  the  llimyarites,  which  since  Mohammed 
has  disappeared  from  tho  peninsula.  This  favors 
the  hypomerie  of  aome  historians,  who  sumtose 
the  Ethiopians  to  have  been  a  colony  m>ra 
Arabia.  The  alphabet  also  of  the  Geez  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Himyaritca,  as  found  in 
their  remaining  inscriptions.  It  consists  of  26 
consonants  and  7  vowels,  which  are  small  marks 
inseparably  connected  witli  tho  former,  thus 
forming  a  peculiar  qrllabio  mode  of  writLog, 
analogous  to  the  Devanagari  and  some  otiier 
Indian  alphabets.  Few  of  these  h-tlers  hIiow  a 
resembhince  to  the  Phoenician  alpliabet,  while 
34  of  tbem  may  be  traced  in  the  A  rahic.  There 
are  no  diacritical  marks;  the  single  words  are 
separated  b^'  2  dots ;  tho  accent  is  diiBcult ;  the 
mode  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right,  the  reverse 
having  been  the  practice  before  uie  introduction 
of  Ohristionity  mto  Abyssinia.  In  roots,  and 
forms  of  exfiression  and  construction,  the  Geez  is 
poorer  than  the  Arabic  Aooording  to  Gesenios^ 
one-third  of  dl  tiie  roots  ean  be  traced  disttnet- 
ly  in  the  Arabic,  and  many  other  words  maybe 
presumed  to  be  of  the  mxm  origin,  whilu  the 
roots  of  others  can  bo  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  or  Chaldaic,  some  being  native  African, 
a  few  of  Greek,  scarcely  any  of  Coptic  deriva- 
tion. The  Geez  has  10  conjugations,  8  of  which 
answer  to  those  of  the  Aiabio,  the  5th  and  the 
6th  being  peediar.  A  doohle  InftnitiTe  Is  used 
substantively,  this  mood  liaving  both  an  ab»o> 
late  and  oonstructive  form.  There  is  no  parti- 
olple.  Hie  dad  is  unknown  both  in  verbs  and 
nouns;  the  difference  of  mascnlineand  feminine 
is  observed  throughout  in  the  2d  and  8d  per- 
sons. The  rehition  of  the  geoiilve  is  expressed 
by  an  inflection,  causing  some  changes  in  the 
terminations,  or  through  the  relative  pronoun: 
tho  dative  by  [irepositions  ;  tho  coin]inr;itive  ana 
superlative  dwreea  by  particles.  The  plural  is 
fbrmed  affixed  ^llables,  4n  hi  maseQline, 
in  fennnine  nouns,  on  the  principle  common 
to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  or  by 
changes  in  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  tlie  so-called  broken  plural  in  Arabic.  In 
the  formation  of  nouns  the  Geez  most  re- 
semb  (-4  tho  Hebrew,  but  it  has  supertluous 
final  vowels,  modified  in  certain  cases,  in  which 
it  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic  in  its  nunnatioa. 
Beside  a  few  fragments  in  inscriptions,  there 
are  no  remnants  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  liter- 
atnre  of  a  pmtod  oreeeding  the  introdnotkm 
of  Christianity  undrr  Constantino  t!io  Great, 
but  of  works  composed  since  that  time  about 
200  are  known  to  European  scholars.  Tho  Old 
TestameBt,  translated  nom  the  Beptoagint  1^ 
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anknown  Christian  writers  in  tlio  4th  century, 
is  extaot  in  manuscripta  in  Eurupe,  litit  ouly  a 
part  of  It  baa  been  priDte<l.  The  P^ahn-)  wore 
published  in  Ethin[)ic  and  Latin  by  Ludolf 
(Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1701),  and  in  Ethiopic 
alone  (London,  IKl.'j).  The  version  of  tiie  New 
Taataaient  appeared  at  Homo  in  1548,  and  ia 
LoadoQ  polyglot  Bible.  Of  versioDa  of 
apocryi^liul  boolis,  in  which  the  Ethiopic  is  par- 
ticularly rich,  several  have  been  pnbliabcil,  ixs 
the  "  Ik)ok  of  Enoch,"  translated  by  Ricliard 
Laurence  iutoEogUah  (id  edition,  London,  1838), 
and  hj  Hoflhwnn  into  Gennan  (Jena,  1888),  in 
Vatis,  translated  bjr  Laurence  into  Latin,  and 
publialiiHl  iu  both  languages  (Oxford,  1819). 
Geez  in  1840  (L<jndon),  and  A»cen$io  ItaicB. 
The  "Didaaodia,  or  Apostolical  OonatitatioD  of 
the  Abysaloian  Obdreh,'*  was  pablUhed  inZtbU 
opic  and  English  by  I'l  i  t  (London,  18«4).  The 
aynaxar  contains  lives  uf  Abyssinian  s^nts, 
martyrologies,  and  the  hymns  m  thoEthiojiian 
diarch,  in  rude  rhythmical  foruii  ovary  8  or  5 
linee  often  ending  in  the  same  consonant,  whioh 
fonns  a  kind  of  rhyme.  Tlie  profane  literntur© 
of  tiie  Etliiopian  lanpnage  is  comparaiivoly 
poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  chronicles,  whioh  ap- 
pear to  bo  of  considerable  interest,  but  have 
not  yet  been  generally  accessible.  Of  these  tlie 
mo^t  reiiiarkul»le  arc  the  Keher  ta  Nage»t€,  con- 
taining the  traditional  and  legendary  history 
of  the  once  mighty  kin^^dom  of  Axoom,  a  copy 
of  wliich  was  brought  to  Eoropo  by  Rrtjcc,  and 
a  tran>latioii  of  it  appended  to  liis  travels  ;  and 
tl»e  Tarrk  N'ligxithti^  or  chronicle  of  kings.  In 
Europe  the  Ethiopian  laoguM;e  was  almoet  on- 
known  until  the  ume  of  Job  Ludolf,  who,  being 
aasiBtcd  by  an  excellent  native  scholar,  Abbas 
Grcgorins,  iiiaJo  himself  master  of  it,  and  pub- 
lished an  admirable  dictionary  and  grnnimar 
(8d  improTed  and  enlarged  oditton,  Frankfort^ 
1709).  After  a  loDf  mterral  the  fntereat  in 
this  lanpnago  and  literature  has  been  renved 
by  tla*  works  uf  I'latt,  Laurence,  Goseuius,  liup* 
Ibid,  Ilotfmann,  Rddiger,  Ewald,  and  others,  as 
well  aa  by  the  oontributioiia  of  laenbeig^  Blom> 
\i«tft.  and  D*  AbbacRe. 

ETHNOLOGY  (Gr.  ^^i-or,  nation,  and  Xoyor, 
doctrine),  the  scienoe  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  tho  different  races  or  divisions  of  man 
to  each  other,  aa  diatingoiabed  from  anthropol- 
ogy, wbleh  oonndera  the  relationa  of  man  to 
otlier  iiietnhers  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Tlieso 
two  distinct  sciences  make  up  XXio  nntnral  history 
of  man.  Ethnology  has  been  made  !^y  nonymons 
with  tlio  natural  and  tho  physical  history  of 
man,  both  of  which  strictly  cmbraoe  more  or 
less  of  anthropology.  'While  the  latter  wonld 
reqoire  only  a  single  pair  of  human  beings  for 
Ha  study,  ethnology  presupposes  variety  of  races, 
and  tho  greater  tho  variety  tiio  further  do  ita 
boundaries  extend.  Some  authors  confioo  tho 
term  to  tlio  Fiiecnlatlvo  portion  of  tlio  subject, 
aailing  the  deacriptivo  part  of  the  science  oth- 
DOgraphy.  In  a  sdeaoe  ao  new  aa  this,  abso- 
Inte  j  rrrision  in  terms  cannot  be  exporter!, 
outhrupulogy  has  been  treated  under  iti>  own 


title,  llii*  firticle  will  bo  limited  to  ethnology 
proper,   llistory  traces  the  moral  infloenoea  of 
races  npon  each  other,  but  ethnology  treats  of 
the  effects  of  physical  a^'eiu.ies  upon  man,  pning 
back  long  anterior  to  written  records,  and,  un- 
like history,  argues  from  elTtcts  to  causes,  from 
tho  known  to  the  unknown.    Prichard  definea 
H  as  the  archaeology  of  the  human  iiihabitaata 
of  tlie  globe.    The  etlinologist  slioidd  not  only 
1)0  a  imtur.iUfit,  but  dioiild  be  familiar  with  phi- 
lology or  the  pcienco  of  langua;.'c^,  archfeology 
or  the  study  of  human  moQaroeaU  and  remain^ 
and  physical  geography  aa  fiv  aa  it  relates  to 
climatological  and  kindred  inflncncc?  on  the 
races.   It  may  well  be  conceived  then,  from  Uie 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  from  the 
rarity  with  which  the  neoeaaary  qoalifioations 
eziat  in  obaervers,  that  the  aciMioe  of  ethnology 
is  at  present  in  a  very  uns^itisfaclory  though 
progressive  condition.  The  ancient  vv  rilvrs  huv^ 
contributed  very  little  to  ethnology.  Among 
the  Graeka,  Herodotnaand  Xenophon  give  a  faint 
idea  of  the  andent  poptdatioos  ;  among  the 
Latins,  Sallust,  Cajsjir,  and  osjiecially  Tacitus, 
have  supplied  fuller  information,  jet  m  unim- 
portant compared  to  what  they  might  have  done^ 
that  Latham  well  remarks,  in  reference  to  the 
GetioandThracians:  "The  commonest  dare  deal* 
er  of  Byzantium  or  Olbiopoli^  could  have  told  us 
more  than  all  the  learned  men  over  employed 
on  such  subjects."   It  is  only  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  since  tlic  discovery  of  America, 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  ghtbo,  and  tlie  ex- 
plorations of  Asia,  AfriciV  and  tlic  racilic  isl- 
ands, that  ethnology  can  bo  said  to  have  begun 
to  aceomulate  the  materials  necessary  for  a  nat* 
ural  classification  of  the  hmmm  races.  Tho 
great  problems  connected  with  ethnolojry  are 
the  nnity  and  diversity,  the  geograjdiical  origin 
or  origins,  tho  antiqoi^i  and  tho  future  destiny 
of  races ;  subjects  ao  Tiiafc  in  themaelTes  tint 
thor  can  only  be  incidentally  alluded  to  here. 
The  question  of  most  exciting  interest  in  regard 
to  the  humati  races  at  the  present  day  is  that  of 
nnity  and  diveraitv,  whioh  ia  not  only  iotereafe- 
Ing  to  the  adentino  nan,  bat  baa  been  made  a 
etnmbling  block  iti  tho  way  of  philanthropy  and 
theology.  Ethnologists  have  divided  themselves 
into  two  great  schools  on  thia  point,  of  one  of 
whioh  Frioh«^  mi^  be  con»dered  the  ahleat 
advocate,  and  of  the  other  Agossiz ;  the  recent 
advances  made  in  zoology,  comparative  juiato- 
my,  history,  geography,  philology,  and  in  tli« 
interpretation  of  tho  Scripinru-s,  have  furnished 
materials  for  the  earnest  discussion  and  support 
of  each  side  of  the  question. — The  classinca- 
tions  of  the  races  of  inmi  have  been  founded 
principally  upon  the  complexion,  nature  of  the 
iiair,  shape  of  the  akuU,  conformation  of  tlie 
jfelvis,  and  character  of  the  languages,  either 
alone  or  in  combination.    LinntBua,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Syttema  Xatura,  makes  4  divi- 
sions of  the  genus  homo,  founded  upon  the  oolwr 
of  the  drfn,  tIx.:  1,  European,  whiliah; 
American,  c'pperv :  B.  Asiatic,  tawny :  and  4, 
African,  black.  The  Uivisioos  proposed  by  13uf- 
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fon  were  5  :  tho  Tlrporborcan  (incliulinc;  tlio  in- 
habitants of  the  polar  regions  un<l  of  ».;i--iU  rii  ami 
rtntral  Asia,  or  Laplanders  and  Tartarsij,  South- 
ern Aaiatto,  Curopoan,  Ethiopian,  and  AiaericaD. 
BfamenlNi^  adopted  these,  changing  the  namee 
of  some  of  the  divisions,  and  inoro  accurately 
definini;  their  geographical  distribution.  The 
classification  of  Blumenbacb,  fully  given  in  the 
artkle  Ajitbbofoloot,  divides  manldnd  into  the 
6  dune  of  Oanoeiian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian, 
American,  and  Malay,  and  is  founded  on  tho 
combined  chiiractors  of  the  complexion,  hair, 
and  skull.    This  chis^sifioatiflii  ta  followed  by 
Lewrence  in  his  "JLectom  M  ttiA  Hetnnd 
ffistory  of  Man ibis  writer  wtm  among  the 
first  to  hint  iit  tho  possible  diversity  of  origin 
of  the  races.     Ik'foro  Blumonbach,  Camper, 
a  Dutch  anatonVist,  attempted  to  clanlfy  die 
moeebj  the  shape  of  the  akall,  and  hismeasore* 
laenta,  oonstitating  the  fkc!al  angle,  ore  still  of 
considerable  value  to  the  ethnologist  and  anthro- 
pologic   lie  says:  "The  basis  on  which  tho 
dlstiuction  of  nations  iafiMlllded  may  be  display- 
ed by  two  straight  lineit,  one  of  wbioh  is  to  be 
drawn  throngh  tho  meatus  aaditorins  or  opening 
of  the  ear  to  tlio  \r.i<ii  of  the  noso,  mid  tho  other 
Umchiog  tlie  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead, 
and  falfins  tneooe  on  tlie  most  advancing  part 
of  the  upper  jaw  bone,  tho  head  being  viewed 
in  pnifile.*'  This  gives  tho  facial  angle ;  and  tho 
occipital   angle  may  be  measured  in  a  simihir 
manner.    The  objections  to  this  mode  of  moas 
memeiit  are  the  varying  thickness  of  the  skull, 
development  of  tho  facial  cavities,  and  pro- 
jection uf  the  front  teeth,  and  its  application 
to  only  one  part  of  the  skull ;  the  method  of 
Onvier  is  better,  whioli  oompares  the  areas  of 
the  cranfnm  ana  ihoe  tawed  Tertically  on  the 
rae<lian  line  from  Ix  furchackward  ;  according  to 
this  measurement  tho  area  of  the  former  in  tho 
highest  races  is  4  times  that  of  tho  face,  in  the 
oegro  the  area  of  the  fiuw  being  |  larger.  The 
mma  vertiealU  of  Blomenbach  meamres  the 
bfMdth  of  the  skull  and  the  prnjedion  of  the 
fiM)e,  atid  consists  in  viewing  skuIIs  from  behind 
and  above,  tho  eye  being  fixed  on  tiie  vertex 
of  each;  the  direetion  of  the  maxUUuy  and 
mabr  bones,  the  breadth  of  the  oral  ootmarof 
tho  head,  the  form  of  the  frontal  boiMl^  and 
other  characters  considered  as  national,  are  pre- 
sented to  this  view.    The  comparisons  of 
,  skulls  made  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  ethnological 
works  are  based  on  the  cnbio  contents  of  each 
cranium,  lutut-iuretl  by  noting  t!ie  qiantity 
which  they  will  hold  of  any  small  granular 
substance.   The  enmination  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  as  suggested  by  Owen,  so  valuable  in 
anthropology,  is  of  little  importance  in  ethnolo- 
gy.— Cuvier  divides  mankind  into  8  stocks : 
1,  Gancasian,  with  the  branches  Armenian, 
lodtanf  and  Scythian,  or  Tartar;  2,  Mongol 
Altaic,  with  the  branches  Calmucks,  Kalkas, 
iluntvlioos,  Japanese,  and  Siberians;  8,  Negro 
or  Ethiopian.    lie  is  undecided  as  to  tJie  po^:i- 
(ion  of  the  Malaya,  AlfoorooSj  and  Papuans,  and 
iiiiidUiedtowiigthftAiiwrwanladiaiiatetlw 


"Nfitnu'i'l  =tock.  TTo  adopts  the  ill-chosen  term 
Cauc.isiuu  "  from  Blumenhaeh,  which  has  now 
Lecoinc  both  incorrect  and  inconvenient;  the 
term  originated  from  the  prevalent  beUef  at 
that  time  that  tibe  wMte  raeee  had  their  cradle 
in  the  mountains  of  Cauciustis,  and  frr)m  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  finest  known  snecinient 
of  man  (the  Groassians  and  Geomans)  inhabit 
that  r«i^n;  there  ia  no  fonndatiun  in 
trnth  for  such  a  beliei^  the  name  has  been 
given  up  by  many  modern  writers.  Fischer,  in 
his  SyiwptU  Mammuliunu,  divides  man  into 
hoTM  Jayeticus,  with  the  hranches  Caueaticut, 
Arabieuif  and  Jndieut;  H.  Neptunianu*,  with 
the  branches  (keidentalit  and  Papwims  (the 
Malay  race) ;  IT.  Scythicns  (Calmucks  and  Mon- 
gols), witii  tho  branches  Sinicu*  and  Hyper- 
bore  m ;  IF.  Amerkanu*  (South  American  in- 
digoues),  with  tho  branch  Patagonvs ;  IT. 
Columhieut,  tho  indigenes  of  North  America, 
eastern  Me.xico,  tlie  Antilles.  iVc. ;  //.  ^  fy/ii- 
opicus,  with  tho  branches  Cajt'er^  Melanoidt* 
(Papuans,  Feejeeana,  &c.),  ana  Bottentottut ; 
and  II.  Polynftius,  the  Alfooroos,  Australians, 
&c.  Lesson,  in  his  Mammalogie,  divides  tho 
races,  luc/rdint,'  to  complexion,  ijito  the  wliito 
or  Caucoi^iun,  tho  yellow  or  Mongol,  and  the 
black  or  negro  stocks.  His  later  arrangement 
in  his  Species  de«  vuimmi/tra  is  tho  following: 
1,  tho  white  race ;  2,  the  bistre  black  or  dusky 
race,  iiu  hiding  Hindoos,  CafFres,  Papuans,  and 
Australians;  8,  the  orange-oolored,  or  Malay 
race ;  4,  the  yellow  race,  inclnding  the  Mongo* 
lians,  Oceanic  and  South  American  hranc!u-s; 
5,  the  red,  tho  North  American  and  Carib 
races ;  G,  the  black  race,  including  the  African 
and  Asiatio  naptMs,  Nigritiana,  Taamanlan^ 
Hottentots,  ana  Bommen.  The  divisions  of 
Durn6ril  are  :  the  Caucasian  or  Arab-European, 
Hyperborean,  Mongolian,  American,  Malay,  and 
Ethior>ian.  Vircy  makes  2  species  of  the  genus 
homo  .-the  first  with  a  fiacial  angle  of  85<>  to  90% 
including  the  white  Gancasian  race,  the  yeDow 
Mon^iolian,  and  tlic  copper-colored  American  ; 
tho  second  with  a  I'acial  anple  of  75°  to  82°,  in- 
cltding  the  dark  brown  Malay,  tlio  black  or 
negro  Xtoa^  and  tho  blackish  Hottentots  and 
nmuas.  The  sections  of  Desmonlins  are: 
Celto-Scyth-Arabs,  Mongols,  Ethiopians,  Euro- 
Africans,  Austro-Africans,  Malays  or  Oceimi- 
ans,  Papous,  negro  Oceanians,  Australasian^ 
Columbians,  and  Amerifianm  Bonr  de  Bt.  Vin- 
cent amplifies  eonsiderably  the  divuiona  of  Des- 
moulins,  making  15  stocks  in  8  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  Races  with  smooth  straight  hwr,  pecu- 
liar to  the  old  worhl,  including:  1,  tlie  Japetlo 
stock  (named  from  Japetns,  whom  the  ancients 
regarded  as  the  profrenitor  of  the  race  inhabiting 
tho  West,  authir  J.ijirfi  (jfjniM,  the  original  scat 
of  wlii<  h  is  the  mountain  chains  nearly  parallel 
to  lat.  45°  N.X  the  Oancftsian,  Pelasgic,  Celtic, 
and  Germanic  races;  2,  the  Arabian  stock,  in- 
cluding tho  ancient  Eg)'ptian»,  North  Africans, 
and  Adamio  or  Syrian  races;  8,  tho  Hindoo 
stock ;  4,  the  Scythio  stock,  or  Tartars;  6,  the 
OhtBflae  rtook;  A,  the  Qyperbonaartock  (Lap- 
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Inndon*,  kc.):%  the  Xcptanian  stock,  including 
Malays,  Oceanic  and  Papuan  races ;  8,  the 
Australasian  stock.  II.  Races  of  the  new  world 
witli  straight  hair,  inclading:  9,  the  Columbiou 
stock,  the  North  Ajnerican  races ;  10,  the  Amer- 
ican stwk,  the  South  American  races;  11,  the 
Patagonian  stock.  Ill,  CrisD-haired  or  negro 
races,  Including  :  12,  Ethiopian  atook,  or 
black  races  of  central  Africa;  13,  the  Caffro 
stock  ;  14,  the  Melaiiian  stork,  or  races  of  Mada- 
gascar, New  Guinea,  Feejt  e  islniida.  Van  Die- 
men's  T.jiiwl,  ifec. ;  and  15,  the  Hottentot  stock. 
Prof,  Broc,  in  his  Eiuai  »ur  lea  race*  humainet 
(1836),  adds  many  subgenera  to  the  divisions  of 
Bory  de  8t.  Vincents  Kant  divides  man  into 
4  varieties,  white,  blaeic,  copper,  and  olive, 
corresponding  rcsjicctivoly  to  tlio  Cutica^iaii,  Nf- 

f 'o,  American,  and  Mongolian.  Uunii;r  makes 
varieties ;  Hetzan  2,  White  and  black.  Luke 
Burke,  late  e<litor  of  the  "  London  "Etlmo- 
lojrical  Journal,"  makes  63  races  of  miui,  28 
hiiing  varieties  of  the  intdlectual  and  35  of 
tlio  physical  races.  Retzius  divides  all  heads 
into  short  or  brachycephallc,  and  long  or  do- 
lichocephalic, each  of  which  he  agniu  siil>- 
divides  into  those  with  straight  and  with 
prominent  jawsi.  Prof.  Zenno  adopts  8  types 
of  slinll  for  tho  cnstcrn  and  3  for  tlio  west- 
ern hemisphere,  as  follows:  I.  High  t-kull-i,  iii- 
elnding:  1,  tho  Caucasian  race  in  we  oM  world, 
nnfl  2.  the  Appnlac  biaii  in  the  new.  11.  Bro;id 
skulls,  including:  the  Mongolian,  and  4,  the 
Carib  races.  III.  Long  skulls,  including :  5,  the 
Ethiopian,  and  6,  the  Peruvian  races.  This  ia 
an  ezeeediriRly  unnatural  arrangement. — Tit. 
Prichard,  in  his  ''Researches  into  t!»o  Physical 
History  of  Mankind"  (1820-1847),  refers  man- 
kind to  7  stocks  or  classes  of  nations,  the 
principal  mark  of  distinction  among  wliich  is 
tho  peculiar  forrn  of  tlio  skull ;  these  are :  1, 
the  Iranian  (the  Caucasian  of  previous  writers), 
in  tho  form  of  the  Hknll  and  in  tlu-ir  physical 
traits  resembling  Europeans,  including  somo 
Asiatic  and  African  nations;  2.  tlic  Turanian  or 
Mongolian;  8,  the  American,  inclading  the  £s- 
quinMux  end  kindred  nations;  4,  tiie Hottentot 
and  Tinshman  ;  5,  the  Nepro  ;  f.,  the  Papuan  or 
woolly-haired  Polyricpians ;  ami  7,  tho  Austra- 
lian and  Alfooroo  nations.  Taking' t lie  color  of 
thehair  asaprinci|)a!  ciiaraotfi .  P:  1<  li,;r'1  mako.i 
8  great  varietieti :  1,  the  mclauii ,  wiili  very  dark 
or  black  hair;  8,  the  xanthous,  with  jdlow, 
red,  or  light  brown  b^r,  blue  or  light  eyes,  and 
fiiir  akin;  and  8,  the  leuconn,  or  albinos,  with 
white  or  palo  yellow  hair,  very  soft,  fair,  and 
delicate  skin,  and  a  red  hue  to  the  choroid  of 
the  eye.  According  to  this  author,  examples 
of  those  varieties  nre  found  in  all  tlie  races. 
Martin,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Man  and 
Monkeys"  (1841),  di\  iiKs  the  human  race  into 
the  following  5  stocks:  1,  the  Japetic,  including 
'  the  European  branch,  or  the  Celtic,  Pcla.sgic, 
Tent<'nic,  and  Slavonic  nations;  the  Asiatic 
braach,  or  the  Tartaric,  Cancasic,  Semitic,  and 
Sanacrmo  natioiu;  and  the  Afr-teaii  bnneki  or 
tiie  lOsnlinic  natlooa  (anetoit  BSj^ptian^  Etbi* 


opians,  Abyssinians,  Bcrhrr^?,  an  l  Guanclic-^) ;  2, 
tlie  Nepluuian,  including  ilic  Malays  ui»d  Tuly- 
nesians ;  8,  the  Mongol^  inclnding  also  the  IIy« 
Derborean;  ^  tbe  prosuitboos  (a  term  adopted 
from  Pridiflra),  indnmngtlie  Negro,  Hottentot, 
Papuan,  and  Alfooroo  brauchett;  6.  the  ood- 
dental,  including  the  iDdigenes  of  l^^urth  and 
South  America.  Dr.  PricEsrd,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Man"  (8d  edition,  1848),  after  defin- 
ing; i'i)ecics  and  varieties,  devolwst  many  pages  to 
Hhi)w  the  influence  of  external  conditioBs  in 
modifying  Uio  races  of  animals  and  man;  un- 
able to  find  s|»eciflc  characltrs  iti  the  differences 
of  color,  structure  of  tho  hair,  sliapo  of  the  sknU, 
or  proportions  of  any  parts  of  tlie  akeletoOt  he 
points  out  8  principfu  varietieB  of  eoufbrmaition 
of  tho  head,  whicli  characterize  rc^^pot  tivt!y 
tbe  savage  or  hunting,  the  nomadic  or  wander- 
ing, and  tho  dvOized  racea  of  mankind.  Among 
African  and  Australian  savages,  tho  jaws  are 
prolonged  forward,  constituting  the  prognathous 
form  of  head ;  among  the  wandering  Muo- 
goliana,  the  skull  is  pyramidal,  and  the  face 
broad  and  lozenge-shaped;  and  in  the  civilized 
races  tho  skull  is  ovid  or  eHijitical.  Thero  are 
numerous  natioas  which  present  forms  of  tran- 
sition hetween  theee  prinofpd  ones,  according 
to  thtir  ujiproach  to  civilization  on  the  one 
iiand,  or  their  relapse  toward  barbarism  on  the 
other.  He  makes  a  similar  division  of  n)an  into 
8  races  nrcordinp:  to  tho  relations  of  their  Ln- 
guages,  whiclt  of  all  iraiLa  "  seem  to  be  the  mvst 
permanently  retained,  and  con  he  site  wo  in 
many  cases  to  have  survived  even  very  cod* 
riderable  changes  in  physical  and  moral  chsrae- 
tors."  Cuvier  referred  the  original  seats  the 
human  race  to  mountain  chains,  the  Caucoi^aii 
to  Kt.  Oancasus,  tho  Mongolian  to  Ht.  Altid, 
and  the  Negro  to  the  chain  cf  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains. Tho  Hebrew  Scriittures  inuke  the  tradi- 
tionary birthplace  of  mankind  the  banks  of 
4  rivers,  2  of  wltich  havo  been  rcroicmizcil 
as  tlic  Tigris  and  Euphrates^  in  a  land  rich  m 
animal  and  vegetable  productions.  Prichord 
admits  8  great  centres  of  earliest  human  dvill' 
aation,  oomprising  most  of  the  tribes  known  lo 
antiquity;  in  his  own  words:  "In  one  of  tliese, 
tlio  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  nations  exchanged 
tho  simple  habits  of  wandering  shepherds  for 
the  splendor  and  luxury  of  Nineveh  end  Baby- 
lon. In  a  second,  the  Indo-European  or  Japetic 
people  brought  to  perfection  the  most  elaborate 
of  human  dialects,  dMtined  to  become,  in  after 
times  and  under  diflferent  modifications,  the 
mother  ti>ngne  of  the  nations  <»f  Europe.  In  a 
Utird,  tbe  land  of  llam,  watered  bj  tbe  Nile, 
were  {nvented  hieroglyphics]  literature  and  tbe 
arts,  in  which  Ep}pt  far  sur[inssed  all  the  resA 
of  the  world  in  the  earlier  ages  of  hist«ir}-.* 
These  8  divisions  do  not  correspond  to  the  8 
indicated  by  the  form  of  the  skull,  all  of  the 
former  being  more  or  less  civilized,  and  liavinc 
the  oval  or  elliptical  head.  The  Syro-Arabitm » r 
Semitic  race  includes  the  Syrians.  Jews,  and 
Arabs;  Baron  I.arrcy  says  thai  ue  Ambini 
Fsoe  famishcaUM  most  perftct  tifpa  of  the  kn- 
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ram  "h^ad,  and  T>eHcvos  that  the  cradle  of  the 
hum&a  family  is  to  be  found  in  Arabia ;  tbia 
race  is  inteUeotnal,  energotio,  aod  restlaai. 
Tbo  l^ptioa  or  Hamilio  raoe  be  nfarda  as 
Indolent,  saperstiUoas,  and  etatiooaiy  fn  its  own 
lari'l,  which  ia  little  else  than  a  vast  sepulchre; 
It  is  entirely  unlike  the  negro  races  of  Africa. 
The  Indo  E  u ropean,  Japotic,  or  Arvao  raoe  com- 
prisea  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Afehana,  Koords, 
Armenians,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  witn 
their  American  colonics ;  ho  believes  that  the 
Arjan  nations,  on  their  arrival  in  Europe,  found 
the  eonntry  occupied  by  Allophylion  people,  who 
\'.-.  ri^  r>f  t'lLStcrn  orijjin,  but  had  nngrutod 
wc>twani  at  an  earlier  ago.  Tho  5  great  uo- 
madic  races  inhabit  the  large  central  rc^'ion  of 
Asi&,  and  bdong  to  the  Moogolioa  dirision  of 
authors;  they  are  ebantoteriMd  by  pyramidal 
beads  and  broad  faces.  These  rnces  are :  the 
Ugrian  in  the  north-west,  from  whom  tlie  Ma- 
gyars arc  believed  to  have  descended,  and 
Of  which  the  Fln»H  i^i^tV^t  Ostiaks  ol  the  Obi, 
•od  otber  Siberian  tnbea,  are  varieties;  tbe 
Turlcishj  with  their  nomadic  tril)e^<,  and  the  Ot- 
toman branch;  the  Mongolian,  including  the 
Galnradlui ;  the  Tungnsian,  in  tbo  mountainous 
nipon  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Okhotsk 
eea;  and  tite  Bhotiya,  inhabiting  TUItet  and 
the  llinialaya  chain.  To  the  races  with  pyra- 
midal skulls  belong  the  fish-eating  tribes  bor- 
dering on  the  Arctic  ocean,  including  the  Na- 
mollos  of  north-eaatcrn  Asia  and  the  Aleutian 
Iriands  (akin  to  the  Ssquimauz),  Koriaks,  Kam- 
tchatkans,  Samoiodc-  mi !  Koorilians.  To  the 
Mongolian  division  bcluug  al^  the  Chinese, 
Japnneeei,  Coreans,  the  Indo-Chinese  beyond  tlio 
Ganges,  and  the  aborigines  of  India  distinct 
from  the  Hindoos  (the  latter  belonging  to  the 
Arabi:u»  Stock).  Among  tlio  Allophylian  mces 
before  alludeu  to  m  existiug  in  regions  aftcr- 
wnrd  eonqncrcd  by  the  Syro  Arabian  nations, 
may  bo  mentioned  the  CntrM^ians,  to  thi^  day 
aoccessfully  resisting  tLu  ilus-;ian  power,  tiio 
Iberians  of  the  I^rences,  tlio  Berbers  of  the 
Atlas  chain,  and  the  Goanches  of  tbo  Canary 
islands.  Among  African  races,  the  Abyssinian, 
a  fine  dark,  but  not  nepro  people,  is  interest- 
ing as  having  preserved,  "  ia  the  mid-t  of  >los- 
le;n  and  pagan  nation?,  its  peculiar  literature, 
and  ita  aocieat  Christian  church,  "  and  having; 
remains  of  a  wide-spread  Jndaism,  and  a  bm- 
gnagc  approaching  to  the  Hebrew.  Of  the  black 
races  ut*  the  iuterior  of  Afriai  the  principal  are 
the  Senegambian,  including  tbe  Mandingos  and 
the  Foomhs.  The  troe  negro  characters  are 
most  sbvngly  narked  on  that  portion  of  the 
coa'^t  *'  whicli  ericireles  the  projecting  region 
of  WL-steru  AfricA  to  the  inmost  angle  of  the 
bight  of  Benin,"  the  centre  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  Hottentots  and  Baahmen  of  South  Africa 
in  many  respects  resemble  the  nomaffie  Von- 
golians  of  A^ia ;  llio  warlike  Caffrcs  are  said 
to  combine  tiie  prominent  forehead  and  nose 
of  the  European,  the  thick  lips  of  the  negro, 
and  tho  higli  clicck  boucs  of  the  Hottentot. 
(Fuller  det£^  on  the  kindred  raoea  baTO  been 
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£*von  in  the  recent  worTcs  by  Drs.  Barth  and 
ivingstonc.)  Tiio  octiuuio  races  PricliarJ  di< 
Tides  into  Malavo-Polynesian,  Pelagian  Ne- 
groes, and  the  Alfooriuis  of  tho  New  Guiueft 
group  of  islands  (which  include  tho  Austra- 
lian.-;). The  Aiuencan  races  are  distinguiahcHl 
from  those  of  tbe  old  world  by  their  moral  and 
social  traits,  and  by  tbo  structure  of  their  Ian> 
gnagea,  The  Mexican  trI!K-<,  which,  according 
to  Prichard,  arrived  on  tho  central  plain  of 
An.ilmac  from  tho  north  in  the  7th  century, 
found  this  region  inhabited  by  the  nations  which 
have  left  the  splendid  rains  m  Palenqne,  among 
whom  were  the  Othorni,  rcniarkaLlo  for  thi  ir 
monosyllable  idiom;  the  Es(iuiinaii.x  and.  iho 
Athabascas,  with  a  Mongolian  cast  of  counte- 
sanoe,  extend  across  tho  oorthem  portion  of  the 
eoDtlaeat  from  ooean  to  ocean;  sontb  of  these, 
east  of  the  Kississippi,  wcro  the  Algonquin- 
Lennpe  and  the  Iroquois,  with  their  numerous 
trlbe-^,  almost  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  the  Alleghsnian  nations  towaid  tbe  south } 
west  of  the  Hississippi,  the  Slonz  and  tbe  Paw- 
nees; on  tbe  Pacific  coast,  the  dark  Callfornians 
and  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast ;  in  South 
America,  the  Andean  nations,  the  Brazilio-Gviv* 
rani,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  oentral  finoupe.— 
Dr.  tatham,  in  bis  "NatwalBlstoiyofthe  Ya* 
ricties  of  Man"  (1S50),  separates  tho  human 
family  into  3  primtury  divisions,  tlie  Mongolida^ 
Atlanlidat,  and  JapetidtB.  The  MongoUdo)  in- 
habit Asia,  Polynesia,  and  America;  tlieir  Ian- 
guages  are  aptotic  (without  cases^  and  aggluti- 
nate, and  tlieir  influenco  on  tho  hi-tory  of  the 
Avurld  hm  been  material  ratlier  than  moral, 
lie  divides  them  into:  a,  Altaic  Mongolida%  in- 
cluding the  Seriform  (Cliines^  &c.)  and  Tura-' 
nian  (Mongol)  stocks,  from  the  latter  of  which 
are  descended  the  Magyars;  Pioscurian 
Mongolidce  (tbe  Cancosian  races  of  earlier  writ- 
ers); oceanic  Mongolida,  indnding  Malays, 
Polyuesiaas,  Papuans,  and  Australians;  d,  hy- 
perborean MongolidsQ,  Samoiedea  and  similar 
nations;  f,  peninsular  MongolidiO,  Coreans,  Ja- 
panese, and  tbo  nations  of  the  islands  and  pen- 
usobis  of  north-eastern  Aria;  f,  American 
Mongolida^,  the  Es<piimanx  and  American  In- 
diunii;  j/,  Indian  Mongolidie,  the  inhabiLant.-j  of 
Hindustan,  Cx'^hmere,  Ceylon,  &c.  The  Atlan- 
tidsa  inhabit  Africa;  their  langnages  are  ag- 
glutinate, nni^  with  an  amalgamate  Inflection, 
and,  with  tho  exception  of  tbe  Semitic  section, 
tlieir  influence  on  the  world's  history  has  boon 
inconsiderable.  He  divide.i  them  into:  <»,  ne- 
gro AtlantidflB,  occupying  the  central  negro  area 
of  tbe  continent;  h,  tbe  Gsfltrs  AllantidsB;*e, 
the  Hottentot  Atlantidas ;  d,  the  Nilotic  Atlan- 
tidas ;  e,  the  Ajnazirgh  AtlanUdie,  or  Berbers ; 
/,  the  Egyptian  Atlantids:  ^,  the  Semitic  At- 
iantidas,  or  Oopts^  Abyastusns.  ArabianiL  Syri> 
tna,  Hebrews,  oe.  The  Japetides  {tthalnt  En* 
rope ;  their  languages  aro  rarely  agghitinatc  and 
never  aptotic,  and  their  inHuence  on  the  moral 
history  of  man  has  been  greater  than  tbatof  either 
of  the  others.  He  divides  them  into :  a,  occiden- 
talJapetide,  the  Celts  and  fheirbnuidieii;  6,  the 
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Indo-Germnrfo  Japetidce,  the  Earapflan  and  Ira- 
nian Indo-GermsDi).  la  the  article  "  Ethnology^' 
in  tlie  "  Encjdopi^ia  Britaanica,"  Dr.  Latham 
gives  a  more  recent  classifioation,  as  follows :  a, 
Asiatics  and  northern  Eoropeans,  Polyoesiaos, 
and  Americans,  iridi  the  dassee  Mongolians, 
Iranians,  Iii<lians,  Oceanians,  and  Americans ;  b, 
central  ami  southern  Eurupcuns;  c,  Africans  and 
south- western  Asi&tioH,  ^vith  theclaasee  Semitic, 
Nilotic,  Caifre,  Negro,  and  Hottentot.  In  both 
tlieM  classifications  the  divisions  are  made  on 
pliilolo^icul  grounds :  ho  seeuH  satisfiod  with 
the  doctrine:  "1,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  languages  of  the  earth's  snrfnca  are  refera- 
ble to  one  common  orijjin ;  2,  that  as  a  matter 
of  logic,  this  common  origin  of  lan^'iiago  is 
prima  fitcie  evidenco  of  a  c^nnmon  origin  for 
those  who  sp«ak  it." — Dr.  Pickering,  in  the 
•*  Races  of  Man,  and  their  Oeognphieal  IHatri- 
bution"  (1848),  enumeratos  11  races,  divided 
into  4  group-*,  according  to  coinjiloxion,  a»  fol- 
lows :  a.  "White,  including:  1,  Arabian,  with 
noso  prominent,  lips  thin,  beard  abundant,  and 
lialr  straight  ana  flowing;  2,  Abyseinian, 
with  roin])lcxion  hardly  becoming  florid,  nose 
prominent,  and  hair  crisped,  h.  Brown,  In- 
cluding :  3,  Mongolian,  beardless,  with  perfoctlv 
straight  and  very  long  hair ;  4,  Hottentot,  with 
negro  featares,  eloee  woolly  hair,  and  dimlnn* 
live  stature  ;  5,  Malay,  with  features  not  prom- 
inent in  profile,  darker  complexion,  and  straight 
and  flowing  hair.  e.  Blockiah  brown,  inclad- 
ing:  6,  Papuan,  with  featores  as  in  6,8hon- 
dmt  beard,  harsh  skiOf  and  crisped  or  fHsded 
hair;  7.  Xe^rillo,  apparently  beardk-^'^,  with 
diminutive  stature,  negro  features,  and  woolly 
hair ;  8,  Indiiui  or  Telingan,  with  Arabian  fea- 
tures, and  straii^t  and  flowing  hair ;  9,  Ethi- 
opian, with  featores  intermediate  between  the 
last  and  the  negro,  and  crisped  hair.  d.  Black, 
including:  10,  Australian,  with  negro  features, 
but  straight  or  flowing  hair;  and  11,  Negro, 
with  close  woolly  hair,  flattened  noso,  and  very 
thick  lips.  8ix  of  the  racca  are  Asiatic,  and 
4  African,  while  the  white  race  is  common 
to  both  hemispheres;  the  Malay,  Negrillo^  and 
Papoan  are  island  races,  the  other  8  ars  oon- 
tinental;  the  Malay  is  a  truly  maritime  race, 
and  the  most  widely  scattered  of  all.  Assum- 
ing the  population  of  the  glolio  to  1)0  900,000,000, 
he  gives  to  the  races  the  following  nombers  ao- 
eoraing  to  the  above  figures :  1  has  880,000,000: 
8,  800,000.000;  5,  120,000,000;  8,  60,000,0(30; 
11,55,000,000  ;  9,  5,000,000;  2,  6,  and  7,  each 
8,000,000;  and  4  and  10,  each  500, Ofn).  IIo 
considers  table-lands  as  the  natural  birthplaces 
of  eirUization,  and  finds  4  sooh,  in  Mexico, 
Porn,  Thibet,  and  Abyssinia;  ho  regards  man 
aa  "  essentially  a  production  of  the  tropics,  since 
ho  is  born  without  uiituriJ  clothing;"  he  thinks 
there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  admlasioa 
of  11  ffistinct  speoiea  in  the  htunaa  finnilj  and 
the  reduction  to  one,  and  that,  if  the  latter  opin- 
ion be  adopted,  it  implies  a  central  origin, 
and  that  origin  probably  the  African  continent. 
Frof^  ]>ieterioi,  an  eminent  FrnasUn  statistioiaOi 


gives  fha  ftOowiof  esttmato  of  the  popolaUoD 

of  the  earth  in  "Petermann's  Jonrnur'  for 
Jan.  1859.  According  to  him,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  is  about  1,300,000,000,  divided 
aa  follows:  in  Europe,  272,000,000;  in  Aata, 
755,000,000 ;  Id  AMca,  200,000,000 ;  in  Amer- 
ica, 59,000,000;  in  Australi;v  2,000,000.  Di- 
vided by  races,  there  are  375,000,000  Caucasians 
(the  greater  part  in  Europe),  528,000,000  Mon- 
golians, 200,000,000  IdaUys,  196,000,000  Afri- 
cans, and  1,000,000  Americans.  In  this  esti- 
mate, tlio  Africans,  Malays,  and  Mongol ians 
are  probably  overrated,  and  the  Americmn 
ccrtairdy  greatly  underrated.  Divided  by  re- 
ligious, about  25  per  cent,  are  Christian^  y*j 
per  cent.  Jews,  46  per  cent.  Asiatic  religions, 
12i  per  cent.  Mohaiunii'dans,  and  15^  per  cent, 
heathens:  the  Christians  include  about  ^ 
Roman  OatboUcs,  a  little  more  than  \  Pro- 
test.antfl,  and  a  little  less  than  \  Greeks. — Dr. 
S.  G.  Morton,  whoso  principal  works  arc  the 
Crania  Americana  (183'J))  ^^'^  Crania 
uEgyptiaea  (1644),  divides  man  into  the  follow- 
ing groups  in  his  eatalogne  of  aiknils,  more  ftr 
convenience  of  study  and  examinution  tlian  as 
an  attempt  at  scientific  classitication :  1.  Cau- 
casian group,  with  the  Scandinavian,  FinnUh  or 
Tdradio,  Busvii^  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Amer- 
ican, OdtiOf  Slsvoido,  Pelasgic,  Semitic,  Ber- 
ber, Nilotic,  Indostanic,  and  Indo-Chinese  races; 
II.  Mongolian  group,  with  the  Chinese  and 
Hyperborean  races;  TIL  Malay  group,  with' the 
Malayan  and  PolniMaa  n«ea:  iV.  Amwiean 
group,  with  tihe  barbanms  anoToIteean  races; 
V.  Xcgro  group,  with  the  native  Africans, 
lIoviLs,  and  Alfoorian  races;  VI.  the  mixed 
races,  Copts,  Nubians,  &c. — Van  Amringe 
Outline  of  a  new  Natural  History  of  Man," 
1848)  believes  that  there  are  6  species  of  man> 
kind:  I,  the  Semitic,  including  the  Caucasian 
nations  generally,  of  ptrenuoiis  temperament; 
2,  the  Japetic,  including  the  Mongolian  races, 
Esquimaux,  Axtccs,  and  Peruvians,  of  paitaive 
temperament;  8,  the  Ishmaelitic,  including  most 
of  the  Tartar  ai>d  Arabian  tritKs  luul  the  Amer- 
ican nations,  of  oalloos  temperament;  4,  the 
Oanaanitio,  inclndtiig  Kegroes  and  Australians^ 
of  sluggish  temperament;  5,  tho  Esauitic,  in- 
cluding Malays  and  long-haired  Negroes ;  this 
last  he  regards  as  doubtful. — Wfbcr  r\iliii  <.  -  the 
forma  of  the  human  pelvis  to  4,  which  corre- 
spond to  Ae  forms  of  skull  characterisde  of  the 
nevt-ral  racos;  tlifso  are  the  oval,  most  fn-qnent 
in  Europeans;  the  round,  most  frequful  iu  the 
Anu-rican  nations;  tho  square,  nio.-t  coininoa 
in  people  resembling  Mongolians ;  and  the  ob- 
long or  wedge-shaped,  most  common  in  tbonaF 
tiniis  of  Africa. — Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  "Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Human  Species"  (Boston  ed. 
i  soi),  regards  Thibet,  the  Gobi  desert,  and  the 
sorroondhiig  moontain  ohain&  either  as  the 
primitive  cradle  of  man,  or  as  »e  loedSty  where 
a  portion  of  human  beings  found  safety  after 
some  great  convulsion  or  change  of  the  earth's 
sorface;  he  Ulostrates  his  view  s  by  a  diagram 
in  which  the  i^ez  (tf  an  equilateral  triangle 
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points  to  tlie  north,  the  aoulliern  line  represont- 
ing  the  Himalaya  chain  witli  its  strenins  cruling 
•t  the  Indian  ocean,  tho  eastern  similarly  loaJ- 
iog  to  the  Piu'itic,  and  tho  wc'^tom  to  a  sea 
gradnally  contracted  into  tho  Caspian.   On  the 
MMth  of  this  triangle  he  places  the  woolly-haired 
or  tropical  typo,  on  tho  "west  tlie  Lciiriled  or 
0*oPA.*tAn  typo,  and  on  tlio  east  tho  buardless 
or  Miinj;nlic  type. — Prof.  Agossiz,  in  the  "Tvpea 
of  Mankind,"  by  Meaars.  Nott  and  Qliadon 
(I854X  giVM  « iMtoli  of  the  natnral  prorineea 
of  the  animal  world  (see  FArxA),  and  their  rc- 
ijtiion  to  tho  different  types  of  man,  in  which 
}ie  conclades  '*  that  what  are  called  homaa  races, 
down  to  their  speoi^ixatkm  «a  iiatioiui,  are  di^ 
lliiet  prinaordia!  Ibrnis  of  the  type  of  man." 
He  roak<^  tho  following  rcultns:  I.  Arctic,  in- 
habited by  Hyperboneiins;  II.  Asiatic,  bv  ^^oIl- 
gols;  III.  European,  by  white  men;  IV.  Ameri- 
ean,  by  American  Indians;  V.  African,  by  Nu- 
hians,  Abyssinians,  Foolahs,  Negroes,  Hottentots, 
and  Ik>-.j.  sriiunH;  VI.  Ela«t  Indian  or  Malayan,  by 
Telingaiis  Malays,  nnd  Ncj^rilloH ;  YII.  Austra- 
lian, by  Papuans  and  Australians ;  and  VIII.  Poly- 
iwfiiaa,  by  South  sea  islanders.   Dr.  Nott,  in  the 
Mme  work,  after  rtating  that  in  the  present  state 
of  otir  knowledge  all  classifications  most  neces- 
sarily be  arbitrary,  says  that  the  5  usually  ad- 
vdttod  great  divisions  of  iiMnoomprelieodtiiaity 
originnl  snbdivisions;  tho  nearest  approach  to 
a  Bcietitific  classification  lie  consider;*  that  of 
Apa'^^^iz,  foiuidtd  on  tho  rclaiion  of  man  to 
zoological  provinces.   In  a  subseqacnt  work 
Indigenous  Races  of  the  Eortb,'*18S7)Heasn; 
Noit  and  Gliddon  giro  an  ethnographic  tableau 
in  which  the  races  are  divided  zoologically  ac- 
cording to  the  8  realms  of  Prof.  Agas>!iz  ;  they 
tre  also  groupe<l  physiolomcallv  (alter  Dcsmoa- 
lliii,  Aobme  Oomte,  and  O.  Dmlloy)  into  W 
faniilie<s  7  bcloiifring  to  realm  1  of  Agassiz,  13 
to  realm  2,  IG  to  realm  8,  14  to  reahn  4,  8  to 
realm  5,  3  to  realm  6,  2  to  realm  7,  and  S  to 
radm  d^taking  the  nnmbers  as  |;ivea  above^ 
wUdi  «re  somewbst  efasnged  in  the  bist  work. 
The  sarao  realms  have  also  their  corresponding 
dasses  arranged  linguistically,  after  ilanry, 
Orawfard,  Logan,  &c.,  as  follows:  nilnil,vith 
tine  Fuuo-OoEriaD^  containins  d  groups ;  ralm 
9,  "wHh  the  'nrtanan,  Sinic,  North  snd  Boa&t 
Dravidian,  containing  5.  G,  4.  and  G  gron|>:<  re- 
spectively; realm  8,  with  tho  Ouprian,  Iberian, 
Udo-Qermanio  or  Japetic,  Semitic,  and  Hatni- 
tlc,  contdoing  req)ectiTely  8,  1,  6,  9,  and  4 
gronps;  realm  4,  with  fhe  northern,  centnd, 
and  southern,  containing  G,  4,  and  4  gronps; 
realm  6,  with  tlie  Atlantic,  Mandingo,  upper 
Gniocan,  npper  Soodanian,  delta  of  the  Nuer, 
basin  of  the  Tchad,  central  Africa,  Senegambian, 
Oninean,  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Hottentot, 
containing  4,  9.  3,  4,  3.  I,  2,  4,  3,  8,  1,  and  3 
groups;  reahn  6,  with  the  polyglot  class,  con- 
tiding  13  gronps;  realm  7,  with  the  polyglot 
ela<4.%  containing  2  gronps;  and  realm  8,  with 
tho  raonoflrlot  and  polyglot  classes,  containing  4 
and  a  .-inglo  gron]).— The  above  classifications, 
the  most  importaut  and  generally  accepted  io 


▼arioualy  modified  forms,  fhongh  none  of  them 
natural  or  satisfactory,  will  suilico  to  show  tlio 
imperfection  of  the  science  of  ethnology.  The 
limits  of  this  article  will  permit  only  an  allnsion 
to  the  great  questious  wmch  are  intimately  oon- 
neeted  with  this  snbjeoi,  mob  as  the  theoriee  of 
unity  or  diversity  of  oriprin  of  the  races;  the 
eti'ucta  of  pbybical  ^cnts  iu  producing  varieties 
in  animals  and  man ;  tho  phenomena  of  hybrid- 
Uji  the  geographical  distribution,  migration^ 
andaffiUatloos  of  Ae  species;  dinputod  point* 
in  archrrolo^r}',  philology,  chronology,  and  jihys- 
icai  gfOgrapliy  ;  aud  the  bearings  of  these  va- 
rious researches  npon  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  day.  If  ethnokwyia  to  advance  beyond 
the  above  glren  views  ofPriehard,  it  is  probably 
by  tho  Btndy  of  philology,  zoology,  and  archa>- 
olngy.  as  initiated  by  Buusen,  Lepsina,  Morton, 
A^'UHsiz,  Nott,  and  Gliddon,  that  further  li^ht 
and  progress  will  be  obtained.  Those  who  wish 
to  pursue  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject 
are  referred  to  tho  various  nntliors  mentioned 
in  this  articles  aud  especially  to  tho  copious  ref- 
erences of  the  works  of  Nott  and  Gliddon, 
and  to  tlie  Boston  edition  of  Hamilton  Smith. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  different  Asiatic, 
Euro[>ejin,  and  African  races  is  given  hy  Dr. 
Latham  in  his  hi^t  work,  "  Descriptive  Eth- 
nology" (2  vols.  Rvo.,  Londcin,  is.ig). — As 
to  the  time  that  man  has  existed  on  tho  earth, 
there  is  great  ditiercnce  of  opinion  from  tho 
limited  Ilehrew  chronology  of  about  C,000 

J cars  to  tho  nearly  22,000  years  adopted  br 
tonsen ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  flood  took 
place  in  northern  Asia  between  10,000  and 
11,000  years  B.  C,  at  which  time  the  Aryans 
emigrated  from  the  valley  of  tho  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  and  the  Shemites  from  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris  and  Enpbratea.  In  Ins  address  b^ire 
tho  British  association  at  T-ccds,  in  Sept.  1858, 
Prof.  Owen  alludoa  to  Mr.  Iloraer's  examination 
of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  sediments  of  the 
Mile  in  Egypt  as  a  test  of  the  lapse  of  time,  from 
which  Qie  existenee  of  man  18,875  years  ago  Is 
inferred;  of  man.  moreover,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative civilization.  Prot  Max  Muller  has 
also  attempted  to  extend  the  hii<t  l  y  mI'  the  hu- 
man  race  by  the  perception  and  appUcatioa  of 
annlc^es  in  the  fbnnation  of  modem  and  anotent 
languages.  Tlie  miyority  of  naturalists  will  per- 
haps ngreo  with  Prof.  Owen  when  he  says:  "I 
may  advert  to  the  unifoitt  testimony  of  differ- 
ent witnoflsoe-  to  the  oonoozranoe  of  distiuot 
Rpecies  of  evidence — as  to  Che  much  higher  anti- 
quity  of  tlie  luiman  race  than  has  been  mtB^gniHl 
it  in  historical  aud  genealogical  records.^* 

£TinnLE(Qr.  mBtjp,  upper  air,  and  i\r),  mate- 
rial), the  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  what  was 
then  a  hypothetical  substance,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  buso  of  ellier,  and  of  whidi  ether 
is  the  oxide.  It  was  not  isolated  daring  his 
life;  but  in  1649  Dr.  Frankland  obbdned  it  bv 
tlie  action  of  zinc  upon  its  iodide  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  It  is  a  culorlcM  inflammable  gas, 
without  odor,  of  ppccific  gravity  2.00-Ta4-.  Under 
wessoro  of  2|  atmospheres^  it  becomes  a  color- 
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represented  hj  the  symbol  B. 

ETNA  (T^t.  .'Etn.t,  probably  from  Gr.  n.Stu, 
to  burn),  a  volcano  of  Siciljr,  called  by  tho  iiilia- 
bitantfl  of  the  island  lIbQ|^l»eUo,  from  tlic  Sara- 
oen  Q^fbel  UUamat,  or  mountain  of  fire.  It 
riaea  from  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  midway 
between  it'^  N.  and  S.  extremities.  Tho  port  of 
Oataoia  is  on  tho  prolongation  of  its  S.  foot,  and, 
M  the  hiatory  of  this  once  wealthy  and  higUr 
popnioas  town  shows,  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  devnstatinf?  lava  cnrrents.  North 
of  tho  uioiiiitui:i  is  tlie  N'aldi  I)i'mf>no,  watered 
by  the  river  Alcantura,  and  30  miles  is.  of  it 
to  the  N.  margin  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  which 
the  waters  of  the  Giaretta  find  their  way  to- 
ward tho  coast  amid  the  ancient  scorito  of  the 
great  volcano.  Tho  country  between  those 
rivers  is  occupied  by  the  moontain  with  its  va- 
riovs  ridges,  voleaaio  oonea,  and  deep  dewea- 
aions,  whicli  cover  nUogotlier  an  area  of  aoout 
87  milc>s  in  circunitcretico ;  yet  tho  lava  has 
n>read  far  beyond  tlieso  limit^^.  In  tho  midst  is 
tiw  apex  of  the  great  conical  maaa^  tho  highest 
•qmndt,  as  MowtaJned  trigonometrically  by 
Capt.  Smyth  in  1815,  being  10,R74  feet  alx)vo 
the  sea.  i?ir  J.  Ilerschol  in  1824,  ignorant  of 
this  meosnrement,  determined  tho  height  by 
eareflil  barome^oal  meaaorement  to  be  10,8724 
feefc  Hm  latitade  or  the  point  fosrirsr' 
Ki  and  fbe  loogitndo  is  16"  £.  Tlio  cone,  at 
the  nunmit  of  which  is  the  great  crater,  u  in 
Hie  midBt  of  a  comparatively  plane  region^  9 
miles  ia  oironaifercnce,  the  hif;liL'9t  point  being 
1,100  fbetbetowthe  principal  iip<  x.  Around  the 
mountain,  at  its  base,  \s  a  fertile  and  delightful 
region  known  as  the  regioneculUi.  Near  Catania 
this  is  11  miles  broad,  tiU  one  reaches  in  ascend- 
ing the  r^fioM  tUftoia^  or  woody  district;  bat 
on  Ihe  N.  side  the  wood  skirta  the  mountain 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  its  foot.  This  lowest  belt 
is  the  region  of  cultivation ;  townn  and  villages 
•re  dn^ered  npon  it;  and  in  the  rich  soil  of 
the  decomposed  lava  and  tufa  are  flouriahioe 
plantations  of  olives,  vines,  com,  froita,  and 
aromatic  herlis.  Tliungh,  in  tho  frequently  re- 
carriiu;  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  some  of  these 
•re  omn  airqit  ofl^  or  buried  beneath  the  tlmv 
of  lava,  the  attractions  of  tho  delicious  cli- 
mate, and  of  a  soil  so  n  ndily  producing  the  ne- 
tyjssary  mi  ^  naiuv  df  life,  overcome  the  fears  of 
a  people  familiar  with  tlie  dangers,  and  render 
tbem  oomparatively  indifferent  to  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  sharp  volcanic  dnst  that,  according 
to  Capt.  8myth,  ityures  and  disfigures  their  eyes, 
their  persons,  furniture,  and  houses.  The  woody 
re^n  encirolea  the  moontAiu  in  a  belt  6  or 
TmileB  in  width;  bat tte ezteniiva ftfeate  are 
much  broken  in  upon  by  tho  ravageaof  ^elava. 
Here  one  passes  through  fine  grovee  of  chestnut 
•nd  cork  trees,  and  in  the  higher  portions  pinos 
of  great  magnitude  abound,  together  with  oak, 
beech,  and  poplar,  and  hawthorn  off  nnenMrise. 
A  clustt-r  of  what  appeared  to  he  7  chestmit 
trees  growing  together  is  described  by  Capt. 
fimirtb,  the  la^geal  of  whleh  meaanredSSibetiB 
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pa-^-soH  through  the  clump  of  trees.  This  ro- 
giun  adbrds  pasturage  for  many  herds  and  fioclcii. 
Its  elevation  gives  it  a  cooler  and  more  agree- 
able temperature  than  that  of  the  lowest  belt. 
At  the  height  of  6,809  feet  is  the  Oo«t*8  cavern 
or  grotto,  frequentetl  by  tln  s.^  animals  in  bad 
weather,  and  formerly  a  resting  place  for  trav- 
•Uera,  until  tho  shelter  known  as  the  ^tm^Hh 
honse  wus  built  immediately  under  the  eoni^  at 
the  height  of  9,592  feet,  at  the  expense  of  aome 
British  ofiicers  who  weru  ?iatiuncd  in  Sicily. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  woody  r^ion  is  estimated 
at  6,279  feet  above  the  sea.  Bqrond  it  is  the 
cold  and  desolate  zone  of  the  mountain  called 
tha  reg hue  deter tn.  Its  surface  spreads  out  in 
broad  tracts,  compared  to  pluiiiN  which  are 
rough  and  black  with  the  naked  lava  and  scoriao, 
or  white  with  drifta  of  mow,  which  perpetnally 
cover  the  highest  sminnits.  These  also  collect 
in  tho  crevices  and  grottos  of  this  portion  of 
the  mountain,  and  becoming  solidified  into  ice, 
they  fiimiah  moet  grateful  aoppliea  ni  thia  male* 
rialtotiwInhabUsntBof  theiuinid,  and  of  Malta 
and  the  neiphlKtrinp  rcirion  of  Italy.  In  1^28, 
when  the  whole  country  was  parcLied  w  ith  the 
excessive  heat,  a  quarry  of  perennial  ice  was 
opened  auder  a  stratum  of  lava,  so  aitoated  that 
this  nmst  hare  flowed  in atnelted  atite  aft  aooM 
distant  period  over  the  snow,  which,  as  saggested 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was  no  doubt  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  heat  by  a  previous  covering  of 
fine  dnstandsooriak  The  biabop  of  the  dioew 
derives  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  this  ice,  and 
what  is  obtained  from  n  small  portion  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  mountain  is  said  to  amount  to  £1,000 
per  annum.  The  great  crater  is  uj)on  a  mountain 
of  atonea  and  ashes,  which  risea  aboat  1,100  feet 
above  its  base  in  this  snowy  tract.  The  diam* 
cter  of  its  mouth  is  estimated  hy  ditTcreiit  trav- 
ellers at  from  2^  to  4  miles,  and  the  deptli  from 
WO  to  800  feet.  Sulphurous  smoke  connnuoosbr 
ascends  from  it,  and  rumbling  noises  are  at  aU 
times  heard.  The  view  from  tliis  summit  at  sun- 
rise is  magnificent.  Tho  mountain  itself,  lying 
directly  beneath  the  eye  of  the  observer,  which 
can  penetrate  oven  into  theioftflorooiMathaftan 
distributed  upon  it" flanks,  presentstho  mostori- 
ginal  feature  of  the  landscape.  These  cones,  how- 
ever, are  best  seen  from  the  lower  horders  of  the 
desert  region,  where,  as  stated  by  Sir  Cltaries 
Lyell,  tbey  afford  "  one  of  the  moet  deligbtAil  end 
characteristic  scenes  in  Europe.  Thoy  are  seen 
of  every  variety  of  height  and  size,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  beautiful  and  pictures<]ue  groups.  How- 
ever nnifonn  thcgr  niay  appear  when  seen  fixm 
tibeeea,  or  the phuns below,  nothingcan  be  more 
diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look  from 
above  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  which  is  gen- 
erally broken  down."  Of  these  secondary  vol- 
canoes lorell  enamerates  no  leas  than  80  which 
■re  of  oonaiderable  dimenslona,  end  one  of  theee, 
called  >foiite  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  i'*  7^0  feet 
high ;  and  tlie  double  hill  Monti  Roik>i,  near  Ni- 
ooloii,  fbnned  la  IflM,  ia  460  Ibet  high,  With  A 
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base  9  mikfl  in  oireamferenoo.  Thej  are  pro- 
dooed  by  lateral  eraptjons  in  tho  <Ie»6rt  region 
or  in  the  wooded  belt  below.  In  the  latter  their 
height  is  snlxikiquently  reduced  by  the  flow  of  lava 
from  higher  sooroes,  which  gather*  around,  nod 
tftMOie  instances  bnrles  them  and  even  pours 
into  their  crater^. — Tho  earliest  recorded  erap- 
Hoa  of  £toa  is  one  mentioaed  hy  Diodorus  Sicn- 
fcu^wliiab  caused  theSieani,  who  then  lived  near 
the  tnoTintfiin,  to  desert  its  vicinity  and  move  fur- 
ther to  the  j»outh.  No  d^te  is  giveu  to  tliis  event, 
iMllt  appears  to  have  happened  before  the  Tro- 
{an  war.  The  next  are  8  eruptions  referred  to 
oy  Thucydidea,  of  which  one  was  in  475  B.  C, 
one  in  425,  und  one  supposed  to  have  been  in  5(55, 
These,  added  to  the  \aMt  reoofded  eruptioDs  to 
ttepmaettt  tinM»  make  nearij  60  In  all.  The 
■MMt  inmortant  are  those  of  1609,  1755,  17S7, 
iTn,  ana  1852.  An  eartlKiaake  in  March.  1  Gtid, 
toli  ojped  all  the  houses  in  the  village  of  N  icokui, 
si^nn^^d  10  miles  from  Catania,  near  the  lower 
margin  of  tbo  wooded  district.  Streams  of 
lava  not  many  days  afterward  broke  forth  from 
efaaBOS  whioh  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
BMNmt^.  nieae  d^troyed  as  many  as  14  vil- 
l.<ig-es.  From  a  gulf  that  formed  near  Nicolnsi, 
the  sand  and  aoorisB  were  prq|ected  that  pro* 
teeed  fai  the  ooone  of  8  or  4  motiths  tibe  double 
cone  Monti  Rossi.  A  fissure  12  miles  long  -was 
fiumed,  which  emitted  n  mo^t  vivid  light,  and  ex- 
leodoJ  to  within  a  mile  of  t!ie  Miimnit  of  Etna. 
Afterward  5  other  j)arallel  fissnrca  opened, which 
f»xe  fvrxh  smoke  and  loud  bellowing  noises. 
These  fissnres,  whicli  were  without  doubt  par- 
tially filled  with  lava,  afford  an  illiistiiition  of 
Iba  namwr  in  wliiflli  the  porphyritio  dikes  are 
formed,  which  are  seen  cutting  tlie  lavas,  and 
projeeting  in  the  form  of  walla  from  the  preci- 
pitous sides  of  the  deep  valleys  of  tiie  monntdn ; 
and  al3«j  of  tho  origin  of  the  trap  dikes  of  older 
formatioQs.  By  the  flow  of  the  lava  among  the 
deep  cavenn  iriltiin  the  numiitiun,  its  vaulted 
foundations  were  melted  away,  and  tlio  crest, 
rent  with  numerous  fissnre.s,  settled  down  into 
the  vacant  spnce?*.  To  protect  tho  city  of  Cata- 
nia, its  wails  next  the  monntain  had  been  raised 
to  tlM  height  of  00  Cwt;  Irat  tlie  IaTa»  lrre^> 
ble  as  the  swelling  tide,  and  as  slow  in  its  mo- 
tion, rose  steadily  ttU  it  overtopped  the  rampart, 
and  pooved  a  oasoade  of  Hqnid  fire  Into  tiie  midst 
of  the  hon<»es.  Long  afterward,  when  excavated 
by  tlie  prince  of  Biscari,  tUo  solid  kva  was 
brought  to  view,  its  layers  curling  over  the 
wall,  as  if  just  petrified  in  their  flow.  Its  rate 
of  progress  Tariod  greatly  with  the  consistency 
of  the  melted  matter  and  the  slope  of  the  sur- 
face.  The  greater  part  of  the  15  miles  of  its 
flow  to  the  tea  wa»  aeoompliabed  In  90  clays, 
btit  the  la-^t  2  miles  were  only  at  tho  rate  of  22 
feet  per  hour.  Ita  snrfaoo  6X]x>sed  to  the  air 
was  a  emst  oi  aolid  rock ;  through  the  ride 
rnfl-  streams  of  the  fluid  lava  often  hnr^t  out, 
auil  br  excavating  into  the  great  current  at 
saitabio  places  tho  flow  might  be  diverted  in 
new  directions.  Attempts  that  were  made  to 
do  this  b^  soBie  oC  the  inhabitants  of  Ootouio, 


in  order  to  protect  their  town,  were  oppomi 
with  arms  by  tho  people  of  Paterno,  as  the  new 
current  threatened  to  bring  destruction  upon 
their  habitations.  In  some  places  hills  of  older 
lara  were  melted  into  the  flowing  stream,  luad 
tins  swept  away.  In  others  the  eooling  matter 
taking  an  arched  form  protected  tho  objects 
upon  the  sur&oe  by  endosiog  them  in  grottos 
of  lava.  Thns  were  preserved,  and  afterward 
obUwned  by  cTcavatiug  into  the  solid  lava  to 
the  depth  of  35  foct,  many  valued  articles  from 
one  of  the  churches  of  Mompiliere,  one  of  the 
towns  overflowed  by  this  eruption.  As  LyeU 
observes,  it  peems  very  extraordinary  that  any 
works  of  art,  not  enca.><ed  with  tufa,  like  those 
in  Uerouloneom,  sboold  have  escaped  fusion  in 
hoRow  spaces  left  open  in  tiib  lava  eorrent, 
v.'liirli  was  so  hot  at  Catania,  8  ye;irs  after  it 
entered  tho  town,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  tho  hand  In  some  of  the  crevices.  The 
great  lava  current  as  it  flowed  into  the  sea 
bad  spread  over  &  width  of  600  yards,  and 
its  depth  was  estimated  at  40  feet.  The  water 
was  thrown  into  violent  commotion  by  this 
intrusion  of  heated  matter.  Sounds  louder 
and  more  terrific  than  peals  of  thunder  were 
constantly  sent  forth,  ana  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  darkened  by  thecloads  of  vapor  that  aroeob 
Tho  fish  wt  r  ill  'royed  along  the  coast,  and 
many  month  i  i  dbeforethe  water  become 
again  clear  a:  1  tr  m-sparent — ^The  eruption  of 
1755  is  reraarkablf  for  a  great  inundation  '-ri'i^cd 
by  tlie  How  of  two  streams  of  lava  ujion  a  vu»t 
collection  of  snow.  For  8  miles  down  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  the  torrent  poured, 
sweeping  on  the  loose  soorln  and  btoeks  of 
laviv,  which  were  deposited  in  the  j)lain3  below. 
The  inhabitants  behoved  that  the  water  was 
dfoeharged  from  the  erater  itself,  and  the  stories 
of  its  snltncss  and  of  tho  marine  shells  contained 
in  it  are  stUl  found  in  the  popular  iR-counti^  of 
this  eraptiOBw— The  sneoessive  piles  of  lava 
which  compose  the  p^iat  mass  of  Etna,  and  the 
fossil iferouij  strata  which  crop  out  on  tho  more 
exposed  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  afford 
some  mteresting  data  bearing  upon  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  daring  the  aocumolatlon  of 
these  materials.  For,  a.'^  observed  by  Ovid  in 
presenting  the  views  of  Pythtigoras,  there  was 
a  time  when  Etna  was  not  a  burning  monntain, 
and  a  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  cca^c  to  be 
such.  This  subject  has  been  admirably  treated 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy,"  and  illustrated  from  the  drawings  he  pre- 
pared in  his  examinations  of  the  localities.  Tho 
lavas,  as  seen  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  mountain,  rest  upon  stratified  clay  sands 
and  voleanle  toih,  whidi  oontidn  marine  foBsU 
shells,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are  identical 
with  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean. 
These  strata  form  a  series  of  hiUs  600  to  800 
feet  in  height,  which  extend  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  monntain.  They  indicate  that 
tho  bed  of  the  sea  has  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  testacea  been  raia«i  several  handled 
feet  above  ita  ancient  leveL  The  sedimentsij 
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Btrata,  and  the  lunostonc  of  tho  newer  pliocene 
period  upon  which  thej  rest,  define  the  origin  of 
tiw  flows  of  lava  to  be  witnin  this  very  recent 
period  in  tho  historj'  of  the  forraations  which 
compose  the  crust  of  tho  earth.  Were  there 
^tft  fomiahed  by  long  kept  records,  by  wliich 
the  avompc  rnto  of  increase  of  volcanoes  could 
be  dfcttraiitKd,  tlio  api^Heation  of  these  to  the 
case  of  Etna  might  furnish  some  approxiinatiou 
toward  the  time  that  haa  parsed  while  its  10,000 
ibet  or  more  of  layers  of  liaye  lieen  aoen- 
mulatinj;.  But  tho  recorded  ohstrvatiotis  of 
the  actiun  of  volcaooies  are  too  incomplete,  and 
OiSb  acstion  is  too  variable  in  its  nature,  for  any 
datn  we  possess  to  sh<.'d  light  upon  this  question. 
A  <4inL'le  Tulcauo,  as  that  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico, 
witli  thotisanda  <rf  little  cones  about  it,  is  known 
to  iiave  risen  at  ODce  to  tho  beit^tof  more  than 
600  feet;  while  another,  as  that  of  Ischia,  is 
known  to  have  lain  dormant  with  no  increase 
of  ita  diroeosicma  for  17  ceatDdes.  The  only 
data,  therefore,  upon  whkih  any  ealeiilatioii  of 
tliis  sort  can  be  hmul,  must  be  furni.shcd  by  what 
we  know  of  iho  structure  and  history  of  the 
VcAoaao  itself.  Upon  tho  eastern  mHa  of  the 
moimtain  is  a  remarkable  valk-y  4  or  5  mi  lea 
wide,  called  Val  del  fiove,  which  extends  far  in 
towufd  the  centre,  and  presents  on  each  side 
preoipitons  walls,  that  attain  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity a  height  exceeding  3,000  fbet.  A  se<v 
tion  furnished  liy  these  widlp,  and  tlio  naked 
conical  peak  1,000  feet  hi^h,  expose  the  stnio- 
tore  of  nearly  half  tho  hei(^nt  of  the  momntaln. 
All  tliis  consists  of  iUternating  beds  of  lava  nnd 
of  breccia,  or  broken  fragments  of  lava,  which 
appear  each  to  have  been  produced  by  a  flow 
of  the  liquid  material  deposited  upon  the  older 
layer  beneath  it.  All  these  layers  incline  to- 
Avard  the  sea,  as  if  tlic  currents  had  uniformly 
flowed  in  that  direction.  Throqgh  these  piles 
of  stratifled  lava  many  of  the  leeondarjr  oonea 
are  seen  projecting,  and  in  such  relation  to  tho 
layers  that  it  is  apparent  they  were  thrust  up 
subecqaeotly  to  the  consolidation  of  these. 
Tuminp  now  to  the  historicAl  records,  there  is 
nothing  found  in  them  which  would  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  has 
materially  varied  within  the  last  2,000  years. 
Of  the  80  cones  previously  referred  to  as  seen 
uix>n  its  flanks  only  one,  Monti  H(»s>i,  has  been 
prodaoed  within  this  time.  Jt  is  heuoe  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  great  many  eentories 
elapsed  while  these  cones  were  produced.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  period  of  tho  origin  of  the 
oldest  among  them,  the  long  series  of  the  strati* 
fled  lava  beds  of  the  Val  del  Bove  lie  beneath 
these,  and  other  eeries  of  more  ancient  cones 
still  are  found  buried  under  these  strata  which 
flowed  around  and  concealed  them  from  riew. 
"In  the  deep  seetlonsof  dieVal  dd  Bove  noth- 
ing see'ii  -  to  indicate  that  the  ancient  lava  cur- 
rents exceeded  in  dimensions  those  of  modern 
times ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  tlie 
OOUntless  bed«<  of  solid  rock  and  scoria^  wore  nttu- 
nralated,  as  now,  in  succession.  On  the  grounds 
tb«r^r6  already  explained,  wo  most  inibr  that 
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a  mass  so  many  tbnr.-;and  feet  in  thickness  moi^ 
have  required  an  immci»e  series  of  ages  ante- 
rior to  our  historiosi  periods  for  its  growth  ;  yet 
the  wlinio  :niist  be  regarded  n^;  t)ie  prodoct  of 
a  modern  poi  iiiui  ol  the  tertiary  ei>och."  (Lyell's 
"Principles,"  cb.  XXV.) 

ETON,  a  town  of  Buckinghamhbire,  Engknd, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  opi>ui»it«  Wind- 
sor, 22  ni.  W.  from  London  by  road;  pop.  in 
1851. 8,666.  Ito  oollcige,  the  moat  celebrated  of 
Engfash  pablio  sbbools^  was  firanded  by  King 
Henry  Vl.  in  1440,  and  endowed  by  a  gift  frtna 
his  own  deuit^o  lands  and  tho9»e  Wlangiug  to 
some  priories  whose  revenues  had  been  appro- 
priated to  religions  booses  abroad .  The  original 
foundation  consisted  of  one  provost,  10  priests 
or  fellows,  4  clerks,  6  ohortsten^  om  iiMHter,  25 
poor  scholars,  and  as  many  poor  men,  or  beads- 
men. Henry  VI.  intended  it  ns  a  seminary  for 
a  college  in  one  of  tlie  uni\\  r-iiie!S  and  therefore 
fouudcNd,  coutemporaneoualv  with  Eton,  Kiac's 
ooQege, Osmbrl^ to  wbieh  'Ebon  was  toot 
preparatory.  The  first  stone  of  tbo  building 
was  laid  July  3,  1441.  In  1443  Uenry  YL  i&- 
creased  the  number  of  scholars  to  70  end  r»- 
dnovd  the  beadsmen  to  13.  At  present  the 
loundatiuu  cousifets  of  a  provoat  apj>oiuted  by 
the  crown,  a  vice-provost,  6  fellows,  3  chaplains 
called  condnotSi  10  lay  clerksi  10  choristen,  be> 
side  fnferior  omoen  and  serranta,  and  70  sdial- 
ars,  who  since  the  reign  of  George  III.  have 
been  called  "king's  scholars."  As  Eton  w«  a 
Lancastrian  foundation,  U  enlbred  under  the 
mic  of  the  house  of  York,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Edward  IV.  of  many  of  its  possesuoos.  More 
Ibirtunate  under  the  Tudors,  Eton  was  specially 
excepted  from  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
tho  time  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  dissolution  of 
college-*  and  chanlriea.  At  this  peri^Hl  its  reve- 
nues were  estimated  at  £1,100.  In  1506,  the 
total  income  was  £659.  Its  present  tneone  Is 
about  £7,000.  The  college  baildings  consist  of  3 
quadrangles,  built  partly  of  freeiitone,  but  chiefly 
of  brick.  The  i^oliolarH  on  the  foundation  are 
lodged  and  boarded  in  tho  college,  and  by  way 
of  distinction  ure  called  collegers.  They  are 
admissible  from  the  ago  of  8  to  16,  and  unless 
put  on  the  roll  for  admiMion  to  King's  college 
at  17,  are  superannuated  and  obliged  to  leave  at 

18.  If  put  on  the  roll,  they  may  continue  till 

19.  The  foundation  scholars  mitst  be  bom  ia 
IhE^and  and  of  parents  lawflrily  mairied.  By 
the  statutes  they  bhonld  be  instmot<Hl  gratia  and 
clothed  tu  some  coarse  uniform,  but  in  neither 
of  these  points  are  the  statates  adhered  to.  A 
small  sum  of  £0  or  £7  per  annnm  is  chnrge<l  to 
tho  parents  of  every  foundation  hcholar  who  are 
able  to  pay  it.  Everv  year  the  13  head  boys 
are  put  on  the  roll  of  King's  college,  but  ooii> 
tinne  at  Eton  until  there  is  a  vaeanoy  or  tmtfl 
Buperannnated.  At  King"-'  rr  llege  the  Etonians 
are  maintained  free  of  expense,  and  after  ii  yean 
they  snooeed  to  fellowships.  On  m  average  4 
scholars  go  t*)  TTing's  college  yearlv.  There  are 
also  2  soiolarships  at  Morton  coill^^  Oxford, 
tar  IboodatioD  sofaolan  who  tco  not  otooted  for 
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Kinc'ri  college.    Theso  latter  aro  called  portio- 
%i^'.rf^  or  by  corruption,  postmasters.   In  1843 
Prinod  Albert  institateu  an  aonnal  prize  of  £60 
fr  proficiency  in  the  modem  languages.  The 
larger  number  of  Etonians  are  not  on  the  foun- 
dation, and  ore  called  oppidans.   Thoy  do  not 
Itoard  in  the  edOege.    The  annual  cxpcnaes 
flf  an  oppidan  amonnt  to  about  £160  or  £200. 
The  6th  form  is  the  highest  in  the  school,  and  is 
Bndted  in  number  to  22.  Of  these  the  10  highest 
are  styled  monitors.   The  licad  boy  is  called 
the  captdn.*^  The  classes  arc  divided  between 
the  lower  and  upper  school.    There  aro  a  head 
master  and  a  lower  master,  12  assistant  masters 
In  the  upper  school  and  4  in  the  lower  scliool, 
beside  a  mathematical  master.   There  aro  also 
Buwten  of  the  Fkenoh,  Oerman,  and  Italian  lan- 
guagcft.    The  course  of  instruction  is  almost 
wholly  clafsical ;  mathcmntics  and  the  modern 
languages  are  only  studied  in  extra  hour^.  The 
aonnal  elections  take  place  in  the  last  dajs  of 
JvHj  every  year.  At  the  electicnu  of  18B8^  the 
total  number  of  collegers  and  oppidans  was  757, 
being  an  increase  of  26  over  the  year  previous. 
In  1764,  at  which  period  the  school  was  very 
pRMperons,  the  namber  of  bojs  amounted  to  616. 
Tlie  bhck  hat  and  the  white  neekerebief  are 
distinguishing  marks  of  an  Eton  boy's  contnme. 
The  system  of  fagging,  by  which  the  boys  in 
tt0  lower  school  aro  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  members  of  the  6th  unn,  lain  InU  vigor  at 
Eton.  The  Eton  moBtem  was  a  peenfiar  oere- 
ttiony,  formerly  biennial,  but  after  1759  held 
triennially  on  Whit-Tnesday,  and  discontinued 
rinee  1844.  On  this  occasion  the  boys  marched 
hi  procession  about  1^  m.  to  an  elevation  on  the 
Bath  road  called  Salt  hill,  under  the  lead  of  the 
head  boy  of  the  foundation  scholars  as  caj>tain. 
Here  they  s|>ont  the  day,  partook  of  a  bouutiful 
breakfrst  and  dinner,  with  music  and  variooa 
cenmoniee,  and  collected  toll  from  all  spectators 
asd  passers-by.   The  scene  was  visited  by  groat 
numiiers  of  people,  and  oven  sometimes  by  tho 
royal  family,  and  Uie  contributions^  called  salt, 
have  been  known  to  ezoeed  £1,000.  After  de- 
ducting expenses,  the  remainder  was  paid  over 
to  the  captain,  who  in  1847  was  indemnified  by 
the  queen  for  bis  loss  by  the  omission  of  tho  oore- 
monj.  Among  the  celebrated  men  educated 
hcve  may  be  mentioned  John  Hales,  the  poet 
Waller,  Sir  Robert  Walpolo,  ITarloy,  carl  of  Ox- 
ford, Lord  Bolingbroke,  Earl  Camden,  the  earl 
of  Chatham,  tho  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Lord  Lyt- 
tietoo,  the  poet  Gniv,  Horace  Walpole,  Stee- 
TBOa  Uto  emtor  of  Bnakespeare,  Tox^  Oanning, 
the  marquis  of  "Vrellcslcy,  tho  duke  of  WalllDf> 
ton^JJenry  llallam,  and  Lord  Derby. 

ETRDRIA,  or  Tcscia  (called  by  the  Greeks 
AirAmiaXn  diTieion  of  ancient  Italy,  boonded 
w.  V  the  TpvlMBfam  sea,  and  eenariitod  on  ^ 
y.  "W:  from  Liguria  by  the  river  Macra,  N".  E.  by 
the  A{M;aninesfrom  Cispadine  Gaul,  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Tiber  from  Umbria  and  Latiuto.  It  was  a 
tetOa  and  well  onUivated  country.  lis  chief 
liven  w«M  flia  Tiber  ad  tfM  AniQi  (now  Amo) ; 
its  oUef  lalmfhallinqrnnDDsCnoirlaka  of  Pe- 


rugia), ranowncd  for  one  of  the  great  victories 
of  Hannibal,  tlio  Vadiraoni3(Bas8ano),  theV<jl-si- 
nienats  (BolsenaX  and  the  Sabatinoa  (Broomanoj) 
Of  Ha  monntaina,  the  (Aninios  (Monte  di  Yh- 

tcrbo)  and  Soraeto  (Monte  di  San  Oroste)  are 
ollou  mentioned.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  and  late  di.-H^overies  of  antique  monu- 
ments, comprising  walls,  elmae,  tombs  adorned 
with  sculpture*,  vases,  coitus  d:c.,  prove  that 
Etruria  was  inhabited  by  a  civilized  and  oiilti  vat- 
ed  pooi)le  long  before  tho  foundation  of  Home. 
They  wi  re  called  Etrusci  or  Tusei  by  the  Ito- 
mans,  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrscni  by  the  Greelis.  Their 
national  name  was  Raseua.  lliey  were  re- 
garded as  autochthones  by  some  of  tho  ancient 
historians,  and  by  Herodotus  as  descendants  of  a 
colony  fipom  Lydia,  led  there  by  Tyrsenus,  son 
of  Atys,  an  ancient  kiug  of  that  country.  The 
authenticity  of  this  story,  liowevt-r,  tlioiijfh  cor- 
roborated by  Dionysius,  is  rendered  doubtfid 
by  the  ciromnstance  that  Xanthus,  the  national 
historian  of  Lydia,  ignores  both  the  expedition 
and  the  name  of  tlie  prince  its  leader.  The  re- 
lation of  IIcro<lolu.s  is  now  generally  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  those  mythicjd  le^^ends  in 
which  tho  earliest  history  of  the  ancient  uationa 
]■  wrapped,  and  to  have  represented  the  oom> 
mon  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tatits  of  Lydift  and  Etruria.  fiut  there  is  sutfi- 
cient  groimd  to  believe  that  these  Felasgiaa 
Etnucansi  the  relatives  of  the  Umbriaasi  OsoL 
Sienli,  and  other  andent  Italian  tribes,  reeelvea 
a  part  of  their  culture,  which  became  tlie  source 
of  that  of  the  Romans,  by  subsequent  importa- 
tions from  tho  countries  of  tho  East,  from 
Ejgypt,  Phd-nicia,  or  Asia  Minor.  Aooording 
tolfr.  Layard,  several  rcpreeentations  on  the 
Etruscan  nionuiiients  bear  im  little  resemblance 
to  the  lately  discovered  works  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  ioilucnco  of  Grecian  art  and  civilization 
upon  tho  Etruscans  is  evident,  and  it  can  cMily 
be  proved  that  it  continued  to  be  exercised  even 
at  the  period  which  followed  tlio  foundation 
of  Rome.  It  is  now  generally  sujiiKised  that 
the  Rasena  immigrated  n-om  tlio  north,  probably 
from  Rhiotia,  now  the  Tyrol,  and  suIm!  icd  tLo 
more  ancient  Pelasgiana,  Etruscans,  1  u-l.h.^,  ur 
Tyrrhenians,  -svitli  wliom  they  were  tinally 
blended  into  one  powerful  and  nourishing  na- 
tion. In  Etruria  they  formed  a  confederaoy  of 
12  cities  with  adjacent  districts,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tho  following  :  Cioro  (now 
Ccrvcteri,  Old  Cajre),  Tarquinii,  in  Roman  his- 
tory the  suburb  of  the  Tarquins,  RuslIIiu  (Ro- 
selle,  remarkable  for  ita  monuments),  Vetulonia 
(Torre  Vecchia),  Volaterra)  (Volaterni),  known 
ns  a  watering  place,  Arretium  (Arezzo),  Cor- 
tona  (Cotrone),  Peru>ia  (Perugia),  Yobiinii 
(Bolsena),  Falerii  ^alarik  known  by  the  siege 
of  OamilloB,  YcQ  flsoia  lamese),  the  neiglihor 
and  long  rival  of  Rome,  tidieu  by  Cainilhis 
after  a  siege  of  10  years  at  the  beginning  ol"  tlio 
4tb  century  B.  0.,  and  Clusium  (Chiusi),  the 
seat  of  King  Forsena.  Other  important  places 
of  Etnuia  were:  Fias  (Pisa),  fonnded  aooord- 
ing to  a  Iqgeod  by  wanderiog  oonqiaak»s  of 
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Nestor  from  Pisa  ia  Elis ;  F  rsnlso  (Tlosolo), 
near  which  Catiline  was  dctoated,  62  13.  C. ; 
Popalonia,  known  for  its  coins ;  Lnn*,  Void, 
&c.    Beyond  the  limito  of  their  conntry  they 
possessed  the  land  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Po, 
from  the  Ticino  to  Bologna,  called  bj  them 
Felsina.   This  ooontrr,  which  they  conqnered 
at  the  time  of  their  immi^ation  into  Italy,  or 
hliortly  .'iftor,  mikI  which  wan  divided  into  12 
eqool  districts,  was  afterward  taken  front  them 
by  the  Ganb.  They  had  flonrbUiif  eotontci  In 
Corsica,  Ilva  (Elba),  and  in  Campania,  where 
they  are  eopposed  to  have  fonnded  (abont  800 
B.  C.)  a  oonfederaey  rimilor  to  that  of  Etraria. 
Tlieir  navy  was  powerful  on  tho  Mcditerrnnenn 
at  a  very  e^xrly  f«riod;  a  legend  mentions  an 
attack  upon  the  Argo,  the  snip  of  the  Atfgo- 
naotfl,  by  Tyrrfaeoian  mariom.  Their  oommer* 
d fd  venels  ridted  the  eaatem  ahorea  of  the 
Mcditerrnne.'in.    The  inhabitants  of  Cii're  wcro 
dreaded  as  pirates.   The  growth  of  their  com- 
nerce,  as  well  aa  of  their  power  on  land  and 
sen,  was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of 
industry  and  art,  refinement  and  luxury,  in  their 
dtlea.   Their  coins  in  bronze,  their  urns  and 
scalptnres,  are  proofs  of  their  great  proficiency 
in  the  arts ;  the  frequently  occurring  reprosen- 
tations  of  festive  entertainments,  gfimes,  races, 
and  dances,  accompamed  by  music,  proro  ^eir 
lore  of  reereation,  no  doubt  fostered  by  tte 
mildness  of  their  bemitifid  climnte.    Tliey  also 
had  nationiil  assemblies  for  religious  and  politi- 
cal p«rpo<e^,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Vol- 
tnrana  in  Volsinii.    Their  religion  resembled  In 
most  of  its  coneeptious  the  polytheism  of  tlio 
Greeks  and  Romans;  it  appears,  however,  to  Imro 
beea  deeper,  gloomier,  and  leas  fiuoiful  than 
that  of  tiie  fbrrom'.  The  namee  of  many  of 
tiieir  deities,  who  were  divided  into  higher  or 
hidden  and  other  gods,  and  were  believed  to  re- 
•Ide  In  the  remoCeat  north-Hi  notion  enrrent 
among  the  Af^syrirms  and  other  Asiatic  nations 
(Isaiah  xiv.  lH) — seem  to  mark  ^e  transition 
from  the  Gredaa  to  the  Roman  forms.  Tina 
(Jnpitor),  by  some  criticji  compared  with  Zt^u, 
the  root  of  Zci^r,  Zrjvos,  presides  over  tho  coun- 
cil of  13  e<nuente«  or  compile  ft,  probably  per- 
aonificationa  of  the  12  oonateUatMNW  of  ^e  co- 
dlae.  They  had  Imiar  and  aoha*  ^vWons  of 
time,  ar:l  «     Il-s  of  mofi-'  t!in:i  r\  century.  Of 
their  numerous  sacred  booL'j,  tho  principal  of 
which  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelatlocw 
of  tlie  demon  Tages,  the  so  called  Acherontic 
taught  Low  to  propitiate  tho  gods,  to  delay  fate, 
and  to  deify  the  soul.   Many  of  ttietr  religions 
rites,  those  of  augury  for  instance,  were  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  who  also  imitated  their  games, 
insignia,  and   trinmphal  distinctions.  Their 
prieeta,  called  lueumoM^  appear  at  the  same  time 
•a  heads  of  noble  fhmffiea,  and  aa  Unga  or 
rulers  of  cities.    They  formed  the  senate  >if  tho 
confederacy,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
looeely  connected  independent  and  sovereign 
members,  at  a  later  peri<ii!  rnlpd  by  magistrates 
chosen  annually.    The  comuion  people  were 
dependent  upon  thnfirieilly  arliloantloftinfttM 


in  a  kind  of  fendal  rlunf'^lilp.  whose  forms  ap- 
pear more  servile  than  in  tlie  similar  Roman  in- 
atltntion.  Freemen  also  occur  in  the  history 
of  some  of  the  confederate  cities,  but  as  a  politi- 
cally unimportant  class. — ^The  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  history  of  Etmria  comprises  about 
8  centuries  before  and  as  many  after  the  fouDda> 
tion  of  Rome.  Through  tho  Tarqnina,  who 
were  Etru.scans,  they  may  have  even  exon  i3€-<l  a 
kind  of  dominion  over  their  yonnger  neighbor, 
as  aome  modem  critloB  soppoae.  Ponena,  Mug 
of  Clusium,  who  made  war  on  T\orno  for  \m 
restoration  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  compelled  the 
Romans  to  a  hnmiliating  treaty.  But  sooroelf 
had  Rome  gained  jvenr'c  from  him  when  it  com- 
menced war  with  another  Etmscnn  enemy. 
Veil  (466  B.  0.).  This  war,  often  interrupted 
by  tmoee,  lasted  for  90  years,  and  ended  with 
tho  fall  of  the  Etruscan  ftate,  owing  probably  to 
tho  distraction  of  the  confederacy  during  th» 
same  period  by  freoaent,  successful,*  and  Ucva*- 
tatlng  IncnratcMM  or  the  Bmensans,  by  attacks 
of  the  Samnites  npnn  itsCampanian  dcj-endon- 
cies,  and  by  the  threatening  advance  of  its 
northern  neighbors,  the  Ganu.  After  the  in- 
vasion of  the  latter  under  Brennns,  the  Cimi* 
nian  forest  was  for  some  time  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween Etrnria  and  the  land  of  the  liomana. 
Thia  was  however  soon  passed  by  the  con- 
qneron  of  Veil  tnd  fUerli,  and  flw  two  battlee 
fdught  near  the  Vadiraonian  lake,  by  Qnintns 
Fabius  (810)  and  Pnblins  Cornelins  DuUbella 
(S88),  finally  broke  the  power  of  Etrurio.  The 
social  rehition  to  Rome,  into  which  it  entered  in 
280  B.  C,  changed  after  tho  social  war,  ia 
rew  ard  for  its  fidelity,  into  Roman  citizenship. 
Boon  afterward  Etraria  aaffiured  greatly  firom 
the  revenge  taken  bv  Sylla  on  tiie  partlaana  of 
Marins  in  its  cities.  Whole  districts  were  given 
as  confiscated  estatea  to  the  veteranaof  the  dio- 
tetor,  who  afterward  became  tiie  aeeomplioea 
of  CJatilina  (68-62).  Octanann?,  too.  had  hia 
military  colonies  in  Etruria.  The  historv  of 
modern  Etruria,  a  kingdom  created  by  Niapo* 
leon  in  1801,  and  given  to  Louis,  CTOwn  prince 
of  Parma,  ruled  atler  his  death  by  his  widow 
Maria  Luisa  of  Spain  as  regent,  and  in  1807 
annexed  to  France  aa  a  province,  belongs  to  that 
of  T^iaeany  (a  name  derited  from  tike  Roomm 
Tnscia).  Among  the  numer on?  writer?  who 
have  treated  of  the  antiquities  ot  Etrnria,  the 
moot  instmetive  are  Lanri,  Inghirami,  Nlebidir, 
Ottfried  Moller,  Hev,  Wachsmtith,  ITormayr, 
Stenb,  Dorow,  Miesli,  Abeken,  Secki,  I^peins, 
Gcrhardt,  Bnnscn,  and  Witte. 

ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE,  the  langmwe  of 
the  ancient  Etrurians.  Dionydoa  of  HaHotr' 
nas-sns  and  Bochart  regard  the  Etruscan  as  an 
aboriginal  language ;  Friret  makes  it  Celtic, 
<%unpl  and  J.  Kolkr  Shitonie,  Micali  Alba- 
nose;  L.  Tjinzl  derives  it  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  holds  tluit  the  Umbrio,  Volscio, 
Oscic,  and  Samnitic  are  dialecta  of  it ;  O.  Mid- 
ler thinks  it  akin  to  the  Greek;  others  derive 
it  from  Rbietia;  and  finaUy,  Lami,  Pfitzmakr, 
and  othv^ aiqppoie  It  to  be  Senttte^n  hypo* 
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thesis  which  in  1858  J.  0.  Stiokel  demonstra- 
ted to  be  the  truth.  Its  alphabet  consists  of 
21  letters,  almost  coincident  in  form  with  the 
aocieat  Gro«k  leUera,  written  from  right  to  left, 
bol  oorrMpooding  in  Talne  to  those  of  the  He- 
brew,  though  not  used  as  nuraoral  .■'igiH.  The 
elemeut  d  and  tlie  Hebrew  aaineck  arc  wanting; 
find  the  Hebrew  tmdc  c>eldoni  occur;  but  the 
u,  taken  from  the  Greek  Y.  exists,  though  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew.  The  Semitic  aspirates  and 
gutturals  are  much  softened,  and  consonants 
melt  into  their  kindred  vowela,  (be  latter  being 
mostlj  written  instead  ofbeing  indicated  by  their 
(ILicritic  i>oints.  Guttural  sounds  are  not,  bow- 
ever,  altogether  abolished.  T  takes  the  place 
of  and  cognate  letten  are  freely  interchanged. 
We  subjoin  sorae  examples  of  Gro<^'k  :ind  Latin 
words  in  their  Etruscan  forma :  Tarch  na,  Meurca, 
Menle»y  Pultuie,  EUhMtUre^  Utuze,  Ilu$,  ffatri, 
iK.,  far  Tarquiniiis,  Minerva,  Menelaus,  Poly- 
denkes  Alexandros,  Odj-sseus,  Idas,  Adria,  &c. 
The  orthogra[)by  is  more  fixed  tlian  that  of  the 
oUmv  anoient  Italian  langoagea.  Pliny  says  that 
tiie  StrtMoan  writing  was  prior  to  the  bmldlng 
of  Rome,  l  ut  its  origin  is  not  yet  ascertaineil. 
L.  Boorget  discovered  16  epigraphio  letters,  and 
determined  tiie  Talne  of  eevtfal  of  them ;  Lanzi 
found  3  more,  .ind  Montani  one.  There  are  few 
Words  which  are  aualogous  to  the  Greek  or 
l^tiOj  the  terminal «  being  dropped,  and  *  being 
the  most  frequent  ending;  thus,  Pel^,  Tute,  are 
Etrustjui  for  Peleus,  Tydajos.  The  hinguage  is 
poor  in  i»articles  and  simple  in  construction. 
There  are  few  words  which  cannot  be  redooed 
to  Hebrew,  Ohaldaie,  or  Ambio  originals.  But 
few  of  the  numeral  words  and  figures  nro  yot 
known,  viz. :  6  {hem9\  written  with  the  invert- 
ed sign  of  60  (AMwm),  which  is  the  initial  of 
this  word,  somewhat  modified  to  form  a  Latin 
V;  10  {tesen,  from  a  Sanscrit  root),  written 
with  the  sign  of  a  cross,  whence  tlic  Latin  X 
(onless  this  be  two  Ys  combined) ;  100  (t'at^ 
Slavic  $a(l),  written  with  the  sign  of  t  final ; 
and  1,000  (aiep),  written  with  the  sign  of  6. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  proper  nouns  ( 
IWwM  (rock,  castle,  town),  wmnee  Oreelc 
Tvpprjixii',  Atri  (hedged  in,  court,  wall,  conflu- 
ent), whence  Adrui,  atrium^  and  most  likely 
Etr-uiq  (wall-strong,  fort-bailder)  ;  Mantttha 
(wet  pLace),  whonco  Mantua,  one  of  tlio  13  cities 
of  Cisjfadane  Etruria,  wliiclj  was  the  last  to  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  Celts ;  Agylla  (roundness), 
later  Cars  Tarehna  (roadstead, 

or  way  for  ships).  The  termination  al,  taken 
tat  A  patronymic  sign,  signifies  "  rii^  n,  ri^^ing 
it  la  Mod  in  many  proper  noons,  such  as  Oeio- 
nsl,  OMnal  iOOmim  fmUU,  to  which  Ifnoenas 
belonged,  a  MtBcnatiu!  on  liis  inuthor's  side), 
Leienal,  Lartlial.  ilc  ;  «a  final  is  supposed  to  de- 
note the  name  of  a  married  woman  by  modifying 
that  of  the  husband  (like  the  German  imi  nnd 
flia  Slayio  a),  as  Lecne-m,  the  wife  of  Liein- 
inSi  Among  Etroscan  words  and  phrases  are 
Um  {jUi$^  &yX  whence  idvt*,  day  of  the  full 
mooftrMMT  fliidden),  God ;  nepo»  (greediness), 
w^gmtmm»mm  (Mr i  itag8«ii«}i  whema 


hittrioy  one  who  geetionlatea,  an  actor;  lana 
(colored),  a  ttmic ;  lueumo  (possessed  by  a  spirit), 
a  Tuscan  prince;  lituu*  (l>ent),  ^tafif  of  ttie 
augurs ;  lart,  protecting  divinity ;  mo^  daugh- 
tnr;  qil  (rolling,  swift^,  year  (some  read  HL 
owing  to  the  identity  of  tla-  nign  for  both  q  and 
r  in  the  great  Terusiau  inscription)  ;  tkal^  lion; 
tUi^  lamb ;  u«,  altered  iito;  UmJc  JU^  bites  ter- 
ribly; sfeti,  I  rest,  my  peace;  teujlet,  thou  risest 
firu-like.  Of  the  9  inscriptions  explained  by 
Stickel,  the  greatest  is  that  on  the  sqaare  sepnl- 
chral  stone  wsoovered  in  1622  and  preserved  at 
Perugia.  It  has  24  lines  in  front  and  21  on 
one  of  the  other  sides,  containing  058  k  ttors. 
It  is  a  monoment  of  the  expulsion  of  12  and 
aftMward  of  10  Aims  (Bbroscans)  by  the 
Vcltinas  from  the  Apennines  into  the  lower 
country,  and  of  the  occupation  of  the  lands  so 
vacated  by  the  Clenti  (Clusii),  about  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  That  on  the  pal- 
lium of  a  man  "  deprivotl  of  eyes"  by  a  Clusian 
about  the  time  of  Porsena '(&06  B.C.);  tlM 
tablet  represents  "an  old  man  being  tied  to  a 
tree,  preparatory  to  being  flayed "  alive.  Of 
several  hundred  shortfuneral  inscriptions  known, 
17  have  been  published  as  proo&  of  the  bemitio 
oliaraoter  of  uie  langnage;  some  of  tiiem  are 
bilingual,  with  a  Latin  part  giving  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  Tuscan  expresses  such 
santsneea as :  While  we  depart  to  naught  our 
essence  ascends ;"  "We  rise  like  a  kite,''  iVc.  Out 
of  10  mementoes  of  funeral  saoriliees  we  quote 
the  following :  "Raise  the  soul  as  fire!  it  de- 
parts for  ever We  ascend  to  oar  ancestors." 
Beride  sepnlehn]  nnts,  there  are  inscriptions  on 
candelabra,  drinking  cups,  and  otlier  utensils, 
all  of  great  antiquity,  testilVing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Tnscans  in  the  arts,  mdependent  of  the 
(treek  imitations  of  their  works.  Some  of  these 
monuments  have  been  found  in  Campania,  some 
in  Etruria  proper,  and  in  other  coontriss  Itar- 
merly  inhabited  by  Etmrians.  One  ooemas  Ihr 
N.  E.  as  Carinthia,  on  a  mossy  rock  in  a  forMt 
near  Wuruin])ach  ;  it  runs  thus:  Koc e' tiuoijia 
ntiriot'^tib  ("  Bring  luther  the  weary  at  seeing 
tills  writing").  Thb  inscription  appears  to  he 
of  later  dat<3  than  any  other.  Of  inscriptions  on 
coins  there  are  but  few.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  haruspioes  used  Latin  versions  of 
Etruscan  rituals.  Such  were  the  lihri  Etrusci, 
Etriuca  dUciplinm  (religion) ;  rituals  on  tlio 
manner  of  building  cities,  temples,  and  altars ; 
on  the  sanctity  of  walls  and  gates;  on  the  <ri> 
&ta,  curia^  military  order,  4tc. ;  fulgnralet  and 
hnru9})ieini^  and  the  prodi(jia  ;  Tagetici,  on  the 
ceremonies  (eisrmn^ia^  from  Ctsre  or  AgyUa) 
of  tiieeartb-bom  god  Tages;  aehtrwMH^  oa 
conciliation  with  tlie  gods,  &o.  There  were 
also  ancient  pastoral  and  augural  songs.  Varro 
preserved  some  fragments,  and  mentions  Etrus- 
can  tragedies  by  Volumnius.  The  scofiing  and 
jacuUir  Fescennino  (so  ciUled  from  Fescen- 
nium,  a  city  of  EUnria)  and  Satamalian  verses 
were  also  derived  from  the  Tuscans.  Cioen^ 
Aolns  Gelliua,  Ondna,  Nigidins  Figolos,  and 
sooM  latsr  Boouma  traodatad  and  ei^laiiiad 
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Tarious  Etrnscan  books,  of  which  we  have 
but  fragments. — Id  addition  to  the  anthori^ 

mentioned  Hbove  iiiid  in  tlio  article  on  Ei  Rrj!i.%, 
see  Gori,  Difem  drlP  alfahefo  ihgli  antichi  To»- 
can*  (Flortt n  o,  1742);  J.  C.  Anioduzzi,  Alpha- 
htttan  IVf<rum  iiYrt/«»r«m(Komo,  1776);  G.  B. 
VennigHoli,  Saggio  di  emgetture,  &c.  (1824); 
J,  Kollar,  StnroitalittSI^rjfm»ka(\i<!nm,  1853); 
MfMiiitisen,  Nord-Etrmkiiche  AlphaheU ;  Detitp- 
sU  r,  Df  Etruria  Regali  (Florence,  1723-'4h 
Wiackelmana  (on  art),  Ubden,  and  Dr.  Friok, 
In  jrdrtBl<y<ca!  and  philological  periedteNb. 

ETTY,  WiM  iAM,  an  English  painter,  born  in 
York,  March  10, 17B7,  died  tliere,  Nov.  18, 1849. 
Be  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  at  the  age  of  13 
was  apprenticed  to  aprinteratHoU,  wl^  whom 
he  remained  7  years.  In  lOOTlie  wag  admitted 
a  student  in  the  royal  ncidcniy,  iind  was  also  a 
private  pupil  of  Bir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a 
year.  He  repeatedly  sent  pietorea  to  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  royal  academy  and  the  Brit- 
ish gallery,  which  were  rejected.  In  mnch 
despondency  lie  souglit  tlicj  lulvico  of  liis  old 
master,  who  told  hitn  that  lie  hod  a  good  ere 
for  coIOTf  but  was  lamentably  deficient  in  nil 
other  respects.  Pruflting  by  this  hint,  Etly 
worked  harder  tliaii  e^er,  and  in  1811  lind  tlio 
satisfaction  to  pcc  one  of  his  pictiiron  on  the  hcicI- 
emy's  walls.  By  degrees  iie  succeeded  in  build- 
ing np  a  reputation,  and  in  1821  his  **Cl«o|)atnilB 
Arrival  nt  rillcin,"  in  \vhich  the  ntido  female 
form  was  depictcnl  witli  great  correct nes->,  and 
with  a  voluptnoas  jrlow  of  color,  hroii;:ht  hira 
into  considerable  notice.  In  1822  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  fpent  many  months  In  the  studj  of 
the  Venetian  colonsts.  In  1848  an  exhibition 
of  his  Works  was  opened  in  Ixindon,  prominent 
among  wliich  were  the  9  great  paintings  which  he 
considered  the trinmpbt^hi!;  artistic  career,  and 
Inwhfob  he  says  be  aimed  to  paiut  some  great 
moral  on  the  h.eart."  They  comprise  "  The  Com- 
bat," the  8  "  Jiiditlj  '  pictures,  "livfimiah,  David's 
Chief  Captain,''  "  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens"  and 
tbe  8  pictnrea  of  **  Joan  of  Ara"  Ettiy  is  ood- 
ridered  one  of  the  chief  artists  of  the  modem 
Entrlish  scIiooL  Ilia  life  lias  heeu  ■w  ritten  by 
A.  (iilchrist  (2  vols,  Svo.,  London,  1855.) 

ET  Y  M  ()IX)G Y.   See  Lavovaoi. 

EUB(EA.   See  NioBOPoirr. 

EUBULIDES  OF  MiLarrs,  the  best  Icnown 
of  the  ili-i'iple*  of  Euclid  of  Me^rara,  flourished 
about  the  mtiidle  of  the  4th  century  li.  0.  His 
Klb  was  a  struggle  against  Aristotle,  in  which 
by  a  captious  logic  he  sought  to  prevail  against 
good  sense.  A  partisan  of  the  Mcgaric  princi- 
ple, that  there  is  nothing  real  but  what  is  al- 
ways one,  simple,  and  identical,  he  immediately 
finmd  an  adren-.'iry  in  the  founder  of  the  great 
contemporary  school  which  made  experience 
the  condition  of  science.  He  attacked  the  j>eri- 
patetic  doctrine,  like  Zeno  of  Elea,  by  striving 
to  Hhow  that  there  is  none  of  our  experimental 
notions  which  does  not  give  place  to  insolrable 
diflicnltics.  To  this  end  he  in  vcntc<l  his  famons 
sophisms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 

'*Boma  one  Uei,  and  aagra  that  be  Ilea.  Doei 


he  liei  or  nott  By  the  bjpotliesis,  be  Uea, 
Then  he  does  not  He,  for  what  be  says  U  tme. 

Thus  he  lie-  .ind  do^s  not  lie  at  the  same  tiuM^ 

which  is  c<mlradictury." 

EUBULUS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  flourished  about  376  B.  C.  He  wrote 
104  plays,  chiefly  on  mythological  subjects,  nnuiy 
of  them  ccntaluirifr  pnriKlies  of  passage-  fnnu 
the  tragedians.  The  fragments  of  hi-i  wurka 
which  remain  have  been  edited  by  Meineke, 
and  are  marked  by  apeenliarly  pure  dictiun. 

tvxapKTTia,  thanksgiving), 
a  ii;i;ro  fre(|nently  pven  to  the  facrann nt  <if  tbo 
Lord  s  »;upiK'r,  cither  in  allusiou  to  the  praisea 
with  which  the  early  Christians  used  to  cele- 
brate it,  or  because  at  its  institution  onr  Saviour 
"gave  thanks''  in  blessing  the  bread  and  wine. 
(Sec  Lohd's  Scppkb.) 

EUCLID,  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
geometers,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  Ptolemy,  in  the  8d  century  B.  C. 
The  Ambic  historians  give  many  unauthcnticat- 
<■<}  I  jriii  ulars  (if  his  litl- ;  hut  it  is  only  certain 
tliai  lie  dwelt  first  in  Greece  and  then  in  Egypt^ 
and  probaUe  that  he  studied  at  Athens  unmr 
the  sncccH«ors  of  Plato,  and  thi-n  ])a>s.  <1  over 
to  Alexandria.    There  he  I'uuudtd  the  luuthe- 
matical  school,  and  was  remarkable  for  hi.s  zeal 
in  science,  bia  affection  for  learned  men,  and  his 
gentie  and  modest  deportment.  Ptolemy  baTing 
a«ked  hira  if  geometry  conld  not  he  made  easier, 
he  made  the  celebrated  answer  that  ihvrc  was 
no  royal  road  to  geometry.   To  appreciate  the 
merit  of  Euclid,  the  state  of  gemnetry  before 
bin  dioald  be  eonsldered.  Proclus  givea  tiie 
improbable  le^'Liul  tliat  the  Egyptians  were 
obliged  to  inYuuL  geometry  in  order  to  find 
again  the  boundaries  of  their  fields,  effaced  by 
the  inondations  of  tbe  Kile.  Thence  it  was 
brought  to  Oreeoe  by  Thales,  but  it  was  first 
raised  to  n  liberal  science,  and  applied  to  the 
solution  of  .«!pcculativc  and  thcuretieal  proLkms, 
by  Pythagoras.    Hippocrates  was  the  (irt^t  to 
write  on  elements.    Plato,  without  writing 
partlentarly  upon  geometry,  contributed  mach 
to  its  pro^'ress  hy  his  use  of  the  analytic  meth- 
od, and  by  the  mathematical  style  of  his  books, 
and  new  theorema  were  added  by  numerous 
leaser  pbOosopbers.   At  the  advi nt  of  Euclid, 
something  had  been  written  on  in  oixirtion,  in- 
comincnsurables,  loci,  solids,  aud  ]>erliai>s  conic 
sections;  and  the  important  jToperty  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  had  been  di>cn\ cred.  It 
was  the  glory  of  Euclid  to  unite  in  a  single  book 
all  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
add  several  new  ones  of  his  own.    llo  surj>assed 
all  other  geometers  of  antiquity  in  the  clear  ex- 
position (X  his  theorems  and  the  rigid  order  of 
Ills  demonstrations.  The  "  Elements"  of  Enclid 
hehmg  both  to  geometry  fcnA  arithmetic.  Tliey 
consist  of  l;j  hooks  written  by  Euclid,  and  2  oth- 
ers written  probably  by  Hypstdea;  aud  they  may 
be  divided  mto  4  parts,  of  wbleb  tiie  let,  com- 
prifinp  the  first  6  iM>ok«,  treats  of  the  proiH'rties 
of  plane  figures,  and  presents  the  theory  of  pro- 
portlona;  the2dgtv«a,iiithe8foUowuigboMci^ 
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the  «:eneral  properties  of  nttmbers;  the  fon- 
tislhig  oi  llio  luth  book,  i»  the  development  uf 
til  the  power  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  is  oc- 
cnpied  with  a  carious  and  pnofoimd  thaorj  of 
incommensurable  qaantities ;  and  the  PMftaln- 
ing  books  are  on  the  elements  of  solid  ceometry, 
iwl  ir«r«  ao  much  studied  among  the  rlatonists 
as  to  raoeire  the  uhm  of  the  Platonio.  The 
best  knn\m  of  the  treatises  of  Euclid,  after  the 
"Element^"  is  the  "  iMta."  By  this  name  are 
Mpiated  certain  known  quantities  which  bj 
mffln*  of  .analysis  load  to  the  discovery  of  other 
i^aanlitica  before  uuknowu.  Cue  liuticlred  prop- 
ositions are  here  collected  which  nre  the  ni<»st 
omtm  esauiples  of  geometrical  amJysiB  among 
die  neients.  Veirtoii  high]  j  Talned  them,  end 
Montucla  styles  them  the  first  step  toward  trans- 
cendental geometry. — The  history  of  the  works 
of  Eoclid  is  tho  history  of  geomeby  ftseU^  both 
in  Cliri^tian  and  Mohammedan  countries",  until 
■fkr  the  revivnl  of  leaf  uing.  They  were  com- 
mented  upon  by  Theon  and  Proclus,  and  bc- 
csme  the  fuuulatioaof  mathematic^il  instraction 
in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Of  the  numerous 
eti'.tinns  jtnfl  coimneritaries  amonj^  tlie  Orientals, 
lhat  of  ^asiroddin,  a  Fersiaa  astronomer  of  tho 
ISth  eentory,  wea  the  beet.  The  *^Elementi^* 
were  resturod  to  Enrope  by  translation  from 
the  Arabic,  tho  first  Eurupeau  who  translated 
them  being  Adelard  of  Bath,  who  was  alive  in 
IISO,  and  who  found  hi:^  orifrinal  among  the 
Moors  of  Spain.  Canipaiius,  uuder  whoso  name 
this  translation  was  prmted,  was  for  a  lonp  time 
tboi^t  to  be  ite  onthor.  The  Greek  text  was 
Int  pnUitbed  in  1988  by  Simon  GrynoBiia  at 
Bo-hI,  an<1  in  subsequent  editions  was  corrected 
bj  comparison  of  manuscripts.  Binco  then  the 
wink  has  been  published  in  a  great  variety  of 
editions,  and  translated  into  all  tho  European 
ind  many  oriental  languages.  Tho  English 
adaptations  by  Simson  and  Playfair  have  been 
widely  received  as  text  books  in  geometry. 

EUCLID  OF  Mroxra,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
born  about  -WO  B.  C.  Ilis  tirst  master  was 
Parmenides:  afterward  he  became  a  devoted 
&dple  of  Soorateai,  at  wboee  deathj  aeeording 
to  Plato,  he  w;k=i  pre^^ent.  But  notwithstanflin^: 
his  aftiictioQ  for  his  second  teacher,  he  retained 
from  the  Elcatio  school  an  invincible  tendency  to 
iobtlety,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  Socrates  that 
he  knew  how  to  live  with  sophists,  but  not  with 
niea.  After  tho  death  of  Socrates,  liis  diBoiplee, 
fearing  for  their  Itrefl,  fled  from  Athena;  and  at 
Heffsra,  in  the  hooae  of  Euclid,  they  found  an 
asylum  and  a  new  centre  fur  their  studien. 
1^  hinuelf  was  an  ardent  attendant  upon 
nottd,  who  taught  that  the  eseenoe  of  good 
Was  tmity,  unity  so  entire  as  to  erabrare  immo- 
hility,  identity,  and  permnncnce.  Hence  tho 
aensible  world  has  no  moral  character  and  no 
niation  to  good.  Ho  taught  also  that  bein- 
•onriste  only  in  unity,  identitv,  and  permanence, 
and  hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part  in  ox- 
ii>t«Qce.  Being  and  good  ore  thus  the  same 
thing,  nametr,  iinlt7;  good  ther^re  alone  ez- 
«S     evil  ia  but  the  abatnoe  of  ezirtenoe. 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  h  but 
atiinglo  being  axid  a  single  sort  of  good,  lor  unity 
may  be  found  contained  in  various  thin<2;s.  Eu- 
clid expressly  taught  that  in  aplte  of  their  onit^, 
being  and  good  elotbe  flienuelTes  tn  different 
form?,  present  themselveM  nnderditFercnt  points 
of  view,  and  receive  different  names,  as  wis- 
dom, God,  intelligence,  and  others.  Euclid  also 
anticipated  ArN'  itle  in  distinii<uishin£»  the  act 
from  the  powci,  and  resolved  according  to  hia 
ideas  of  tteinp  the  relation  between  tho  two. 

EUDIOME'l  EIi  (Gr.  cvdw,  pure  air,  and  f^e- 
Tpov,  measnre),  the  name  given  to  an  instrument 
invented  by  Priest  ley  for  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  oxvgea  in  the  air,  in  the  iwlief  that  on 
this  depended  TtB  talnbrity.  Many  other  inatni- 
ments  nave  since  been  invented  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  ga-seons  mixture^,  and 
the  name  is  retained  for  these,  though  it  lias  no 
longer  its  original  significance.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  tho  instrument  for  estimating  oxygen, 
the  is  made  to  unite  with  some  sabetanoe^ 
as  phosphorus,  introduced  into  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture, which  is  contained  in  the  upper  end  of  a 
prndnatcd  glass  tube  inverted  over  raerc  irv. 
The  diminution  of  bulk  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  tfie  oxygen  indieatea  iti  onantity.  In  other 
forma  a  kuown  quantity  of  hydrogen  h  intro- 
duce<l  and  the  mj.\turo  fired  by  an  electric  spark 
produced  by  means  of  two  wires  being  melted  into 
the  sidc^i  of  the  tube  and  nearly  nu  etitiy  each 
other  within.  In  this  case  the  tube  is  made 
very  thick  to  withstand  tho  explosion.  Every 
two  Tolomes  of  hydrogeaooDamne  one  of  oxygen, 
whence  the  quantity  of  the  latter  maj  be  es- 
timated. 

EUDOOIA,  originally  named  Athsx'ais,  a 
Grecian  maiden,  who  became  the  wift  of  the 
emperor  Tlieodoslus  IT.,  born  in  Athens  about 
A.  D.  894,  died  iu  Jerusalem  about  461.  She 
was  instructed  by  her  father,  the  sophist  Leon- 
tintis,  in  the  religion,  literature,  and  science  of 
the  pagan  Greeks^  and  was  as  remarkable  for  her 
per.'^onftl  beauty  as  for  her  learning.  Leontinus 
at  hk  death  divided  his  property  among  his  soWf 
saying  that  the  merits  of  his  dwighter  (to  whom 
ho  lett  only  100  pieces  of  gold),  wliich  raised 
her  so  umcii  above  her  sex,  would  ho  sufficient 
for  her.  Thus  disinherited,  and  having  sought 
in  vain  from  her  ^^lItherj  a  i^hare  in  tho  paternal 
heritage,  ehe  went  with  an  aunt  to  Coustantino- 
ple  to  stdieit  the  cancelling  of  the  will.  She 
procured  m  andienoe  of  Pulcheria,  sister  of  the 
young  emperor  Theodosius  IT.,  and  regent  in 
his  name,  who  was  so  charmed  by  her  wit  and 
beauty  that  she  secretly,  destined  Athenaia  to  be 
the  wife  of  her  brother.  Theodosius  himself^ 
then  20  yeara  of  aj»e,  was  captivated  at  the  first 
interview,  and  Athenaia  renounced  tho  religion 
of  her  father,  was  baptized  by  tho  patriarch  of 
ConatnntitiMTilc,  from  whom  she  received  the 
name  oi'  Kudocla,  and  was  nnirried  to  the  em- 
peror in  421.  She  received  tho  title  of  Augusta 
in  428,  ader  liaviog  ^.vm  birth  to  a  daughter,  f 
and  A6  requited  the  mldDanan  of  her  brothers 
by  making  tliem  consols  and  prefects.  Daring 
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the  Unt  SO  years  after  her  marHage  Eadock  took 

little  part  iu  public  affairs,  wliich  remained  in  Uie 
handa  of  Pulrlieriii.  v3he  Iraiisloted  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  hexameter  verses,  and  a  life 
of  Joaos  Chrbt  oompoeed  in  T«naa  takeo  (torn 
Homer  iiattrilmtod  to  bar.  SheaboeeMiratod 
in  verse  tho  Persian  victories  of  Thcodosins,  and 
the  letfcnds  and  luartjrdom  of  Saint  Cyprian. 
She  atlength  supplanted  Polcherin,  and  ruled  the 
empira  for  7  yeacs^  from  448  to  460.  Her  ooori 
-was  filled  with  learned  men,  wifh  one  of  vhoin, 
Paulinn-*,  :i  companion  of  her  early  stndies  in 
Atliena,  bLe  cherished  an  intimacy  which  roused 
tho  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  Paulinnairaa 
baoiuiad  to  Oappadooiai  vhere  he  wae  iooa 
afterward  aamsmnated.  The  Eotyehtan  diaons' 
fiion  wiin  now  vexing  tho  cliiircli ;  Piilcheriaand 
£udocia  adopted  diliWout  views,  and  in  the  al- 
teraate  ascendency  of  the  two  parties,  first  the 
IbflVMr  and  then  the  latter  was  ciiled.  Eudocia 
letreated  to  Jemaalem,  where,  however,  ^e 
jealousy  of  the  emperor  or  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  Fnlcb  drift  pursued  h«:r,  and  two  prieets  who 
diarad  her  exile  were  slain.  Tho  exasperated 
empress  immediately  put  to  death  the  agent  of 
tlu-  emperor;  and  beinff  now  stripped  of  all  the 
honors  of  lier  rank,  sbo  passed  tlio  remainder 
of  her  life  iu  exercises  of  piety  and  charity. 
Hie  influence  of  St.  Simeon  »tylites  and  of 
Etithyinius,  another  eminent  oscetiC',  induced 
her  at  lust  to  abandon  Eutychionism.  bbe 
died  proteatiiig  to  the  last  the  lunooeDoa  of  her 
life. 

£UI>OXIA,  dani^ter  of  Tbeodoeliu  II.  and 

Eudocia,  born  in  <  V>rtstnntinoplo  in  422,  died 
about  468.  Slic  \vi»_- luarried  to  her  eoiisin  Vo- 
lentiniun  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  aftvr  whose 
death,  by  tho  hands  of  emissari^  of  the  senator 
Ifazhnna,  ahe  was  ooortroined  to  eqioaae  the 
latter,  ifnximtis  subsequently  had  the  folly  to 
reveal  to  Ler  the  part  which  be  had  taken  in  the 
murder  of  Valentinian,  and  when  the  time  for 
TeDgeance  aeemed  to  her  to  have  ooma  she  in- 
vited to  Italy  Genaerio,  Ung  of  the  Yandata,  at 
whose  approach  Kaximns  was  murdere<l  G  o  n  - 
serio  delivered  Bome  to  pillage,  and  bore  away 
with  him  to  AfHoa  Eodoxia  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters. Thej  irere  rdeaead  after  a  detentim  of 
7  yearu,  during  wUeh  one  of  fte  danghtetsiraa 
forced  to  marry  the  son  of  Genserio, 

EUDOXUS  OF  Osfmca,  a  Greek  natural 

Jhiloeopher,  born  abont  409,  died  about  856 
t.  C3L  fie  studied  under  Arohytaa  and  Plato, 
tntveRed  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Ontdua  in 
850,  fuiinded  a  school,  and  built  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Though  be  seems  to  have  treated 
tho  wiiolo  circle  of  the  scienoea,  hepartieolailr 
excelled  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  is 
called  by  Cicero  the  prince  of  astronomers.  In 
Lis  astronomical  system  tho  earth  was  the  mo- 
tioulees  centre  of  all  tiie  oelusiial  revolutions. 
The  movements  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  6  planets 
resulted,  according  to  him,  from  the  combined 
revolutions  of  concentric  .spheres,  of  wliich  there 
were  3  each  fur  tlio  sun  and  moon,  and  4  for 
each  of  the  planets.  Eveiy  planet  occupied  a 


part  of  dielieaTem  by  itself,  and  was  suiimmded 

by  moving  splicres,  whos<j  matually  modified 
motions  made  tho  orbit  of  tho  planet,  lie  first 
fixed  the  length  of  the  year  as  adopted  in  the 
JnUan  oalendar  at  865i'dafat  and  iotrodiioad 
celestial  spheres  or  gbbes.  Uimnrie  be  studied 
the  numerical  relations  of  sound  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  tho  vibration  of  the  chords.  In  aritb> 
metic  he  added  8  kinda  of  proportioo,  to  the  t 
kinda  known  baftwe  him. 

EUDOXUS  OF  Otxioob,  a  Greek  nsrigator 
of  the  2d  ccntnry  B.  0.  Expeditions  from  Egypt 
to  India  hod  for  a  time  ceased,  -whon  ho  r«viv^ 
tliem  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Energetea. 
His  bold  enterprise  in  nfrftMng  the  most  direct 
route  to  India,  to  which  he  made  two  vovagee, 
and  whence  ho  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
bring  diamonds,  aud  iu  aitemptiog  to  drcmn- 
navigate  Africa  by  the  west,  caused  him  many 
persecutions,  and  his  reputation  has  been  ol>- 
scured  by  tlie  fobles  with  which  Nepos  and 
Hehisoupht  to  cmbeUish  it. 

£U FA UL A.  a  post  village  of  Barbour  co., 
Ala.,  I)eautit'ully  situated  on  the  riglit  bank  of 
the  Chattaliooohee  river ;  pop.  in  1853,  8,000. 
It  stands  on  a  hi;;}i  bluff,  200  feet  above  the 
water,  and  contains  several  chnrchey  and  new;*- 
pi^er  ofBcest,  and  many  stores.  An  active  and 
eoi»tant]y  increasing  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  tlx*  river,  whidi  is  navigaltle  to  llii? 
point  from  November  to  Juno.  It  is  tlic  prui- 
cipal  shipping  point  for  tlie  produce  of  the 
surrounding  olontationa,  and  exports  annoaUy 
abont  20,000  bales  of  cotton. 

EUGENE,  FnAxgois,  called  Prince  Enprene 
of  Savoy,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  18,  10tl8,  died  in 
Vienna,  April  21, 1786.  Ilis  parents  were  Eu- 
gene Mannce,  ooant  of  Soiaaona,  a  grandaon  of 
Obailae  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Satot,  md  Olyn- 
pia  Maneini,  one  of  the  nieces  of  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin.  lie  was  intended  for  tho  church,  for 
which  he  had  no  taste,  but  devoted  him.self  to 
military  readily.  Ixmia  XIY.  rinsed  him  a 
regiment,  and  he  eneoontered  the  enmity  of 
Louvois^— a  refusal  and  an  enmity  that  were 
to  cost  France  dear.  He  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  made  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Turks  in  1683,.«o  ^jiftingnjahing  hiniMlf  that  he 
was  promoted  to  ^e  command  of  a  dragoon 
regiment.  He  was  present  at  tho  battle  of  Vi- 
enna. Further  service  led  to  further  promo- 
tiiHi,  und  lie  held  the  rank  of  nuyor-geiUBnl  it 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1G88.  Loovoia  now 
requit>M  all  Frenchmen  serving  in  foreign  ai^ 
mies  to  return  home,  on  jmin  of  banisliment. 
Ei^ne  refused  to  obey,  aud  declaring  that  he 
wonkl  return  to  France  in  spite  of  the  ndnister, 
remained  in  the  imperial  service.  He  was  sent 
to  Savoy  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  he  served 
as  a  soldier  under  the  duke  of  tliat  country  in 
several  campaigns,  being  his  lieutenant  when  he 
invaded  France  in  1 692.  He  was  brevetted  field 
marshal,  and  after  his  return  to  Vienna  was 
placc>d  at  the  licad  of  the  army  in  Ilungary. 
Sensible  of  the  folly  he  had  committed,  Louis 
XIV.  now  made  him  great  offers  on  condition 
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of  Ills  c-nt^ring  the  French  somVo.  These  of- 
fers be  would  DotlisteD  to,  liut  took  command 
^fan  army  that  wasemplovc  <!  against  the  TurluL 
He  completely  ont};encrallL<l  tlio  <>m'!ny  and  ex- 
terminated their  army  atZeutlia,  Si-jit.  11, 1C1)7, 
irinning  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  thul  iigc. 
Th0  actioa  waa  ibnght  in  violattoa  of  ordcra, 
which  his  enemies  at  eoort  turned  to  aeeonnt. 
He  was  jtlaroil  under  an .  t,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed to  send  him  before  a  oouucil  of  war :  but  the 
^  emperor  changed  his  minu  and  restored  him  to 
'hi>  command.  ITo  accomplished  nothing  more 
of  impurtuuce,  and  peace  was  made  iu  16iJ9. 
When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  com~ 
menced  in  1701,  Eugene  was  sent  to  Italy,  where 
he  showed  himself  superior  to  Catinat,  and  won 
great  successes.  ^■iHL'r()i,  Catinat*s  successor, 
he  defeated  at  Cliiori,  and  compelled  him  to 
alnndon  the  territory  4^  Ifantna.  In  JTaii.  1708, 
he  attacked  the  French  in  Cremona,  and  though 
repulsed,  captured  their  general,  iu  Vend6me 
he  found  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  they  fought 
the  bloody  drawn  battle  of  Luzara,  Aug,  1, 1V02. 
Appointed  president  of  the  war  council,  and  af- 
t>  r^^^Li  d  <L-nt  against  the  Hungarians,  Eugene 
did  nothing  more  equal  to  his  reputation  until 
ITOi,  when  he  first  served  in  company  with 
3Iarl^H)r(>uph.  Tliey  fought  and  won  the  Laltle 
of  Blenheim,  Aug.  13,  Eugene's  part  iu  the  ao- 
tlon  being  important.  He  was  tnen  sent  to  It- 
aly, and  was  defeated  at  Cn«.«ano  (Anp.  Ifi,  1705) 
by  VendOme,  being  twice  wounded.  When  the 
French  annj  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Marsin,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Turin,  Eugene,  at  the  liead 
of  only  30,000  nu  n,  attacked  their  80,000  men, 
and  defeated  theoH  Sept.  7,  1706.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  action.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  the  Milanese.  The  ntxt  your 
ho  made  an  attempt  upon  Toulon,  but  failed. 
He  was  then  employed  at  the  German  court  in 
hastening  preparations  for  the  next  cnmpaign ; 
and  ill  tliat  campaign  ho  helped  Marlburuugh 
to  win  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  took  Lille. 
He  was  at  the  iMttie  of  Mal^aouet,  Sept.  11, 
1709,  and  dded  to  ndn  Hie  field  for  tlie  allies. 
On  tlie  decline  of  ^i;irlh<  trough's  power  in  1711, 
he  visited  England,  hoping  to  gam  her  tiack  to 
her  former  potion  in  the  alliance,  hut  ineffee^ 
nally.  ITrs  own  exertions  again<5t  tlie  French 
were  fruitless,  and  in  1714  the  peace  of  Rastadt 
put  an  end  to  the  war  l>etwoen  the  empire  and 
France.  After  residing  at  Vienna  for  some 
time,  where  he  was  much  consulted  by  the  em- 
ix  ror,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
armj  that  was  to  act  a^inst  the  Turks,  Austria 
tiding  the  Venetiana  ra  accordance  with  En- 

frne's  reromraendation.    He  defeated  thcin  at 
eterwardciu,  Aug.  5,  1716,  with  immense 
skngbter.   Tne  neit  year  he  advanced  against 
Bvlcrmde,  and  wa-*  there  assaded  by  very  snpe- 
rior  fDrcesi,  some  accounts  say  6  tu  1 ;  but  at  a 
time  when  his  destruction  was  regarded  as  in- 
entable  he  assailed  the  enem/.  and  inflicted 
upon  them  the  greatest  defeat  msf  avar  ana* 
ffenoed;  Aag-  1    and  took  the  dtj  <n  the  nd, 
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TTo  was  wounded  in  the  battle.  In  1718  he 
hoped  to  dictate  peace  at  Conatantioople,  but 
the  treaty  uf  Pasaarovitz  stopned  lib  eareer  of 

con(jne*>t.  lie  was  rewnrdea  by  a  pension,  an 
estate  worth  ^0O,0iiO  Horins  per  annum,  and 
the  vicar-genertdship  of  Italy,  naTing  previous- 
^  occupied  the  office  of  governor  of  tne  Netli- 
erlands.  He  held  for  many  years  nearly  the 
same  position  in  Austrirt  that  Wellington  sub- 
aequeuUy  held  in  England.  Yet  ho  had  bitter 
enemiea,  toward  whom  ha  waa  very  forbearing. 
'"If is  even  temper,"  says  Vehse,  "never  for- 
sook him  for  a  moment.  He  bore  all  the  in- 
trigues of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  their  open  and 
cluin.'^y  attaekn,  witli  imperturbable  e(}uanlmity 
and  patience ;  uud  showed  himself  so  lurbearing 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet 
.that  not  one  ease  is  known  <rf  his  ever  having 
taken  revenge  on  his  enemiea.**  In  manv  of 
his  political  oplinonrf  he  was  in  advance  ot  his 
age.  He  mw  tlie  error  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  Prussia,  and  in 
conferring  on  her  cliict'  the  royal  title.  He  fa- 
vored an  alliance  with  France,  thus  anticipating 
the  policy  of  Kaunitz.  Ho  mtered  literature^ 
science,  and  art,  and  corresponded  with  lioer- 
haave,  Montesquieu,  and  Leibnitz,  the  last  named 
being  his  personal  friend  ;  and  lie  made  great 
collections  of  MSS.,  books,  and  pictures.  The 
hatmilitary  service  in  whidahewaaengaged  waa 
that  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  suc- 
cession, in  17o4,  when  he  commanded  an  aruiy 
•gi^nst  the  French  on  the  Rhine.  There  was  not 
much  fighting  and  no  jiitched  battle.  The  heir 
apparent  tu  the  rrussian  crown,  Prince  Fred- 
eric, afterward  Fretleric  II.,  then  served  under 
him,  and  the  first  hostile  cannon  he  ever  beard, 
at  niilipsberg,  were  the  last  heard  by  Eugene^ 
Tlie  future  conqni  r or  of  Rossbach  pronounced 
his  commander  to  lie  only  "  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Eugene."  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
in  the  morning,  after  having  played  plijuct  the 
previouii  evening.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the 
most  magniticent  ever  known,  16  field  marshals 
carrying  the  coffin,  and  the  emperor  attending 
as  a  private  mourner.  Ht  was  never  marrie^ 
hut  he  was  sujiposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
the  two  sons  of  tlio  countess  Batthyanyi.  Eu- 
gene is  considered  one  of  the  5  greatest  gener« 
als  of  modern  times,  the  other  4  being  Napo- 
leon, Wellington,  Marlborough,  aiid  Frederic 

'eUgInIE  MARIE  DE  GUZMAN,  countess 
of  Tfba,  empress  of  the  French,  bom  in  Grana- 
da, Spain,  May  5,  1826.  She  is  the  2d  daugh- 
ter w  the  count  of  Montijo,  a  Spanish  grandee» 
whose  ancestors  wnigratcd  in  the  14th  century 
from  Genoa  to  Spain.  The  ancestors  of  her 
mother,  Marie  Manuela  Kirkpatrick  of  Clos«« 
burn,  who  was  born  in  Andalusia,  were  Roman 
Catholics  of  Scotland,  and  fugitives  from  that 
country  after  tlie  downfall  of  Uie  Stuarts.  The 
countess  of  Teba  was  educated  in  Franco  and 
Ellwand,  travelled  extenuvelyi  and  while  in 
Fana  (1851)  she  heoaiMi  m^imittA  with  Ilia 
preaent  emperor  of  Trance^  who  married  Imv 
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Jan.  80,  1858.   She  was  delivered  of  a  son, 

Napoleon  Eugt-nc,  March  16,  1866,  tlie  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  Freuch  empire.  She  ia  remark- 
able for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  On 
the  emperor'a  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  ia 
Italy,  he  appointed  ber  regent,  May  8,  1900. 

tUGENIUS,  the  name  of  4  popes.  T.  Bom 
in  Home,  died  about  658.  When  Martin  I.  was 
banished  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.  In  654, 
Eiip'Tiins  became  vicar-penernl  of  the  chnrch, 
anil  ill  the  same  or  the  taxi  year  was  chosen 
>opo.  He  WM distinguished  for  pletjr,  and  like 
lis  predecessor  had  trouble  with  the  emperor. 
'  le  was  canonized.  II.  Born  in  Rome,  succeeded 
'ascul  I.  in  824,  tliod  in  82 T.  lie  was  oppos^jd 
by  an  anti-pope,  and  to  quell  the  schism  which 
iMlowed,  tne  enmeror  Lonia  the  Good  sent  Ms 
son  Lothaire  to  Kumo.  Eupenius  held  a  coun- 
cil in  which  it  waii  dccrtfcd  tlint  every  bishop 
and  clergyman  should  have  in  his  house  a  mas- 
ter to  teacli  the  jKople  and  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  humility, 
simplicity,  and  learning,  bnt  is  said  to  have 
ooontMianoed  the  ordeal  of  ccdd  water,  insti- 
tntod  in  his  time,  and  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Wornia  in  829.  III.  Born  in  Pisa, 
mooeeded  Lucius  II.  in  1145,  died  in  Tivoll, 
Jnly  8,  1108.  He  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  a 
ftimd  and  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  and  assumed 
the  tiara  at  a  troubled  i>eriod.  Ilia  predecessor 
had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  the  senate  had  de- 
dared  ita  independence  of  the  pope,  a  patrician 
liad  been  chosen,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  at 
the  same  time  exciting  the  people  by  his  preach- 
ing. The  Komana  demanoed  the  pope^s  aanc- 
tiott  to  the  feeti  of  the  senate,  and  Engenltn 
rather  than  yield  retired  to  Vitcrbo  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  election.  lie  enlisted  the 
m  arms  of  the  people  of  TItoU,  gained  a  partial 

success,  and  afterward  went  to  France,  where 
he  held  a  council  at  Rheims  in  1148,  and  anoth- 
er at  Treves.  With  the  assistance  of  Roger, 
kinf  of  Sid^,  be  subdued  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  returned  to  his  capital,  but  was 
again  driven  out  and  withdrew  to  Campania. 
In  1162  he  made  a  compact  with  Frederic  Bar- 
baroasa,  but  before  the  emperor  could  fulfil  his 
promise  to  reinstate  liim  at  Rome  the  pope  died. 
St.  Bernard  addre»i»ed  to  Eugenius  treatise 
Dtf  Connderationt.  TV.  Gabbielb  Cosdolme- 
BO,  born  in  Venice,  succeeded  Martin  V.  in 
1481,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  23,  1447.  He  was  a 
nephew,  or  according  to  some  a  son  of  Gregory 
XII.,  who  was  required  to  abdicate  by  the  coun- 
cil Constance.  He  was  a  Odestine  monk, 
became  bishop  of  Fienna,  and  was  afterward 
cardinal  and  legate  tu  Bologna.  He  was  a  man 
of  impetnons  temper,  whose  reign  was  unforta- 
nately  cast  in  a  time  which  tried  that  temper  to 
the  utmost.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  the  pontifi- 
cate was  to  charge  tlie  Colonnas,  the  nephews 
of  his  predecessor,  w  ith  robbing  the  papal  t  reas- 
my;  and  having  by  this  rash  though  probably 
just  nccnsafion  gained  the  enmity  of  one  of  the 
most  i>owerful  families  of  Borne,  he  found  hiin- 
mI^  on  tlw  outbreak  of  a  rerolt  in  his  states 


unable  to  raise  eitlier  money  or  troops.  Hn 
Colonnas  paid  dearly  for  their  resi>tanpe  to 
the  demand  for  restitution.    More  iLau  200 
of  their  partisans  were  put  to  death,  and  tlie 
arms,  monuments,  and  awelling  of  Martin  V. 
were  destn^ed.  TheOoloiinas^edindwitt 
of  the  prince  of  Palcstrina,  who  entered  Hon)© 
at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  Engenius,  Lariog 
secured  the  help  of  Florence  and  Veolee,  btil 
him  In  a  bard  battle,  and  inipo!«od  \\h  own 
termH  upon  the  conquered.   He  now  gave  \m 
attention  to  the  nnsaitea  and  the  council  of 
Basel.   The  Husntea  scattered  bis  armies,  btit 
he  wonid  make  no  peace  with  them,  and  when 
news  reached  Vmww  that  a  truce  had  been  con- 
duded  with  the  heretics  he  ordered  it  to  ba 
broken.  With  fho  oooneil  he  bad  no  ha 
trouble  than  with  the  Hussites.   Dec,  11, 14-31, 
ho  published  a  ball  dissolving  the  assembly, 
whicli  was  answered  bj  ad.eeree  of  the  liobai^ 
flpscrting  their  own  snprcmncy  over  the  pope, 
and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  them. 
After  2  years'  delay,  he  was  induced  ly  iJc 
emperor  to      preaent  at  the  cooocsL  0*^ 
Ae  emperor*s  doith  qnamla  broke  oat  anlB, 
antl  "r  .poniup,  liaving  a  second  time  dissolved 
the  council  of  Basel,  called  anew  ajnod  at  Fe^ 
rare.   This  produced  a  schism.  A  few  prektii 
and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  continued  to 
sit  at  Basel,  deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  an 
anti-pope,  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
took  the  name  of  Felix  V.   The  schiwi  laaUd 
until  after  the  death  of  Engenioe.  The-eomefl 
of  Ferrara  gave  its  attention  to  a  prrject  for  the 
nnion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cburdtes,  which 
the  pope  had  mnch  at  heart  The  cnpoiir 
John  Palseologus,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  21  bishops  arrived  at  Fcrr  ini  ia 
Uardi,  1438,  but  a  pestilence  ftireed  thtm  !o 
remove  their  sessions  to  Florence,  where  aiWf 
mnch  discussion  the  articles  of  union  weie 
agreed  upon,  July  6, 1439.   The  Greek  pe^  i  le, 
however,  never  accepted  the  decree,  and  the 
separation  between  tne  chnrches  contlnoed  is 
ctiect  as  wide  as  ever.    Meanwhile  Eugetiiw 
experienced  serious  temporal  diificultiesat  home. 
The  Romans  brdce  out  into  rebellion,  set  op  a 
republic,  and  deposed  all  the  papd  officers.  Ths 
pope  took  refbge  in  the  church  of  St  Cbryso- 
gonus,  and  some  accounts  even  say  thai  fi« 
thrown  into  prison.   Tie  esmped  to  Osti*  ■ 
disguise,  and  thence  went  to  Florence,  wwb 
his  minister  Vitelleschi,  whose  cruelties  «rt 
said  to  have  caosed  tiie  revolti  quelled  tbeiaag; 
reotloo,  and  pnnidied  the  leaders  w^  ettrenw 
seTert^«   Beside  the  trmifilcs  which  we  hnve 
mentiiHied,  Eugenius  had  to  witness  ilic  devas- 
tations of  the  Tnriu,  and  was  charged  wi" 
beint'  t'lo  indirect  cause  of  the  disasters 
they  intiicted  upon  the  Hungarians  andPok^ 
The  legate  caroinal  Julian  had  counselled  ll» 
Christians  to  break  their  truce  with  the  OttJ* 
mans,  but  whether  Eogenitis  was  answerable 
for  tlio  advice  is  not  .•ifj'reed.    The  pontiff  !' 
character  has  engaged  tlie  attention  of  hi^^o"* 
aoa,  Heiapcdaedibr  modesty,  teal,  conof^ 
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fi^ronnpe  of  art,  and  niruiy  personal  TirtiK:^ 
md  i-s  accused  on  the  other  hand  of  inordinate 
ambition  and  haughtineia  of  qtirit. 

EULENSTEIN,  Kabl,  an  eminent  performer 
m  flie  JewB-harp,  born  in  Heilbronn,  Wftrtem- 
bers,  in  1802.    Wliil  •  i  f  liilil  lie  showed  a  de- 
cide taste  for  mnsic,  and  at  6  years  of  age  con- 
stnicted  a  violin,  on  which  ho  eooa  ^iwd  ft 
tolerable  degree  of  skill.    At  12  lie  was  appren- 
ticed to  aa  ironmonger,  who,  disliking  music, 
refused  to  allow  hiin  to  play  upon  any  instni- 
ment,  and  took  from  him  suocessirelj  his  violin, 
French  hom,  flageolet,  and  gaitar.  la  detpafar 
Eolensteln  resorted  to  the  Jevrs-harp,  an  instm- 
mont  be  had  boen  a<X!n«tomed  to  sell  at  a  penny 
each,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  ca]>al)lo 
of  a  rsrtetj  of  tones  and  modalatioaa  of  wbigh 
he  had  nerer  framed.  He  devoted  4  yean  ot 
assiduous  practice  to  the  instmment,  on  which 
he  acquired  an  astonisliing  skilL  and  snooeeded 
in  toning  a  series  of  harps,  whereby  he  coald 
eommaod  *  larae  eoalfl^  and  modolate  with  tmtli 
and  aeearaey  Id  evety  vatietf  of  key.  For 
several  j-c.irs  lie  passed  a  nomndic  life  of  great 
privalkoii  as  a  performer  on  the  Juws-harp  in 
varions  ]>arts  of  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in 
fiCattgart)  where  he  played  before  the  qaeen  ot 
Wttrtetnberg,  who  gave  bim  letteri  to  Inflaen* 
tlal  persons.    In  1825  he  arrived  in  T.r  nd  n,  and 
excited  niQch  attention  by  his  perforraancep. 
Boon  after  his  teeth  became  ao  much  decayed  by 
the  acfcioa  of  the  iron  tongue  of  the  haro  thaik 
lie  waa  obliged  to  give  up  playing  and  aevote 
himself  to  teaching  the  guitar.    Suhscquently  a 
covering  was  made  for  his  teeth  by  a  dentist, 
bj  wbiohbe  has  been  enabled  to  feaonia  Ida  per^ 
furmances  on  the  Jews-harp. 

EULER,  Lkomrabd,  a  Swiss  mathematician, 
born  in  ]{a.sel,  Aprif  15,  1707,  died  in  St.  Pe- 
tersbnrg,  Sept.  7,  1783.  He  studied  finst  under 
bia  ffUher,  a  Protc!«tant  clergyman,  and  after- 
ward  at  the  university  of  Basel,  where  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  3  of  tho  Bernouillis,  8  of 
wliich  family  were  olHcers  of  the  university. 
Euler's  genius  was  soon  diverted  from  the 
ehnroh,  lor  wbf  ch  he  was  inteoded,  to  pMloeoph- 
ic.ll  pursuits.  At  t^io  n^o  of  10  he  wf.^  gradu- 
ated, after  having  alrcaiiy  attracU'<l  tiio  notice 
of  the  French  acodein}'  of  sciences  by  a  memoir 
vpoa  aome  points  of  naval  arciiiteoiare.  la  the 
fbUowing  year,  being  disappointed  In  Ms  «Ui 
for  eraplnyment  at  the  university,  he  rcpairwl 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  his  friends  the  Ber- 
noaillis  having  professoruipa^  he  had  hopes  of 
the  patronage  <^  the  empraM  OUharine  I.  She 
died  before  his  arrival,  and  Eoler  beoome  to 
Ffniitv'  i  !  in  i  irciimstances  as  to  have  been  on 
thu  }iomt  ot  enlijsitin^  in  the  Ku»tsiaii  navy  as  a 
eomnion  sailor.  This  step  was  fortnnately  pre* 
yvated  throngh  the  friendship  of  Daoi^  Ber- 
nonillt,  who  at  length  obtained  fbr  Mm  the  pro- 
fcs-orsliip  of  nutural  philoiMjphy.  In  17^3.  on 
the  retirement  of  thw  friend  from  tiie  academy 
of  St.  Petersburg,  £  1  r  iK-came  profeswr  of 
mathematics.  Ho  lalH>red  in  his  new  calling 
with  indefeUgabie  industry,  and  exhibited  the 


rnnst  ns(on'-!i;ng  powers  of  mind.  In  1740  he 
gained  tlio  prize  of  the  Paris  academy,  fbr  aa 
in  vostigation  of  the  nature  of  tides,  Ifeaawblla 
his  pnblications  on  the  natare  and  propagation 
of  sound,  on  curves,  on  tlie  integral  calculus, 
tho  movement  of  celcstitU  bodies,  &c.,  had 
already  gained  bim  wide  reptitation.  In  1741, 
at  the  invitation  of  Frederic  tho  Great,  he  left 
St.  Pf>ti'rsburg  for  Berlin.  Tiie  despotism  of 
tho  liussian  government  had  never  perhafw  been 
agreeable  to  a  man  of  such  liberal  principles; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  added  to  hia  habita  of  aU 
lent  thought  and  atody.  Hia  reserve  afttraeted 
the  observation  of  the  Prussian  queen  dowager, 
who  inquired  into  in  cause.  "Mxidam,"  Euler 
is  said  to  have  replied,    I  have  been  living  18 

ieara  ia  a  ooanby  where  men  who  apeak  are 
anmd.^  Ha  venudaed  at  Berlin  26  years, 
til  iTfid,  doring  which  period  :  I  t  l  is  mother, 
who  had  lived  with  him.  His  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  daoghter 
of  a  Swias  artist  named  GaaU.  llanyjeanklert 
In  177A,  ber  annt  became  bis  seoond  wife,  Rli 
children  nnmbercd  18,  only  4  of  ^\  liom  snrvivcd 
him ;  the  eldest  son  being  bis  assistant  and  sue* 
oeaeor  at  St  Fatanbai^,  and  the  second  pliyst- 
oian  to  the  emprsBS  OatharinelJ.  IHuingBn- 
ler'to  teildenee  at  Berlin,  he  oontinned  to  bold 
his  Russian  ti|>pointmenfR,  and  even  drew  a 
portion  of  their  (salary,  receiving  at  tlie  same 
time  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  reapect.  When  the  dominions  of 
Frederic  were  invaded  by  a  Russian  army  in 
1760,  and  a  farm  belonging  to  Euler  was  laid 
waste,  the  empress  Elizabeth  immediately  reim- 
bvned  bis  tosses.  These  generous  acts,  among 
other  motives,  induced  him  to  accept  an  invita^ 
tion  from  tlie  empress  Catliarine  ll.  to  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  17(56.  Ho  had  during  some 
years  previonaly  suifered  from  weakness  of  the 
eyes;  and  soon  after  returning  to  Ru^a,  Yt^ 
becatne  so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  able  only  to 
distinguish  very  largo  chalk  marks  on  a  black- 
board. The  ntfection  was  tlie  consequence  of 
fever  brought  on  by  a  calculation,  for  wiiich  bis 
fellow  academicians  demanded  4  months,  but 
which  KulcT  onifiV-ti  f1  in  3  days.  IIo  continned 
almost  bliiul  iluring  iho  remainder  of  his  life ; 
but  by  constant  exercise  he  acquired  a  power  of 
reoolleoUon  of  mathematical  formolffi  and  fig- 
nrea  abnost  Inersdible.  He  Is  atated  to  bav« 
formed  in  his  hcml  and  retained  in  bis  memory 
a  tabb  of  tlie  first  0  powers  of  ouml>er3  up  to 
100  (about  8,000  figures).  Two  of  his  pupils, 
it  is  added,  had  snmroed  17  terms  of  a  oonvera- 
ing  series,  and  differed  by  a  nnit  fai  the  Mm 
decimal  in  tho  resnlt.  Euler  decided  the  point 
correctly  by  a  menial  calculation.  Some  of  hia 
most  profound  and  valuable  works  were  com- 
posed after  hia  loss  of  sight;  amoiqf  them,  his* 
**Elenients  of  Algebra,'*  and  ^^Newtbeory  of 
the  Motions  of  the  Moon.*"  Hi^  studies  were 
never  relaxed,  until  cut  off  by  his  sudden  death 
while  conversing  with  a  pupil  on  UerschePs 
planetary  discoveries.  In  mure  than  60  yearn 
of  iooessaut  labor,  Enkr  bad  oompossd  80  iq^ 
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firatv  works,  and  morr  than  700  memoirs  or 
treatises.  The  whole  could  not  bo  contained  in 
Imi  Htm  40  lATge  4to.  Toloineit.  They  cinbraco 
mmif  tadatiDf  bcsiMk  •(  mathemtim,  aod  al> 
wmt  vyviy  eoBwtnible  applieatton  of  them. 
They  nro  all  tLo  original  fruit  of  liis  nwn  liniiu. 
To  Euler  belongs  the  credit  of  improving  the 
analytic  method,  according  to  the  syxtom  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  Batnoaillis,  and  of  aniformlj 
applying  it  to  sokntiflo  inTeetigation;*.  Nor  was 
Lo  leas  remarkable  for  hia  popuinr  r  xpositions 
of  the  principles  of  his  favonto  science,  liia 
*LetMn  to  a  Cknnao  Princess,"  which  have 
been  trflnslated  into  Enfrlish,  and  several  times 
reprinted,  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  most  im- 
portant facts  in  mecliaiiics,  optics,  acoustics,  and 
physical  astronomy,  and,  thongh  to  some  degree 
snperseded  by  progrees  of  modem  dlsoorery, 
will  always  remain  a  model  of  perspicnons  state- 
ment &Tih  felicitous  illustration.  His  "Intro- 
duction to  Algebra,"  translated  by  Prof.  Farrar 
of  Harviird  ooU^  as  pfeliminaty  to  the  Cam- 
InMgo  Qooiw  oi  tnalilieiDBlAesi,  his  neror  bowl 
surpassed  for  its  Incid  and  attractive  modo  of 
presenting  the  elenoeuts  of  that  science.  Eater 
was  a  man  of  simple,  reserved,  and  benevolent 
mind:  with  &  stnmg  deTotional  aeoso  ond  reli- 
gloiMlwbllL  Hennaefiooktoprove  tlMimmo- 
teriality  of  the  soul,  and  had  tho  courage  to  de- 
fend revelation  at  tiio  court  of  a  free  thinker 
like  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia. 

£UM£NIDES»  oaUed  dao  EriniVM,  and  by 
die  Boooans  ¥mm  and  Dfra,  the  avenging 
goddesses  of  the  Greek  mytholi  l-v,  daughters 
of  night,  and  tormentors  of  the  wicked  both  in 
the  upper  and  the  loww  frarM.  The  Gimlet 
dreaded  to  oall  them  by  an  aj^propriate  name, 
and  therefbre  addressed  them  euphemistically  as 
tho  EnrncnMo-,  of  -■oothdl  and  gentle  godde^««. 
They  eeem  to  have  been  originaUj  a  personifi- 
mmam  of  fht  wnM  pronoanoid  vpon  a  criminal, 
and  are  represented  by  Homer  as  resting  in  tlie 
depths  of  lartams  till  the  condemnation  of  some 
person  for  violated  pious  or  hospitable  duties 
■wak^  them  into  life  and  activity.   They  then 

jtorsoe  the  offender  with  the  refentleasness  of 
ate,  chasing  him  from  place  to  place,  allowing 
him  no  jteace  nor  rest,  moved  by  no  supplica- 
tions, and  supported  by  the  goddess  of  Justice, 
whose  ministers  they  are.  As  described  by 
iEschylns,  soalNa  instead  of  hair  enveloped  their 
heads,  their  eyes  were  bloody,  their  faces  black 
and  full  of  hatefnloesa,  nnd  tliey  boro  torches  and 
daggcrsin  their floshlcss  hands.  In  thclatcrpoets 
wings  were  added,  and  their  number  was  redooed 
fitom  an  Indefinite  mmiber  to  8,  bearing  thenamea 
of  Tisiphone,  Alecto,  nn  l  Megrora.  The  terrific 
'drama  of  i£schylus  entitled  "  Eutnenideji"  ij  said 
to  have  frightened  several  Athenian  matrons  into 
pmoatoro  labor,  and  in  anbaeqnent  Tvpnmo' 
tMotm  tipon  tbo  stage  and  in  nrt  their  appeal^ 
nnoe  w«8  gre.itly  soffencd  down. 

EUNAPins,  a  Qreek  sophist,  pbysMnan,  and 
biographer,  bora  in  Savd^lD  I^fui|  A.  D.  M7, 
^iod  about  420.  He  was  an  adTonarr  of  Chrii- 
tUnitj,  and  an  enthoaiastio  partiaaa  of  tlieam- 


peror  JoHan.  At  tho  age  of  16  vcarq  w  e  nt 
to  Athens,  where,  after  4  years'  study,  ho  was 
admitted  to  luiow  tho  secrets  of  the  theorgio 
dootnno  of  lamUiohaai  and  waa  initialed  Into 
Ibe  Elenrinlan  mysteries.  ^  retnnied  to  Sar- 
dis  as  a  teacher  of  rljctoric.  and  8tij(li>  d  im-di- 
ciue.  There  remains  Irom  nim  a  book  entitled 
"Lives  of  the  Sophists  and  PhiK^sophcrs,"  which 
gives  the  history  not  only  of  the  philoeophers, 
but  of  the  phydoians  and  rhetoricians,  and  of 
nearly  all  those -who  be  amo  known  in  science 
and  fetters  from  the  bi  ginning  of  the  od  to 
the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Tim  best  edition  is 
that  of  Boiisonade  {%  voU  Svo.,  Amateidani^ 

1822). 

EUXOMirS,  a  heresiarch  of  the  4th  centnry, 
a  native  of  Dacora  in  Cappadooia,  who  studied 
theology  under  the  Arian  teaeher  Actios^  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicus  about  A.  D.  360. 
His  opinions  were  u  logical  txnggc ration  of 
Arianism.  He  was  soon  deposed  from  his 
bishopric,  resided  at  Cuostaatioople  daring  the 
nignsof  JnBan  and  Jovian,  ana  at  OhaloedaQ 
during  that  of  Valens ;  was  banished  by  the 
last  named,  but  souu  recalled ;  was  again  bou- 
ished  by  Theodosias  the  Great  to  Humyris  in 
M«eeia,  driveii  tbenoe  toO«aareai  and  at  length 
permitted  to  ntont  to  hie  natlfe  village,  where 
he  tit  tliP  remainder  life,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age.  His  works  were  ordered  by 
imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed,  but  there  re* 
main  of  them  a  '*  Oonfession  of  Faith,"  whioh 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  Tfaeodoalns  at 
Constantinople  in  883,  and  an  "  Apologetic  Dis- 
course,'' a  futnoiis  treatise,  of  which  8t.  fiaail 
wrote  a  refutation  in  5  books.  His  died|dM 
were  called  Eonomians  and  also  Anomoeaos 
(Gr.  opofuHor,  dissimilar),  because,  nnlike  the 
Arians  or  Ilomoiousians  'and  the  Athanaaians 
or  Uomooiuiians,  tliey  affirmed  that  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  were  neither  identieal  nor  similar  in 
essence  witli  the  Father.  They  acknowledged 
the  Father  as  supreme,  eternal,  nnd  distinct ;  the 
Son  as  generated  from  tho  Fa'li.  r,  nnd  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  generated  from  the  Son.  Like 
their  founder  they  wore  aeoaetoitted  to  subtle 
speculations  upon  tho  divine  nature,  tlie  incom- 
prehensibility of  which  they  denied.  They 
rejected  mysteries,  and  opposed  the  honors  ren- 
dered to  martyrs  and  to  the  relics  of  saints. 

EUNUOHS  (Or.  cwmv^m,  from  twth  a  bed. 
and  *;^<u,  to  guard),  ema.>5Culatod  inen  employed 
in  tho  East  from  timo  immemorial  to  take 
charge  of  women.  According  to  Ammianns, 
the  nractice  of  castration  was  ariginated  by  the 
emelingcnaity  of  Queen  SemtramM.  AprodwA 
of  oriental  pcJygamy,  jnlousy,  and  despotism, 
ennnchs  were  early  common  in  £g>'pt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
were  introdiioed  tlienoo  into  Greeoe  and  Bone^ 
among  the  later  Romans  were  adnntted  into 
the  families  of  senators  and  emperors,  and  by 
their  skill  in  flattery  and  intrigue  often  estab- 
lished their  power  at  court,  especially  under 
the  Bysantine empire.  The  Romans  iogenion^ 
lif  doTiaod  a  netiiod  of  making  castration  nion 
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orlcM  eomplete.  Gibbon  nffirms  that  the  gcner- 
•1  history  of  Persia,  India,  nnd  China  proves  that 
the  power  of  the  eunuchs  Laci  uniformly  marked 
lSte  decline  aud  fall  of  every  dynasty.  They 
are  s-fill  etnployed  in  tlie  Ea.«t  ns  ffuardians  of 
llic  liurfcin,  black  alavci  from  Ethiopia  being 
gi'mrally  preferred.  The  eiami>ie  of  Origfti 
and  tbe  Md  of  the  V^esiaos  mark  their  ap- 
pearuMselttchiirdi  history  and  diflciplio*.  HTlth 
goDae  eiceptions*,  they  have  eyliiliti  an  unpe- 
nial,  suajjicious,  supple,  and  treacherous  eliar- 
acter.  In  Rome  they  were  not  permitted  by 
law  to  appear  as  witoewa,  aiid  in  modam  timea 
the  mftrnti,  ftmoos  as  aliigera  Ibr  the  peenllar 
qnality  and  clearness  of  their  voice,  are  ex- 
duded  by  the  Catholic  chnrch  fW>m  the  office 
of  the  priesthood.  The  cuetom  of  castration 
Jbr  the  pupoae  of  improving  the  voice  came 
tsto  HM  in  the  midmo  ages,  chiefly  in  Italy, 
where,  in  the  !?tli  century,  it  was  estimated 
that  4,000  bov9  annually  saffered  in  order  to 
become  singers  in  oponM^ftt  concerts,  and  in 
the  oelebratioa  of  toe  bum.  The  operation 
cheeks  the  growth  of  the  hend,  and  gives  n 
feminine  character  to  the  physiognomy  and 
general  physical  development,  though  when 
peformedin  early  youth  it  tends  t^)  increase  the 
stature  of  the  man.  The  eunuchs  of  the 
Turkish  harems  are  mostly  made  ao  in  upper 
Egypt,  near  Nubia,  at  a  village  where  tho 
operation  of  castration  b  performed  by  Coptic 
MiotiL  It  is  itttod  that  ahoot  1  in  T  of  11m 
Doys  die  in  consequence  of  the  operation. 

EUPATORIA  (formerly  Ko$lot),  a  seaport 
town  in  the  Kuvsian  (government  of  Taurida,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  N. 
shore  of  tlie  bay  of  Kalaniilii,  in  fllK)utlat  iS"*  14' 
"K.,  long.  33'^  25'  E.,  about  40  m.  from  Simfero- 

fnl,  utid  44  m.  from  Sel)astopol.  Under  the 
artars  it  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 

Eipidous  towM  In  the  Crimea.  Before  the 
ussian  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  when  the 
name  of  Enpatoria  was  given  to  the  town  by 
Cittiarine  II.,  it  had  a  population  of  above 
80,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1851,  it 
liad  only  8,jMH)  but  U  Is  now  (186»)  estimated 
at  14,000,  cliiefly  Tartars  and  Caraite  Jews.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  mm& 
trade  in  hides,  butter,  wax,  itc.  The  export 
<tf  salt,  which  is  drawn  from  adioidns  salt 
lakes,  and  from  whteh  the  Tartan  nmneny  de> 
rived  great  profit,  has  fallen  off  considerably 
itince  the  increase  of  the  export  duties.  But- 
ter, felt  stutFs,  and  the  hbdt  lambskins  known 
hi£oi^das  Astrakhann,  are  pr^Nured  in  the 
hnrd.  The  port  is  shallow,  bnt  ana,  and  never 
frozen  up.  To  supply  tho  town  with  water  an 
Artcsiaik  well  has  been  dug  by  order  of  the 
Bairian  government,  400  feet  deep,  and  flunish- 
a  daily  supply  of  120,000  ^lona.  The 
pniKipal  buildings  are  a  Russo-Oreek  ohnreh,  an 
Armenian  church,  2  synagogues,  and  iil>out  18 
mosK^uen,  tho  chief  of  which,  built  by  I>evlet- 
Ghin  Kh.in  in  1652,  n  ilir  Inu'st  in  the  Crimea. 
On  Sept.  14^  18H  and  French  cOsot- 


ed  a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Euiiatoria,  with  aboot 
60,000  men.  The  town  was  provided  with  forti- 
fioationsby  order  of  Omar  Fajilia,  wlio  wasat  tbe 
head  of  the  Tnrkisb  army  there,  in  1855.  Tbe 
RnssianH  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the 
town,  Feb.  17,  1866.  It  was  evacuated  by  the 
allies  after  the  ratilleatibn  id  the  peaoeof  Flari^ 
May  SO,  1866. 

EUPHRATES  (Turk.  Fl  IM), eaBed  eho  bf 
tho  tuitivesof  thecountry  throngh  which  it  flows 
the  Murad,  the  largest  river  of  western  Asia, 
has  its  source  in  tho  mountains  of  Armenia,  N. 
£.  from  Erzronm,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 
iBMtioo  of  9  rivers,  tbe  B^ara^oo  and  th« 
Murad,  near  Kcbban,  in  lat.  39°  N.  and  long: 
88"  80'  E.  It  tlows  S.  W.  p&st  Samosta,  where 
a  chain  of  high  monntaina  prevents  its  further 
progrsm  toewd  the  MeditemyMoa.  It  then 
torne  Its  oonrae  to  the  S.  "E^  tfaversw  n  wtM 
defile  of  Mount  Taurus,  separates  Ana(«lia 
from  Turkish  Armenia,  keeps  its  war  without 
deviation  till  near  its  Junction  with  VM  Ttgria, 
and  tbe  uiUed  rivers  fall,  under  the  name  6bat- 
el-Arab,  into  ^e  Persian  gulf.  Its  total  length 
is  nearly  1,800  m.,  its  average  breadth  about 
900  yaras)  and  iU  deptli  from  12  to  SO  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  its  coorse  lies  amid  lot\y 
mountains,  and  near  the  village  of  Pash-taah 
it  plunges  through  a  gorge  formed  by  preci- 
pirr-,  i.i(:u\_'  th:iii  l.itriQ  feet  in  height,  and  so  nar- 
row that  it  is  bridged  at  the  top.  It  then  enters 
the  plains  of  anaent  Habylonia,  where  ttie 
swifuiess  of  its  current  is  diminished,  and  where 
in  Micient  times  numerous  cAuals  extended  from 
its  banks  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  country. 
It  extricates  itself  from  the  marshes  of  Leuiloon 
just  before  reaching  Koma,  the  point  of  ita 
tinion  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  navigable  both 
below  and  above  the  cataracts  which  it  forms 
in  l!»o  passes  of  the  Taiinis,  though  numerous 
islands,  shallows,  and  rapids  make  its  naviga- 
tion in  many  pieces  dimonlt  Its  waters  are 
subject  to  periodical  increase  from  the  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along  the  Upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  its  inundations  were  an- 
deatly  of  groat  advantage  to  tbe  agriculture  of 
the  level  distriote  thnrngh  which  it  passes. 
Tnder  tho  misrule  of  the  Turks,  however,  the 
canals  and  embankments  which  regulat^nl  the 
inundations  have  been  neglected.  Tho  £u- 
phratee  is  linked  with  the  most  important 
eventt  In  aneient  history.  It  is  nsntioncd  In 
the  Bible  as  one  of  the  4  rivers  of  paradise,  and 
is  often  named  tho  great  river.  On  ita  banks 
Kimrod  is  said  to  hove  founded  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  was  for  agsa  the  aaat  of  n 
great  empire;  and  at  Conaxa  tsmhiated  the 
ni-starred  expedition  of  Cyms  tlie  Younger,  and 
be^n  the  famous  retreat  of  tbe  10,000  Cirei  ks 
voder  Xenophon.  It  was  for  a  long  time  tho 
eastern  boondaiy  of  the  Roman  empiie.  In 
reoent  times  the  Engtish  have  tried,  thus  ftr 
unsuccessfully,  to  use  it  as  their  patli  of  cora- 
mnniration  with  India.  For  tliis  purpose  an 
expe<lition  was  sent  from  England  under  com- 
nand  of  OoL  Cfa«Baigr»  whldi  in  1800  dsMended 
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the  river  from  Bir  and  snrvcyed  609  mtlefl  of  it« 
MOW.  (See  Chbsnbt.)  It  is  a  singular  fnct 
COttCeniing  the  Euphrates  that  .soverul  thuiisuiul 
yeara  ago  the  waters  do  not  sictiu  to  have  reach- 
ed  tlic  Hoa  at  all,  hut  were  lost  in  marshes  or 
coQpumed  b/  irri(u>ti<Hi,  which  was  pracatued 

00  aa  immemfle  adue  tmuerthe  BabjUmiaD  and 
Assyrian  sovrrctrn':.  It  is  certain  that  at  a 
mucli  later  cMiriuU  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
flowed  into  toe  aea  by  distinct  cliannels.  Thdr 
junction  is  supposed  to  hove  taitiBa  jkhupe  more 
tiian  2,000  years  ago. 

EUPHUISM  (Gr.  itxbum,  elegttit),  an  afibct- 
ed  style  of  speech  whicn  (liatiDgoiahed  the  coo- 
^rersation  and  writings  of  many  of  the  wits  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  and 
tbe  style  were  derived  from  the  '^Euphues,  the 
Aoatomj  of  Wit*'  (1580),  and  flie  **Eaplracs 
and  his  England"  (1681),  of  John  Lilly,  of 
which  Anthony  tl  Wood  siud :  "  Our  nation  m 
Indebted  for  a  new  English  in  them,  which  the 
flower  of  tlie  youth  thereof  learned."  Tlie 
style  of  those  once  famed  books,  which  became 
the  uKKlel  of  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  time, 
end  was  almost  regarded  aa  e  test  of  eonrtly 
breeding,  wae  characterised  by  amootiineai 
and  \LiI<a!  elegance,  and  chiefly  by  fantastic 
similes  and  illustrations  formed  by  attributing 
ftndftd  and  fidmlous  properties  to  animals, 
vegetable?,  and  mineral."  Pttpported  Itnj  fash- 
ionable sanction,  Lilly  M  tia  uh-  a  time  esteemed 
the  rival  of  Defnostlienes  and  Cicero  in  **all 
the  partes  of  rhetoricke,  in  fitte  phrases,  in 
pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
speecli."  But  the  applause  was  not  universal. 
Eupliuimn  is  ridiculed  in  Karen's  comedy  id 
**  What  You  Win,"  in  Ben  Jonson's  *'Cyiitiiia*8 
Bevels,"  and  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
style  of  Don  Armado  in  Shakespeare's  "  Love's 
Labor^s  Lost,"  and  Sir  Walter  Srott  in  his 
** Monastery"  makes  fiir  Piereie  Shafton  "par- 
ley euphuism." 

EUi'OIJS,  one  of  the  6  Greek  comic  poets 
whom  the  gramnuu-ians  of  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  canon, 
born  about  446,  died  about  411  B.  (  V  Tfe  be- 
longe<l  to  the  old  comedy,  was  a  ditM;ipie  of 
Cratinoa,  and  composed  17  pieces,  7  of  which 
wore  crowned.  He  was  reputed  superior  to 
Aristophanes  in  elegance,  and  in  bitter  and  per- 
sonal je^ts  was  tlio  rival  of  Cratinus.  Among 
the  oqjects  of  hia  satire  were  Alcibiades  and 
Socrates,  Ae  fermerof  whom,  according  to  one 
report,  exa-^perateil  hf  bis  attacks,  tlirew  liim 
into  the  eea,  where  he  was  drowned.  Ho  is 
alw)  said,  with  more  probability,  to  hare  hecnt 
kill  1  in  battle  during  the  Pcloponncsian  war. 

1  Jie  iragments  of  his  plays  have  been  edited  by 
Bunkel  (Leipsic,  1829),  and  are  contained  in 
Meineke's  Frtmnmta  Poetarum  Cmieofwn 
ffrmorum  (Berlin,  1839-'47). 

EURE,  a  N.  depart  ment  of  France,  tormed  in 
1790  by  the  union  of  4  ancient  districts  of  Nor« 
mandy,  bounded  K.  by  the  month  of  the  Seine 
and  the  department  of  Sovne-Inferioure,  E.  bj 
Oise  and  Seine-et-Oise,  S.  by  £uro-et-Loir  anil 


Ome,  W.  by  Calvados ;  area,  2,248  so.  ra. ;  pop. 
in  18.'>fi,  404,665.  It  lias  a  level  sarfoce,  natu- 
rally divided  into  Ci  plateaus  by  the  rivers  Epte, 
Andelle,  Eure,  Iton,  Kille,  and  Charentonne, 
which  flow  through  it  to  the  Seine;  and  it  pre- 
sents well  cultivaied  fields  and  enclosnrea,  fine 
ibresta,  marabes,  and  a  ft v  bills.  Agrienttrnti 
is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  iX'rfcction.  and 
the  vine,  apple,  and  pear  are  objects  of  s]n  i  ial 
cultivation.  Its  most  celebrated  and  floTirish- 
ing  cloth  manufactories  are  at  Lonvicr-  1 1  !  i  i ^ 
important  copper  founderies  at  Konuily,  and 
manufoctori^  of  nails,  nins,  &c.  It  has  consid- 
erable <»>mmerce,  chiefly  in  its  own  mannfiM)- 
tnred  and  agricultural  products.  It  to  drrided 
iiitw  5  arrondissements,  and  forms  tlio  dioeeie 
of  Evreaz,  whtcli  is  its  capital  city. 

SDRB-ET-IjOIB,  ft  K.  dmnrtment  of  fVane^ 
formed  in  1790  of  parts  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Orl^anai^  Ile-de-France,  and  Maine,  bound- 
ed by  the  departments  of  Eure,  Seine-et-Oisc^ 
I>oiret,  Tx)ir-et-Cher,  Sarthe,and  Ome,  and  com- 
prised in  the  basin.s  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire; 
area,  2,117  wj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  2'.>l,n7-t.  Its 

Sneral  aspect  is  that  q{  a  pbun,  with  sli|;ht  on- 
latioos  of  bin  and  vaOey,  and  its  soil  to  Tinsor- 
pa.<tsed  in  fertility  by  any  in  France.  Its  cli- 
mate is  mild,  with  frequent  raius  in  spring  and 
aatomn.  There  are  but  small  remains  of  the 
immense  forests  which  formerly  covered  its  stir- 
face.  Cereals,  the  vine,  prune,  pear,  cherry,  and 
apricot  are  cultivated.  It  has  some  cloth  man* 
nfactorieSi  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Chartrei^ 
which  is  its  capital  city. 

EUniriDES,  the  last  of  the  Ulnstrions  trio 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  bom,  acooidii^ 
to  the  almost  nnanimovs  eoiMiit  of  the  ancient 
atithorities,  in  the  island  of  Sidamis,  in  tl  i>  1-t 
year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  480  B.  (".,  and,  as 
was  generally  believed,  on  tb-  r  ,  dny  of  tlie 
battle  of  Sftlamis  (Sejit.  23).  T)ic  Parian  marble 
alone  carries  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  485, 
or  the  3d  year  of  the  73d  Olympiad.  lie  died 
in  406.  !rbe  name  Eoripides  is  siud  to  hftve 
been  bestowed  npon  him  in  oommenionitioQ 
of  tlji'  battle  of  Artemisiuno,  fon[d»t  not  long 
before,  near  the  channel  of  the  Eoripns.  Ho 
was  tne  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen  named 
Mnc-.irrhn^,'  and  his  wife  Clito,  of  the  deme  of 
Phlya  and  the  tribe  Cecropis,  or  according 
to  others  of  the  deme  of  Phyle  end  tho  tribe 
(Eneis.  His  parents  had  left  Athens  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  Persian  host,  and 
taken  refuge  in  tho  neigliboririg  island.  The 
condition  of  the  family  was  respectable  and 
perhaps  ilBaeot,  thongli  Artotopfianes,  in  hto 
comic  attacks  upon  the  poet,  de-scribes  b  is  motbf  r 
as  a  seller  of  herbs;  but  tho  weigiit  of  ancieat 
testimony  contradicts  these  assertions  and  in- 
sinuations of  the  preat  comic  poet.  Tho  father 
of  tho  future  tragedian  prolxibly  returned  to 
Athens  aflerthe  Persians  were  driven  from  the 
ooantrjr^  At  all  events^  the  edooatlon  of  hto 
•on  ocottpied  mneh  of  his  attention.  There  was 
a  legend  that,  induced  by  an  oracle  - 
dared  that  the  youth  was  destined  to  bo  victo- 
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rioo9  in  the  "  crovm  contests,"  he  caoaed  his 
■00  to  be  trained  in  athletic  exercises.  While 

J at »  bojr,  h«  is  md  to  b$sf  gained  the  Tiotoijr 
I  die  SMtnbiiMi  snd  ThtMMKMNiitetti*  andn 

the  ago  of  17  ho  offered  himself  at  the  Olympic 
B&iuii^  but  was  not  received.  For  a  tiiuo  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  some 
of  his  pcrfurmances  are  nid  to  have  been  seen 
BtMegara.  H  is  genius,  howover,  ranged  through 
all  the  studies  that  were  tfj.  n  cnltivated  at 
Atliens.  He  studied  rhetorio  under  Frodiooa, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  apologue  of  tho 
**OJ)oico  of  Heroaka^**  who  visited  Atheno  m 
tmbasMdoir  of  bit  iuidiv«  city ;  physics  under 
Aiiiixagoriis,  wliose  op'iiifniH  ^avo  a  ooloring  to 
hn  poetry  ;  and  perhaps  philosophy  under  Pro- 
tagoras. He  became  m  intimate  friend  of  So- 
oratea,  who  was  12  years  his  junior.  At  length, 
after  trying  his  hand  on  other  pursuits,  the  nat> 
ural  turn  of  lii^  genius  for  tragedy  manifojited 
itself.  Bis  first  piece  was  writt«Q  at  the  age  of 
18,  bat  tfaora  to  no  evidence  that  it  was  brought 
npon  the  stiige.  The  Pdiadit^  the  first  of  nb 
plav!}  repreiwnted  in  his  own  name,  was 
brought  out  in  4W.  This  is  not  preserved. 
Fourteen  years  later,  441,  he  gained  for  the 
first  timo  the  first  tragic  prize.  Ten  years 
after  this,  in  431,  ho  gained  the  fir.st  prize  with 
the  tetraluiy,  incUiding  ilie  MeiUa^  i'hilocteU^^ 
Jjictyt,  and  Theruttr.  In  428  he  brought 
out  the  Bippolf/tut ;  in  412  tho  Aitdronuda  j 
and  in  408  the'  Oriut,  lie  appears  to  bafn 
carried  oif  the  prise. bat  seldom,  if  we  con* 
sider  the  number  of  bis  plays — 15  times  ac- 
cording to  Thomiis  Magister,  or  5  times  as 
other*  atato — while  he  is  aaid  by  some  to  have 
vritten  98,  and  bj  othere  76  pieces,  Inehid- 
ll^  the  satyrio  dramas  or  afterpieces,  with 
which  the  tragic  trilogy  was  mwilly  followed. 
Soon  after  the  representation  of  the  OretUt^ 
Euripides  appears  to  have  acoepted  (he  invita- 
Hon  of  Arobdans,  Icing  of  Xaeedonia,  to  take 
np  his  r  i  Irace  at  that  court.  He  had  already 
held  po;i6e>Mloa  of  the  Athenian  stage  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  had  written  an  extraordinary 
annber  of  maateipieoea  in  the  art  to  which 
Us  life  had  been  devoted,  when  be  left  fbe  city 
which  Ids  genius  had  adorned,  to  try  the  hanrd- 
ous  and  uncertain  experiment  of  residence  at  a 
Ibivign  court;  but  tliero  were  some  powerful 
reasons  which  urged  him  to  this  step.  The 
rivalries  in  his  art^  and  stilt  more  tlie  attacia 
to  whi  Ii  Ti>«  i  il  fiimsolf  by  the  freedom  of 
his  philosoi>i>ical  and  religions  opintoos,  proba- 
bly embittered  his  life  al  Atboni.  According 
to  tradition,  Euripides  was  not  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations,  but  the  details  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  rest  on  nocre<libio  authority.  He 
iraa  marriod  to  Clioerilla,  the  daughter  of  Mne- 
iilocliiLs,  and  by  her  h  id  3  sons,  Mne^loohtM, 
MnesarchidL'!*,  and  Euripides.  TTierc  are  strong 
reasooa  fur  disbelieving  the  statement  that  ho 
divorced  his  wife  i'lir  infidelity ;  rui'l  tlna  tlia 
seeond  proving  equally  bad,  ha  withdrew  in 
ditgast  to  the  oonrt  of  IbcedonU;  or  that  he 
irithdiiew'laogMaitnaiiotoCliaviagdeteotedan 


intrigue  between  ChoeriDa  and  an  actor  named 
Mnesilochus.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after 
ho  went  toMaoedonia.  Aooordi]»  to  tnditiottt 
bo  was  torn  In  pieeea  by  fho  bonnfi  of  the  king. 

During  his  short  residence  in  Macedonia,  he  ac- 
quired a  great  ascendency  over  the  king,  who 
loaded  him  with  gifts  and  honors.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  readied  Atheni^  it  threw  the 
wbde  city  into  moondnf.  l^booles,  then  90 
years  of  ngc,  -^as  so  deeply  n.oved  that  he 
changed  his  garments,  and  ret^uired  his  actote  to 
lay  aside  their  crowns  and  appear  in  mourning 
on  the  stage.  The  i^heaiansreoneated  that  bia 
remains  might  be  sent  borne  for  bnrf  al ;  bat 
the  request  v,  :i-f  not  granted.  The  AtlK  nians, 
however,  erected  a  cenotaph  to  tlie  iH>et,  on 
the  road  from  the  Pira»us  to  Athens,  and  Ids 
ttatue  was  afterward  set  up,  with  those  of 
.^schylus  and  Sophocles,  in  the  Dionysiac  thea- 
tre, by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  a  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes.  The  beautiful  inscription  on 
the  cenotaph  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
hy  Thucydides  thehistorian. — Of  the  numerous 
works  of  Euripides  only  19  entire  pieces  have 
come  down  to  our  ti  n:^.  Many  fragments 
of  other  plays  ex)i«t8,  and  arc  published  in  the 
editions  <rf'hl8  worki.  Of  the  extant  pieces,  the 
genuineness  of  one.  the  7?Amua,  has  been  call- 
ed in  que.sUon-  Seventeen  arc  tragedies,  and 
two,  the  <7yeio/>*  and  the  Alees'i'*,  w  i  i  •  intrud- 
ed as  afterpieces,  like  the  satyric  dramas  (of 
wbieb  tfie  Cyelopt  is  indeed  ^e  only  renuuning 
specimen)  in  tLtralogies.  The  earliest  of  all 
is  the  Alcfjitm,  which  was  brought  out  in  488; 
the  date  of  the  On»U$  is  the  latest  ascertaine<!, 
408  i  hot  several  of  his  pieces  were  brought 
ont  after  the  poet's  death  V  Ms  son  Enripides. 
The  best  editions  of  Euripides  are  those  of  Beck 
(Leipsic,  1778-'d8X  of  Matthia>  (Leip«ic,  1813- 
'29),  and  the  Glasgow  edition  in  1H21.  The 
editton  of  Faley,  now  naaslng  through  the 
press  in  London-— ^two  ▼omrnes  of  wbien  bsTO 
already  appeared — v-  "11  rrrtninh-  be  the  most 
beautiful,  and  probably  the  must  useful.  The 
whole  works  of  Euripides  have  been  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Pottor  (2  vols.  4to.. 
London,  l78I-*4;  9Tola.9vo.,Chtlbrd,  1814),  and 
into  pr  liv  Hur'kley  in  Bohn's  "Classical  Li- 
brary."—On  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  petical 
merits  of  Euripides  there  was  in  ancient  times,  as 
there  is  in  modem, «  great  ^versi^  of  opiniOD. 
Among  his  contemporaries,  Boerates  tboogbt 
so  highly  of  him  that  ho  made  it  a  point  tr.  nt- 
tend  the  theatre  wiicnever  a  play  of  his  was  to 
be  p«rforme<1,  and  the  philosopher  delighted  in 
his  conversation.  Aristo^iaaes,  on  the  other 
hand,  pursued  him  with  toe  keenest  and  ihost 
unrelenting  ridicule,  denonncinL:  1iim  as  the 
corrupter  of  tragedy  and  the  teachu  of  immor- 
al doetrinea,  and  contrasting  him  unfavorably 
in  these  respects  with  .£schylus  and  Bophodeai 
In  modern  times,  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  the  erMea 
of  liis  s<"hool  have  ad<  ;>ti"]  ibo  ri  i>r.  sentations 
of  Aristophanes  as  the  basis  of  a  eerious  but 
mostdispangiagjudgment.  The  objections  made 
to  him  have  some  foundation,  bat  they  hare  been 
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pressed  altopethor  too  far.    Aristotle,  with  his 
calm,  impartial,  and  juclioial  criticism,  while 
eensanng  his  fkoltj  mAna^meDt  in  aome  re- 
spects, yet  proncNiiUM  bim  the  moat  tragic  <^ 
poets ;  anil  this,  too,  with  the  work^  of  Sopho- 
cles and  iE&chyliM  before  him.   Milton's  opin- 
ion nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle. 
Euripides  ia  osnnired  aa  a  woiiiaiHluiler^  and  it 
Is  cnppoood  tint  his  dtotnnt  of  tiM  ftnwls  snc 
prew  out  of  his  own  domestic  oxporionce.  He, 
like  8ocrat«»,  is  charged  witli  a  want  helief 
tn  the  gods  of  hia  conntrj.   That  might  be  an 
oUection  to  Mtne  among  hit  contemporarie«| 
■M  perhaps  It  made  the  nandKng  of  mytholo- 
gical peraonn^cft  cold  and  iinnataral  on  some 
occasions ;  but  it  oiu^t  to  have  little  effect  on 
modern  judgment.   In  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  principal  ohtfgea  againitt  him  ire  that  he 
lowered  the  tone  of  tragedy  and  weakened  Its 
style;  that  ho  degraded  licroic  clmnicttTs,  In 
representing  them  in  beggary  and  rags,  and  by 
these  coarse  means  attempting  to  work  out 
pathetic  effects ;  that  he  too  often  introdnced 
his  plnys  with  long  and  tedious  narrative  or 
gencfvlii.:i< :  1  prolojjucs  ;  tii:U  li is  choruses  fre- 
quently have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
pleoe;  nod  finally,  that  he  delighted  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  criminal  and  unnatural  passions. 
These  statements,  though  havinj;  n  Rormof  fact, 
are  quite  too  absolutely  mado.    Hi-*  prnk-ces- 
aora,  ifiachylus  and  8ophocle>«,  had  iiiouhk-d 
the  Atdo  dialect  to  Ibnna  of  eloquence  and 
grnndcnr,  suitable  to  express  the  lofty  senti- 
nicTitH  of  tho  great  heroic  characters  they  de- 
lighted to  portray.    Tin-  penius  of  jEschylus 
was  naturally  grave  aiid  elevated ;  his  educa- 
tion and  his  experience  of  life  had  confirmed 
tho  oripinftl  tendencies  of  his  mind.    lie  had 
shared  fully  in  tlio  prent  cxciteuienta  and  tlio 
sublime  heroism  of  the  Mnrathonian  times.  Ho 
had  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  both  at 
Varatbon  and  at  Mamis.  He  was  a  Pytliagorean, 
and  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries.   His  etyle  of  thoupht  and  ex[)re^ision 
was  moulded  by  all  these  influences,  and  both 
hod  a  soUmn  rdi^os  character.   II  is  ideas  of 
Am  divine  netnnsv  of  sin,  of  retribntion,  rise 
Into  the  hiphcst  repion  of  ethical  and  relipious 
•peculation ;  and  hi^  lines,  whether  in  chorus 
or  iambic,  breathe  a  spirit  in  entire  accordance 
with  tbs  loftiness  of  his  conceptions.   In  his 
Ityle  Euripides  Is  not  loftj  like  jEsehylus,  nor 
elaborately  elegant  like  Sophocles.  In  his  plots 
he  is  sot  so  simple  as  yfischyluij,  nor  so  care- 
fiUly  balanced  as  Sophocles.    But  in  the  study 
of  hunuui  passions.  In  the  analysis  of  the  char- 
•oters  of  nMn  and  women,  Intrsdng  actions  to 
t1i>  ir  hidden  motives,  throiijrh  n'!  the  labyrin- 
thme  windings  of  pretence  or  sell -deception,  he 
is  andonhteoly  their  superior.   In  his  jplays 
there  It  nore  of  philosophy,  in  n>ite  of  the 
oeearienal  sophistry  that  oefbrms  niem ;  there 
are  morr  l  illiy  maxims,  sententious expre-  ;  i;s 
of  metaphysical  and  eUiical  truth,  and  discus- 
sions that  really  evolve  im]>ortunt  conclusions 
bandag  vgan  the  eoodnet  of  private  or  pmUlo 


life.  If  we  judge  by  tho  busts  and  statues  of 
Euripides  that  have  come  down  to  os  in  the 
collections  of  andent  art|  he  waa  n  man  of  c*- 
padoos  husitt,  of  grave  if  not  mslwncfaolf  eoa»> 

tenance,  and  studious  habits;  and  these  im- 
pre<»»ion8  correspond  to  Uioss©  made  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  works.  In  the  freedom  and 
flow  of  his  a^lsi  beside  its  gsoeral  eleflpiBoe^ 
we  are  strwk  on  every  page  with  appanotr 
ly  unstudied  felicities  of  expression,  whidi 
only  Sltakespeare,  of  modem  dramatists,  has 
equalled.  His  feeling  for  nature  is  deep,  and 
the  language  in  whidi  that  feeUng  is  siwaj* 
expressed  is  wonderibllj  bewittfbl.  Few  posts 
have  ever  equalled  him  in  tlx  truthfulness  of 
his  characters.  We  censure  him  tor  having  taken 
from  life  so  much  that  was  mean  and  unworthj 
of  hsing  adorned  by  his  genius.  In  the  character 
of  Adtnetus,  for  example,  it  most  be  said  that 
Tii-  miserable  fear  of  death,  and  the  contempti- 
ble means  he  resorted  to  to  escape  it,  his  sliabby 
reproaches  iig.ii  n^t  his  poor  eikl  father  for  refus- 
ing to  die  ibr  him,  moke  us  regret  his  good 
fortune  in  possessing  such  a  wife  as  Alcestis. 
If  he  was  a  woman-hater  at  times,  he  certainly 
knew  how  to  do  foil  Juptioe  to  the  nobleness, 
niananfcntty,  nnd  dwotflrested  aflbotkm  or 
which  woman  is  capable,  as  in  that  transcend- 
ently  beautiful,  but  wholly  natural  and.  possible 
character.  Where  he  seems  to  show  an  oppo- 
site tendency,  by  putting  into  the  m^mths  of 
his  characters  sentiments  disparaging  to  the 
purity  and  generosity  of  woman,  these  sentiments 
were  doubtless  drawn  from  what  he  had  R-en 
of  the  k  side  of  social  life  in  Athens,  and 
are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  expres- 
«on  of  a  general  mysogynical  judgment  of  the 
sex.  Of  the  fli  nnintir  p«iwer  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  MvJlu  tiiere  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion. This  character  U  one  of  the  most  over- 
whelming power  in  dranutioUteratore,  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  a  vigor  of  eoaeeption,  splendor 
of  language,  and  nnfailing  consistency  tliat  mark 
only  the  very  hipliest  productionsof  gonius.  The 
character  of  Pluedra  has  been  censured  as  a  pre- 
sentation of  unnatural  paaaion.  Atthefiistglanoe 
there  seems  to  he  some  troth  in  this  eensnre; 
but  -n  c  nro  confident  that  the  critic  whoi^tudies 
it  faitlitiilly  will  come  to  a  diilerent  conclusion. 
She  has  fallen  a  victim  to  an  irresistible  power ; 
and  onder  that  snpematnral  inflaeooe-HM>t  •»> 
pematond  aeeording  to  Greek  coneeptloDe— In 
led  to  crime,  rnin,  and  death.  It  ]%  a  delineii* 
lion  of  terrible  beauty ;  how  terrible,  and  how 
beautiful,  no  mtMlern  can  wholly  imderstand 
who  has  not  witaemsdthe  vonderfol  represen- 
tation of  It  by  Rachel  She  nroteasd  to  play 
the  Pht^dre  of  Racine  ;  but  she  ro.se  firom  tho 
words  of  Racine  to  the  conception  of  Euripides. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  out  this 
theme  into  ftirther  details.  We  will  only  sdd, 
that  hwtde  those  we  have  already  menmned, 
Cicero  nnd  Quintilian  of  the  ancients  were 
among  hiii  warmest  admirers;  and  the  general 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  hf 
the  nvmber  of  his  pieess  which  hnve  anr- 
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rived,  t)elnff  5  more  than  tboso  of  yEscliyltw 
and  Sophodes  together.  Tbo  attacka  of  Aria- 
tophanea,  and  the  graver  oondemnatioii  of 

Schlegel,  nmst  bo  taken  with  large  abatemenls ; 
and  a  j  U3t  judgmeot,  while  it  adinita  that  he  had 
E-erioos  fruits,  roost  plaoe  Xnrliddas  Ugh  in  the 

first  class  of  trnrrcflian'^. 

EURIPUS,  tilt;  aneieiit  name  of  the  narrow 
straits  separating  Boeotia  from  the  ishind  of 
SnlKBa,  or  Nagropouti  ia  the  Qreoian  arobipel- 
■fo.  BtriSk  andento  iad  modcimft  speak  of  llie 
OYlraordinary  irregularity  and  violeiico  of  eb,b 
and  flow  in  these  straits,  chaogitig,  as  Livy  re* 
nwriM,  aoddeoly  like  the  wind,  and  not  merely 
?  times  every  day,  as  was  believed.  Abridge 
was  built  over  them  connecting  ChiJcls  of  £ub<Ba 
vith  the  miuQland.  The  modem  namobS^po, 
or  Stretto  di  Negroponte. 

El  HOCLYDON,  the  Greek  name  of  a  very 
ternpesliums  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  14),  now  know;i 
as  a  Levanter.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl- 
irind;  and  Its  dangnr  resnilts  from  its  raddeii- 
nees,  violence,  and  the  nnccrtainty  of  its  course. 

EUROPA,  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Agenor,  king  of  FlMBoicia,  and  sister  of  Cadmus 
and  Phfrntx;  or,  according  to  Tlomcr,  rhr* 
daughter  uf  Ph«euix.  llvr  bounty  was  said  to 
be  doe  in  part  to  a  recipe  w  hich  had  been  stolen 
from  Juno  and  given  to  ber.  She  gained  the 
love  of  Jupiter,  who  eflboted  Iter  abdnotion  by 
playing  with  her  in  a  meadow  in  the  form  of  a 
geraa  white  boll,  and  whw  she  had  moonted 
vpoa  Ua  baek,  ha  started  with  hue  aerosa  the 
sea,  and  bore  her  attended  by  troops  of  nereids 
and  trUons  to  the  shores  of  Crete.  There  she 
VeettDO  the  mother  of  Minos.  BhadamanthtM, 
and  Barpedon,  and  subeegoenlly  married  Aste^ 
rion,  king  of  Crete. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  fire  principal  divisions 
of  the  ^b«^  the  smaUesi  exoept  Australia,  bat 
the  iDost  important  in  the  history  of  dvilization. 
Geogrnphicjilly  considered,  it  is  merely  a  N.  "W. 
peniosola  of  the  Asiatto  continent^  but  from  the 
Mfllest  times  it  has  been  distinguished  as  a 
separatg  divbion  of  the  globe.  It'^  naTne  in  tho 
time  m  Herodotus  was  applied  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  eontlBeitt  atawtching  from  Thrace 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Asia  Minor. 
Different  opinion**  obtain  in  regard  to  tho  ety- 
mology (  r  llh'  nanio.  The  belief  that  it  origi- 
naied  in  the  myth  of  Eoropa  was  discarded  bj 
BnodotoBL  Iwbda  tiieii  there  liave  been  man^ 
other  thi'dries,  none  of  which  h.oa  remained  nn- 
eoateetcd.  Ancient  writers  derive  tho  name 
fiom  Euros  (south  wind),  or  from  cvpvr  and 
tnrta  (n  Srytliic  word,  quoted  by  the  Greeks), 
the  broiwl  land,  or  frorn  tvpvt  and  the 
broad-looking  (hmd).  Modem  scholars  Iiave 
aoogfat  for  the  origin  of  the  name  la  the  SemiUo 
baifnagea.  Thva  Boehart  derives  it  from  the 
Ilobrevv  word  crcb  (west),  while  others  hold 
tliat  it  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  words  havra 
appa  (white-fteed). — ^Bat  little  waa  known  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  of  that  portion  of  tho  con- 
tinoQt  lying  K.  of  the  great  Alpine  moun- 
litt  ijfMn.  ht.  tetk  Mr  thtn  the  8  laig* 


peninsulas  stretching  into  the  ^fediterranean  em- 
Draced  nearly  all  Earope.  In  Straho's  time  the 
German  ocean  and  the  Baltic  were  considered  as 

the  northern  boundary  of  the  continent.  Tlio 
existence  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the 
Arctic  ocean  appears  not  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans  before  tho  time  of  H!iny.  Indeed, 
it  Was  not  till  the  political  supremacy  was  wrest- 
ed from  the  LaUn  by  the  German  race  that  the 
geagnMphical  koowlMge  of  Enro^  waa  perlii«t> 
ed.  Tbongh  mneh  tmainer  in  aiae  than  either 
Asia,  Afrii  a.  or  America,  Europe  has  for  many 
centuries  oscrtcd  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
destiny  of  other  portions  of  the  globe  than  aU 
thootber  i3ivi>in:>s'.  McCulloclr  sny»  :  "It  is  to 
the  world  at  largo  what  Rome  wits  to  Italy  ur 
Athens  to  Greece'— the  favored  land  vnda 
humanitas,  doctrina^  religio^/nigety  jura,  lege* 
0rt49  atqne  in  omnet  terras  dUtrtbutaputantur.^'* 
But  iluH  :j:-^-ort.;oii,  as  i:.  stands,  is  obviously  too 

SneraL.  For  nearly  LOOO  years  subsequent  to 
e  downftll  of  the  Kontan  empire,  Europe 
slowly  and  laTjrirlon-ly  stn^.irploil  fli  :-i  nigh  barba- 
rism at  a  time  wlien  ttio  ilongolian  race  in 
eastern  Asia  had  already  attained  a  more  per- 
fcr*  state  of  society  and  culture.  It  is  ottly 
witiiin  tho  last  4  centuries  that  Euroneau 
oivUlaation  has  matured  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to 
wield  a  oontroUing  inflneoce  over  distant  re- 
gions and  to  stamp  its  seal  upon  their  political 
state. — Acconling  to  Ritter,  Europe,  with  all 
islanda  belonging  to  it,  has  a  saperficiea  of  8,<> 
900,000  aq.  m.  and  90,^m.,  of  ociaat  lins^  In- 
cluding 790  on  the  Caspian  sea.  The  tfftreBM 
pouits  of  the  European  continent  are : 

Ifwrtli :  Cape  North,  Ut  Tl*  W  N..  long.  WWWIL 
South  :  Capfi  Tarifa,   "    M*  <N»  N  ,  6*  85  «  E. 

Wtot :  Cnpo  K.H^a,  8S*  4ii  xN.,  "  »•  80  ST  "  E. 
Eut:    SMorKan,   "    M*45  N.,    "    6S*  SO  S8  E. 

The  length  of  Europe  from  Cape  St.  Vinoeat 
in  the  8.  W.  to  the  sea  of  Kara  in  the  K.E.  ia 

8,430  ni.  ;  llif  waUh  from  Cai-e  North  to  Cape 
Matapau  (the  southcrumot^t  point  of  the  Greek 
peninsula),  S,4SM>  m.  Europe  is  bounded  N.  by 
tho  Arctic  ocean  and  tho  White  sea,  E.  by  the 
Ural  niouutaimi  and  river  and  the  Ca^uaa 
sea,  S.  by  the  lidge  of  the  Canoasua  moon* 
tains,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  ooean. 
The  boundary  lino  between  Europe  and  Asia 
is  somewhat  nodetermined,  but  that  which 
ascends  the  Ural  river  from  ita  month  at  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  Ural  mountain  range,  and 
follows  the  crest  of  tliat  range  to  the  sea  of 
Kara,  is  osnally  adopted.  The  islanda  of  Nova 
Zembla  are  set  down  by  Humboldt  as  properly 
belonging  to  Asia,  since  by  their  vertical  con- 
figuration they  appear  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Ural  range.  Eitnan,  on  the  contrary,  sliowa 
their  connection  with  ^e  Scandinavian  moun> 
Lilti  v-item,  and  thifl  is  also  the  view  taken  by 
must  EngUsii  geographers.  The  continent  pro- 
per Ims  me  shape  or  a  raetangnlar  triangle,  the 
iiypothenuse  of  which  exteiuls  from  the  bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  while  the  right  angle 
rastaoatbe  Oa^iaasea.  Hm  area  of  ula  mate 
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Mj  of  tlMOODtiaent  is  about  3,060,000  flq.iD^ 
<lMt«ftlMp«nliinhr  projeetiont  about  860,000, 

and  that  of  the  islnruls  195,500.  Altogether 
Europe  contains  about  ,'4^  part  uf  the  total  area 
of  ttie  dry  land  of  the  globe.  The  proportion 
ni  the  total  area  of  th«  p«iuiiHikr  prqjectiona 
totlMinafai  body  of  tiM  oomiiMat  ii  tsltoS, 
a  larger  ratio  tlian  is  foand  in  any  other  division 
of  the  globe.  A  curved  line  drawn  from  a 
point  in  the  Ural  tnoontaina,  lat.  60°  or  cr  N., 
to  the  W..  ooMt  of  Korwij.lat.  69°,  paaaing 
ttimgfa  Ijdn  OiMsft  and  ft  Mtoe  IT.  of  the  iplf 
of  Bothnia,  marks  the  extreme  limtta  of  caltiva* 
tioo.  It  cuts  off  an  area  of  about  550,000  sq.  m., 
or  4  of  the  entire  surface.  Europe  is 
anminded  by  water  od  8  sidM.  Onthe  a.  tho 
Arollo  ocean,  penetrating  460  «.  Into  the  oontl- 
nent,  forms  toe  White  sea,  wliich  has  an  area  of 
65,000  eq.  m.  It*  coast,  situated  for  the  greatest 
part  within  tiie  temperate  cone,  has  become  a 
iMt  of  cnltore  notwithstanding  its  high  latitada 
On  theW.  the  Atlantioocean,  narrowing  between 
tliti  Dritieli  inluiuLs,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
and  the  continent,  assumes  the  form  of  an 
inland  sea  (North  sea,  or  Qmnm  ocean,  area 
260,000  aq.  m.),  which  is  connected  by  the 
Skager  Rack  and  Cattcgat  with  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  Baltic,  comparatively  a  shallow  sea,  and 
less  salt  than  the  ocean,  is  almost  entirely  land- 
locked. By  its  nomerons  affloenta,  boiwever,  it 
has  obtained  a  commercial  and  even  a  political 
im[>ortancL'  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  race, 
ahnost  vijusU  to  thiit  of  tlie  Black  sea  in  early 
Greek  history.  Its  area,  exclusive  of  islands,  is 
over  160,000  aq.  m.  The  oonfignration  of  the 
•ootbem  coast  of  Europe  is  determined  by  the 
tfediterranean  8e.<i,  a  sheet  of  water  2,350  m.  in 
langlll,  covering  an  area  of  over  1 ,000,000  aq.  m. 
By  iti  position  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe,  A«ia,  and  AMoa,  and  fir 
about  20  centuries  the  history  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race  was  principally  developed  upon  its 
eoasts.  The  Blaek  see,  connected  with  the 
Meditemmaaa  Iqr  ft  aamm  strut,  is  700  m. 
long.  400  n.  brnd,  and  baa  a  Hiperlldea  of 
180,000  sq.  m.  inclusive  of  the  sea  of  Azof. 
The  coast  line  along  all  these  seas  is  20,040  m., 
4r  one  mile  of  coast  line  to  183  sq.  m.  of  oonti- 
JNBt;  6|6S6  nkof  eoaat  Jioe  belong  to  the 
Armo  oeean,  8,480  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7,9^ 
to  the  Mediterrane:in.  In  consHKiuenoe  of  the 
deep  indentations  of  the  sea,  the  western  half 
of  Earope  oontains  no  great  inland  country 
abut  op  from  direct  oon)mnni<»tioo  with  the 
oeean.  The  distance  from  the  bay  of  Bisoey  to 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  Is  only  267  m.;  from  the 
■British  channel  to  the  same  gulf^  469  m. ;  from 
the  Pofneraniao  golf  to  the  tpiK  of  Trieste,  684 
m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Dantsio  to  the  Black  sea, 
782  m. ;  from  the  gnlf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of 
Azof,  1,012  ra. ;  from  the  Whito  6oa  to  tho  sea 
of  Azof,  1,255  nu ;  and  from  the  sea  of  Sara 
io  the  Oflsfdao  sea,  1,660  m.  Twelve  large  pei^ 
insnlas  are  fnrmcfl  by  indontations  of  the  sea, 
6  of  tliem  on  tiie  north,  d  on  the  west,  and  4 
MtiieaoQdi,triii: 
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Two  of  the  5  northern  peninsulas  stretch  to- 
ward the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are  consequently 
almost  uninhabitable,  vix.,  Kola  and  Kanin; 
the  largest  of  the  northern  peninsnlas  (tlie  Scan- 
dinavian) has  a  southern  direction.  Thus  only 
a  small  portion  of  tho  coast  confipuration  is 
lost  to  culture  and  commerce.  The  islands  too, 
with  the  exception  of  leeland,  dnster  so  closely 
around  the  continent  tbnt^  in  coriHidcnng  the 
natural  facilities  which  Europe  otTers  to  com- 
mercial iiitorcoiirsf ,  tlicir  coast  line  might  he 
added  to  tiiat  of  the  continent.  The  principal 
«f  tbaaalalaiidaftra: 
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Beside  these,  the  following  may  be '  

Nov*  ZemUft  and  Vaigata  ia  tbeFrozen  ocean; 
flie  Loflbdeii  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  the 

Aland  archipelago.  Gland,  Gothland,  Oesel,  in 
the  Baltic;  Jersey,  Guemsev,  Aldemey.  ^kc, 
in  the  English  channel ;  Usnant  and  Bdleisle 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France ;  the  Azotm  in  thft 
Atlantic ;  Majorca,  Minorca,  Elba,  th%  Lipari 
islands,  Malta,  the  Dalmatian  arcbipelapo,  tho 
Ionian  islands,  the  Sporades  and  Cycla(le»,  iii 
the  MeditemBaftftBM* — Considered  as  a  whole, 
Earope  has  an  average  elevation  (tf  only  660 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  di- 
rection  fW)m  8.  W.  to  N.  R  which  prcvtiilH  in 
the  ooast  configuration  is  perceptible  in  the  po- 
altkm  of  the  mountains  and  their  differeat 
strata.  All  the  peninsahM,  those  stretching  to 
the  northward  excepted,  are  mountainous,  as 
are  the  islands,  while  tho  plains  cover  the  largest 
portion  of  the  main  body  of  the  contuient. 
The  proportion  of  the  plabis  to  the  mooi^ainons 
regions  in  all  Europe  is  as  5  to  2;  but  in  that 
portion  of  Europe  which  has  been  preeminently 
the  .'^eat  of  civilization  and  the  theatre  of  hia- 
t<H7,  the  mountains  prevail  over  the  plains  as 
8  to  1.  A  diagonal  lino  of  mountain  ranges, 
extending  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W.  (Caucasus,  Car- 
pathians, and  Hercynian  mountainsX  forms  the 
^vidii«liiie  between  tliamoaatahMMa  and  tha 
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level  portions  of  Enrope.  The  Iatt«r,  extend- 
ing from  the  sliores  of  the  German  ocemi  to  the 
Urol,  appear  as  a  wc-Hterii  contiituatiou  of  the 
steppes  of  Siberia  aud  Turan,  intersected  hy 
the  insular  Ural  range.  While  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gemuui  ocean  its  width  is  only  93 

being  the  point  where  the  mountain  sys- 
teuis  wprooch  the  ocean,  in  the  extreme  cast  it 
Is  l,400in.  wide.  Its  entire  length  is  near  '2,300 
m.,  its  area  2,100,000  so.  m.  Proceeding  from 
the  heaths  of  West  Braoant  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, even  beyotul  the  Urnl  posses  to  the 
tteppee  on  the  western  slo|)e  of  the  Altai  mnun- 
trim,  60  degrees  of  longitude,  no  elevation  of 
over  1.200  or  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  met  witli.  The  western  or  European 
portion  of  this  plain  appears  to  have  formed, 
after  the  comraenooment  of  the  tertiary  period 
of  geology,  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  inolnme  the 
whole  b;i.sin  of  the  Baltic  and  Wliito  seas.  A 
part  of  it  h  traversed  by  rivers  tlowing  north- 
ward from  the  Alps,  the  B^theminn  and  Su- 
detio  mountains.  To  the  eastward  the  water- 
shed between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  and 
Caspian  sea^-  U  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  ele- 
vation; commencing  at  a  spur  of  tlw  Carpa- 
thians near  the  source  of  the  Dniester,  it  runs 
through  the  Roninn  ooTenunenU  of  VolhynlAi 
Grodno,  Ifindc,  MobOoT,  Smolendc,  Phkor, 
Tver,  Novgoro<l,  and  Volo^div,  to  the  Ural 
range.  Tliough  intersjH.'n>ed  with  marshes^ 
bogs,  and  heaths,  this  immense  plain  is  suflccp- 
tiblo  of  high  onltara^  bat  nowhere  i»  the  soil  so 
fbrkile  as  to  prodtioe  crops  withoot  Inborioos 
diligence.  Thus  it  heo.amo  naturally  the  seat 
of  a  civilization  based  in  part  upon  the  ster- 
ling eboraoteristics  of  the  energetic  Ten- 
looio  nu30.  Ooonooted  with  this  large  jiiin. 
•re  two  lesNT  ones,  In  Vncaw  (94,000  sq.  in.) 
and  in  Hungary  (38,000  sn.  m.). — The  i  i  hii; 
tain  system  of  southern  and  western  Europe  is 
grouped  around  the  central  mass  of  the  Alps, 
which  forms  the  snnunit  and  the  principM 
w«leirdied  of  the  continent.  The  Alps,  eoTer* 
ing  U  area  of  95,000  sq.  m.,  slope  down  on  4 
mem  toward  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Italj'.  Although  towering  up  in  numerous 
steep  and  rocky  summits,  they  constitute  one 
of  tne  most  stM^eMihle  mountain  systems  of  the 
globe.  at\<l  form  hy  their  extensive  valleys  and 
practicable  poAses  rather  a  connectiiie  link  than 
K  dividing  lino  between  the  snrronnuing  oonn- 
tiies.  The  highest  elevation  of  this  system  and 
of  alt  Europe  is  Mont  Blanc  (15,732  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Bruguiere).  The  lowest  limit  of  j>er- 
petnal  snow  in  the  Alps  is  8,7dO  feet  in  the  isti- 
tode  of  4S*  X.  Oonuieoted  with  the  Alpine 
system  are  the  mountain  systems  of  the  8 
soothern  peninsulas,  viz.,  the  Hcspcrio  or  Py- 
renean  system,  the  Apennines,  and  tlie  Balkan, 
and  also  the  group  of  the  Carpathian  and  budetic 
mountains.  The  Pyr^nte  stretcli  from  E.  to 
W.  for  240  m,,  but,  including  the  Cantabrion 
monntnins,  their  length  is  600  m.  Their  8. 
side,  towiird  Spain,  is  ni^rjjed  and  prc<'iiiitou9, 
while  on  the  N.  they  descend  gradudly  by  a 


series  of  narsllel  ridpies  into  TVsaee.  Thef 

H<  II "  4  principal  chains  tlirough  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  the  whole  system  covering  a  super* 
ncial  area  of  210,000  so.  m.  Their  culminating 
point  is  the  Cerro  do  Mulhacen  in  the  Sierra 
Xfevoda  (11,660  feet).  The  Apennines,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Alps  through  the  entire  length  of 
Italy  to  the  strait  of  Messina  (840  m,),  cover  an 
area  of  60,000  sq.  m.  Their  nighest  summit  is 
the  Monte  Como  (9,542  feet).  The  Carpathian 
and  Sudetio  monntfuns,  with  the  Erzgebirge 
and  the  BOhmerwald,  form  one  chain  extending 
1,200  ui,  in  leugtli,  from  the  Dauulie  in  Hun- 
gary to  the  same  river  in  Bavaria.  Their  high- 
est elevations,  from  6,000  to  8.000  feet,  are  in 
Transylvania  and  Hungary,  whore  they  surpass 
the    lower    limit  of  perpetual    snow.  The 

Balkan,  a  direct  continnation  of  the  Dinario 
Alps,  sweeps  in  an  irregular  enrve  from  tho 
Adriatic  to  tho  BLiek  sea.  It  is  the  Mount 
Htemus  of  the  ancients.  Its  general  elevation  is 
about  4,000  feet,  though  the  culminating  point 

Schardagh)  reaches  the  hoiglit  of  9,700  feet, 
lence  one  range,  the  ancient  Pindoa,  diverges 
to  the  R.,  dividing  Albania  from  Roumclia,  and 
connecting  with  tho  mountains  of  Greece,  the 
loftiest  summits  of  wliich  attain  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
principal  range  tho  Little  Balkan  branches  off 
m  a  S.  E.  direction,  and,  running  parallel  to  tho 
&liur«i  of  the  Black  sea,  terminates  near  tho 
Bosporus.  Between  the  Alpine  system  proi)er, 
the  FyrtoteSi  and  the  Atiantic  (in  France), 
there  are  8  separate  mountain  ranges,  vix.,  tho 
Cevennes  ana  mountains  of  Auvcrgnc,  the 
Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  Cevennes  divide 
the  low  country  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
basin  of  the  Rhone  from  the  plains  extending 
W.  to  the  AUantto;  their  general  elevation 
is  from  8,000  to  5,000  feet,  though  some  peaks 
ris«  to  a  height  of  about  6,000  ( Plomb  do  Cantol, 
6,093;  Mount  Mezin,  6,918  feet).  Tho  ^ura, 
of  nearlly  the  same  eloTation^  extends  along  tho 
fhmtler  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Further 
to  tho  N.  the  Vosfics  divide  tho  basin  of  tho 
lihino  from  that  of  tlie  Moselle,  their  summits 
ranging  from  1,400  to  4,000  feet,  and  the 
loftiest  only  4^098.  There  are  several  plains 
Independent  and  dHftrlng  in  their  pnnoipal 
features  from  ili.  ureat  northern  plain,  en- 
closed bj  the  Alpmo  system,  to  wit:  the  hosin 
of  die  Po  (15,000  sq.  m.\  tho  basins  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  tho  upper  Rhine  (4,360  and  8,600 
sq.  ro.  respectively),  and  the  Moravian  phdn 
(1,000  sq.  m.).  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
ranges,  all  moro  or  ie»H  immediately  cuniieett.'d 
with  the  central  system  of  the  Alps,  Europe 
contains,  in  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  5  distinct 
mountain  systems.  They  are  the  Sardo-Cord- 
can,  tlio  Tauric,  the  British-IIibernian,  tho 
Scandinavian,  and  the  Bomtatiaii.  The  hardo- 
Corsiosn,  as  its  designation  implies,  is  the  range 
of  mount^ns  stretcliing  from  N.  to  8.  throng 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  its  highest 
summit,  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  has  an  clo- 
vation of  9,054  feet.  The Tanrio system  boon- 
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fined  to  the  floathem  portion  of  the  Crimee.  it* 
ffmit«ste1evatloa  being  5,052  ftet  TIieBrimii> 

IliliLrnian  Kystem  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  comnarutiveljr  iosignificant,  rising  in  its 
highest  peaks  but  little  over  4,000  feet  (Snow- 
don  ill  Caernarvonshire,  3,570  feet ;  Cader  Idris 
in  Walts,  3,550 ;  Ben  Macdhn  in  Scotland, 
4,390;  Ben  Nevis,  4,370;  Cairntoul,  4,245; 
Hclvellyn  and  Seafell  in  Cumberland^  8,055  and 
8,166  respectively;  Carran  Toal  in  Ireland, 
8,410).  The  Scaiidinuvian  Alps  or  Dovrefield 
extend  1,000  m.  from  N.  to  S.  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  SeandinaThui  peninmila,  flt 
a  general  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet. 
Their  highest  summits  are  the  Sueehretten, 
8,120  fee^  and  the  Slcagt/ds  Tind,  8,400.  In  the 
N.  portion  the  lower  liniit  of  perpetual  snow  is 
at8.500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sar- 
matian  system  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered 
hill  chains  in  Ruasia,  Poland,  and  the  N.  £.  part 
of  Prwria ;  its  greatest  elevation,  in  the  platem 
of  Yiddai,  is  only  1,118  feet.  Tlio  Ural  range, 
which  forms  the  N.  E.  boundary  line  of  Europe, 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  through  20  degrees  or 
latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  40  m.  and  a  j^eneral 
elevation  of  less  than  2,000  feet,  only  a  few 
Bununits  rising  to  a  height  of  2,600  feet.  Toward 
tlie  S.  it  diverges  into  smaller  ridges  that  ex- 
tend to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
the  steppes  of  tlu'  Kirghiz.  A  volcanic  belt 
extends  through  the  southernmost  portion  of 
Europe  from  central  Asia  and  Asia  lOnor 
through  the  archipelago,  Greece,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  Azores.  Along  this 
luie  dsatructive  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Beside  many  extinct  craters,  there 
are  two  active  volcanoes,  Etna  in  Sicily  and  Ve- 
suvius ncnr  N.'i]ik's.  In  thi-  north,  Iceland  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  volcanic  region.  Its  principal 
Toleano  is  Mount  Heela,  some  ernptions  of 
which  have  lasted  for  6  ye  ars.  The  S.  W.  por- 
tion of  the  island  contains  the  famous  geysers, 
or  intermittent  springs  of  steam  and  Mlling 
water.  There  are  two  other  volcnnoc*.  one  on 
the  island  of  Jan  Mayeu,  betwcL-n  Iichmd  and 
Bpitzbergen,  the  other  (mountain  nf  Zarytcheff) 
on  the  northern  island  of  Nova  Zemblol  Alto* 
gcther  Enrope  contains  87  smnmits  of  over 
11/100  feet  elovatiiin  nbnvc  the  level  of  the  sea, 
48  of  more  than  10,000  and  less  than  11,000  feet, 
109  over  9,000  and  under  10,000,  92  between 
8,000  and  9,000,  nnd  160  between  7,000  and 
8,000.  Of  these,  320  belong  to  the  Alpine  sy»- 
tem.— Ll  aecordance  with  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  vertical  elevation,  4  natural  divisions 
may  be  pointed  out  in  Europe :  1 .  l^>wer  Enrope, 
cniiiprisingRus-^i.'i,  Poland,  (Jalici.i,  and  the  east- 
cm  provinces  of  Prussia.  A  monotononsnlain. 
assmnfaig  the  character  of  steppes  in  the  e.  and 
of  swamps  in  the  N.,  in!i;ibitcd  by  the  Slavic 
race  under  absolute  iiionarcliical  rule,  it  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Eurf)pe  nnd  Asia. 
2.  Upper  Enrope  (Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  France)  comprises  tho 
most  diriTsitied  geogrni)]ii(  :il  formation,  and  is 

hence  the  seat  <^  a  varied  social  and  political 


devel^Nnenti  whioh  iaGeniiaiijaamiieaaliBOit 

the  charaeter  of  polltieal  dtsmembennent.  fta 

enstorn  portion,  tlie  basin  of  the  I>annbe,  s^hows 
some  features  of  Asiatiogeography,  such  ae  the 
pusstas  or  prairies  of  Hungary.  S.  Soothcm 
Europe  consists  of  the  three  southern  peninsu- 
las (iSpain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece).  Com- 
bining many  of  the  advantages  of  the  temperate 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  it  became  the  eariies4 
recipient  of  Asiatic  and  African  culture,  to  th« 
influence  of  which  a  portion  of  it  reniaint-^l  snb- 

iect  even  at  a  time  when  Christian  civilixatkm 
ad  been  Tlgoroody  developed  by  the  Tevtanfo 
race  in  central  Europe.    4.  Northern  Europe 
(the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Denmark. 
Great  Britdn)  is  lees  fltvonea  in  climate  and 
natural  resources,  and  lience  most  adapt  e<l  to 
the  development  of  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
daring  courage. — The  river  systems  of  Europe 
are  less  extensive  than  those  of  either  Am  or 
Aneriea.  The  principal  waterAed  <rftbe  eon- 
tinent,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  B.,  from  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar  to  tho  sea  of  Kara,  dividea 
the  eontinent  into  a  S.  E.  and  a  N.  W.  n«f«,  dM 
former  containing  57.5,  the  latter  42.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  (2,000,000  <uid  1 ,500.0rK)  sq.  m. 
respectively).    On  the  8.  E.  slope  the  baste  nt 
the  Caspian  sea  oominissa  abont 500,000  sq.  m. ; 
that  of  the  Block  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof  abool 
ran, 000  pij.  m. ;  imd  the  ba.sin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  570,000,  sq.  m.   On  the  K.  W.  slope 
the  Atlantle  barin  and  the  basfai  of  the  Bdtfe 
conijtrise  460,000  pq.  m.  each,  the  basin  of  the 
Gernum  ocean  400,000,  and  that  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  180,000.    Tho  following  are  the  princi- 
pal rivers  flowing  into  the  different  seas:  1, 
Caspian  sea :  Ural  and  Volga ;  2,  s^ea  of  Arof : 
Don;  8,  Black  un:  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
4,  Mediterranean  :  Maritza,  Kara  Soo,  Vardar, 
flalembria,  AsprofK>tamo,  Arta  (in  Turkey  and 
Greece),  Drin,  Narenta,  Isonzo,  Tapliamento, 
Piave,  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Adige,  Po,  Rubico, 
Metauro,  Ofanto,  Sole,  Volturno,  Garigliano, 
Tiber,  Ombrone.  Arno,  Var  (Dalmatia  and 
Italy),  Rhone,  IK-raulf,  Ande,  Tet,  Tech,  Ter, 
I.lobregat,  Ebro,  Guadnlaviar,  Xncar,  Segnra 
prance  and  Spain) ;  5,  Atlantic:  Minho,I>Mr«^ 
vouga,  Mondego,  Tagtis,  Caldao,  Gnadhma,  Un- 
to. Guadalquivir,  Guadalete;  6,  bay  of  Bi^ny  : 
Bidassoa,.  Adonr,  Garonne,  Charente,  bt-vre- 
Niortrise,'  Loire;  7,  British  diannel :  Ome, 
Seine,  Somme ;  8,  German  ocean  :  Scheldt, 
Rhine,  Vecht,  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  Eider;  9, 
Cattegnt ;  Gotha  Elf,  Glommen ;  10,  Baltic  sea: 
riea,  Neva,  Narova,  Peman,  DQna.  Windao, . 
Niemen,  Pregel,  Passarge,  Vistula,  I^eba,  Ln- 
pon,  Stolpe,  Vipper,  Persante,  Regii,  Od<r, 
Xiekenetz,  Vamow,  Trave.  Motala  Elf,  J>al  EU. 
Angermann  Elf,  UmeaEH;  Pltea  EK,  LvAea  EM; 
and  Tornea  Elf;  11,  Arctic  ocean:  Tnna  Elf, 
Onega,  Dwina,Mezene,  Petchora.  iteside  the««, 
there  are  the  rivers  of  the  British  island^  the 
chief  of  M-hich  are  tho  Thames,  Severn,  Med- 
way,  Trent,  Ousc,  Tyne,  Tees,  "Wear,  Mcrsev, 
Doe,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent,  in  EnplantI ; 
the  Tweed,  Ojde,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  6pef , 
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Kilh,  &nd  Annan,  In  -fleoilaiid;  tlw  Slumiion, 

Braiulon.  L<'c,  Bluckwatcr,  Siiir,  Barron,  Slaney, 
Xiiflisy,  bojutf,  Uauo,  Fuyio,  in  Ireland.  The  most 
ioip<Mrtafti  of  these  rivers  are :  tho  Volga,  Don, 
VUtttla,  Danube,  Odor,  Elbe,  Wescr,  Rhine, 
Rhone,  Lt^iro,  Tuf^us,  Thamea,  Severn,  Mersey, 
Forth,  Clyde,  and  Shiiniion.    Tlie  largest  river 
of  fifloropo  ia  the  Volga)  witli  a  oourse  of  over 
8,000  m,  and  a  barin  of  over  600,000  sq.  m. ; 
lvf\t  comes  the  Drinnbo  (length  of  course  1,770 
m.,  battiu  yOJi,000  sq.  m.).     Artificial  water 
couruea  connect  the  Caii|iiAn  .sea,  tlie  l>:dtic, 
and  th(    A'^i  tic  ooean,  by  the  Volgii,  Neva, 
axid  Dwma  rivers ;  the  Black  sea  and  tho 
German  oeeun  by  the  Danube  and  Rhine  ;  tho 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British 
channel  and  German  ooean,  by  nomerons  canall 
between  the  Khone,  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine, 
6«h«ldt,  and  Rhine.  The  middle  course  of  moat 
of  tike  larjire  riven  la  well  adafyted  to  navioa- 
tion  hy  t   irn  :vu\  otlier  vessels,  but  their  userul- 
ooss  for  the  purposes  of  comnicrce  in  re,9tricted 
lU  obstructiona  Bt  tlicir  inontli:^.    Sucli  is  es- 
pecially the  ca**©  with  the  Volga,  Don,  Danube, 
and  Khine. — ^The  lakos  of  Kurope  are  small,  and 
tcareelj  any  c£  them  importaut  to  commerce. 
Tlte  fallowing  are  among  the  largest :  Ladoga 
(e,880  sq.  m.),  Onega  (8,280),  Saima  (1,U0U), 
and  Enara  (685),  in  Russia;  Wener  (2,185), 
WeUer  (840),  and  Maelarn  (760),  in  Sweden; 
kfcft  cf  Geneva  (240)  and  lake  of  Cktnstanoe 
(200),  in  Switzerland;  Garda  (180)  nn  l  Inpro 
Mafcgiore  UpO)^  in  Italy;  aud  Lake  iialatun 
(138),  ia  Hwigary.  Foor-fifths  of  tha  lakaa 
in  Eumpe  are  situated  in  tho  region  nround 
tho  Baltic  sea. — Tho  whole  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  northemtnu.<)t  iM>r- 
tkm  of  yie  Bcandinaviaa  peoinwla  and  Russia, 
Wing  dtnate  within  the  tomperale  aone,  enjoys 
an  equal  and  temperate  climate,  favonillr  U) 
a  healthy  muscular  development.   Tho  disad- 
vaatagaa  aiMng  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Arctto  ocean  andtheclim.ntir  influences  of  north- 
era  Asia  are  more  than  overborue  by  many 
advantafln  which  no  other  division  of  the  globe 
enjoys  in  an  equal  degree.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  western,  aud  hence  before  reaching  Kurope 
have  l>een  in  contact  with  an  expanse  of  water, 
the  aorfiMe  of  which  has,  even  ia  January  and 
in  lat  4{M0*     rarely  a  lower  tempemtnre 
than  44\  4^'',  or  50°  F.    In  the  second  ])lace, 
£orope     iuliueuced  by  a  broad  tropical  zone 
iM^^"f  Africa  and  Arabia,  whose  dry  soil 
•erves  to  warm  tho  air  carried  to  Europe  by 
aoatbern  wiuds.   Ou  the  other  hand,  the  iu- 
tiuence  of  the  Arctic  oeean  upon  the  climate 
of  tlie  continent  is  neutralized  bv  the  Gulf 
stream.  The  ooroWnatioo  of  all  these  advan- 
tagefl  explains  the  fact  that  tho  moan  tempera- 
loie  of  Jkorope  ia  higlier  than  that  of  anj  other 
dfriiiea  of  the  i^obe  tat  eomefMrnding  lalttndea, 
the  i^otfnT?iKiI  lines  of  Asia  and  America  bond- 
in  £uropti  to  the  northward  by  some  10 
Afraaa  of  latitude.  Thus  in  lat.  36"  K.  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  rcir  is  <^,fV  F  ,  and  in  Int.  71° 
S,  (VapoHorth)  it  i3  ai'  i',,  not  lower  than  m 
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ica.  Owing  to  tho  causes  before  mentioned, 
the  mean  temperature  of  Europe  ia  higher  aud 
the  extremes  are  less  in  the  same  htatodeB  in 
the  w«item  than  in  the  en^Jfrn  pfirt.  The 
isothermal  line  of  50°  F.  (mtaa  aiinuul  temper- 
ature) runs  from  London  to  Cracow  and  Odessa, 
that  IS  tosay.from  lat.  61°  SO'  to46°  32'  thua 
declining  nearly  5  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  & 
in  a  course  of  31 '  5'  of  longitude.  The  isother- 
mal line  of  bii"  F.  runs  from  Bayonne,  touching 
Anoona  and  Durazzo,  to  Larisso,  or  from  lat. 
43°  29'  to  i(f  10'  N.  in  2r  5'  of  longitude.  A 
mean  annoal  temperature  of  68**  is  only  met 
with  on  the  aoothern  coast  of  Portugal  Bat 
while  the  mean  temperature  diminishes  advano* 
iog  eastward,  the  extremes  of  the  heat  of  summer 
aud  the  cold  of  w  inter  increase.  Thu.s  Ix)tuloa 
haatha  same  mean  temperatureaa  Vienna,  whioh 
11m  more  than  8^  degreea  ftutlier  B.,  twt  It  haa 
the  summer  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  winter  of 
Milan.  The  transitions  from  winter  tosmiimer 
and  from  aumncr  to  winter  are  less  abrupt  in 
tho  largest  portion  of  Kurope  than  they  are  in 
America.  Alu)u^t  everywhere  the  seasons  suc- 
ceed MMdl  other  with  great  regularity.  The 
extreme  north  only,  where  the  winter  lasts  for 
8  months,  and  the  extreme  sooth,  form  excep- 
tions. Tlio  tall  of  rain  is  more  e<|ually  di.^trib- 
nted  to  the  N.  of  the  Alpine  qrstem  than  to 
the  8.  of  U.  It  haa  besa  eakwlatod  thatlho 
entire  quantity  of  rain  falling,'  in  tlie  X.  part  of 
Europe  ia  less  by  %  than  in  the  ti.,  but  the  snow 
of  the  N.  covers  the  deficiency  of  rain.  The 
western  winds,  being  laden  with  the  moisture  » 
which  they  have  received  in  passing  the  Atlan- 
tic, generally  bring  rain,  while  the  eastern  winds 
are  dry  and  chilly.  From  the  same  cause  the 
average  quantity  of  Is  largest  In  Oreafc 
r.ri;  .ill,  and  decreases  in  advancin;;  to  the  E. 
and  6.  £.  Thunderstorms  occur  in  the  N.  part 
of  Europe  almost  axelnrively  <luring  the  summer, 
in  the  b.  part  at  all  seasons  of  tho  yc.nr — Tho 
ve^tation  of  Europe,  dependent  upuu  and  cor- 
responding to  its  climate,  has  not  the  extremes 
of  luxuriance  or  sterility  belonging  to  other  great 
continents.  Culture  has  diversitiod  it,  and  .has 
domesticated  many  plants,  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  the  Tine,  olive,  aud  mulberry  have 
been  Introdnoed  from  Syria,  the  eotton  plant 
from  India,  maize  from  America,  the  walnut  and 
peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  tlio 
sugar  cane  and  orange  nom  China ;  while  many 
of  the  indigenous  plants,  espectallv  vegetables  (as 
lettnoe,  cabbage,  turnips),  have  been  improved 
by  oolture  to  such  a  degree  that  their  relation- 
ship with  their  wild  tvpes  is  scarcely  evident 
Europe  may  be  divided  into  8  vegetable  zones, 
viz.:  1.  Tlio  sub-arctic  zone,  characterized  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  pine  and  birch  and  of 
cryptogarooos  planta.  Of  ipiia  It  pradnoeaonlj 
barli  y,  and  no  fruit  whatever.  This  zone  com- 
prises Iceland,  the  Faroe  tslandt>,  the  Scandina* 
vian  peninsula  N.  of  lat  64*^,  and  Rust^ia  to  the  N*. 
of  lat  6'2'\  2.  The  rcntnl  ztint".  subdivided  into 
the  20Q0  ot  tho  beech  aud  oak,  aud  that  of  the 
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diMtnnt  and  Tine.  The  former  I'nrlndes  Great 
Britftinnnd  Ircilanc!,  the  Scaiulin.iv inn  peninsala 
8.  of  Int.  64"  X.,  and  the  Gcmmu  and  Sannatiau 
plain  between  lat.  63°  and  48°.  The  latter  oom- 
priiea  the  vaUeya  andplaiaa  between  the  ntOQii* 
'  tain  ranges  of  central  Eiirupe  and  tho  Sarmatkn 
plain.  In  the  former,  rye  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  grains ;  in  the  latter,  wheat  and  maixe. 
8.  The  MQtbem  sone,  or  the  r^on  of  perpetual 
verdiiiw,  and  of  the  oBve,  comprising  the  8 
srtiithcrn  peninsulas  and  the  Routhcrn  coast 
country  of  France,  distingnit^ied  l»y  a  great 
variety  and  loxaruiioa  of  aub-tropical  vegetik 
tion.  The  sagar  cane,  cotton  |»UHltk  bawWy 
orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegnnntfi,  tad  date  grow 
in  tljL  -"iithernmost  belt  of  this  reeicTi.  T!io 
zoDcs  in  which  thew  fruits  and  plants  grow 
lUlow  the  lines  of  eminl  summer  heat,  and  hence 
nm  from  8.  W.  to  N.  K,  ainoe  the  eztremee  of 
Bommer  heat  and  winter  cold  increaae  advano- 
inp  ca.st\vunl,  t!iouj;li  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature decrcjutes.  Thus  tlie  cotton  plant  is 
ooltivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  southernmost 
portion  of  Spain,  from  lat,  86°  to  37",  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  S.  E. 
an«;lo  of  Italy,  in  Greece  as  liijrh  as  lat.  41^", 
and  at  Astraiclian  in  lat.  46".  Tho  olive,  wliioh 
docs  not  succeed  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  in 
lat.  43*,  prowH  as  far  ns  lat.  44-45"  in  the  S.  "F. 
provinces  of  P'rnnco  and  in  It^ily.  The  fig  aud 
pomegranate,  wliich  accompany  tho  olivo  in  tiio 
west)  are  found  in  the  Crimea  oa  Cur  K.  as  lat. 
48%  Tho  dlmate  proper  for  tho  oaltoro  of 
maiire  terminates  on  the  W.  cna'.t  of  Fratice  at 
lat.  4.';°  80',  on  the  Rhino  at  49",  on  the  Ell>o  at 
50-51*.  Rice  has  nearly  the  same  geographical 
range.  The  onltiire  of  the  vitM  extends  as  far 
IT.  H  lot  4r  80^  on  the  AfUnf  le  ooaat,  SO*  §0^ 
«a  the  banks  of  tho  Khine,  62°  on  the  Oder 
river.  In  Russia  it  prows  ns  far  N.  as  laL  62°, 
but  it  is  not  cultivated  beyond  60°.  Altogether 
(h«  region  adapted  to  the  onltlvatioin  (MT  tlM  vioo 
oompilMa  aboot  f  of  Europe,  that  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  wheat  \,  The  N.  limit  of  the 
latter  is  lat.  67-68°  K.,  though  it  is  raised  in  a 
few  favored  si>ots  in  Finland  as  far  N.  as  lat. 
00°  and  01°.  The  hardier  kioda  of  jpain,  ije^ 
barley,  and  oaln,  no  enlttTBted  on  tne  W.  nda 
of  Norwny  ii-;  f;ir  as  lat.  ntl"  5j'  N..  bnt  on  the 
£.  side  of  thu  Scaadinuviuu  mountains  they 
scarcely  ripen  at  C7-68°,  and  still  further  E.  in 
Rnscia  thejr  cannot  be  cultivated  bejood  lat.  00- 
8S*.  Peaohea  and  apricots  snccc«d  in  Russia 
as  far  N.  as  lat.  60°,  mclon.s  at  lat.  52' ;  and 
ploms  and  oherrie^'.  ^'rowing  wild  as  far  as  lat. 
o6°,  are  carried  (  ' ;  :  I  that  limit  by  cultivation. 
Tobocoo  isexteusively  cultivated  over  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  as  are 
flax  and  hemp,  though  they  thrive  best  between 
lat.  45 and  60°. — Europe  contain*  the  various 
minerals,  though  in  unequal  proportions.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  iron,  copper,  lead, 
cool,  and  salt,  but  produces  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Gold,  though 
widely  diffused,  is  oidy  found  in  a  few  plaoea 
(Oarpathiana,  Urd  nurantaiDi^  ud  Scndhiiviia 


Alps)  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ropnv  tbe  ex- 

Ijense  of  working  it.  Silver  is  turned  in  tho 
lartz,  the  Carpathians,  Ural  mountains,  Scan- 
dinavian Alp^  and  Sardinia.  The  rieheot  iron 
inhiea  ere  In  Sweden,  irhtch  prodoow  tho  heit 
quality,  in  Great  Britain,  wLicli  has  the  largest 
quantity,  in  blyria,  Cariuthia.  Bavaria,  the 
Pyr^n^ea,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Hartz  monn- 
tidns.  Oopper  ia  leas  ebnndent  than  hron;  the 
rieheat  uutee  of  fhta  metal  are  to  be  fband  fat 
Hungary,  the  Saxon  and  7V)hemlan  mountains, 
in  EnglaiKL  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  Scan- 
d]iiuMwftAI|Mk  Latitawrooebtinmoetof  die 
large  mooiititoi  rangea.  tin  tms  hk  a  few  ploesi 
(Cornwall  and  the  Hartz).  Iferenry  is  like- 
wise confined  to  a  few  spot.<«,  as  the  minen  of 
Idria  in  Camiola,  I>eux  Touts  in  the  TahitU 
nate,  and  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Uanr  ho. 
The  richest  coal  fields  exist  hi  the  N.  and  W. 
parts  of  England,  on  both  ridea  of  tho  middle 
region  of  8cotl/L:i(l,  ;;i  Ireland,  Belgium,  France 
{\  of  the  entire  area  of  which  country  ii»  Blated 
to  consi.st  of  coal  beds),  Germany,  Catalonia  in 
Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Bait  iseithcTobtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  brine  frum  salt  springs,  or  from 
depositories  of  mineral  salt,  of  which  the  most 
extensive  are  found  within  the  Austrian  empire 
atWIeliczka  and  Saltzburg.  Salt  springs  are  an- 
Tuerons  along  the  sides  of  all  mountains  belong- 
Uig  to  the  primitive  formation.  Large  qnanti- 
ties  of  salt  are  also  collected  fi'om  the  .ill  lakee 
of  the  Crimea.  Zino  is  wrought  in  England 
and  Gerroany,  and  eobalt  in  Suxony.  Bealde 
thc50  mctnls,  antimony,  bismuth,  margnncpc, 
su][)hnr,  alum,  Am:.,  are  obtained  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  in  tho  dilFerent  mountain 
chains. — The  animal  kingdom  of  £uro[>e  is  far 
leaa  TOrfed  Ain  tho  ftin.  Ihe  diversities  of 
the  8  zoological  regions  are  inconsiderable,  and 
the  only  real  contrast  is  between  the  an  tic  ani- 
mals of  the  extreme  nortli,  as  the  reindeer,  white 
heartland  the  beaataof  prey  of  the  extreme 
■onth,  the  lynx,  wild  eat,  Ae.  Tlie  original 
features  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  cnltnre.  Several  species  of 
wild  animals  have  disappeared  entirely  in  many 
oonntriei^  aa  the  wolf  and  bear  in  Great  Britain 
sod  fn  aome  parts  of  the  oontfacnt,  whUe  others ' 
ore  becoming  scnr  r  from  year  to  year.  Thna 
tho  jackal  is  now  only  found  in  Dalmatia,  tlie 
urns  and  the  elk  in  some  Polish  provinces  of  Rns- 
«a,  the  porcni^De  in  the  extreme  aonth,  the  mon- 
key near  Ofbniltar,  the  chemoia  and  ibex  in  tiie 
AIi)ine  mountains.  Bnt  if  Europe  is  poor  in  wild 
l>east^  it  is  rich  in  domestic  animals.  In  the 
northernmost  region,  aa  far  8.  as  lat.  06°  N.  in 
Lapland,  and  lat.  63°  in  Russia,  the  rdndeer 
abounds ;  central  Europe  has  immense  nnmiien 
of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs; 
and  southern  Europe  jioseees^  be»de  these, 
mules,  camels  (the  Arabian  in  Tuscany,  the 
Bftctrian  in  S.  Russia),  and  buffaloes  (in  Spain). 
Altogether  Euro|>e  has  150  species  of  mammalia, 
68  of  wliicli  are  peculiar  to  that  continent.  Of 
small  birds  Europe  has  400  species,  but  many 
of  then  are  only  biidaofpoMigei  Anooigthoae 
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kinds  of  birds  pfmllar  to  certain  regiong  are 
the  flandngo^  spuunl  lil,  pelican,  and  vulture  la 
the  8^  grsf  Mgle  in  the  N.  eider  dock  (If. 
of  lat.  65"),  swan,  and  red  grouse  in  the  N.  and 
N.  E.,  bee-eater  in  tho  S.  E.,  white  owl  in  the 
extreme  N.,  &c.  Yarious  species  of  turtles  cx- 
Mptod,  Europe  has  no  large  amphibia.  Fish 
are  more  abundant  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S. 
coast;  herring  and  codfish  are  found  only  in  the 
N.,  sturgeon  in  the  Russian  rivers  and  seas, 
anchovies  and  pilchards  on  the  8.  W.  coasit, 
tunny  fish  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  insects, 
several  kinds  of  tnrnTitiila  nnA  "icorpiods  iiro 
peculiar  to  Europe.  Tlic  bilkwona  is  raised  prin- 
cipally in  the  S.  countries,  the  honey  bee  every- 
w  here  on  the  continent.  The  anneltdes  of  £a-> 
rope  include  the  BMidlcinal  leech  (in  SweAm, 
n<  rni.my,  Hungary,  and  Poland).  Europe  is 
abundantly  sunnlied  with  edible  molluisk^  but 
they  are  found  m  greater  abundance  and  better 
qnalitj  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  on  the  N. 
ooMt  Bedtolwl  MUmals,  zoophytes,  Ac,  abo 
abound  on  the  S.  coasts,  where  sot:  le  of  them  (tho 
actinias)  are  nsi&d  as  food,  and  wliere  tho  cural 
fisheries  employ  many  persons.  Generally  the 
&  part  of  Eorope  powMMeft  greater  variety  ni 
annuals  and  ipeeiea  than  the  K.,  wbile  tbe  lat- 
ter hm  them  in  greater  nntnbers. — Tlio  inhab- 
itants of  Europe  are  a  mixture  uf  many  differ- 
ent tribes,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  great 
lodo-Oennanio  atook  of  the  OaocMian  faoe.  Of 
the  aborigliiee  of  Eoroite  notblogr  Is  known  irlth 
any  degree  of  certiilnty,  al'linn^jh  s-'cntific  re- 
searches have  led  to  dit^coveries  u]>oa  which 
the  most  singular  theories  have  been  baaed. 
Thus  it  hae  mm  attempted  to  prove  that  at  (me 
time,  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  or  even 
traditionary  history,  a  negro  race  inhabited 
central  Europe;  and  that  after tb^  eztinotioa 
there  was  a  neriod  during  whtdi  two  noeii 
distinguished  by  their  cranial  formation  as  long- 
heads and  short-heads,  inhabited  the  W.  islands 
and  the  central  part  of  the  continent  Dis- 
regarding these  tneories,  we  find  that  in  the 
Vf.  of  Europe  the  Iberians  appear  as  fJie  abon> 
ginal  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Basques  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  extant  remains.  At  a  very 
early  ejioch  tlic^c  aborigines  were  intruded  upon 
by  people  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  stoclc,  who  ac- 
quired poaseasion  of  all  France,  Britain,  Ireland, 
Diwin,  and  the  N.  of  Italy  (Cnllia  Cisalpina). 
Aftcrwnnl  another  kindred  ocople,  speaking  a 
different  1  ir  j^usge  (tlie  CimWic,  Cymric,  or 
Cambrian  race),  oonqoered  the  N.  of  Franco^  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Kntatn,  and  the  K.  W.  shorea  of 
Germany.  Thc-c  racc««,  Iberians  (Basques), 
Celts,  and  Cytnri,  are  found  in  possession  of  the 
AV.  and  S.  W.  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history. 
In  the  £.  and  X.  W.  tbe  Cgrian  (Mooiolian) 
races  (perhaps  the  Scythians  of  the  andenteX 
of  whom  tlie  Lapps,  Finn?,  Samoyeds,  and  the 
Magyars  are  the  present  remains,  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod the  SaraMtians  (^ri)  settled  in  the  conn- 
trtes  N.  of  tha  Bbmk  sea,  and  preaalng  N.  E., 
fridnalllj  dlq^oasessed  tha  tTpians  cf  their  ( 


trr.  Between  tbe  Ugrian  and  Sarmatian  races 
of  the  E.  and  the  Cms  and  Cvmri  of  the  W., 
the  Gennanio  races  are  found  at  the  earlieet 
period  of  traditionary  history  pressing  to 
con(iuer  Scandinavia  and  S.  against  France  and 
Italy.  The  8.  R  of  Europe  was  probably  set- 
tled from  Asia  and  Africa ;  history  finds  in 
Greece  and  Italy  two  races  who  afterward  be- 
came known  as  the  Hellenic  and  Roman.  The 
former  was  the  first  to  develop  in  Europe  a  high 
state  of  culture,  which,  having  been  received  dj 
the  conquering  Roman  race,  was  carried  over 
all  the  countries  arotind  tho  Mediterranean. 
Having  exhausted  their  power,  the  Roman  con- 
querors were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by  the 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  barbarous  northern  na- 
ttons,  who,  after  having  embraced  Obrisdaoi^, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  developed  a  new 
and  different  civilization  upon  the  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  a  common  higher  destiny  of  man- 
kind. The  Hemli,  Ostrogoth%  Lmgobarda,  and 
other  Tsntonio  tribes,  penetrated  into  and  sd)- 
tlod  in  Italy  ;  Sncvians,  Visigotlis,  and  Vandals 
in  Spain ;  Franks  and  Burguudians  in  Gaui 
(France);  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians 
inBritahi.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Franoe^  the  floiif> 
qnerors  were  mostly  aarimUaf  ed  to  the  natlona 
whom  they  had  found  there,  and  by  their  a<l- 
mixture  with  thorn  tho  prcfient  so-called  Lotla 
or  Romanic  race  wjis  produced.  In  Britain,  the 
invaders  drove  the  original  inhabitants  into 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Cmnherland,  hnt  were  In 
their  turn  invaded  by  Normans  and  French  in 
the  11th  century,  when  the  admixture  of  all 
these  different  elements,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Norman,  gradually  prodaoed  the  present 
English  race.  In  Spain,  the  Ck>ths  and  Van- 
dals were  overrun  by  -\ra!)s  in  the  8tl»  cen- 
tdry,  and  did  not  recover  possession  of  the 
country  for  7  centuries.  In  tho  8.  E.  theHd^ 
lenic  race  became  during  the  middle  ages  laiv^ 
]y  mixed  with  the  Slavic,  while  amnnd  tite 
lower  course  of  the  Danube  an  intci mi xt  in  nf 
the  ancient  Dacians  with  a  Roman  colony  pro- 
dneed  tlie  present  Eonnuiin  or  Wallachian  race. 
Toward  tho  end  of  the  9th  century  a  Ugrian 
race  settled  in  the  ancient  Pannonla,  where 
they  remain  to  tho  present  doy  under  the  names 
of  Mocyars  in  Iluncary  and  Szeklers  in  Tran- 
Bvlvante.  <^f  the  Tartars  who  under  Genghia 
Klian  entered  Europe  in  the  18th  century,  and 
kept  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  Russia  till 
tlie  end  of  the  \^)th  century,  some  descendants 
■till  remain  in  tbe  8.  of  that  emp'ure.  Tbe  Os» 
manii,  another  braneh  of  the  Mongolian  raoe^ 
invaded  Europe  in  thcl  tth  century,  and  have 
ever  since  kept  i)05ecssion  of  the  S.  E.  comer 
of  the  continent.  By  mingling  freely  with  W. 
nations  they  have  lost  manj  eharacteristic  fea- 
tures of  tte  Hongollsn  stookw—The  popnlatioa 
of  Europe  in  1850  was  caknlntcd  nt2fin,00a,00f>, 
or  74  to  the  sq.  m.,  by  Reden ;  at  207,000,000 
by  Bescherelle ;  at  296,000,000,  or  83  to  tho  sq. 
m.,  bjr  Berdisns;  while  the  **£noyclopwdia 
BiltiiiinkMi"  lit  1880  seta  It  down  at  808,678i,80« 
only.  JDietacid(1869)aitlmal«sitat97S^00<MM». 
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Its  distribntion  between  tho  E.  nnd  "W.  portions 
is  very  uncqiuil,  the  average  population  on  a 
square  inilu  being  nenrly  100  in  the  W.  and  onlj 
80  in  tho  E.  Witli  tho  exception  of  tho  4  free 
cities  in  Gennany,  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and 
Halts,  tho  greatest  density  of  popolatioti  pro- 
wUa  in  Belgium  (409);  next  oonie  tho  kingdom 
of  Saxony  (853),  England  (382),  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  (268),  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alti  iiburg 

868),  the  Netherlands  (260),  Great  Britaia 
89^  northern  and  oeotral  Germany  (about 
200),  Ireland  (203),  Italy  (1 90),  the  Gi-rman  prov- 
inces of  Austria  (IbO),  France  (lT(i),  iiavaria 
(1^4).  Russia  (30),  Swaden  (90),  Norway  (II^ 
Icohiiid  (0.15).  The  average  oataral  increasa 
per  annum  of  the  |>opuIation  Taiiea  froili  O.S  to 
1.2  per  cent.  It  is  1.43  per  cent,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1.16  in  Fnusia,  0.6  u  all  Genua^y,  0.59  in 
Wricm.  Ireland  m  the  only  eoontry  in  wbldi 
there  ha.^  been,  of  late,  a  decrease  of  popula- 
tion. There  are  in  Europe  altogether  89  citios 
vith  more  tlian  100,000 inlMbttants  to  each.  Of 
the  population  of  Kurnpe  more  than  belong 
to  tlio  Caucasian  race,  of  which  all,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  8,000,000  Jews  and  Arabs  (Scmitio 
■took),  are  «l  the  Indo-Earopean  stock.  The 
Indo-Eoropean  nations  all  profess  Obristiaidty, 
and  present  in  their  historical  progress  so  many 
featuree  distinct  from  the  A«atic  and  African 
latiom,  ih«l  they  may  pKq>eriy  be  tenned  the 
people  of  Europe.  They  are  divided  into  8 
great  branches,  \iz. :  1,  the  Romanic  or  Lat- 
in race  (81  per  cent,  of  tho  total  population^ 
inhabiting  tbe  mountainous  S.  W.  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ocean ;  they 
are  sensitive,  excitable,  pa-vsionate,  and  vindic- 
tive^ temperate  in  eatiiog  and  drinking  imagt* 
Batire  and  inyentlTe;  noeUy  Roman  Ototbo- 
lies;  2,  tho  Germans  (28.2  percent.),  thronging 
tbe  elevated  plains  and  valleys  of  central  £a- 
Mpe  and  tbe  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Nortbeni 
ocean ;  thonghtful,  cloar-minded,  honest,  indos- 
trious,  iHjrseveriug;  mostly  Rnjlestants ;  8,  the 
fibivi  (27.8  per  cent.),  tliinly  distributed  on  the 
^ains  of  the  east ;  less  developed  in  intellectual 
qualities,  of  a  temperament  alternating  between 
oriental  languor  and  pa'-siunate  excitement: 
Boman  and  Greek  Catholics,  representatives  oc 
IIm  Ariatie  principle  in  Enrooe.  AoonneeHng 
link  between  the  Romanic  and  Teutonic  races  is 
found  in  the  Belgians;  between  the  Komanio 
and  Slavic,  in  the  Greeks  and  WaUacbians; 
between  tho  Slavic  and  Teutonic,  in  the  East 
Prus.*iians,  Pomeranians,  Lnsatians,  and  Austrian 
"VVeiids.  Of  the  Mongolian  rare  there  are  two 
principal  branches,  each  of  them  nnraeroo^f 
MbAvided,  viz.,  tM  Fhina  and  1h»  TuAm.  Am  • 
nation  they  stand  on  a  still  lower  plane  of  intel» 
leetoal  and  indastrial  devel<M)ment  than  tbe 
flkvie  races ;  they  are  mostly  Mobamroedua  or 
pagans.  The  Magyars,  originally  belonging  to  tho 
same  race,  have  been  influenced  so  much  by  the 
bdo-Enropean  natiom^  ttat  they  scarcely  pre* 
■irv«uiy  w  the  features  peculiar  to  the  Mongo- 
Hb  indly.  Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  dif- 
ftnnfe  MOM  wUaii  aft  tUs     inhabit  Xwope : 


I.  CavQMIM' 
L  Indo-Earope«i  Dationa. 

a.  BotnaDt«  or  Latin  imml 

Grtak  (Pda«|l«a)  bMsb.  %»»jm 

lUliana   ..9n,(¥if>noo 

SnMtafdtaiiaVMlHEBM.... . 

Fnnch   .»S.500,WiO 

tt.in<t  (SwitswlBBdl   mooo 

WnllftcUiaaa  a,000,«lO 

b,  Cdta. 

laaestlradaadbrisat.  «WMO» 

In  Wal«aa4  flMtluj  t,SSll.«os 

&  0«nauii 

ncrmani   ilflOOfim 

bciirxlitiaTiiSSS 

Darirs  1.6ft0.000 

KorwegiaM   ).4O0,i¥>0 

Swede*   8,500,000 

_   .  tJVMJM 

Aoglo-Suoas  «MXW,MQ 

A  BtoTl.  "'*"^" 
Wflrtam  8kvl: 
WvBda   sm.ooo 

PttlW  10.0Mi.M0 

OmIm   4,8011.000 

  15,000,000 

EaRt«rB  BlaTi : 

Biuaiana  and  RaUtenlaaa.  fiO^OOO^OM 

■oatberaBUvi: 
■crTiaiM,  BlovackaL 

■.As....  tjmjm 


A  LatUaod  DUinantanti  

JC  Baaqaes  and  Euacalilunaci  (un- 
dent Ibarians)  

4,  ejrpilM.  «   ^JTV« 

t.  8«Dittie  naUona, 

a.  Jewa  tfiOOflW 

IblUlM*  (Araba  nlaalcd  wltli 

UaasndiNnuM)   mfM 

  TL  MmiaouAVlEafla 

«.  BdHe  <0«nnanls(>d)  FIom  (LI- 

TOBlana,  Ksthontan^  Inirvrm, 
SuonUuu.Can'Ikans  Lapp*) — 
k  Tobrlan     Finna  (Tcboavasbs, 
MonlTlniana,  TcbaramtaM*, 

5.  Vmsb  Vnai  0b  Bwsiia  sad   

Itannr)    oo.<wo 

i.  Maffrara  (b  BaagHT  sod  T^NM^I* 

Tanla)  WOa«0 

a  Bicklcn  (in  TnuisylTuto)   ^'^•^ 

4  Y«ga)iana(Biiaa.prVTliioe«fP»rm)u.  M,oN 
|^qr«<lsOBN.kBSMia)  

ftSC^^aaiiani,  Biih- 

fMnbevw   I'^.ww 

 >^ooo  ^ 

9m   «^ 

—Most  of  the  lanpnapofl  spoken  by  the  diffcr- 
ent  nations  of  Europe  sliow  some  trace*  of 
common  though  very  remote  origin.  Mwf'^  " 
gtiistir  science  has  proved  their  relatioowi^ 
the  Sanscrit,  and  iu  early  correlative  or  den^J 
U^timgBMt  mi  mm  l^bm  imdiruiv 
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of  Indo-Eoropcan,  or  IndivGcrmanic  knptiages. 
The  following  toblo  «xUibit8  all  the  £uropeaa 
kngoagw  in  their  rdatiom  to  «aeh  other: 

L  Iado-0«rmaDlc  luignagv*. 

L  PclaKtc  group :  a,  andont  and  modern  Orvek ;  h,  L«t- 

aftom  wuch,  «ltber  by  degeneration  or  by  «!• 
Stun  with  the  Celtic^  Oermaohs,  and  Slavic  lan- 


im»(K*,  the  following  h«T«   

FortnfrnpM,  Kn-nrh,  IUUaa,ShiHlaii 


•Oilm, 

WalUchlan;  r,  All>aiilnn. 
IL  Gormanlcifniup:  n.  (  ii  rman(hl(ch  and  low  Dutch) and 
Kn^llsh  ;  fi,  t^caiiilinaviau  (IctMandic,  SwudUh,  Nor- 
«i  dun,  ami  I>nnl.»h). 
&  Slavic  ^runp,  divided  Into  many  dialecta,  as  Uaaiian, 
myilw,  dervlMLBalfutaa,  Ummak,  BohMiilaB. 
Krbba  (WendXPriSC 
4  Lettish  gronp,  divided  Into  the  Lett  laiifiuw*  fnpu, 

Lithuanian,  and  SomoeiUc. 
&  C<>Uic  eroup,  fxnnerijr  oomlunt  tn  wwtoni  ui4  em* 
ml  Kuropf.  butMiTM^iyiikimlalnbini^'WalMh 
»nJ  BritUa/. 

cyp»iea. 
IL  yiHmb*Twtarie  iMKiMKea. 

1.  Ftnnbh:  a,  Kanlian;  b,  .Kathontin ,  CfliTonUa;  d, 

Lapple. 
1  HoBgaiiaa. 
tl  TtaUsh. 

"HI  Biaqaek  not  related  to  any  other  Enropttt  lllB|ttlt«^  ii 

i|xikcn  only  in  the  nurth  uf  Spain. 

— ^With  t!ie  exception  of  China  proper,  the  pliys- 
ical  culture  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  so 
mach  ileveloped  tm  that  of  Earope.    Of  the 
total  area  SO  or  23  per  cent  is  non-prodoctive, 
beinp  oitlior  lakes,  rivers,  8wamp!i,  roc-ks,  or 
occopied  by  buildiiura,  or,  like  the  extreme 
Bortoem  portion,  unn  t  for  hnnum  habitation ; 
36  per  cent,  is  dovoted  (o  aj^rioulturo  or  cattle- 
raising  ;  and  over  40  per  cent,  ia  in  forests,  of 
which  Ku^sia  alone  luw  oref  1,000,000  sq.  in. 
The  k-st  cultivated  countries  are  tJreat  Britain, 
G«miatiy,  untl  France.    The  introduction  of 
Bcientilic  nietho<l3  of  agricnlture  into  theee 
eoootriei  has  tended  steadily  to  iooreaae  the 
JwodnetiTe  capodcies  of  tiie  soil.  This  is  espe- 
ciaDy  the  ciso  in  Great  Britain,  wIktc  the 
average  crop  of  grain  to  the  acre  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
nnmber  of  domestic  animals  in  Europe  is  stated 
by  Iktl  en  as  follows:  Horses  27,'J<)O,UO0,  vjdued 
at  $77j.470.0{lO ;  horned  cattle 80,000,000,  value 
|«W,720,0OO;  sheep  191,000,000,  value  |G87,- 
•00,000;  asses  1,800,000,  value  $12,600,000; 
goats  16,800,000,  value  $36,450,000;  h.»ps  37,- 
600,000,  value  $108,240,000;  mules  800,000, 
nloe  $17,1 00,000 ;  aggregate  Talne  of  domflefle 
iaiBals  $2,502,210,000.    The  average  yearly 
mineral  production  is,  according  to  the  same 
anthoritv,  of    gold,  $26,000,000 ;   of  silver, 
18,024,000;  of  iron,  35.700,000  cwt.,  or  $128,- 
876.01-MV  of  copper,  500,000  cwt.,  or  $11,520,000; 
of  I'  lul,  1.;J30,000  cwt.,  or  $4,795,200;  of  tin, 
84,000  cwu,  or  $2,635,200 ;  of  quicksilver,  28,- 
*)Oewt^or  $1,677,600;  of  coal,  686,500,000 
cwu,  or  $90,500,000  ;  of  brown  cnal,  10,000,000 
ctrt,  or  $500,000;  of  salt,  63,300,000  cwt>  or 
Ii'<.240,000;  of  hrimatone,  22.000  owt,  or 
1118,400;  total,  $323,896,400.    The  industrial 
production  is  largest  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
£'yoe,  and  Germany.   The  facilities  of  cotn- 
■•Oi  have  been  increased  extraordinarily  with- 
» the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  turnpikes, 
raDroads,  steamboats^ 


Ac.  The  total  annual  valno  of  Enropcan  com- 
meroe  was  estimated  by  Keden  in  1853  at  $2,- 
7(K>,000,000  (11^000,000  unporta,  and  |1,. 

850,000,000  exports).  Of  this  amount  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Brif4»in  represents  over  80  j>er 
cent.,  Germany  and  Austria  over  20  per  cent, 
(viz. :  the  Hanse  towns  12.46  per  oent.,  the 
ZoUverein  9.54,  Austria  4),  France  over  14  per 
cent,,  Holland  over  5  j»er  cent.,  Russia  over  4 
per  oeati,  Belgium  over  8  per  cent  Alto- 
gedier  orer  60  per  oent.  of  the  aggregate  valoe 
of  Fnropean  coiiuiutco  falls  to  the  share  of 
tiie  tiemmnic  nations,  while  Uiey  number  only 
28.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
principal  articles  of  food  are  the  diflfercnt  kinds 
of  grain,  esfMJcially  wheat  and  rye,  though  in 
some  countries  potatoes  are  to  a  large  extent 
used  as  a  subetitate.  The  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  breadstafb  oonsnmed  per  head  Is:  in 
Saxe--\ltcnburg,  10.92  hu.slu'ls ;  in  France  and 
Wartemberg,  9.36 :  in  iiaden,  8.97 ;  in  Bavaria, 
0.68-8.07;  m  Bngland,  8.68;  in  Naasan,  7.0; 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  6. '24 ;  in  Lux- 
emburg, 6.61.  The  annual  coiisuniption  of  meat 
exceeds  6,000,000,000  lbs. ;  the  average  per  head 
is:  in  England,  80  lbs.;  in  Baden,  54;  in  Naa- 
sau,  52 ;  in  Bavaria  and  'WtLrtemberg,  45 ;  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  41 ;  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Lnx- 
emborg,  iO ;  in  8axe-Altenborg,  87 ;  in  Saxony, 
80;  in  the  grand  dnehy  of  Heiee,  86.  The  an- 
nual consumption  of  hnttcr  is  near  5.000,000.000 
lbs. ;  of  chee-se,  over  2,000j000,000  lbs. ;  of  milk, 
22,500,000,000  galloiu.  Tbe  consumption  of 
wine  has  for  10  years  averaged  2,160,CH30,000 

fallons;  the  annual  uveriige  ]>er  head  is:  in 
'ranee,  15  gallons;  in  the  Palatinate,  WOrtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  6}- 
7i:  in  Rhenish  Pmssia,  8f-5 ;  in  BaTtria,  2^; 
in  Nassau,  H— 2|;  in  Pru.ssia  and  Saxony,  |; 
iu  Enghmd,  1.06  quarts.  The  average  annual 
oonsomptioBof  beeris:  in  Bavaria,  71.8  quarts; 
in  England,  48  49;  in  "Wnrtemberg,  47  3;  in 
Saxony,  24.4 ;  in  Baden,  13.5 ;  in  Prussia,  13.11 ; 
in  France,  9.7.  The  average  consumption  of  al- 
coholic liquors  is  given  by  Roden  at  13-14 
quarts  in  Prussia,  11  in  Hesse-Cassel,  6  in  Sax- 
ony, 3.6  in  Great  Britain,  2  iu  Wtirtemberg,  and 
1.76  in  France.  The  total  consumption  of  coffee 
la,aeooi^faigtotheaameanthority,  2,400,000,000 

lbs.  (avorape  quantity  per  head  in  France  4.5 
lbs.,  in  the  Zollverein  2.5,  in  Great  BriUiin  1.1); 
of  tea  70,000,000  lbs.  (average  per  head  1.6  lb.  in 
Great  Britain;  in  the  ZoUverein  not  full  yjj 
part  of  a  pound).  Of  sugar  the  avenigo  con- 
Bumption  ia:  in  Great  Britain  1711m.,  in  France 
6.56,  in  the  Zollverein  4.88  per  head.  Of  the 
total  oonsnmption  of  tobacco  (over  6,000,00^ 
cwt.),  nearly  30  per  cent,  is  the  share  of  Germ»» 
sy.— Christianity  is  almost  exolosively  the 
ligion  profaseed  by  the  midooa  of  Eorope.  Th* 
n  principal  denominations,  viz.,  Roman  Catholic, 
iVotestant.  and  Greek,  correspond  nearly  to  tlje 
3  principal  races,  Latin,  German,  and  SUvic 
The  aggregate  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ia 
about  134^000,000.  They  constitute  almost  the 
I  popaktioa  of  Italy,  BfiOb^  PHtogal,  «A 
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Rossian  Polanrl,  0(J  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  France,  76  per  cent,  of  Austria,  71  p«r  cent,  of 
BftTaria,  62i  per  cent,  of  ill  Gwmany,  82  per 
cent,  of  Ireland,  99^  per  cent,  of  Bclriiim. 
Protestantism  is  the  established  faith  in  Circat 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  is 

SvfeflMd  by  96  pr  cenk  of  (ho  populatioa  of 
n»k  Britain,  46 1  per  cent,  of  Oormany,  6T 
per  cent,  of  Holland,  filtogother  by  nearly 
60,000,000  people.  Greek  Catholioiam  bag 
50,000,000  profe«i9on  in  Riwd*  (8S  per  oenl  of 
the  total  population).  10.000,000  in  Turkey  (66 
per  cent.),  and  ubuut  6,000,000  in  the  Slavic 
provinces  of  Aastria.  Geographically  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion  in  the  S. 
and  S.  W.,  Greek  Catholicism  in  the  E.  and  8.  £., 
Protcstantiain  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  The  num- 
bor  of  Hobammedaoa  is  sboot  5,000,000  (8,500,- 

000  tti  Turkey,  the  remaiiider  in  8.  Botna),  ot 
Jews  about  2,900,000,  of  Buddhists  about  10.000 
(Mongolian  nomadic  tribes  in  S.  Rosaia),  and 
of  paj^ns  about  1,000,000  (in  tiio  oxtnme  N.  of 
Russia). — Popiilnr  education,  measnred  by  the 
proportion  of  iK-hool!*  hud  j)ui)ils  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, is  more  general  in  the  countries  inha- 
bited by  tbeGemuuiioraoe  tban  among  the  Latin 
nations,  and  It  holds  fbe  lowest  place  among  the 
Slavic  nations.  In  Snxony  and  tlio  Thuringian 
principalities  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  the 
oopulation  la  aal  to4;  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  as  1  to  0 ;  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  as 

1  to  7 ;  in  Enpland,  as  1  to  8 ;  in  Austria  and 
Scotland,  oh  1  to  10;  in  Belgium,  as  1  to  10.6; 
in  Ireland,  as  1  to  12 ;  in  Franco,  as  1  to  17 ;  in 
Ru.«isia,  as  1  to  08.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
children  under  15  years  of  ape  there  romwi 
without  common-acbool  education  in  Prosaia 
S.6  par  oant^  in  BaTaria  90  per  cent,  fn  tho 
German  provinces  of  Auffria  23  jilt  cent.,  in 
Belgium  33  jwr  cent.,  in  France  44  per  cent.,  in 
8pi&t  75  per  cent.,  in  Parma  (Italy)  84  per 
cent,  in  Kns'sia  90  per  cent.  In  tlie  liiphor 
branche;}  of  eilucation  Spain  stands  in  the  front 
rank.  It  has  8  universities  with  8,400  students 
(1  to  IJSSO  of  the  whole  popolatioiO;  next 
oomee  En^and  (proportion  of  students  to 
population  as  1  to  1,795),  then  Sweden  and 
Norway  (1  to  1,800),  Denmark  (1  to  1,860), 
Portugia  (1  to  %9U\  Holland  (1  to  8,280), 
Switzerland  (1  to  8,286),  Germany  (1  to  8,419), 
France  (1  to  8,440),  Greece  (1  to  8,610),  Hun- 
gary (1  to  4,810)^  Russia  (1  to  18,100).  But 
in  staUng  this  proportion  it  is  necesBair  to 
remark  that  the  standard  of  professional  educa- 
tion is  very  different  in  the  countries  named. 
What  is  termed  a  nniversitj  in  one  oountrjr 
Miraalj  ImMb  fbo  rank  of  a  ooOefe  or  an  acade> 

in  another.  Thns,  Germany  has  only  22 
nBiveniitics  pro]>er,  while  it  has  hundreds  of 
OoUegQs  (gymnasia),  which,  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  education  they  confer,  would  bo 
entitled  to  tho  designation  of  universities  in 
aome  other  countries.  Of  educated  men  in 
£urope  the  Protestants  have  relatively  the  larg- 
proportion ;  next  oome  the  Jews,  then  the 
OiUMlifl%      latQr  the  Gnek  Oitho- 


lics,    Apricnltural  rollceof*  and  polrtechnic  in- 
stitutes have  been  intrtMlueod  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  in  Great  Britain,  (ierniany.  Switx- 
erlatul,  France,  Tk-lgium,  and  Russia. — ^To  judge 
of  tho  moral  status  of  European  society  by  the 
criminal  statistics  is  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  incompletmesa  of  oar  information.  Soma* 
thing  may  be  leunad  in  flria  'S'PBet  ftom  Hm 
proportion  of  illegiUmate  to  legitimate  births. 
This  is  lowest  in  some  portions  of  Russia,  where 
it  ia  8.10  per  cent  of  tlie  total  number  of  births ; 
in  the  Two  Sicilies  it  is  6  per  cent.,  in  Holland 
6.24,  in  Sardinia  6.66,  in  Prussia  7.04,  in  Fraooe 
and  Belgium  7.34,  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg 
8.93  and  9.61  respectively,  in  EuiOTer  8.98,  in 
Austria  and  Portugal  10,  in  WOrtemberg  10.98, 
in  the  petty  Saxon  duchies  12.19,  in  tlie  grand 
docby  of  Uease  18.48,  in  the  Idnsdom  of  Sazoi^ 
18.88,  in  the  grand  dndiy  of  Baden  18.88,  in 
Bavaria  23. SH.    A  much  more  unfavorable  pro- 
portion obtains  in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  of  the 
entire  number  of  births  in  Genoa,  8.07  per  rent 
are  illegitimate,  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort  14  28, 
in  Turin  18.87,  in  St  Petersburg  22.22,  in  Mu- 
nich 86.84,  in  Paris  62.63,  in  Vienna  62.6,  in 
Strasbourg  66.08,  in  Ijona  71.42.    But  aa  a 
measure  <»pnl>tto  monintytiieae  proportiona  are 
insufficient,  since  the  facilities  for  marrying  are 
Tei7  different  in  different  states.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  Meddenbuiig  and  other  pettf  Ckr- 
man  states,  tho  obataoles  to  legal  mnrria^o  are 
so  great  that  numbers  of  people  prefer  to  live 
together  in  a  state  of  what  would  be  perfectly 
legal  wedlock  in  Scotland  or  America,  but  ia 
only  concubinage  by  the  local  laws  of  those 
states. — The  present  political  systems  of  Eu- 
rope are  the  product  oi  nearly  20  ceotoriea  of 
•tnlh  and  war  among  the  dtffncnt  racee  inba^ 
itlng  the  continent.    Tliough  at  certain  periodt 
of  peace  political  philosophers  and  statesmen 
Imve  endeavored  to  demonalmte  the  existence  of 
a  certain  balance  of  power,  which,  by  keeping  in 
check  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  should  serve 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the  actual 
state  of  things,  there  are  in  the  whole  histoiy 
of  Europe  scarcely  any  two  anoceeding  genera- 
tions during  which  this  idea  has  been  realized. 
There  has  alwava  iMon  an  almost  oootinooua 
ahifUng  of  boundariea  iiiespeetive  of  nalSooafr 
ties,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  powers 
that  does  not  hold  in  subjection  portions  of 
other  nationamiaa.   Thus  Ilus^ia  holds  several 
German  provinces,  Finland,  and  part  of  the 
former  Polish  kingdom,  not  to  mention  wwm- 
tries  tho  i>eoplcof  which  belong  to  the  Mongolian 
race.  Prussia  has  some  PulishproTinoea;  Austria 
mlea  over  Bongary  and  parts  ofPoland  and  Italy; 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  over  f)ortion8  of 
Germany  (Alsace,  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  Schks- 
wig-Holstmn).   Scarcely  anywhere  on  11ieXB> 
ropean  continent  is  the  form  of  government  tiie 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  popular  will, and 
lience  there  is  no  renedj  against  abnae  of  mo> 
narchical  power  except  re^utions.   The  fear 
of  these  has  in  many  states  compelled  the  mien 
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reatrictions,  but,  with  the  exoeptkm  of  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  some  of  the  smaller  G«rinaa 
itktMi  t^tjrimftt  mkL  SttNliniCi  ooMtitntionaliMn 
ii  •(  Wt^MnbttL  Tbe  reUtiTe  Tank  of  the 

different  Btates  is  deterinincd  by  their  power  to 
do  midcbief  to  each  other,  and  the  existence  of 
mo»t  of  the  stuallcr  statea  'a  simplj  owing  to 
tbe  jealousy  of  the  greater  ones.  Thia  is  ea* 
pfotallr  the  case  with  the  8  republioa  which 
are  tolerated  in  Europe  (Switzerland,  Ionian 


islands,  San  Marino,  Andorra,  and  the  free 

cities  in  Germany).  Beside  tncse,  there  are 
altogether  46  monarchical  states^  the  rolera  of 
which  have  different  titles,  sucn  as  emperor, 

kiiif;,  ^riind  duke,  prinoe-ekctur,  duke,  prince, 
landgrave;  but  this  difference  in  official  titles 
dMS  not  inplj  any  difference  in  sovereign 
power.  Tliese  states  are  classified  into  those 
ot  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  and  4th  rank.  The  following 
arethttr  nume«,  area,  and  population,  in  1859: 
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According  to  F.  W.  von  Re^*8  statistical  ta- 
Um  (18Bi)»  the  yearly  revenue  of  alljthe  Eu- 
ropean states  (s  $1,324,838,894,  of  which  snm 
$595,534,191  belungs  to  the  Germanic  states, 
i476, 192,702  to  the  Latin  or  Romaic  states, 
$218,810,847  to  Russia,  $^2,413,867  to  Turkey, 
nd  4f8,071,M6  to  areeoe.  Ihe  average  of  rev- 


ciiuo  i.-.  in  (ircat  liritain  ^ilt.^lT  l>or  liiail,  in 
France  ifN.'2t;.  in  .\M^t^ia  $3.06,  in  Pruseia  ^ 
in  Switzciiatul  ^;-2.rjl  (the  lowest  proportion  hi 
all  Kunipf).  TIn^'  jmlilic  i]<l)t  of  all  Kiiri>iH;m 
htatos  amounted  before  IttSU  to  $y,2t'.4,24U,()00, 
of  which  sum  over  $8,000^000,000  was  the  pnli* 
jio  debt  of  the  5  gfMt  powers.  Botainoe.^fB 
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EUBOTAS 


EU6TACHI 


6m  extraor(l!nnrT  cxpOTdlhire  caused  by  tt!e 
Chrmean  war  of  185-i-'5G,  uiid  the  Franco-Sar- 
jHnian  war  against  Austria  in  1859,  has  in- 
ereased  the  indebtedneM  to  near  $12,000,- 

000.  000.  Beton  the  last  oriental  war  tbo 
proportion  of  the  puljlic  indebtedness  Jo  the 
population  was^  in  all  Europe,  $35.28  per  head, 
m  Holland  $187.99,  in  Hamburg  $129.90,  la 
Crnxr  Britain  $12«.52,  in  Spain  $120.96,  in 

1.  uUck  $92,  in  Fraukfort  $73.44,  in  France 
(1868)  $46.  Only  a  few  states  of  the  fourth 
rank  were  entirely  free  from  debt,  viz. :  Lich- 
tenf<teln,  the  principalities  of  Lippe  and  Rensst, 
Meckknburg-Strtlitz,  MckU'iis,  WiiMock,  and 
San  Harino.  The  paper  currency  of  Europe 
anooated  about  1880  to  $846,000,000,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased,  so  tl  it  its  aL';:r.. v'  ^-to 
amount  undoubtedly  eiceeda  $l,01M>,<MK>,iMJ0. 
The  amount  of  coin  was  approximatively  stated 
at  $1.7(Xi,(>no,(X)0  ill  1H5'>.  -  The  military  estab- 
lishment'} uf  Europe  iru  liuio  in  time  of  pt'iica 
3,781,000  men,  kept  at  an  expense  of  $800,000,- 
000.  The  proportion  of  the  principal  powers  ia : 
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The  navies  of  Europe  consibt  of  over  8,000  ves- 
ada,  carrying  over  80,000  guns,  wia  960,000 
men,  at  a  yearlj  aiqieiiditiite  of  orer  $12S,000,- 
000. 

-  EUBOTAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  rirer  of 

Greece,  in  Laconio,  which  had  its  source  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flowed  by  the  city  of 
Bnarta,  and  etni>tied  into  the  gulf  of  Laoonia. 
T^Q  Spartans  rendered  to  it  divine  honora,  and 
ita  Iwnka,  abided  by  oKtor,  laurels,  and  myrtle 
Inea^  were  very  beautiful. 

EUBYDIOE,  the  name  of  several  historical 
mythological  persons,  the  best  known  of 
whom  wa.-^  t!:t>  wito  of  Orpheus.  Persecnted 
by  ArisUinift,  f<he  trod  iu  her  flight  upon  asiiakev 
and  was  bitten  to  death ;  her  husband  followed 
her  to  the  ragions  below,  and  by  the  obarm  of 
bto  lyre  obtained  from  FitttopermisBion  for  her 
to  rrtnni :  but  lost  her  ji^'ain,  Iml'v  ingbrokenthe 
condition  of  not  looking  back  atler  her. 

XUSEBIUS,  iurnamed  PAMPniLi,  to  eom- 
siemorate  his  friendship  with  the  tnartvr  Pnm- 
philns,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
nextto  Origen  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian 
teaoberaof  antiquity,  born  in  Palestine  about 
A.  D.  864,  died  about  840.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  both  of  Christian  and  pagan 
antiquities,  visited  the  monks  of  the  Theb^  in 
Egypt,  witnessed  and  shared  tiie  pef^secottons 
to  which  the  Christians  of  that  region  were 
subjected,  and  gat}iere<l  those  incidents  and  con- 
fessions which  he  has  transmitted  to  us  in  his 
liaUfTj,  AboiitSUholwoaiiMhiihopof  Ci^ 


snrofl.  In  his  time  Arianism  began  to  be  for- 
miduble,  and,  regarding  the  controversy  a>>  of  Ivm 
vital  importance  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries he  aoofdit  to  find  a  mean  between  tba 
opinions  of  Anna  and  the  extnme  oi^odosy  of 
Athanarina.  Tlh  airn  was  to  conciliate,  and  Lis 
works  are  more  strongly  characterized  by 
Utioal  oomplalsaiiee  than  by  dogmatle 
encr.  At  the  council  of  Nice  he  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  whose 
favor  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life,  and  made 
the  first  drt^  of  the  Nioeoe  creed ;  thia, 
however,  was  modified  to  salt  the  more  ortho- 
dox views  of  the  majority,  and  he  Bipned  tho 
creed  as  finally  adopted  with  some  reeervatiott. 
Hb  »Ece1ceiastiod  Historf,**  written  in  Greek, 
in  10  books*,  and  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  had  the  use  of  numerous  libraries  and  of  the 
archives  of  tlu  .  [  ipiro,  recounts  theovaoitaof 
the  cliurch  from  its  bcffinninp  to  the  year  824. 
It  was  continued  by  fcfocrates,  Sozouien,  and 
Theodoret,  and  was  translated  by  Rnfinus  into 
Latin  and  oontinned  to  896.  His  EvangeUcai 
Preparation**  preserves  many  passages  frtxn  tin 
]U)i  iont  authors,  and  exjjosos  tlie  reasons  why 
tho  learned  as  well  a^  the  vulgar  p^anism  «^ 
Greece  and  Rome  should  be  abandoned  for  Chris- 
tianity. A  portion  only  of  liis  "  Evan;relicjd 
Demonstration''  remains,  iu  which  he  ^ows 
that  the  Mosaic  law  waa  only  preparatory.  Bis 

Onomaatioon"  is  a  nomenclature  of  the  cttiea 
and  plaoea  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  his 
"Chronicle"  is  an  abridged  statcuieut  of  cvLtiis 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  20th 
year  of  tiio  reign  of  Oottstantine.  TngUMSM 
only  of  this  chronicle  were  known,  till  in  17P4 
an  Armenian  version  was  discovered,  which  was 
published  by  1^  and  Zohrab  at  Milan  in  1818, 
and  which  gave  occasion  for  a  dis*ertaiioii  of 
Kiebuhr  allowing  the  new  dated  and  events 
which  this  discovery  iimdo  known.  Ensebios 
wrote  nnder  the  pressure  of  the  mreat  oo«nnio> 
.tions  of  his  age,  but  with  nmcit  freedoni  ftvm 
pi  I  indices,  witlx  amore  critical  spirit  than  mariy 
both  of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and 
with  an  ecclesiastical  erudition  unsurpassed  in 
his  age. — The  principal  editions  of  the  ''Eccle- 
siastical History''  arc  tliu^  of  Stephens  (fbL, 
Paris,  1644),  Vldois  (fol.,  Paris,  1659),  Reading 
(Cambridge,  1720),  and  recently  those  of  Ileint- 
ohen  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lcipsic,  1829)  and  Burton 
(Dxfnril,  lf^3H).  Translations  have  bwn  made 
of  it  into  Latin  by  Rnfinus,  who  took  great  lib* 
ertiea  with  the  Greek  text;  into  Fkweh  >y 
Louis  Counn;  into  Cermnn  by  Stroth  (1778X 
and  into  English  by  Parker  (17u3),  Cater  (1786)^ 
Dalrymple  (1778),  and  Cruse.  The  last-named 
translation  is  reprinted  in  Buhn's  "Ecclesiastical 
I.ibrnry"  (Ix)udon,  18B2).  Tliero  is  no  com- 
plete Greek  edition  of  the  works  of  Eusebius; 
the  best  oomplete  Latin  editim  u  that  of  Pari% 
1680,  coitainiug  all  hia  writings  then  known. 

EUSTAOHI,  or  EtTSTAcnio,  Bartoi.ommeo, 
(Lat.  ButtMhin$%  an  Italian  anatomist,  bora 

£robably  at  San  Severino,  Bear  Salenm,  died 
I  Borne  ia  mi.  Be  ww  • 
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of  Vesalias,  &ad  dures  with  him  the  merit  of 
hjimg  the  fooodatloa  of  Uie  science  of  humaa 
•Mftony.   He  extoided  Hie  knowledge  of  the 

internal  ear,  by  giving  a  correct  description  of 
tho  tube  Utitweea  the  throataud  tiie  ear,  which 
hm  been  called  «fter  him  the  EustacLian  tube, 
fib  was  abo  the  pioneer  ia  tbe  accurate  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  tbe  teeth.  His  Tabula  Ana- 
temica^  the  text  to  which  secins  to  have  been 
lost,  were  fint  jpablisbod  io  1714  by  Lancisi. 
BMtMhi,  who  emdatedi  at  profeworof  flnatomy 
and  as  physician  to  the  cuni-iinls  Borromeo  and 
Bovero,  seeins  to  have  been  poor  that  he  was 
unable  to  publisli  his  works.  Lauth  vemarka 
that  if  h.-M\  heen  able  to  publish  them,  nnat- 
oniv  would  huvo  attaioed  tbo  perfection  ot  the 
16th  oenturv  200  years  earlier  at  least  A  new 
«ditioa  of  the  Tabuim  was  published  by  Albinus 
viCli  an  «zeeltot  eoounentary  (Leyden,  1748). 
A  Dutch  cotamentary  by  Bonn  appeared  in  Am- 
tterdafu  ia  1798;  aoid  one  in  German  by  Krausa 
in  tbe  same  city  in  1800. 

ErSTIS,  Wiij.iAM,  an  American  physician 
aad  politiciiin,  born  iu  Cambridge,  Mas&,  June 
KS  17M,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  6, 1825.  He  was 
gradoated  at  Harvard  college  in  1772,  and  snb- 
seqoently  Ptadied  medicine.  IIo  entered  tlio 
Amerk%;tii  ai  :;jy  duriiij^  the  revolutionary  coa- 
teatas  a  regimental  surgeon,  aud  served tbroi^h* 
ooc  fho  war  In  that  cnpacity,  or  w  boapltal  «tr* 

geon,  beiup  tor  snnie  years  stationed  at  the  hooso 
apposite  West  Point  in  which  Arnold  had  his 
kcM^oartera.  Upon  the  con  clarion  of  the  war 
he  practised  his  pr<ifo<-inii  in  Boston.  Between 
ISOU  and  1805  he  wim  one  of  the  rupr^ieutativeM 
from  Massachusetts  in  congress,  and  in  1809  he 
WW  ai^Ktiated  by  President  Ifadison  secretary 
ot  war,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the 
surrender  of  tJie  American  forces  under  (ren, 
Hull  to  the  Britieb  in  1812,  when  ho  reaigoed. 
In  18t4  he  was  appointed  miniater  to  H«iaod, 
and  after  his  return  served  again  in  congress 
between  1820  and  1823.  In  the  latter  year  he 
WW  elected  governor  of  ]|juMolniwtt0)  and  died 
while  holdtli;;  that  odlcf*. 

EDTAW  SPIilNGS,  a  biiiali  affluent  of  the 
8antee  river,  in  S.  Carolina,  about  60  m.  N.  W. 
from  Ohariertoo.  near  whidi  waalbQghti  8epL8| 
mi,  ft  battle  M  fween  liie  Ameriaina  trader 
Gen.  Greene  and  the  British  under  C  I.  Stuart. 
Crreene  had  been  several  weeka  awaiting  reba- 
Ibrcements  on  the  Santee  hilla,  irimoo  Aag. 
22  he  broke  op  his  encampment  to  mtrah  against 
Sloart,  who  had  succeeded  iiawdon  f  n  eommand 
of  all  the  British  troops  in  the  field,  and  who 
was  stationed  on  the  Gongoree,  10  m.  distant, 
acruw  a  mar*by  country.  Tlio  latter  moved 
down  40  m.  to  the  vicinity  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
foUowed  by  Greene  at  easy  raarchea*  who  bi- 
Tonaeiced  on  the  night  of  Sept.  7  within  7  m. 
of  tbe  enpiny.  The  whole  American  force,  not 
exoeediog  2,000  men,  advanced  in  two  oolunma, 
tbe  Amt  of  whfdi  ww  oommanded  on  the  ri^ht, 
left,  and  centre  respectively  by  Gen.  Marion, 
Geo.  Pickens,  and  Col.  Malme<ly,  and  tlie  Mooud 
ly  Oeo.  flMWcr,  OoL  WilUawH  andCtai  Cusp* 


bell.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  about 
2,800.  Four  miles  from  Eutaw  a  reconnoiteriog 
detaohmeot  of  British  oaTalry  was  put  to  flight 
after  a  severe  skirmish.  One  mile  from  the 
British  camp  a  bodv  of  infantry  was  encounter^ 
ed,  which  soon  fell  back.  Tbe  action  became 
general  mon  after  9  oMock,  and  after  a  sharp 
contest  the  British  were  driven  from  their  camp. 
The  American  soldion*  had  scattered  ainonp  the 
teats  of  the  eneioy.  pluoderiug  and  drinking^ 
when  6tnH>t  aoddenly  renewed  tbe  battle,  nudO' 
taiuiug  a  severe  fire  from  the  windows  of  a 
hou^  and  from  a  palisadoed  garden.  Greene 
withdrew  the  American  troops  out  of  ranges 
deciding,  as  the  enemy  conld  miintnin  thcm- 
sclvea  but  a  short  time,  to  wait  and  attack  them 
on  their  retreat.  He  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 
field,  and  returned  for  the  night  to  the  positicui 
7  miles  off  which  he  bad  left  In  the  nwrnioft 
not  finding  water  nearer.  During  the  nlgltt  the 
British  retreated  toward  Charleston ;  and  on  tlia 
next  dflj  Greene  advanced  and  took  poroewion 
of  the  battle  field,  anti  sent  dutaoliinent!}  In  par* 
suit  of  them.  The  British  Icjst  133  killed  and 
wounded,  and  600  who  -v^  ro  made  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  635  iu  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  One  of  tbe  most  lamented  of  the 
slain  was  Col.  Campbell,  who  fell  early  in  the 
battle  bravely  leading  the  Vixginians  in  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet 

Ein'ERPE  (Or.  cv,  well,  and  to  deliglit), 
the  iuspirer  of  delight,  one  of  tbe  nine  muses, 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (niemory). 
She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  played  on  the 
flute,  of  which  she  was  the  inventor;  according 
to  scMDoe,  she  also  invented  tragedy.  She  is 
nsoally  represented  as  a  virgin,  crowned  with 
flowers,  with  a  flute  in  her  buMl,  or  Tariont 
musical  instramenta  around  ber,  and  sometimes 
aa  dancing. 

EUTTCDE8,  a  bereafauN^  of  the  5tb  otatoir, 

bom  A.  D.  878,  died  about  454.  For  many 
years  he  lived  as  a  priest  and  archimandrite  in 
the  cloisters  of  Con.stiintinoplo,  where  he  had 
more  than  800  monks  under  his  direction.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  Nesto- 
rius,  who,  in  order  not  to  confound  the  divine 
and  homan  natures  in  Christ,  had  affirmed  that 
there  were  In  Um  two  dhtinct  persons.  Enty- 
ches,  in  his  zeal  for  singleness  of  p  :  s  n  in  Christ, 
was  led  to  maintain  also  that  be  possessed  but 
one  nature.  This  opinion  became  popular  in 
the  Alexandrian  church,  where  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorius  bad  been  most  loudly  condemned. 
The  rising  heresy  was  examined  and  condemned 
by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  448.  The  in- 
fluence of  Entyches  and  his  friends  obtained 
from  Theodosius  the  reference  of  the  matter  to 
a  general  council  to  meet  at  Ephesus  iu  449 
nnder  tlto  presidency  of  Diosonrns,  a  violent 
"Entyrlii  in.  lli  re  tlie  triumph  of  Eutyches  was 
secured  by  the  outcri<^  of  monks,  the  threats 
of  soldiers,  and  the  overbearing  violence  of  the 

E resident;  and  the  most  prominent  hostile 
ishops  were  deposed.     Pope  Leo  refused  to 

MBogoise  the  acta  of  tbia  flouidl,  which  waa 
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kiunrB  M  the  Latrocioliiiii,  or  robber  Rjmod,  and 

cxcommnniofltcd  Dioscoms ;  and  at  the  general 
cotincil  of  Clialceilon  in  461  both  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorius  ar  i  of  Eutycbes  were  condemned. 
Id  the  6Ui  oentorjf  a  great  revival  of  the  doc- 
trine toolc  pfaoe  QMer  <he  auspices  of  Uw  noBk 
Jacob  Baradfciis,  wlio  died  bishop  of  Edessa. 
From  him  the  scot  took  the  name  of  Jacob- 
ites, who  trtill  ronstitiito  a  munerou  ehurch 
in  £g>'pt,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.  Tht^  emperor 
Heracliussonght  to  mediato  between  ilm  Mono- 
phj^tos  and  Catholics,  and  promulgated  a  de- 
cree in  680,  requiring  toe  doctrine  to  be  tanght 
tbat  there  were  two  nstnne  fn  Ohrist,  oat 
only  a  single  will.  Ilrncc  tho  TUirno  of  yo- 
notheliteS)  the  last  ofi^hoot  of  the  heresy  ofj 
Soi^dhee. 

EUXINE  SEA.  See  Black  Sba. 

EVAGORAS,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cypms, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cctitiiry 
B.  C.  His  family,  which  claimed  descent  from 
Teucer,  the  reputed-  founder  of  Salamis,  after 
having  long  held  the  §iovereignty  of  that  city,  had 
been  eiqpeued  by  a  Phcenician  exile.  Evaxoras 
/ecov«red  the  Mngdom  in  410  B.  O.,  and  en- 
deavored to  restore  in  it  the  ITellenic  customs 
and  civilization,  which  liad  almost  di<iappeared 
mder  the  long  domination  of  barbarians^.  Ho 
gave  a  friendly  reception  tn  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Conon,  atler  the  defeat  at  ,Ego?potamos ;  it 
was  by  his  intercession  that  the  kins  of  Pors<ia 
permitted  the  Fhcroician  fleet  to  aid  Oonon ;  and 
ne  liima^  connmnided  the  Cypriote  squadron 
which  joined  Conon  and  Pharnabazas  at  the 
battle  of  CniduB.  For  these  services  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  at  Athens  in  the  Ceramicns 
hf  the  side  of  that  of  Conon.   His  increasing 

Swer  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the  Persiaa  king 
laxerzea  n.,  who  declared  war  againit  htn. 
Evagoras  immediately  extended  his  power  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  rav^d  the  coasts 
of  Phcenicia,  excited  tlie  Cilicians  to  revolt,  and 
even  captured  the  city  of  Tyre ;  bat  a  Persian 
arroj,  landingjn  Cyprus,  recaptured  the  Mand 
and  besieged  Evagoras  in  his  capital.  He  was 
saved  only  by  the  dissensiuati  of  his  enenuea, 
and  was  able  to  conclude  in  885  a  peace  by 
wliich  the  wvcreignty  of  Salamifl  was  j»ecnre<l 
to  him.  He  survived  this  treaty  10  years,  and 
died  by  assassination. 

EVANOEUOAU  a  term  applied  to  those 
denominatiom  of  Ohristtana  which  make  the 
atonotiicnt  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties,  the  ground  of  saliva- 
tion. It  is  often  Q9ed  as  synonpnona  witli 
orthodox.  In  Prussia  it  is  applied  in  state 
documents  to  the  Latherans  and  Calvioista, 
whom  the  government  haa  ahovn  a  atrang  die* 
position  to  unite. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  ecde- 
siastioal  l>ody,  sometimes,  tliutitrh  erroneously, 
called  the  German  Methodist  church,  probably 
because  its  confession  of  fldA  and  its  polity  are 
very  ^ifr.ilfvr  to  that  of  the  Mcthodi'^t  Kjiiicopal 
diurch,  while  its  members  are  chietly,  though 
by  no  meana  aocoliMivelf  ,  Gennau^  or  of  Gar- 


man  descent.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  year  I8OQ1, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  result- 
ed from  an  organization  into  claiv«<>8  and  con- 
gregations of  the  di.sciples  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Albright,  a  native  of  pastern  Pennqrlvania,  who 
being  inipre.sse<l  by  the  generd  dedina  of  rd^ 
ginu'.  life,  uihI  the  r'orTn|ition  of  doctrines  and 
morals  that  prevailed  in  the  German  chnrches 
in  that  portion  of  the  eonntff,  vaderiook  about 
1790  to  work  a  reform  among  them.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  first  preaching  encoorage<l  him  to 
travel  throngh  a  great  part  of  the  conntry  at 
his  own  expense,  preaehi^g  tfaa  gnpel  aa  he 
had  opporttinity,  in  ehniHdiei|  In  aonoola  or  pri- 
v;itr  li(iii-o-,  In  the  public  roads,  &c.  Althi-'iu'h 
he  commenced  his  labors  without  any  alterior 
design  of  forming  a  distinct  eeeleriastfcai  nrgM 
ization,  yet  be  soon  found  it  necessary  to  onile 
his  converts,  scattered  over  several  coonties, 
into  small  societies  for  mntnal  snpporiaBd  stid- 
pathy.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  (tf 
consulting  upon  the  best  measures  to  De  adopted 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  in  which  they  aQ 
felt  a  deep  interest^  ^e  assembly,  withoot » 
gard  to  the  teachings  of  hlgfa-ehnreUm  t»- 
spcctlng  n  valid  Christian  ministry,  unanimomly 
elected  and  solemnly  ordained  Mr.  Albright  as 
tlieir  pastor,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  them, 
and  declared  the  Bible  to  bo  tJieir  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  organization,  tbongh  in- 
oomfMete  at  first,  was  soon  after  eonsiderahlr 
Improved  \ij  the  adoption  of  a  creed  and  inha 
for  church  government.  Inthecourst'  of  time, 
as  laborers  increased,  and  the  socit$ty  thread, 
annval  oonfierences  were  held ;  and  hi  1816,  If 
years  after  the  first  organization  of  the  church, 
a  general  conference  was  held  for  the  tirst  time 
in  Union  co.,  Penn.,  which  consist eil  of  all  the 
elders  in  the  ministry..  Since  1848,  a  general 
conference,  composed  of  delegates  elected  by 
the  annual  conferences  from  among  their  el- 
ders, has  held  qoadreunial  sesuons.  Xhia  bo4y 
oonstitntea  at  once  the  hipfaert  legialativn  and 
judicial  atit^nrity  recognized  in  the  church. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  two  orders,  dea- 
cons and  elders :  and,  faithful  to  the  principles 
and  example  of  their  founder,  they  practise  itin- 
erancy, il.s  liighest  permanent  order  is  tlie 
elder^ip  ;  for,  although  the  society  has  its 
biflho|M  and  presiding  elders,  yet  these,  to  be 
eontinned,  must  be  reflected  every  4  years ;  and 
if  not  rcrlc-t^trd,  t!i<  y  hoM  no  bifrher  rank  or 

Jrivil^  than  that  of  an  elder.  For  the  lint 
B  yean  of  Its  existence,  tiie  society  strogfrisd 
against  violent  opp<}'^itioTi,  but  for  the  !M>t  !?0 
years  it  has  made  rapid  prr^ress,  »o  that  in  Jan. 
18B0,  It  comprised  8  annual  conferences,  con- 
sisting of  over  800  itinerant  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  local  preaefiers,  whose  field  of  labor 
extends  over  nearly  all  the  free  states  e.\cept 
New  England,  beside  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  territories,  and  to  some  extent  also  fn  Csn- 
ada.  The  membersliip  approximates  40.00O.  nil 
adults,  and  smtaiaa,  tteeide  its  ministry,  about 
«t  mlnioiw  in  the  varima  atataa  and  Urritaiiaa 
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of  the  Union,  rliU  fly  among  the  Germans,  and 
2  missionaries  in  (ionnany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wlirtcmberg.  Two  flourishing  institationa  of 
learning  are  also  snstained  by  the  church,  one 
at  New  Berlin,  Union  co.,  Ponn.,  and  the  other 
at  Greensburg,  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  It«  prosper- 
w  pablishinglMNne  at  Cleveland,  Ohto^  isaiies 
8  periodicals :  one,  ita  German  organ,  Der 
Chriatliehe  Bottkafltr,  which  is  the  oldest 
German  religious  paper  published  in  Araer- 
ka;  another,  its  Lnglish  organ,  '^Tho  Evan- 
celical  Messenger;'*  and  the  third,  Der  ChrUt- 
lirhe  fTinder/rennil.  a  non-denominational  Ger- 
man juvenile  monthly.  Tlie  society  forbids  its 
ministers  and  nienil>erfl  the  use  of  intoxicating 
Uqoora  aa  a  beverage,  and  refiuea  eharch  fellow- 
dnp  to  mamtfiutaren  and  vendors  of  them,  as 
well  as  to  slaveholders  and  slave  traders.  In 
theology  it  is  Anniniiin,  but  liuhls  tiio  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gosjKfl  as  they  are  held  in  com- 
num  by  tha  yarioua  evangelical  charohes  of  oor 
land,  with  all  of  whom  n  dma  to  enltiTate  a 
fraternal  spirit. 

EVANGELIST  (Or.  rv,  well,  liappily,  and  av- 
yrXXw,  to  announce),  one  who  brings  good  tia- 
100.  Henoetbewritanof  tbafonr  Gospdaava 
«a]Md(haavanfeIi«ta,beeattaethej,  in  apretarf- 
nent  sense,  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
by  Christ.  Evangelists  were  early  designated  as 
a  partieohir  ( luss  of  religious  teachers  in  the 
(Siriftiaa  ehordi,  n«zl^  in  order  to  the  apostles, 
and  under  their  dirMstion ;  not  attaebao  to  any 
particular  clinrch  or  place,  but  going  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  wherever  thoy  were  called  or 
aent,  and  to  travel  among  the  infant  churches, 
ordain  their  ordinair  offleec%  and  finish  the 
work  the  apoides  bad  bcgmi.  The  primitive 
order  of  evatiirelists,  distinct  from  other  public 
religious  teachers,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
merely  tem^rary,  like  that  of  aposdes  and  pnn 

Ebeta.  Their  extraordinary  powers  and  miracti- 
>a8  gifts  have  long  since  ceased ;  but  the  class 
of  duties  and  services  which  they  performed 
seems  to  have  fallen  more  especially  on  the  mis* 
sfonaries  of  modem  days. 

EVANS,  Sir  De  Lact,  a  British  general,  bom 
in  Moig,  Ireland,  in  1787.  lie  became  ensign 
in  the  22d  regiment  of  foot,  and  his  first  service 
was  with  the  BritiKli  army  in  India,  where, 
from  1807  to  1810,  ho  shared  in  the  waragiUnst 
Ameer  Khan.  lie  also  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  the  Mauritius.  In  ISlOhejoinedbisregiment 
in  Spain.  He  was  present  at  nearly  all  the 
principal  battles  and  sicoea,  and  was  noted  for 
volmSsering  for  storming  parties  and  other 
dangerons duties;  receiving  the  war  medal,  with 
8  clasps,  for  his  sliare  in  the  actions  of  Vit- 
.  toria^  the  Pyrenees,  and  Toulouse.  Early  in 
1614^  havinffbeoome  brevet  lientenant-oorooel 
ef  the  6th  west  Indian  regiment,  he  was  or* 
dered  for  service  in  America.  At  tiM  battle  of 
Bladensburg,  Aug.  24,  1814,  he  had  S  horses 
killed  under  him.  It  was  he  who,  at  tlie  head 
of  100  men.  acting  under  orders  fh>m  Geo. 
•  Boss,  forasid  the  capitol  at  ▼aehingtoo.  Ha 
also  todc  part  in  the  attack  on  BaUSmora.  At 


New  Orleans  he  was  the  only  landsman  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition  agdnst 
the  American  sloops  which  defended  Lake 
Borgne.  In  Dec.  1814.  and  a;,':iin.  in  Jan. 
1815,  he  was  wounded  before  Now  (Jrlcans,  and 
was  sent  home.  Ue  recovered  just  in  time  to 
join  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras,  where  again 
he  had  2  horses  killed  under  liim.  After  the 
peace  of  Paris  he  returned  to  England.  Until 
the  time  of  the  reform  agitation,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV^  he  remained  in  private 
life.  In  1880  be  eame  Ibrward  as  a  radical  r»> 
former,  was  for  a  few  months  a  member  of  par- 
liament for  live,  but  lost  his  seat  at  tlio  general 
election  of  th  at  year.  He  was  reelected  in  1 8;)  1 , 
and  unsnooeasfoUy  contested  the  borough  of 
Kye  as  well  as  the  dty  of  IfeetminBter  In 
1632,  and  represented  the  latter  from  1833  to 
1841.  In  1835  the  British  government  gave 
permission  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  enlist 
a  British  auxilianr  Ibgum^*  of  10,000  man, 
to  serve  against  roe  eaose  of  Don  Okrtoe. 
Evans  accepted  the  command  of  this  force; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  legion  enrolled  than  the 
policy  wMdi  ori^aated  it  fdl  into  disAtvor, 
and  disooonvooMiita  wan  thrown  in  its  waf, 
the  reenlt  of  nhUb  was  tiiat  Evans  found  hlm^ 
self  on  Spanish  ecW  with  an  nndrilicd  nndti- 
tudc,  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  By  degrees  tbcj 
were  brought  into  serviceable  condition,  and  at 
tlie  end  of  the  2  years  for  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, Evans  was  able  to  state  in  his  place  in 
parliament  that  no  prisoner  had  been  taken 
from  the  legion  in  action,  nor  any  part  of  its 
artillery  or  equipage  captured,  while  it  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  27  pieces  of  artillery  and 
1,100  prisoners.  In  1840  he  was  reelected  to  par- 
llatiit'iit  fmm  Wt  stiiiinstcr,  and  has  retained  this 
seat  ever  since.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
ont  be  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, to  command  the  2d  division  of  the 
English  army.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 
division  was  distinguished,  and  again  before 
Sebaatopol,  where,  on  Oct.  26,  they  repulsed  a 
sorUe  ol  6,000  Russians,  of  whom  th&f  pot  800 
hor$  de  combat,  and  took  80  prisoners.  At  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  6,  when  the  Russians 
attacked,  Gen.  Evans  was  sick  on  shipboard  at 
Balaklava,  Gen.  I'ennefather  having  temporary 
command  of  his  division.  Evans  horned  oa 
shore,  and  acted  as  Penncfathcr's  assistant, 
rather  than  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  tlie 
day.  He  received  for  his  services  the  thanks 
of  parliament  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 
ana  Loids  Vapoleon  made  him  grand  offleer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  (lS5f>).  He  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  Chinese  war  (juestiou  ^1857),  is 
opposed  to  the  present  system  of  selling  cum- 
roimona  iu  the  anny,  and  voted  against  the 
Devbr  reform  hill  (1859). 

EVANS,  I.KWI3,  an  American  geographer  and 
surveyor,  born  about  1700,  died  in  June,  1766. 
During  an  active  professional  life,  he  collected 
many  matarisla  for  a  man  of  the  iBritiah  North 
AmiriBiK  eohwiei^  and  in  1748  imbliBlied  ona 
of  tha  mUdla  aolniiai^  ehiall|r  or  Kaw  Tok, 
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New  Jeney,  ana  Delaware,  and  of  the  Indian 
conntry  acyacent.  A  2d  edition  appeared  in 
1765,  rom-li  onlarjjed,  and  containing  in  inlilitiini 
Viivinia,  Maryland,  PenosylTania,  and  a  oart 
of  K«ir  England,  la  1756  he  publishea  la 
London  a  piimitlilct  in  replj  to  some  strictures 
on  a  stAtenienl  questioning  the  English  title  to 
Fort  Frontenao  which  had  heen  apivcnJod  to 
the  last  edition  of  hi^^  map.  Both  publications 
appeared  under  tiie  title  of  ''Geographical,  His- 
torical, Political,  Philosofdiiml,  and  kMbinieal 
Emtys,  Nos.  1  and  2." 

EVANS,  OuvRB,  an  Arnerioan  ioTentor,  born 
in  Newport,  Del,  in  1755,  died  in*  New  York 
dty,  April  21,  1819.  The  inventive  £acaltj 
was  developed  in  him  wbUe  be  was  q>prentioe 
to  n  wb  I  Ivv  r■-^t.  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  ago  of  nmohood  the  construe  tiou  of  a  land 
carriage  to  be  propelled  without  animal  power 
hepan  tn  ocrnpy  his  attention.  At  the  age  of 
22  he  invented  amaoliine  formakingcard  teeth 
which  superseded  the  old  method  of  manufao 
tnrinf  tbem  by  hand.  Two  years  later  ho  en- 
tered into  bnrineas  'with  bis  brotften,  who  were 
millers,  and  in  a  short  time  invented  tVir  rlc>- 
vator.  the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  hopper-boy, 
and  the  do«ocnd«r,  flio  sppUeation  of  which  to 
mills  worked  by  water  power  eflected  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  For  some 
years  after  these  improvements  were  jjerfected, 
the  invoitor  found  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  into  use,  although  in  bis  own  mitt  the 
ci  >tin)])r  of  time  and  labor  whicli  tlicy  effected 
was  very  manifest  In  1786-7  he  obtained  from 
tiM  legislatnm  of  Mar}  land  and  Petmsylvmis 
the  exrlnsivo  right  to  mc  hh  improvements  in 
flour  niilla,  and  the  former  state  also  gave  hira  a 
dmflar  privilege  with  respect  to  •iMun  esr^ 
rlages,  more  from  the  desire  to  enconmfro  his 
inventive  powers  than  from  a  l)elief  that  he 
could  ever  derive  nny  benefit  from  it.  It  waa 
not  until  1799  or  1800  that  h«  w«a  able  to  set 
aboDt  the  eonstraetioii  of  «gta«n  earriage;  but 
finding  that  his  steam  engine  differed  in  form 
as  well  as  in  principle  from  those  in  use,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  could  be  patented  and  ap- 
plied to  mills  more  profitably  than  to  carrinpes; 
and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful.  Tiiit) 
was  the  first  steam  engine  constructed  on  tlie 
high  nresanrenrinciple ;  and  to  Evans,  who  had 
oonoMved  the  idea  of  it  in  early  life,  and  in  1787 
and  again  in  1  TOi-","  liad  sent  to  England  draw- 
ings and  specitications,  the  merit  of  the  iaven- 
lion  belongs,  although  it  baa  been  oommon  V»  as- 
sign it  to  Vivian  and  Tre  vcthick,  who  had  had  ac- 
ce^  to  Evans's  plans.  In  160S-'4,  by  order  of  tlie 
board  of  health  of  Philadelphia,  he  constructed 
the  first  steam  dredgitjg  machine  used  in  Ameri- 
ca, consisting  of  a  Hat  scow  with  a  »malIeugiuo 
to  work  the  machinery  for  raising  the  raud. 
The  machine,  which  he  named  the  Omctor 
Aniphih«>lis,**  having  been  placed  vpon  wbeehi, 
pr  i]i  IK  .l  it>«elf  to  the  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of 
1^  iniit-s,  and  upon  being  fitted  witit  a  [taddie 
wheel  in  the  etern,  navigated  the  river  to  its 
Juctioii  with  the  Delaware.  Thia  ia  believed 


to  have  afforued  the  first  instance  in  America 

of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  pro- 
pelling of  (  ar:  in;:^L-;.  Tic  indeed  pre<licted 
the  time  when  such  carriages  would  be  pro- 
pelled on  tailwaya  of  wood  or  iron,  and  urged 
the  construction  of  a  rnilrnnrl  between  Philadcl- 

Ehia  and  Kcw  York,  but  was  always  prevented 
V  his  limited  means  from  pnweeating  his  me- 
chanical experiments  to  the  extent  ho  desire<1. 
Ho  wa.s  the  autlior  of  the  "Young  Miilwrigbt's 
Guide,"  and  the  ''Young  Steam  Engineer's 
Gnide,"  and  wroto  with  Idroe  and  liMilitj  on 
bia  favorite  sobjects. 

EVANSVIIXE,  ftcityand  tl  r  (  npital  of  Tan- 
derburg  oo.,  Ind.,  built  on  high  ground  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  800  m.  from  ita  roomli, 
and  200  m.  below  LoirT^vill.--,  Ky. ;  jwp.  in  1853, 
8,000;  in  1859,  about  15,oo0.  The  bend  of  the 
ri  ver  at  this  point  describes  a  half  moon,  whence 
Evansvillo  ill  sometimegcall  the  "crescent  city." 
The  Wabash  and  Krie  canal,  4()2  m.  in  length, 
commencing  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  terminates  ut  this 
point ;  and  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordavilla 
rajlroad,  in  operatton  flmn  ETanavine  to  Tw 
Ilanto,  opens  railroad  i  ■  inniunication  with  al- 
most eveiy  part  of  the  country.  The  geograph- 
ical and  geological  position  of  the  puee  li 
favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  l:'.rg<»  Tn<inufiM>- 
turing  and  commercial  city.  Coal  atid  iron  ore 
abound  in  the  vicinity;  several  lat^  flouriag 
mills,  factories,  and  machine  shops  are  now  ia 
operation ;  and  8  daily  and  3  weekly  newapapen 
are  published.  Tiie  value  of  merchainlise  «)ld 
in  1867  was  ^,076,000;  of  manufactures, 
$1,698,708;  of  exporta,  $7,063,216.  The  city 
contains  22  church  orgenizatiotiH,  of  nlrmist  all 
denominations,  8  public  libraries,  a  naliooal  ma- 
rine hospital  erected  by  the  general  government, 
and  public  scIuhiIs  attended  by  1,448  j>npila. 
Evansville  was  laid  out  in  1H17  by  (ien.  Kol>eit 
M.  Evans,  James  W.  .Tone;*,  and  Hugh  McGeary, 
from  the  first  of  wiiom  it  waa  iiame<l.  In  I867» 
flome  laborers  digging  a  well  eame  \^]^on  the  re- 
mains of  acal  iii  18  feet  bc-low  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  tlie  interior  were  found  au  oid- 
fifihioned  spring  wbeeU  a  wooden  mall,  and  a 
pair  of  European  boots.  It  is  snnnised  that 
the  cabin  may  Itave  been  inhabited  by  the  eady 
Freadk  aettlen,  and  that  it  had  been  erected  u 
an  excavation,  and  covered  over  with  earth  to 
conceal  it,  as  was  frequently  done  by  the  eariy 
settlers  of  the 

EVAPOIL^TION.  the  dissipation  of  bodies 
by  the  volatile  partidlea  at  their aprfiMM  aaenmiBg 
the  form  of  vapors  and  disappearing  in  the  s[ince 
around  them.  Liqnids  manifest  ihis  proiHjriy 
moat  eenaibly.  Mercury  exhibit  it  at  temper- 
ntnrps€xree<ling  60"  F.,  a«  in  hIiowu  by  tlie  invis- 
ible fumes  forming  an  uiualgam  upon  the  snrface 
of  a  bit  of  gold  Ica^  suspended  for  some  days  over 
Che  surface  of  the  metal.  Many  solid  bodies  are 
aat^eet  to  it;  camphor,  ice,  snow,  and  othsti^ 
wasting  away  by  tltt  ir  particles  ii>  ii  L'  taken  in 
invisible  va]K>r  into  the  Burrounding  atinu»phere. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  process  provided  by  naUira 
ftr  raMioring  to  the  earthy  thraqgit  the  anadim 
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of  the  clonds,  tho  wntcrs  vrhlch  have  drained 
from  its  surface  into  the  sea,  and  tbo^>e  also  lield 
in  the  poil,  or  ny>on  tlie  leaves  of  the  furcst. 
Obo»  baving  perfbrmod  their  office,  thej  are 
rMdM  by  the  prooeM  ef  evaporation,  parifled 
ly  it  of  their  earthy  contamination?,  and  arc 
a^iin  ponred  oat  for  the  refreshment  of  vege- 
tal  le  and  animal  life.  (See  AjMomoaa,  Oold^ 
Dew,  Ukat,  and  let.)  As  evaporation  takes 
place  in  ordinary  temperatnrefl  onlj  from  tlM 
Mrfkce  of  objects,  tho  amount  of  iiKihtew  M» 
iMfBd  is  dependent,  nnder  the  same  circam' 
■tances  in  other  respects,  npon  the  extent  of 
surface  exposed.  It  is  greater  in  a  warm  dry 
air  than  wheo  the  temperatttre  ia  low,  or  the 
itnoftphere  Is  already  nearly  fflled  with  Ttpor. 
The  more  moistare  taken  np  into  tho  same 
bedf  of  air,  the  more  the  process  is  retarded,  nntti 
at  length  it  is  entirely  checked.  It  is  renewed  by 
nev  ^npplies  of  dry  air.  Tho  most  favorable 
BAtaral  conditions  for  its  rapid  actic»n  are  pre- 
sented apon  the  Atlantic  ocean  nnder  the  trade 
wiiHK  wbidi  strike  off  firaiii  the  hot  deserts  of 
AfHcBf  and  blow  across  to  tbe  OoliAIIeraa.  The 

Amazon  and  llie  Orinoco  arc  the  fruits  of  the 
ersporation  thus  produced.   Tho  vapors  that 
are  eontimiaUjf  Moeadlng  trom  notst  sorfiieea 
are  for  the  most  part  invisible,  like  tlios«  exhaled 
by  breathing.    Their  eiisfcenco  is  proved  by  in- 
ctrnincats  called  hyproscopcw  and  hypromoters ; 
sod  at  times  they  become  visible,  ns  when  in 
dear  frosty  weather  they  rise  oopionsly  from  the 
surface  of  pools  fed  by  deep  snritigs,  and  are  seen 
eoogeakd  in  white  oload%  like  the  vapors  of 
the  hfeath  under  the  same  oondftloBe.  Bat 
Tmlcss  deprived  of  t!i.  ir  !i  nt  they  possess  the 
|n^>ertiea  of  gaseous  bodies;  a  given  balk  of 
iir  eref  other  gases  takes  np  of  uem  the  aane 
qoMitity  as  would  bo  received  in  a  vacant  space 
uf  the  same  extent  and  temperature.    This  was 
cndiisively  proved  from  the  wtperimenta  of 
hr.  Dal  ton.  Jt  results  that  no  more  vapor  can 
Wnwdved  into  any  space  alter  the  weight  of 
that  ttlrea !   tin  ro  amoiniis  f  o  the  elastic  force 
of  Uie  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  aurfuco 
vbieh  generates  It  iBereaw  of  tenperatiira 
■dds  to  tho  elasticity  of  the  vapor  and  promotes 
evaporation ;  cold  reduces  the  elasticity  and  pro- 
motes precipitation.    Pressure  does  not  affect 
the  capacity  of  air  to  contain  vapor ;  but  evnp- 
(MtioD  proceeds  more  slowly  by  its  increase. 
If  it  be  removed,  as  when  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an 
nhaotted  reoetver  of  an  air  ppmp,  eTaporation 
tm  on  with  great  rapidity.  Ether  may  thns  at 
prdinar}-  •rni|,r.r:itiiry  be  thrown  into  c'-nllition. 
A  different^  is  observed  in  the  tendency  of  difl'er- 
oit  liquids  to  pass  into  vapor ;  the  lower  tfadr 
koUing  point  the  more  rapia  is  their  evaporation ; 
hw  it  is  also  observed  that  the  vnpor  uma  easily 

tffKliired  is  correspondingly  leas  rare,  ooeupylng 
'tt  ap*^  that  requiring  a  greater  expend!- 
*■»  of  heat  for  its  evolution.  The  density  of 
alcohnVu-  vapor  is  2.5  time^  greater  than  that  of 
vatcr.  Fli ! idis  therefore,  that  may  be  vaporized 
■t  little  expense  of  ftiel,  might  not,  alter  all, 
if  obtained  alttMls  floit,  Im  anj  advan- 


tage over  water  in  generating  mechanicfd 
power.  Daltou  discovered  that  tho  pr«ii3eu(» 
of  air  or  any  gas  impeded  evaporation  by  the 
reaisunce  its  purtiotee  opposed  U>  ii»  ewoulstioii 
of  the  vapor;  hot  whether  any  gaewwe  present 
or  not,  the  same  amouiil  <  if  vapor  would  ulwa}  3 
be  formed  at  the  same  temueratare.  The  etl'ect 
of  the  air  waa  seen  in  the  longer  time  reqoErad 
to  fill  tho  ?pQce  with  tho  amount  of  vapor  be- 
lon^png  to  thu  teiuperaturo.  Vapors  have  a 
greater  SUMicity  for  beat  than  then-  particles 
ithrn  oondeosed  into  liquid  or  solid  form.  In 
their  formation  consequently  they  abstract  beat 
from  snrrinmding  bodie?,  producing  an  amount 
of  cold  corrospoadin^  to  the  rapidi^  of  the 
proeees.  Under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  as 

nir  jitimp  vcrAi'V  is  vrrv  rnjii'll^'  rr.Tivorted  into 
viipor,  but  tiio  process  is  »ooa  cliecked  by  the 
vacuum  becoming  filled  with  the  vapor.  Bj 
placing  in  the  receiver  a  substance  that  rapidly 
absorbs  aqucoua  vapur,  as  sulj)huric  acid,  the 
operation  goes  on  without  check,  and  the  cold 
wodooed  k  ao  intense  that  the  water  may  be 
Dozen,  aa  waa  ftnit  demonstrated  hgr  Lsslie,  by 
its  own  evaporation.  If  liquids  that  evaporate 
more  readily  than  water,  as  bwuole  or  ether,  are 
used,  nierourjr  itself  may  be  fimeen  under  them. 
Upon  this  prmciple  the  intense  cold  is  obtained 
that  is  required  tor  the  solidificaUoa  of  carbon- 
ie  add  gas.  Heat  may  be  abstracted  as  mneh. 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  imparted  by  surround- 
ing bodies  that  even  mercury  may  be  frozen,  as 
■wti-s  (lone  by  Faraday,  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Tho 
principle  is  applied  in  the  water  and  wioo  coolers 
V86d  in  hot  oonntries.  The  water  with  whicli 
theyave  filled,  in  1  In  v  hich  the  wine  bottles 
are plaoed,  filters  througli  the  porous  vessels  and 
eraporatsa  ftora  their  surface,  cooling  all  the 
contents.  A  similar  etTect  is  experienced  in  t?io 
aiituiul  bcnly  by  rapid  cvujioration.  The  lieut 
generated  by  the  chemical  actions  going  on 
witldn  is  taken  of£  by  the  vapor  fiormed  at  the 
snrfece.  Damp  dothea  fiBrniah  the  meant  tar 
the  production  of  much  vapor  and  consequent 
reduction  of  temperature,  often  to  an  iigurioua 
extent  The  heat  ahstnioted  by  vapor  in  iu 
formation  is  given  out  on  its  conden-.-ition.  In 
low  pressure  steam  engines  it  is  econuuiized  by 
being  transferred  in  the  condensers  to  ths  watsr 
that  is  returned  to  the  boilers. — Hygroecopes 
and  hycTometers,  already  referred  to,  are  instru- 
ments designed,  the  first  for  detecting  the  prea- 
enoo  of  moisture  in  the  atxntispbere^  and  the 
eeooad  for  determining  either  tlie  temperatnre  aft 
M  hioh  the  air  under  observation  begins  to  shed 
its  moistore^  called  tho  dow-puiut,  or  cl«te  the 
temperatnre  of  evapontkm.  Either  of  theoa 
and  the  normal  temperatnre  of  the  air  l>eing 
known,  tho  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospheric 
vapor,  aitd  the  amount  of  moisture  in  a  given 
quantity,  are  approximately  ascertained  by  ref- 
erence to  tables  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
The  results  ojinnot  be  considered  exact,  as  the 
air  does  not  always  O(«taio  just  the  amount  of 
moistnre  doe  to  its  temperature.  The  hygro- 
•eops  of  DsSaoHora  was  a  fadr  eoniMGted  wiiJi* 
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HA,  lit  Twtadons  in  length  indieoticg  the  pres* 

ence  of  more  or  !■  moisture.  (For  an  uccoiint 
of  these  imtrumeuUs  see  MTQUOion-Kit.)  The 
^hrtic  force  given  in  the  tables  tor  any  tem- 

Eeratare  of  uie  water  is  expressed  by  the 
eight  in  inches  of  a  column  of  mercar^  which 
will  balance  it;  but  tliU  is  to  be  (iiminished  by 
the  foroe  of  the  vapor  that  may  already  be 
piwoot  in  tlie  dr,  wo  obbuned  from  the  same 
table.  The  amoont  of  water  that  mny  bo 
evaporated  at  any  given  temperature  from  a 
square  foot  of  surface  in  a  minute  of  time  is  thus 
readily  calculated,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
atr  is  prevtoQsly  dry.   If  it  be  oontinnally  re* 

mnvrd  frni:a  over  the  »5iirf;ire  of  llie  water  by 
■ftiiid,  nuiufiJ  ur  uitdiciiii],  tlie  oiwration  is  of 
oouraemorc  rapidly  uceomplihhcd. — Evaporation 
k  accompanied  with  ebolUtionwhcn  the  elastic 
^M^ee  prMsing  upon  tiio  raiftM  of  a  liquid  is  less 
than  tliaf  <1ne  to  the  temperature  of  this  litjuid. 
In  tlie  ciL-to  ol  water  at  the  ordimiry  pressure 
of  tbo  atmosphere,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stanoe^  the  parUolesof  fluid  throughout  the  mass 
are  oonTerted  into  Tairar  as  rapidly  as  they  ae- 
quire  tlio  temperature  of  212°.  The  evolution 
of  tlm  vapor,  generated  in  all  parts  of  the 
liquid,  throws  it  into  the  state  of  commotion 
iMUled  ebullition.  By  taking  off  the  oataide 
prflMnre  by  tlie  rir  pump,  or  by  naeending  to 
great  okvations  above  the  surface,  the  same 
pheiuXDenon  is  exhibited  at  reduced  tompera- 
tnrtti,  (See  Boilino  Ponn.)  The  quantity  of 
IiMt  required  to  eoavert  a  aoantitj^  of  water 
into  Taper  Is  6(  times  as  nnusn  as  win  ndee  it 
from  the  fioezing  tn  tho  boiling  point.  Steam 
consequently  cont&in.s  5^  times  as  much  heat  as 
the  water  producing  it  when  at  the  boiling  point; 
jet  the  thenatmieter  iadiiOBtee  no  Ugber  oegree 
of  tenperatore  in  tbe  rteam  tiian  in  the  water. 
The  heat,  however,  roa[)pe-ars  wlicn  tlio  steam 
is  condensed  into  water,  sutiicieat  being  Uwu 
developed  to  raise  6^  times  as  much  water  as 
produced  it  from  the  freezing  to  tlie  boiling 
point. — The  principles  developed  by  the  philo- 
sophical n*se)ir(  lies  in  tlje  evaporation  of  liquids 
liave  been  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  iacil* 
itateand  render  more  eeoDomioalwveral  practi- 
cal operations.  Siraps  are  evaporated,  as  in  the 
reflnmi?  of  piipar,  in  vacmim  puna,  or  vessels  in 
"wliieh  tin  at  1  hplierio  pressure  may  be  partially 
taken  oU'  by  air  puiii|>s.  A  low  degree  of  heat 
only  is  thus  required,  producing  economy  in 
fuel,  and  avoiding  the  risk  of  overheating  and 
burning  tlits  sirup.   Extracts  are  ©onveiiiently 

Srepared  on  the  same  principle.  But  when  it 
)  desirable  to  effect  the  boiUog  at  high  temper- 
■knrea,  ae  far  digesting  bonei  mad  nqeots  oiffl- 
cult  todissnlro,  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by 
the  vapor  being  confmed,  so  as  to  exert  its  elastic 
force  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  fluid.  Thus  the 
•eoepe  of  more  eteam  la  olMieked  ontil.  by  grea^ 
«r  beat,  ite  elaatio  ftA«e  is  made  greater  then 
that  upon  the  surface.  By  this  method  the  tcm- 
peroture  of  the  water  has  been  raiaed  to  more 
than  400"  F.  Rapid  cva|K)ration  has  been  ^to- 
aoled  iaaaU  worlu  and  in  Uaaolienea  bforaa* 


ing  onrrents  of  air  to  blow  owr  the  extended 

surfaces  of  the  liquids,  thus  constantly  bringing 
new  portions  of  dry  air  to  absorb  frt^i  quanti> 
ties  of  moisture. — 6otnc  remarliable  phenome* 
na  exhibited  by  liquids  when  dropped  upon 
heated  surfaces  may  properly  bo  hero  no- 
ticed. Every  one  irnist  have  observed  tlio 
tendency  of  water,  wiien  it  falls  upon  red-hot 
iron,  to  separate  into  spherioal  dropa  which 
dance  around  upon  the  metal,  apparently  with- 
out touching  it,  and  thus  continue  withoutevap- 
oratingmuch  longer  than  the  fluid  would  if  ex- 
posed to  the  same  degree  of  heat  under  otiier 
circumstances.  A  platinum  crucible  brought 
nearly  to  a  while  heat  may  he  almost  half 
filled  with  water  introduced  drop  by  drop, 
which  will  continue  in  this  state  for  some  min- 
utes without  perceptible  evaporation.  On  tMoL- 
ing  the  erocible,  the  liquid  suddenly  begins  to 
boil,  and  dis<harges  a  volume  of  vapor.  While 
in  the  spheroidal  state  drops  are  seen  to  be  sup- 
ported upon  an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  which 
prevttitB  their  contact  with  the  aarfiwe  of  tlia 
metaL  Ifoet  liquids,  except  <^  which  are  de- 
composed by  the  heat,  display  tho  same  pheno- 
mena. Their  temperature  while  in  this  condi- 
tion is  not  only  much  less  than  that  of  the  suis 
ikce  upon  which  they  rest,  but  is  also  below 
Hieir  own  boHiog  ]>oint ;  and  if  they  are  already 
boiling  whon  firopped  upon  tlio  heated  surface, 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  which 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  one  for  each  liouid  in  this 
condition.  Water  remains  at  205' ;  alodtol, 
which  bolls  at  1Y8*,  faOs  at  least  8*;  ether, 
which  boils  at  100°,  falls  at  least  5".  TIio 
temperature  of  ttie  heated  surface  at  which 
liquids  are  caused  to  aasume  this  condition  haa 
been  found,  fur  water,  to  be  840"  or  more;  fat 
alcohol,  278";  and  for  ether,  140".  The  chedc 
upon  evaporation  is  very  remarkable.  A  quan- 
tity of  water  which  would  ordinarily  diiiappear 
in  vapor  in  one  minute  at  the  temperature  of 
212°,  has  been  kept  from  total  dispersion  nearly 
an  hour  in  a  metallic  vessel  heated  nearly  to 
rednes.s.  Snl[)hurous  lu  i  l.  which  is  the  most 
volatile  of  duids,  can  be  kept  from  cvuporation 
only  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospberoai 
equal  to  SO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  at  a  tem- 
perature below  14"  F.,  which  is  its  boiling 
point  This  being  dropped  into  a  hot  crucible, 
Its  temperature  falls  to  12°,  and  water  poured 
in  at  the  same  time  is  immediately  frozen.  That 
the  fiurfaco  of  the  spfieroids  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  hot  surfaces  is  proved  by  dropping 
nitric  acid  upon  a  hot  silver  plate,  where  no 
chemical  action  is  obeenred  to  take  phtce ;  but 
if  a  pleoe  of  odd  triWer  be  broaght  in  contact 
with  the  acid  sphcrt>id,  nitrons  ncid  fnrnes  im- 
mediately appear,  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  formed. 
The  light  or  a  candle  also  may  be  seen  between 
a  inetnllio  surCsoe  and  an  opaqne  spheroid  spioo 
ning  upon  it.  The  i»roteotion  thns  afforded 
agnitiHt  t!:L  heat  is  exemplified  al«!o  by  the  fear- 
ful exiHjnmciit  of  thrusting  the  hand  inlomolten 
metal,  as  cast  iron  or  copper,  wliich  has  several 
times  been  done  with  impunity ;  tlw  moiatnro 
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upon  the  band  fonning  the  protecting  striitam 
of  Ttpor  between  it  and  the  hot  metal.  A  feat 
of  this  kind  is  described  by  Beclcmann  in  the 

chapter  on  "Jugglers  "  ia  his  "History  of  In- 
TeatMHUt'*  aa  having  boon  perfimnedinLiapres- 
«nm  in  1766  at  tiie  copper  wenAta  at  AweatadL 

br  one  of  tlin  Tvnrkinori,  who  took  tlio  melted 
metal  in  his  hand,  and  again  skimmed  with  it  a 
Udle  of  the  same,  and  moved  hia  band  back- 
ward and  forward  in  it  M.  Boatigny  also  (to 
whose  researches  in  this  direction,  as  well  aa 
HiosQ  of  Obarles  Tomlinson.  Esq.,  the  anthor 
of  the  "Student's  Manaal  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy," and  more  recently  of  the  "  Cyclopsedia 
'  'f  the  U!<eful  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  wo  are 
much  indebted  for  tho  knowledge  we  poaseaa 

ro  tibia  mbject)  h&s  perferraed,  together  with 
Michel,  similar  experiments  with  cast  imn. 
The  last  named  states :  I  divided  or  cut  across 
with  my  hand  a  Jet  of  cast  iron,  issuing  from  a 
(mpola  fnrn^of^,  nnf!  I  nl-^o  plunged  my  other 
hand  into  a  ladle  of  cast  iron  in  tho  molten 
state,  which  was  fearful  to  look  at.  I  trembled 
involantarily  in  making  the  trial,  but  both 
hands  escaped  nnli^Jared."  The  subject  is  fully 
treated  in  Bonchardat's  Phynque  elimentairt 
(Paris,  1861).  The  sudden  formadon  of  vapor 
prodooed  by  the  apherolda  aaraming  the  gaaeoos 
st.ite  fw  tho  TTTctallic  snrfaco  is  roi  lo  1,  is  prob- 
ably one  of  tho  causes  of  the  expiu-niun  of  steam 
boilers.  When  these  have  become  overheated 
by  doficienoy  of  water,  that  which  is  next  intro- 
duced 13  likely  to  assume  tho  spheroidal  lorm. 
As  more  is  added  tho  metal  is  cooled,  and  the 

gfaMoida  suddenly  borst  into  vapor,  every  oubio 
ot  prodndng  1,700  enUoftet  of  atenn. 
EV  ARTS,  .Jeremiaii,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, bom  in  Sunderland,  Vt^  FeK  ^  1T81, 
died  in  Charieston,  S.  0.,  May  10,  1831.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  colle^  in  1S02,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  tcooliiiig,  oommMwed 
the  study  of  law  in  New  Haven.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1806,  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  N'ew  Haven  for  about  4  years,  and  then 
undertook  the  editing  of  the  Ponopliat,"  a  re* 
Bgiona  nunithly  magazine  pnblbbed  atBoiton. 
In  1812  ho  w:i3  cliosen  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  corainiiisioiieni  for  foreign  mis> 
siona,  and  in  1820,  when  the  "  Panoplist  was 
discontinued,  and  the  "Missionary  Herald" 
waa  issued  by  the  buard  in  its  stead,  lie  took 
duu^  of  the  latter  periodical.  He  was  chnnca 
com^ponding  lecretaiy  of  the  board  in  1821, 
retaining  that  office  until  Ms  deatli.  He  wrote 
24  essays  on  the  rights  of  tho  Indians,  under 
the  signature  of  William  Penn,"  whieh  were 
pabfimed  la  1889.— 49ee  "Memoirs  of  Jeremiah 
Evans,"  by  E.  C.  Tracy  (8vo.,  Boston,  1«46). 

EVE,  the  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife. 
Il  b  derived  from  a  word  that  signifies  life,  and 
was  applied  to  lier  as  "  the  mother  of  all  living." 
She  was  created  to  bo  a  lieln  meet  for  Adam, 
and  was  placed  by  God  with  him  in  Eden ;  but 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and 
tasting  and  leading  Adam  to  ttato  thelorblddea 


fhilt,  was  with  him  driven  ftifli  ftom  paradiae^ 
and  was  doomed  to  many  sorrows  and  suflfap* 
ings,  especially  in  tho  birth  of  her  ot&iM'ing. 

EVECTION  (Ut.  ettctio,  acariTing  oat),  the 
principal  perturbation  of  the  moon  in  longi- 
tudes, causing  her  to  be  altenmtely  nearly  8 
times  hw  ow  n  breadth  in  a(l\  ii[i(  o  rvf,  jinw  be- 
hind, her  mean  place.  The  fact  of  evectiou  waa 
discovered  by  Ptolemy,  bat  omwe  was  un- 
known before  tho  law  of  gravitation  was  dis- 
covered. It  arises  from  the  diaturbinff  induenoe 
of  thfl  mn,  altematdf  6kn||aCiag  1^  noon^ 
orbit,  or  reducing  its  eccentrjctty,  accordini?  as 
the  end  or  side  of  tho  orbit  is  toward  the  sua. 

EVELYN,  JoHK,  an  Ivu^'lish  author,  born  in 
Wotton^Soney,  Oct  dl,  1620,  died  Feb.  27, 1706. 
llewaa«dlMMlted  MtBuiol  oollege,  Oxford,  and 
then  bf^ran  to  study  law  in  tlie  Mi>MU'  Ti.nnjili'. 
He  served  for  a  short  time  in  1641  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Hefeherlands,  retnmed  to  England  as  the 
civil  war  was  breaking  out,  and  joined  the  royal 
armv,  but  after  the  king's  retreat  to  Glouoee- 
ter  left  England  to  travel  through  France  and 
Italy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1G51,  assirted 
in  the  restoration  of 1 680,  and  was  received  wIA 
favor  at  tho  court  of  Charles  H.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  rojal  society  in  1063,  and  • 
nember  of  the  first  oonneil.  Upon  tho  breakteg 

out  of  the  Dutch  war  two  roars  later,  ho  was 
named  one  of  the  commissioticrs  to  tend  the  sick 
and  the  wounded,  and  attended  to  his  charge  dni^ 
inp-  nil  the  raping  of  tho  plague.  In  1064  the  Eng:- 
lish  naval  commissioners  dreaded  a  scarcity  of 
naval  timber  in  the  country,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  rojii  aooielj  Evelyn  wrote  his  "  Sylva,  or 
a  Blaeoom  on  Forest  Trees,  and  IboPropagatlon 
of  Timber  in  liis  Majesty's  Dominions,  a  work 
which  induced  many  landholders  to  plant  an  im- 
mense number  of  young  oalc  trees,  whioh  fhmish- 
ed  the  ship  yards  of  the  next  century.  Ho  pub- 
lished several  other  popular  works  on  learned 
solrfseti,  onjpilnilnR  sculpture,  arcliitecture,  and 
meoals,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to 
treat  gardening  and  planting  scientifically.  The 
most  vahiablo  of  his  works  is  a  diary,  in  wliich, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  related  tho 
ovonts  in  whtbh  be  was  interertsd.  This  was 
published  in  1818,  and  contains  a  liri^n  variety 
of  curious  and  minute  information  concerning 
the  manners  and  soelety  of  the  last  half  of  tho 
17th  ccntnry.  An  enlar|»ed  e<Vttinn  bns  recent- 
ly been  issued  in  Loudon  by  Juiiu  i'orster  (4 
vols.  18.5I0. 

EVERDINGEN,  Auunr  vair,  a  Dotoh  kod> 
scape  painter,  h(^m  in  AUtmssr  in  16S1,  died 
there  in  IfiT.').  Ho  excelled  in  painting  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  Having  been  shipwreck- 
ed on  tm  eoflst  of  Iforway  during  a  v<7age 
to  the  Baltic,  he  employed  the  time  while  tlie 
vessel  was  repairing  in  making  sketches  of 
rocks,  waterfidls,  and  other  prominent  featmas 
of  a  mountainous  conntry.  liis  sea  pieces,  par- 
ticnlarly  those  in  which  storms  are  represented, 
are  very  effective,  being  painted  with  a  broad, 
firae  pencil,  and  carefully  colored.  Ue  also  ex- 
Miied  is  sa  otoher,  and  sieenfesd  npwscd  of  100 
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print?  of  Xorwcgian  soenery,  bcsMo  a  series  of 
60  illualratious  to  tLe  fublo  of  "  Reynard  tho 

EVERETT,  AuxAKABR  Jhu^  aa  Amoricaa 
diploDMtfflt  and  imn  of  lettms,  bora  fai  Botton, 

March  19,  1792,  died  in  Canton,  China,  May 
S9, 1647.  Uis  faik^t  Ui«  Rev.  Oliver  Everett, 
wat  aetdefl  over  a  obnrdi  in  Boston  from  tho 
time  of  Ilia  entefiog  upon  tho  ministry  till  1792, 
when  in  oonsequenoe  of  declining  health  he  gave 
npbia  clmrgc,  and  retired  to  the  ncighhoring 
town  of  Dorchester,  where  the  remainder  <^  hi* 
life  was  passed.  Ilia  son  entered  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  180G  with 
tbe  highest  hoaors  of  hit  doM,  although  ho 
waa  the  youngest  of  ita  membaca.  After  laaving 
college  he  poisaed  a  year  as  assistant  teacher  in 
Phillips  acatlemy  in  Exeter,  N.  II.  Then  re- 
moving to  IJoston,  he  began  the  r-tudy  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  and  be- 
oame  a  member  of  a  literary  club  by  which  a 
periodical  called  the  "  Monthly  Anthology''  was 
conducted.  When  Mr.  Adams  went  aa  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in  1809,  Mr.  Everett 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  2  years  in  liis 
fimUy,  attachod  to  the  lotion.  lie  paaaed  tho 
winter  of  I6II0IS  in  fiifi^aiid,  made  %  riiort 
visit  to  Paris  in  the  t^pring  of  1812,  and  camo 
home  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Upon  his 
reiDrn  he  commenced  the  praotiee  9t  the  law  in 
Boston.  His  i>n)fo.'sHion,  however,  ocr»i[)ied  an 
inferior  placo  in  lii.s  .itlections  to  botli  literature 
and  politics.  He  contributed  urticle^i  to  some 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  wrote  for  one 
of  tlie  Boston  Jonrnals  a  series  of  political  ptipe  rn, 
in  which,  in  o|)|)osit i*  n  t<>  tin-  uiinniit  public 
sentiment  around  him,  he  sutituitied  the  policy 
of  tho  administration  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britnin.  A  discourse  pronounced  by  him  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Ka|)|ia  society  of  Harvard  coUege, 
in  which  he  called  in  qnestion  the  justice  or 
some  of  Burke's  strictures  tipon  the  French  rev- 
olution, attracted  some  attention  and  comment. 
At  the  ch'so  of  the  war,  wlicn  Mr.  Eustis  of 
MassacbnseUa  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Everett  aooompanied  Inm  as 
secretary  of  lo^t  if  ion  ;  hut  after  a  year  or  two  of 
service  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  rettrement  of  Mr.  £o»tUs  he  was  appointed 
Ids  snrrcs«or.  ^rtth  the  rank  o(  fhartjc  iraj'ii  i rn. 
Ho  coutiuued  iu  ihii  post  from  1818  to  1824. 
His  official  duties  were  not  onerous,  and  his 
l^re  honrs  were  given  to  the  preparation  of  a 
worlc  wliieh  traa  published  in  1SS1,  in  London 
and  Boston,  under  tlio  title  of  "  Europe,  or  a 
General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the 
Trindpal  Fower^  with  Conjeetareson their  Fo- 
ture  Prospect^.''  This  work  attracted  much 
attention,  and  earned  for  its  author  considerable 
reputation,  both  at  iMNDe  and  ahroad.  Some  of 
the  English  critioa  were  nnwiiling  to  believe  that 
on  essay  written  fn  rach  excellent  English  could 
Lave  [trocceded  from  the  pen  of  a  foreijnier.  It 
was  translated  into  German  bj  Prof.  Jacobi,  of 
the  Uttiver!iit7  of  Halle,  and  anbseqnently  into 
ItondkaadSiMididi.  laooeofthaahivtenel 


this  work  he  reoommends  a  total  absti  npHf^  from 
the  seizare  of  private  proi>erty  at  aea  ik>  the  only 
jn{*t  iniil  (  oiinUtent  plan  of  maritime  warfare;  a 
.practioal  resole  to  which  the  woiidia  Agood  dsiA 
jiearer  now  than  itwaawliett  Kr.  Emett  so^- 
pested  it.  In  lf^2'2  ho  puMl'^hed  uL  T.( nulon  and 
Boston  a  work  entillea  "New  Ideea  on  Popo- 
lation,  with  Pweinorlu  on  tlieiniaorlee  of  Godwin 
an<}  Yfihhv.-i''  in  which  he  controverts  tJie  well 
known  views  of  Malthos  on  population,  and  con- 
tends that  increase  of  population  leads  to  a  rela- 
tive abondanoe,  and  not  a  relative  scarcity,  of 
tlte  means  of  sobastenoe.  When  the  work  was 
ready,  Mr.  P>vero(t  vit.ited  London  for  llie  pur- 
pose  <^  canyiog  it  throogh  the  press,  and  while 
there  he  aaw  and  eonvwsed  with  Mr.  Malthoa 

upon  the  suhjr'^t  rf^}iO  (^i'Tv  renro  lict  ween  them. 
Tlieir  discussions  were  courteous,  inj-piriiig  each 
party  with  respect  for  tho  other,  but  leaving eadi 
only  more  fully  confirmed  in  own  vievx-s. 
During  his  residence  in  the  isetiierljuids  Mr. 
Everett  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
North  American  Eeview,"  mosfclj  Vfon  sob- 
jocu  drawn  from  French  literatore.  In  1824  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  paasod  the  fc^owlng  winter  at  booMw 
In  1^  he  waa  appointed  bjr  M r.  AdanM,  ibm 
recently  elected  president,  minister  plenipoteo- 
tiory  to  Spain,  and  remained  in  that  post  tiU 
1699.  At  that  time  tho  independence  of  the 
revolted  S()anish  c(>li)nie<i  in  America  had  been 
recuguiicd  by  tho  United  States,  but  not  by 
Spain,  or  by  any  of  the  European  states.  Mr. 
Everett,  as  the  representative  of  tlie  onlj  |p>ven- 
ment  tltat  had  aoniowledged  the  independenee 
of  the  South  Aniericnn  republics,  hec.iiue  the 
medinm  of  communication  between  them  and 
their  mother  oonntiy,  and  in  some  sort  their 
virtual  represent^ttivc.  This  imposed  upon  him 
a  great  amount  ot  additional  labor,  and  often 
threw  him  into  poritiooa  reqiniring  much  tact 
and  discretion.  On  one  occasion,  whea  n  Oo> 
lombian  privateer,  among  the  crew  of  wliich 
were  several  American  citizens,  had  been  wreck- 
ed upon  the  coast  of  Spoioiand  tho  crew  seixed 
hj  the  goreroment,  Ur.  Everett,  throngh  his 
personal  inflnonoe  with  the  kinp,  prncxiret!  t!io 
release  of  the  Americans,  and  causetl  theju  to  be 
sent  home.  Thuugli  the  duties  of  his  po»t  were 
arduous,  and  require<l  hahit-s  of  repilar  ind-^try 
for  tho  sncoesfiful  discharge  of  them,  'Sit.  cr- 
ett  did  not,  while  in  Madrid,  neglect  the  claims 
of  literatore.  Beside  several  papers  oootriboted 
to  the  *Korth  Americaa  Review,**  be  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "America,  or  a  Henend  Survey 
of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Principal  Poweis 
of  the  Western  Continent,  with  Coiuectnres  on 
their  Future  Pro  rc  f  "  ^Philadelphia,  1827; 
London,  1828).  Tins  wn.*  intended  as  a  comple- 
ment to  his  former  publication  on  Enrope,  and 
to  trace  the  further  srowth  and  development  of 
the  political  ideas  which  had  taken  sliope  upon 
the  fall  of  Xaj)oleon.  The  elevation  of  Enpland 
into  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  [tower,  the  compar* 
atlTO  decline  of  Austria,  Spun,  and  Franee,  the 
reoent  appeanaeaof  two  enmmandim  nation^ 
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BoBibi  and  tih«  XJnfted  States,  and  aomo  stpccu- 
htions  upon  the  histoiy  and  proqiecta  of  the 
QoQth  American  repablics,  formed  the  leading 
{ovir-i,  of  discussion  in  this  work,  which,  liko  ita 
predeceesoi%  waa  transiatcd  into  the  German, 
neocii,  and  Smmfah  JanguagM.  Ba  waaalways 
ready  to  eraploy  his  official  influence  in  aiding 
the  literary  researches  of  others.  He  invited 
Mr.  Inrtng  to  Madrid,  madtt  him  an  attachi  to 
his  legation,  and  cnconragod  him  in  those 
studies  in  Sjianish  history  and  biography 
which  subsequently  boro  such  rich  fruit.  lie 
aho  aided  Mr.  Preocott  in  prooorinff  materiala 
Ibr  the  history  of  Verdhwnd  and  nabena,  ft 
service  acknowledged  by  that  distinguished 
historian  in  his  preface  to  that  work.  In  the 
mtnmn  of  he  returned  home,  and  a^ 
snmed  the  rlmrgo  of  the  "  N'orth  American 
Review"  as  e<litor  and  proprietor.  For  about  6 
years  ho  conducted  this  periodical  with  marked 
ability.  The  subjects  which  he  discussed  ranged 
over  a  wide  field,  embracing  politics,  political 
economy,  metaphvsics,  and  literature.  lie  dc- 
teded  in  several  elaborate  papers  the  policy  of 
tb»  Menda  of  the  American  system,  so  eaified, 
by  which  domestic  mannfacttircs  were  to  be 
stimulated  by  duties  upon  foreign  imports. 
Some  articles,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  coarse 
and  policy  of  the  federal  and  doinoorntic  parties 
fhjm  a  historical  point  of  observation,  are 
among  tfie  ablest  of  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
Be  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  Maasachoaetta 
In  1830,  and  continaed  a  member  of  that  or  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  for  the  ensuing  5 
years.  He  took  an  active  and  controlling  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  each  leglslatme  of  wnleh 
he  was  a  member.  In  1833  ho  attended  the 
tariff  convention  held  at  New  York,  and  as 
dhatrmon  of  a  oommitteo  of  that  body,  pre- 
pared the  memorial  which  was  presented  in 
their  name  to  congress  at  its  next  session.  This 
i^  a  very  aMe  exinisition  of  tlio  poK^  of  tlio 
Mends  of  a  protective  torUL  He  nad  thns  far 
heen  a  nemmr  of  the  wMg  or  natfona!  repnb- 
liban  party,  anrl  had  drafted  theadJrcHS!  reported 
bv  the  convention  which  in  1881  nominated 
Mr,  Clay  for  the  presidency;  but  daring  the 
2d  term  of  Gen.  Jackson's  presidency,  ana  after 
the  proclamation  against  uuUitication,  lio  bo- 
came  an  adherent  of  the  national  administra> 
tioa;  patting  himself  again,  as  he  had  done  in 
early  manhood,  in  opposition  to  the  controlling 
public  sentiment  aroiinJ  liim.  In  1836,  bcinj^a 
resident  of  Koxbary,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
itonoeratie  party  wr  congress,  and  agnn  in 
HM  aad  1840 ;  but  in  each  of  the  contests  he 
''tnb  onsnocessful.  In  1840  ho  avos  despatched 
bj  the  government  upon  a  cnnfidentiaJ  mission 
tothe^andof  Cub.'i,  nnd  jiu^'^od  2  months  at 
Bivana,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  intru.sted 
to  him.  In  the  antunm  of  the  same  year  he 
Vlttt  Main  to  l^a^duoDon  orivate  business,  and 
ivUIe  tnere  he  raorfred  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
amor  of  Louisiana,  requesting  hira,  in  the  name 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Jefferson  college  in 
IfcBftatcta^  toMnnathe  prcaldcB^r  cf  thai  iB> 


stitofloB.  After  some  deliberatioa  he  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  entered  npon  the  duties  of 
tlie  of&ce  in  Jane,  1841.  His  declining  health 
compelled  him,  after  a  short  period,  to  resign 
his  trust,  and  return  to  the  north.  Uialiteraiyao* 
tivity  alwayfl  contimied  mritoilnMied.  Hewaa 
an  ocrriMional  contributor  to  the  *' Demorratic 
Keview,''totlio  "Boston  Quarterly  Review," and 
the  "  Boston  MiaoeDany,"  a  periodical  edited  by 
one  of  his  nephews.  A  duodecimo  volume  of 
selections  from  his  critical  and  niiscellaneous 
essays  was  published  in  Boston  in  1845,  and  a 
2d  aeries  appeared  in  1847.  A  small  vdnma 
of  poems,  original  and  translated,  was  pnhlMied 
by  him  in  New  York  in  1S45.  In  the  satno 
year  he  received  from  President  Polk  the  ap- 
pobtment  of  oomraisaiioner  to  China,  and  set 
out  for  his  post  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  on 
arriving  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  his  infirm  health 
compelled  him  to  return  home.  He  sailed  a 
second  time  in  1846,  and  arrived  safely  in  Can- 
ton. His  varions  caltivation,  his  acquaintance 
with  oriental  literature,  his  knowledge  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  and  socieUr,  and  hi)  uie  habits 
of^  observation,  enabled  hfm  to  torn  to  the  best 
account  the  advantnges  of  his  position  ;  and  had 
not  a  disease  of  long  standing  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  he  would  ondoabtedly  have  enriched 
the  literature  of  his  country  with  contributions 
equal  in  value,  and  8Ui>erior  in  popular  interest, 
to  any  of  the  former  productions  of  his  pen. 
Beside  the  writings  which  we  have  above 
enumerated,  Jb,  ICverett  oonlrfboled  a  lift  of 
Joseph  Warren  to  the  first  scries  of  Sparks's 
'*  American  Biography,"  and  of  Patrick  Henry 
to  the  second,  in  Oct.  1816,  he  married  Laore- 
tia,  daughter  of  Jnd^'o  Oliver  reabo<ly,  of  Exe- 
ter, a  lady  who  survives  him.  Mr.  PLvorctt 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  that  tho 
United  States  has  ever  given  birth  to.  His  mind 
was  not  marked  by  originality  and  creative  pow- 
er, but  was  characterized  by  rornjirchcnsiveness 
and  breadth,  an  uncommon  power  both  of  analysia 
and  generaltBatfam,  Ivmlnons  method,  aeenrate 
discrimination,  and  clear  statement.  It  was  phi- 
losophical in  its  stnicturu  and  training,  and  he 
never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
applying  tho  e«t8entlal  principles  of  politics  and 

government  to  existing  systems,  and  pointing  out 
ow  far  they  conformed  to,  and  how  far  they  fell 
short  of.  an  ideal  standard.  Hia  occasional  essaja 
on  psy etiological  subjects  ahowed  a  metaphyrfiMl 
faculty  of  no  mean  order.  In  his  purely  literary 
easaya  he  succeeded  better  in  solid  research  and 
enwUl  statement  than  in  the  treatment  of  airy 
and  sportive  themes.  Tliero  was  a  want  of 
lightness  and  ease  in  tho  movements  of  his 
mind,  of  which  be  was  himself,  apparentlj,  not 
always  fully  aware.  His  industry  was  great 
and  his  powers  of  acquisition  were  equally  so,  and 
thus  his  attainments  were  very  large  and  varions. 
As  apnblio  roan,  he  was  a  vigorous  debater  and 
a  jndfoiooe  counMnor ;  hot  he  was  not  remark- 
ahlo  for  tliat  nameless  and  indefinable  personal 
iuducnoe  over  others  which  secures  to  some 
nan  »  powarvrcr  thair  Matampocaiiaa  qaita 
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inexplicable  to  those  vrho  come  after  them, 
and  judge  of  tlicin  by  tho  ruonumeiita  which 
tlicy  have  left  behind.  The  value  of  his  pen 
aod  i^teech  was  acknowk^ged  by  hu  political 
•MMdatoa;  htrt  inferior  men  had  a  larger  share 
ill  the  direction  ojkI  dipc  ii>lino  of  the  pfir*y.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  was  always  heard  Av  itU  at- 
tentkm  and  respect;  his  matter  was  sure  to  be 
"ivciitrlity,  pind,  and  carefully  prepared ;  lusface 
wiis  digiiiiicd,  intellectual,  and  expres8i?e|  and 
lighted  up  with  fine  dork  eyes;  wA  ]^  ffliee 
was  not  very  flexible,  and  his  temperameot  was 
not  saflBdently  ardent  to  secure  for  hini,  witli- 
cjur  \  i.stble  effort,  tlio  animation  which  the  pop- 
ular taste  demands.  His  private  life  was  witu« 
out  a  itdn.  He  wm  find  of  society,  and  always 
able  and  willing  to  draw  lil>eriUly  upon  the 
capacioiT^  stures  of  his  memory  for  the  instmo- 
tion  ana  •  luert^niMot  of  the  social  drdo. 

EVERETT,  Edward,  an  American statcsraan, 
orator,  and  man  of  letters,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
April  1 1^  1794.  He  entered  Ilarrard  ooUcge  in 
1807,  at  the  early  age  of  18,  and  was  gndoated 
)n  course  in  1811,  with  the  highest  honors,  in  a 
class  containing  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  abilitv.  While  an  uiidefgraduate,he  was  the 
principal  conductor  of  a  maija^ine  published  by 
the  students,  called  the  "Harvard  Lyceum." 
He  left  behind  him  at  the  college  a  very  brilliant 
TepvletiiHi  aa  *  acholar  and  writer,  which  long 
•  llngerad  there  in  tradition.  For  some  time 
aftt-T  leaving'  i  '  Hf  lie  was  employed  there  as 
a  tutor,  at  tho  same  time  pursuing  his  studios  in 
diTinity,  the  profeaaioii  whtab  be  liadaeleeted. 
In  1812  he  delivered  a  spirited  poem  before  the 
Fhi  Beta  Kappa  society  on  American  poets.  In 
1813  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Brattle 
street  church  in  Boston,  filling  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Buckmioster. 
He  immediately  won  great  admiration  by  the  elo- 
qneaoe  and  power  of  his  pulpitdiaooaiiei.  InlSH 
lie  pnUUieda  work  eafitled  '^Deltooeof  Obrb- 
tianity,"  against  the  work  of  George  Bethnne 
Engliiih,  entitled  the  Grounds  of  Christianity 
ExaminiBd,  by  comparing  the  New  Testament 
with  the  Old."  In  the  same  year  be  was  cbos<.'n 
by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college  to  fill  the 
chur  of  Greek  literature,  a  profe9.«orB!iip  then 
reoently  craated  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  Sam- 
nd  Eliot  With  a  view  of  qualifying  himself 
for  tlie  iluties  of  tlii-  jost,  he  entered  upon  an 
extended  course  of  European  travel  and  atudji 
leaving  home  In  the  spring  of  1816,  and  retttriH 
mg  m  the  autumn  of  1819.  After  a  brief  stay 
iu  Eugland,  he  proceedutl  to  the  university  of 
GOttingen,  where  he  remained  for  2  years.  In 
the  winter  of  1817-'18  he  was  at  Pari?.  In  the 
spring  of  1818  ho  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day.  including  Scott^  Byron,  Jeffiwy, 
Campbell,  Uaokintosh,  Bomilly,  and  IhiTy.  He 
spent  a  day  or  two  under  Soott*s  ho-i  ii  il  U  of 
at  Abbotsford.  ReturniDg  to  the  continent,  he 
paaeed  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  thence  made  a 
Jofuaegr  Into  Gteeoe^  i^iiiiiing  thrmigli  Wal> 


lacbia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna.  Dtiring  his  res- 
idence in  Euroi>e,  bis  range  of  study  embraced 
the  ancient  claissics,  the  modern  languages  the 
histoiry  and  principles  of  the  oivU  and  pBhlie 
law  as  then  profeaaed  in  the  Gennan  funfeni- 
lies,  rm  !  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
exUting  political  system  of  Europe.  Upon  his 
return  home,  be  entered  upon  the  dotiea  of  hia 
professorship.  He  gave  a  now  impnl^e  to  the 
study  of  cls^icol  literature  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liant lectures  upon  Greek  literature  and  ancient 
artifintdeliveredtotheatadentaat  Caml»idgek 
and  aftorward  repeated  before  large  andieoMn 
in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  ed> 
itorsbip  of  the  "North  American  Review,^ 
wfaieh  he  oondoeted  tiU  18S4.  Hb  object  in 
assuming  the  charge  of  tbln  periodim]  to 
imbue  it  with  a  thoroughly  ualioaiJ  ^pi^it ;  and 
in  pnnuance  of  it,  he  eonttlbuted  a  series  of 
articles  in  wliich  this  conntry  was  defended  with 
greiit  spirit  against  the  shallow  and  flip  pant  at- 
tacks of  several  foreign  travellers,  lie  alM> 
found  tioM  to  prepare  and  publish  a  tranalatinn 
of  Bnttman^  Orede  Orammar.  In  1884  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  that  il(  f  iirtmrnt  of  de- 
monfltraUve  oratory,  which  bo  has  uac^  culti- 
vuted  with  such  signal  success,  by  the  delivery 
of  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappri  soci- 
ety on  tlie  "  Circumstances  favorable  to  the 
Progreea  of  Literature  in  America."  An  im- 
mense audience  came  to  hoar  him,  attracted 
partly  by  his  own  fame,  and  partly  by  the  widi 
to  behold  I>afflyette,  who  was  present  at  the  or- 
ator's ude.  He  was  heard  with  the  gretttest 
enthnriaam  and  delight.  Oar  own  reoouectioDa 
confirm  the  strong  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
"Christian  Examioer"  for  Nov.  1850;  "The 
sympathies  of  his  audience  went  with  him  in  a 
nii-hing  stream,  as  he  pmnted,  in  glowing  hoes, 
tlie  political,  social,  and  literary  future  of  our 
country.  They  drank  with  tliirsty  ears  liis 
rapid  seoeralizations  and  hia  ^Murkliog  rhetorio. 
The  whole  assembly  put  on  one  eoontenanoe  of 
admiration  and  assent.  As  with  skilful  and  fly- 
ing hand  the  orator  ran  over  tlie  chords;  of  na- 
tional pride  and  patriotic  feeling,  every  bosom 
throbbed  in  unison  to  liis  touch;  and  when  the 
fervid  declamation  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
was  terminated  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  j>er- 
sonal  address  to  Lafayette,  his  hearera  were  left 
in  a  state  of  emotion  far  too  deep  for  tomakn- 
ous  applause."  This  was  tlie  first  of  a  series  of 
discourses  pronounced  by  Mr.  Everett  on  pub- 
lie  ooeaalona  between  that  time  and  the  present 
embracing  every  variety  of  topic  oonnectea 
with  our  national  history,  character,  and  proe- 
pccta,  and  whioh  oombine  in  an  eminent  dcgiee 
the  pccnlifir  rbarm  of  popular  oratory,  with 
those  suiisiiiiiiiid  merits  of  thouglit  and  sivle 
which  bear  the  cold  criticism  of  the  closiet.  Mr. 
Everett'a  nnblie  life  began  in  18^  when  be  wai 
nom  bated  and  elected  to  eongresa  by  the  eoo> 
stituencQf  of  the  di  t  ia  which  he  resided. 
His  nomination  was  mode  without  his  being 
consnlted,  and  waa  n  apontaneoos  movement  on 
the  pait  of  the  jonng  men  of  hk  diatriot)  alinoii 
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■MlOUt  distinotioo  of  pnrtr.  Ho  WftS  Tiimndf, 
as  might  uaturallj  be  ex(>ect«d,  a  supporter  of 
the  adminiatratioo  of  Mr.  AdniM,  then  Joat 
elected  presideot.  Mr.  Everett  served,  by  snc- 
cc&^ivo  re^lectiouB^  10  years  in  cougresa;  and 
daring  the  whole  period  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  at  that  time  in  the  honse. 
In  the  20th  CODgr*^*^  though  generally  acting 
with  tlM  miiKHityi  he  was  cbainaaa  of  that 
miMDWXw,  luiTi^g  twflii  Mleet«d  fbr  tiurt  poal 
WtiM  democratic  speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
^nqfittbi.  He  alao  held  a  place  on  all  the  most 
tmportuik  Mleefe  eoomUtlaai  ndaad  wbfle  he  was 
in  congTP*^,  and  in  pvory  instance  he  was 
lected  to  draw  ciihcr  iliw  niMjority  or  minority 
report.  In  the  19th  oongreaa,  though  then  just 
aieetgd  to  the  house,  and  thejronngest  mMnber 
of  the  eommttteeof  Ibrdgn  affldra,  ne  drew  the 
celebrated  report  on  tlie  Panama  mission,  tlo 
leading  measure  of  tliat  session.  In  the  20th 
congress,  forming  with  Mr.  John  Sergeant  of 
Phiudelphia  the  Tninority  of  the  wcYl-lcnown 
r^eochment  coinniitt<^e,  he  drew  up  all  those 
portions  of  its  report  which  relate  to  the  depart- 
ments of  state  and  of  war.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  select  committee,  during  Mr.  Adams's 
presidency,  on  tho  Georgia  controversy,  and 
waa  alwi^s  zealoos  and  promioeot  in  hia  efibrta 
to  ieeore  good  treotment  to  the  Todtant.  He 
jtoeirtbe  report  for  the  committee  in  fi  .  or  of 
the  heirs  of  Fulton.  With  Gov.  Elkworth  of 
Cuniiecticiit  he  formed  the  minority  of  the 
bank  investigating  comTnittce  winch  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  in  1884,  aiid  drew  up  the  minority 
r^x>rt.  He  wrote  tlie  minority  report  of  the 
eommittee  of  foreign  relations  upon  the  contro- 
Tersy  with  Prance  In  the  spring  of  1836,  and 
(i><>k  a  loading  piirt  in  tho  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject, lie  made  two  or  three  reports  on  the  aob- 
3eet  of  the  ehdma  ef  Ajnerieen  eiehnna  on  fue^ 
eign  powers,  for  spoliations  r  nnTnittffl  on  our 
commerce  during  the  French  coutlncntAi  system, 
and  continued  the  discussion  further  in  the 
**  Xorlh  American  Review."  He  .'tlwfi)-^  served 
oa  the  library  committee,  and  penenilly  on  that 
for  jMiblic  buildings.  In  1827  ho  addressed 
n  aenea  of  letteni  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  eolo- 
nial  trade,  which  were  extensively  read.  In  the 
eununcr  of  1829.  in  t!io  congres'^ional  vacation, 
1m»  mude  an  extensive  tour  thrungh  the  south- 
wealern  and  western  states,  and  waa  every- 
where received  with  marked  distinction.  At 
I^toiihviiie,  at  Lexington,  and  at  the  Yellow 
Springs  in  Obio^  be  WM  complimented  with  pub- 
lic dinneri^  and  oharmed  liia  boeta  by  beaoti- 
fhl  specimens  of  that  species  of  eloquence  in 
which  he  is  generally  admitted  to  holu  tho  first 
place  among  Ms  coatemporariea.  The  points 
ef  Ifr.  ETeret^eoongreasional  eereerwhioh  we 
have  indicated  form  but  a  small  part  of  his  la- 
bors and  services  in  tho  huiiiie  of  reprosenta- 
fivee.  He  waa  a  £uthfnl  and  assiduous  attend- 
ant of  the  sessions,  and  a  diligent  observer  of 
the  pro<'oedings  of  that  body.  He  was  a  fro- 
^oeot  hni  not  nn  obtrulve  debater.  Hie 


speeches  were  cereftilly  prepared,  full  of  infor- 
mation, weighty  in  substance,  polished  in  foniL 
and  perfectly  free  from  those  indecomma  ana 
personalities  which  sometiraee  deface  oongres- 
HioDal  debates.  In  his  attention  to  the  private 
affairs  of  his  constituents  he  waaalwftys  prompt 
and  patient.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  public 
business  during  his  congressional  life,  his  regu- 
lar and  inflexible  habits  '  ■['  industry  enabled  him 
to  find  time  for  literary  labor.  Beside  the  ekb> 
omte  pnhlie  addreasee  whieh  he  oeeeeknelly 
delivered,  he  prepared  several  article.s  of  high 
merit  for  tha  ''North  American  ileview.'* 
Amonf  tliem  may  he  mentioned  with  particu- 
lar commendation  a  paper  in  the  number  for 
Oct.  1830,  ill  which  the  South  Carolina  doctrmo 
of  nullification  is  discnssed  and  controverted 
withmaaterlyabiUty.  TothisartioleMr.Mad- 
1wm*B  letter  on  the  subjec  t,  addressed' to  Mr. 
Everett,  was  with  the  author's  j>erini-sii>ii  u|v 
pended.  In  the  autumn  of  16M  ho  declined 
a  renomination  to  congress,  as  his  politioel 
friend.*?  in  Mns'achusctt.*!  were  desirous  of  pre- 
seutiiig  Ilia  name  as  candidate  fur  the  otiice  of 
governor,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  enaning  eUx^on.  He  waa  iitf> 
terward  8  times  rejected,  holding  the  ex- 
ecutive office  4  years.  His  administration  was 
dignified,  useful,  and  populer.  Among  thte 
neaanres  wbtoh  marked  the  period  of  his  oCD« 
cinl  fk^'rvioe  were  the  subscription  of  the  state 
to  the  6tock  of  the  Western  railroad,  the  organ- 
ixation  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  normal  schools,  the  scientific 
and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  slute,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  revision 
of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  diaobarge  of  what 
may  be  called  the  eermionlal  dntiea  of  hla  ata- 
tion,  Gov.  Everett  wits  eminently  happy.  His 
manner  in  presiding  was  dignified,  gracctiul,  and 
eenrteooa.  To  the  nataru  deaire  of  his  eon- 
Btitnenta  to  hear  him  speak  he  responded  with 
the  most  good-natured  readiness,  aiul  liic  many 
occasional  speeclies  he  delivered  were  uniformly 
spirited  and  happy.  In  the  antnmn  of  1889, 
after  an  animated  struggle,  he  wm  deftated  by 
Marcus  Morton  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Re- 
lieved  from  public  duty^  he  waa  led  by  the  state 
of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  family  to  visit 
Europe  a  second  time.  lie  mailed  with  his 
family  in  June,  1H40.  They  pasMjd  the  sum- 
mer in  Franco,  and  the  following  winter  in 
Italy,  most  of  it  in  Florence  and  ita  neighbor- 
hood. He  intended  to  pass  another  winter  in 
Italy,  but  the  course  of  political  events  at  home 
interfered  with  his  purpose,  and  sent  him  upon 
a  new  path  of  public  duty.  Gen.  Harrison  waa 
chosen  president  in  18+0,  and  Mr.  TVcb-^tiT,  tho 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Everett's  wann  pcr^iuiial 
and  polmeal  friend,  peroeived  hia  eminent  fit- 
ness to  represent  the  cotmtry  at  the  court  of 
Bt.  James,  and  to  this  pu«t  lie  wai>  accordingly 
appdnted.  Oar  relations  with  England  at  that 
time  were  grave.  The  controversy  tonohiw 
the  north-eaatem  boundary,  which  finr  hatf 
a  eentaxjr  bad  iMon  a  ml^Ieet  of  dmbreno^ 
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Bccmed  to  have  reached  n  point  beyond  which 
an  amicable  adjustment  was  hopelefls.  The  re- 
cent burning  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of 
HcLeod,  had  inflamed  the  public  mind  iu  both 
countries.  Tho  case  of  the  Creole,  and  ques- 
tions comiocted  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  were 
also  elements  of  irritation.  AuMiioaa  twmIs 
had  been  seized  and  detained  by  Biitiflh  oniiaen 
on  the  coa^t  of  Africa.  Tlio  cunfidenoe  reposed 
lit  him  bf  the  administration  at  home  was  shown 
Ij  tihe  fttoi  llmt  he  was  tent  to  Londoii  to  dis- 
cn:^s  all  tlicsG  questions  without  any  specific  in- 
structiouB  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  but  every  thing  was  left  to  his  own  un- 
fettered judtrment.  Eiitcrinp  at  onco  Tipon  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties,  he 
iustificu  bv  his  ability,  discretion,  and  tact,  tho 
urge  ooimdenoe  which  hod  been  reposed  in 
Um.  Thoagh  the  Mttlement  of  the  north-eest- 
em  boundary,  and  of  the  Oregon  que?tioT\  v.-iv-^ 
transferred  to  Washington  by  the  appuiutment 
of  Lovd  Aahbvrton  as  ^woIaI  ambassador,  yet 
many  important  questions  were  lefl  in  Mr.  Ev- 
erett's charge.  Among  the  most  imuorUmt 
was  that  tn^ving  the  eonitraotioii  of  the  first 
article  of  the  convention  between  the  two 
eonntries  on  tho  subject  of  the  fisheries.  Mr. 
Everett  secured  for  our  lii^honnen  the  lon^;  dis- 

Bited  right  to  take  fish  in  the  bay  of  f  undy. 
e  proenred  at  varioma  tfaneai  and  In  the  faoe 
of  ^-^reat  ohstack?,  the  release  from  the  penal 
colony  of  Van  Diemeu'rt  Land  of  60  or  70  Amer- 
ican citizens  convicted  of  participation  in  the 
Canadian  rebellion.  Mr.  Everett's  ponition  at 
the^  court  of  St.  James  must  have  beeu  rtudered 
more  dithcnit  ]>y  tlie  frcipu-nt  changes  in  the 
department  of  state.  Mr.  Webater  retired  in. 
the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  mooeeded  wHMn  a 
brief  period  by  Mr.  Ujishur,  Mr  I  cu'rir  ',  rmd 
Mr.  Calhoun.  But  by  all  these  gentlemen  Mr. 
Everett's  services  were  didy  appreciated,  and 
he  enjoyed  tho  confidence  of ;.]!.  Mr.  Everett's 
social  position  in  England  wan  equally  honora- 
ble and  agreeable  to  liira,  and  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  his  countrymen.  His  cultivation  and 
accomplishments  were  everywhere  recognized, 
and  his  public  npeei  hes  were  received  \\  itli  en- 
thusiasm* In  the  spring  of  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fin  the  newly  oooBtitnted  niiarion  to 
China,  witli  a  view  to  establish  commercial  re- 
lations with  that  country,  which  honorable  trust 
he  was  compelled  to  decline.  Immediately  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1846,  Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  president  of  Har- 
vard university.  He  entered  upon  tlie  duties 
of  this  new  trust  with  characteristic  energy  and 
cnthnstiuni,  and  it  waa  a  nibjeet  of  great  reip*et 
to  the  friends  ( if  the  college  that  the  burdensome 
details  and  monotonous  confinement  of  his  offi- 
oial  life  wore  «o  heavily  upon  his  health  as  to 
compel  him  to  resign  his  post  at  tho  end  of  3 
years.  In  forc  he  hod  been  able  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect his  important  plans  for  cdncational  improve 
meut.  Mr.  Everett  guve  a  portion  of  bis  kisnro, 
after  resigning  the  presidency,  to  the  prtipara- 
ttoaof  •  oeUeeted  editioii  of  hit  oratiooa  anA 


pipeefhes,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  ftro.  fai 
IbaO.    He  alscj  superintended  the  pubiicatiMI 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Wel^ 
Pter,  at  his  nf>ecial  request,  and  prrpnre-d  an 
cluborato  memoir,  whieh  was  pretixe*!  to  the 
first  volume.    Upon  the  lamented  death  of  that 
great  wt<tf<wman,  in  Hov.  1852,  Mr.  Everett  was 
taUed  npon  by  PrssMent  Fillmore  to  fill  the 
vacant  ])lace  of  secretary  of  state.    lie  held  the 
office  during  tho  last  4  months  of  President  FfS^ 
more's  admmbtration,  and  the  condition  of  the 
public  business  made  them  months  of  mo^t  se- 
vere labor;  and  nothing  but  his  indefatigable 
industry  and  great  patittiee  oovU  bnve  camad 
him  tlirongh  what  he  was  called  npon  to  do. 
Beside  paying  the  most  conscientious  attentiun 
to  the  regular  business  of  the  departtnent,  always 
heavy,  and  in  this  case  greatly  aconmulaled,  lie 
adlniiMd  the  perplexing  affklrs  of  the  Orssceat 
City  steamer  and  the  Lobos  islands,  prosteut«.d 
with  ener^  the  difficult  negotiations  pertain- 
ing to  the  fisheries,  concluded  an  inter nationsl 
cojiyriglit  convention  with  Great  Britain  and  a 
consular  convention  with  France,  and  revi*;wed 
tho  whole  subject  of  Central  Americ-an  afiairt 
in  their  relations  to  tho  jKOvemment  of  the 
United  fltates  and  Great  Britain,  and 
mended  and  induced  congress  to  estaMish  a  mis- 
sion of  the  first  class  to  Central  America.  Bat 
tlie  (question  which  attracted  most  of  the  pob- 
lic  interest  during  Mr.  Everett's  adniinistration 
of  the  department  of  state  was  tlte  joint  propo* 
sition  of  Great  Britain  and  France  toontor  wtt 
the  United  States  into  a  tripartite  convenUog, 
guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exclnsive 
possession  of  Cuba.    Tliis  proposition  was  de- 
clined by  the  United  State%  in  a  diplomatic  noU 
of  great  ability  drawn  up  by  Ifr.  Everett.  Bb 
cx[>o5itinr.  of  tho  policy  of  this  coinitry  was  re- 
ceived with  vtsry  general  approbation  by  the 
people  and  the  press,  without  distinetion  of 
party.    Notwithstanding  his  ardn-nirf  otliri:i! 
duties,  ho  found  time  to  prepare  an  eUUorai* 
address  for  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  American 
coloniutian  sodetj  in  Washington,  in  1853,  in 
espontion  and  deSnice  of  ihe  objects  of  thai 
association.    Before  leaving  the  department  of 
state  Mr.  Everett  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
of  YasaiehiMetts  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  took  his  seat  in  that  body  at  the 
commencement  of  the  special  executive  scssidn 
in  March,  1853,  and  made  an  able  and  elaborate 
speech  on  the  Central  American  question.  In 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853,  beside  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  historical  society  on 
oolonization  and  emigration,  and  a  reply  to  the 
protest  of  Lord  John  Rwadl  against  the  doe* 
trines  a«isertcd  by  our  government  in  the  note 
declining  the  tripartite  oonveiition,  Mr.  Everett 
apolce  more  than  once  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed now  constitution  in  Ma-ssnchusetts,    I  pon 
tho  assembling  of  tho  33d  congress,  in  IX'C,, 
1858,  Mr.  Everett,  as  might  have  been  exiiected, 
found  himself  in  estate  of  impahred  health  firooi 
the  severe  and  anlntermpted  labon  of  the  pre* 
ttena  16  iMntb%  bvfe  be  iffliad  himself  with 
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bb  usnnl  industry  to  the  discharge  nf  tho  dntiea 
tkat  lay  Wi'ure  biin.   Had  the  ses^sioa  proved 
AM  of  DO  more  tluui  average  labor  and  exoite- 
trent,  perhaps  his  strengt!.  v  rnlf!  have  ennbltd 
him  to  meet  the  dutiui  oi'       ]Ki»t;  Init  such 
was  not  tb«  character  of  the  se.«.-^i<)n.    The  in- 
trodaction  of  the  bill  for  tho  repoal  of  the  liia> 
Boori  compromise,  commonly  called  the  Nebraa* 
ka-Kansa.^  lull,  i)rudaced  great agit^'ition  tLrough- 
otttfcbecouatry,  and  brought tbeopposiog  parties 
ia  the  aenate  into  Tiolent  and  prolraotoa  antag- 
onism.   For  many  weeks  tho  sessions  were  long 
aootioaed,  and  the  discussions  of  tho  most  ve- 
hement and  impassioned  character.   Mr.  Eve- 
T>>tt  flelivered  r\  •^jh-ocIi  against  tLe  bill,  on 
Feb.  8,  lS5it,  cliaiuctorized  by  his  usiud  Mod- 
erate and  conservative  viow^,  as  well  as  by 
good  taate  aod  good  temper.  Hie  health,  under 
ne  proororo  of  offfidd  toil  and  ezdtement,  grew 
constantly  worso.  and  in  the  following  May, 
under  the  imperative  advice  of  his  phyaioiao,  he 
wripnifll  his  seat.   A  few  months  of  rest  and 
quiet  rc?.torod  him;  and  now  there  began  a  new 
phase  ia  his  life,  and  the  ojiCiuing  of  a  new  and 
peculiar  sphere  of  action.   In  the  year  18^3  the 
project  of  purchasing  Mooni  Vernon  by  private 
subscription  was  first  started  by  Miss  Ann  Pa- 
mela Cunningham,  in  an  address  to  tho  women 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  signatoro  of  A 
flootiieni  Matron.**  Tbe  proposal  was  fiivonibly 
ret'clved,  aud  associations  of  ladies  began  t<  >  1  c 
formed  in  scvtrul  of  tho  states,  for  the  puri>ose 
«f  collecting  funds.   Mr.  Everett,  having  oeoi 
applied  to  by  the  mercantile  librnry  nssociatinn 
of  uostuu  to  dt^livor  a  lecture  durmg  their  course 
of  1855-'56,  proposed  that  the  association 
should  celebrate  the  next  annivaraary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  and  ofibred  to  prepare 
for  that  <,K-casii>n  a  disrtiurse  upon  his  character, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  some  commemora- 
tive purpose.   The  oner  waa  aooepted ;  and  on 
Feb.  22,  \Slj>\,  Mr.  Everett  prunouneed  his  ora- 
tion on  Washington,  fur  the  first  time,  before  an 
imnMiiae  andience  at  the  musio  hall  tn  Boston. 
It  w.t'i  immediately  repeated  at  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Baltimore;  and  the  proceeds 
were  applied  to  various  objects.    It  was  de- 
fivered  for  the  first  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
IfooDt  Vernon  fund  at  RlehnMmd,  Ya.,  on 
March  10,  185fj ;  and  down  to  tho  present  time 
(Jane,  I  b^^)  il  has  been  delivered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  129  times,  always,  except  in  7 
easels  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Mount  Yernon  fund. 
No  deduction  has  ever  been  uiude  by  Mr.  Everett 
tnm  Ifae  amounts  received  on  account  of  his 
expenses,  which  have  been  tmiformly  paid  by 
himself;  they  have  been  mnch  reduced  by  the 
hospitality  with  which  he  has  been  received, 
ttttd  the  liberaUt^  of  railroad  corporations  and 
tiie  proprielon  of  ateainboata.  The  proceeds 
received  were  deposited  by  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  himself. 
Tbey  have  i>aid  over  to  the  general  treasurer  of 
tho  fund  at  different  tinu•^^  the  sum  of  $53,893 
81  and  have  now  ou  hand  the  further  sum  of 
II^Vw  f5*   In  the  course  of  .fha  aatnma  of 
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1858  Mr.  Everett  entered  into  an  ongageroent 
witli  Mr.  Robert  Buuuer,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  **New  Tork  Ledger,^  to  ftamish  an  article 
weekly  for  that  paper  for  one  year  in  considera- 
tion of  $10,000  to  bo  paid  in  advance  to  tho 
Mount  Vernon  fund.   This  sum  has  been  paid  to 
the  treaaorer  of  tbe  fond.  In  the  first  of  thaao 
arHelea,  Mr.  Everett  Invited  the  readers  of  the 
"Ledger"  to  transmit  each  tho  Mim  of  50  cents 
or  more  toward  the  increase  of  the  Mount  Yer? 
nonftmd.  Many perwoa have reaponded  to  1^ 
call,  and  the  net  amount  received  from  this 
source  is  $2,029  d4,  which  is  included  in  the 
sum  of  $53,393  81  mentioned  above aa  having 
been  paid  over  to  tbe  general  treasurer.  Nor 
have  Mr.  Everett's  labors  and  journeyiogs  been 
limited  to  tho  aupinentation  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
uon  fund.   On  Deo.  22, 1657,  he  delivered  at 
Boaton  an  addroea  on  ehaiity  and  charitable  as* 
sociationsfor  the  benefit  of  tho  Boston  provident 
aseuoiation,  which  has  since  been  repeated  in 
diflbrent  parts  of  the  country  15  times,  with  on 
oggregate  net  receipt,  for  tbe  benefit  or  various 
charitable  itssociations,  of  about  $18,500.  On 
Jan.  17, 1859,  he  delivered  an  address  at  Ikwton 
on  the  "  Early  Days  of  FraDklin,*"  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  association  of  the  fhmldin  niedd>- 
ists  of  that  city,  which  has  since  been  repeated 
5  times,  y  ielding  about  $4,000,  for  tbe  benefit 
of  various  ebantable  and  public  aasoolatiooa 
<'h\  Dec.  7,  1858,  ho  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  before  tho  Dowse  institute, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  was  afterward  re> 
peatcd  before  tho  Ma^-sachusetts  historical  so- 
ciety, yielding  to  tlie  two  institutions  about 
$1,500.    Tho  apgrcgato  sum  total  realized  in 
the  various  wajys  above  mentioned,  and  paid 
over  to  the  Monnt  Vernon  fimd  and  inndry  pub- 
lie  or  charitable  associations,  including  the  pro« 
ceeds  of  the  7  repetitions  of  the  Washington 
discourse  which  were  not  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
fund,  will  not  h\\  short  of  $90,000,    We  have 
gone  somewliut  into  detail  in  uur  sketch  of  tlds 
pjirt  of  Mr.  Everett's  life,  not  merely  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  aod  intereating  diaraoter,  bat  be* 
cau!!e  we  think  the  flieta  we  baVe  mentlMMd  aro 
entitled  to  record  as  illustrating  the  genius  of 
our  people,  and  the  relations  whiqh  our  political 
instltntiona  have  eatabliehed  between  the  general 
community  and  thc«o  men  who  from  their 
abilities,  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  are 
the  natural  leaders  of  public  sentiment  It 
would  not  fall  within  tho  plan  of  this  work  to 
give  any  elaborate  analysis  of  tho  mental  quali- 
ties or  personal  traits  of  a  man  who  is  still  living 
and  in  tbe  prime  of  his  powers;  and  tlie  wide 
reputation  he  enjoys,  and  the  opportunity  whfeh 
BO  iiiiiny  of  his  contemporaries  have  Ikk!  uf  lis- 
tening to  his  eloquence,  render  tbb  a  supertluous 
task.   It  may  not,  however,  be  unbecoming  to 
hold  him  np  for  commendation  and  imitation,  to 
the  young  men  of  the  country  especially,  for 
his  indefatigable  indiMli7  and  his  method  icid 
habits  of  labor,  and  as  an  example  in  disproof  of 
tho  common  notion  that  such  habitaarenoi  oooh 
patiblo  with  tho  most  briOiantiiaftiml  powen.. 
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SVIDENOE.  Jndicial  evidenoe,  which  in  the 
nl|j«ok  of  this  article,  diflfera  from  the  proofs  by 
■which  human  judgment  is  ordinarily  determined 
iu  non-jiidioial  inattera,  chiefly  in  cerlnin  rules 
e8tablislic<l  for  tho  sake  of  facility  in  disposing 
of  complicated  qaostioiw  of  £BCt|  or  of  public 
polioy  when  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  oaowB 
tlu  i  w  ould  he  a  defioieocnr  of  evidmre.  Tlic-o 
rules  may  be  coaTenieotly  redaced  andcr  the 
ftiUowing  lieads:  1,  eases  in  wliich  a  rule  to 
proscribed  for  tho  pnrposo  of  getting  at  a  cer- 
tain conclusion,  though  arbitrary,  when  the  snb- 
Jeot  ia  intrioritdlj  liAhle  to  doabt  from  the  re- 
moteness, discrepanoj,  or  actual  defect  of  proofs; 
2,  cases  in  which  evidence  is  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  being  untri^t  v  ortby  and  tending  to 
onaeoeeaarj  prolixity,  or  frotn  ita  venr  nature 
WuHf  to  be  nntnie;  8,  owm  in  wbieo  ft  leg^ 
presumption  is  snbstitnted  for  nctual  proof,  or  in 
place  of  what  could  be  prored,  being  supposed 
to  be  more  oondBtMt  with  the  reid  rights  of  the 
parties  thnn  any  resnlt  which  could  do  expect- 
ed from  ]>ositive  testimony;  4,  tho  graduation 
of  the  weight  of  cvidencse,  which  will  be  found 
in  aonae  instaooea  to  be  arbitruy  in  ita  origin, 
■ad  perhaps  not  dtogetiber  In  acoordanoe  with 
the  ordinary  process  of  judgment. — Under  tho 
Ist  class  will  be  iucludud  various  rules  which 
have  been  adopted,  not  from  any  exact  udfoiv 
mity  per  m,  but  for  the  ^ke  of  having  some 
rule  of  general  application,  mnong  which  may 
be  specified  the  foUowing :  a.  That  after  7  years' 
absence  without  having  been  heard  from,  a  man 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  dead.  It  is  obvious  in 
this  case  that  tho  period  fixed  u[>on  is  no  more 
certain  than  any  other,  bat  it  waa  necessary  for 
fhe  protection  of  tiie  ng^ts  of  pertieswho  irara 
compelled  to  act  npon  some  presumption,  that  a 
legal  ruli)  bhuuld  b«  established.  Ifa  man  there- 
fore has  been  absent  7  years  witlioiit  any  thing 
being  heard  of  him,  his  wife  may  marry  again 
without  incnrring  a  penalty  for  bigamy,  though 
it  has  not  been  provided  that  tho  2d  marriage 
dtall  be  absolately  valid  in  case  the  husbam 
riioold  afterward  retnm;  and  bis  heir,  or  theper' 
son  entitled  to  his  estate  by  f^coession,  becomes 
vested  with  the  legal  ownt^rship,  tlio  same  as  if 
hb  deooaso  waa  aolnally  proved,  b.  That  after 
the  exclusive  possession  of  land  or  of  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
a  grant  shall  be  presumed,  and  the  title  of  the 
ooonpaat  will  be  sostiuned  against  all  claimants. 
In  fingland  thia  period  was  formerly  expressed 
with  some  vagaenesH,  as  being  beyond  tho 
memory  of  man,  and  the  rule  applied  there  only 
to  inoorporeal  estates;  bnt  by  a  reeent  otatote 
(2  and  8  Willtnm  IV.)  the  period  ha"  been  lim- 
ited to  20  years  in  cases  of  aquatic  right.s,  waya, 
and  other  eaaementi,  and  to  80  years  in  respect 
to  right  of  common  and  other  uses  arising  out 
of  lands,  except  tithes  and  rents.  In  tho  United 
Ktates  tho  presumjitioa  is  generally  tho  Nime 
both  iu  re4>Mt  to  corporeal  and  inoorporeal 
estates.  Tn  the  state  of  New  Yoilc  90  years'  ez- 
c'.usi\e.  n'l'li-t.nrl'i'd  po^vf.i:,"orj  Js  snfficiont  to 
establish  title  to  lands  or  eaaemento;  it  being 


understood,  however,  that  this  possesNon  has 
been  under  claim  of  light   Bnt  it  b  provided 
that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  against 
the  occupant  unless  he  or  those  from  whom  he 
claims  have  had  possesj.ion  within  20  years. 
c  That  deeds  more  than  80  years  old  maj  be  iMsd 
as  evidence  withont  proof  of  their  exeoation ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  prove  thom^elve8.  The 
presumption  in  such  ca^'^  is  tliat  the  subscribiag 
witneases  by  whom  proof  of  execution  is  erf 
narily  made  aro  dead,  but  the  rule  is  tho  same 
even  if  eucli  witnetisieii  aro  m  ttially  living.  In 
offeringfiuchadeed  in  evidence,  it  is  oidy  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account  of  the  cuatody  of  it, 
so  as  to  rsbnt  any  suspicion  !n  respect  to  Us 
genuineness,    d.  An  infant  under  tlie  age  of  7 
years  is  oonolosively  presumed  to  be  without 
mstnwtion.  Beyond  wat  age  it  wiU  be  a  sab- 
ject  of  proof  whether  ho  is  iloU  rnpax,  hut  prior 
to  that  time  no  inquiry  is  permitted.    So  an 
infant  nnder  the  age  of  14  is  presumed  incapa> 
hh  of  committing  a  rape,  though  in  fact  there 
aro  instances  of  sexual  cai)acity  before  that  age. 
So  when  husband  and  wife  aro  living  together 
and  impotenpy  is  not  proved,  the  isGue  will  be 
presomed  legitaDate,  altikongh  It  BhooM  be 
proved  that  the  wife  has  during  that  time  com- 
mitted adultery,  e.  By  the  common  law,  if  a  wifo 
do  any  act  in  the  presence  of  her  hosbaad 
amounting  to  felony,  other  th.in  treason  or  mnr- 
der,  she  is  presumed  to  have  been  under  coer- 
cion, and  iiierefore  not  criminally  liable.  This 
rule,  however,  having  as  is  suppled  grown  oat 
of  the  arbitrary  privilege  known  as  benefit  of 
clergy,  is  not  admitted  in  the  United  State?,  bat 
proof  roust  be  made  of  actual  coercion ;  slight 
proof  ia  in  general  however  auAdent— The  Sd 
class  of  cases  includes  two  rules  which  were 
formerly  of  very  frequent  application,  a.  What 
is  called  hearsay  is  inadtnifisible.    By  thia  is 
meant  that  a  witness i^lionld  not  be  portnittttl  to 
testify  what  ho  has  heard  another  porsv)M  Miy, 
but  only  what  he  knows  himself.   To  this  role 
there  are  seme  qualifications  rather  than  escc|>> 
tions.  Thnaitissometimes  proper  to  prove  what 
was  said  by  a  person  at  the  time  of  jK-rforming 
a  certain  act,  as  having  some  tendency  to  explain 
the  intent^  mA  therefore  admissible  as  a  part  ef 

the  re$  gntoBy  according  to  legal  pbrascologr. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  what  was  said  does 
not  strictly  come  under  the  designation  of  hear- 
say, but  is  itself  a  principal  fact  So  also  it 
is  admissible  to  prove  what  has  been  said  by  a 
party  to  an  action.  This  again  is  a  principal  fact 
or  at  all  eventa  comes  under  the  deaigtiation  oC 
dedantiotte'or  admissions,  and  as  ench  is  ad> 
missible.  So  it  is  permitted  in  cases  of  homi- 
cide to  prove  dying  declnrationi*,  that  i*s,  what 
was  said  by  the  murdered  jhtsou  .'shortly  befon 
and  in  expfrtntinn  of  death.  This  is  not  nn» 
usual  iu  trials  lor  nmrder,  and  is  competent  evi- 
dence, both  to  show  the  manner  of  tho  deatli 
and  who  was  the  mnrderer.  The  testimony  o€ 
a  witness  on  a  former  trial  may  abo  be  prvved 
on  a  second  trial,  in  case  of  his  de<  o.a^>  prior 
thereto.  Again,  witnesses  are  allowed  to  testi^ 
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to  matters  of  tradition  in  respect  to  old  bonnda- 
nwofMtates.  The  rale  in  England  is  liouted  to 
eisM  In  which  some  public  right  is  involyed,  as 

when  a  nglit  of  cuiniium  is  in  qucsticm;  but  in 
tbe  United  States  it  has  b«en  ^owed  in  many 
flans  where  the  lines  of  laarge  tracts  of  land  be- 
came material  in  determining  the  limits  of 
smaller  estates.   The  traditional  evidence,  as  it 
U  called  in  such  cases,  consists  of  proof  of  what 
has  bcien  said  long  siaco  by  persons  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  personal  knowl- 
edge, or  to  have  heard  from  others  who  had  such 
kiwvledge.  Pedigree^  inclodiiu;  the  facts  re- 
lating to  biith,  marriage,  and  death,  may  also 
j-liown  liy  proof  of  w  htit  has  been  said  l>y 
members  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  the  per- 
son whMO parentu'i^e  or  relntionship  is  in  ques- 
tion.   Mnnr  otlu-r  illnstnitions  could  bec-'o  ^ 
Lut  thcst;  will  suffice.    It  bhould  be  rciiiuric- 
ed  that  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  the 
kind  of  evidence  last  referred  to  is  admis- 
sible, other  modes  of  proof^  which  are  ordina- 
rily classotl  tiiidor  ]K'ar>ay,  tliongh  they  in  fact 
belong  to  that  species  of  evidence  in  no  other 
sense  thnn  as  aboTe  ez^dalnedln  respeet  to  oral 
testimony,  fire  admitted,  such  as  a  family  rc';ji9- 
ter,  in^riptions  on  monuments,  and  the  like. 
But  with  the  exceptions,  if  they  maj  be  so 
caDod,  whii  li  wo  luivo  f-iiocificd,  licarsay  evi- 
dence is  wholly  and  ub.sctlukly  excluded  by  the 
English  law.   The  rejison  usually  given  for  this 
exdnnon  is  hardly  satisfiactorr.  That  hearsay 
is  an  fnmerfeet  kind  of  emenoe  is  cmtsinly 
tnae,  antf  also  tliat  in  many  cases,  but  not  in 
all,  better  evidence  can  be  procured ;  as  if  the 
person  is  Uving  whoso  declarations  it  is  proposed 
to  prove,  and  could  liiin^elf  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  wliich  caao  another  principle  would 
apply,  viz.:  that  a  party  should  pro<liKo  the 
best  evidence  which  he  has  the  power  to  ob- 
tain.    But  in  some  cases  it  is  the  best  which 
the  p^JTly  can  jirocure,  and  yet  it  is  excluded. 
And  again,  although  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not 
in  any  ease  entirely  without  weight,  and  shoald 
therefore  be  admissible  subject  to  proi>or  idlow- 
ancc  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  it, 
vnleas  it  should  be  excladed  on  the  ground  or 
greater  disadvantage  by  iLo  ])roli.\ity  which  it 
would  involve,  than  there  would  be  of  benefit  to 
either  party  by  its  adtnixsioa.   This  hist  con- 
indsnwui  might  be  anfficient  often  to  shut  oat 
eridenee  as  not  being  of  importance  enough  to 
warrant  the  conHunii>tii)n  of  time  that  it  would 
require ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  maintoioed  tliat 
all  evidence  of  tbb  class  is  wholly  immaterial, 
and  therefore  per  se  unwf^rtliy  of  attention. 
h.  Auuther  rule  relates  to  the  competency  of 
witnesses,  and  it  has  been  more  proliflo  of 
subtle  distinction?  and  perplexing  questions  than 
aay  other  rule  in  llit)  law  of  evidence.  A  chief 
ground  of  exclusion  was  formerly  interest  in  the 
sot(ject  of  the  action.  The  theory  was  that 
there  fs  an  ine^table  tradency  to  suppress  or 
pervert  the  fartis,  under  llie  influence  of  a  sup- 
posed intereat  in  the  result.    This  of  course 
eoDstitated  *  proper  eseeptton  so  fiv  as  raq>ects 


credibility  j  but  instead  of  receiving  the  testi- 
mony subject  to  a  proper  diserimination  as  to 
its  elfeot,  coorts  reneved  themselves  tAviXX  era- 

barriissmcnt  in  determining  its  relative  weigbt, 
\ij  wholly  excluding  the  testimony  of  an  inter- 
ested witness.  Under  this  rale  not  only  the 
parties  to  the  action,  but  all  persons  Laving  an 
interest  in  the  resolt,  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
adjudged  inoompetent  to  testify.  In  determin- 
ing, however,  the  nature  of  the  interest  wliich 
should  constitute  a  disqualification,  it  w:us  found 
exceedingly  ditticuit  to  tlx  precise  rnlcs  of  gen- 
eral application,  and  much  confliction  was  in* 
volTed  In  the  dedatons.  FInaDy  It  was  settled 
that  the  interest  mnst  Vi >  :i  fWrrrt  gain  or  loss 
by  the  operation  of  the  judgment  in  the  action, 
or  that  the  record  would  bo  evidence  for  or 
ngaitist  tlic  witness  in  some  other  action.  Tlii??, 
huwisvcr,  left  a  variety  of  diflScult  questions  as 
to  what  would  be  the  actual  effect  of  the  judg* 
ment  as  reipects  the  witness.  Some  exocptiona 
also  to  the  rule  itself  were  by  necessity  admit* 
tod.  Thus  carriers,  brokers,  and  other  agents 
were  held  competent  to  prove  the  receipt  or 
deliTery  of  goods  and  other  aets  done  in  tht 
course  of  their  employment,  although  they  liavo 
a  direct  interest  in  showing  the  performance  of 
their  duty ;  and  yet,  as  if  to  prove  the  absenea 
of  all  general  principles  in  reasoning'  upon  the 
subject  of  the  adnu^sibility  of  evidence,  an  agent 
or  servant  was  excluded  from  testifying  in  a 
suit  against  the  principal  founded  npon  tha 
alleged  nriBOondvot  of  the  agent.  The  tnooo^ 
teticy  is  that  the  judgment  in  the  action  agninst 
the  principal  would  nut  bo  evidence  of  any  such 
nisoonduct  in  a  subsequent  action  against  tlkO 
agent<,  and  the  interest  of  the  witness  in  the  cose 
supposed  is  no  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  ca^^es 
where  agents  are  admitted  to  testify  as  to  their 
own  acts.  Again,  a  bailor,  though  a  plaintiff  in 
the  euitf  has  always  been  permitted  to  show  the 
contents  of  a  trunlc,  l)ox,  or  package,  whicli  bus 
been  lost  or  embezzled  by  the  bailee — the  ddiv- 
ery  of  thetmnl^  &c.,  being  proved  by  other  tes- 
timony.  I?nt  it  i.s  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject of  tlio  competency  of  witnesses  further.  The 
conviction  at  length  beeame  general  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  witnesses  on  neconntof  intere-t  work- 
ed injuriously,  and  accordingly,  botli  in  Eng- 
land and  tlie  I'nited  States,  tlie  system  has  been 
virtually  abrogated.  By  statute  8  and4  WUliam 
nr.,  0.  43,  it  was  provided  tliat  no  person  offered 
as  a  witness  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  or  Judgment  in  the  action  could 
be  used  fbr  or  agaimA  him.  The  aot  0  and  7 
Victoria,  c  85  (lR4f5).  proNnded  that  no  one  ex- 
cept a  party,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  party, 
should  DO  excluded  from  tostifving  on  the  ground 
of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action  or  event 
of  tlio  trial.  Tho  act  14  and  16  Victoria,  c.  1*9 
(1851 ),  enacted  that  parties  and  persons  on  whose 
behalf  a  suit  is  brought  or  defended  shall  be  com- 
petent and  compellable  to  testify  as  wftneasea 
for  either  party,  except  that  in  rin  inal  pro- 
ceedings for  au  indictable  offence  neither  the 
party  charged  nor  tfie  hnsband  or  wifi>  of  inoh  • 
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party  coald  be  a  \ri(nc«s ;  and  except  also  that 
the  provision  should  not  ajiply  to  action:*  founded 
upon  adultery,  or  for  a  breach  of  proniifie  of 
marriage.  By  a  subseqaent  act  16  and  17  Vio- 
toria,  e.  88  (1653),  the  liusbana  or  irlft  of  • 
jiarty  in  a  civil  action  was  made  competent  asa 
-witness  except  in  cascaof  adultery,  but  with  the 
qualification  that  moh  iiritnc^ia  enoold  not  be 
T->onnil  to  disclose  an}'  confidonliHl  commnnica- 
tion  made  by  cither  to  tlio  other  during  mnr- 
rioge.  In  the  state  of  Now  York  siinilar  jiro- 
Tisions  have  been  adopted  by  the  code  of  1849, 
which  abolished  the  objection  to  witnesses  on 
the  ground  of  interest;  and  by  an  amendment 
in  ld&7  which  aatborized  uarties  to  testify  in 
fheir  own  behalf  in  dvll  snfts  the  «ame  as  other 
witnesses,  except  wlien  the  adverse  party  is  an 
assignee  or  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
pmoa.  One  disability,  however,  was  left,  viz., 
as  respccta  htisband  and  wife,  neither  of  whom 
can  testify  for  or  against  the  other  except  in  a 
prosecution  for  iiguries  committed  by  tuie  against 
the  other.  So  far  as  tliis  disability  rests  upon 
any  supposed  bias  derived  from  personal  inter< 
eat,  it  is  inconststont  witli  the  statutory  change 
in  the  law  of  evidence  above  referred  to.  An- 
other reason  given  for  the  oonnnon  law  role  of 
exclusion  seems  equally  tmtonaWo,  viz.,  that  the 
wife  is  presumed  in  laiv  to  be  under  a  sort  of 
duress,  by  reason  of  which  she  was  formerly 
not  criniinully  chargeable  for  felony  (except 
trea.«ua  and  murder j  committed  in  pre.-euce  of  the 
husband,  inasmuch  as  she  is  in  the  United  States 
allowed  to  hold  property,  and  to  ezeoate  con« 
vejancea  in  respeet  thereto.  So  also  the  reason 
lometimes  given,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law 
to  preserve  domestic  harmony  (whicli  has  been 
carrie<l  so  for  that  conrts  have  refused  to  allow 
the  wife  to  testify  even  with  conwnt  of  tbo 
LusbandX  if  entitled  to  weight,  should  al*o 
dlaqoaltfy  parents  and  children,  t>rotliers  and 
llstera,  so  long  at  ]ca»t  as  they  belong  to  the 
flame  honsehold.  In  England  a  bill  has  been  re- 
cently  introibiced  into  parliament,  which  is  not 
jet  acted  apon,  by  which  the  defendant  in  trials 
forti-eason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  mav  te-tiiV 
in  his  own  behalf,  and  so  also  tlie  bn-band  or 
wife  of  the  party  charged. — Tlio  3d  of  the 
classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the  rules  of 
evidence  consists  of  presuinptiotis  of  law  in  lieu 
of  actual  proof,  or  of  what  could  be  proved, 
nnder  which  may  bo  specified  the  following: 
a.  The  statutes  of  limitation,  bj  which  a  period 
of  time  is  fixed  when  a  debt  aball  he  presumed 
^to  have  been  j)al(l,  or  satisfaction  to  have  been 
received.  This  sort  of  pre^sumption  is  made, 
not  for  want  of  actual  proof,  as  the  period  ia 
usually  sliort,  and  therefore  not  like  tlio  ca<o  of 
re»cripU(ju  lor  iiicor|K>real  rigl*ts,  or  title  lo  land 
y  adverse  pa«»e.*sion,  in  respect  to  which  the 
time  by  the  Engli.sh  law  extends  back  far  be- 
yond the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  and  even 
tlie  less  remote  time  i^rescribed  in  the  United 
States  beinsstill  sabiect  to  the  loss  of  important 
•vldenoe.  0nt  the  Itmitntion  of  time  as  to  per* 
ional  Mdons  Hw  debt  or  ii^vriefl  has  in  tmw 


not  so  much  the  irreparable  loss  of  testimony, 
by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to  put  an  end  to  cm- 
trovcrsy  witliin  a  reasonable  period.  The  cur- 
rent bufliness  of  li£s  has  enou{^  to  empknr  oar 
attention  without  oor  being  burdened  wnh  the 
memory  of  all  former  transaction,-*.  Iljtop- 
pels.  A  man  is  said  to  be  estopped  when  it 
Would  be  inconsistent  with  good  faith  or  wtth 
the  policy  of  the  law  to  allow  him  to  deny  a 
certain  fact  or  legal  conclusion.  Thna,  if  he 
claims  under  a  deed  or  will,  he  is  bound  by  all 
Uiat  is  contained  in  it,  and  is  estopped  eith<r 
from  denying  any  recital  therein,  or  from  setting 
up  any  claim  of  title  adverse  to  or  incon>istent 
with  such  deed  or  will.  In  order  to  constttnta 
an  estoppel  the  redta)  mnatbediatinet  and  dear, 
but  it  is  not  Piibject  to  the  same  rrii  Mtess  that 
would  be  applied  to  extraueoiLs  prootot' the  same 
fact.  Thoa,  if  a  testator  says  in  his  will  that  h« 
biw  conveyed  bis  lands  in  A  to  Lis  e*>n  D,  and 
he  devises  all  liib  rouiaiuing  lands  to  auother, 
the  conveyance  referred  to  mmt  be  understood 
to  be  in  fee,  and  no  other  proof  of  it  ia  reqoirad 
as  against  any  of  the  parties  dafmini^  nnder  the 
will.  On  the  other  nand,  pood  faith  denmndi 
that  the  estoppel  should  take  effect  only  accord- 
ing to  the  r«il  intent  of  the  grantor  with  a  rigbt 
xinder^tandin-:!;  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  proof 
of  mistake  is  Komctimes  admitted.  An  cttoypcl 
wpaUt  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  casen,  is  when 
a  man  Is  precluded  by  his  own  act  or  adroissioa 
from  proving  any  thing  contrary  thereto.  An 
instance  of  this  is  when  a  man  has  by  some  state- 
ment or  admission  induoed  another  with  whom 
be  was  dealing  to  enter  into  a  eontract ;  h«  wiO 
not  afterward  beperir  i*t  .  1  to  deny  the  truth  of 
such  statement  or  adnu:9«ion  if  the  efiect  would 
be  to  work  an  injury  to  snob  third  party.  So  a 
tacit  admission,  as  when  a  person  having  a  rhini 
to  land  allows  another  to  purchase  it  of  a  pariy 
who  has  a  defective  title,  or  to  make  valuable 
improvements,  without  giving  such  third  party 
notice  of  his  daiin,  will  operate  as  an  estoppel 
to  his  setting  up  his  claim  ajrainst  gnch  inno- 
cent purdiaser:  but,  according  to  some  of  the 
cases,  it  can  only  be  enforced  as  an  equitable 
relief,  and  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  at  law.  F{K^n 
the  same  principle,  if  n  person  allows  a  pruuiLj- 
sory  note  or  other  obligation,  which  he  has 
^:i  vi-n  to  nnotber,  to  be  assigned  by  the  holder  to  a 
hvua  jidc  purchaser,  and  ueglecLs  to  apprise  such 
purchaser  of  a  defence  which  he  has  to  it,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  such  d^enoe  as 
against  him.  To  this  head  also  belongs  what 
called  rfijudieatay  that  is  to  Pay,  the  r  :b  t!  at 
when  a  feet  necessarily  involved  in  an  acUon  is 
onoe  determined  it  abaH  not  aftermrd  beeallei 
in  qnc'tion  as  between  the  same  parties  or  per- 
sons claiming  under  tliem.  A  judgment  or  d«>- 
crco  of  a  competent  court  is  final  not  only  as  to 
what  was  actually  determined,  bnt  sa  to  every 
nuitter  which  was  involved  in  the  issne,  and 
which  could  have  been  decided.  The  record  <  f 
the  jodgm«ut  is  the  only  proper  evidence  of 
what  wM  in  iaas,  sod  It  cannot  bo  proved  ali- 
wMfo  tliat  fona  matter  iraa  in  feet  involved 
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aod  tokea  into  consideration  which  does  not  m- 
pear  bjr  th»  record  to  bavo  been  Involved  to  the 

issue.  Tliis  is  the  rale  ns  to  dcnpions  of  tribu- 
nnl-M  in  our  own  countrj.  In  respect  to  foreign 
judgtneiits  and  decrees,  the  effect  is  the  same 
when  the  ooort  had  Joriadiotton  of  tiiecaae,  and 
MftaodliaibeeniiraotlMd.  Tha  reoord  Heelf, 
which  most  l>e  pr<xluc<;d,  id  not  ronclosivG  an  to 
facts  necessary  to  pve  jiiris<licitou,  and  a  de- 
fendant will  be  permitted  to  prove  that  he  was 
aotperBonaUj  aerTedwithprooeea;  aoanjftand 
on  the  part  of  tiie  eotnrt  or  its  omeen  may  be 
shown.  But  the  regnlanty  of  the  jndpincnt 
having  I>een  established,  it  is  conclusive  upon  ail 
matters  embraced  in  the  issue. — The  4th  class  in 
the  uraogemeat  we  have  made  of  oar  8al|)eot, 
tfai  the  oomparatiTe  welp^t  of  evidenoe,  Is  of  a 
twofold  character.  Judicial  dif^rimiuntioti  nmy 
lead  to  the  r^ection  of  testimony  a^  l^eiogeutltitid 
to  no  weight  at  all,  or  it  may  determine  the  rela- 
tive inflnence  which  it  should  have  if  admissible 
hi  the  deMMon  of  a  question  of  fact.  The 
forin.  r  \\  t>  liavc  rdrcndy  considered,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  incomptitency  of  witnessc-j  aiid  the 
eKdusioo  of  hearsay  testimony.  But  evidence 
is  sometimesezclndod  for  reasons  of  more  limited 
ajiplioation.  Thus,  inferior  testimony  is  not 
admitted  when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  what  is  of  a  higher  order ;  as  if  the 
miestion  l>e  as  to  the  tide  to  real  estate  derived 
from  a  deed,  the  best  proof  will,  of  courso.  be 
the  production  of  the  deed  itself,  and  no  other 
proof  will  be  admitted  as  a  substitute,  unless  a 
satisfaotory  reason  is  given  for  its  non-produc- 
tion, as  where  it  has  t>een  lost  or  destroyed.  But 
in  tnis  ca.'^o.  tho  eubstitutcd  evidence  nui.«t  bo 
exclusively  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deed.  In 
the  United  States  that  particular  question  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  as  conveyaaoes  of  real  estate 
are  usually  recorded,  and  the  reoerd  or  a  eertl- 
fled  copy  may  bo  read  in  ovidcnco  with  the  same 
effect  as  thu  original.  Ho  when  a  contract  is 
in  writing,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  writ- 
ing itsetl^  and  no  other  evideiMM  oao  be  ^ven 
of  ^i»  tertna  of  audi  eontraet,  witfaont  showing 
ftT'it  tho  loss  of  the  writing,  or  tliiit  for  some 
other  satisfactory  reason  it  is  impracticable  to 
produce  it;  upon  making  which  proof,  parol 
evideooenifli'begivenastotbeoontenta.  And 
whenever,  In  the  oovree  of  a  trial,  a  fact  oomes 

in  question,  the  evidence  of  which  i-  'r.:  \vritin;;, 
the  same  rule  is  applied,  viz..  that  no  otlier  cvi- 
denee  can  be  admitted  than  tho  writing  it«elf  if 
In  eziBtence>,  and  if  not,  tben  only  tho  subsli- 
toted  proof  of  its  contents.  It  moy  however 
happen  that  nothing  more  than  the  ])iir]>ort  can 
be  shown,  and  not  the  exact  jtliraseology ;  and 
some  latitude  will  be  allowed  in  such  case,  as  by 
admitting  proof  of  the  nets  of  parties,  and  other 
cirouinstances,  but  >till  baring  in  view  to  get  at 
wliat  was  expressed  by  the  writing.  It  does 
not  foliow,  however,  tliat  when  the  best  or 
what  in  called  primary  evidence  c.'ionot  be  pro- 
duced, inferior  or  what  is  called  secondary  evi- 
dence will  in  all  c&!«s  be  admitted.  Thus,  as 
webave  belbreafaowiHlieami^efideiweis  ex- 


chided,  even  if  none  better  can  be  procured. 
Upon  the  some  principle,  when  a  writing  is  put 

in  evidence,  it  inu^t  have  effect  according  to  its 
terms,  and  parol  e%'idence  is  not  admissible  to 
give  it  a  different  construction,  or  to  defeat  its 
operation  aooording  to  the  import  thereof;  or 
evcoi  If  tlie  writing  Is  ambiguous,  it  eamiot  he 
expltuued  by  otlier  evidence,  if  the  ambiguity 
be  intrinsic,  tliat  is,  if  tho  phraseology  is  per  M 
doubtful.  But  if  the  ambiguity  arises  from 
something  roferrod  to,  but  not  Mlj  erorcsaod 
In  the  wnting,  exnhination  by  other  evMenoefs 
adnn'jiMble.  The  latter  is  designated  inlaw  as 
a  latent  ambiguity,  by  which  is  meant  that  it* 
docs  not  appear  npon  the  Awa  of  the  instrument, 
but  arises  from  iometidng  extriusio.  80  also^ 
when  parties  to  s oontraet  hsve  nndertaken  to' 
express  it  in  writiiu:  i'  u  ill  bo  assumed  that 
they  have  expres^sod  tlie  whole,  and  nothing  can 
be  added  by  parol  evidence,  so  far  as  relates  to 
what  the  parties  hod  in  view  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made.  This  is  in  effect  saying 
that  the  written  contract  must  speak  for  it.*elt, 
and  will  be  presumed  to  contain  all  that  was  in- 
tended at  the  time,  thoo{^  this  oontraet  may 
be  varied  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement  for 
good  consideration.  To  the  general  rule  as 
aliovo  stated  there  are,  however,  some  qualifi- 
cations. 1.  It  is  admissible  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eontract  and  all  the  circumrtanoea 
which  may  ]>roperly  bo  supposed  to  have  been 
had  in  view  by  both  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  the  phraseology  whicli  they  may 
have  used.  2.  Terms  peculiar  to  a  science,  pro- 
fession, art,  or  trade  may  be  explained  by  wit- 
nesses conversant  therewith.  8.  Parol  evidence 
is  admissilde  to  impeach  a  written  instrument, 
by  showing  fraud,  illegality  of  tho  subject  mat- 
tar,  or  whatever  would  operate  in  law  to  avoid 
it^The  admisrihOity  of  evl^oe  Is  in  jndldal 
proceedings  a  matter  of  law,  and  in  jury  trials 
IS  determined  by  tho  court.  But  it  is  not  alone 
for  this  purpose  tliat  discrimination  is  required. 
A  anestion  of  ftct  oanallj  involves  testimony  <hi 
both  aides,  wMab  arast  be  eoUated,  and  the 
relative  weight  of  which  must  bo  determined  in 
order  to  reach  a  correct  conclii:i4oii.  Usually 
tho  court  arranges  and  sifts  the  evidence  in  the 
instniotions  givw  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  obviona 
that  without  this  aid  the  jury  woold  be  inoom- 
petent  to  analyze  the  evidence  in  a  complicated 
case.  Since  tho  diiiqnalifioation  to  testify  by 
reason  of  interest  has  been  abolished,  tN 
SODS  which  formerly  were  insisted  npon  as 
grounds  of  such  dtsqualiflcation  are  still  proper^ 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  crwiit  of 
the  witness.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
these  reasons  at  large  In  a  brieif  summary  of 

f)rinciples  to  which  this  article  is  necessarily 
imited.  A  single  case  may  however  bo  ap- 
propriately referred  to,  viz.,  tho  impeachtnent 
of  a  witness  by  direct  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses, showing  that  he  is  unworthv  of  credit. 
Tliis  kind  of  testimony  is  peculiar.  The  inquiry 
is  limited  to  the  general  reputation  of  tlie  wit* 
nesB  wboae  Teraofigr  Is  la  ^MatkNik  and  the  Jm* 
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ITftifthing  vitoflM  M  not  allowed  to  testify  to 
partioalar  fbots.  The  uiul  oonrae  of  examina* 

tion  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  gCMioral  repntation 
of  the  witness  as  to  veracity,  aod  fonncrly  it 
was  permitted  then  to  ask  the  impeaching  wit- 
ness whether  he  would  believe  the  other  under 
oath,  bat  the  authorities  are  in  this  coimtry  not 
altogether  unifimBW  to  the  latter  practice.  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  that  the  role 
as  to  impeachment  of  a  witness  is  seldom  of 
use,  except  where  he  is  notoriou>l\-  destitute 
of  prinoiple.  Bat  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
esMiitifll  to  a  proper  jadgment  of  the  oredit  to 
•he  given  to  a  witness,  to  know  any  partionlar 
exceptions  to  hi^  character,  although  not  ex  lend- 
ing to  notoriety ;  and  therefore  the  opinions  of 
witn<"":e^  on  the  farts  of  which  they  may  be 
cogtuzjiiiL  may  somctiiues  be  imporUuit,  evcu  if 
not  generally  known.  The  only  serious  ohjco- 
tioa  to  this  mode  of  Inqaiiy  is  the  lialrility  to 
involre  prolnwted  collateral  issues.  The  im- 
peaclied  M-itne^3  should  of  course  have  tlie 
right  to  rebut,  aad  this  might  sometimes  lead 
to  •  oonffiet  of  erldenee  upon  matters  aside 
from  the  principal  hanc.  Still,  if  there  bo  any 
value  in  testimony  called  in  for  the  impeach- 
mrat  of  the  credit  of  a  witness,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  had  dealings  with  him,  or  the 
transactions  theinselvea  which  constitute  the 
ground  of  exception,  are  far  more  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  thaa  goaeral  reputation,  which  is  in 
ftot  hot  oonunon  ramor,  and  nsoslly  has  an 
interroixturo  of  the  false  with  the  true.  The 
common  jadgment  of  men  is  that  falsehood 
la  ono  instanoe  affords  a  strong  presnmiitioQ 
in  every  other  ease  when  the  statement  of 
the  s&im  p<srsoa  Is  called  in  question.  The 
existing  legal  rule  is  however  restricted  within 
the  nanow  limit  first  mentioned,  viz.,  general 
reputatioiL— We  have  thus  briefly  analyzed  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.  Our 
subject  would  however  be  imperiiectly  treat- 
ed if  we  should  not  Teftr  to  some  of  the  ndea 
which  liavc  rnoro  partionlar  relation  to  the 

Srautico  of  the  courts.  Uiio  is  thiU  the  best  evt> 
enoe  must  always  be  produced;  or  in  other 
words,  that  inferitir  evidence  will  not  be  re- 
ceived wlien  a  party  has  it  in  hi8  ])ower  to  pro- 
duce better.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  before 
remarked,  that  when  a  party  has  not  the  power 
to  prodnoe  tiie  best,  any  other  withont  restriotion 
is  admissible.  The  secondary  proof  must  still 
be  snch  as  is  held  ooropeient  under  other  rules, 
or  it  will  be  rejected.  The  meaning  of  the  rule 
is  that  inferior  evidence,  nlthfiugh  otherwise 
'competent,  shall  uot  be  admitted  when  better 
can  be  had.  We  have  before  adfertodtoflift 
distinction  between  writiogB  or  doonmentary 
proof,  and  oral,  or  as  it  fa  naoaUy  odled,  parol 
evidence.  The  distinction  Is  fbnnded  rij[)ou  the 
uncertainty  of  memory.  Whatever  has  been 
put  in  writing  can  never  be  proved  by  mero 
recollection  with  perfect  exactness;  tlio  writ- 
ing itself  is  of  course  the  most  trustworthy,  and 
aMording  to  the  rule  above  mentioned  it  must 
ho  prodoced  or  its  lorn  prorod  before  its  con- 


tents oan  be  diown  by  other  evideooe;  and  this 
Is  troe  whether  the  writing  relateeto  tbe  prin- 
cipal fact  or  subject  of  the  action,  or  5-  merely 
incidentaL  Again,  wlien  the  question  is  as  to  a 
fitft  respeeting  which  there  is  evidence  in  writ- 
ing, but  an  offer  is  made  to  prove  the  fact  by 
evidence  aliunde  without  producing  the  writing 
or  proving  its  ooatents,  the  rule  is  that  if  the 
writing  was  tlie  cononrreotact  of  both  ^rti«i,  as 
if  it  was  signed  by  them  or  was  prcparra  with  the 
privity  of  both  as  an  expression  of  their  mutu;d 
tmderstanding,  it  is  thereby  ctmstitoted  the  pri- 
msry  evidenoeof  the  fret  to  wUoh  It  relates,  and 
must  be  produced.  Thb  IHobdes  not  inertly 
a  written  contract  which  b  the  subject  of  the 
action,  but  any  other  writing  which  the  parties 
have  agreed  upon  as  the  cxpresuon  of  any  fact 
incidentally  involved  iu  tlie  action.  There  ij 
this  difference,  however,  between  the  two  cases : 
that  in  the  former  no  other  proof  can  be  re* 
oeived  but  tiie  instrament  itself,  or  if  lo»t,  proof 
of  its  contents;  whereas  in  the  hitt.-r  tli  ii  nrij 
be  other  evidence  bearing  apou  the  saiue  |K)int 
wbidi  b  admisrible,  tog^er  with  the  wntiog, 
and  in  some  instances  without  it,  where  it  i^  not 
intentionally  withheld.  Thus  a  written  cor- 
respondence between  the  parties  may  be  mate* 
rial  to  show  their  understanding  in  respect  to 
some  transaction,  hut  this  would  not  preclude 
proof  of  couversjitions  or  other  ncLs.  If.  how- 
ever, the  correspondence  contains  a  contract, 
the  role  would  be  otherwise;  for  then,  aoeord- 
ing  to  another  rule,  no  other  evidence  can  be 
received  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  parties  in  the 
language  used  by  them.  It  is  not  m  it  t  rial  which 
party  haa  possession  of  tl»e  writing  ;  tho  rule  is 
the  same  in  either  case.  If  wanted  by  one  party, 
and  the  other  has  possession  of  it,  upon  notiea 
by  him  to  the  other  to  produce  it,  and  its  sob- 
production,  ho  may  give  i>arol  evidence  of  its 
contents, — ^It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rale 
above  nentiotted  amdlea  only  to  a  writing  in 
which  both  parties  have  concurred.  "Wl.on  it  is 
a  memorandum  by  one  vri thont  the  print y  of 
llie  other,  it  eannot  be  evidence  at  all,  excej^t 
under  tbe  recent  modification  of  the  law  of 
ovideiice  ailowmg  piirlies  to  be  wituessses,  and  Ls 
subject  to  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  any 
other  witaesB.  The  role  as  to  a  memoraDdom 
made  bvawitnessatthethneof  thetransaoljoa 
referrea  to  in  it  is,  ti  nt  hv  may  refer  to  it  for  the 

Surpose  of  refreshing  his  memory ;  but  havii^ 
one  so,  he  is  to  testify  what  with  thb  dd  be  « 
able  to  rfcollect.  If,  however,  he  has  no  rerol- 
lection  independent  of  the  memorandum,  the 
later  doctrine  is  that  on  proving  that  it  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  referred 
to,  and  that  he  then  had  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  memorandnm  itself  may  be  put  in  evi- 
dence. The  mode  of  proving  a  writing  which 
is  attested  by  a  aQbeorimng  intness  is  pecnllar. 
In  sucli  a  cma  the  subscribing  witness  nui«^ 
be  called  if  living  and  within  the  jurii»diction 
of  the  ooort ;  but  if  dead  or  absent  from  the 
eQQnt)7tPf<Mf  of     handwriting  or  of  tbat«f 
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the  pnrty  vrWl  bo  safficieDt  to  mako  the  instra- 
meut  evidence.  Tbo  exdusioQ  of  proof  of  execa- 
tioo,  by  any  other  person  than  tne  aabeoribing 
witQCW  )m  horn  often  tbo  oooamoa  of  inooa- 
Twleiiee ;  and  fbe  rMson  lutttlly  i»s{goed  for  it, 
viz.,  titat  the  Bab^"ri!>in}^  witness  is  sapposed 
to  bavo  some  knuwiinigo  of  tbo  subject  which 
•Dotber  would  not  have,  ia  certainly  very  sin- 
gular, aa  if  be  bad  Mch  knowledge  he  would 
not  M  altowed  to  teitify  to  it,  if  it  wonld  at  all 
vary  Ihv  cflcct  of  the  iustrumerit.  In  England, 
by  a  recent  act,  17  and  18  Victoria,  c.  125 
(l8o4),  a  sabeoribing  witness  to  an  instrument 
which  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  attested 
need  not  bo  called,  but  the  instrument  umy  bo 
proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  was  no 
aaob  witness.  The  rule  that  parol  evidence  id 
not  adjuiasible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a 
written  instrument  has  been  before  refoned  to, 
and  certain  exceptions  or  qualifications  were 
mentioned  viz.:  that  evidence  may  be  given  of 
nob  eoDtemporaneous  circumstances  as  would 
be  eiNntial  lor  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
expressions  used  by  tbo  i)artics  ;  or  in  explana- 
tion of  technical  lan^ruago  wlierc  tlie  transaction 
relates  to  sonio  trade  or  art,  and  tbo  like ;  or 
lastly,  when  some  ambiguity  arises  uot  involved 
In  tne  langoage  and  in  tne  inetnnnent.  An 
instance  of  tbe  last  exception  is  a  case  where  a 
device  has  l>een  made  to  John  Jones,  and  it  turns 
out  that  tl»ere  are  two  persons  of  that  nau^c ;  in 
which  oaae  it  is  admisaiole  to  show  by  other  evi- 
daoeewMeh  of  tbe  two  waa  meant.  Bat  if  from 
the  language  of  the  instrnmrnt  it  slionld  be 
impossible  to  determine  the  meaning  even  ^vith 
the  aii  of  such  explanations  as  wonld  bo  od- 
nlMible  onder  tbe  ezoeptions  above  mentioned, 
the  deflact  ooald  not  m  aopplied,  and  tbe  in- 
atrument  would  bo  void.  Prubably  tbe  greater 
8trictnt>s8  in  tbe  latter  coso  ia  founded  upon 
the  fact  tliat  tito  admission  of  such  explana- 
tioBS  would  be  substitating  other  langoage  than 
what  the  party  himself  has  vsed,  whwoaa  in 
the  cas-o  of  latent  ambignity  tlio  i  irt  gives 
effect  to  the  language  of  the  party,  but  is  ob- 
liged to  obviate  a  doubt  to  which  bis  attooUon 
wasnot  directed.  Tbe  distinoiion  is  not  however 
Tery  aatisfactOTy ;  and  a  forced  oonstmetion  has 
bceri  ofton  resorte<l  to  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
an  instrument,  which  for  tbe  want  of  explana- 
Hon  that  might  !>orbaps  havo  been  given,  but 
was  not  allowed  by  law,  would  otlterwise  have 
been  void.  Thus  a  i?rAni  of  10  acres  of  wood- 
land di'scribed only  1  iMij^^mg  to  tbe  grantor, 
when  he  hod  in  fact  100  acres,  was  held  in  the 
old  1>ooks  to  give  an  election  to  the  grantee 
to  take  which  10  he  pleased ;  it  would  probably 
now  bo  licld  to  give  m  undivided  toutbpurt, 
and  a  partition  would  bo  necessary.  So  if  a 
deed  recited  that  the  grantor  bad  two  tene- 
menta,  and  granted  one  without  specifyingwhich, 
tbe  ct-mtee  was  allowed  an  election  to  take 
eitbLi .  iUa  this  liberality  of  construction  was 
capriciously  exercised.  Thus  an  obligation  to 
J.  S.  describing  bim  as  son  and  heir  of  G.  & 
hia  been  held  good,  althonc^  be  wast  bastard 


and  therefore  no  heir.  But  a  grant  to  John, 
eon  and  heir  of  G.  8.,  if  in  fact  tbo  name  of  the 
heir  was  Thomas,  was  held  not  good.  It  is  likely 
that  the^  courts  wonld  however  now  bold  it  to 
be  good  if  there  was  no  son  of  the  name  of  Jobn. 
Bu".  w  Ik  :i  ir  is  sought  to  contradict  an  in(*tru- 
ment  which  has  an  intelligible  meaning,  there 
is  sound  rei^n  for  enforcing  tbo  rule  of  exda- 
sion.  If  there  has  been  a  mistake  of  expreeuoii, 
the  proper  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  a  court  of 
equity  lor  correction.  Uu«!li  [],:■  code  of  tbo 
state  of  New  York  the  ameikdiuent  can  be  made 
imd  the  instrnment  as  amended  enforced  by 
judgment  in  the  same  action. — In  the  examina- 
tion of  witoesses,  a  very  different  mode  is  pre- 
scribed to  the  ])arty  calling  a  witness  from  what 
is  allowed  to  tbe  opposite  party.  The  counsel 
of  the  former  must  not  put  leading  qoestioos, 
and  if  tbo  witncsis  should  n^ako  ad\erse  or  un- 
satisfactory answers,  (>till  bo  was  deemed  tbe 
witnes.^  of  the  party  and  could  be  examined  only 
in  accordance  with  that  theory  ;  that  is  to  say, 
be  could  not  be  croas-oxannned  by  such  party. 
Tliis  at  least  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  it  baa 
recently  been  relaxed  i<o  far  as  to  allow  biui  to 
bo  treated  to  s^ome  extent  as  an  adverse  witness, 
when  it  is  apparent  that  ho  is  so.  On  the  other 
band,  oross-ezamination  by  the  oQier  party  is 
allowed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the 
privilege  is  often  used  to  pervert  rather  than 
elicit  tiie  truth.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  fix  a 
precise  limit  of  reetriotioa,  as  it  necessarily  rests 
very  nncb  in  tbe  Asoretion  of  tbe  court;  bnt 
tbo  firevailing  practice,  esf>eeially  In  the  English 
courlts  hccinb  to  be  suited  rather  tu  a  renioto 
period,  when  from  the  disorders  of  society  and 
oonseqnent  lasi^  of  moral  principle  there  was 
little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  oaib  of  wife- 
nesses,  than  to  tho  present  advanced  state  of 
social  order,  when  the  exigencies  of  vastly  ac- 
cumulated pHvato  transactions,  and  a  superior 
intelligence  extending  to  the  lowest  class,  have 
tndnoed  a  greater  integrity,  and  when  it  may  ba 
assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  A  wItlNSS  la  dia* 
posed  to  Speak  Ute  truth. 

EVORA  (anc.  Ebora,  and  LQ>eraJita»  JuliifL 
eapital  of  the  province  of  Alerot^o,  Portaga], 
ana  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  aitoated  on 
high  gronnd,  85  m.  £.  8.  E.  of  I.isliou  ;  pop. 
1S,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wail,  aud  eoa- 
toins  the  remains  of  ft  anoieat  forts.  A  splen- 
did Gothic  cathedral,  a  nnmber  of  convent^ 
hospitals,  a  houso  of  charity,  a  diocesan  sohooL 
barracks,  and  a  museum  are  tbo  principal 
buildings  of  modern  date,  while  among  its  . 
monuments  of  anOqnity  are  a  ruined  temple 
of  IHana,  and  an  aquodnct  by  which  the  citjia 
still  sui)i>iied.  Evora  has  somo  manufactonea 
of  haniware  and  leatlier. 

EVKEUX  (anc.  Cnitu*  MurAvicum)^  a  city 
of  France,  capital  of  tho  dcpariuient  of  Eure, 
52  i  m.  by  rnilway  from  Paris,  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, on  tho  Iton,  which  by  lueani  uf  a  canal  and 
a  natural  arm  is  made  to  water  every  part  of 
the  citv;  pop.  in  18fi&  10,616.  It  is  8nr> 
roooded  by  garden^  vinejardH  and  highly 
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cnltirated  fields.  At  n  Httio  distance  from  tho 
town  was  the  fine  old  chAteaa  of  Kuvnrre, 
Ibonded  in  the  14th  centarf,  wUoh  was  for  2 
JMM  the  naidenoe  of  the  empreas  Josephine 
after  h«r  diyoroa,  ind  wn  destroyed  in  1836. 
£vreux  lias  cotton  and  woollen  mills. 

EWALD,  GEono  IIkinp.icii  Acouot  vojt,  a 
German  oriontAlist  nnd  thcologlaii,  horn  in 
Gottingon,  Nov.  16,  1803.  He  was  one  of  the 
1  professors  who  were  dismi?««ed  in  1887  on 
acooan  t  of  their  remonstranrc  ;  l  -  ^  i '  - 1  tli  e  ii  n  con- 
•tttatiomd  proceedings  of  Kiog  Ernest  Augustoa 
of  HiooTor.  Ho  repaired  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  1888,  from  which  time 
nntfl  1848  ho  officiated  as  profesaor  of  theo- 
logy at  Tobingen.  He  was  then  rtiiistated  in 
hk  ohair  at  Gottingen,  where  be  continacs 
(16W)to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  de- 

Sirtmcnt  of  oriontjil  langnages  and  exegesi-. 
0  one  of  tho  In^st  living  oriental  schohiis 
and  biblical  critics.  Anutng  ]m  inost  impor- 
tant works  are  Gramnmtk-a  Vritiea  Lingua 
Arabiea  (2  vols.  Svo^  Leipeic,  1831-38) ;  Dtber 
diit  aOtiopinrht'  Bnrh  i7f«o(-it(1854)  ;  Av*fuhrli- 
ehfg  Lfhrhuch  Jer  hehrdmlun  Spraehe  (Ua  alten 
JiundfJi  (Oih  and  enlarged  edition,  1865  ;  also 
an  abridged  edition  of  tho  same,  ffebrditeht 
BpnttKUkre  /Hr  Ar\f(lngtr,  2d  ed,,  1855).  His 
principal  thoolopical  work  i^  lits  G(*rhkhfe  det 
Vollrs  Israel  bia  Vhriatus  (J  vols,  in  5,  8vo., 
2d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1861-52).  He  was  the  pro- 
jector of  tho  Zeitaekri/t  JUr  die  ICutuU  dm 
MorffenlanAt  and  aiiioe  1M9  he  has  edited  the 
Jahrbucher  der  hiblischrn  Wii<fetis<-hif(,  in 
which  he  proponnda  his  theological  views,  his 
leaning  toward  Baur  and  other  adherenta  of  the 
Tobingen  achool  with  whom  he  became  aoqaain(> 
fd  donng  hie  tendenee  In  tliat  city,  invoMng 
him  in  many  controversies.  In  1841  he  wae 
ennobled  by  tlie  king  of  Wftrtemberg. 

EWALD,  JoBAjnrE^,  a  I  >ani8h  poet,  born  in 
Cqpenhagen,  Not.  18,  1743,  died  there,  March 
17»  1781.  He  early  displayed  his  love  of  ro- 
mance by  an  attempt  to  go  t  ■  -  i,  tho  reading 
of  "Robinson  Cnukjc"  Laving  excited  bis  imagi- 
nation, but  he  was  overtaken  by  hia  friends  be- 
fwe  he  had  reached  the  seashore.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  in  Prussia  and  Austri;i,  but 
was  C'vcntnally  induced  by  his  friends  to  return 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  theology,  and 

Eaasea  his  ezaudnation  in  1762.  Disappointed 
I  his  love  for  a  young  lady  whom  ho  celebrated 

in  TCrae  noder  the  name  uf  Arcnse,  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy,  which  cast  n  gloom  over 
the  zeat  of  his  life,  but  tended  to  stimulate  his 
poeOo  genius.  Ho  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, was  deeply  impreaeed  with  the  heanties  of 
modern  German  poetry,  esperiully  of  KIop- 
Btock's  "Messiah,"  and  became  tlio  author  of 
ezquiaite  lyrical  {)oems  and  songs,  which  secure 
ftirhlni  a  prominent  place  among  the  el8ari<nl 
writers  of  Denmark.  His  first  composition, 
"  1  he  Temple  of  Fort  nne,  a  Vision,"  was  followed 
in  1766  by  a  poem  on  tho  death  of  Frederic  V. 
In  1769  ^^peared  his  lyrical  drama  of  "  Adrim 
and  E?ei.*»  His  tragedy  of  Eol/Eraga  (177U) 


was  tlio  first  attempt  to  dramatize  the  ancient 
history  of  Denmark,  ami  bears  eviduuce  of  the 
ooreAU  study  of  both  Ossian  and  Shakespeare. 
About  this  time  he  became  lame,  aod  poverlj, 
neglect,  and  intemperance  added  to  his  misfor- 
tnn  IIo  was  eventually  deserted  evin  liy 
hia  mother,  and  the  last  two  years  of  \m  life 
were  spent  In  the  honae  of  a  benevolent  friend. 
But  bis  literary  activity  remained  undiminished, 
and  in  1771  and  1772,  while  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress of  mind  and  body,  he  wrote  even  humorous 
piajs,  which  were  very  succes-'-fuK  iiis  most  od- 
ebratedwoik,  AiliiurVD0<2(''  Haldur's  Death"), 
a  drama  of  great  power  and  poetic  beauty,  de- 
voted to  the  heroic  reminiacencos  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  appeared  in  J  773.  His  lyrics 
and  sacrod  poetry,  however,  are  now  most  ad« 
mired.  lOs  finest  lyrical  poem,  "  The  FUhep> 
Ti:oii,"  fiT'pcnrcd  in  1778.  He  nl-io  wrote  a 
fuuiui.d  national  P<in(i  of  Denmark,  uiid  some 
works  in  proso.  He  bepan  to  pre|  an^  his  poet- 
ical works  for  publication,  but  the  edition  was 
eomplMed  only  after  hia  death  (4  vola^  Oo- 
penhagen,  1781-'91 ;  2d  ed.,  1814-'16). 

EWBANK,  TnoMAB,  an  American  writer  on 
practical  meobanica,  bom  at  Barnard  Castle, 
Durham,  Enghind,  March  11,  1782.  At  the 
age  of  18  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  tin  and  cop- 
per smith,  subsequently  was  employed  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Loudon,  and  about  ihiy  emigrated 
to  Kt^w  York.   In  1820  ho  commcnc^  the 
manofactore  (xf  metaUio  tabiog  in  that  oU^, 
fttNn  which  hnafaMaa  he  vetired  in  ISaS-T  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.    In  1842  appeared  his  "  l>va*Tiptiv© 
and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other 
Maohinea»  Ancient  and  Modern :  indnding  the 
PropMsive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine," 
a  luL'hly  suggestive  work,  of  wliieh  tli.   ]  Hli 
editiuu  wag  published  in  IboG.    In  ]H4(>- )>  he 
made  a  visit  to  IJrazil,  recording  his  observa- 
tions in  a  work  which  was  published  in  186tt 
under  the  title  of  **Life  in  Brazil,"  with  an  ap- 
pendix descriptive  of  a  collection  of  American 
antiquities.  In  1849  ho  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  U.  8.  commissioner  of  patents,  in 
which  capacity  he  prepared  3  annual  reports,  a 
portion  of  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form  in  New  Yorlc  with  an  iiitri  dao- 
tt«m  by  Mr.  Ilornoe  Greeley.    He  retired  from 
office  inl853.  He  has  also  published  a  weak  od 
the  phyfiical  relation  of  man  to  the  earth,  en- 
titled "  Tho  World  a  Workshop"  (Kew  York, 
1  Kr,5),  "  Tlionghts  on  Matter  and  Force"  (New 
York,  1 868),  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  essays 
on  the  pliiloeophy  and  history  of  invcutiona^ 
whichhave  appeared  chiefly  in  the  "  Transactions 
ofthoFrankhn  Institute.''   His  '  Experiments 
on  Marino  Propulaon,  or  Hi    \  rtne  of  Form  in 
Propelling BIade8k"  was  reprinted  in  Europe. 
Aa  a  member  of  ue  commission  to  e.xuniine  oaA. 
report  upon  the  strertfrtb  of  tho  marblas  offered 
for  the  extension  of  tiie  national  capitol,  he 
made  some  suggestions  wliieb  led  to  the  disoov- 

(jty  of  a  means  of  greatly  incrcatiiDg  the  power 
of  nriatanoe  to  preeaosa  in  bnl^agatoaea. 
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bom  in  Nottiiiglmin,  Md.,  June  22,  1732,  dioa 
in  Pbikdelpbia,  i^pt.  8,  lb02.  Uo  was  edacat- 
•i  in  the  oollege  <»  New  Jersey,  was  tutor  in 
tliat  college  and  instructor  of  the  philosoplu- 
eal  elapses  in  tlio  college  of  Philadelphia^  and 
in  1759  became  pastor  of  tliv  Isi  Freiibyteiian 
church  in  Philadelphia.  la  1773  he  vlaited 
England,  and  had  interviews  with  Dr.  Robert- 
wn.  Lord  North,  and  Dr.  Jolinson;  tlio  last  of 
whom,  aflirmini'  that  the  Americans  were  as 
%nor8Dt  as  rebefiioas,  said  to  Dr.  Ewin^:  "  You 
never  read.  Yon  hare  no  books  there.  *  ''Par- 
don me,"  was  the  rcjily,  "  wc  have  read  the 
'Bambler/*'  IV hon  t  he  college  of  Philailclphia 
was  chanped  in  1779  to  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Ewin^  was  placed  at  its  head  as 
pro V list,  and  remaiiu'd  in  this  station  together 
with  im  pastorate  till  his  death,  lie  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
and  made  several  contributions  to  its  *'  Tr;ui>a(  - 
tion?."  His  collegiate  lectures  on  natural  phi- 
losophy (2  vols.,  1809^  and  a  volume  of  sermons 
liavf  ^t'l-n  jiiiTdi^lied  mncohis  death. 

EWINd,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  born  in  Ohio  co.,  Va.,  Deo.  28, 
178B.  ILs  ikther,  who  had  served  iu  the 
American  army  daring  the  Yevolution,  and  had 
In  roinL-  rL'ducod  in  circumstances,  removed  his 
liuuily  in  1792  to  the  Muskiogom  river,  and 
Aenee  to  a  place  17  ra.  N.  W.  of  the  frontier 
«?ttlf  nirnt-5,  in  what  is  now  -\thens  co.,  Ohio. 

was  taught  to  read,  by  an  elder  sister, 
itnd  devoured  with  avidity  the  few  books 
vithin  his  reach,  studying  mostly  at  night  by 
the  light  of  hickory  bark.    In  his  20th  year  ho 
left  home  and  workcil  in  the  Kanawha  salt  es- 
tal^bments,  until  in  2  or  8 years  he  hadlaid  np 
Doncy  enough  to  pay  for  his  fhther*s  fimn  and 
•aable  himself  to  cntor  tlit<  Oliio  univL'r.-.ity  at 
Athena.   Having  exhausU^d  his  purse,  he  rc- 
taroed  to  the  sdt  works,  laid  by  his  earnings, 
then  resumed  his  studies,  and  in  1815  received 
the  first  degree  of  A.IJ.  ever  granted  by  the  Ohio 
university.  Ho  stndiod  law  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
WAS  admitted  to  the  har  in  1816,  and  practised 
with  great  sneeess  in  the  state  conrts  and  t!ie  sn> 
preme  f(un  t  of  the  United  StatLv?.    In  March, 
l^S^l,  he  took  his  seat  iu  the  U.  S.  senate  aa  a 
member  of  the  whig  party,  and  hecame  associat- 
ed with  Clay  and  Wohstfr  in  resistin;^''  what  were 
deemed  the  encroachmentii  of  the  e.xei  uUvc.  lie 
«^jke  against  contirming  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
^  an  Rurena-s  minister  to  tlie  court  of  St.  James's, 
^^'  Itorted  the  protective  tariff  system  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  during  the  same  session  advuoated  a 
ftductiou  of  the  rates  of  postage,  a  recharter  of 
m  TT.  8.  bank,  and  the  revenae  ooUeotion  bill 
known    tht-  "  f<jrce  bill."    On  Jan.  9, 1 834,  as 
ftmcra!i»  r  (if  thi)  committee  on  post  office  and 
pc»t  roa  U,  }io  presented  a  minority  report  on 
abuses  in  tlio  post  office  department,  accom- 
panied by  U  resolutions  uf  ceasure.  These  were 
afterward  re<luced  to  4,  and  were  passed  by  a 
small  majority.  The  oommittee  were  directed 
te  vntimw  their  l&TtitlgatiMu^  and  at  the  naxt 


aesrfon  Vr.  Xwinff  presented  a  sdcond  mnjority 
report,  with  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  tho 
department.  The  biJl  passed  the  senate  with- 
out opposition^  Feb.  9, 1S.15,  but  was  loi^  in  the 
house  of  represcntatix  i?s  ;  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral, however,  lusigued,  aiul  the  reorganization 
was  ctTected  during  the  following  session,  Mr. 
Ewiug  took  a  warm  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  8.  bank, 
which  he  looked  njion  as  an  uncons^titutional 
measure,  and  on  Dec.  21,  1835,  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  ranch  vexed  Ohio 
boundary  question,  which  was  passed  March  11 
and  June  15,  183D.  During  the  s.nnc  sessiion 
he  brought  forward  a  bill,  which  '  i  n  ie  a  law, 
for  tho  reorganization  of  the  gencrul  land  office ; 
and  on  several  occasions  he  opposed  tho  policy 
of  ^.'ranting  preemption  rights  to  settlers  on  tho 
public  lands.  He  spoke  agiunst  the  admission 
of  Michigan,  on  the  diffienlties  with  France,  the 
deposit  bill,  the  limitation  of  executive  patron- 
age, and  the  fortification  hill,  and  presented  a 
memorial  for  the  ahohtion  of  >hivery  and  tho 
slave  trad©  in  the  district  of  roluniMa.  which 
he  insisted  ought  to  be  referred,  thouj^h  he  was 
oj)posed  to  granting  the  prayer  of  tho  mcmo- 
nalista.  In  July,  1886,  the  secretary  of  the 
treastny  iasned  what  was  known  as  the  specie 
circnlar,"  directing  receivers  in  land  ofHccs  to 
accept  payments  only  in  gold,  silver,  or  treasury 
eertmcalM,  except  from  certain  classes  of  per- 
6<ms  for  a  limito<l  time.  In  TIci  cihIh  r  Mr. 
Ewiug  brought  iu  a  bill  to  annul  lhl.->  ciieuUir, 
and  another  declaring  it  uidawful  for  the  secre- 
tary to  make  such  discrimination.  The  bills 
excited  violent  debates,  and  were  not  carried. 
In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Ewing's  term  expired,  and 
he  resumed  the  practioe  of  his  profession.  In 
1840headvoeatea  the  election  <n  Gen.  Harrison 
to  the  jiresidency.  and  when  that  gentleman  came 
into  otlice  lie  l)ecanie  secretury  of  the  treasury, 
wliii  h  otlice  he  retained  under  President  Tyler. 
His  first  otiicial  report,  presented  at  the  extra 
se:ision  in  May,  1841,  proposed  the  imposition  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  certain  arti- 
cles for  the  relief  of  the  national  debt,  disap- 
prove<l  the  Independent  trensnry  aet  pa.<e»d  the 
preceding:  year,  and  vnp:d  the  e-tjiMi^hmcnt  c>f 
a  national  bank.  He  was  requcHted  tu  prepare 
a  bill  for  the  last  purpose,  which  was  passed 
with  some  alteration,  hut  vetoed  hy  tlie  i*resi- 
dent.  Mr.  Tyler  thereupon  imliealed  lo  his 
friends  a  plan  for  a  bank  of  moderate  capital 
for  the  regulation  of  excltauges,  and  at  bis  re- 
quest Mr.  Ewing  helped  to  frame  n  charter, 
which  wa<  immediately  passed  and  in  turn 
vetoed.  Mr.  Ewing,  with  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Webster,  there* 
upon  resigned  (Sept.  1841),  and  published  his 
letter  of  resignation  explaining  his  course.  On 
the  accession  <  •  ( ,  n.  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in 
1849,  he  took  ortice  as  secretary  of  the  recently  ^ 
created  department  of  the  interior,  which  was 
still  unorganized.  Among  the  measnrc-  recom- 
mended in  his  first  report,  Dec.  8,  1849,  were 
theeztenrioii  of  theptthUolandUwatoCUifin^ 
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ntt,  NcfwlCerieo,  and  Oregon,  iheealaUlBbiiient 

of  a  initit  nt'ftr  the  California  pjld  mines,  and  tho 
construiiltun  ui'  a  ruaU  tu  thu  Fiicific.  On  tha 
Blavcry  quention  he  separated  from  his  old  a.«wo- 
ciate!«.  ^ir.  Clay  and  othera,  wbo  urged  the  ne< 
ce^'sity  of  ( ••iiiprebenriTel^islMtioii  tOMttlethe 
whole  matter  at  onc^  and  for  ewr,  while  Mr. 
Ewing  agrt't-d  with  the  president  in  tiiinking  the 
action  of  congrcHs  uncalled  for.  On  the  death  of 
Gen.  Taylor  and  the  aooeasion  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
July  9, 1850,  this  division  in  the  whig  party  was 
nirtdi'  tlie  ba«ij»  of  a  change  of  the  cnl  tinet.  Mr. 
Corwin  t>ecaiue  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr. 
Swing  was  appointed  by  Um governor  of  Ohio  to 
serve  dorioe  Oorwin's  miej^red  term  in  the 
senate.  TnBiis  iMidy  Ii«  was  an  active  defender 
of  Gen.  Taylor's  administration.  He  did  not 
vote  for  the  fugitive  slave  law,  helped  to  defeat 
Ifr.  Clay*a  comproinlso  bill,  reported  from  the 
committee  on  niuuioe  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  brancli  mint  in  Oalifbmin,  advocated  a  re- 
diiotlon  uf  [tost a^'e.  river  uiid  harlmr  ai(i>ropria- 
tions,  and  t  lie  alH*iition  of  slavery  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the 
business  details  of  the  senate,  particolarlj  aa 
affecting  the  new  territories.  In  1861  he  retired 
from  iiidiiii'  lite,  and  has  f<iiieo  resided  !ri  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  engaged  in  ttie  ])rHctice  of  law. 
Among  the  most  elaborate  of  \m  written  pro- 
le^sional  arguments  are  those  in  the  cases  of 
Oliver  t*.  Piatt  et  al.,  involving  the  title  to  a 
large  part  of  Toledo,  Oliio;  the  MetlnKlistchurch 
division;  the  Melntire  poor  seliool  r#.  Zfin«^«- 
TOle;  and  the  McMickeu  will,  involving  Irir^re 
l>equests  for  education.  Uis  celebrity  as  a  law- 
yer and  public  speaker  equab  kU  reputation  as 
*  statesiunii. 

EXAUCii  {(ir.t^apxos,  prince),  in  the  eastern 
Boman  empire,  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignitary 
inrcifed  witli  extraordinary  authority.  At  first 
exarcha  were  officers  delegated  by  tho  patriarch 
or  synod  to  visit  a  diocese  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  dtaoipUne.  The  exarch  was  also  the 
snperior  of  several  monostories,  in  distinetion 
from  tho  archimandrit  e,  wfio  was  the  superior 
of  oni^  and  was  of  a  r nil:  inferior  to  that  of 

iiatri arch  and  superior  ;  >  tli  it  of  jnetropoHtan. 
o  tlie  modem  Greek  church  the  exarch  is  a 
lef^te  9  latere  tit  the  patriarch.  He  visits  the 
provinces  to  investigate  ecclesiastical  cases,  tho 
dilFerenoes  between  prelates  and  people,  tlio 
monastic  discipline,  the  administration  of  the 
■aoraroenta^  and  the  obaervanoe  of  the  canons; 
and  QsttaUy  snooeeda  to  the  patriarohate.— Aa 
a  civil  officer,  the  exarch  was  a  viceroy  intrusted 
with  tho  «d ministration  of  oneor  more  nrovinoes. 
This  title  was  given  to  the  prefects  wlio  during 
the  6th,  7tli,  and  8th  eeotories  governed  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  tn\^9tl  to  tho  Byzan- 
tine  empire.  Thoy  were  instituted  after  the  re- 
conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths  by  Narses 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Lombards  then 
threatening  to  ooonpy  that  oonntnr.  They 
wer«  17  in  nnmber,  faeld  their  ooart  at  Ravwna, 
continueil  their  governinent  till  752,  and  com- 
bined civil,  militaiy,  Jadicial,  and  often  eodon- 
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lalkal  anthority.  They  appointed  dukes  as  viee 

govcrnora  fur  scverrd  parts  of  Italy.  The  ex- 
archate Wtts  dcBtruycd  by  the  Lombards.  When 
Pepin  of  France  conquered  Ravenna,  it  wia 
oeoed  to  Uie  pope.  The  title  of  exaroh  for  hi^ 
dvO  and  military  oflioen  remained  in  (h«  West 
till  the  12th  oentnr}'. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  tide  borne  originally  by 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  then  by  the  emperors 
of  the  West  fWjm  Ohariomagne  to  Henry  VII. 
It  was  adopted  In  the  15th  oentnry  by  the  Ital- 
ian princes,  who  exchanged  it  for  that  of  high- 
ness {altetza)  after  tlie  French  and  other  am- 
bassadors had  been  permitted  to  assume  it.  In 
France  it  became  about  the  middle  of  the  17tk 
oentory  a  oommon  titie  tat  flie  highest  dvfl  and 
mililary  officers ;  nnd  In  Gennany  it  was  given 
also  to  doctors  and  professors  in  universities.  It 
is  the  title  of  every  nobleman  in  Italy ;  in  FraaM^  * 
s  dnke  is  addresied  as  amttflMe,  and  a  prinM  aa 
offewe.  It  is  the  nsnal  address  of  foreign  tnin- 
isters  and  of  t!ie  p»vernors  of  Briti>!i  colonies. 
Kewspajters  sometimes  speak  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  as  his  excellency  tha 
president,  bat  there  is  no  legal  sanction  for 
this,  the  ftmnders  of  the  government  having 
decided  after  discussion  to  hestow  no  title  upon 
the  president.  A  c«>nuuiitee  uf  the  setiate  re- 
ported in  fitVW  of  the  style  "  his  highness,"  bat 
tho  house  opposed  any  other  title  of  office  than 
those  expressed  in  the  constitution.  Massochu-  , 
Setts  is  the  only  state  whidi  by  a  constiuitional 
provision  grants  tho  title  of  excellency  to  its 
governor. 

EXCHANGE,  apalhering  j^are  for  tho  trans- 
action of  business.  Tho  lacrchuutii  of  Atheiu  met 
at  tho  Pirtous.  where  commercial  operations  de- 
rived a  pictnrcT^nue  character  from  tlio  animat' 
e«l  scene  proented  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbor. 
The  first  regulor  com  111  !■(  ill  niectinj:  in  Rome 
was  held  403  B.  C,  and  was  called  the  merchants' 
colle^'o.  lu  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  cit- 
ies, similar  gathering  places  existed  at  an  early 
day.  The  modem  iDstitotion  of  exelumgea  date* 
more  particularly  from  the  1 6th  century.  In  con- 
tinental Europe  the  name  DUrm  'Mi  German,  houne 
in  French,  and  bina  in  Russian,  ori^'inated  from 
tho  belief  that  tho  first  gatliering  of  the  kind 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  16th  oentnry 
at  Bnigos,  in  Flanders,  in  the  house  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Van  der  Beurse.  According  to 
another  tradition  the  first  exchange  was  held  at 
Amsterdam  in  a  house  which  had  8  purses  hewn 
In  stone  over  the  gates,  thus  aoooontmg  for  tha  i 
use  of  the  word  hournc.  Previous  to  tue  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century  the  London  merchants 
used  to  meet  without  shelter  in  Lombard  fltraat 
8ir  Blchard  Orsaham,  liaving  seen  (hewvaMd 
waBn  naed  tor  exehaogea  abroad,  contemplateil 
erecting  a  similar  buuding  in  London.  Tho 
scheme  w^as  carried  Into  effect  by  his  son  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  who  offered  to  erect  a  build- 
ing if  tho  oitbceos  wonld  provide  a  plot  of 
ground.  The  site  north  of  Oomhiil,  in  the  dty 
of  London,  was  acconlindv  pnrdiasod  in  l.'ns 
for  about  $1»,000.  On  Jan.  23,  1670,  Qacca 
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Sizaboth  caosed  it  to  b«  proclaimed  the  *^  Rojal 
Exchange."  This8truotarewatdettn>y«diiithd 
greatfireof  1666.  The  new  exchange  was  com* 
neoeed  at  1}ie  end  of  1667,  and  publicly  opened 

for  business  Sept.  2B,  ICOO.  This  buildinp,  -vvliich 
-was  210  foct  by  175,  cost  nearly  i|dOO,UO0,  but 
wasvgflindestnnredDyflra, Jan.10,1888.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  present  royal  exchange  was 
laid  in  1842,  and  the  bnilding  was  opcnwl  Oct. 
28,  1844,  \>y  Qneoii  Victoria.  It,  is  an  imposing 
editic«,  embellished  with  mmy  statues.  The 
area  appropriated  to  the  tneetings  of  the  mer- 
chants is  170  feet  by  112,  of  which  111  feet  by 
53  is  uncovered.  Here  the  English,  (iennun, 
Greek,  Mi-ditcnatiean,  aud  other  foreign  mer- 
chants, till  have  their  appropriate  places  aud 
coment,  and  meet  daily  for  the  transaotion  of 
bnsine!'^.  On  Thursday  mid  Friiliiy  an  extra 
meeting  for  transactions  iii  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change takes  pluce  previou'?  to  the  regular  meet- 
•  ing^  which  is  attended  by  the  prinoipel  bonkers 
MM  merdisots  of  London,  and  wkdi  deriFee 
great  iu)|H>rtance  from  the  Immense  business 
trmt»acted  within  about  half  an  hour.  The  whole 
foreign  commerce  which  centres  in  London  is 
here  ooacentrated  in  s  faandfol  of  bills  of  ex- 
disQge.  TlienismudileflBexieiteiiMiitihsnat 
the  general  exchjuige.  A  few  brokers  pass  be- 
tween the  bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  bills 
wn>  boitglit  and  sold  almost  in  a  whisper. — The 
most  celebrated  oootineutal  ezohson  is  the 
houne  of  FlBrb,  wliiflh  irasfaunigiintoabi  18S4. 
Tho  bnilding  has  the  shape  of  an  ancient  perip- 
teral temple ;  the  exterior  measures  234  feet  by 
164,  the  interior  108  feet  by  59,  exclusive  of  gal- 
leries, or  6,872  equare  feet,  and  is  calcnlated  to 
hold  more  ibaii  S,000  persons.  The  Paris  «c- 
change  is  a  combination  of  a  stock  and  bill  ex- 
change, and  confines  itself  chiefly  to  the»ebranch- 
M of  business.  Tlte  St.  Petersburg  exchangeap- 
proachea  the  Paris  bourse  in  splendor.  It  was 
built  between  1804  and  1810 ;  its  exterior  is  330 
feet  by  246,  its  interior  190  feet  by  90,  or  17,100 
square  feet.  The  Ilatnbnrg  exchfuige  resembles 
skotliat  uf  Paris  in  tho  sliape  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  building.  The  excluingo  of  Amsterdam 
was  fini<:hed  in  1613,  and  is  an  edifice  of  groat 
magniii  ;>1  Th^houmc  oi  Antwerp,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  Europe,  which 
was  <  liosen  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ss  s  model 
for  the  royal  exchange  in  London,  wn'i  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  Aug.  2,  1858.  A  largo  por- 
tion tif  tho  comniercQ  of  the  world  was  trans- 
acted in  it  for  a  considerable  time.  At  Madrid, 
TJUbtm^  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Smyrna,  Odessa,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  &c.,  the  ex- 
changes are  numerously  attended,  but  the  ex- 
change of  Ix)ndon  st^mds  unrivalled  in  Euroj>o 
for  the  magnitude  of  its  transactions.  Next 
to  it  Id  commOTolsI  importance  rank  the  ex- 
changes  of  Amsterdam  and  Ilambarg. — Th(^ 
merchants'  exchange  in  Wall  street.  New  York, 
is  erected  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  exchango 
building  destroyed  by  the  great  iire  of  Bee.  16, 
1886.  It  ocoupies  an  entife  Uock,  b  boilt  of 
QqIim^  gnarite^  ond  is  fire-proo^  no  woodhsv- 


Ing  been  nsed  in  its  construction  except  for  the 
doors  and  window  frames.  The  front  has  a 
massive  portico  with  18  columns,  each  of  which 
is  a  solid  block  of  granite,  feet  high,  4i  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weigliiiig  about  40  tons.  Tho 
entire  building  is  200  &et  long  by  171  to  144 
-wide,  and  124  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Its 
central  rotunda  is  constructed  of  white  n)arble, 
and  lighted  by  a  lofty  dome,  whieli  is  in  part 
supported  by  8  Coriuthian  coluiim.s  of  Italian 
marble,  41  feet  iiigh.  Its  cost,  groond  included, 
was  over  $1,800,000. 

EXCIIAN(JE,  Bill  of,  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, a  written  instrument  designed  to  secure 
tlie  payment  of  a  distant  debt  without  the  trans- 
mission of  money,  being  in  effect  a  aettiog  off  or 
edbbsoge  of  one  debt  aj^nat  another.  Tm  im- 
portant instrument  is  of  modern  origin.  It 
wu>i  not  becauac  its  use  was  not  perceived  Uiat 
it  was  unemployed  in  ancient  commerce,  hut 
became  its  beaia  is  mercantile  intwrity,  which 
never  esdited  till  a  reoent  period  in  trading 
rr  Tninuaities  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  warrant 
putting  money  ur  other  valuable  commoditiea 
at  risk  upon  so  frail  a  security.  Thus  we 
hsre  evidsiiee  in  tlte  case  of  the  Aliieiiiaa 
haoW,  which  is  the  rabjeet  of  one  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates  that  the  convenience  of  Bueh 
an  exdiange  as  is  now  usual  among  merchants 
was  well  SBOOgh  understood  then,  but  it  WIS 
deemed  nmemnnr  to  take  seomity  for  the  pej- 
ment  of  the  hill.  Tramsotions  of  tiie  lamo 
kind  have  doubtless  occurred  at  all  periods 
where  paities  huvu  had  sufficient  contidenco  in 
each  other;  but  that  they  were  unfreqnent  is 
msnifest  from  tho  ttleaoe  of  the  Bomsa  lav  in 
respect  tliereto.  It  is  end  that  the  Jews  <^  the 
miudlo  ages  first  introduced  bills  of  exchango 
into  ordinary  use,  and  this  is  entitled  to  credit, 
inasmuch  as  the  ii^queilt  mlgrutiotis  nnd  spoliap 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  those 
times  of  persecution,  made  an  easy  transmlsBion 
of  A  L  ilth  and  its  »afc-keepingin  f  r.  ' -n  countries 
almost  a  necessity.  Of  course  the  bills  drawu  by 
tliem  were  u{>ou  persons  of  their  owu  race. 
Tho  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  by  law  ' 
can  bo  traced  back  about  4|  centuries,  the 
earliest  being  an  ordinance  of  tJie  city  of  Barce- 
lona in  1894  respecting  the  acceptance  of  bilb 
of  exchwge.  An  edict  of  Loub  XI.  in  1462  is 
the  fir&t  notice  of  tho  snlyect  in  the  laws  of 
Franco.  (See  Kent's  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  72,  note.) — In  form,  a  bill  of  e.xchange  is  on 
order  or  re^ne^t  addrei^eied  by  one  ]>et>un  to  an- 
oUier  direeting  the  payment  of  money  to  a 
third  person.  The  first  is  called  the  drawer; 
the  second  is  the  drawee  until  the  bill  h;w  bi  eu 
presented  and  acce])ted,  and  then  he  is  called 
the  acoeptor;  the  third  is  tho  payee.  But 
sometimes  the  t>ill  passes  through  several  hands, 
which  may  be  cither  bv  t^ucccssivo  endo^^<^- 
ment.s  specifying  to  whuui  payment  is  to  bo 
made,  or  by  what  is  called  an  endorsement  in 
blank,  by  which  is  meant  that  tho  paj'oo,  or  tho 
mbeeqaent  holder  to  whom  the  mil  hsi  been 
endoned,  meralf  writes  his  own  muae  on  the 
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Vill,  which  is  eqniral'  "^^^  f runakin^it  paynhleto 
bearer.  The  most  important  inadent  of  a  bill 
of  wcebange  Is  its  negotiobilitj,  that  ft  to  angr, 
facility  of  trnnsfer  from  one  ponnn  tn  another. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  es^t-ntinl  that  the  engage- 
mentof  tbeMvenl  parti^'S  whetlier  drawer,  ac- 
ceptor, or  endorser,  should  be  diticntangled  from 
all  matters  not  appearing  upon  the  face  of  tho 
bill.  TliiH,  therefore,  is  tlio  t'cncral  rule,  snb- 
J«ot  to  some  exceptions  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  Uu 
it«olf  should  by  its  terms  involve  no  uncertain 
contingency,  m  to  depend  upon  Jia  event  that 
may  not  happen,  or  npon  some  oondftion  which 
maybe  the  subject  of  crmtrnYcmy.  Hence  it 
has  been  uniformly  held  ilmt  it  must  be  payable 
at  a  fixed  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  some  period 
which  to  certain ;  hot  it  maj  be  bo  far  contin- 
gent aa  to  depend  npon  an  event  which  most  In- 
evitably happen,  tlionph  tho  precise  time  can- 
not be  specified.  Tlius  a  bill  may  be  p»va)>le  a 
certain  time  after  the  death  of  a  particular  per- 
son ;  hnt  it  would  not  be  a  good  bill  if  mado 

Syable  after  the  arrival  of  a  certain  vessel, 
ic  ono  event  ia  oertain  to  happen  at  some  pe- 
riod, though  it  maybe  remote ;  the  other  may 
not  happen  at  all.  Again,  a  bill  of  exchange 
niu.'^t  \k'  expreP-^ed  to  l>e  for  tho  pnyrneat  of 
money  only,  and  would  not  be  g<KKl  if  payable 
in  cattle  or  other  ipecfee  of  nro[>ertv,  nor  even 
if  it  is  mado  payable  in  bank  billii.  In  tho  state 
of  New  York  it  has  indeed  been  held  that  a  bill 
la  good  which  calls  tor  payment  in  bank  bills 
current  within  that  Ptntc,  thong^h  it  would  not  be 
so  if  specitied  that  it  u  to  be  paid  in  bank  bills 
of  another  state  or  country.  But  in  England  the 
rale  la  strictly  adhered  to  that  there  must  be  no 
restriction  in  the  hill  predodlngtho  right  of  the 
payee  to  be  paid  in  specie  if  ho  chooses  to  demand 
it,  and  this  is  tho  generally  received  doctrine  in 
Ifae  United  Btatee.  When  It  fa  said  that  a  hm  b 
not  good  if  subject  to  any  contingency  or  pay- 
.-ible  otherwise  than  in  money,  it  Is  intended 
merely  that  it  is  not  negotiable  with  the  legal 
effect  which  appertains  to  a  hill  drawn  in  the 
prescribed  form,  ft  may  nevertheless  consti- 
tute a  valid  contract  between  the  original  par- 
ti«S|  and  may  even  be  transferred  ao  as  to  ve^ 
In  the  asirignee  the  same  right  which  the  payee 
would  Iwivo  had  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor. 
The  transfer  in  such  am  will,  however,  bo  sub- 
jeet  to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  other  per- 
sonal oontmctfi  nsuully  denominated  ehotet  in 
aetion.  In  other  words,  tlie  transfer  is  itself  a 
contract ;  and  although  it  is  not  necc«sary  that 
it  should  be  in  writing,  yet  it  derives  no  aid 
from  mercantile  nsago  respecting  tho  endorse- 
ment of  bills.  The  delivery  of  a  note  not  nego- 
tiable may  pvo  an  ownership  if  ao  designed,  and 
this  is  so  in  respect  to  a  bond  or  other  contract. 
But  by  the  common  law  *li  r*^  was  this  limitation, 
that  the  right  of  the  lioldcr  could  be  enforced 
only  in  the  name  of  tbo  ori^nal  obligee,  it  being 
a  rule  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not  assignable. 
In  equity,  however,  tho  right  of  tho  assignee 
wtt  noognisedf  and  m  to  ft  owtiiii  cxtMtt  it 


came  to  he  in  tho  common  law  courts,  the  for- 
mality of  using  tlie  name  of  the  assignor  in  a 
snit  brought  upon  such  cho'^c  in  action  being 
all  tliat  is  rctauu  d  of  the  old  strictness.    In  thd 
state  of  Kevv  Ynrk  even  this  has  been  ahrugat- 
od,  and  by  the  code  of  practice  tlie  reil  party 
in  inter^t,  by  which  is  meant  whoever  has 
the  actnal  ownership,  although  the  aid  of  aeoort 
of  e'niity  may  formerly  have  bven  ncctssary  for 
enforcing  it,  must  bo  the  party  to  the  actiMi; 
and  thu  nas  been  followed  in  many  other  stales. 
Again,  such  transfer  confers  no  greater  rrprht 
than  the  original  payee  or  obligee  had,  and  is 
subject  to  any  defence,  legal  or  eqnitablo,  whldi 
the  other  parties  had  against  such  payee  or 
obligee  prior  to  actuid  notice  of  the  a-^ignment, 
or  what  in  law  would  be  tantamount  thereto. 
The  bill,  or  ratlier  contract,  as  it  should  be 
termed  In  the  case  snppased,  is  Itself  alao  subject 
to  one  imi>ortant  rnle  distinguishing  it  lr<jm  A 
pniper  bill  of  exchange,  viz.,  that  it  does  not 
import  a  consideration  nnless  expressed.  If. 
therefore,  no  consideration  is  specifi.  d.  parv4 
evidence  thereof  will  be  necessary,  a^  lU^  rule 
of  the  common  law  is  that  a  consideration  is  an 
essential  requisite  of  a  contract ;  but  parol  evi- 
dence will  be  inadmissible  in  all  those  case*  in 
which  by  !-tatute  it  i.s  reijuired  that  the  contract 
should  be  in  writing,  as  wlicu  the  contract  is  not 
to  be  perfbrmed  within  one  year,  or  when  it  is  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  anotljer  i>erKm,  Ac.  It 
will  now  be  ondei-stood  wliat  is  the  nejjotiabili- 
t}' above  referred  to  as  being  the  peculiar  inci- 
dent of  a  bill  of  exchange.    The  bill,  in  the 
first  place,  imports  per  #«;  to  have  been  given  fur 
value  even  if  it  docs  not  contain  the  usoal 
clause  *'for  value  received,"  which,  though 
generally  inserted,  is  meresnrplnsage ;  and  erery 
succes-^ivo  holder  who  has  received  it  before  it 
was  due,  in  the  r^ular  course  of  bui^inoss,  for  a 
valaablo  consideration,  is  entitled  to  enforce  it 
according  to  the  terms  of  tho  obligation  ex- 
pressed therein,  without  regard  to  any  transac- 
tions between  the  original  parties.  To  this  nde 
there  are  some  exception?,  as  when  the  bill  was 
gi\'en  for  a  gamiug  debt  or  when  usury  is  in- 
volved, in  which  cases  the  hill  is  declared  to  bo 
absolutely  void  by  statntea  in  Engiaod,  which 
have  been  generally  rcOnaeted  in  tho  United 
Sfafe>.     Wiien  there  has  heon  fr.iud  in  tho 
trau«4ttCtion  to  wliich  tiie  bill  relates,  which 
would  have  been  a  defence  as  between  the  ori- 
ginal parties,  the  rule  i^  that  a  honafid^  holder 
for  value  is  not  utiected  thereby ;  with  however 
this  limitation,  tliat  the  bill  ban  been  received 
not  only  without  knowledge  of  the  fraod,  bat 
without  stich  notice  of  the  circumstances  aa 
hlioiild  have  induced  su>ipici((n  and  intiuiry.  If 
tho  bill  at  the  time  of  transfer  has  become  due, 
this  la  In  kw  deemed  anffielent  to  call  fbr  in- 
quiry, and  the  endorser  in  such  case  takes  tho 
bill  subject  to  whatever  defence  there  would 
have  been  against  the  party  iVom  whom  he  re- 
ceived it.   There  is  ono  case,  however,  in  which 
a  bill  is  void  for  fraud  even  in  tho  hands  of  a 
holder^  vis.,  when  it  w«8  drawn  Ibr  a 
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fpedfic  purpose,  and  has  been  fraudulently  ap- 
propriated \j  the  person  intrusted  with  it  to 
inutlicr  imrposf ;  a*  if  tlie  bill  was  made  for 
the  porposo  of  being  discounted,  and  abould  be 
qppited  oy  the  ftgent  in  payment  of  a  debt  due 
hy  liim-H'If.  'Whtn  a  bill  lias  bet-n  stolen  or 
lost,  and  hii-i  hcvti  init  into  circulation  again,  a 
lona  fide  purchaser  h  entitled  to  enforce  it 
against  all  previous  parties,  provided  tlierr  were 
no  circtiiiistmices  that  should  have  led  liiiu  ia 
the  exireise  of  ordinary  prudence  to  imiuiro 
iato  the  title  of  the  party  ^om  whom  Lo  re- 
ceived !t  It  will  in  such  a  case  be  a  question 
ef  fcct  whether  due  (lilipence  has  been  used  by 
die  holder,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  imposed 
vpoD  him,  noon  its  being  shown  that  the  bill 
had  been  stouii  or  lost.  The  question  iti  s\:('li 
case  would  be  hetweeu  tlie  per.sou  who  had  lost 
the  bill  or  from  wtiora  it  had  been  stolen,  niul 
the  person  who  had  received  it  after  the  tlieft 
or  Ic»s<».  The  liability  of  the  original  parties  ia 
not  affected. — Bills  of  exchange  arc  of  two 
•ort^  foreign  and  inland;  the  former  being 
drawn  by  a  rnerehant  in  this  ooantry  upon  an- 
other residing  abroad,  or  by  a  foreign  merchant 
TiiMin  one  residing  here;  the  latter  when  both 
dr.swer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  country. 
Tije  principal  rules  relating  to  Itills  of  exchange 
prow  out  of  mercantile  usage  respecting  foreign 
bilN;  hut  by  statute  in  England  and  the  United 
States  both  are  now  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
iriA  the  exception  only  that  damages  are  allow- 
ed upon  foreign  hills  which  come  back  jirotest- 
ed  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  In  the 
•tite  of  New  lorlc  these  damages  are  fixed  by 
statute  at  10  per  cent,  upon  the  principal  of 
any  bill  payable  in  Europe  or  in  the  NVest  Indies, 
or  on  this  continent  north  of  the  equator.  The 
rate  varies  upon  bills  drawn  in  the  state  of  New 
York  payable  in  another  state,  being  in  .stuno 
Cftscs  f).  in  others  3  jier  cent,  liy  statute  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  promissory 
notes  are  made  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  in- 
land bills  of  exchange.  The  same  principles 
therefore,  in  resj)ect  to  negotiability  and  the 
legal  incident*  thereof,  apply  to  both. 

EXCISE,  .1  t.'nn  originally  used  in  England 
in  distinciioa  Ironi  customs,  which  were  duties 
levied  upon  merchandise  Imported  or«XMfted; 
exdaodoties  being  such  as  were  imposed  Upon 
domestic  commodities,  chiefly  those  which  were 
manufactured,  as  glass,  sonp,  distilled  spirits,  &c. 
Both  kinds  of  duties  are  designated  by  tlie  term 
ioqwst.  A  tax  upon  land  or  personal  property 
bj  ft  percentage  of  the  value,  as  is  now  the 
Mdmode,  ia  not  cla-i^ed  with  excise  duties, 
vUdi  itriedy  tpf^J  <n)ly  to  what  is  annually 
oonsnmed.  Tliey  were  first  imposed  by  tlie  long 
parliament  in  1043,  but  a  number  of  articles  of 
foreign  production  were  included  la  Hie  act,  as 
tobacco,  wine,  sugar,  &c.,  which  were  charged 
wiA  a  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  in  nd- 
ditioa  to  what  had  been  paid  upon  iinpoi  ta- 
tioQ.  Since  tltat  time  Uiey  have  been  r^u- 
lariy  contUined,  with  only  some  modiflcationa 
ii  to  tlM  •rtidw  foldeot  to  duty  and  tberate  of 


charge,  the  number  of  commodities  having  been 
however  largely  increased.  The  articles  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufacture  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  customs,  Some  of 
the  detneaUtt  manuflictoreg  formerly  subject  to 
excise  have  by  various  statutes  hct  ti  exempted, 
assolt,  wire,  lieer.  cider  and  perry,  hides,  printed 
goods,  caDdiea^  tiles,  starch,  glosii,  stone  bottles ; 
nnd  the  articles  remainitig  subject  to  excise  duty 
are  hoi»s,  malt,  paper,  spirits,  and  stage  and  liuek- 
ney  coaches.  Among  the  subjects  of  excise  duty 
have  been  claaaed  widi  some  iocoogruiiy  Uoeaaes 
and  anctions.  Thednty  on  the fbnner  still  con- 
tinues;  the  latter  lias  been  repealed.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  excise  m  1857  was  £17,- 
478,000,  of  which  the  proportion  derired  from 
mult  nnd  spirits  was  £16,842,837. — It  has  been 
much  debated  what  is  the  relative  advantage  of 
cxciso  duties  as  compared  with  customs.  Tho 
latter  mode  of  collecting  duties  b  evaded  to  a 
large  extent  by  smuggling;  but  so  likewise,  it 
appears,  is  the  excise  duty  evaded,  particularly 
in  reqMCt  to  malt  and  apirita.  It  b  ol^ted  to 
the  mode  of  oolleeting  toe  ezctee,  that  it  exposes 
a  manufacturer's  private  operations,  and  thus  de- 
ters him  from  making  imnrovements.  It  was 
npon  Uiis  ground  thai  the  ooties  upon  glass  were 
removed.  Tliesoap  manufacturer  was  subjected 
to  the  saiiie  disadvantage  thai  was  complained 
of  by  the  glaaa  manufacturers,  and  the  duty  haa 
since  been  repealed.  Anotlier  objection  has 
tended  to  make  the  excise  duty  more  obnoxious 
than  any  other,  viz.,  the  .arhitmry  nmuiur  of 
enforcing  it,  which  ia  fdt  to  be  an  interference 
with  private  liberty  and  independence^  whlek 
tlie  common  law  lias  sedulously  protected. — In 
the  United  States  there  is  properly  no  excise 
duty.  The  revenue  of  the  federal  government  is 
derived  from  customs  or  duties  upon  imported 
poods,  tonnjige  duties  on  shipping,  and  land  sales. 
In  the  several  states  there  is  a  property  tax,  but 
differing  in  moat  of  them  from  the  aimilar  tax 
In  England  in  one  important  partionlsr,  vis., 
that  the  valuation  of  projH  rtv  is  made  annually. 

EXCOMMUNICATIUX  (eccl.  Lat.  «aw»i»- 
mvnieatio,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  eommunio,  com- 
munion), the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
consisting  of  exclusion  from  fellowship  with 
the  church.  It  is  ^^inguished  by  the  Koman 
Catbolio  writers  as  greater  (anathema)  or  lesser 
{exeomtnvnieaiio) ;  the  former  entirely  cnttinff 
off  the  offender  from  the  boily  of  the  church 
and  the  society  of  the  faithful,  and  being  pro- 
daimed  only  when  a  sin  has  1)een  mortal,  mani- 
fest^ and  .scandalous ;  the  latter  prohibiting 
from  participation  in  the  sacraments  and  in  pub- 
lic worshijv  and,  according  to  the  Pontifical 
Ilomauntn,  being  imposed  especially  upon  those 
who  cherish  intercourse  wilii  anathematized 

Eersons.    Only  the  lesser  excommunication  is 
I  practice  among  moat  Proteatanta,  though  the 
Anglican  ctrareb  recognizes  them  both. 

EXECTTION",  in  law,  the  final  process  to  en- 
force the  judgment  of  a  court,  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  eseeutio  atfruetv$  etjini*  u^tt.  In 
thislaigerapplioBtloiiitindadaa  theprooesaof 
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MqaettraUon,  formerly  used  hy  the  court  of 
*  ilbaaeBrj  to  cany  into  effect  its  decrees,  attach- 
ments for  contempt  of  court,  nrid  process  in 
sommary  proceedings,  as  upon  mandamus  and 
the  like ;  but  in  ita  ordinary  occcptation  it  is  a 
writ  iMoed  to  onfoKO  »  judgmeat  in  a  aait  or 
iMJtloiilR  a  ooortof  ItbTinneees- 
aary  to  !;poak  of  the  cxccntion  5n  tho  various 
real  actioim  which  havo  become  obsolete.  In 
England  the  actions  for  recovery  of  real  estate, 
wlMtheroormreolorincoiporealtare^  by  statato 
9  and  4  '^mOiaiii  IV.,  o.  87,  nour  limited  to  eject* 
menf,  t^u.ire  impnfit,  ana  actions  for  duwor. 
The  tirst  is  tho  ordinary  mode  of  trying  a  title 
to  haiS§,  and  the  execution  upoo  a  Jud^neot  of 
twmrj  U  a  writ  of  poaseanon,  wnich  ia  fom 
1«  directed  to  the  Bherlfl^  eotnmaodlng  him  to 
deliver  I')  tho  plaintiff  the  po<^s8ion  of  tho  laiida 
ao  recovered.  Quart  impedit  b  an  action  by 
which  tho  right  to  a  benefice  is  determined,  and 
tdces  its  name  from  a  clanao  in  tlie  old  Latin 
form  of  the  writ  by  whidi  tho  deffendant  was 
commanded  t  »  ;  ar  in  com  t  i  i '  show  the 
reason  vrhj  he  Imulcred  the  pluintitf  from  pre- 
aeoting  a  proper  person  to  a  vacant  otRco  m  a 
church.  lI[>on  judgment  in  favor  of  the  claim, 
the  exccntlon  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bishop 
cominaiuliii^'  liim  to  iiilmit  tlio  i>L'r8on  noraitiatod 
bj  the  provailiriji;  party.  Tho  action  also  lies  for 
an  offloe  in  eleemoqmarf  liutltntions,  as  hos- 
pitals and  colleges,  which  are  endowed  for  tho 
support  of  their  iumatea,  and  the  execution  in 
such  casei  the  same,  except  that  it  will  bo 
directed  to  the  corporate  oiiicers  or  persons  who 
have  the  control  of  the  institution.  In  respect 
to  lr»y  of^r('<,  they  are  called  in  distinction 
from  eccle>ia<tic.il  and  eleemosynary,  the  mode 
of  proceeding  i-^  by  t^Ho  frarrtiufo,  or  maiuhtinu^. 
Tlio  former  was  strictly  a  proceediiig  iu  behalf 
of  the  orowa  agidoat  any  one  who  hid  Intmded 
into  an  office,  but  is  now  allowed  by  statute  in 
England  (9  Anne,  c.  20)  to  determine  disputed 
between  private  parlies  claiming  an  o^co  ad- 
▼enaly  to  each  other.  The  vrooBodlng  in  that 
ease,  tttliongh  in  form  in  behalf  of  the  erown, 
yet  is  stated  to  bo  on  tlie  relation  of  the 
person  i>ro!iecuting,  and  upon  Judgment  in  bis 
lavor  execution  issues  to  remove  the  intruder. 
Jfondiaiiitftis  a  remedy  where  there  ia  a  rdiiial 
to  admit  the  oladmant  to  an  office,  or  where  he 
has  bc>L>n  ss  roti^fullj-  removed.  If  tho  claim  be 
e:}tabliiilicd,  a  peremptory  mandamus  issues,  di- 
rected to  tiie  defeudant,  commanding  him  to 
admit  or  restore  the  oliiiimant,  who  is  in  this 
ease,  as  well  as  the  proceeding  by  q\u>  te<iminto, 
called  tho  relator.  This  is,  however,  not  strictly 
an  execution,  as  if  not  obeyed  it  must  be  en- 
forced by  another  process  called  an  attachment. 
In  other  actions,  where  the  sobject  is  an  injury 
to  reel  estate,  osoaHy  the  rerawiy  is  a  recovery 
of  datin'^*^;  but  in  some  instances  specific  relief 
b  given,  as  in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  there  may 
1)0  a  judgment  that  it  be  abated,  and  tlie  execu- 
tion m  such  case  follows  the  iudgment  So  in 
some  personal  actions,  formerly  there  might 
IttdgniinitlbrtliedeliTarjrof  uie  ipaelle  things 


as  in  detinoe,  which  was  brought  to  recover 
po<>sesrfon  of  ehattels,  and  tlic  judgment  was  en- 
forced by  an  execution  called  a  d'utringat^  which 
commanded  the  sheriff  to  make  dbtress  of  any 
goods  of  the  defeiulaiit  until  he  complied  with 
the  judgment ;  but  if  he  still  refused,  there  could 
only  be  an  assenment  of  the  -vahie  of  the  thing 
recovered,  and  a  sale  of  defend.nnt's  projnjrty  to 
pay  the  same.  In  tlie  action  of  replevin,  which 
was  orifanally  limited  to  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty which  fciad  been  wrongfully  distraincNl  for 
rent,  the  writ  by  which  the  aetion  was  com- 
menced directed  t!ie  sheriff  to  replevy,  that  is, 
take  tlie  ^>ri»perty  iu  question,  ana  deliver  it  to 
the  plaintiff  upon  pledges  to  prosecute.  If  tho 
defendant  succeed  in  Uie  action,  the  Judgment 
Is  that  he  have  retnm  of  tho  pr(>i>erty,  or  if  he 
elects,  he  may  Itavo  an  n'is.o-^iueiit  of  the  valne^ 
and  recover  tliat  amount  ai»  damages.  In  the 
former  case  the  execution  is  fur  redelivery  of 
the  property,  in  the  latter  merely  for  the  dam- 
ages.— Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
other  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  modi- 
fications which  have  been  mode  in  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  those  already  noticed,  limit< 
ing  ourselves,  however,  t*>  the  state  of  New 
York.  All  the  common  law  real  actions  are 
uboli^jjod  except  <Jectuieut,  nhich,  in  a  simpli- 
fied form,  is  used  for  tho  trial  of  title  to  land  in 
all  casfls.  Qwre  impedit  b  not  retained,  nor  is 
tliere  nny  action  for  the  recovery  of  an  office 
except  the  proceedings  by  guo  warranto  or  man- 
(himu*.  The  action  of  detinue  has  been  abolish- 
ed, and  the  action  of  replevin  tias  been  extended 
to  all  cases  of  the  wrongfiil  taking  or  wrongM 
detention  of  personal  property.  In  the  latter 
action  the  pluiuiifi^  instead  of  ua  at  uial  replevy 
of  the  goodb,  may  arrest  tho  defendant  and  com- 
pel hhn  to  gitre  bail,  and  the  final  Judgment  in 
snoh  ease  will  he  ror  damages ;  and  so  the  de- 
fondant,  if  ho  succeeds  in  a  case  where  tho  floods 
Ituve  l>eeu  replevied,  luay  take  jndgmeut  for  tho 
value,  the  execution  being  in  either  of  these 
caae&meraly  for  damages. — We  now  oome  to  the 
ordinary  actions  in  which  there  is  Judgment  for 
a  money  demand.  At  common  law  there  areft 
forms  of  execution  upon  &uch  a  Judgment :  1,  ■ 
turi/aciat,  so  calle<I  from  the  terms  of  tho  writ 
by  wbieh  the  siierifif  is  commanded  that  of  the 
goods  and  ehattds  of  defendant  be  cause  to  he 
made  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  damages  recover- 
ed; 2,  eh  'jif,  which  is  a  writ  given  by  au  ancient 
statute  (i:!  Edward  I.,  c.  18),  whereby,  if  the 
plaintiff  elected,  possesion  of  Uia  goods  and  chat- 
teb  of  defendant  was  delivered  to  plaintiff  under 
an  appraisement  of  tho  value  thereof,  wliidi  to 
ttiat  extent  was  to  be  u  sati^action  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  but  if  not  sufficient,  then  possession  of  one 
half  of  the  freehold  lands  of  defendant  was  also 
to  be  delivered  until  from  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof  Uiojndpment  pliould  be  paid;  8,  B,c<ipiiU 
ad  mtitfaeiendum^  which  is  a  writ  directed  to  tho 
Biieriff  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  the 
defendant,  and  keep  the  same  until  satisfaction 
of  tho  debt.  Tho  couree  of  proceeding  upon 
tbiiwxitiraBtoiiiQrisoa  the  Modant  iatli» 
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debtors*  gaol,  of  w  hich  the  sheriff  had  in  law  the 
charge.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
ohangee  whieb  have  been  made  by  itatote  ia 
EnfruKDd.  The  priwcut  ataCe  of  the  law  has  been 

anfficicnfly  stated  in  the  article  DEBTon  an-d 
Ckkuitoh.     Hiivin^  trnced.  the  origin  of  tho 
terms  apjilic'd  to  oxwutiona,  we  shoU  limit  our- 
•dvea  to  a  brief  explanatioa  d  tbe  ioal  iad> 
deola  aa  now  praaenbed  bj  atatnte  In  we  state 
of  Now  YcrV,  to  which  tliore  is  n.  general  con- 
formity iu  tiie  laws  of  most  of  the  other  states. 
There  are  but  two  forms  of  execntion,  viz.,  the 
fitri  faeio$  voA  tti»  capiat  ad  »atu/aeie»dim, 
whloh  have  been  already  explained,  and  wblch 
are  designated      the  nbbreviatctl  tcnns/./i. 
and  ea.  m.   The  Ji./a.  is  a  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  by  which  he  is  commanded  to  make  the 
amoant  of  the  ludgment  by  sale  of  the  defend- 
ant's irooda  and  chattels,  or  if  these  shonld  not 
be  i;n'<  ient,  then  of  the  lands  of  which  he  was 
seized  on  the  day  when  the  judgment  was 
docketed.   An  exemption  is  inado  of  certain 
property  from  levy  under  execution,  viz. :  kitch- 
en utensila,  neoeasary  provisions  for  family  use, 
noct'Ssanr-  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  family  for  00 
days,  necessary  wearing  apparel,  l>c<l(Ung,  il-c, 
UwAanic's  tools  and  implements  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $20,  a  fniuily  Bible,  family  j>ic- 
tnrea,  school  books  and  other  books  not  ex- 
ceeding $60  in  value,  a  pew  in  a  church,  land 
set  apart  for  a  burial  place  not  exceeding  ^  of  an 
aere;  and  in  addition,  a  lot  and  building  ooen* 
pied  as  a  rciidencc  by  the  debtor,  being  a  honsc- 
holder  and  liaving  a  family,  to  the  vuUic  of 
$1,000;  but  if  the  premijies  so  occniiied  shall 
exceed  that  amount  in  value,  the  deotor  must 
pay  over  tiie  surplus,  or  tbe  premtsea  may  be 
sold  snbleet  to  the  iraymcnt  of  $1 ,000  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  debtor.   (See  Fieri  Facias.) 
riio  ea.      is  the  old  form  of  execution  against 
tbe  person  of  tbe  defendant  Bj  tbe  act  to 
aibolnni  tapviaottniettt  ibr  debt,  pssaed  In  1681, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  1S49  and  sub- 
aeqnent  modifications,  there  is  no  longer  a  lia- 
bility to  arrest  for  debt,  dther  npon  mesne  or 
final  {nrooeaa,  except  in  eert^n  specified  oaaea^ 
vli. :  when  the  aetion  is  Ibr  an  ii^ury  to  penon 
or  diarncter,  wrongfully  taking  or  detaining 
pniperty.  embeudenient  or  fhiudulent  miaappli- 
oatioQ  it  ywnpertj     a  public  officer,  ntl^tR 
•ttoncsf  or  oooaMllor  w  officer  of  a  eofpora- 
tlOD,  or  by  a  broker  or  other  pervon  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  or  wbero  the  defendant  has 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  tbe  debt, 
«r  attempting  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it  by  re- 
moval or  other  disposition  of  his  property.  An 
execntion  against  property  is  made  retnmable 
in  60  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  l-^i;.  1.  The 
sheriff  may  make  a  return  earlier,  but  is  not 
oompeOed  to  do  so.   Au  execution  against  the 
person  cannot  be  issued  until  the  return  of  an 
execution  agsiinst  property.   Afl  to  the  mode 
of  discharge  from  nn  c^u<"iit;( m   n^'ainst  the 
person,  it  has  already  been  ouoaidered  in  the  ar- 
tiele  Dkbtob  am  Cnonos.  (See  also  Baxx- 


EXECUTOR,  the  person  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  Uie  directions  contained  in  a 
wilt  and  testament.  Bv  tbe  common  ]m.w  oi 
England,  or  rather  by  the  law  as  adminiatered 
in  the  ecclcsi.istical  courts,  Avliich  have  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  wills  and 
the  granting  of  lettan  testamentary,  an  inllat 
of  the  we  of  17  was  qualified  to  act  as  emos'- 
tor.  Pmr  to  that  age,  lettwe  of  admlnistratioik 
were  granted  to  some  other  person  durante 
minors  atate ;  but  by  atatnte  38  (icorpc  JIL,  c. 
87,  soeh  adndnlstnitioa  must  now  continue  until 
the  person  innei  as  easoator  has  reached  the 
age  of  81.  A  married  woman  cannot  act  as  an 
exetnitrix  without  the  assent  of  her  husband, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible  for  her  acta.  Let- 
ters of  administration  may  issue  to  tlie  wife  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  husband  from  tito 
country,  or  of  his  legal  incompetency,  npon  her 
pro<'urine  some  one  to  execute  an  administra- 
tion IxKid  in  place  of  tbe  husband.    As  no  bond 
is  required  npon  issnlng  letters  testamentary,  it 
would  seem  that  the  wife  should  be  entitled 
without  giving  security  when  the  husband  ia 
absent  or  incompetent;  yet  it'  ho  is  to  be  held 
liable  for  her  acta,  hiii  consent  must  be  neces- 
sary, or  seonrity  pren  in  place  thereof.  'When 
cxccntors  are  not  named  in  a  will,  or  are  incom- 
jietent,  or  refuse  to  act,  letters  of  administration 
with  the  will  annexed  nuiy  be  issued,  under 
which  the  same  powers  may  be  exercised  that 
eodd  have  been  by  competent  excentora  dnly 
appointed.   By  statute  m  the  state  of  New 
York,  no  person  incompetent  to  serve  as  !in  ex- 
ecutor who  is  incapable  in  law  of  makiufj  a  con- 
tract (ezoept  a  married  woman),  or  is  under 
flie  age  of  SI  jeara,  or  an  alien,  or  has  been 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  shall  be  ad- 
judged incompetent  by  the  ^urri^ate,  by  reason 
of  drunkenness,  improvidence,  or  want  of  un- 
derstanding: It  ia  fturtber  provided  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  ahall  not  be  entitled  to  letters  tes- 
tamentary nnless  l»cr  hnsl>and  consent  thereto 
by  a  writing  llled  with  the  surrogate.    In  such 
case  the  letters  issue  to  her,  and  she  adminis- 
ters in  her  own  name;  Imt  letters  of  admiois- 
fration  (which  faane  when  there  Is  no  will) 
must  be  taken  out  by  the  hu«ib.nnd  in  hchnlf  of 
the  wife.   When  a  woman  who  is  acting  as  ex- 
•ontrix  or  administratrix  marries,  her  letters 
are  not  thereby  snpwseded,  but  may  be  revoked 
npon  the  applicatmn  of  any  i>er9on  Interested. 
Tfie  husband  wonld  probably  be  liable  for  her 
acta  as  administratrix  if  he  took  no  proceedings 
to  take  out  letters  of  administration  in  his  own 
name,  and  for  her  acts  as  executrix  if  he  makea 
no  application  for  the  revocation  of  her  power. 
Am  executor      ton  tort,  as  he  was  formerly 
called,  t.      one  who  intermeddled  with  the 
estate  without  having  lawfnl  authority,  waa 
liable  to  the  extent  of  any  assets  which  he  might 
lAve  appropriated  to  be  sued  as  an  executor 
of  his  own  wrong:,  but  w.-is  not  entitled  to  insti- 
tute a  aoit  as  executor.   In  the  state  of  New 
York,  any  onalntanDeddling  with  the  estate  of 
a  deceued  penon  withons  having  an  appoint- 
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nwot  w  •zeoDlor  or  ■dralalitnitor,  may  be 

made  lialilc  to  the  rightful  repreaentatire  as  a 
wrong  duer,  bub  cannot  be  treated  aa  an  execu- 
tor cf  bis  own  wrong.  An  alien  cannot  be 
dliMr  an  oxaoator  or  adminlalntor,  iink«  be  is 
•aiDhabitutof  theatalo.  Lattwttertamantery 
or  of  nihainistration  issued  abroad  are  not  rec- 
ognized in  Nuw  Yurk ;  but  if  is6ued  in  another 
State,  by  competent  authority,  tho  ponon  ap- 
pointed wUl  be  entitled,  on  pcodoctioa  of  snob 
letters,  to  reoeire  letters  of  adntlnistradon.  It 
Is  held,  however,  that  ii  fureigu  fxoeiitor  or  ad- 
ministrator Jimy  bu  called  to  ao«ouut  for  aseeUi 
reccivi  il  iibroad  and  brought  here. 

Rbmv  Joesra  Isidobb,  cooot, 
a  French  general,  bora  in  Bar-rar-Omain, 
Meuae,  Nov.  13,  1775,  kill  1  !  y  i  fall  from  his 
borae,  July  10, 1852.  Ue  ttervud  &Tst  in  Italy, 
became  an  aid»de-eamp  of  Mtirat,  whom  he  fol> 
lowed  to  Germany,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Napoleon,  who  mode  him  a  colonel  after  tho 
ball  lo  of  Austi'i  lita.  In  1806  atid  18u7  he  fought 
in  the  canipoigna  of  Proaaia  and  Poland.  In 
1806  be  aooompaoied  Urni^to  Sodn,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England, 
whence  lie  escaped  in  1811,  and  rejoined  Murat, 
tlieii  king  of  Nttiile-i.  Jlc  ret.urne<J  to  Fiance, 
however,  as  soon  asMurat's  policy  began  to  clash 
with  tbat  of  Napoleon,  and  scrrod  in  tho  Russian 
cainpaipn  with  tlic  rank  of  f^eneral  of  tlivi.sion, 
when  lio  W  A-i  severely  wounded,  la  tho 
emperor  intrusted  liini  with  llie  command  of  the 
§XWJ  in  Saxony,  and  afterward  of  the  operations 
In  Holiend.  Durin<;  \:i[>ol6on's  exile  at  Elba  be 
was  at  first  treated  with  ^reat  distinction  by  the 
Bourbons,  who  conferred  upon  liiin  tlie  title  of 
count;  bnt  at'torward  lio  incurred  their  displeas- 
ure by  a  congratulatory  letter  which  ho  wrote  to 
Hnrat,  and  whieb  was  Intensepted.  He  woe  ae- 
qnitted,  however,  by  tho  court  mnrtinl  before 
whitih  litt  woij  tried,  lie  bailtnl  Na)K>louu°s  return 
from  Elba  with  enthusiasm,  and,aftcr  having  been 
raised  to  the  French  peerage  m  Jane,  Ihi.i,  ho 
resomed  his  datles  in  the  anny  of  the  emperor, 
and  fought  witli  his  wonted  bravery  in  tho  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  After  passing  several  years  in 
exile,  be  received  in  1819  permission  to  return 
to  F^oe^  and  was  to  some  extent  rsinstated  in 
Us  military  position.  Loais  PUHppe  restored 
him  to  tho  chatnhpr  of  peers,  where  he  de- 
nounced the  exocuiion  of  Ney  as  an  abuminap 
bio  assassination."  Under  Louis  Napolcun  ho 
was  a^uted  in  1850  grand  obanoellur  of  the 
le^rkm  of  honor,  and  in  1861  marsbal  of  France. 

EXETER  (Ind.  name  Squain»coff),  a  lowu- 
ship  auJ  uuo  of  tho  capitals  of  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.,  situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Piscataqua,  14n.B.W.  fromPortsmouth;  pop. 
in  18S0, 3,829.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad 
passeH  tlirough  Exeter  vilhi^re,  which  is  built 
around  tho  falls  upou  both  bonks.  Tiie  tide 
flows  to  tlio  lolls,  to  wliich  place  tho  river  is 
navigable  for  anuiil  schooners.  Manufacturing 
is  largely  carried  on.  The  Exeter  company  was 
incorporated  in  1P20  with  a  Ga|)ital  of  5=17* ',000, 
for  the  uiouuiacUire  of  cotton  goods.  1  ho  milia 
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pipe  company  was  incorporated  in  1848,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  There  are  also  3  saw  mill^ 
4  grist  mills,  and  1  steam  planing  mill.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  township  is  a  viUsge  whera 
paper,  carriages,  mofooeo,  and  oCber  arades  ara 
extensively  manufactured.  The  total  value  of 
manufactures  yearly  is  estimated  at  $4o0,000. 
The  principal  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
plain.  The  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  bv  elm 
trees.  The  ooart  house  and  town  ball  is  a  nand- 
80M10  hriek  edifice,  erected  in  1855  at  a  cost  of 
$^2,000.  T.here  nro  9  church  edifices — 2  Bap- 
tist, 1  Christian,  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist, 
1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Second  Advent^  and  1  Unir 
tarian.  There  are  18  public  Bcbools,  1  female 
petiiinarj',  and  Phillips  academy  for  2 
banks  with  a  aipit:il  of  $200,000,  a  savaij::?*  in- 
stitution, and  a  public  library  containing  2,100 
volumes.  Phillips  academy  was  founded  in 
1781  by  John  Phillips,  LL.D.,  who  bequeathed 
to  it  property  valued  at  the  time  at  about 
£10,000.  The  settlement  of  Exetor  was  com- 
meuved  Joly  4,  168S,  by  a  party  of  emigrants 
from  Ma!?«aphnscttR  bay,  under  tho  lead  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright^  who  had  been  banished 
from  tliat  colony  on  account  of  his  adherenoa 
to  Antinomian  opinions.  They  purchased  lan^ 
of  the  Indians  near  the  falls  on  the  Squamsoott, 
and  named  the  t^iwn  nt"t.  r  Ex et^-r  in  England. 
The}'  formed  a  chvireh,  and  made  thein.selves  a 
body  politic  by  choosing  rulers.  Their  laws 
were  made  in  popular  assembly,  and  were  for- 
mally assented  to  V  the  people.  Itwasanear 
approadi  to  a  pore  democracy.  The  town  snf- 
fcred  severely  during  the  Inditui  wars  from  16itiO 
to  about  1710.  A  portion  of  it  WMS  flM*^  tO 
&oath  New  Market  in  1858. 

EXETER,  a  city,  port,  and  panHaiiieiitary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  Devonshire,  and 
a  county  iu  it^h',  on  tlie  Exo,  10  miles  from 
its  month,  169  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London  ;  pop. 
in  1651,  8S,810.  The  Exe  is  here  orosfiod  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  snbwrb  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  city,  standing  on  a  steep  ac- 
clivity, has  2  wide  principal  streets,  which  cross 
each  oUier  at  right  angles  near  its  centre.  It  is 
generally  well  has  many  fine  aqnarea  and 
terraoes  and  anoient  hooses,  and  In  its  snbnrba 
and  environs  aro  nun  i  >io  1 1,  :^,int  villas.  It 
was  formerly  strongly  iortitied,  but  its  exterior 
wall  is  now  in  a  rwrnaa  state,  and  a»  part  of  the 
rampart  has  been  oonrerted  into  a  pransenade. 
On  an  eminence  N.  E.  of  the  town  is  Rouge- 
mont,  castle,  fonnerly  ilio  residence  of  tlie  West 
Saxon  kings,  repaired  by  William  t  he  Conqueror. 
Exeter  is  the  s^  of  a  biahoprio  founded  in 
1049.  Its  cathedral,  a  magnificent  building  of 
cruciform  sliape,  was  begun  in  tlio  11th  eea- 
tnry.  Its  entire  len^'th  is  408  feet;  it  hiw  2 
Norman  towers  130  feet  in  height,  io  cliapeia 
or  oratories,  and  a  cliaptcr  bouse.  One  of  the 
towers  contains  an  immense  bell  weighing  13,« 
600  Ib^.,  and  tlie  other  has  a  pool  orll  bel]& 
Among  tho  numerous  schools  is  a  free  gnuuinar 
aohool  founded  by  the  citizens  in  the  reign  oC 
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Gbarlcs  L,  in  which  the  flona  of  freemen  are  in- 
structed grataitously,  aod  which  baa  16  exhi- 
bitions to  either  of  the  DniTenitiea.  Exeter 
has  a  theatre  and  varioas  literarj  and  chari- 
table institutions.  The  conuner(  o  (  fEx  tcris 
much  less  now  than  formerly,  but  ns  tho  nietro- 
paUs  of  Devon  and  Oomwali  it  has  oonsidemble 
internal  trade.  Tlie  river  Exe  ia  navigable  for 
veascls  of  largo  burden  to  Topsham,  3  ni.  below 
Exeter ;  and  by  means  of  a  canal  built  in  1563, 
aabaeqtMaitly  mach  enlarged,  and  one  of  the 
oMeife  ia  Sof^d,  TesNb  of  400  tona  burden 
OPIOOnie  up  to  the  quay  near  tho  walls  of  tho 
town.  The  rt^stered  shipping  of  the  port, 
Dec.  31,  1856,  was  172  vcs-sels  of  21,646  tons; 
entranoea  daring  the  year,  698  veaaela  of  64,176 
ton ;  detmoea,  S16  vesaelB  of  1S,9S1  toon. 
8«rgeB  and  other  woollen  go^xls  were  formerly 
Banofactured  in  thia  city  and  tho  neighboring 
towns  to  a  large  extent,  and  ahipped  hence  to 
th«  oootiiiiMit  and  the  EMt  lodisa;  but  the  io- 
twdanliwn  of  UMhioMT  iad  the  lower  {urfoe  of 
fbel  in  the  north  of  England  have  very  much 
diminished  this  trade. — Thia  city  is  of  unknown 
antiquity,  and  is  the  Caer-Iao  of  the  Britona, 
andthelsaiDaiiiaoDionuaof  dieBoiiuuM.  It 
wae  the  eapttal  of  the  Weat  Saxofiw,  and  in  the 
reipn  i  f  Alfred  in  876  it  was  surprised  by  the 
Danes.  It  waa  besieged  and  taken  by  William 
the  Oooqneror.  In  the  reign  of  Uenry  VII.  it 
waa  aaccessfully  defended  against  Perkin  War- 
beck,  who  landed  with  an  army  in  €k>mwaU. 
It  sastainod  a  siege  in  tli  ri  ii^^n  of  Edwfir  l  \'T  , 
when  the  religious  changes  and  the  enclosure 
of  landa  whiou  had  been  common  while  tfie 
monasteries  existed  caused  a  general  insurreo- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 
In  the  civil  war  it  espoused  tho  royal  o^uiso, 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians,  waa  retaken 
by  Prince  Maurice,  b^same  the  head-quartera 
of  the  royalists  in  tho  west  and  tho  re?<idence  of 
Charles's  queen,  and  in  1646  surrenderiHl  after 
a  blockade  to  (Jen.  Fiurfax.  Exeter  has  re- 
tamed  2  members  to  parliament  ever  einoe  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

EXHAUSTION  (Lat.  exhaurio,  to  draw  oat), 
a  method  of  tho  ancient  geonietry,  applied  with 
peculiar  success  by  Archimedes,  by  which  tho 
valoe  of  an  incommensurable  qaaoUt/  was 
sought  by  obtaining  approximationa  dtemaldy 
greater  and  less  than  tho  trnth,  until  two  ap- 
proximatious  ditfered  ao  little  front  each  other 
that  either  might  be  taken  as  the  exact  state- 
aaeot.  Thna  the  length  of  a  oinmnifereooe  waa 
aoQgbt  by  ealoidatiog  the  lengUi  of  ineeribed 
and  rirc:iniacribed  poTygona,  and  incroasing  tlio 
number  of  sides  until  the  lengtha  of  the  outer 
aod  inner  polygon  were  sensibly  the  same,  when 
thai  of  the  dreumference  coom  not  (Offer  sensi- 
bly from  either.  Ezbao^OD  la  now  interring 
chielly  because  it  led,  in  the  17th  century,  to 
the  invention  of  tho  ditfereatial  calculua. 

EXUILAHATISG  GAS.  SeeNtnoonr. 

EXMOUXH,  EnwAKO  Puxbw,  viscount,  an 
ta^Uk  admiral,  b<n7i  in  Dover,  April  19, 1767, 
mi  Id  Tdgnmoath,  Jan.  23, 1 888.  Ha  entend 
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the  royal  navy  in  1770,  and  in  1775  was  a  mid- 
ahipraan  of  the  frigate  Blonde,  whlcli  rarried 
Gen.  Burgoyne  to  America,  and  first  saw  active 
aervice  in  the  American  revolotionary  war.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  armed  schooner  CarU  ton,  on  I^ike 
Ohamplain,  he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  tlie  na- 
val action  of  Oot  11,  ITTti,  and  ^tingnished 
himself  in  the  samo  waters  on  scvoral  sub'^e- 
quent  occasions.    Attnciied  to  tiio  army  with  a 
party  of  seamen  under  In-  orders,  he  rendered' 
invaluable  assiatunce  during  the  difficult  ad* 
vanoe  of  Burgoyne  to  Saratoga,  and,  thongh  a 
niidshiprnnn  only  20  years  of  age,  was  called  to 
the  council  of  war  at  which  that  gcncrars  capit- 
ulation was  determined.    Young  Pellew  pleiad- 
ed  earaeatW  that  his  naval  brigade  m^t  not 
be  inotadea,  urging  that  tbey  had  been  the  pto- 
necre  of  the  army,  and  could  make  their  way 
back  to  the  St.  Lawrence.   But  Im  was  over- 
ruled, and  sent  home  as  bearer  of  despatches, 
receiving  immediate  prorootioQ.  In  June,  1780, 
being  flrat  Beotenant  of  the  Aigate  Apollo,  he 
encoeeded  to  the  command,  the  captJiin  being 
killed  at  an  early  period  of  a  severe  action 
fonght  with  a  French  frigate  off  Oetend.  U 
ended  in  Lient,  FeUew  driving  the  enemy  on 
chore  vnder  die  nentnl  batteries ;  and  for  Ua 
good  conduct  he  was  made  a  commander.  In 
1788  the  rank  of  post  captain  was  awarded  him 
for  a  successful  conllict  with  8  French  priva- 
teers, inside  the  isle  of  Baas.    From  1786  • 
to  1791,  he  oommanded  tnccearivcly  the  frig- 
ates Winchester  and  Salisbury  on  the  New- 
foundland station,  hut  on  tlie  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  Franco  in  1793,  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  Nymphe,  36,  for  employ- 
ment  nearer  home.   He  soon  signalized  him- 
self by  tlghting  and  capturing  the  French  f:  ik'- 
ate  OlC-opatre.    This  waa  the  iirst  prize  token 
in  the  war,  and  it  gained  Capt.  Pellew  the  hon-' 
or  of  knighthood.   His  next  ship  was  the  Are* 
thnsa,  a  name  immortalized  in  Dibdin's  naval 
songs;  and  his  merit  procured  him,  in  1794,  the 
command  of  the  famoua  flying  t^quodron  of 
crock  frigates^  organized  for  aernce  in  the  Brit* 
ish  chanriel.    In  iTOri  he  was  moved  into  the 
frigate  Indefatigal>le,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  blockading  and  watihing  the  French  coast. 
In  January  of  tl>e  following  year,  while  he  waa 
refltting  at  Plymouth,  the  Dntton,  a  lani^  tran^ 
port  ship,  with  troo|>3  on  board,  was  driven  on 
the  rocka  in  a  tcrritio  gale.   Sir  Edward,  wlio 
chanced  to  be  on  shore,  by  extraordinary  per- 
aonal  ezertioofl^  got  on  board,  assumed  direo- 
tion,  and  aneeeeded  in  earing  tae  TiTea  of  all  en 
hoard.    He  himself,  tho  fir-t  to  render  a.'^'^ir  t 
ance,  was  the  last  to  swing  himself  ashore,  and 
tho  wreck  shortly  afterward  went  to  pieces. 
The  whole  deed  was  ao  briUiant  and  masterly 
that  it  ereated  an  immense  sensation,  haTtng 
been  witnessed  also  by  thousands  of  spectators. 
Plymouth  voted  the  modest  hero  of  it  the  free- 
dom of  the  town,  in  a  gold  box ;  I.ivernool,  a 
ecrvlce  of  plate ;  Geone  III.  ereated  him  a 
baronet,  as  Sir  Stawd  Pellew  of  Tkorerry ; 
•ndaatnmdedah^iMa^nMtereil  in  Uaamo- 
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rial  bearings.  The  blockade  of  tb©  harbor  of 
Brest  and  various  ininur  sea  fighU  ensue d.  In 

1799  h»  oomauuKled  the  Impetueux,  78 ;  and  ia 
tint  fhlD,  M  in  die  Indefiitigable,  he  brwwted 
and  'broke,  so  far  his  owu  crews  were  con- 
cerned, the  matiuoiu  K])irtt  which  waa  rank  in 
tiie  British  navy  aboat  this  period,  and  assamed 
firom  time  to  time  a  perikms  aignifioanoa.  In 

1800  he  took  part  in  the  tborave  expedition 
against  Fi  rrnl,  batander  BOpcrior  officers.  Dar- 
ing the  shoTi  peace  that  foUowL-d  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  Sir  Edward  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Baroatable.  In  1809,  on  the  le- 
newal  of  hostilitieB,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Too- 
nant,  80,  and  proceeded  to  bUx  kmlo  n  French 
aqoadron  at  Ferrol;  bnt  ho  was  recalled  in  the 
following  year,  to  support  the  adtniraltj  undue 
Earl  St.  Vincent  in  the  boose  of  oommoniL 
against  a  motion  of  cenitare  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Pitt^  and  <  n:it:  Il  utLil  greatly  by  his 
atrai^tforward  testimony  to  tlie  vote  wltieli  ex- 
onerated die  bead  of  the  naval  depertment.  In 
the  same  year  Su*  Edward  became  rear  admiral, 
receiving  nimultaneoosly  the  appointment  of 
luiv  i!  r  i  ii'nander-in-chicf  in  India.  Ho  lioisted 
his  flog  iu  the  Culloden,  and  until  180i^  was  oo- 
eapiea  in  protecting  conuneree  against  French 
privateers  in  the  eastern  pcas,  destroyhig  also 
feeveral  French  ships  of  war  at  Jiatavia  aiul  other 
Dutch  East  Indian  port^*.  In  llie  sprinjrof  iHlO 
the  North  sea  sqoadron  was  placed  under  hia 
orden,  end  a  year  later  he  meoeeded  Sir  Charles 
Cotton  in  the  Mediterranean.  Blockmring  Ton- 
Ion,  Genoa,  and  tlio  various  harbors  that  are 
scattered  along  the  northern  coasts  of  that  sea, 
was  his  oocupetion  during  tiie  next  S  yearB| 
which,  if  not  nuuked  by  any  salient  polnta,  were 
nnciheokefed  by  disasters.  At  the  chw  of  the 
war,  when  honors  wore  freely  b«ii»towt>d  upon 
the  British  army  for  its  triumphant  campaign  in 
thePeDinsole,  it  was  thought  right  that  one  peer- 
age sbooild  be  swarded  to  Hw  navy.  Fortbbdi»i 
tinction  Sir  Edward  Pcllew  was  selected,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Oan«>nteign.  A 
yeHbm  was  also  granted  him,  as  usual  when  a 
peerage  is  awarded  for  publio  services.  A  com* 
mandcrsldp  and  then  a  grand  cross  of  the  bath 
soon  followed  ;  but  tho  adinind's  services  were 
not  yet  complete.  When  Napoleon  esuiptxi 
from  Elbii  he  again  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Hedi- 
teneneao,  prooeeding  first  to  Naplea,  where  he 
landed  a  body  of  mimnes,  and  TOvserved  order. 
Early  in  July,  1816,  he  embarked  an  Austrian 
force  at  Cieiioa,  nnder  Sir  Hudson  Ix>we,  and 
sailed  for  Marseilles,  which  they  protected  from 
the  attack  of  Marshal  Brnne,  who  threatened  to 
march  thither  from  Tonlon.   The  inhabitants 

resented  him  a  splendid  testimonial  in  jilato, 
oaring  the  in^riptiun :  A  i'amiral  mi  lord  Ex- 
mouthy  la  tilU  ds  ifarteillet  reconnaittantt.  In 
March  following,  he  was  ordered  to  demand  from 
tlie  Harbary  chicfii  tho  release  of  nil  the  Ionian 
prisoners  enslaved,  tho  Ionian  inlands  having 
jost  come  under  British  guardianship.  The  day 
of  Algiers,  first  Tinted,  complied.  At  Tttui^ 
lunrerer,  Lord  £imoi|th1i  interpreter  gnve  the 


bey  to  nnderatand  that  ho  was  required  to  abol- 
ish Christian  slavery  altogether,  lie  consented, 
as  did  hia  eoUeagoe  of  Iripoti.  Lord  fizmoatii 
herenpoD  tetamed  to  Algiers,  and  pressed  the 
eamo  demand,  but  not  with  the  same  result. 
The  dey  refused  this  further  concession,  and  the 
violent  conduct  of  his  myrmidons  nearly  brought 
OO  him  sommniy  chartisemeot.  Bat  the  ad* 
ttfrsl  hnd  already  exoeeded  hia  hwfarMliona,  end 
not  feeling  justified  in  piroooedinp  to  hostilities, 
agreed  that  negotiations  should  Ix.^  trunsforred 
to  London  and  ODOitaDtlooidfl,  warning  the  dsgf 
that  be  roiglit  be  compelled  eveDtualiy  to  retonv 
in  whieh  ease  he  ftarther  undertook  to  batter 
down  the  djfi  II  1  ^  of  Algiers  v>:!li  n  Tme-of-i 
battle  ships  oulj,  &  prophecy  uiosi  accurately 
fainied.  Tho  boast  might  have  been  termed 
pnaompttUMis,  but  Lord  Ezmonth  never  tmsted 
to  chaooe.  He  had  at  that  moment  in  hU  poe- 
sessioa  accurate  plans  and  soundinps  made  ex- 
pressly for  him,  which  corrected  many  grave 
errors  intlie admfafnlty  charts.  Tiieso  huter  had 
doubtless  been  the  ground  of  Lord  Nelson^a 
expressed  opinion  that  25  line-of-baltle  ships 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  tlie  dcy  to  terms, 
Ou  the  return  of  the  stiusdnm  to  England,  pre- 
eeded  and  followed  by  tidings  of  fresh  outragea, 
it  was  determined,  at^er  a  stirring  deliate  in  tha 
house  of  oommon«<,  that  tho  Atgerincs  should 
bo  forced  into  snlnnission.  Lord  Kxinouth  was 
empowered  to  execute  the  task,  and  allowed  an' 
nnrestrloted  selection  of  material.  Greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  tha  teeth 
of  protesti*  from  many  naval  ofheers  of  ability 
and  ex|)erience,  he  persisted  in  limiting  his  main 
fbroe  to  5  Une-of*hattie  ahipa,  inolodiog  the 
Qneen  Oharlotte,  which  was  to  carry  his  fieg^ 
and  one  other  three-decker.  There  were  also  6 
frigates,  4  bomb  vessels,  and  6  gun  brig».  The 
squadron  waa  to  be  manned  by  volnnteers;  and 
as  the  expedition  waa  A  perilona  one,  Lord  £z- 
mouth  peremptorily  refnsied  Us  brother,  hia  two 
sons,  and  his  two  sor  ;  ;  law,  all  officers  who 
bad  iierved  under  him  with  more  or  less  distinc- 
tion, permission  to  accompany  him.  The  fleet 
sailed  ftom  Forttaioath  on  July  90^  and  tboatha 
raw  hands,  of  whom  the  crews  were  mostlj 
comiH:)sed,  had  but  a  month's  traininc  at  the 
guns.  On  touching  at  Gibraltar,  tho  Dutch 
vice-admiral.  Baron  Van  der  Oapdhm,  being 
there  with  6  IKgates  and  a  corvette,  eemeatlf 
begged  leavo  to  take  part,  -which  was  accorded. 
On  Aup.  27  the  fleet  arrived  olT  Alpers,  and  & 
flag  of  truce  with  the  admiral's  demands  waa. 
sent  in,  the  vessels  lyin9>to  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  At  2  P.  M.,  no  answer  having  been 
received,  the  Queen  Charlotte  led  in  to  the  at- 
tack, every  detjiil  of  which  had  l>een  pre<-on- 
eerted  with  the  most  consnmnuto  Judgment. 
Algiers  was  very  strongly  defended.  A  sericii 
of  forts  and  batteries  faced  the  sea,  massively 
built  and  heavily  motmted,  the  ^'uns  that  com- 
manded tho  sea  approaches  being  estimated  at 
nearly  500.  These  had  all  been  pat  in  repair, 
new  woriEs  beinc  also  added.  In  the  liaiiwr, 
whioh  it  artifioia^  cad  has  an  ftttMrnee  onlj  m 
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vards  wido,  laj  4  frigates,  5  largo  corvettes,  and 
89  gaa  boaU.  Th«  gsrriMMi  liad  bMO  iDoraued 
to  40,000  raen.  The  dej  was  bent  upon  obstU 

nate  re-sistance.  So  confident  also  was  he  in 
his  {ir<:i>uratiuus  and  resource^  exi>ecting  more* 
over  to  bo  able  to  carry  the  ships  by  boarding 
trom  his  gun  boata,  wluoh  wan  crowded  witn 
men,  tfaafc  the  Algerinee  aOowed  tibe  BrlCblk 
sihip  and  nnotlier  ono  to  take  their  stitions 
before  lirin^  a  shot  thutusjves.  The  QuevQ 
Charlotte  accordingly  was  anchored  by  the 
atm,  a  half-oaUe'a  length  fimn  the  mole  head, 
bdng  there  lariied  to  ^enainmaat  of  an  AI^c> 
line  brig,  aband  J  .it  tlie  liarbor'.s  mouth.  1  he 
plan  of  attack,  most  ably  couceived,  was  carried 
«itt  witi)  gallantry  and  skill  by  all  the  Rhips  en- 
gaged, including  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  who  bore 
their  fall  share  of  the  brunt  Lord  Exmouth 
bad  rightly  estimated  the  nower  of  iii-)  own 
ahip^s  unerring  and  tromeDuous  broadside.  It 
aoon  silenced  the  battery  on  tlw  OMrie ;  1>at  tiie 
Al^erines  fonght  their  nnmcrous  gnns  with  pre- 
dsion  and  Intrepidity,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  the  cngnKcnKnt  tlicir  giin  boats  daringly 
swept  up  to  board  the  adwirol  and  the  frigate 
next  him.  Ooneealed  at  llrat  hy  the  dense 
smoke,  they  were  discovered  ere  thi  v  r-m^ed 
alongside,  and  nearly  all  sunk  by  a  ivw  well- 
directed  shots.  At  j^reat  risk  the  Al^eriiii' fleet 
was  sabsequently  fired  and  burnt,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  lW>m  her  dose  proximity,  narrowly 
escaping  a  similar  fate  as  one  of  Uie  burning 
vessels  drltUHl  past  her.  Toward  night,  an  the 
puis  on  s!iuro  became  silenced,  and  the  amiiuiiii- 
tion  fell  short,  the  fleet  gradually  slaokeued  firo ; 
and  at  11  P.  M.  the  admiral  h soled  ofl^  after  an 
enf.'at'etiieiit  of  nearly  9  hours'  duration.  The 
luaterial  result  of  tlii4  fierce  and  protracted 
bombardment  was  that  nearly  all  the  Algerino 
batteries  toward  the  sea  were  orambkd  into 
rains,  together  with  alarge  portion  of  the  town, 
and  tliat  tlie  arsenal  and  anned  shipping  were 
burned.  The  dama^  was  enominus.  Tht>  dey 
reported  his  loss  in  men  as  exceeding  7.000.  Of 
the  BriUsh  force  818  inen  were  killed  and 
woQoded,  and  66  of  the  ]>ntoh.  No  officers  of 
distincti  [1  t"  1'.  Ili  uijih  the  admiral  himself  had 
several  narrow  esc-iii«».  IIo  wu^i  struck  in  3 
places,  and  a  cannon  shot  tore  away  the  skirts 
ti  his  coat.  The  moral  effect  of  the  aohiove- 
Bient  was  in  keeping  with  the  material.  On  the 
morning  after  this  >ovcro  lesson,  the  dey  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  demands  tliul  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  Great  Britain,  including  the  aboli- 
tiun  of  Christian  slavery  for  ever,  and  the  im- 
mediate release  of  1,200  slaves  of  all  nations. 
On  I.or»l  Exnionth's  fonm  r  visit  to  the  Barbary 
coast  1,800  had  been  set  at  libi-rtr.  Returning 
to  England,  the  victor  in  tiiin  nu  iuDrable  conflict 
was  Welcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  IIo 
was  advanced  to  tlie  dittnity  of  a  viscount,  ro- 
cei\  e<l  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  knight- 
ed by  several  of  the  continental  potentates.  In 
1817  the  naval  command  at  nymoath  was  given 
him,  which  ho  retained  t  r  y->:tr».  and  then 
retired  into  private  life.   In  scumuu^ip,  vigi- 


lance, oooIa^  readiness  of  resource,  prorapt- 
liesa  and  aocarac/  of  jodgment^  and  the  sa- 
Moioas  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  Viscoant 

Exmouth  had  no  superior  in  the  ^•ervicc  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  never  fulled ;  never 
fiuled.  As  a  schoolboy,  under  10  years  of  age, 
he  gave  proof  of  hii  resdnte  spirit,  by  enter- 
ing a  house  on  Hre  to  bring  ont  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder, when  no  rtlur  hystaiukr  durst  ap- 

E roach.  As  a  capt;iin  in  the  Wiucli«:l:NL>ii,  when 
is  crew  were  dose-reefing  tlie  main  topsail,  in 
a  hard  gale  on  a  dork  night,  his  voice  was  sud* 
donly  hoard  trom  the  yara-arm,  tlio  most  pertl> 
Otis  position.  Jumping  overboard  to  sjivo  life 
woii  of  frei^uent  occurrence  w  ith  him.  When 
bis  flag  ship,  the  Culloden,  took  firo  off  the 
Coromaodel  coast,  and  many  of  the  crew  jumped 
overboard,  and  there  was  general  confu.siun,  he 
beat  to  quarters,  ordered  the  marine-^  to  tiro 
upon  any  ono  attempting  to  leave  the  ship,  cut 
tlie  tackles  of  the  boats  to  prevent  their  being 
hoisted  out,  restored  confidence,  and  had  the 
fire  extinguished.  Among  a  mutinous  crew,  on 
a  lee  shore,  or  in  the  heat  of  battle,  lie  wiia 
always  the  same — ^alwin-s  ready,  always  reso- 
lute. In  addition  to  all  this,  ho  was  rdigiom, 
loyal,  trnthful,  humane,  and  charitable. 

EXODUS  (Gr.  <^dor,  departure),  the  going 
out  or  departure  of  tho  If^taelites  iVom  Lgypt 
under  Moses.  This  event  has  been  largely  du* 
eussed  by  critics  and  eommentatoni,  and  ihen 
U  very  considerubk-  discreprmcy  in  regard  to  tho 
date  of  the  extxluA,  the  place  where  the  Hebrews 
crossed  tho  lied  sci,  tho  nature  and  extent  of 
the  miradecotmected  with  this  Das8age,dco.  Dr. 
BotKbison  advocates  the  view  that  the  Bed  sea 
was  crossed  at  or  near  Suez ;  other  critics  and 
travellers  express  themselves  convinced  that  tho 
pas^iago  was  effected  at  Kas  Attako,  where  the 
Valley  of  Wandering  terminates.  The  date  of 
the  exodos  Is  fixed  by  Usher  at  1491  B.  C,  bjr 
the  Septtiagint  1G14  B.  C,  by  Dr.  TTnl  ^  ig48 
B.  C,  and  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  \S  ukinwrn 
at  or  about  1320  B.  C.  in  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh 
whose  name  was  Pthahmen  or  Meoepbthuh. 
—The  book  of  Exodos  is  the  second  of  the  Pen* 
tafcuch,  or  five  hooks  of  Muscs.  It  gives  a  nar- 
rative of  Iho  lurliiiieji  of  the  Israelites  after  their 
migration  into  Egypt,  the  birth  and  educatioa 
of  Moses,  the  plaeiea  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians^ 
the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  tho  passage  of  the 
Ec<l  hi'ii,  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinni, 
and  tL«  erection  of  tho  tabernacle,  and  includes 
tho  period  from  tlie  death  of  Joseph  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  tho  going  out  of  Egj  i)t. 

EXOGENS  (Gr.  c|«,  outward,  and  y«»»w«,  to 
generate),  a  cl.iss  of  plants  so  callca  bci  anso 
their  woody  matter  is  increased  by  additions  to 
tlie  outside  of  that  which  first  Burrounds  the  cen- 
tral pith.  As  tliero  are  no  spedfio  Umita  to  the 
ago  of  exogenous  trees,  their  diamcterindeflnitcly 
increoM's  by  tliis  annmil  jiroix-^.s  ft  dif-tiiut  cis- 
ternal layer  being  added  by  each  year's  growth. 
The  stem  of  an  exogeu  consists  or  S  central  col- 
nmn  of  j-itli  or  mcdulKi,  woody  sones,  and  bark. 
Processes  from  the  central  inednlln  called  mO' 
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dollary  rajs  cross  the  zones  transverselj.  The 
bark  of  an  exag«n  parts  readily  from  the  ander- 
Ijing  wood  at  a  parfiealMr  aeason  of  the  year, 

wlien  a  viscid  secretion  called  camhbnn  is  pro- 
dacod  between  the  wood  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bark.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  leaves 
expani!  ami  the  tnmk  k"ri;L,'theti«(.  The  woody 
Hbres  in  the  leaves  are  prolonged  into  the  stem 
or  trunk,  passing  down  among  tho  cambiam,  and 
adhering'  partly  to  tho  wood  and  partly  to  the 
bark  of  the  previous  year.  By  this  means  new 
living  matt  T  1-  i  ontiniially  deposited  upon  tho 
outer  portion  of  the  woody  stem  and  the  inner 
pmtioM  of  the  bark.  It  to  to  this  part  of 
the  stem  that  the  intenscst  vitality  exists,  the 
outer  and  older  layei^  of  the  bark  and  the  inner 
and  older  concentric  rings  of  tho  wood  becoming 
inert  and  fnllincr  off  or  decaying  without  injury 
to  tbn)  vegetative  parts.  Tho  office  of  tho  me- 
dullary processes  is  very  important  as  means  of 
oommonication  between  the  centre  of  the  stem 
and  the  outride  layers  or  rings ;  and  they  are 
condnits,  so  to  speak,  by  which  tlie  tluid  matter 
passing  down  the  bark  can  reach  the  wood  next 
the  medalla  w  pith.  Tbeee  pfooeeeee,  wbleh 
rofiemblo  thin  plates,  are  of  a  spongy  naturo 
similar  to  that  of  the  pith  from  which  they  ori- 
ginated. They  sometimes  assume  sinuosities 
and  undergo  partial  obliteration;  and  sometimes 
the  wood  itself  assumes  an  excessive  irregular- 
ity. As  tht-i^e  circunistanees  are  to  bo  found 
mostly  in  tropical  exogenous  trees,  vines,  and 
olimbert,  difficulty  1§  sometinies  ezperlenoed  in 
perceiving  frotn  trnt^v.  r  i  v,?ctions  their  claims 
to  bo  considered  as  exogens.  This  natural  char- 
acter of  an  outward  growth  in  the  exogens  ia 
associated  with  other  j>ecnlianiies  of  develop- 
ment of  other  organs.  Tims,  tho  loaves  liave 
▼eiM  ramifying  from  the  midrib  outwardly  to 
tiie  etroumference;  or  if  there  are  several  ribs, 
the  veins  are  still  of  the  same  quality,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregnlar  network.  These  veins  never 
rua  parallel  to  each  other  without  ramifioationa, 
and  even  some  whMi  appear  to  do  so  will  be 
fonn  l  to  possess  secondary  veins.  The  loaves 
also  fall  away  from  the  branches,  bein^  disartio- 
idated  from  their  places  of  insertion, leaving  a 
clear  scar  behind.  Certain  foliolar  organs,  called 
stipules,  are  also  freijueutly  utUached  to  tho 
leaves,  whicli  is  very  unusual  in  endogens.  The 
flowers  are  quinary,'  that  is,  they  have  6  sepds, 
6  petals,  and  5  stamens,  or  some  power  of  that 
nunilic  :  The  tall  and  feathery  outline  of  the 
palms  is  ucvor  seen  in  the  exogens,  as  none  of 
them  depend  on  a  single  terminal  bod  for  their 
(I  n .  loj)ing  growth.  From  the  very  germination 
oi  the  heed  the  ditTerenoe  is  apparent  in  the  form 
of  the  embryo  and  in  the  diootgrledoBOOs  «ihar> 
aotertsttos  of  the  young  plant. 

EXORCISM  (Gr.  r^op«iC<i»,  to  conjure),  a  rite 
having  for  its  object  the  casting  out  of  evil 
spirits.  As  the  natural  attendaots  of  a  belief  in 
aemondaeai  possession,  exoreisais  have  been 
practised  in  every  age  and  country.  The  pagans 
of  old,  like  those  of  to-day,  attributed  diseases 
whioh  baffled  their  akOI,  aad  •Imoet  all  miiftr* 


time3  of  wliich  they  did  not  readily  perceive 
tho  cause,  to  the  agency  of  malignant  apiritai 
whose  power  they  sought  to  break  bv  focan- 
tations,  music,  the  use  of  certain  wortf*,  burn- 
ing drugs  or  chemical  oompooods,  amulets,  6ic. 
Enicurus  and  iEschines  were  the  sons  of  women 
wno  lived  by  such  arts,  and  were  accn?cd  of 
having  sometimes  assisted  their  mother^i  in  the 
imposture.  Even  human  saorifloes  were  resort- 
ed to  in  order  to  destroy  the  spells  of  demonsi. 
Joeephus  telb  us  that  Solomon  acquired  f^reat 
skill  in  exorcising,  and  k-ft  several  formulas  to 
be  used  iu  the  ceretnooy.  He  gives  a  curiooa 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  King's  systaaa 

which  he  snys  fell  under  liis  own  observation. 
The  exorcist  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  of  one 
those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the 
nostrils  of  flic  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew 
out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils;  and  wLoa 
the  man  fell  down  immediately  he  abjured  him  to 
return  unto  him  no  more,  making  still  mention 
of  Solomon  and  reoiting  the  incantation  wUeh 
Le  composed.''  In  tlie  book  of  Tobit  we  read 
of  an  exorcism  practised  by  Tobit  at  the  bidding 
of  an  angsL  Kntber  the  belief  In  diabolical  pos> 
session  nor  the  uso  of  exorcisms  was  condemned 
by  our  Saviour,  and  the  euro  of  persons  torment- 
ed by  devils  was  among  the  a>mmone9t  proo& 
of  a  divino  mt«9ion  given  by  him  and  his  disciples. 
Tho  devil-worship  of  the  pagans  led  to  a  general 
practice  in  tho  early  churcli  of  cxorci^ng  con- 
verts before  baptism;  in  tho  oase  of  the  **e&» 
ergament,**  or  really  possessed,  It  was  intMided 
to  cast  out  tho  evil  gpirit;  in  others  it  was 
merely  to  break  the  power  of  Satan  ovt>r  the 
convert  by  driving  out  wickedness,  and  was  a 
symbol  of  belief  in  original  sin  and  of  the  hor- 
ror with  which  Christians  ought  to  i»hua  tiie 
and  his  works.  With  this  view  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  always  retained  it,  even  ia 
the  baptism  of  infants.  They  exorcise  water 
before  blessing  it,  in  token  of  disbelief  in  the 
pagan  doctrine  that  all  useful  thinjp  are  given 
and  presided  over  by  spirits,  and  not  nnfr^ 
quontly  they  soek  by  exorcUms  to  nWiy  storma 
and  check  the  ravages  of  noxious  auimals  and 
inssots.  All  anch  are  called  ordlsaiyexoreimis; 
extraordinary  are  those  pronounced  over  encr- 
gumens,  Tho  form  used  for  such  purjK»9da 
greatly  varies;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  simply 
but  when  the  sut^leet  is  an  energumea  it  is  it- 
tended  with  many  oeranonlesL  The  exorcist 
marks  the  subject  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
sprinkles  him  with  holy  water,  reads  over  him 
various  litanies,  psalms^  and  prayen,  al|fttrea  the 
demon  by  the  mystcnos  or  tho  Christian  re- 
ligion to  afflict  the  person  no  more,  and  cum- 
maods  bim  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  de- 
part. The  eiorclst  in  such  cases  is  a  priest  who 
must  receive  sj)eoial  authority  from  tne  bishop, 
but  in  former  times  tlio  duty  waa  intruste^l  ro 
an  inferior  olerk.  The  order  of  exorcist  is  the 
8d  of  the  minor  orders,  and  is  ^dSt  rslaiaed, 
though  its  functions  nro  performed  by  priests. — 
The  art  of  casting  out  devils  is  the  sut(}eot  of 
•ev^  veiy  oorimis  old  wwki^  OM  of  tM  iMs( 
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remarkable  of  which  i»  the  T&munu  JEwr* 

trnhn-'TJirn^  fffieacim'morumque,  eutn  Praetiea 
prodatmima,  quibu*  ^piritut  maligni,  D(rmone$y 
mal^fieaqm  omnia  de  Corporibut  Humanit  tan- 
quam £iagtUi»  F\utibu»nMfug«aUmrt«3g^Uw^ 

ud  maximam  Exorei»tnrum  Commoditatem  in, 
hteem  editxu  et  reeuma  (Culogne,  1608).  lu 
ibis  we  have  not  only  the  verbal  fi)rinnlas  to 
be  tiaed,  with  the  moat  effioMiiNM  dnua  fbr 
ibmigsiioQs  {profmdff^th  Jl«rHMili),  but  alno' 
tions  for  dieting  tho  possessed  on  bread,  mutton, 
and  will©  or  hoi/ water,  and  for  administering 
«BMtic8  and  other  wholeaomA  niLHiiciiics.  A  pic- 
ture of  the  demon.  ^figU  horribUi  ae  turpi, 
iritii  hie  name  wntten  nnder  it,  thrown  into 
tlie  flames,  U  p  li  1  t  >  be  an  excellent  remedy, 
and  a  jadiciooa  um  of  vitaperativo  epithets  may 
eompa  the  qiirit  to  tell  his  name,  \v  ]iich  U  al- 
irara  an  important  oonaideration.  (See  Demox.) 

EXOSTOSIS  (Gr.  out  of,  and  o<rr€w, 
bone),  anosscciH  t  ini'  r  developed  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  bone,  origiually  or  eveotoalhr  coatinu- 
ooM  with  its  substance,  ciitrnmaeribed,  without 
interior  oarity,  liavliif;  tlie  same  stnictnre  n-  ! 
life  as  the  bone  on  which  it  is  found.  There  ai  u 
two  varieties  of  tliin  growtli ;  in  one  tlio  bone, 
like  all  otlier  ttssaea  of  the  system,  takes  on  a 
morbid  development,  an  eooentric  hypertrophy 
of  its  substance,  forming  a  well-defined  tumor 
on  its  surface  by  tho  mero  excess  of  interstitial 
osseous  de[)osit;  in  the  otlier  the  new  ossilio 
matter  is  deposited  originally  on  the  aorfaoe, 
tnder  or  between  the  lomhm  cf  the  periosteom, 
separated  from  the  bone  at  first  by  cnrtilage, 
but  afterward  l)eooming  oonsolidated  to  it  in  the 
usual  manner  of  bony  processes.  The  first  va- 
rietjy  mayaflEbei  the  greater  Mrt  of  a  bone^  and 
deeenrea  rather  the  name  or  HyyMfostotjt;  and 
the  second,  by  tho  profn'essi  of  o«i«ification,  may 
be  converted  into  the  first;  thi^  distinction  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  tho  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  the  affectioii.  The  muscles  and 
■oft  porta  over  an  exoetMia  are  generally  not 
ohango<!,  nnle-«  tlie  tumor  bo  of  considerable 
aizo  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  krgo  nerves  and 
Teasels;  bat  the  periosteum  is  ahnost  always 
thickened,  and  kaa  adherent  to  the  bone  than 
nsaal.  In  the  first  Tarlety  the  form  is  regular, 
and  the  bony  fibres  diverge  from  the  natural  di- 
rection to  enter  the  tumor,  as  in  other  forms  of 
i  iiiric  h yi>ortrophy ;  in  the  second  variety 
the  form  is  irregnlar,  often  fantastic  and  rough, 
and  there  is  an  evident  base  by  which  it  is  as  it 
wi  [  .'  immovably  articulated  to  the  supporting 
bone,  except  in  very  old  prowths;  this  base  in 
feoent  cases  is  cartilaginoas  and  readily  sepa- 
rated, and  shows  that  this  kind  of  exostosis  ori- 
ginates flpom  and  is  nourished  by  the  investing 
periosteum ;  it  indicates  also  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  found  sncoesaAd,  by  de- 
nuding them  of  their  periosteum  and  eausing 
their  necrosis  nrnl  =rr:tV.ifion  from  want  of  nu- 
MUon.    If  tho  cnriiUigmous  bams  rests  upon  tito 

hnwy  imilw  tho  purtnianm.  the  riimfiTil  of  th\» 
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membraoe  will  oaoae  an  oifoliatiap  the  antda- 
eent  bone;  bat  if  between  ^e  kminv  of  thit 

envelope,  a  similar  0(>eration  will  ofi'ect  the  faU 
of  the  tumor  without  ii\jnry  to  the  surface  of 
tlie  tione;  the  cartilage  soon  U'comes  ossifiedf 
and  the  ezoetoaia  forma  one  body  with  the  bone, 
reaembling  the  first  variety  In  baring  no  basal 
line  of  separation.  In  course  of  time  the  ex- 
cessive de{K>sit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these 

Kwtha  may  convert  them  into  a  substance 
ing  the  appearance^  eonoatence,  weight,  and 
poliah  of  ivory.  Among  the  constitutional  causes 
of  exostosis  are  syiibilltic  poisoning,',  the  s<jofti- 
lons  diathesia.  and  the  gouty  and  ria  umatic  con- 
ditions ;  bnk  UMit  eaiWM  are  the  most  common. 
These  tumora  are  frequent  in  domestic  animals. 
All  require  for  their  production  an  irritation  or 
inflammation  eitlit  r  nf  l1ii>  peric^teum  or  the 
internal  structure  of  botic;  the  syphilitic  taint 
generally  develops  its  exostoees  from  tlio  perios- 
teum, and  on  bones  sparingly  covered  with  soft 
porta,  as  the  forehead,  lower  Jaw,  tibia,  sternum, 
clavicles,  and  ribs;  while  tho  scrofulous  c<i:i-ti- 
tutiou  favors  tlieir  origin  in  the  deep-seated  por- 
tions of  tho  long  l>oncs;  the  superficial  exoatoflia 
(';m  hardly  be  developed  under  a  thick  mass  of 
frequently  contracting  mu.sclcs.  Contusions,  lo- 
cal irritations,  and  wound.s  of  bone,  frequently 
give  rise  to  periosteal  exostosis ;  in  some  ooosti- 
tntioM  there  la  anch  a  dia{>osition  to  the  depoeit 
of  ossifio  matter,  that  the  slightest  contusion  is 
sufficient  tocnusv  the  develojimentof  th«*e  lx>ny 
growths,  not  only  on  bones  but  in  the  substance 
of  tendooa  and  Ugameota.  An  exostoaia  may 
grow  toward  the  Interior  of  a  bone,  and  make 
no  appearance  externally;  when  mn5*rles  and 
tendons  are  dispbiced  or  distended,  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints  may  be  impeded,  even  to  the 
formation  of  aoohjlo^ ;  preaanre  npon  arteriea, 
Teina,  and  nervea  may  omae  cedema,  anenriemal 
tumors,  pain,  cramp,  and  partial  paralysis.  In 
tho  upper  jaw  exostoses  often  project  toward  the 
orbitdl  and  the  buccal  cavities;  very  common 
on  tho  lower  jaw,  thejr  grow  aomettmee  to  ft 
large  size;  on  the  ehmoe  tbegr ere oomperft- 
tively  rare,  but  exceedingly  common  in  the  pel- 
vic cavity,  especially  in  females.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  tho  growth  incompatible 
with  life^  the  only  trouble  and  danger  l)cing  from 
their  mechanical  action  npon  neighboring  parta. 
Tho  treatment  consists  in  remedies  addressed  to 
tlie  constitutiouai  cuuse,  if  there  ixi^  luiy ;  in  ex- 
citing the  absorbents  by  mercurials,  mineral 
acids,  and  stimulating  applications;  iaprodno- 
ing  artificial  necrosis  by  denuding  them  of  tbft 
periosteum ;  and  in  removing  the  tumors  by  the 
saw,  chisel,  trephine,  or  other  instruments. 

EXPANSION^  the  property  displayed  by 
bodies  of  enlarging  in  bulk  by  mcrease  of  heat, 
or  in  a  few  inntancea  by  increase  of  cold,  and  also 
of  moisture.  It  isse^n  in  Holids  in  the  commuu 
operation  of  setting  the  tire  of  a  wheel;  the 
iron  ring,  being  heated  in  the  circle  of  barning 
r'.i])s  arui  coab  arrange<l  upon  tlie  gronnd,  CO* 
iMiith  in  bulk,  BO  as  easily  to  slip  over  the  ftl* 
iDCi,  Which  it  phwhcc  doicly  together,  ai  i» 
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ffrows  cool  OB  &e  applicatton  of  eotJ  water.  R 

M  seen  in  li.jtndfl  iti  t!io  rise  of  mercury  in  the 
tbermoinet«r  ;  aud  iu  ui  ritonii  Uoilioa  in  the  fts- 
cending  currents  of  lieated  air,  or  more  plainly 
in  the  bursting  of  a  tight  bkuUar,  as  the  air 
it  encloses  swells  by  exnosare  to  heat.  Tlie 
amoiiiit  of  expansiou  exhibited  by  different  bod- 
ies by  any  given  increase  of  beat  is  ver^  va- 
ltoas>  TnoM  wAj  wliich  exist  in  tho  aCnfonn 
Btate,  or  rvs  vapors,  can  be  cloAsed  together  in 
this  resport.  Tliey  all  expand  alike  by  the  same 
increaHo  of  teinperataro.  Liko  air  tlioy  iiicreiuse 
ia  bulk  from  Uio  freezing  to  tlie  boiling  point, 
to  fhat  100  measares  at  the  lower  degree  fill 
137i  at  Vm  liiglier.  For  cadi  degriic  of  tem- 
perature Lhc  cxpausioa  ia  ^Jj.  Eucli  solid  body 
Sas  its  own  rate  of  expansion,  which  however 
is  not  uniform  for  eqaid  increments  of  temper- 
Atare^  but  ioereaaes  at  high  degrees  in  a  totar 
Tatio»  This,  unless  special  allowance  is  made 
for  it  in  the  graduation,  introduces  error  iti 
thermometers,  those  marked  off  in  equal  divi- 
•ioQS  for  tbo  high  degrees  evidentlv  not  being 
eorrfiet  Aoothw  aowoe  of  error  auo  t»  in  the 
tineqaal  expansion  of  tlio  different  materials. 
The  mercury  from  the  freezing  U>  tlio  boiling 
point  of  water  expands  1  in  55.08 ;  between  the 
Uueraad  892%  1  ia  64w61;  and  betweea  this 
•nd  1  in  54.01.  Glass  expands  in  the 
same  range  of  temperature,  in  tho  first  divliiion, 
nj^i  ill  th«J  2d,  ris**;  and  iu  tho  3d,  jj^j,. 
In  A  mercurial  thermometer  it  is  the  ditlerence 
of  esMiiaioii  between  the  meroaryand  the  gUua 
that  tt  iodieated,  and  the  temperatcr©  iadUeated 
by  58n"  would  correspond  to  607'  determined 
by  the  expaiuiou  of  uloss  alone,  or  to  572°  by 
the  air  thermometer,  various  instruments  called 
pyrometers  have  been  devised  to  determine 
liigh  degrees  of  temperature  by  the  amount  of 
expansion  i  f  :  irs  of  ditTerent  mot  il  -.  They  are 
all  approximate  only  iu  their  results,  fur  the 
reaeoiiB  given.  Daoieirs  re^^ster  pyrometer  is 
tho  most  accurate.  (See  Ptrombter  aud  Tiikb- 
noMSTKR.)  The  expansions  of  various  bodies 
from  82°  to  21V  an  prwented  ia  the  fcdloiriog 
table: 
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The  expansion  in  bulk  is  thus  found  to  bo 
about  8  times  the  linear  expansion.  When 
metals  become  liquid  by  fu  jm,  a  cliango  takes 
place  ia  the  lav  of  their  ezpaunon;  their 
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pieces  of  a  metal  alwayi  floating  ujK)n  the 
surface  of  a  melted  ma^  of  the  same  metal, 
and  on  cooling  the  metal  expands.  Thus  it  is 
that  iA  moflt  oastingai  the  mould  ia  entirdjr 
fined  in  its  minutest  parts. — A  great  dlffereneo 
is  shown  in  the  amount  of  expansion  of  differ- 
ent liquids  ;  tUiu  water  gains  ^  in  bulk  when 
its  temperature  is  raised  mm  82"  to  212°;  oil 
of  turi>cntino  A :  and  mercury  in  a  glass  tnbe 
^jf.  A  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  law 
of  expansion  of  liquids  in  i)roportion  as  they 
are  heated  is  shown  in  the  case  of  water. 
"When  this  is  cooled  from  the  temperature  of 
60°,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it  reaches  the 
temperature  of  80.2°.  From  this  point  it  ex- 
panus  until  it  freezes  at  83°,  its  rate  of  expau- 
sioa  being  about  tha  same  from  whether  it 
is  heated  or  eooled.  An  important  beueficid 
effect  resulting  from  this  peculiarity  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  is  seen  in  the  protection  it  af- 
fords to  the  natural  bodies  of  this  fluid,  as  lakes 
and  ponds,  against  being  frozen  throughout. 
For,  as  tho  suiface  of  the  water  is  cooled  below 
39^  by  the  cold  air  above,  this  portiuii  by  it* 
txpaiwion  becomes  sijcscitically  lighter  than  tlio 
water  below,  and  consequently  remains  nt  the 
top.  At  32°  a  covering  of  ice  forms  over  the 
water,  which  being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat 

{►rwervcs  the  great  body  of  water  below  from 
iiUing  to  a  lower  temperature  than  29 ',  tho 
point  of  its  greatest  density. — So  great  a  power 
IS  exerted  hy  the  contraction  of  metals  oa 
ooolingafterlMing  expanded  by  beating,  that  this 
has  been  applied  as  a  mechanical  force,  as  in 
tho  bringing  togetiier  of  heavy  walls  of  build- 
ings which  had  separated  by  uoecpial  settling. 
Strong  iron  bars  are  passed  horizoutall/  throogh 
the  opporite  walla,  and  lieiiig  heated  tIiroa|pi> 
out  tiicir  length,  aro  closely  keyed  up  and 
then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  the  process  is  re- 

?3ated  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained, 
bis  SQggests  the  danger  of.iiuertiog  bars  of 
metal  olosely  in  walls  of  masonry,  as  by  the 
force  exerted  by  their  expansion  they  tend 
to  thrust  portions  of  the  wall  out  of  place. 
Hie  expansion  of  water  in  freezing  has  been 
practically  applied  to  the  reading  of  rocks,  the 
fluid  being  poured  into  the  Assures  and  allowed 
to  freeze.  This  is  one  of  tho  most  efTicIent 
agents  employed  by  natdre  for  tlie  disintegra- 
tion of  rocky  cliffs.  Tiio  expansion  by  access 
of  moisture  is  exhibited  in  the  swelling  of  the 
fibre  of  wood  or  of  ropes.  This,  too,  is  some* 
times  employed  as  a  powerful  mechani«il  force, 
as  by  inserting  wedges  of  wood  into  crackii,  or 
into  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose  in  rocks,  ajid 
then  covering  the  wood  with  water.  Aa  this 
ia  absorbed,  tho  wood  slowly  expands,  exerting 
a  steady  pressure  of  surprising  force  to  open  tho 
fisBore.— Tiie  presence  of  moiatarein  the  atmo- 
sphere is  asoertained  by  instmments  ba^d  on 
this  principle.  (Sco  HroBOMETEn.)  For  Uie 
effect  of  expansion  of  stenm,  see  Stk\m. 

EXPLOSION,  the  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
paosioD  of  a  body  by  its  oompoocnt  parts  ac- 
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qniring  a  great  tncrofwo  of  hnOc  In  pinpowilt  r 
thia  is  the  result  of  its  dlMMnta  iuddenly  eut«r-> 
inginto  new  ecmbinttkms  and  aaBaming  tiM 
gaseous  state  by  the  application  of  hent.  As 
juentioned  in  the  article  Blastino,  the  bulk  in 
thoB  imttantlv  increased  more  than  460  times, 
#npp<>>iiiir  the'  tt'iniuTatiirc  of  the  pa?cs  to  he 
ftt  the  Irecziiig  j>uint ;  but  such  a  dcgrtie  of 
heat  is  developed  in  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  pUoo,  that  the  voiume  of  th«  gases  is  mp- 
poeied  to  be  fhnn  4,<NM>  to  6,000  tffiiM  tliat  of 
the  powdor.  A  rcmarkahlo  feature  in  those 
explosions  in  the  immense  velocity  with  which 
tiM  gases  expand ;  and  another  is  tlio  intoiiM 
degree  of  heat  produr ed .  Explosions  are  caused 
by  the  sudden  formatiuu  of  steam  in  oonsider- 
aUe  qnantiticis  or  by  the  sudden  faUvro  ct  the 
Tes8el  in  which  it  is  confined  to  longer  retain 
it.  By  its  property  of  elasticity  it  instantly 
ilL-v>iuriKS  n  LTc-utcr  volunie,  Iireaking  from  its 
ooofinemeut  with  the  violent  movement  of  oa 
ezplofliavi.  Eleetrieal  exploBtoiu  are  produced 
by  the  irifstatitanooii.^  restoration  of  equilib- 
rium between  two  bodies  dilfcrcully  excited, 
li  is  witne&sed  in  its  most  terrific  forms  ia 
ths  stroke  of  lightning,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  tho  fire  bnlU  which  are  seen  at  times  to 
bnrrt  with  tremendous  reports  in  tlie  atmo- 
q>here.  Liq^iids  thrown  in  veiy  small  ij^aantity 
upon  the  surhce  of  molten  copper  came  most 
violent  ex]'!i>-iii)ri-',  which  can  li.'irdly  be  ex- 
jklaitted  by  tho  mere  evolution  of  the  gaseous 
bodies  which  the  liquid  employed  is  capable  of 
producing.  If  melted  metal  fillowed  to  flow 
in  moist  sand  or  moulds  coutultnng  water,  ex- 
plosions are  produced  wMoh  are  often  attended 
with  serious  consegucncos.  They  arc  not  of 
rare  occurrence  in  iron  founderies.  In  these, 
but  more  i)articularly  in  hir^e  blast  furnaces, 
explosions  sometimes  occur  from  bodies  of  in- 
flunmablo  gases  colleeting  in  the  Ihmaoe  itsdf; 
or  in  the  hot  air  rb ambers  or  flues,  or  under  the 
boilers,  where  they  are  conveyed  to  be  consum- 
ed for  the  heat  they  produce,  and  where  they 
become  inixe<l  witb  atuiosplieric  nir.  At  one 
of  the  large  blitst  furnaces  uf  tlic  Thomas  iron 
company,  on  the  Lehigh  river  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  terrific  explosion  ooenrred  a  few  jeara  since 
from  the  gas  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stack 
finding  its  way  baek  into  tbe  air  receiver  and 
blowing  cylinders;  and  a  still  more  disastrous 
«izplOBiO!i  ot  the  same  nature  took  place  at  tbe 
Hudson  iron  wnrk-i  m  tin  ITudson  river,  by 
which  an  enormous  glol:>o  ot  boiler  plate  iron, 
40  ftet  in  diameter,  used  for  giving  regnlari^ 
to  the  blast,  was  blown  apart^  the  upper  half 
of  the  shell  being  torn  and  thrown  oti  with  a 
report  that  startlc^d  the  city  as  if  it  liad  lieen  an 
earthquake.  Explosions  in  tbe  stacks  occur  iu 
new  fomaoeanot  wen  dried  before  they  are  put 
in  blast,  and  sometimes  are  repeated  at  intervals 
Ibr  weeks.  A  new  furnace  at  Rossie,  St.  Law- 
TOioe  CO.,  K.  Y.,  some  yearaafaieo  exploded  from 
this  cause,  throwinj  out  a  considera'-lf^  T^"rtifm 
of  its  contents  and  settyig  firo  to  all  tJtut  w  as 
MnhotiUosboatit^  Aaiostaerionae^MiiL 


occurred  at  a  largo  Wast  frimaoe  in  "Wales 
some  years  ago,  which  was  caused  by  one  of 
the  workmen  throwing  a  shorelfnl  of  hot  coals 

info  tbe  top,  when  the  charges  hml  run  wry 
low,  preparatory  to  blowing  out.  Tito  whole 
stack  was  instantly  demoUsbed  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion,  and  9  men  were  killed. — The 
wondertul  power  developed  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  is  sliown  i  .  the  experiments  of 
C^onnt  Bomford.  Hu  loaded  a  mortar  with  ^ 
of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  closing  np  every 
aperture  he  placed  a  eannon  so  it-  t.  i  r.  -t  u;  i  ii 
tlie  charge  witb  a  pressure  of  8,081  lbs.  On 
€ring,  the  mortar  bivst  witii  a  load  explorion, 
raising  tho  cannon  upon  it.  Twenty-eigbt 
grains  of  powder  closely  confined  in  a  cylindri- 
cal space  which  it  just  filled  on  exploding  burst 
a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  resist! ntr  a  strain  of 
200  tons.  One  of  tho  most  rcrnnrkublo  gun- 
powder explosions  on  record  <  I  i;-red  atWil- 
mingtoUf  Del.,  May  81, 1854.  Three  wagons 
fh>m  Dapont's  mills,  loaded  with  150  bsrreb  of 
ptowder  whirb  contained  12,000  lbs.,  were  pass- 
ing through  the  town  near  tof^ether.  By  some 
means  fire  was  communicated  to  the  powder, 
and  the  whole  blew  up.  Tbe  effects  were  felt 
in  the  buildings  for  more  tlian  a  mWa  around. 
Some  were  destroyed ;  windows  in  those  near 
bj  were  burst  in ;  in  otbera  the  nearest  win- 
dows to  the  explcmon  were  burst  in,  and  tbe 
others  out ;  wbde  in  those  further  off  the  force 
was  exerted  outward.  A  wagon  tire  was  torn 
off  the  wheel,  and  a  piece  lelbcn  a  hin  a  qnarter 
of  a  mile  oflf.  Shoes  were  stripped  off  the  feet 
of  the  horses,  and  in  the  houses  the  casters  from 
the  furniture  and  tho  hinges  from  the  dcort. 
Under  the  wagons  depressions  were  made  In 
the  hard  macadamized  road  by  a  condensation 
of  tbe  earth.  The  one  uikKt  tbe  tniddle  wag- 
on measured  10  feet  hy  5,  and  was  8  feet 
deep.  Oast  iron  water  ])ii)08  4  or  0  fret  beloiw 
till  -nrfacc  were  broken  off.  Tlie  most  terri- 
ble explosion  which  over  occurred  wtw  that  at 
Brescia  in  Aug.  1767.  In  the  vaults  of  tbe 
c}:nrcli  of  St.  Nazairo  a  largo  quantity  of  am- 
munition w  113  stored  belonging  to  the  repub' 
lie  of  Venice.  Tbis  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of 
lightnmg,  207,600  lbs.  ezplodini;  at  once,  reduc< 
ing  neariy  ^  of  tite  oit7  to  nlns,  and  destroying 
about  S.OOO  of  the  inhabitant.-.— In  tbe  -  jtlo- 
sion  of  gaseous  mixtores,  most  powerfril  efi'eots 
are  canMd  when  these  produce  water  hj  tiM 
combination  of  their  elements,  as  in  tbe  mixture 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxy- 
gen. The  vapor  generated  is  rendered  SK'- 
tremely  rare  hy  the  intense  heat.  By  condens- 
ing this,  and  thus  producing  a  vacuum,  it  has 
been  thonght  jiracticable  to  apply  exj)losionB  to 
generate  mechanical  power  for  useful  puiposes; 
and  machines  have  neen  contrived  with  this 
object.  In  the  Dicfiotrtmirf  Jett  art*  ft  mnnv' 
/acturea  an  account  is  ^ven  of  an  invention  of 
M.  Selligue,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  pw^ 
pel  vessels  through  ti  e  wnter  by  exploding  re- 
peated charges  of  carburcttiMl  hydrogen  mixed 
with  atiDOSplMrio  air  thrcN^  two  itnMig  tobea 
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which  w«re  directed  (hroagh  the  stem  and 
opened  under  the  water. 

EXPONEXT  rut.  aeponere,  to  manifeat),  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  small  figure  or  letter, 
written  to  the  right  of  and  above  a  quantity  or 
algebraic  X»vn\  to  show  bow  ott«a  the  qoantitj 
or  term  must  be  multiplied  by  it'^lf.  Tha% 
8*  signifies  that  4  f^irc^:^  nmst  bo  iindiiplk>d  to- 
gether, and  8*  is  tiiuiii  to  81;  m  like  nninner 
\a-{-hy  sinnities  that  tl>e  sum  of  the  nutnbers  rop- 
rci^ntod  by  a  aad  h  most  tie  written  down  as 
many  times  tM  tb«r»  are  units  in  e,  and  then 
multiplied  consecutively  into  itself.  (See  Al- 
^BBBA.)— Exponential  equationa  and  functions 
ere  those  in  which  the  exponent!*  contain  un- 
known Of  varieUe  quantities;  such  as  y=a*,  in 
wliicih  «  la  the  only  known  quantity.  Expo- 
nential equations  are  usually  redoMd  to  loge^ 
ritbmio,  and  thus  solved. 

K^RESS,  a  messenger  or  oonreyanoe  sent 
on  any  qieoialernuid,  parUoolarly  e  courier  dee- 
patched  with  fanpoctant  oonunnnleationa.  In 
the  United  States  the  word  is  applied  to  a  system 
organized  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
or  peroels  of  any  kind.  TUe  qrstem  was  originat- 
ed Jiaroh  4, 1889,  when,  ■greeebly  to  announoe- 
ment  published  for  eevend  days  fn  the  new»> 
pajwrs,  Mr.  William  F.  Ilarudun  of  Boston  mudo 
a  trip  from  that  city  U>  Nqw  York  as  a  pulilin 
messenger.  Hia  route  was  by  tho  Boston  and 
Providence  railroad  and  the  Long  laland  aound 
steamboat,  which  connected  with  that  line.  He 
had  in  charge  a  few  lKK)ksellcr^*'  bundles  and 
wdersi  and  some  brokers'  parcels  of  New  York 
end  aoathera  end  western  rank  notes  to  deliver 
or  exchange— a  service  for  which  he  charged 
an  adequate  compensation.  Mr.  Ilarnden  pnv 
posed  adsK)  to  take  tlie  cliarge  of  freight,  and 
attend  to  its  early  delivery,  i-'or  this  parpoee 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  the  above  named 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies.  He  was  to 
make  4  trips  per  week.  The  project  rocoin- 
niended  itself  to  business  men,  especially  those 
whose  communications  between  tno  two  cities 
were  flrequent.  It  was  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  press,  to  winch  Mr.  1  larnden  made  himself 
very  osefiU  in  tlio  voluntary  tran?«inission  of  the 
latest  intelligence,  in  advance  of  llie  mail.  A 
year  later  (1 840)  a  competing  express  was 
atarted  by  P.  R  Bnrke  end  Alven  Adana,  the 
ownerslup  and  solo  operation  of  which  soon  de- 
volved upon  tho  latter.  In  1841  Mr.  Adams 
easociated  with  him  William  B.  Dinsmore  of 
Boeton  ea  bispartner,  end  gave  him  the  charge 
of  fheir  Kew  York  offloe.  Adams  end  cou*s  ex- 
press w»5  0-arrled  by  tlie  Norwich  and  Worcester 
route.  lu  Mr.  D.  Brigham,  jr.,  Ilarnden 's 
New  York  o^nt,  became  his  partner,  and  («jou 
after  went  to  £o|^d,  where  he  laid  the  foonda- 
tioo  of  Haraden  end  oo.*s  foreign  bnsiiiess.  He 
returned  in  !s"ll,  and  in  that  year  their  line  was 
extended  south  an  far  as  PhiUdelphio,  and  wc»t 
to  Albany.  A  year  or  two  later  Adams  and  co. 
estebUahed  £.&  Senford  M  their  egent  hi  Phii- 
•delpU«>  Md  he  beouM  n  perlaerm  their  bosi^ 
Beathwft  Hedaobeceme  eModeted  with  S,1L 
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Shoemaker  of  Baltimore  in  an  express  irom 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  0.  About  the 
same  time  Harndon  and  oo.'s  Boston,  Spring- 
field,  and  Albany  express  was  purchased  by 
Thompson  and  co.,  who  gnvo  it  tlieir  immc, 
which  it  still  bears.  About  the  same  period 
Oay  and  co.,  afterweid  Gay  and  Kinsley,  com- 
menced what  is  now  known  as  Kiii>loy  and 
co.'s  express,  running  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  via  Newport  and  Fjdl  Kiver.  The  ex- 
press lines  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  tbenoe 
to  the  remoter  west,  were  established  \>y  Henry 
Wells.  The  first  express  west  of  Butlalo  was 
commenced  in  April,  1845,  by  Messrs.  Wells, 
Fargo  and  Dunning,  under  the  style  of  Wells  and 
00.  It  was  disposed  oL2  years  afterward,  to 
Vmiam  O.  Fergo  and  WiUiam  A.  Uvingston, 
who  continued  it,  under  the  style  of  Livingston 
aud  Fargo,  until  March  18,  18fi0,  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  expresses  of  WvIU  and  co., 
and  Butterfleld,  Wesson,  Md  co.  The  eipcese 
ttne  last  named  had  be«n  created  about  e  year 
previous  by  John  ButterficM.  These  8  con- 
cerns, when  united,  were  called  the  "  American 
Express  Comi>auy."  William  F.  Iloniden,  the 
founder  of  the  express  bnsineas,  died  in  1846^ 
leaving  little  or  no  propert  y.  In  the  mean  time 
numerous  short  express  routes  and  looal  ex- 
presses had  come  into  succteoful  ulceration 
tliroughout  Massdchusetts  and  the  rest  of  New 
England.  Messrs.  Pullen,  Virgil,  and  Ston«L 
who  by  their  eflicient  services  had  contribatea 
largely  to  the  success  of  Harnden's  business  in 
it~s  infancy,  now  started  »a  express  Iwtweeu 
New  York  and  Montreal,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  '*  National  Express  Company."  Wells, 
Fargo,  and  co.'s  California  express  was  created 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1852.  A  1  mis  and 
co.'a  Calitbmia  expres?,  established  in  1649,  was 
soceoeded  in  1856  by  that  of  Freeman  and  eo. 
In  1854  Adams  and  eo.,  the  Harnden  express 
(then  owned  by  Thompson  and  Livingston), 
Kinsley  and  co..  and  Hoey  and  co..  were  con- 
solidated io  a  joint  stock  ioisUtuUoo,  now  famous 
eethe^'Adeins  Express  Company."  Its  stock 
is  in  12,000  shares,  of  no  stated  par  value,  hnt 
usually  regarded  as  worth  at  leufit  ^Umj  per 
share.  The  "  United  States  Express  Compaay" 
was  commenoed  in  1853.  It  runs  a  through 
eziwess  twice  n  day  to  Bufiklo,  over  tiie  New 
Y'ork  and  Erie  railroad,  and  thence  to  nnmerons 
western  citiosi,  towns,  and  stations.  Between 
New  York  and  Dunkirk,  and  at  all  the  stations 
upon  its  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
oompany  is  doing  an  express  burinesa  whieh  was 
first  established  by  the  regular  express  oompany 
last  mentioned.  The  "  Hope  Express  Company," 
tho  New  Jersey  Express  Company,"  and  the 
Howard  Espreaa  Company,"  eatabliahed  ae 
joint  stock  concerns  since  1854^  were  founded 
uiKjn  -1!  i  Hsfnl  individual  enterprises  of  s<.»mo 
yeara  standing  prior  to  that  date.  They  serve 
every  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  "Eastern  Express  Company"  alsoieaunioii 
of  several  individual  enterprise  consolidated 
Jaa.l,186r.  ItsprinoiFalofltoeisin  fiosloiH 
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>r)i6aod  itg  lines  diverge  by  rarioas  railroad  and 
itBiMboat  rootes  into  Maine  and  Nevr  Hninp- 
tkin.  Ftdto  and  oo^  and  Oheney,  Fiskc,  and 
eo^  are  proprietoraof  expresses  which  htivc  been 
rtry  useAxl,  for  aonie  jeara  past,  in  Maaaachu- 
mNi,  Heir  Hampuhire,  and  Vermont.  Massa- 
chtiaettfl  is  romarlcable  for  the  nombor  of  its 
expresses,  the  most  of  which  have  aiiort  i  out«s, 
ud  an  openitedbjiiidlvidiial«nteri>ri>ic.  Tlie 
*^  American-Earopean  Express  and  Exchange 
Company,^'  created  in  New  York,  July  1,  1866, 
was  iVmnded  upon  tlio  basinesn  of  Livingston 
and  Wells^  and  Edwardii  Sanford,  and  oo.  It 
mbAi  and  iwwiTes  an  wrproaa  by  every  regnlar 
lino  of  forcipn  oteAiiifhip-i,  and  transacts  bosiness 
in  London,  Paris,  and  all  tho  European  cities. 
Tba  AoMnean  express  company  does  an  im- 
mense carnring  and  collecting  bnj*inoss  tbrongh- 
oat  tliO  weatcru  st^ttss  oiid  t«rritortc-s.  It  has 
offices  and  agencies  in  upward  of  400  cities  and 
timiMi  Its  joint  stodc  capital,  |7&0,000,  is  in 
ahtfM  of  1 1 00  each,  selling,  when  they  find 
their  way  into  the  tnarket,  which  h  seldom,  at 
an  advanoe. — ^Tbo  aggregate  capital  invested  at 
pwent  in  Ae  exproai  hiHineas  la  variously 
estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 
It  b  said  to  yield  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  per 
flnmini  to  the  stockhotdem  The  amoont  ot 
bnnVr  notes  and  otiicr  money  transported  by 
tiic  Lxprcss  companies  is  not  less  than  $10.- 
©0«3.0fK)  per  day.  They  have  contracts  with 
the  banks  for  this  service^  charging  tnm  18  to  80 
oieta  per  $1,000,  aooorfflng  to  the  dlstaoee^ 
i  l  l  tin  se  prices,  in  ordinary  times,  regulate  the 
rat«s  of  exchango  between  the  citi«»  of  the 
United  SlatM,  Tbeexpresses  travel  atthe  most 
rnpifi  r;itt?  possible,  and  make  the  transit  of 
SbjUCKJ  miles  of  railroad  twice  daily.  Every  car 
«r  Mfai  of  express  freight  is  acoompanlad  by  a 
messenger,  who  has  also  in  charge  sundnf 
Terr  larpe  trunks,  full  of  small  but  valuable 
parc> ii;id  one  or  more  iron  boxes  or  tiales, 
Mboat  im  inches  square,  containing  money  for 
deHvety  to  baaka,  brokers,  and  othera.  To 
the  express  apent  at  each  station  lio  dclivcra 
what  the  way  bill  to  that  place  may  call  for, 
and  raeeivea  nreigfat,  ite,,  to  be  forwarded  from 
that  point  to  towns  further  on  All  this  is  done 
at  thti  btatioa  during  the  ordinary  pause  luudo 
by  the  express  train.  Every  thing  in  charge  of 
the  express  for  traiuportanon  is  entered  with 
tiie  date  npon  a  way  bill  at  the  office  or  station 
from  which  it  is  forwarded.  The  address  of 
each  paokage  ia  entered  in  full,  and  the  fare 
wUdi  the  egprcM  to  to  receive  upon  It  If  the 
ag«nt  has  received  it  from  =:omo  other  express, 
or  other  source,  to  whicli  he  has  paid  a  prior 
charge  upon  it,  he  enters  the-  anioant  ao  paid  by 
him  in  the  column  of  "cash  expenses,"  or 
eliarges,  and  it  is  put  to  his  credit,  and  collected, 
together  with  the  freight^  upon  the  delivery  of 
Ibe  package  at  ita  destination.  If,  on  the  other 
hitn,  the  freight  baa  been  prepaid,  the  amoont 
iis  tntcred  in  the  "prepaid"  i nlnnin.  If  it  lias 
been  prepaid  to  sMne  point  beyood  the  terminoa 
efthaaAjw— linniOPaeiJa  fhrn  tha  Rmte^  tha 
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freight  upon  ii  to  the  nearest  station  to  whkdi 
the  ezpreea  ean  convey  it  is  entered  in  the  pre- 
paid eohnnn,  and  the  balance  of  the  prepayment 

IS  entered  in  what  is  CiUl<'<l  the  "  [mid  through" 
column^  to  defray  the  cost  of  completing  its 
transit  to  dealinaltoD.  The  foottngs  of  the  pre- 
paid and  paid  titrough  columns  are  charged  to 
the  agency  where  the  package  was  billed ;  the 
footings  of  the  expense  and  freij^t  columns  to 
the  agent  to  whom  the  way  bill  i«!  sent.  Every 
ackage  is  compare<l  with  the  entry  in  the  way 
ill  by  the  agent  re<'oivinp  it,  and  if  correct,  it 
is  oluaoked  off;  if  wrong,  information  of  the 
error  to  aentto  the  proper  aoQVOe.  IfHconisti 
of  an  erroneoii!*  <  !i  ii^^e,  the  receiving  agent 
charges  it  bock  in  his  way  biii  to  tbo  office 
where  It  was  made.  Thna  the  mistake  to 
speedily  rectified.  As  every  agent  issuing  a 
way  bill  keeps  a  copy  of  it,  the  correction  of 
errors  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  agents  file 
all  the  way  bills  reoMved  by  them,  and  periodic 
cally  return  them  to  the  main  ofllice  of  the  din* 
sion.  The  express  messengers  are  great  travel- 
lers; there  is  one  in  the  city  of  New  York  who 
has  made  the  transit  of  1,500,000  milea  dnrioa 
the  last  10  years.  The  express  service,  in  all 
ito  department's  gives  employment  to  upward 
of  5,000  men. 

EXTRACTS,  in  pharmacy,  matters  obtained 
by  digesting  vegetable  substances  with  water,  al- 
cohol, ether,  or  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  tlie 
prodacta  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  paa^,or 
■ometlmea  hard  and  dr7  eonriateoee.  in  aome 
instances,  as  in  iIi  n'  and  green  vegetable 
matter,  the  active  principle  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  wfl^arateo  by  expressing  the  juioea  of  the 
plant.  These  are  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
consistence.  Before  pressing,  the  gnbstances  are 
also  sometimes  mixed  witii  tlie  llnid  ssleeted 
for  the  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours.  In  selecting  a  suitable  menstruum  in 
wliich  to  procnre  tlio  princifiles  of  the  plant, 
reference  is  had  to  the  nature  of  these ;  it  they 
are  gnroa  or  atareh  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
water,  the  chen[>  Hnid  is  employed,  and  the  resins 
which  are  soluble  otily  in  alcohol  or  ether  are 
lefl  behind.  But  if  it  l>e  the  rosins  or  the  vola- 
tile oils  wliich  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  alcohol 
or  ether  ia  employed  to  separate}  theac,  and  the 
gums,  starch,  &c.,  which  are  soluble  only  in 
water,  do  not  pass  with  the  mattora  aolnUa  in 
alcohol  through  the  filter.  Variooa  methods 
are  adopted  to  effect  solutions  of  vepLt;il>]o 
principles,  so  as  to  obtain  their  full  strensth 
without  endangering  their  deoompoeition  hy 
exposure  to  too  great  heat.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Orfila,  from  numerous  experiments  upon  ex- 
tracts, that  thdr  virtues  dimini^  ia  profiortioil 
to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  methixl  by  hot  infusion  is  consequently 
adopted,  and  that  also  of  maceration.  i<y  the 
latter,  plants  are  left  with  alcohol  a  week  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  the  proeeia  to  somedmea 
hastened  by  digestion  at  a  moderate  boat.  An 
exodlent  method  of  obtaining  concentrated  ex- 
traoti  with  cold  liquids  haa  been  iatrodooed  hr 
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the  French,  and  is  called  by  them  the  method 
«f  dti*piac«ment,  for  which  the  name  percola- 
ting process  might  well  be  sobetituted.  It  is 
the  piinriplo  of  lixivi:ittnri  exhibited  in  the 
coiuiuuii  liUKle  of  extracting  the  lyo  from  wood 
mhcn  fur  making  soap.  A  quantity  of  water 
ponred  into  the  cask  npon  the  ashes  beooioes 
saturated  with  tiie  potash ;  and  if  more  water 
is  afterward  added,  the  first  portion  is  not  weak- 
ened br  its  mixing  with  it,  but  the  strong 
Bqnor  u  diaplaoed  on  the  iMsaage  for  its  exit 
being  opened  under  th<?  filtorin^c  iiiatofial  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  1  lie  secoud  body  of  water, 
allowed  to  stand  in  tl>e  same  way,  acquires 
flauch  less  strenptfi:  nnd  tlio  third  still  leas. 
Cylindrical  vessels  ol  lin  and  of  queens  warn  or 
gfass  are  now  use*!  for  obtaining  vegetable  ex- 
tracts on  tbia  plan.  Tb«r  teiminate  below  in 
the  form  of  a  fttnnel,  and  where  the  eylinder 
begins  to  contraLt  into  this  sha|)0,  a  colander  is 
ao<»ratcly  fitted.  On  this  is  uiaoed  t>otne  cot- 
ton or  tow,  and  then  the  vessel  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  vegetable  substance^  which  has  been 
first  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill.  Water,  ether, 
or  some  other  liquid  is  then  gradually  added 
until  the  powder  is  saturated  with  it,  the  CK«pe 
through  tiio  funnel  being  stopped  by  a  plug  or 
stopcock  in  tlio  lower  end  jus  long  as  may  be 
dcenred.  Th»  powder  may  be  covered  with  a 
•econd  eolander  or  diaphragm  piereed  with 
holes,  and  up  t!iis  successive  portions  of 
water  may  be  poumi,  fiUiog  the  cylinder.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  bo  kept  constantly 
ftdl.  By  inakinj^  the  top  of  the  cylinder  air- 
tight aud  introducing  a  tube,  any  amount  of 

Eressure  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
eight  to  which  this  is  extended.  In  evapmat- 
Ing  the  solution  after  Uiia  is  obtained,  the  nme 
care  is  required  to  avoid  too  high  a  degree  of 
heat;  and  in  some  inatances,  too,  access  of  air 
haa  IB  iiriarfoaa  eflbot,  and  la  eonsequently  to 
be  guarded  against.  Though  rmcrnrraTi  n  by 
boiling  is  the  common  metlMMi  adopted,  and  the 
liquid  is  fOT greater  aafotj  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
it  is  readily  soon  that  evfinoration  conducted 
under  tXrn  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  as  iu  tlie 
vacuum  pans  used  in  sugar  refineries,  is  a  far 
better  method,  the  prooeaa  going  on  at  a  very 
low  temperatnre,  ana  withont  expoaore  to  cor* 
rentH  of  air.  It  is  even  found  expedient  in  some 
cases  to  make  use  of  a  surface  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  exhawted  receiver  for  absorbing  the 
vapors  as  thoy  are  formed,  that  their  elastic 
force  may  not  act  like  atmospberio  pressure 
to  check  their  evolutJoii.  CBes  jBtafosatiox.) 
The  meet  perfect  processes  are  thos  conduct- 
ed in  the  United  Btates  upon  a  very  extended 
scale,  and  the  result  is  a  preat  improvement 
in  the  quality-  of  the  extracts,  and  particular^ 
Ij  in  tbehr  vnifiinnltj.  The  evaiMratioii  la 
continued  until  the  extract  is  procure<l  in  a 
thick  pasty  state  suitablo  for  being  made  into 
pllfai ;  or  in  other  cases  it  is  carri^  on  tUl  tiba 
product  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  vapors  are 
sometimes  condensed  and  the  liquid  apphed 
•faim  to  the  ame  wm,  ^Mtam  ahoaM  be 


carefully  protected  from  the  air;  and  when  sp' 
plied  to  nse,  it  jtiay  be  in  the  form  of  pills,  dry 
powder,  or  tinetnreat  prepared  by  diasolviAc  m 

alcohtil  or  potne  other  pro{>er  solvent.— -Ex- 
TKACTivK,  or  ExTBACTivK  Matter.  13  the  name 
given  to  a  brownish  substance,  which  t'orms  in 
evaporating  vegetable  acdutions  by  a  iK>riiua  oC 
tile  vegetable  matter  absorbing  oxygen  frotn 
tlie  air  and  becoming  insoluble  in  water.  It 
gives  a  brownish  ndor  to  the  water  w^ith  which 
it  is  mixed,  and  appeara  to  be  similar  in  it4  pro* 
perties  to  the  humine  or  olmine  t.f  di  if.  rent 
chemists.  Berzelius  proposed  for  it  tho  mua^ 
apothenie,  meaning  depttt^it.  It  b  used  as  n 
basis  for  brown  dyei^  and  combioea  with  the 
mordant  alumina. 

KXTIiACTION  OF  ROOTS,  in  arithmetic 
the  process  of  finding  a  number  whioii  tuultipUed 
by  itself  a  glTen  nnmber  of  timee  will  prodwe 
tljr  f.'lven  number.  T!io  fiist  rrmt  tho  num- 
ber Itself,  tho  2d  root  require'^  lo  bt  multiplied 
once  by  itself,  the  8d  root  twice,  ^cc  Tboe 
the  2d  r<K)t  of  4,00G  la  64,  the  8d  root  is  IG,  the 
4tit  root  is  8,  the  Cth  is  4,  the  12th  i.H  2.  Tiie 
8d  root  is  called  the  square  root«  becaoaa  it  «• 
presses  the  linear  side  of  a  square  whose  super- 
ficies is  expressed  by  the  original  number ;  and 
the  dd  root  is  called  the  cube  root,  because  it 
expresaea  the  linear  aide  of  a  cube  whose  solid- 
ity is  expressed  by  the  original  nmnber.  Thns 
4,09(1  cubic  incties  would  w>  containetl  in  a  cube 
of  1 6  inches ;  aud  4,006  square  inches  in  *  aqnare 
of  64  lnoho8.  Hoots  are  most  easUy  estraeled 
by  means  of  logarithms.    (See  LooAnirnsis.) 

EXTKEME  UNCTION,  a  sacramunt  ol  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  administered  to  per- 
aoDS  in  danger  of  death,  and  held  by  that  chnrdi 
•to  have  the  efibet  of  absolving  from  sin,  inftw> 
ing  grace,  strengthening  a^rainst  tempUition,  and 
sometimes  restoring  iKHlily  health.  It  is  ad> 
ntniatered  by  a  priest,  who,  while  repeating  the 
prescribed  form  of  words,  anoints  the  eves,  ears, 
nostrils,  lips,  hands,  feet,  and  in  some  places 
the  breast  of  the  sick  penon  with  oil  bleased 
fortlic  pnrpo5;o  hy  the  hiahopemy  year  oiitlii 

Thursday  before  Easter. 

EXUVI^  a  Lfttin  word  used  in  natural  his- 
tory to  deaignate  the  oaatmff  ooveringaof  «ni> 
mals,  aa  the  ooter  tidna  peiiodicaUy  abed  by 

many  r.  ]  tiles,  tho  shelly  coverings  of  ( ni-t  iciy 
ous  auitiials,  as  the  lobster  and  the  crab,  and  the 
integomenta  frequentiy  oast  off  by  inseota:.  ht 
the  case  of  tho  toad,  tho  exuvia>  are  rarely  seen 
from  the  fact  that  tlie  animal,  as  »uon  as  be  has 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  tlie  old  akii^ 
rolls  this  into  a  little  ball,  and  instantly  swallows 
it.  The  process  of  casting  otfthe  covering  tiist 
has  served  it.s  purpose  is  with  most  of  the  .•uiimals 
an  qperatioa  requirins  much  efSorif  and  atteoded 
with  no  IHtie  dwcomrort.  Tbeanake,  wImii  tiie 

old  (Miticle  bc-oornns  c\v:'i>\,  :iuil  to  loosen 

at  tho  head,  b  partially  blinded  by  it«  ope* 
eity.  He  becomes  slof^ish  in  his  movement^ 
and  often  rn\><  tfio  sides  of  his  nuiuth  against 
hard  bodies  \  and  when  at  last  the  skin  is  suffi- 
dmt^  deiMlMd  to  be  atri^ped  cli(  ad  lb* 
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fut  aronnd  the  month  ia  startod  back,  be  coils 
the  posterior  portioa  of  the  body  aboat  the 
head  in  front  of  the  old  skin,  and  tightening  tho 
coU  pres«ea  the  skin  baokward,  turniiig  it  io- 
lide  out,  QBtil,  m  the  eoSl  nnwiadeb^  nmiung  oat 
lowiird  the  tail,  the  whole  body  is  freed  from 
Us  covering.  The  lobster  and  crab  in  casting 
their  abdlfl,  wbich  they  do  for  tho  moet  put  an- 
nually, are  oxpns<»d  to  grent  danger  until  tho 
new  one  is  formed.  They  sicuik  in  rctiriiil  pluuj^ 
only  venturing  out  when  the  pangs  of  hunger 
compel  them  to  seek  for  food.  The  operaUoo 
most  of  neecssitr  be  a  very  difflcnlt  one,  the 
p<jrtlon  of  tho  body  contained  in  t  he  claws  bei  ng 
drawn  out  90  as  to  leave  the  shells  of  tliese  com< 
plete  and  attached  to  the  shell  of  the  body.  It  b 
said  that  the  lobster  pini^ befoie  casting  till  the 
flesh  of  tho  claws  wastes  away,  and  is  no  larger 
thsn  a  goose  quill.  The  cast-otf  feat  hereof  birde 
sod  till'  liair  shed  hy  other  animals,  as  also  the 
Bcsrf  bkiu  of  man,  are  exuviae.  In  geology,  tlie 
term  b  applied  to  all  AmU  Jrenaillf  of  ■auDidl^ 
isihettSi  boiieS|  4co* 

ETALET,  s  wora  of  Arabio  origin,  applted 
by  the  Tnrk.s  to  the  great  adtiiinistrativo  divi- 
•ioD^i  of  the  etiipire,  governed  by  paslias  who 
are  termed  tali  or  viceroys.  Eaen  eyalet  is  sab- 
divided  into  Hva4  or  sfiiu/jfihi,  under  the  rule  of 
ksiinakans  (li^^Q^^^nt-governors),  and  these 
agaio  into  eazat  or  districts.  Beside  the  tribu- 
tuy  provinces  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Servia,  which  form  3  evalets,  European  Turkey 
is  tlivided  into  15  eyaleta,  Asiatic  Turkey  into 
18.  and  theproTinoee  in  Afirica  into  8. 

Aso  Jab  rut.  tlie  fonndera 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  bom  at  Maa>- 
ejk,  in  the  bishopric  of  Li6ge,  llubert  in  136ti, 
•od  Jan  about  1370.  The  tasto  for  painting 
Vis  Leretlitary  in  the  family,  their  father  hav- 
ing practised  the  art.  The  two  young  men  re- 
moved to  Bru^'es  (whence  Jan  is  frequently  call- 
ed Jan  van  BruggeX  with  a  view  of  iioproTiog 
flieir  skOl,  that  town  being  at  the  tune  the 
great  focus  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  tlio  Low 
Coaotries.  After  transferriiig  th«dr  residency 
from  Brn^  to  Ghent,  the  two  Wothert  were 
employed  in  the  ezectition  of  an  altarpu  r.  with 
ftJoiog  doors,  in  the  church  of  St.  1;  ^%  a  at 
Qbnt  Babertdied  in  1426,  before  tli.  om- 
pletion  of  thin  work,  and  Margaret  their  tiister, 
who  also  excelled  as  a  painter,  followed  him  mx>u 
to  the  grave.  Jan,  after  having  finished  the 
gating  in  returned  with  his  wife  to 

Bruges,  lie  dledfabont  1445,  but  tlie  aoooonts 
of  the  pi  r>»)nal  history  of  the  familpr  are  coa- 
ilictiiig.  \a  far,  however,  as  the  artiatio  achieve- 
ments of  Jan  van  lEiyok  are  ooneemod,  reeorda 
of  history  and  of  art  are  unanimous  in  hisprni^f , 
Akiander  von  Humboldt  says  in  his  "  C!osnios :  ' 
**The  historical  paintings  of  the  brothers  Van 
Elck  present  us  with  the  first  instanc<^H  of  oarc- 
fally  executed  landwcaiK's.  Neither  of  ilieni  over 
f'i>-'(.-<\  Italy,  but  tho  younger  brother  Jan  en- 
>DTed  the  opportonitj  of  weing  tbo  vefetation 
«r  aottUMmEnrape^  vbava  inttia  yiovl4S8]i« 
liCMipanied  tha  ambMiy  irUdtk  nilip  tU 
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Good,  duko  of  Bnrgiindy,  sent  to  IJslxin.  when 
ho  sueil  for  the  huud  of  the  dnugliter  uf  King 
John  I.  of  Portugal.  In  the  museum  of  Berlin 
are  prewrved  toe  wings  of  the  £unoiiB  piotnre 
whieh  the  abovo>nained  oelebrated  paintera — 
the  actual  founders  of  the  great  Flemish  school 
—executed  for  the  caihodial  at  Ghent.  On 
these  wings,  which  represent  holy  hermits  and 
pilgrims,  Jan  van  Eyck  has  embvlUshed  the 
landscape  with  orange  and  dal«t  trees  and  cy- 
presaea,  which,  from  tbeir  extreme  truth  to  nft> 
tore,  impart  a  solemn  and  imposing  character  to 
the  other  dark  masses  in  the  picture.  One  feels, 
on  looking  at  this  paititing,  that  tho  artist  must 
himself  have  received  the  impression  of  a  vege- 
tation ftnned  by  gentlo  breeses.  In  consider^ 
ing  the  master- works  of  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first 
half  of  tlie  15th  century,  when  the  more  highly 
perfected  style  of  oil  painting,  which  was  only 
ju&t  beginning  to  replace  painting  in  distemper, 
had  already  attained  to  a  nigh  degree  of  tecnni- 
eal  pecfootion.  The  taste  for  n  vivid  represen- 
tstiaD  of  natoral  fonos  was  awakened,  and  tf 
we  would  trace  the  gradual  extension  and  ile- 
vatton  of  tliis  feeling  for  nature,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  Antonio  di  Messina,  a  pupil  of  tho 
brothers  Van  Eyck,  transplated  the  predilection 
for  landscape  painting  to  Venice,  and  that  the 
pictures  of  the  Van  Ejck  flobool  Mondaed  n 
similar  action  in  Florence  on  Domenioo  Ghir- 
londaio  and  other  masters.'*  Ajiart  from  the 
great  sluire  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  introduction 
of  oil  painting,  ho  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  tho  art  byhte  improvements  in  linear  and 
Rerial  per>^ii . '  rivo,  and  in  pfiinlliii;  upon  glass, 
lu  his  early  ettortii  we  find  hiiu  udttering  to  the 
customary  flat  gold  ground  for  the  background 
of  the  jncture;  hut  as  ho  advanced  in  Isi^'  nrt, 
ho  adopted  tiie  inoru  natural  grouping,  and  a 
natural  background.  In  the  art  of  painting  on 
^ass,  he  is  looked  npon  as  the  author  01  tho 
mode  of  painting  on  whole  panes  with  oolow 
delicately  blended,  and  yet  so  ^tronj^ly  fixed 
that  obliterattoQ  was  almost  impossible — au  ob- 
Jeet  befora  aoeoroplished  only  by  Joining  toge- 
ther in  mosaic  several  panes  of  small  size,  and 
of  different  colors.  Tho  faults  of  his  style  woio 
from  the  delicacy  which  prevented  the  study  of 
the  naked  form ;  hence  we  find  the  exUemitisa 
of  the  human  body,  and  other  fMjrts  wheroana- 
tomical  knowlego  is  requisite,  frequently  de- 
fective. Jan  van  Eyck's  masterpiece  is  tiio 
principal  piotare  fat  llie  altarpleoe  originally  in- 
tended for  tho  church  of  Ghent,  representing 
the  ''Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  as  described  by 
St.  Jelin  in  tho  Rovelation.  This  great  oom* 
p«isition,  which  contains  over  300  flgnrctJ.  w?ih 
removed  to  the  I-ouvre,  but  is  now  divided,  tlio 
9  most  important  wings  being  in  the  royal 
of  Berlin,  another  part  iu  PariS|  and 
part  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavoo  at  Gbcnii 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  disapi>ointed  in  his  detirt 
to  porchase  the  work,  employed  Michael  Cox- 
de  to  copy  it.  Fart  of  one  of  his  copies  is  now 
inBodiOt  andnpart  intbePinatotliak  atMnnioh, 
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and  there  U  ft  copy  of  the  whole  in  I/ondon.  A 
pletnre  painted  by  Jan  vw^jek  iq  1488  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  repreMDtiog  the  Vir- 
gin and  Infant,  is  jmaervei  in  the  sacristy  of 
tho  cathedral  at  n:'ii;_'(-..  Tlic-  or!i(.T  '.vm-ki  of 
this  artist,  and  of  lii^  m  IpmiI,  are  most  ubnmlAat 
fa  Um  ▼•rkms  <  mII  m  nous  of  tlmt  town,  in 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Mnnich,  Paris,  Bras- 
aels,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.  Michclet  says  in 
his  "  History  of  Fninco"  ih-.ii  I'liilip  the  (Jood 
showed  Van  Eyclc  to  foreign  naLiuo^  as  Philip 
IV.  oscd  to  di^pUiy  Rubens,  by  sending  him  od 
emba»!<ies.  Waagen  pnbliahod  at  Breskn,  ia 
1822,  fitter  ffuhert  und  Jan  van  Eyck.  The 
bfst  s<mrce  of  infonnation  on  the  subject  in 
English  \a  the  "Early  Flemish  Painters,"  b/ 
Crowe  and  OaTilonelle  (London,  1866). 

EYEj  the  organ  of  the  spc^'hl  scn<io  of  vision, 
lodged  in  man  in  a  cavity  on  c;u:h  side  of  tlie 
upper  portion  of  the  face,  called  the  orbit.  The 
orbits  nave  the  form  of  a  qoadrangnUu:  Djramid 
whflao  bun  ia  in  ftxmt  ttna  ita  rammit  iMliind ; 
their  direction  is  horizontal,  and  their  axc^ 
directed  backward  and  inward,  wonld  cross  at 
or  near  the  sella  tardea  of  tlto  sphenoid  Imne 
tai  the  cranial  cavity.  They  Iwvo  4  triangnlar 
mifMsca,  the  upper  fbrmed  1^  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphc- 
Doid  bone ;  the  lower  by  the  palate  behind,  the 
upper  maxillary  in  the  middle,  and  the  malar  in 
frnit;  tbe  extorsid  by  the  sphenoid  behind  and 
the  mdar  In  front;  thefntorad  by  the  sphenoid 
behind,  the  ethmoid  in  the  middle,  and  the  lach- 
rymal boue  in  front.  This  cavity  \ia^  at  it3  U()- 
per  external  portion  a  depression  for  the  gland 
wbioh  Moretoa  the  tearai  at  it*  inner  portion  the 
eommenoement  of  the  bony  paange  to  the  nose ; 
at  the  summit  is  the  round  opening  for  th-  (  n 
trance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  union  of  tlie  suhe^ 
Boidal,  epheno-mazlllai7,aDd  pterjf?o-maxiIiary 
fisMirei^  and  the  oommenoemeDt  of  the  snbor- 
bital  oanal.  Beride  theae  bony  enclosing  cavi- 
ties, the  eyes  are  protected  from  dust  and  foreign 
bodies  by  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  abov^  and 
to  front  bv  the  movable  lida,  fringed  with  ailken 
lashes.  The  globe  of  the  eye  ia  of  a  generally 
spherical  shape,  the  anterior  5th  being  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  smaller  than  t'nt  i  if  the  rest  of 
the  organ;  the  antero- posterior  diameter,  great- 
er than  the  transverse,  is  10  or  11  lines;  ditfer- 
iog  from  the  axes  of  tlio  orbits,  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  are  parallel.  In  front,  the  globe  of  the  cjo 
is  in  relation  with  the  reflection  of  the  maooiiH 
membrane  of  the  lida;  behind  and  all  around, 
with  the  muscles,  Teasela,  nenrea,  and  a  onahlon 
of  soft  fat.  The  eye  is  composed  of  membranos 
and  humors.  Of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  tho 
Cornea  lifts  already  been  described  under  its  own 
title ;  the  others  are  the  aclerotio,  choroid,  cilia- 
ry processes,  iris,  and  retina.  The  eclerotfo  is 
the  external  membrane,  forming  the  posterior 
4,  the  anterior  6th  being  formed  by  the  cornea; 
ft  ia  white,  firm,  and  reristing,  opaque,  thick, 
and  eompoeed  of  interlaced  fibres.  Beneath  tho 
•eteotio  b  tho  choroid,  eompoeed  of  small  «v> 
taiiea  and  reina  wiitad  By  delicate  areolar  tin* 


\  it  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the  optio 
nerve  ftirward  to  tho  ciliary  circle ;  both  its 
anrfaoes  are  covered  with  a  dark  pigment,  wiridi 
gives  the  deep  color  seen  in  the  interior  of  tho 

eye.  The  cih.iry  circle  or  ligament  is  a  grayish 
ring,  a  line  or  two  wide,  onited  by  its  larger 
circumference  to  the  choroid,  and  by  Its  lesser 
to  the  iris;  the  oihary  processes  are  membra- 
nons  fblds,  60  to  80  in  nnmber,  eztendbig  from 
tlie  choroid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  opening 
of  tho  pupil:  they  form  by  tlieir  union  a  ring 
behind  the  ins  and  in  front  of  the  vitreous  hi»* 
mur,  snrronnding  the  crystaUine  lens  like  a 
croNvn.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  cornea 
is  the  circular,  vertical,  membranous  curtain,  tho 
iria,  pierced  in  tlie  middle  by  the  pupil  -,  this 
eniiain  han^i  in  the  aqueous  humor,  separating 
it  into  tho  anterior  and  posterior  rluiinbtrH  of 
tlie  oyc;  it  pre-^ents  anteriorly  a  great  number 
of  radiations  converging  toward  the  pupil,  tho 
moacular  fibres  for  the  dilatation  of  tliia  opeu'* 
infr,  and  Is  variously  colored  in  diUfarent  indi- 
Tidnals;  tho  posterior  surface  has  a  number  of 
circular  Hbres  for  contracting  the  pupil,  and  ia 
covered  with  a  thick  dark  pigment  layer  oolled 
wta:  both  eorfaoes  are  lined  with  the  delicata 
membrane  of  the  aqneons  hnmor;  the  greater 
circumference  is  connected  with  the  ciUary  lig- 
ament anil  prucesiM^i  iu  movements  are  <lonbt- 
less  partly  owing  to  its  erectile  and  vascular 
tissae.  Beneath  the  choroid  is  the  retina,  a  thin 
soft  expansion  of  the  oplio  nerve,  snrronnding 
tho  vitreous  humor  and  extending  forward  as 
far  m  tlic  ciliary  prucciifies  and  crysUiiliQe  icos; 
about  2  lines  to  the  outside  of  the  tubercle  of 
the  nerve  it  presents  a  dronlar  darli  qtot  and  a 
small  perforation  diseovered  by  Sommerinf ; 
Il  ls  is  the  immediate  organ  of  vision,  which  re- 
ceiver the  ruys  of  light  and  transmits  tiie  visual 
impressions  by  the  optic  nerve  to  tho  8en^oriam> 
Of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  the  orystaliine  leM 
has  been  described  under  that  head ;  the  others 
are  tho  nfjUeous  and  vitreous  humors.  The 
aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  transparent  fluid, 
varying  In  quantity  from  4  to  6  grains,  occupy- 
ing the  space  in  front  of  the  lens  which  is  di- 
vided into  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  by 
the  iris  ;  it  contains  in  solution  a  little  albumen 
and  tlie  salts  usually  found  in  sooh  secretions, 
for  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  enclosbig  nUKnbrane; 
when  lost  liy  accident  or  in  the  operation  for 
cataract  by  extraction,  it  is  speedily  formed 
ag:iin.  Tlio  vitreous  humor  occupies  the  pt>ste- 
rior  \  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  liaving  the  lena 
encased  In  its  anterior  portion ;  it  oonsista  of  a 
transparent,  gelatinous  fluid  enclosed  in  a  great 
number  of  cells  formed  by  the  partitions  of  the 
liyaloid  membrane,  communicating  with  each 
other ;  in  the  operation  for  cataract  by  depres- 
sion the  lene  Is  pnslied  baekwaid  and  downward 
into  this  humor.  The  optic  nerves  are  tho  2d 
pair  of  cerebral  uerv«s».  Tho  glob©  of  the  eye  is 
moved  by  6  muscles,  arigitig  from  tho  contour 
of  the  <^ptio  foramen  and  its  vicinity,  aod  atr 
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Hot,  and  tnferfor  rtdut  mtudes,  morioff  the  which  radiates  from  the  ciliary  ligament ;  the 
•ye  respectively  ontward,  inward,  upward,  and  reasons  for  this  bt-lu  f  Imve  Wen  ii'w^r,  in  tTie 
downward  ;  the  first  2  are  often  permanently   article  CinsTAi-i-iNE  Lens.    Tlif  phy^iolo^'y  and 
eontntcted,  prodaoing  divergent  or  convergent  defects  of  vision  will  be  more  properly  treated 
■tmbtomiis,  Bdekrmttj  curable  by  the  diviskm  in  thu  nrtiele  Vmoit;  tar  recent  observations 
of  the  contracted  mnscles,  a  simple  nnil  conipar-    by  I^ullikcr  on  the  stmcture  of  tlie  diflVrent 
atively  painless  and  bIo(H]leH.s  operatinn  ;  tho    layers  of  tlie  retinft,  the  roadcT  is  referred  to 
,        snpcrior  oblique  muscle  pas!,es  tbrougb  a  pulley    the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  tlie  piriiu  iides  of 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  human  and  comparative  physiology.  Tiie  pupil 
frontal  bone,  from  which  it  extends  to  the  pes-  is  dinuDidied  by  the  action  of  muscles  deriving 
terior  and  cxteriinl  part  of  tho  globe,  rotating   their  ncrrons  uifluenoo  from  the  3d  pair,  but 
tlie  orgi'.n  inward  and  forward  ;  tho  inferior    is  dilated  throu^rh  the  influence  of  tho  cervical 
o!  li  ine  passes  from  tho  internal  and  anterior    portion  of  tho  By  ni  pat  he  tic  nerve.    The  move- 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  to  tlie  external  and  ments  of  the  eyebalUi  whenever  voluntary,  are 
poatttior  sarfiiee  of  the  globe,  rotating  the  eye  always  banntmious,  vat  not  necessarily  syra- 
outward  and  upwanl.    The  conjunctiva,  tho   mrtrical;  though  one  eye  cannot  be  elevated 
mucous  membraoe  of  the  eye,  is  rutlected  from   and  the  other  depresged  at  the  same  time,  one 
the  lids  and  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  tho   may  be  turned  outward  and  the  other  inward 
g^obe;  it  is  in  tbia  membrane  that  tbe  redneaa  when  the  axes  of  tbe  eyes  are  tomed  toward 
and  swaUing  of  ofdiiiary  opbtikahda  have  tiieir  an  otjeot  on  etfher  ndo  of  fbe  head.  Tbe 
seat.   The  eye  is  frequently  destroyed  by  ncci-    nuiaclea  of  the  eyeball  aro  moved  principally 
dent  or  disease;  in  cases  of  removal  of  the  or-   through  tho  Sd  pair  of  nerves,  the  motoret  ecu- 
nn  artificial  eyes  are  used  to  remedy  the  de-  Urum^  but  the  superior  oblique  have  special 
imnibr;  these  are  made  of  glass  and  enamel,  nerves,  the  4th  pair,  and  tbe  external  recti 
and  ini0A  luTlng  the  natural  size,  shape,  coloi^  tbe  6tli  pair ;  Uie  senailnfity  of  the  eye  is  de- 
ation  of  iri.y,  form  of  pupil,  projection  of  cornea,    rived  from  tho  opTithalmic  brnneli  of  the  5th 
tint  of  sclerotic,  and  vascularity,  it  is  often  viiry   pair;  by  tlie  ophthalmic  or  ciliary  ganglion 
flWlifilt  to  detect  the  real  from  the  artificial  or-  the  sensory  branches  of  the  5th  pair,  the  motor 
on,  emdaily  when  the  accurate  fitting  of  the  branches  of  tiie  8d  pair,  and  tbe  qrmpathetic 
atter  allows  it  to  be  moved  by  the  muscles  acting  fikments  are  nnitea  together.  Tnevamtilar 
Insyropntliy  with  tho  sound  eye. — Without  here   supply  of  the  globo  of  the  eye  is  derived  from 
treating  of  the  laws  of  refraction,  of  the  abcr-   the  ophtlialmio  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
ration  of  s-nliericity,  and  of  otlier  ojitical  prin-   artery. — The  COuplieBted  eye  cf  the  mammal 
dples  involved  in  vision,  it  will  be  enfiicient  to   and  bird  becomes  more  simple  In  reptiles  and 
say  ^at  the  rays  from  an  object  are  first  modi-  fishes,  losing  the  eyelids,  and  in  the  articulates 
fied  by  the  convex  cornea,  pass  acroH>i  the  a<iue-    generally  losinp  all  that  is  anterior  to  the  verte- 
ous  humor  throng  tbe  pupil-opening  of  the  iris,   brate  ctjstalline  lens,  as  well  as  mobility,  the 
thence  through  ue  dense  crystalline  lens  and  latter  loM  bdbog  sopplicd  by  the  maltiplicatlon 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  are  by  these  media  of   of  the  organs  or  facets.   The  mammalian  eye 
different  densities  and  shapes  oonvergcnl  nt  tho   is  constructed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  tho 

E roper  focal  distance  on  the  retina.  All  rays  life  of  tho  aniiual;  of  large  size  in  ruminants 
eyond  those  necessary  for  perfect  vision  are  and  rodents,  it  is  small  in  moles,  liats,  and  ccta- 
abeorbcd  by  tbe  pigment  layer  of  the  cho-  oeans,  and  in  the  latter  flattened  anteriorly  as 
roid,  whicli  answers  ])urpo.io  of  the  black  in  fish;  they  are  generally  placed  laterally,  bat 
interior  of  optical  msiruments;  the  iris,  like  in  tho  nocturnal  9i>ecies  they  are  directed  for- 
the  telescopic  diaphragm,  hhutg  otl'  tho  rays  ward  a.s  in  man;  the  lachrymal  caruncle  at  tbe 
from  the  oiroomferenoe  of  the  lens,  thus  correct-  inner  angle  lias  in  man  only  a  rudiment  of 
ing  the  abeitwtlon  of  sphericity,  contracting  or  a  nictitatiiig  membrane,  which  b  more  de- 
dimting  the  pupil  noror  lirtg  to  tlie  brilliiUiry  or  veloped  in  some  mammal^  bnt  rcninrkably  in 
dinuJ€j^  of  the  iiluuunation  of  the  object,  or  its  birds;  tlie  sclerotic  is  thicker  in  aninnds  whose 
distance  from  tho  eve;  it  is  well  known  that  eyes  vary  much  from  a  sphere,  especially  poste- 
the  panii  of  a  cat  in  a  bright  light  becomes  norly,  tbia  membrane  in  a  whale  with  an  eye 
^fflinisned  to  a  Terlkal  dtt.  As  uie  rays  are  of  tbe  siae  of  an  orange  being  an  inch  thick 
crossed  in  tho  lens,  an  inverted  image  is  formed  behind;  the  choroid,  dark  in  man,  in  the  car- 
on  the  retina,  though  the  mental  perception  is  nivora,  ruminants,  and  other  orders,  reflects 
of  an  erect  image.  Not  only  spherical  but  vivid  metallic  colors,  remarkably  brilliant  at 
chromatio  aberration  ia  oorrectod  sufficiently  night,  from  the  depths  of  tbe  oipm.  In  ani- , 
to  aU  praodoal  purposes  !n  healthy  eyes  by  the  mals  and  man  destitnte  of  the  nsoal  coloring 
different  refractive  powers  of  tho  media  and  matter  of  the  surfhce,  or  in  albinos,  tlie  iris  is 
by  the  different  curves  of  their  sur&oes,  eo  that  pink,  from  the  color  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  image  on  the  retina  to  wdl  defined  and  free  its  vessels;  during  foetal  life,  until  just  before 
•      from  fiUse  colors.  The  power  by  which  the  birth,  the  pnj^  ia  closed  by  a  membrane.  The 

2«  adapts  itself  instantly  to  great  variationsin  fbrainen  of  BOnunerinff  is  said  not  to  e^  in 
e  distances  of  objects  is  i*upiM)sed  to  depend  any  mammals  below  the  quadrumana ;  the  tear 
on  a  change  of  place  in  the  crystalline  lens,  by  gland  is  found  in  all  except  cetacca.  In  birds 
<iba  aotioQ  cf  the  dBary  prooMsss  and  mnsole  &e  sclerotic  becomes  more  or  leas  strengthened 
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by  cartilofrc,  ftn(!  In  tho  nei;?hborhood  of  the 
cornea  is  provided  with  a  series  of  bony  plates^ 
arraiified  in  s  circle,  and  OTerlapping  each 
other;  hilt  the  cliiof  poonliaritj'  consists  in  tho 
pfrft'ii,  folded  like  a  comb  or  fan,  and  pro- 
ject o<l  forward  toward  the  lens;  it  is  ▼■aon- 
lar  like  the  chonM  i,  though  not  connected 
vFith  it,  and  h  d:u-k  with  pigment;  its  use 
in  not  satisfactorily  asicertnined,  bat  it  is  re- 

Srded  bj  Owen  as  desUned  to  posh  forward 
e  lens  by  its  erecftile  tissne  *  others  suppose 
tliat  it-H  prirpose  is  to  ab^orh  snporfluous  niys  of 
light  Mnny  species  of  reptiles  have  osseous 
pieoesin  the  sclerotio;  enaJces  have  no  movable 
lids ;  the  chameleon  has  a  single  circnlnr  lid.  In 
fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  large,  the  sclerotic 
thick,  and  in  some  (as  the  tunny)  osseous  ante- 
riorly ;  they  have  neither  lid^,  except  the  most 
rudimentary,  nor  lachrymal  ghimls;  the  cornea 
is  very  flat,  and  tlie  lens  Jenso  ;  around  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  optic  nerve  there  is  &  very  ▼McnUt^ 
borse-shoe  shaped  organ,  between  the  U^ers  or 
^  choroid,  called  the  choroid  gland  or  mwsde ; 
this"  probablv  pushes  tho  retina  toward  tho  lens 
by  its  vascular  erectility,  and  perhaps  bjmii9> 
cular  action,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  for 
vi«ion  at  different  distances.  The  organs  of 
vision  in  insectsccKUistof  simple  or  of  compound 
eyes,  the  first  occurring  chiefly  in  larvw,  the  lat- 
ter in  perfect  inwcts;  they  are  wholly  absent  in 
some  lurva>,  and  both  forms  coexist  in  the  perfect 
state  of  many.  Tbe  simple  eyes  (oe«{{i  or 
mato)  consist  of  a  oonTexoonkee,  behind  whieh  Is 
a  len?,  hnlged  in  nn  expansion  of  the  oi)tic  nerve, 
and  suiTotinded  by  a  variously  colored  pigment 
layer ;  they  vary  *ln  number  from  2  to  more 
than  100,  and  are  situated  on  tho  head.  Tlio 
compound  eyes  aro  m&da  up  of  siraplo  eyes  so 
closely  [flaced  tliat  their  facets  or  corncBB  are 
ooQtjgaous;  behind  each  oomea  is  a  transparent 
mrrainid  vhoee  interior  apex  ts  reoeived  into  a 
kind  of  vitreous  body,  snrroundod  by  the  nerve 
and  the  choroid ;  there  are  sometimes  many 
llioasand  facets  in  these  eyes,  which  may  eovw 
nearly  the  whole  head,  and  hairs  mny  project 
at  their  angles.  In  tho  aruchai<ls  tho  eyes  are 
almplei.  ana  the  orders  have  been  characterized 
hj  their  number,  situation,  and  direction ;  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  scorpions.  The  sense 
of  sight  is  present  in  almost  all  cmstacea;  their 
aimpte  eyes  consist  of  a  cornea  with  a  lens  and 
pigment  layer ;  a  nsnal  Arm  ia  that  of  many  sim- 
ple eyes,  [)laced  close  together,  mi]  covered  by  a 
common  cornea;  sometimes  there  is  a  facetted 
oomea  ondertbe  simple  one;  the  highest  forma 
have  compound  facetted  ores,  in  many  situated 
at  or  near  the  end  of  2  peduncles  movably  artic- 
ulated to  tho  cepbalo-ihorax  and  concealed  in 
special  fuess:  these  iacetaare  verv  numerooa,  and 
behind  eaoh  ts  the  vioal  lens  and  pigment.  The 
eyn^  of  c  jihalnpods  are  very  large  andhiL-Lly 
developecJ,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  ver- 
tebrate organ ;  there  is  generally  an  ooolarbnlh, 
and  a  capsule  constitntod  by  ii  cartilaginous  orbit 
and  a  fibrous  continuation  of  tho  cutaneous  en- 
velope^ whieh  takea  the  place  of  »  «oroeai  leuii* 


Innnr  folds  containing  mnsonlar  fibres  cover  tho 
eye  like  lids;  in  front  of  the  globe  is  a  spaoa 
analogoae  to  an  anterior  ehamoer,  contdninf  • 

serous  flnid,  and  in  tho  ootopods  coininniiicatin^ 
exteraaily ;  internally  this  chamber  ii>  closetl  by 
a  kind  of  pupil ;  ita  lerons  membrane  ban  a 
silvery  Insfre;  in  some  ppecies  the  lt»n?>  i^  in 
direct  contact  with  the  wuter  in  which  they 
swim ;  there  is  on  iris,  sclerotic,  vitreous  liquid, 
a  spherical  brownish  lens  formed  of  ooncentrio 
layers,  a  ciliary  body,  and  pigment  layer;  in 
the  nautilus  the  eyes  are  jilaced  on  a  project- 
ing stall^  but  in  others  are  generally  do^y 
evnlc  Id  the  head.  In  the  cephalophom  (indo^ 
ing  ptcmpoda,  heteropoda,  and  gasteropodons 
mollnsks)  eyes  are  generally  present,  never 
more  than  9  in  nunber  and  oomporati  vely  small ; 
tlicy  nrc  almost  alway«i  connected  with  the 
tonLaclcd,  cither  at  their  biisc,  si(K-'?,  or  extrem- 
ities. In  acephalous  moUusks,  eyes  are  very 
common  and  nnmerons,  oceopying  the  borders 
of  the  mantle  or  confined  to  the  orifi«ea  4^  tlw 
tubes,  and  are  either  pedimculatod  or  st-^.^Ha. 
In  tho  annelids  the  eym  aro  goiiorally  either 
wanting  entirely,  or  are  merely  able  to  dfelin- 
pnlsh  light  from  darkness;  but  the  Icr-cIie-J  hare 
from  2  to  10  undoubted  eyes.  In  the  hehainths 
there  appear  to  be  no  eyess  only  pigment  spots 
containing  no  ligbt-refracting  body.  Bdow 
these  are  found  in  the  radiata  various  eye  specks 
and  pigment  dots  which  doubtb-ss  in  some  ca-ses 
are  true  eyes,  but  antliors  are  nut  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  B|$t4>ifhietf ng  powew  of  most  of  theee 
organs.  The  eye  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  Mam- 
moth cave,  Kentucky,  though  unable  to  form  a 
distinct  image,  can  doubtless  distinguish  light 
from  darkness  through  the  areolar  tissue  and 
skin  which  cover  it;  I'rul'.  J.  "Wyman  has  foand 
in  it  a  lens,  sclerotic,  choroid,  retina,  and  optic 
nerve,  and  it  is  therefore  constructed  on  tbe 
vertebrate  plan,  rather  than  the  invertehrate  to 
which  it  has  generally  been  cornjiared  ;  tbe  p:ixts 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  are  do- 
▼ekyped,  while  those  whieh  are  formed  by  in- 
Tcrsion  of  the  integuments  are  mostly  absent; 
sumo  authors  are  of  opinion  that  tho  stimulaa 
of  light  for  several  generatioaa  wonld  retran^ 
form  this  eye  into  nn  ordinary  organ  of  vision. 

EYE  STONE,  tho  operculum  or  calcareous 
mouth-pieco  of  certain  species  of  small  univalve 
•toils.  The  8tony4ike  sobstance,  of  ^  inch  or 
less  in  its  largest  dbnensions,  presents  a  form 
like  that  of  a  turtle,  a  convex  surface  upon  a 
plane  base ;  and  being  placed  on  a  smooth  plate 
m  a  weak  acid,  as  lemon  juice,  the  evolution  of 
c'lr boric  acid  gas  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  lifts  it  up  and  causes  the 
stone  to  move  about  as  if  alive.  A  similar  ef- 
fect resulting  from  chemical  decomposition  ia 
sometimes  observed  in  animal  bodies  (see 
Dkath)  ;  and  loaves  of  bread,  Huml>oldt  re- 
marks,  have  been  observed  to  move  in  liko 
manner  f n  the  oven,  whence  the  ovcna  hava 
been  calle<l  enchanted.  T!o  fonnd  the  littlo 
opercultL  called  piedra$  de  lo$  tyw,  or  eye  stODce, 
rqgardad  as  groat  njiteifes  by  Hio  lnMbitMit» 
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of  the  ooait  of  YamasiA  near  Cttmaoo.  Tb«j 
4M>ll«efeed  Ithvm  in  greit  avaatitlcs  on  tbt  hwSx 

at  Cape  Araya,  and  made  n?o  of  them  to  ex- 
tract dust  or  my  foreign  satotance  from  the 
eye,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  stUl  collected 
nd  exported,  and  Mrekmit  by  drog^sta.  Being 
idtroduoed  under  ttie  M  of  the  eye,  the  atone 
XDOTes  about  by  the  motion  of  the  organ,  and 
any  little  particles  it  comes  in  contact  with  ad- 
liere  to  it  and  are  finely  removed  with  it. 

EYES^  a  term  oaed  in  gardening  to  aknifr 
fl»e  nrintTy  Trada  In  planta.  At  tM  origra  of 
the  leaf  ^vit';  tlio  stem  or  branch,  the  cellular 
tissae  becomes  filled  with  an  iiueuscr  viciUiiy, 
and  a  neir  ael  of  Italtar  oi^ns  is  formed  for  a 
ftttare  increase,  generally  for  the  sacoeeding 
season.  These  nggrcgatioDS  of  yonng  learea 
around  a  new  and  c  tiiin  n  axis,  and  enveloped 
in  modit]«^  leati&ts  called  scales,  constitute  the 
eyes  of  the  plant ;  and  tbey  are  aeleoled,  vlien 
ripened  !*ii£Bciently,  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  seeds  in  rearing  new  individuals,  or  in  the 
operation  of  engrafting  by  the  process  of  inocu- 
lation upon  some  kuidred  plant.  In  the  exo- 
gens  every  neir  leaf  sends  down  Uawoodjflbvea 
into  the  n!b:irT!nm;  and  a  similar  pn^ress  isper- 
oeived  iu  ti.c  facility  with  which  LviUiia  leaves, 
as  those  of  the  glorinia,  hoyn,  &e.,  emit  roots, 
when  they  are  separated  frtjm  the  plants  and 
Inaerted  In  the  soil.  By  radi  an  arrangement 
in  nature,  a  new  niis  or  stem  is  created  between 
the  end  uf  the  petiole  or  leaf  stalk  and  the  tops 
of  the  newly  formed  rcKJts,  and  presently  a  leaf 
bod  ia  formed  at  the  plaoe  of  Janotion,  In  the 
■une  manner  ibe  ripened  lew  bad  or  eje,  de- 
taclicd  from  the  branch,  can  be  used  for  propa- 
gation, by  cutting  out  the  eye  with  a  very  sharp 
knife,  reserving  a  oiece  of  wood  and  bark  as 
a  sort  of  i^ield,  ana  tben  planting  It  in  properhr 

Srepared  aoO.  To  ftt^itate  the  operanon,  it  b 
rand  better  to  have  some  pntlr  heat  applied 
beneath ;  and  the  eyes  of  many  kinds  of  plants 
thus  set  in  anoderate  hot-bod  take  root  readily 
in  a  few  days  or  weeka.  In  tbia  wagr  the  rarest 
kinds  of  the  grape  can  he  reprodaeed,  the  new 
plants  retaining  all  the  i)eeiillar  virtues  of  the 
parent  stock;  whereas  if  their  seeds  had  been 
aown,  a  moatTaried  progeny  would  have  ap- 
peared. 8ome  gardeners  prefer  this  mode  of 
propagation  by  eyes  to  that  of  layering  or  of 
cuttings,  averring  that  the  stem  of  the  newly 
formed  plant  is  handsomer,  straightcr.  and  cvc^ 
way  better.  It  has  been  fonnd  that  czotio 
grapes  root  more  easily  fix>m  eyes  than  do  our 
Dative  snecies  and  varieties,  probably  because 
the  wot>d  of  tlio  latter  in;  harder  and  firmer,  or 
has  more  pith  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tlio 
afeem.  Ihwe  MOms  to  be  no  natural  impedi- 
ment to  rearing  any  kind  of  plant  from  eyes  if 
the  requisite  conditions  can  be  di!*covered. 
Even  the  jKitato  crop  in  .some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  is  entirelj  raised  from  eves,  and  advan- 
tage ia  taken  of  the  poaitlon  or  the  eyes  npon 
the  root  to  (secure  early  .nnd  pvccrcs-ve  rmp?. 
Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  tiiat  eyes  cut  from 

tbft  aitramity  of  the  potato  will  inaliira  tha 


aooneat,  thoae  from  the  middle  part  next,  and 
tlMwe  from  the  halt  t»  end  next  the  root  will 

come  to  maturity  last.  TTere  the  same  phenom- 
enon organically  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
potato  tuber  is  really  an  enlarged  subterranean 
stem,  and  one  jHtft  of  it  matures  its  bade  sooner 
than  tlM  otherst  ao  that  the  more  matnte  and 
more  dormant  the  eye  may  be  at  the  time  of 
bclucliug  it  for  propiigation,  the  surer  and 
speedier  the  development  under  favorable  ciiv 
cunutaoces.  Certain  abortive  Inanohes,  called 
knnars,  often  appear  on  the  oKto,  beech,  j)oplar, 
cedar,  and  many  otlier  trees,  whicli,  pi.!-sessing 
the  nature  of  eyes,  can  be  employe<l  lor  projio- 
fdioh ;  and  similar  ezorescences  have  occurred 
upon  the  horse-shoe  oeraninm  {pdarwMMm 
tonak)^  from  which  plants  have  casify  been 
reared. 

EYL.\F,  or  Eit.au,  a  town  of  Prussia,  26  m. 
S.  S.  E.  from  Kunigsberg,  on  the  Palmar;  pop. 
2,900.  It  is  Burronndea  by  lakes,  contains  an- 
old  castle,  and  has  manufactories  of  doth,  hats, 
and  leather.  Here  on  Feb.  7  and  8,  1R07,  was 
fuugltt  a  battle  between  the  French  under  Na- 
poleon, 8S,000  strong  with  860  gnos,  and  the 
KuHsians  and  Prussians,  75,000  strong  with  460 
pieces  of  artillery.  About  60,000  men  perished, 
and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  tiiis 
battle  Napoleon  was  nearly  made  prisoner  by  a 
Rosatan  oi vision,  but  was  saved  by  his  own 
presence  of  mind  and  the  heroism  of  bis  littto 
bo<ly  ;riifird  of  100  men. 

EZKKIEL  (Heh..  whom  Cod  strengthens), 
a  son  of  Buzi,  the  3d  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, and  contemporiuy  witli  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel,  lived  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.  0. 
lie  was  still  young  when  he  went  into  captivity 
with  the  nobility  of  the  lam],  who  followed  King 
Jeboiaohin  to  Babylon.  There,  on  the  banlta  of 
the  Chebar,  supposed  to  he  the  Chaboraa  ia 
Mesopotamia,  in  trie  6th  year  ofhis  exile,  he  began 
his  pro{)hetic  career  by  a  vision  which  singtifar- 
ly  contrasts  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  that 
of  ]«aiah.  He  declared  to  his  fellow  exiles  the 
mlafortanes  w^hidi  were  besetting  and  threaten- 
ing  Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Judah.  At 
times  he  found  words  of  consolation,  and  yield- 
ed himself  to  hopes  of  a  better  future.  In  the 
25th  year  of  his  exile  he  propbetioally  described 
the  new  temple  which  was  to  rise  in  Jernmlem 
after  the  redemption  ofhis  p)eople.  This  is  one 
of  Uie  last  prophecies  remaining  from  him,  and 
there  is  no  account  of  him  beyond  the  27ih  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Jeboiaohin.  According  to  a 
doubtful  tradition  he  was  assasrinated  by  one  of 
the  exiled  princes,  and  diiriHgthe  middle  ages  his 
tomb  was  pointed  out  between  the  Euphratea 
and  the  Chebar,  and  was  the  goal  of  many  pil- 
grimages by  Persian  Jews.  More  than  any 
other  Old  Testament  writer  Ezekiel  deals  In 
visions  and  symbols.  He  never  wearies  of  add- 
ing poetical  and  minute  details,  and  of  draw- 
ing out  images  into  allegories.  The  same  genius 
predominates  through  the  entire  book  wliioh 
bears  his  name,  which  is  occupied  with  proph*' 
aieacoiiosraipgbolh  JewaandGentilsa.  Many 
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of  the  visions,  especially  thoso  of  tho  first  obap* 
ter,  seemed  to  the  earlj  rabbis  so  obscure,  that 
tfa^  forbade  the  Jewish  youth  to  read  them  till 

they  had  attained  tho  ago  of  30  v,  ;ii  -. 

£2RA,  a  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  and  priest, 
lineally  descended  firom  Aaron,  and,  according 
to  .To'scplius,  liigh  priest  of  the  Jews  who  weio 
left  in  BabjloD.  Under  his  guidance,  the  second 
expedition  of  the  Jews  prooeeded  from  Babylon 
to  Palestine,  under  tho  reign  of  Artaserzes 
about  458  B.  C.  The  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Ezra  to  his  conntrymen  on  that  oeeif 
sion,  and  also  in  arranging  and  settling  tho  canon 
of  Scripture,  are  specially  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews,  so  that  he  is  counted  among themost  eml- 
nentof  the  servants  of  God,  and  even  refrarded  as 
the  second  fou  nder  of  the  nation.  J  o»ephus  states 
that  Ezra  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
thero  with  great  magnificence;  aocordiug  to 
otiiurs,  lie  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there, 
at  ttM  ago  of  180  yean.  £ai»  ia  aaid  Iqr  aome 


of  the  ralibis  to  have  introduced  tho  present 
sqaare  Hebrew  diaractersi  and,  iu  oofyuoctioa 
with  eome  of  the  eldera,  to  luiTe  mada  the  Vft- 

fiora,  tlie  ]tmir'tTi:ition  nrid  accentaation  of  tho 
Bibiew  Beside  liie  book  of  Ezra,  this  etninent 
priest  and  aeribe  was  snnposed  to  have  beea 
tho  author  of  the  two  booKs  of  Cbronirl  -?^  riTid 
some  writers  attribute  to  him  also  the  book^t  of 
Kehemiah  and  Esther,  tfaoogh  they  diflSar  in 
Kt\lo  from  his  acknowledged  writings.  Th* 
book  of  Ezra  contains  an  account  of  tho  fiivora 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Pernan  Uofi^ 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  mis»iion  of 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  various  regulai.uosi 
and  nforms  introduced  by  hitn.  lu  ancient 
manuflcripts  there  are  4  books  of  Ezra,  viz.,  the 
ooe  just  spokcu  of,  the  book  of  Kehemiah,  and 
the  2  books  which  in  the  English  version  are 
called  1st  and  2d  £adrai|  and  placed  anKum  thA 
apocryphal  bo<^ 
SZZEUNO.  " 


F 


Ftbe  6th  letter  of  the  Engliiih  and  Latin,  the 
9  20tb  of  the  Arabic,  and  the  2;}<l  of  tho 
Persian  alphabet,  indicatesalabio-d'  ut  Ll  ^ound, 
produced  by  tho  pu^^iage  of  the  expired  air  be- 
tween the  lower  lip  and  tiieiq^erindiriTe teeth, 
while  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  almost  at  rest^ 
Quintilian  calls  this  sound  *'  scarcely  human,^* 
since  it  h  a  mere  afflatus,  and  is  wrongly  placed 
among  the  aemi-vocals.  Its  sonorous  parallel  is 
the  smter  aonnd  of  V  (as  in  English),  id  produc- 
ing which  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  engaged. 
F  is  represented  in  ancient  Greek  both  by  the 
^  (ph)  and  the  digamma,  in  oorrespondfaig 
words ;  but  the  sound  of  the  former  was  less 
harsh  and  rather  aspirated  than  blowing  (<^l(i- 
and  the  latter  aoonded  almoat  Kke  our  V. 
The  figure  of  the  T>atin  F  arose  from  tlie  doub- 
ling of  tho  Greek  F.  Tlio  emperor  ClaudiuH  is 
'  reported  to  have  used  it  inverted  to  repre- 
sent V.  A«  a  numeral  sign  for  '>  t!io  stigma 
was  employed  by  the  Alexandmicr*,  as  one  of 
Uka  8  ffimrqiia,  inatead  of  this  dignmnia,  which 
is  named  fiav  or  tau.  The  shape  of  the  stigma 
M  is  an  inverted  Oscio  and  L  nibric  F  fa). 
We  find  the  prototjrpe  of  our  cursive  /  on 
ancient  Hebrew  coins;  but  in  the  present 
so  called  Hebrew,  in  tho  Syriac,  Sabteic, 
Palinyrenic,  and  some  other  kindred  writings, 
the  vau  takes  the  place  of  F,  and  indicates  the 
Bounds  of  V  and  u.  F  occurs  in  the  same  place 
also  on  the  Idaltan  tablet  of  Cyprus,  in  Lycian, 
also  in  Toarik  (Berber),  and  in'some  other  writ- 
ings. Jn  the  Oyrinie  the  pheH  and  phie  (<p) 
correspond  to  it  as  the  27th  letter,  in  Glagolitic 
(Bukwitsa)  as  the  2ad,  and  in  Russian  as  the 
S7th.  F  is  the  first  Rune,  and  It  larepresented 
hicroglyphicoUy  by  a  horned  snake,  from  which 
the  O^ptio/e»  is  derived.  It  is  often  victorious- 
ly conTertad inta other ktfean orioimds,  espe- 


cially into  labials,  as  in  the  following  examples: 
Lat.  jyat«;r,/hm^t  JhgUty'EMkg.  brother,  break, 
beech;  lAt.pe*,  vttgnare,  porculu«,  Eng.y<'(»f, 
Jighty  Ger.  Ferhel  (little  pig) ;  Lat.  J'crrum^ ^i- 
««,  folium^  fugere^  formo»\it^  /abulari,  Jimm^ 
/urariy  Span,  (since  the  14th  century)  hierre^ 
hijo,  hojOf  huir,  hermoto,  hablar,  hambre^  Avr- 
tar  ;  Lat.  flocetu^  Ital.  hioceolo,  bonU  ;  Lat. 
fabulari./am€  ajfici^/anum^/aedus,  Wallachian 
nMHreyMmitire,  han,  h«t;  LaX./orU,  fagoMttr, 
Fr.  hort,  hitre (obsolete  haitre,  beccl  1 1  ree).  The 
Greek  ^  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portugaeea 
nidfomily  replace  vjj.  Compare  Maeedoniaii 
■Bryge^,  Bcrenkf,  for  *pry«s.  Mf^HvtKrj,  Gt-rm, 
JFreye  and  St.  Veronica;  t<Ue$^roph€tst^  and 
/iri (speak);  Lat. eu^^ Ger.  "PW*,  Eng.j^tt/ 
Joppa^  Arab.  Jaffa^  &c.  A  few  instanoos  of 
greater  alternations,  viz.,  with  gutturals  (owing 
to  the  affinity  of  tiie  digamma  with  the  spiriting 
nii'l  to  yet  deeper  rea-wns),  niay  suffice  :  Ger, 
Macht^  Eng.  tha/t ;  Holland,  aehtcr^  Eng.  a/ftr  ; 
Germ.  lichUti,  hkh(.  Eng.  J^.  Lat.  hri4 ; 
Germ,  krierhen^  Eng.  rrerp  and  er'tjly.  In 
French,  liual  /  is  mute  in  some  woi-Us.  In 
English  and  French  it  alternates  with  v  in  gram* 
inatical  forms,  a?  f''^  wiv€$;  notify  native. 
The  Greek  d  sometimes  becomes  /"in  Radian, 
as  77iCtHhr(>t,  Fetlor;  Gothic  thliuhaii^  Germ. 
^iehen  ;  GT.6vpa,6*pai  L^t./breB^/era  ;  Swed- 
ish dofl^  Eng.  dtut^  &c.  Very  peculiar  are  the 
transfonnations  of  the  Latin  Jf  (alsop/)  into 
Spanish  U  and  Portuguese  eA  ;  as  JtammOy  11^ 
ma^  ehmuk,  &c.  The  Devanagari,  and  most 
graphic  systems  of  eastern  Asia  derived  from 
it,  have  no  F.  The  sound  exists  in  the  Chineae 
and  Japanese  InngnngcsL  Most  Araerieaa  lan- 
guages are  guttural,  and  lack  the  sounds  of  f,  ft, 
Of  some  even  r  aods. — As  a  nnmeral,  Baroniua 
atateatbatF  la  equiTatent  to  40^  and  f  to  4(V 
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000.  It  signifies  80  in  AraLio,  and  10,000  in 
Armenian.  Its  substitatt;  .stands  for  500  in 
Bust»ian  and  Georgian;  while  the  Phcenician, 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriao  tau  designated  6.  An  an 
abbreviation,  F  standa  for  Jiliut,  feeit^  Flavins, 
Fahrenheit,  &c. ;  fur  fotU  in  inuHic,  and  ff  fur 
Jvrtimmo.  F  ia  marked  on  the  French  coins 
of  Angers,  on  the  Pmssian  of  Magdebnrg,  and 
on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  In  music, 
it  denotes  the  4th  diatonio  interval,  or  the  6th 
itriiw  on  iIm  frfaao  In  the  cbromano  aealfl^  tad 
iacifled^  in  the  solfe^^io. 

FAB^  Fbxdkbio  Wuxlim,  a  Bo- 
man  Catholle  priest  of  Uie  oongregation  of  llio 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Ncri,  and  a  voluminous 
K>iritual  writer,  born  in  England,  June  28, 1815. 
Mb»  studying  at  Harroir,  be  was  gradQat> 
«d  at  Oxford,  in  1836,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fsDowahip  in  University  college.  After  his  or- 
dinatioa  as  a  minister  of  the  establishment, 
he  was  appointed  to  tlio  rectorship  of  Elton  in 
!Nortbatupt<>ni>}iiro,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  marked  ability  until  bis  convenltm  to  the 
C;itbolic  faith,  which  was  formally  consummat- 
ed, Xov.  17,  1845.  Ilia  published  writings  up 
to  that  time  were  as  follows :  Tracts  on  the 
Church  nnd  the  Prayer  Book"  (1839) ;  "  A  Ser- 
mon ou  Education  (1840) ;  "The  Cberwell  Wa- 
ter LOy,  and  other  Poems"  (1840);  "Tbo 
Styrian  Ijike,  and  other  Poems"  (1842);  "  Siphts 
and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Churches"  (1842); 
"  Sir  I^ncelot,  a  Poem"  (1844);  "The  Rosary 
and  otlter  Poems"  (1845);  and  several  papers 
fa  the  lives  of  the  English  Saints,'*  published 
mder  the  editorship  of  the  Rov.  Dr.  Kewman. 
Immediately  after  his  submission  to  the  Koman 
dinrch,  Dr.  Faber  began  to  .<;tudy  and  ])repare 
for  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  ld47.  Ue  hod  with  him  several 
yoQug  men  who  had  fidlowed  him  into  the 
church,  and  were  anxious  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  conversion  of  their  coontry men,  and  for  a 
time  he  thought  of  founding  a  new  order  under 
the  patronajro  of  St,  "Wilfred.  But  he  afterward 
ooncluded  to  join  his  forces  witli  those  of  Dr. 
Bievman,  who  had  just  transplanted  the  Ora- 
to«7  <rf  St.  Philip  Neri  to  England,  and  in  1848 
be  received  the  habit  of  Uiat  congregation, 
aaoathattimebahaawoiiahlgfarapnutton  as 
an  earnest  nud  eloquent  preacTier  and  writer, 
and  a  poot.  His  spiritual  books  liud  many 
Proteftant  as  well  as  Catholic  readeni  and  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  Bis 
published  writings  since  his  conversion  are  as 
follows :  "  Catholic  Hymns,"  and  an  "  Ensay 
oa  Beatification  and  Canonization"  (1848); 
"The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  Philip  Neri" 
(1850>;  "Catholic  Home  Missions"  (1851); 
''All  for  Jesns"  (1854);  ''Growth  in  Holiness" 
(1855) ;  •*  The  Blessed  Sacrament"  (1856) ;  ''The 
Creator  and  the  Creature"  (1857);  "The  Foot 
<tf  the  Cro&s  or  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  "Sir 
laaeelot**  (bcuig  his  former  poem  rewiitten), 
and  "EthcVs  Story  Book"  (1858);  and  "  Sj.ir- 
itoal  Coolerences"  (1859).  He  is  at  present  supe- 
iter  of  the  Omftotj  tt  Brampton,  London. 
▼Ok  TIL— 26 


FABER,  GsORGB  SrANUtT,  an  English  theo- 
logical writer,  born  Oct.  25,  1773,  died  at 
Sherburn  hospital,  near  Durham,  Jan.  27, 1854. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  college, 
was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1801,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  his  discourses  under 
the  title  of  Uoras  MotaieeB  (2d.  ed.,  enlarged, 
1818).  Ho  took  the  degree  of  BJ).  in  1808, 
married,  sai9^  up  his  fellowship^  and  for  2  yean 
aaritted  his  father,  the  rector  of  Calverley  in 
Tork,  as  curate.  He  subsequently  occupied 
Tariooa  vioarages^  in  1881  was  nude  prebeoaary 
ef  SaHslmry,  ana  in  1888  appointed  to  tiM 
mastership  of  Sherburn  hospital.  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  most  of  which,  partioa- 
larly  tboae  on  prophecy,  in  whieh  be  bolds  that 
the  inspired  predictions  apply  not  to  individuals 
but  to  governments  and  nations,  have  had  a 
wide  popniarity.  AnKmg  the  most  important 
are:  ''Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Cabin,  or  the  Great  Godsof  Phaniicia"  (2  vols, 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1808) ;  "  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
phecies (2  vols.  8vo., London,  1805;  supplement, 
1  vol.,  btocklon,  1800);  "  Difficulties  of  lioman- 
ism"  (8vo.,  lS2tj);  "Papal  Infallibility"  (BfO, 
l'^51);  "The  Revival  of  the  French  Emperor- 
sliif)  anticipated  from  the  Necessity  of  Prophe- 
cy" (12mo.,  1888;  new  ed^  New  York,  1859). 

FABIUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  cu« 
ebratcd  patrician  genUt  of  ancient  Kome, 
which  boasted  of  a  lineal  descent  from  Her- 
cules and  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Evan* 
der.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  we  find  the  labia  gen*  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  noble 
fnnilles  of  the  oommonwedth.  Thus  for  7  con- 
secutive years  (485—479  B.  C.)  members  of  that 
£unily  were  elected  to  tlie  consulship.  They 
seem  to  have  been  haughty  and  Tidently  op- 
posed to  a  democratic,  form  of  government. 
Disgusted  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  pie- 
bdana,  they  withdraw  with  tbeh-  vassals  and 
followers  to  the  Veicntian  frontier.  Tliere, 
in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Veientcs  in  477  near 
the  Cremera,  800  of  them  with  several  tliousand 
of  their  followers  were  slain.  One  boy  only  is 
said  to  have  rumuined  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
become  the  anoestor  of  all  the  illustrious  Fabii 
who  subsequently  appear  in  Eoman  history. 
Among  these,  Qt  iNxus  Fabius  lii  Li-iAXTS  ob- 
trined  by  his  heroic  achievements  in  war  the 
surname  of  Maximus (the  grcatc-^t ) .  From  325, 
in  which  year  he  defeated  tho  Samnites  in 
disobedience  to  the  command  of  a  superior 
officer,  and  hardly  escaped  the  penalty  of  death 
on  that  account,  until  292,  his  military  career 
was  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  Samnites, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  Five  times  be 
was  elected  consul  He  wss  the  first  Roman 
general  who  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  beyond 
the  Apennine  range  into  the  countiy  of  the 
Gaols,  wliom  be  deftated  at  Sentinnm,  in  896. 
Many  of  hi^  exploits,  however,  have  prob- 
ably been  embellished  by  popular  tradition, 
and  perhaps  by  blfltoiianB  who  bdonged  to 
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the  Fabia  geru. — ^Llvy  snggests  and  Polybias 
asserts  that  ir.  not  Q.  Fub'u-  nnlliriiius 
opon  whuiu  the  cognoroeu  of  Maxitinm  was 
originally  conferred,  but  bis  grett-grandsoo 
QutxTDs  FxBirs  Maxim  us  VsBRr costs,  who,  bjr 
bis  pradent  generalsbip  in  the  second  Ponio 
war,  saved  the  PkOman  commonwealth  firom  im- 
minent ruin.  He  bad  been  twice  consul  (283 
and  228),  and  bad  given  |irouf  of  his  military 
*  talents  in  a  briof  war  with  tlio  Ligurians.  Bat 
it  was  only  when  llauuibal  bad  invaded  ItJily, 
and  the  armies  of  Rome  were  melting  beforo 
him,  that  Fabiaa  obtained  an  opportani^to  de- 
velop his  talents  to  the  folkat  extent.  In  917, 
after  the  defeat  at  Lake  Thrasymenas,  he  was  Ap- 
pointed pro-dictator  by  tli©  people.  Perceiving 
that  to  oppo^io  to  a  vietorious  enemy  a  newly 
•nlistedaod  disheartened  anny  would  be  rortola 
niliL  he  wifldy  icflolved  upon  avoiding  all  open 
battles,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  tiring  him 
in  useless  marches  and  conntermnrvhcs.  Keep- 
ing together  his  little  band  in  a  compact  body, 
he  moved  his  eainp  firom  highhmd  to  highland, 
where  the  ITmnidutn  horMs  end  the  Spanish  In- 
fantry of  Hannibal  could  not  follow  him,  watch- 
ed the  enemy  with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  cut  off 
hia  atnigglcrs  and  foragers,  and  compelled  hhn 
to  wwj  his  ailies  by  heav7  ezsiotioiis.  This 
eentknis  mtneeavring,  on  aeooniil  of  vhUh  he 
was  called  Cunetator  (ttio  cautions,  the  delay- 
ing), Wits  misinterpreted  by  his  own  lieateoaat 
Minucius,  and,  through  bis  reprosentattoPi,  Iqr 
the  Roman  senate  end  people^  as  eowardioe  or 
imbecility.  The  emninand  therefore  was  divided 
between  Fabins  and  Minucius;  but  the  latter, 
advancing  rashly  against  the  enemy,  was  npeedi- 
1y  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  ile.st  roy  cd  had 
not  Fabius  hastened  to  bis  rescue.  Then  only 
the  masterly  inactivity  of  Fabins  began  to  be 
appreciateil.  Tlinn-h  ho  laid  down  the  dicta- 
torship after  the  expiration  of  6  months,' he 
conUnued  bis  strslegy  as  eonsnl,  and  it  was 
imitated  by  some  generals  succeeding  him  for 
several  years ;  and  when,  in  216,  the  consul  Te- 
rentinsVai  to  nnco  more,  heedless  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  Fabiua.  ventured  on  an  open  field 
battle  at  Gannea,  ne  was  overwbelmmgly  de- 
fentcd.  In  209  Fabius  was  elected  con.>iul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  that  year  recaptured  Ta- 
iiritiiiu  from  the  enemy.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  war  the  more  energetic  plan  of 
action  proposed  by  Scipio  prevailed  over  the 
advirc  of  F:ihin=!.  Just  about  tlic  tinio  wlreu 
Ilaniiibul  w'd-i  It-.^viiig  Italy  Fauius  died  at  au 
advanced  age,  203  B.  C. — Cars  Fabius  Pictok 
was  the  earliest  Roman  painter.  In  808  B.  0. 
he  panted  a  battle  ^eoe  in  the  temple  of  Salos. 
The  painting  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire. — Ilis  son  mkrics  Fadits  Pic- 
XOB  is  iDentionod  by  Cicero  as  an  author  of 
Greek  annabi  hat  is  probably  mistaken  tn  his 
nephew  (a  ^andson  of  the  painter),  QriXTCs 
Fa  mi  s  PicTOB,  the  first  prose  writer  of  Rome 
(»eriptorum  antijuusimxu),  who  served  in  the 
QalUo  war,  aS6  B.  0^  as  alsoin  the  secoadFanio 


war.  He  was  the  anthor  of  a  history  of  Rome 

fi  oiij  it-;  foundation  to  his  own  time.  Hf  this 
woric,  which  probablv  was  written  in  Greek 
andwaij  higbljvalneahj later  wrller%BolWig> 
ments  remain. 

FABRE,  Fbakcois  Xavibr  Pascal,  a  French 
painter,  born  in  Montpellier,  April  1,  1706,  died 
March  12,  1887.  He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  and 
prodaoed  In  1787  a  painting  representing  the 
''Execution  of  the  Children  of  Zedekiali  by 
order  of  Nebueliadnezzar,"  for  which  he  received 
the  great  prize  of  the  academy,  and  was  sent  as 
a  psnsionalry  to  Rome.  He  was  believed  to  have 
been  secretly  married  to  the  countess  of  Albany, 
who  on  her  deatli  in  made  him  her  sole 

heir,  and  bequeathed  to  him  valuable  MS6.  which 
had  been  left  to  her  by  Altieri.  Rhro  gim 
them  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

FABRE  D^fiGLANTTNE,  Ftaicm  Fbax- 
cora  Nazairk,  a  French  revolutionist  and  author, 
bom  in  Carcassonne,  Ande,  Dec.  28,  1755,  per- 
ished on  the  guillotine  at  Paris,  April  6,  1794. 
In  sratitode  for  a  wild  rose  of  gold  (iglanUn») 
which  was  awarded  to  hhn  In  early  life  at  tho 
floral  gnmcs  at  Toulouse,  he  adopted  that  name. 
He  wrwto  a  variety  of  plajfs  for  the  theatres  of 
Paris,  a  few  of  which,  asZtJmUnU  de  MolUr\ 
VintriguM  ifUtdiairt^  Ao.,  were  iavorahly  re* 
orived.  On  the  onmeak  of  Uw  rerolotf oor  he 
associated  himself  with  Danton,  whose  fc  rc  t;iry 
he  b«catiio  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  tho  luem- 
hers  of  the  convention,  where,  howefer,  ho 
p^jred  hnfe  a  secondary  part  He  was  aoonsed 
of  venalfty,  and  eventually  doomed  to  share  the 
fate  of  Duntor.  ^Vfiilo  lusccnding  the  guillotine 
his  literary  fame  wa^  fureiuust  in  his  mind,  and 
be  distributed  some  of  bis  writings  among  tho 
populace.  One  <^  his  ocnnedtes,  Le*  prie^pteun, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  6  years  alter  bis 
death,  and  received  with  great  applause.  Two 
volumes  of  his  writings  were  published  in  1801 
under  the  title  of  (Ewret potthximes  ft  mSUet. 

FABRETTI,  RaffIsllo,  an  Italian  aiiti(jnarT, 
bom  in  Urbino  in  1618,  died  in  Rome  in  ITob. 
At  tlie  age  of  18  he  received  tho  degree  of 
doctor,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  made 
hlDHsIf  wfofoundly  acquainted  with  the  litere* 
ttiro  ana  art  of  the  ancient-?.  After  filling  a 
diplomatic  mission  in  Spain,  he  became  trciisnrer 
of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  under  the  3  suo- 
ceeding  popes  he  held  various  offices  at  Rome, 
Ifadrld,  and  UrbfaWw  Bis  lint  arohndoglcal 
works,  entitled  De  Aqumhirtihig  Vctcrh  Itoma<, 
and  iJc  Columna  Trajani,  excited  a  genend  in- 
terest. His  interpretation  of  certain  passages 
of  Liy  involved  him  in  a  violent  discossioa 
with  Oronovins.  In  a  learned  wock  tspon  aa« 
cicnt  inscriptions  he  made  known  the  treasures 
discovered  by  him  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
Hb  rich  collection  of  antiquities  b  still  seen  in 
the  dncsl  nalaoe  of  UrblnOi 

FABRTaVO,  Fkairoiseo  vtQwmt  da,  an 
Italian  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  Ixirn  in 
Fabriano,  in  tiie  Papal  States,  about  1370,  died 
in  Rome  in  1450.  Michel  Angelo  said  that 
his  name  Gentilsi  -the  ooUe  or  delieatei  was 
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in  barmony  with  tbo  chnracter  of  his  works. 
In  1417  bo  painted  m  the  calliedriU  of  Orvieto 
•  llftdonnn,  which  still  exists,  and  which  was 
eo  mtich  adniircd  that  tlio  artist  rcceivtc!  tho 
titlu  of  taagkUr  imgUtrorum.  lie  then  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  sucoeM^ 
And  was  invited  to  Rome,  where  his  painting 
u  the  church  of  St.  John  of  LatcraiJ,  Avhich 
bis  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to  finish, 
made  him  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  Italy. 

reambles  that  of  Fra  Angelico. 
Ife  was  the  master  of  Jacopo  Bellini. 

FABRICIU^  Caius,  a  Romaa  Btatesman, 
flooded  in  the  1st  qnnrter  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury B.  C.  lie  is  celebrated  in  tlio  history  of 
the  repablic  for  his  virtuo  and  intesri^.  While 
eoDsaf  In  288  B.  0.  he  defeated  tSe  Lnoantain, 
Bnjttlnn',  and  Sainnites,  and  enriched  tlie  i>ub- 
lic  treasury  with  more  tlian  400  talents  from 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  remaining  poor  btmself. 
In  280  he  served  as  legato  in  ttie  campaign 
against  Pyrrhus^  king  of  Epirus,  to  whom  he 
w«  sent  at  its  eloee  with  an  emtMUsy,  to  ttk 
tie  ransom  or  eichange  of  some  Roman  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  meeting  of  the  two  distinguish- 
ed men  at  Tarentum  has  perhaps  been  embcl- 
lisiied  by  the  hi-^torians  of  Roman  antiquity, 
who  seem  to  dwell  with  particular  fondness  on 
the  last  examples  of  olden  virtue,  in  that  period 
of  commencing  decay.  Fabricius  is  represented 
to  have  withstood  not  only  tlic  most  splendid 
offers  of  the  victorious  king,  who  knowing  his 
jwverty  tried  to  bribe  him  into  his  service,  but 
abo  the  threatening  aspect  of  an  elephant 
leiininfrly  let  loose  upon  him.  In  reward  of 
liis  integrity  the  king  allowed  the  captives  to 
Tepair  to  Rome  for  the  celebration  of  the  Safnr- 
nalia,  on  promise  of  returning  after  the  festival. 
In  2i  9  Fabrioias  fooght  ia  the  battle  of  Ascu- 
1am,  whieh,  thoo^  nomf  nally  a  victory,  was 
regarded  Tiy  Pjrrhus  himself  aJmoi-^t  ns  a  defeat. 
Iq  the  next  year  he  commanded  again  as  consul, 
■ad  expooea  to  his  enemy  the  trandtery  of  his 
phptcifin,  who  ofTered  to-  poison  him,  upon 
irliich  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  It 
b  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  career,  than 
Fabrictns  from  his  honesty,"  and  to  have  freed 
all  his  captives  witliout  ransom.  When  Pyr- 
Ans  evacuated  Italy,  Fabrieius  was  engaged  in 
subduing  his  allies.  As  cen'sor  in  275  he  de- 
prived P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  of  his  seat  in  the 
iwiatc,  for  having  in  his  lionsehold  10  pounds 
weight  of  silver  jiluto.  Like  Cnrins  Dentatus, 
he  spuriicU  the  presents  of  the  Sainnitc  .ambas- 
sadors, and  died  so  poor  that  the  senate  had  to 

e'OTido  marriage  portions  for  his  daughters, 
e  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rom&  the 
prohibitory  law  of  the  19  tiMes  having  MOD 
ansDeoded  in  his  honor. 

PABRTCnrs,  Geobo,  a  German  scholar,  bom 
in  Chciniiitz,  Saxony,  April  24,  15lf\  died  in 
Meiasen,  July  18, 1571.  His  editiou  of  Horace 
(S  VQk,  Basel,  1555)  b  stOl  esteemed  at  the 
present  day.  lie  wrote  Latin  poetry  with  groat 
parity,  and  was  so  pious  that  in  his  sacrod 
poem  ha  would  employ  no  words  which  had 


the  slightest  flavor  of  paganism,  and  oenaored 
those  who  had  recourso  to  tiie  {>agaQ  divinities 
to  ornament  their  verses.  Buiungarten-'Onidnt 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings. 

FiVURICIUS,  or  Fabbuio,  Girolamo,  sur* 
named  from  his  birthplace  An  AocArENDBNTB, 
an  It<alian  anatomist  and  .surgeon,  born  at  Ac- 
quapeudeute,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1537,  du  d 
in  Padua,  May  21, 1610.  A  most  distingiiished 
pupil  of  Fallopius,  he  succeeded  him  as  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  nnlversity 
of  Padua,  wliicli  position  he  held  for  50  years. 
His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  the 
membranota  fblds  (which  he  called  valves)  In 
tlio  interior  of  veins.  Several  of  tliem  had  been 
observed  by  Yesalios  and  other  anatomists,  but 
Falnrieiiis  was  the  first  to  demooatrate  tn  1074 
the  presence  of  t!i  -  valvular  folds  in  aH  the 
veins  of  the  extremities.  William  Harvey,  who 
was  his  pupil,  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
to  his  teaching?  for  tlie  discovery  of  t^.^  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  His  writings  comprise  dia- 
serCattons  on  the  formatioii  oT the  fcBtus,tlie 
structure  of  the  ff'snphagua,  stomach,  and  body, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  larynx ; 
treaties  on  the  c^g  and  on  veins,  &c.  Great 
honors  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  ^''cnc(ian 
government,  and  a  new  and  largo  auuioinical 
theatre  was  constructeil  for  his  accommodation. 
Tie  left  to  his  niece  a  fortune  of  over  $150,000. 
and  his  beautiful  villa  ou  the  Brenta  is  still 
known  under  the  name  of  Montognttola  (TAc- 
guapendenU.  The  firet  edition  of  his  surgical 
works  appeared  at  Padua  in  1617.  A  complete 
edition  of  Lis  anntumicul  and  physiological 
works  was  publi^ied  by  Bobn  in  Leipsio  in 
1887,  followed  in  1787  by  that  of  Albinus  of 
Leyden,  containing'  u  ^liograpliical  sketch  of 
Fabricios,  and  the  prefaces  of  the  diflerent 
treatisea,  which  Bdhn  had  soppressed. 

FABRICirS.  Jou.vKN'  Albert,  a  German  bib- 
lio^pber,  born  in  I^eipsic,  Nov.  11,  1668,  died 
in  Hamborg,  April  80,  1786.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  theology,  and  in  1713  he- 
came  librarian  to  J.  F.  Mayer  at  Iluaiburg.  In 
1699  he  was  appointed  to  the  professors! lip  of 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  pymnasium 
of  that  city,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
The  extent  of  his  learning  In  almost  every  da* 
partment  of  knowledge,  especially  in  philolofry, 
was  remarkable.  His  most  celebrated  work* 
are  Jiibliatfifea Latina{Uamhnrg,  1807  ;  5t!j  ed. 
1721  ;  new  edition  by  Ernesti,  Leipsic,  1773^*4); 
Jiibliutheca  Graca  nimahurg,  l705-'8;  continu- 
ation and  new  edition  by  liar  less,  1790-1809, 
provided  with  an  index  in  1838) ;  Bibliographia 
Antiquaria  (Hamburg,  1713 ;  new  edition  by 
Bchafshauscn,  17G0) ;  BiMiothcM  Brh.iiimtica 
(Hambnrg,  1718) ;  and  BihlioVuea  Media  et  lii' 
jfHatit  (6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1784;  sapple- 
mentary  vol.  by  SchdttgeD,  1746;  now  edition 
by  Mansi,  Foduo,  1754)* 

FABRlOIUS,  Johahn  OBmariAir,  a  Danish 
entomologist,  born  in  Tondern,  Schloswig,  Jan. 
7,  1748,  died  in  1807.  His  ocadeuiio  studies 
were  pnisned  at  Copenhagen,  LsjdflBi  Sdin^ 
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bnrgl),  and  flndly  at  TJpsal,  where  ho  enjoyed 
the  instrnctions  of  Linna>iis.  A  similarity  of 
tMtoa  and  tempenunent  brought  master  and 
■paflA  Into  the  closest  intimacy,  and  to  Fahriolns 
we  aro  pcrhnpg  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing biographical  notices  of  the  great  Swede. 
No  pupil  of  Linnrons  has  more  thoroughly  ap- 
pltod  bis  method,  and  even  his  forms  of  ezprea- 
rioo,  to  tibte  darelopment  of  a  special  branch  of 
science,  and  iitme  ha-?  enjoyed  a  more  bril!if\nt 
repotation.  It  wiis  during  a  scientitic  excursion 
With  Linnteus  that  the  idea  of  claaidfying  insects 
Aomdlng  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  which 
eooatltatetheinoiiihilntooeoiTedto  him;  and 
the  approval  Md  enconrugcmpnt  of  his  master, 
to  whom  he  explained  Im  views,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  his  entomolofpcal  studies,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  system  of  classification  with 
which  the  name  of  Fabricios  is  now  identified. 
LinnRMis  himself  declined  to  apply  the  system  to 
bis  new  edition  of  the  SyaUma  NaturOy  only  be- 
evuse  he  conceived  himself  too  old  to  change  his 
mcthoil.  Tn  Fabricios  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  natural  hist  or)'  in  the  university 
of  Kiel,  where  he  published  in  1775  his  <^«t«ma 
Bntomohffim  (4  vols.  8to.,  Copenhagen),  in 
which  he  for  the  first  time  made  public  his 
method.  The  publication  of  the  work  opened 
A  ilob  field  of  industry  and  research  to  ento- 
nolofbliiii  and  no  one  explored  it  with  more  ea* 
thuiami  fliaa  ibo  aathor,  who  during  the  re* 
malnder  of  his  life  was  constantly  cmj»loyod  in 
developing  and  perfecting  his  system,  f^ur  which 
pnipoee  ho  msde  tonrs  over  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. His  Oenera  In$eetomm  (8 vo.,  Kiel,  1 776), 
PhiUmpAia  EnUmologiea  (6vo.,  Hamburg, 
1778),  Spteim  InsKtorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  17H1), 
Mantma  Ttueetorum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Copenhagen, 
1787),  Entomologia  Sy$tematiea  (4  vols.  8vo.^ 
Copenhagen,  1792-'94),  and  other  works,  show 
how  complete  and  extended  were  his  investiga- 
tions ill  tliis  branch  of  science.  His  later  works, 
however,  are  inferior  to  his  first  in  oonseqoeace 
of  the  arutrary  and  noeertain  enaraeters  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  genera,  as  the  numlwr  of 
species  increased  under  his  hands.  He  also  pub- 
lished essays  on  botany  and  natural  history,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  well  huformed,  accoaota 
of  travvli  In  Vorway,  RoMia,  and  England^  and 
a  variety  of  treatises,  historical,  politicjil,  and 
economical,  relating  to  Denmark,  the  latter  being 
prepared  by  him  in  his  o^Micity  of  conncilloroT 
■tala  and  prafenor  of  rani  and  political  econ- 
omy at  KM.  Ha  ^Bed  of  grief,  it  is  supposed, 
occasioned  l)y  the  bombardment  of  Co;>enhagen, 
and  the  political  misfortunes  of  Denmark. 

FABKONI,  Anoklo,  an  Italian  biographer, 
bom  in  Marrodi,  Tuscany,  in  1732,  died  in  risa, 
Sept  22,  1808.  HLs  chief  work  is  his  Vito! 
lUilorum  Doctrina  ExeelUntium  qui  S^tcuIo 
XVU.  tt  XVIII.  fioruerunt^  which,  in  the 
compasB  of  20  volaines,  S  of  which  were  added 
after  his  death,  containa  167  well  written  biog- 
raphies of  tbo  most  aminent  Italian  scholars 
ttdinllMnaftbalTtliaiidietliceotarlM.  Ba 


wrote  aho%tographiaa«fCoHioda1bdklaad 
Pope  I^o  X.,  besida  aawanl  mimnaDaoaa  and 

theological  works. 

FA  BY  AN,  or  Fabias,  Robert,  an  ancient 
English  chronicler,  l>om  in  London  aboat  1450, 
died  in  1512.  At  first  a  merchant,  he  became 
an  aldunuan  and  sheriff  of  London,  and  wrote 
a  general  chronicle  of  English  history,  whicli 
he  called  tha  Concordance  of  Stories,"  from 
the  fabulous  exploits  of  Brutus  in  Croat  l^rit- 
ain  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  a  tcdi- 
oos  narrative  of  the  external  features  of  trans- 
aotiooi^  without  diaorimination  in  the  selection 
or  taste  in  the  treatmaDt  of  sobjecta.  It  waa 
first  pnWlslied  after  the  author's  death  (folio. 
It'll 6),  and  has  since  reappeared  in  numerous 
editiona,  tha  last  of  which  is  that  by  Sir  Henry 
EUia,  accompanied  by  notes  and  a  learned  iutrO" 
dnction  ("  Chronicles  of  England  and  France," 
royal  4to.,  London,  1811).  On  ai  roimt  of  ita 
free  animadverrions  on  the  Catholic  clergy,  Car- 
dinal WobqriB  said,  on  very  donbtfVil  authority, 
to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
the  first  edition,  copies  of  which  are  now  rare 
curiosities,  only  Spcrfoctspeciroens  being  known. 

FACOIOLATO,  or  Faociolati,  Jaoopo,  an 
Itdlan  pblldoglBt,  bom  in  Torreglia,  near  Padtiat 
Jan.  4. 1 084,  died  Aug.  27, 1 719.  Cardinal  Bar^ 
barigo,  noticing  his  talents,  hcnt  him  to  the  eccle- 
siastical seminary  of  Padua,  where  ho  took  orders 
and  speedily  roaa  to  ba  profeesor  ofpliiloeophy, 
and  finally  head  of  tiielBstitntioB.  He  afterward 
filled  the  cliair  of  logic  in  the  university  of  the 
same  city,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
continuitig  the  history  of  tbat  establishment 
which  Papadopoli  had  beaim.  The  king  of 
Portugal  invited  him  to  direct  the  college  of 
young  nobles  at  Lisbon,  but  he  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age.  Beside  several  good 
affillom  of  tibe  classics  and  variooa  worn  on 
grammar,  ethics,  theology,  and  even  some 
poetry,  ho  published  revisions  of  the  T^ziemt 
of  Schrevelius,  the  Tftemunit  CieeronimiU'i  of 
NixoUos,  and  the  vocabulary  of  7  lauguogee 
faiowtt  as  tha  Oalepino  (3  vols,  fol.,  173 IX  in 
which  he  received  much  assistance  fVom  his 
pupil  Forcellini  and  others.  It  was  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  named  work  that  Facciolato 
and  ForoeUini  conceived  the  idea  of  the  great 
Latin  dietfonary  which  was  ^UMied  40  yeara 
later,  after  the  death  of  both,  under  their  joint 
names,  but  whicli  was  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  latter.    (See  Forckluxi.) 

FACIAL  ANGLE.  In  the  latter  part  of  tha 
last  century,  Professor  Camper  of  Beriin  pro- 
posed a  new  method  of  viewing  the  skull,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  important  results  would 
be  arrived  at,  which  immediately  attained  a 
wide  popularity.  "  The  basis  on  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  nations  is  founded,"  says  Camper,  as 
quoted  by  Prichard,  *'may  be  di-^nlayt  d  hy  two 
straight  linea;  one  of  vhidiiis  tobedrawn  through 
the  meatu  anditorloa  to  liiabaaa  of  the  noaa, 
and  the  other  (oiirhingthapwnainent  centre  of 
the  forehead  and  falling  thaiioe  on  the  most  ad- 
Tandofpart  of  tha  nppir  jaw  boM^  thaliead 
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being  viewed  in  profile.  Id  the  aag^  prodneed 

by  these  two  lines  may  l>e  said  to  consist  not 
ooly  tlie  (listinctioas  betwoeu  tlie  skulls  of  tbo 
several  species  of  animals,  trnt  also  tlio^  which 
are  found  to  exist  between  different  nntions ; 
and  it  might  be  oonciudixL,  ttiut  uuturu  huA 
Availed  herself  at  the  same  time  of  this  angle  to 
mark  out  the  diversities  of  the  animal  kin^om, 
and  to  establish  a  sort  of  scale  from  Uie  iiSerior 
tribes  up  to  the  most  beautiful  forms  which  are 
ibund  in  the  homaa  meoies.   Thus  it  will  be 
ftmid  tlMt  die  beads  of  birds  display  the  smallest 
an^le,  and  that  it  alwavd  becomes  of  greater  ex* 
tent  in  propOTtionas  the  animal  approaobea  more 
BMwIf  to  the  human  figure.  Thus  fbere  Is  om 
ypccies  of  tlie  ape  tribe  in  which  the  head  has 
an  ao^e  of  42** ;  in  another  animal  of  the  same 
lknri]y,'wlitaliiaoiie«f  those  ainto  most  approz- 
imating  in  figure  to  mankind,  tlie  facialati^K'  (  rn- 
tains  exactly  60° ;  next  to  this  is  the  head  of  the 
Aftiean  negro^  whieh  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eal- 
tnuok  forms  an  angle  of  70° ;  while  the  angle  dis- 
covered iu  the  hQ&(h  of  Europeans  contains  80°. 
Ob  this  difference  of  10"*  in  the  faoid  angle  the 
superior  beaaty  of  the  European  depends  ;  "^vbile 
that  high  character  of  sublimo  beauty  wiiich 
is  so  striking  in  some  works  of  ancient  statuary, 
as  in  the  headof  Apnllo  and  iu  the  Medusa  of 
Slsoclea,  is  given  by  un  unglo  which  amounts  to 
100*.**  Itwiabereadiiy  leen  that  the  facial  an^ 
grle  i«  ft  mofwure  only  of  the  relative  projt  ction 
of  the  forehfiad  and  the  up(>er  Jaw,  uud  ilmi  iL 
is  no  measure  of  the  ca{»oi^  of  the  cranium  it- 
sell    A  protruding  upper  iaw  will  diminish  the 
angle ;  a  prominence  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead,  though  the  latter  may  have  neither 
height  nor  widtb,  will  increase  it;  it  nuiy  differ 
greatly  in  sknlb  whteh  have  the  same  capacity, 
and  i\i:\v  l  e  inferior  in  a  nkull  of  «u[>erior  capa- 
eitr.   With  these  obvioas  ol^ections  to  the  fa> 
enl  ai^  as  s  neamre  of  IntellMtaal  abltt^  In 
partifular  ca^os  a  general  relation  may  stiU  bo 
traced  between  tbe  rehitive  development  of  tlie 
ulterior  part  of  tho  eranfoRi,  as  eonipared  wHsh 
that  of  the  tipper  jaw,  and  ti  e  rimotmt  of  int*;!- 
lect,  and  thus  the  £aoial  angle  baa  a  certain  de- 
gree ef  BignfficflDOSw  The  fiieial  angle  of  the 
Cnnm«ian  race  averages  about  80",  that  of  the 
Mongolian  and  of  the  American  Indian  about 
while  tliat  of  the  negro  is  but  70°.  From 
measurements  of  the  skulla  of  tbe  superior  orrlcr 
of  apeo,  their  facial  angle  has  been  pot  down  as 
from  60*  to  6i*  md  thus  it  has  been  argued 
that  tbe  ne}»ro  was  not  only  a  link  in  the  chnin 
of  creation  between  the  ape  and  the  white  man, 
but  that  he  absolute^  approximated  more  close- 
ly to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Professor 
Owen  has  proved  that  tbei^  measurements  are 
frmnded  on  error,  that  they  have  been  taken 
fh)m  young  animals  in  whom  the  jaw  had  not 
yet  receivM  its  fall  development,  and  that  in 
the  adult  chimpanzee  the  facial  angle  is  no  more 
than  86°,  while  in  the  adnltorang  it  is  but  SO**, 
thus  cetaMishtng  a  wide  difference  between  the 
Degro  and  tbe  most  highly  organized  of  the  ap^ 
FA6IOE(LaL  iiMr«^  to  do  or  make)  ori^ 


naHf  bad  tUmo^  Hw  same  mining  as  agnt 

(Lat.  agere,  to  act).    But  while  agent  \^a»  used 
to  represent  every  one  who  act^  in  any  way 
in  the  stead  of  another,  ftotor  beesme  limited 
to  those  who  so  act  in  mercantile  tranMctions. 
Factor  is  then  a  mercaaUile  agent,  herein  being 
like  a  broker ;  but  the  difference  between  them 
is  principally  this :  a  broker  acts  for  his  prin- 
cipal iu  rcferouoe  to  mercantile  property  which 
the  principal  retdns  in  his  hands;  while  the 
factor  has  possession  of  tbe  goods  sent  to  liim 
for  sale,  or  takes  possession  of  tliose  which  be 
buys  for  his  principal.   From  this  difference 
others  have  grown ;  and  the  most  important  of 
these  is,  that  the  broker  buys  and  sells  as  agents 
while  the  factor  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own 
name,  tbe  nar^  dealing  with  him  not  always 
knowing  wnetner  the  motor  or  some  one  else 
owns  the  gCMid>^.     In  the  United  Stales  the 
word  £M;tor  is  seldom  used  hy  merchantSi 
beeanae,  m  onr  praetioe,  the  phrase  eommis- 
sion  merchant  has  taken  its  place,  and  means 
much  the  same  thing.   But  tbe  word  £&ctor  is 
retained  as  a  hew  tenn,  and  the  law  of  iuston 
derived  it.<  iraportan  t  frnjn  its  being  the  law  of 
coramii>i»iou  mercbuiits.  Beside  regular  commis- 
sion merchants,  any  one  intrusted  with  the  pos- 
session of  property  belonging  to  anotlier,  and 
authorized  by  the  owner  to  dit>pose  of  it,  may  be 
A  £M;tor,  as  a  supercargo.   8o  a  common  carrier 
may  be  a  factor ;  and  while  ho  acts  as  such,  he 
is  re)*i>on.«ilile  oidy  iia  u  factor,  tliat  is,  only  for 
injuries  or  losses  caused  by  want  of  due  care ; 
but  when  he  has  sold  goods  as  factor,  and  has 
received  the  money  which  it  is  his  duly  to  bring 
home  as  carrier,  his  obligations  as  carrier  re- 
vive, and  he  is  now  liable  for  any  loss  not 
caused  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy. 
A  factor  is  a  general  agent,  and  an  such  binds  his 
principal. — The  most  general  duty  o(  a  factor, 
as  of  every  agent,  is  to  obey  the  Instmctionehe 
ft  I  ri\  I  -     But  he  is  considered  by  tlie  law  mer- 
chant as  an  agent  having  much  discretion,  and 
■B  eooa]  responsibility ;  while  tlwrefoTe  ne  it 
bounci  to  obey  definite  and  positive  instructions, 
he  is  not  bound  to  pay  such  regard  to  mere 
intimations  or  wishes,  because  he  may  well 
believe  that,  whatever  his  principal  might 
desire  or  consider  expedient,  if  be  did  not  give 
positive  directions  it  was  because  he  preferred 
leaving  the  decision  to  th<?  disr  rction  of  bis 
foctor.    And  even  if  he  have  j  o  iti\  e  mul  pre- 
cise instructions,  his  departu  r  irom  tliem 
will  1>e  justified  if  it  was  cansed  by  an  unfore- 
seen emergency,  and  if  he  acted  in  good  faitli, 
and  certainly  for  the  aietoal  advantage  of  hia 
principal.    If,  however,  a  factor  buys  goods 
for  bis  principal  and  sends  them  to  him  in 
distinct  violation  of  an  order,  his  principal 
may  reject  the  same,  and  may  return  them  to 
his  factor ;  or,  if  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  cer- 
tainly expedient,  be  may  sell  the  sooda  for  hia 
fiustor,  and  remit  to  blm  or  eredit  him  with 
the  proceeds;  but  he  jnust  not  cause  any  in- 
jury to  ilia  htstac  by  hi9  delay  or  neghgonce. 
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A  liMtor  gaamSij  acquires  no  right  to  his 
cmniriMiUma  imtn  the  serriee  by  which  he  it 
to  earn  them  is  wholly  rendered.  Bat  if  he 
performs  an  important  part,  and  is  prevented 
iriUioat  his  fault  from  completing  hin  service, 
$nd  atill  more  if  the  principal  be  in  Ainit,  it 
woM  seem  from  adjudged  cases,  w  wdl  M 
from  principle,  that  ho  may  have  a  reanonable 
compensation.  Nor  has  he  any  claim  for  com- 
pWHUtiftn  milMs  he  conducts  his  business  with 
proper  care  and  skill,  and  he  is  liable  in  dam- 
for  any  loss  his  principal  anstdns  by  bts 
>v:int  nf  I  are  ;iud  skill ;  nor  can  he  claim  any 
compeaBatioQ  for  any  illegal  or  immoral  service. 
A  &Otor  oannot  delegate  Iiis  power  and  right^ 
except  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  ekj,  either 
expressly,  or  by  the  establislied  nsAgo,  or  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  case.  Tii  the 
absence  of  positive  iostmctions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  ftetor  to  obey  and  oonftrm  to  the  oonunoB 
usage  of  that  business,  or  such  common  nt«a$re<4 
of  merchants  as  are  properly  applicable  to  that 
business  ;  and  he  can,  in  general,  bind  liis  prin- 
cipal oiihr  within  that  usage.  He  has,  as  has 
been  «da,  •  eofudderaUe  diMsretion,  but  le 
bound  to  niehis  discretion  with  reasonable  care, 
and  with  perfect  good  faith.  Thus,  if  he  liaiit- 
ens  a  sale  improperly,  and  without  reasonable 
cause  or  ezaue,  the  sale  is  void ;  as,  for  eKam> 
pic,  if  he  bnrriea  a  sale,  olearly  against  the  tnter- 
estof  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  rcalizin^f 
at  once  his  own  advances,  such  a  sale  wuuld  bo 
eowMercda  fraudulent  sacrifice  of  his  principal's 
property.  Whether  tlie  factor  is  bound  to  in- 
sure  the  property  of  his  principal,  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  ea  :ti  ca^f.  Tlirre  is 
no  general  rula  requiring  him,  as  factor  or  com- 
minion  merchant,  to  insure ;  but  he  woald  be 
mider  an  obligation  to  do  this  if  he  were  so 
instructed,  or  if  a  general,  well  eatahlishcd,  and 
well  known  usape  required  it  of  him,  and  j>ar- 
ticularly  if  there  had  been  antecedent  acts  or 
usa^  between  him  and  his  principal,  from 
•which  hh  principal  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected tliut  he  would  effect  insurance,  and  there- 
fore omit  doing  thin  himself. — It  is  a  very  im- 
portant qoeation,  and  one  not  absolotel/  deter* 
mined,  now  frr  and  under  wbat  olreamstanoee 
fb*  principal  has  the  right  of  revolcintr  the  an- 
tiionty  he  has  given  to  hi:>  factor,  iu  gt^ueral, 
be  may  certainly  do  this  before  the  factor  has 
made  any  adTanoes  ii^on  tbe  gooda;  and  may 
flien  demand  them,  paying  of  oonme  wbaterer 
legal  clflimVi  the  factor  may  have,  not  for  his 
oommissioos,  but  for  expenses  prt>[>erly  incurred 
about  the  goods,  and  ror  any  especial  serrlDee 
be  bae  been  called  upon  to  render.  The  more 
dfffietdt  qtHMfton  is  whether,  if  a  otHomission 
Tiivi  f  liHtit  has  made  advances  upon  mods,  ho 
^las  not  now  acquired  an  interest  in  tbem  and 
•n  authority  over  them,  whioh  his  principal 
cannot  defeat  by  revocation.  And  this  must 
depend  upon  the  familiar  principle  of  the  law 
of  agency,  tlint  an  authority  coupled  with  an 
interest  oimnot  bo  revoked,  while  any  naked 
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an  interest  wliich  can  protect  a  power  from 
revocation  must  be  an  interest  in  tho  thing 
itself  about  whidi  the  authority  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  not  merely  an  interest  in  that  whioh 
ia  prodooed  hr  th*  amrriae  of  tbat  nower. 
And  in  subsequent  cases,  it  sf'CTrT^  to  oe  the 
prevailing  doctriue  in  the  Unued  Suites,  that 
a  factor  by  advances  up<m  goods  acquires  an 
intereat  in  (be  gooda  tbemauvea,  and  that  bia 
antihovlty  over  niem  Is  therefore  Irrevocable. 
In  England,  however,  iti  a  (  a  i  tried  l>efore  the 
court  of  ooiumoQ  pleas,  in  which  the  Itaading 
American  authority  was  cited,  it  was  expready 
overruled,  and  the  authority  iield  to  be  revo- 
cable. Hence,  in  England,  a  factor  who  has 
made  advances  upon  frooils  lias  noverthele^ 
no  power  to  sell  tbem  or  any  part  of  them  if 
positively  prohibited  by  his  principal;  while 
in  the  I  nit«d  States  he  may  sell  bo  much  aa 
will  cover  liis  advances  and  charges,  the  princi- 
pal havinp  no  power  of  disposal  over  more  of 
the  gooda  than  tbe  aorploa  or  reaidoe  after  the 
fiietor^B  advances  are  ren^d.  Tbe  fretor,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  after  demand  and 
reasonable  delay,  may  have  his  action  against  his 
princifisl  for  his  advances. — Another  question 
baa  been  much  agitated ;  that  ia,  wbat  power  a 
factor  has  t«  pledge  the  goods  consigned  to  bfnu 
Theyare  plai'itl  in  lii-  li:UM!-i  [.rimnrily  for  sale; 
and  iu  regard  to  tiie  sale,  while  bound  to  mnch 
care  and  entire  good  faitli,  he  has  a  very  wide 
authority ;  but  it  should  seem  that  he  can  have 
no  power  to  pledge  the  goods  (in  the  absence 
of  express  instructions),  excepting.' f  '  fu:  as  that 
oower  grows  out  of  tbe  placing  of  the  good^i  in 
ma  bands,  and  his  relation  to  his  principal  as  a 
general  agent.  By  placing  the  poo^ls  in  his 
pOBsession,  the  principal  muy  be  said  to  give  to 
his  f  (1  t  I  till  power  of  acting  as  an  owner,  to 
the  injury  uf  utliers.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
In  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United  States 
(especially  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  aiid  retiut^ylvuuia).  such  a  factor, 
whether  called  commission  merchant,  consignee, 
agent,  or  otherwise,  is  deemed  to  be  tlie  tme 
owner,  aa  to  sale,  pledge,  or  other  diapodtioo 
of  the  property,  while  the  party  witli  whom  ho 
deals  acts  in  g<K>d  faith.  A  factor,  whether  he 
be  a  commission  merchant  or  not,  may  make  a 
meeial  oontraot  with  bia  prindpal,  togoarantee 
all  aalee  made  for  Mm.  In  conthiei^  Europe, 
sometimes  in  England,  more  rarely  here,  sucn  a 
factor  is  said  to  act  under  a  del  endere  com- 
ndMitw.  With  us  he  is  commonly,  md  per* 
bapa  universally,  said  to  att  under  a  guarantee 
ccHnmission.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  usual  commission  (or  that  acreed 
upon)  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  lie  receives  a 
further  eommiaaloB,  hi  eonsideratiou  of  whicb 
ho  guarantees  tlie  payment  by  the  jmrchaser 
of  the  price  of  the  goods.  He  therefore  agrees 
with  his  principal  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  pur- 
chaser, if  tbe  puroiiaaer  does  not;  and  this 
would  team  io  make  bim  only  a  raia^.  The 
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ataMtton  is  important:  for  if  bjbk  oontnMi  be 
noome*  %  pnncipal  debtor  to  the  owner  wlio 

is  his  own  principal,  then  the  owner  can  do- 
nand  pi^rment  of  him  and  let  him  look  to  the 
imrobaser.  But  if  he  is  only  a  surety  for  the 
pnrdttser,  then  the  owner  most  look  to  the 
nnrebaser  in  the  first  plaoe,  and  only  In  his 
default  can  he  c<i!iii'  ;■)  !lnj  faetiir  :h  guarantor; 
and  this  latter  role  s«eme  now  to  prevail  verj  de- 
cidedly both  In  EBf^and  and  the  United  States. 
But  wliile  a  gnarantee  commission  merchant 
is  held  to  be  a  surety,  it  seems  to  be  also  held 
that  ho  does  not  come  within  the  statute  of 
frnad%  as  one  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt 
of  ■nwber.  A  gnartnlse  eoramimon  merchant 
has  the  same  claim  on  his  jirinripal  for  his  ad- 
Tsnoes  as  if  he  made  no  guarantee.  If  ho 
takes  a  note  from  the  purchaser  of  the  pood^ 
tUs  note  is  the  property  of  his  principal,  and  lie 
goanmtees  ^e  note;  waA  if  he  takes  payment 
in  j  r.  i  inted  paper,  he  must  make  it  good. 
If  moucj  bo  paid,  and  he  remits  it  in  some  cub- 
toBMiy  and  proper  way,  or  In  oneh  way  as  may 
be  specially  directed  by  the  owner,  he  is  not 
recponsible  for  its  safe  arrival.  He  may,  how* 
cwr,  tiwikt:'  n  l:ir;^niTi  to  p-uarantoo  the  remit- 
tance; and  if  lie  iiitikci  .-^ik  h  a  bargain,  he  may 
charge  a  oommii^sion  for  this  ^amntee;  but 
if  he  has  a  right  to  charge  thts  oommisrion, 
he  is  equally  liable  whether  he  in  fact  charges 
tliis  commission,  or  docs  not.  Even  if  ho  have 
no  del  credere  or  giuirantee  commission,  he  may 
attn  be  liable  to  bis  principal,  not  only  lor  his 
neglect  or  defanlt,  but  by  certain  nets  which 
seem  to  assume  this  liability ;  as  if  he  sells 
the  goods  of  several  principals  to  one  pur- 
ohaMT,  on  credit,  and  takes  a  note  payable  or 
endorsed  to  himself,  and  flete  it  dueoonted. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  a  factor 
may  buy,  sell,  sne  and  be  sued,  demand,  collect, 
ncMTS,  end  noe^  for  money,  all  in  his  own 
Bim^  and  ae  a  nrhicipalr  while  a  broker  ean 
do  all  this  only  in  hit  own  name  and  as  an 
agent.  T!iN  illfrrronct"  Vn'tw, ■.;>;!  tin-Ill  springs 
from  the  possesion  of  the  goods  by  the  factor — 
Ibr  posseMon  is  one  of  the  princii>al  indicia  of 
ownership— and  the  non-possession  of  tliem  by 
the  broker.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more  im- 
portant difTcrcnce  between  them,  founded  on 
the  same  circumstance ;  this  i%  that  the  £fictor 
baa  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  his  adTaoees,  duurgsa, 
and  commissions,  whether  they  were  njrrft'd 
upon  or  are  only  custoiaiirv .  and  a  broker  him  nut. 
But  if  a  factor  voluntarily  transfers  the  gootls 
to  the  owner,  or  to  the  owner's  order,  he  can- 
not reoMm  them  aa  hb  seenrity,  hut  rstdns 
only  his  personal  right  to  demand  hi''  ndvnnces 
and  chaises  from  the  owner.  If  the  owner  bo 
insolvent,  the  factor  takes  then  only  bis  divi- 
dend; whereas  if  he  stiUholds  tiiepossession,  the 
other  eredltora  con  hare  the  goods  only  by  dis- 
charging the  f  i  t<  r's  claims  in  fhll.  Therefore 
the  factor  and  his  principal  may  have  claims 
against  a  purchaser  which  may  seem  to  conflict; 
for  the  principal  may  demand  his  nrice,  while 
the&ctor  daimshisadtranoesandonarges.  In 


noeraL  it  naj  be  said  that  If  a  pnrshassr  nan 
In  good  Mth  to  either,  without  notice  of  the 

other's  dairo,  be  will  be  protected  against  the 
other.  But  if  the  owner  demands  hb  price,  the 
purchaser  eannot  set  off  against  this,  or  claim 


to  deduct,  a  general  debt  to  the  purchaser  from 
tike  fiwtor,  nnlesB  the  factor  sold  the  goods  aa 

his  own  luith  r  circumstances  which  gave  him  a 
right  so  to  &ell  theui,  and  the  buyer  believed  they 
were  his  own;  in  which  case  the  buyer  may 
charge  against  the  price,  or  indeed  pay  the  whole 
price,  by  the  indebtedness  of  the  I'actor  to  him. 
And  i!  1  ef  i  r)  the  goods  are  delivered,  or  any 
payment  mode,  the  buyer  is  notified  that  tbe 
goods  bdon^  to  some  third  nenon,  that  Is, 
fiomo  one  neither  the  principal  nor  the  factor, 
the  buyer  may  refuse  to  take  them ;  but  if  he 
takes  tliem,  he  cannot  set  off  against  the  price 
A  debt  doe  from  the  £u:tor.  On  the  other  band, 
If  Oe  ftetor  hasalien  on  the  goods,  and  has  not 
lost  this  lien  by  parting  with  the  possession  of 
the  goods,  tlio  buyer  cannot  set  off  against  this 
lien  any  debt  due  to  liim  from  the  principal,  al- 
tiiongbthe  principal  be  named  at  the  sale  as  the 
owner  of  the  goods. — An  important  dtetioction 
fa  made  between  a  foreign  factor  and  a  do- 
niestio  Awstor.  A  foreign  £aotor  is  one  who 
transacts  business  for  his  principal  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  latter  does  not  reside ;  while 
a  domestic  factor  acts  in  the  same  country  in 
which  the  principiU  resides.  Although  every 
factor  may  act  in  his  own  name,  yet  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  factor,  the  law  goes  much  ftarthcr, 
and  considers  the  factor  nn  in  almost  all  respects 
a  principal.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A 
person  dealing  at  homo  with  a  factor  whose 

{>rincinal  resides  abroad,  has  no  means  of  know- 
ng  wno  the  principal  is,  or  what  goods  are  hl% 
or  by  what  title  they  are  his,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose they  are  in  the  factor's  bands,  excepting  as 
the  fbetor  may  choose  to  tell  him.  Ho  can  have 
no  aooeas,  or  oertainlv  no  easy  aoceie,  to  the 
forrign  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  remedy  or 
enforcement;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  cannot  be 
presumed  to  have  bought  or  mid  oa  the  credit 
of  a  person  thus  unknown  and  inaccessible.  It 
is  Imt  fair,  therefore,  that  the  factor  sbonld  be* 
as  to  the  parcbaeer,  the  principal ;  and  it  Is 
equally  fair  that  the  factor  ]  >  uM  ho,  in  such 
case,  the  only  principal.  The«e,  however,  are 
hot  presumptions  of  biw.  The  parties  may 
mako  what  agreement  they  please,  and  their 
agreement  will  bo  enforced  if  shown  by  any  ad- 
missible evide5i(  I  :  that  is,  their  intention  may 
be  expressed,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  any 
ofavomstances  which  distinctly  indicate  it,  and 
would  then  he  carried  into  cffert.  In  tho  ab- 
sence of  such  evidence,  that  ic,  lu  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  transaction  with  a  foreign  factor,  the 
buyer  may  sne  the  factor,  and  cannot  sae  the 
principal,  although  the  principal  may  reoorer 
from  a  buyer  a  price  not  yet  pai  1  to  tho  factor. 
The  rule  that  the  party  dealing  with  the  factor 
looks  to  him  only,  seems  to  be  well  settled,  if 
he  knew  that  be  was  deaUng  with  the  fsctor  of 
a  tar^a  prindpal,  and  reswred  no  right  or 
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diUni  AgidnBt  tliat  prinoipd.  Whether  he  conid 
HM  the  prindpal)  u  he  did  not  know  Lim  at  the 
time  of  the  trmaetiot^  but  discovered  him  af- 
terward, is  not  80  oertain ;  for  there  are  anthor- 

itie«  wliich  limit  the  rule  to  the  fonner  c^es, 
and  in  the  latt&r  give  the  [)arty  a  concurrent 
nmedy  against  the  factor  and  tlie  pri  iicipaL  la 
general,  the  principal,  although  foreign,  mnyflno 
a  party  dealing  with  him  through  a  Jiictur.  It 
seems  now  settled  that,  for  the  purpose  of  tliis 
diatinetioo,  the  atates  of  the  Union  are  foreign 
to  eaeli  other.  It  ia  a  Mnend  nie,  that » 
principal  doea  not  los«  his  property  by  any 
act  of  his  factor,  aa  long  a&  ho  can  tracu  md 
identify  his  goods,  either  in  the  factor's  hands, 
or  into  the  handa  of  any  person  who  holda  by 
repreaentafion  of  or  denvation  from  the  fiustor, 
but  only  in  the  factor's  right,  and  not  In  IjIs  own 
independent  right,  m  purch&!>er,  plc^igue,  or 
otherwise  a  transferee  in  good  faith  and  fcr 
value.  And  when  a  priooipal  finds  his  prop- 
erty encnrobered  by  an  act  of  Che  factor,  as  a 

E ledge,  or  the  like,  he  may  always  reonvor 
is  property  by  paying  the  amonnt  or  charge 
tor  which  it  is  tbas  given  in  security.  Tlie  most 
important  and  most  freqnent  application  of  this 
rule  is  in  cases  where  the  frtctor  has  become  in- 
solvent, atid  hfiM  miido  friiudiilent  transfers  of  tlio 
property^  or  has  put  it  in  the  hands  of  couitignces 
as  a  part  of  his  own  funds.  In  some  of  the 
United  States  ftfraudnlcnf  *li<|ins:rii-n  liy  a  factor 
of  the  projteiiy  of  hi.-.  iJi  un  ijj.il  is  an  indictable 
offence,  and  is  nunislied  with  soveritj. 

FACULTY,  m  universitieai  a  body  of  profea- 
•ors  appointed  to  giveinatnietioD  In  tfaeteieneee 
and  arts,  and  to  confer  deuces  in  thein.  The 
ordinary  faculties  are  those  of  theology,  law, 
nedieine,  and  the  artii  the  lait  Inofaidlog  lUaeiF 
tan  and  pbiloeophy. 

FAED,  ItaovAB,  a  Soottish  uitat,  bom  at 
Burley  Mill,  in  the  Ptewartry  of  Kirkcadb right, 
in  1826.  Uia  father's  mill  was  his  first  studio, 
and  hia  earliest  subjects  were  the  rustic  groups 
from  the  neighboring  hamlets.  In  1848  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  his  elder  brother,  John, 
waa  painting  witli  success,  and  fur  some  years 
wiui  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  design  of  that  city. 
After  executing  the  well-known  gronp  of  Scott 
and  his  Friends  at  Ahhotsford "  and  other 
works,  ho  repaired  in  185'2  to  I^ondon,  where 
he  ha*  since  resided.  In  1855  his  '"Mitherless 
Bairn**  waa  exhibited  at  tlie  royal  academy, 
where  fta  pathoe  and  beauty  elieited  the  hisn- 
eet  praise  from  all  classes  of  visitors,  ilis 
"Home  and  the  ITomeleaa,"  exhibit^  iu  1B56, 
and  the  First  Break  in  the  Family,"  in  18S7. 
hwro  earned  for  him  the  repotation  of  one  of 
the  heat  thrf  i^g  ddinentors  of  homely  grief  and 
natural  emotion. 

FAEVZA  (anc.  Fatentia),  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  Paj.al  Sutes,  19  m.  S.  W.  of  Ravenna, 
on  the  I^nione,  at  its  Junction  with  the  can^ 
ef  Zanelli ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  lliu'  cathedral,  theatre, 
and  eity  hall,  and  several  splendid  private  pal- 
•eeti  Thtt  heontjof  the      »d  iti  nborbn 


lias  g^ed  for  it  the  name  of  the  Florence  of 
Koraagna.  Its  formerly  edehnted  mitnufac- 
tnrcs  of  a  peculiar  earthenware,  oaUed  from 
this  ]}\iic e  faime^,  hate  recently dedined  in  im- 

portance,  and  it-,  ( liii T  iii  'j.-rry  at  present  c<»n- 
sists  in  manufactures  of  papt^r  auii  &ilk  twint, 
and  in  an  active  commerce  m  the  products  <^ 
the  territory,  which  are  taken  by  canal  from 
Faenzft  to  the  To.  In  Roman  times  this  city 
wjis  the  Msene  of  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Nor- 
bonus  by  Metellua,  the  general  of  Sylla,  82  B.  OL 
It  waa  taken  by  the  O^ha  hi  the  ftth  oentory, 
and  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1240.  It 
wa-s  aucccssivcly  subject  to  Venice  and  Bulogoa, 
and  waa  finally  united  to  the  Bqud  IStailei  hf 
Pope  Jnihia  11.  in  1609. 

FA6EL,  a  fhinily  of  Dutch  atateamen.  L 
ITAsrAK,  horn  in  Haarlem  in  1629,  died  Dec 
16, 16tta,  succeeded  John  de  Witt  as  grand  pen- 
skMier,  and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  encroachments  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 

Srinfe  of  Orange,  for  whose  acoeasion  to  the 
iritbh  thrunu  he  prepared  the  public  miud  of. 
Protestant  Europe.  II.  Frans  Nicolaab,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1718,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  at  the 
defence  of  the  fortress  of  Mons,  of  wliich  he  was 
the  commandant,  and  iu  various  other  memora- 
ble engagements.  TSL  Htomuk,  bora  it  tho 
Hague  in  170fi,  died  in  1790,  waa  secretary  of 
the  BtatcS'genc  ral.  Ue  exerted  a  great  infi  nence 
in  the  elevation  of  William  V.  to  power,  and  waa 
a  nioat  devoted  eharopionof  the  house  of  Orange. 
The  traadatioD  ef  Lady  Montagn'a  letters  Into 
Dutch  is  attribntx'd  to  him,  IV.  HEXomK; 
crandson  of  the  preceding,  died  at  the  Hague, 
Mardi  S4:,18M,  acted  first  as  secretary  of  stato^ 
and  in  1798  was  sent  to  Oopenhagen  for  ttie  vm^ 
pose  of  prevailing  upon  Ae  king  of  Denmarlc  to 
join  in  the  war  against  France.  In  17'.'4  he 
sigued  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Neth- 
erlands, Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.  During  the 
rule  of  the  French  in  Holland,  he  followed  the 
royal  familv  into  exile,  and  returned  in  1818. 

FAHUENIIFIT,  Gmu::el  T»  >  n[EI,  a  German 
physicist  and  mechanist,  burn  iu  Uautzic  about 
1 690,  died  in  Annterdara  in  1 740.  He  was  ori- 
ginally  engaged  in  Tncrrnnf "It'  liTi-^iTic-;-!,  ^Ilt  his 

f)rcdiie<-tioii  for  tiie  iiulura.!  yciciiuLt^  ]c<i  liini  at 
engtli  to  al)andon  it,  and  to  travel  in  pursuit 
of  Itnowledge.  After  visiting  varioua  jMrts  of, 
Ctermany,  Franoe,  and  England,  he  eatabttahed 
himself  at  Amsterdam  as  a  maker  of  philoso- 
pliical  instruments.  Her©  some  of  the  most 
erjiinent  natural  philosophers  of  the  day  became^ 
hia  friMida  and  instructors.  Falirenheit  im- 
proved the  areom^r,  ud  made  some  progreM 
with  the  design  of  a  hydraulic  inachiiie  for  the 
draining  of  marshes,  which  lie  kft  unfiniahed. 
at  his  death,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  forthn 
changes  which  he  made  in  the  thermometer., ' 
These  change*  were  first  carried  ont  in  1720, 
and  ha^ :  ilil  innch  to  the  accuracy  and  value 
of  that  inetrmneut.  They  oonsUted  in  tlie  snbr 
■titnliMief  inei«Bixlbrapirlto«f  wbift;  Intbi 
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adoption  of  a  ryllrnlHoal  instead  of  a  more 
obiilar  bulb,  and  of  a  new  gradnnted  scale 
vifled  into  212*,  ran;j:ing  from  the  extreme 
point  of  cold  observed  by  him  in  Icelaiul  in 
1709,  which  corresponded  with  that  prodiu  cHl 
by  a  uiixture  of  jjoumled  ice  and  sal  ainnioniac, 
aod  which  he  crroiKoualjr  supposed  to  bo  the 
lowwt  tattaral  tctupcratnre,  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  (Sco  TnERVoMETKi?)  This  ther- 
mometer since  its  first  introduction  has  been 
in  general  use  in  Holland,  Great  Britiiin,  and 
tlie  United  States.  Its  constructor  was  elected 
n  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  In 
1724,  in  whoso  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  that  year  are  papers  by  him  on  several  in- 
teresting subjects. 

FAIR,  a  meeting  held  at  Btoted  tiroes  and 
place:!  fur  purposes  of  trade.  Stich  meetings 
on  a  'riiall  scale  or  in  small  country  towns 
come  mure  appropriately  under  the  category 
of  maiketa,  while  the  term  iair  generally  im* 
plies  a  commercial  gathering  of  greater  vaag- 
nitude,  alUiou^^h  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  as- 
ieniblies  fur  other  purpose?.  Thns  avo  hear  of 
agricultural  fairs,  where  the  cattle  and  the  ag- 
ricultnral  produce  of  the  district  are  ezMUted 
by  farmers  and  dealers;  or  charity  and  fancy 
fairs  held  for  benevolent  or  social  purposes. 
Fairs  for  commercial  purposes  have  hocn  held 
under  different  names  in  all  times  and  in  all 
fonntrleSf  and  are  probably  coeral  with  oom- 
Aiercc  itself,  since,  especially  before  the  era  of 
railways  and  steamboat^,  some  rallying  point 
of  the  kind  was  required  for  the  gener^  inter- 
change of  eoomodities.  Such  coninMiraial  gath- 
erings were  known  In  most  of  the  states  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  tlie  jirovinces  of  Rome. 
The  French  chroniclers  attribute  the  legal  insti- 
tatlon  «f  their  fairs  or/airet  (Lat  forum)  to  the 
times  of  King  Dagobert,  although  they  doubt- 
less existed  long  nefore.  Fairs  were  then  aa 
row  not  solely  devoted  to  trade,  but  were  also 
^  calculated  to  promote  social  enjoyment.  Fairs 
Irere  establidied  in  Flandemtoward  the  close  of 
the  1 0th  centnrr. — The  priory  and  hospital  of  St 
Bartholomew's  in  Smithfield,  London,  founded 
at  the  be^iinniiigof  the  ]2tli  century,  liad  the  prl- 
tilc^of  holding  a  fair  of  8  dajr%  which  became 
bt  great  importance.  It  was  no  mere  g^heriw 
of  tumblers  and  mountebanks,  althongh  such 
might  be  found  with  the  idlers  crowding  around 
them,  but  a  great  assemblage  of  the  brainess 
communis  of  the  kingdom.  The  long  rows  at 
booths  stratehed  ont  on  the  level  greensward 
di^playc'd  the  beautifid  slllc  fabrics  and  embroid- 
eries of  the  middle  ages,  ojnd  the  delirflte  fili- 
gree worlfof  the  LonwngoM smiths,  Nvith  mer- 
chandise of  a  more  common  description.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  London,  the  fair  increased 
in  celebrity  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  whole  of  the  13th,  when  many 
foreigners  (probably  Flemings)  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  vi-sitorf.  The  princijjal  articles  of  trade 
were  wool  and  woollen  good^i,  but  the  transac- 
tions in  olhi  r  articles  were  also  of  considerable 
importance.  Paring  the  16th  centoxy  the  fair, 


althongh  declining,  confinncd  to  have  a  consid- 
erable tttteudonce;  but  by  Uie  cl«)$e  of  Eliza- 
beth^ reign  it  hod  become  little  more  than  a 
resort  for  plensure  seekers.  In  the  follow- 
ing reign  it  was  a  mere  riotous  gathering,  fre- 
(piented  by  the  refuse  of  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs. Toward  the  dose  of  the  17tb  century  a 
merry-4ndrew  showed  bis  contempt  of  the  sol- 
vency of  the  goveniment  by  pretending  to  singe 
a  pig  with  exchequer  notes  and  roa»t  it  witJi 
the  tallies.  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  fikir  to  stody  the  driA.  of  popolar 
feeling;  and  uothhigooald  throw  more  light  on 
the  state  of  public  opinion  than  a  collection  of 
ballads  sung  there,  and  a  Ibil  of  the  puppet 
shows.  During  the  18th  century  the  uurwas 
one  of  the  lions  of  London,  and  was  a  scene  for 
the  display  of  popular  political  feeling,  as  it  had 
already  been  in  the  times  of  Elizabetlj,  v  hen  tlie 
trained  monkey  would  leap  over  hia  chain  at  the 
mention  of  the  queen's  name,  but  gibber  and  sit 
still  at  that  of  Philip  of  Sjiain.  Charles  Jnmcs 
Fox  in  liis  blue  coat  and  butf  waistcoat  bccunie 
a  great  favorite  with  t!:'  ( :  u  .\  ds  at  the  fair.  It 
displayed  its  sympathy  with  the  French  revolo- 
tlon  in  1792,  but  with  the  manlfestatfon  on  oc- 
casion of  the  trial  of  Queen  (Voline  (1820)  the 
popularity  of  the  fair  came  to  an  end.  It  was  re- 
vived to  some  extent  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  hot  in  1K38  all  it^  shows  were  prohibit- 
ed, and  oooordingly  tlie  giants,  dwarf^  real  lite 
serpents,  whirligigs,  swings,  rope-dancers,  fire- 
eaters,  conjurers,  and  wild  bc!ists  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
once  famous  fair  but  a  few  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
gingerbread.  (See  "Memoirs of  Bartholomew 
Fair,"  by  Uenry  Morley,  London.  1  «r>0.)  Fairs, 
however,  are  still  tlnurishing  in  Engiund  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  chiefly  sgricnitural.  A  fair 
is  held  at  Wey  hill,  in  Hampshire,  Oct.  10  of  evciy 
year,  where  there  is  a  greater  show  of  sheep 
than  at  any  other  fair  in  Great  Britain.  At  tiie 
August  fair  at  Ipswich  more  than  100,000  lambs 
are  annnally  sold.  At  the  same  place  a  great 
bnttor  and  cheese  fair  is  held  in  8ei>tcmbfT. 
The  greau-st  horse  fair  in  England  is  tliat  an- 
nually held  in  August  at  Horncastle,  in  Lincln- 
shire.  Several  thoasand  horses  are  exhibited 
here,  and  dealers  and  amateurs  resort  hither 
from  all  parts  of  Britain  and  the  continent,  and 
of  lato  from  the  United  States.  Yorkshire  has 
alw)  an  hn(»ortflnt  horse  fair,  particularly  for 
Yorkshire  hunt^  8affi>lk  horses  are  exhibit- 
ed at  the  celebrated  Voodbtldge  Lady-day  fiiir. 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  other  English  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets,  have  their  fairs.  A  great 
cheese  fair  is  held  in  April  at  Glouce^^ter.  The 
October  gathering  at  St.  Faith's  near  Norwidi 
is  the  principal  English  fair  for  Bootcb  cattfe. 
Fairs  were  held  at  Greenwich  at  Easter  and 
Whitsnutido,  which  attracted  large  cr<»wd9  of 
▼Isitors  from  London  to  partake  in  the  many 
amtipemcnts  that  were  to  bo  found  there,  also  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  fine  scenery  from 
the  park  and  its  neighborhood  ;  but  Green- 
wich Mr  was  suppressed  in  1857  by  the  police^ 
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it  luKTiDglMOOiiie  fhe  resoit  of  vfl»  aad  dissolote 

persons,  and  the  inhabitant?  having  complained 
of  it  as  a  nuisance.  Walworth,  Camborwcll,  and 
Pmkliflm  fairs  havo  also  been  flappreased  wiUiia 
tt  few  years.  Tho  most  important  mart  in  Scot- 
land for  cattle  and  sLeup  ia  Falkirk  fair  or 
tryst  The  largest  fair  In  Ireland  for  the  sale 
of  c^ttlft  nnd  ?liecj>  i'^  held  from  Oct.  6  to  9 
annually  at  Bailin;islue,  in  tho  counties  of  Gal- 
way  and  Roscommon.  About  12,000  head  of 
cattle  and  90,000  sheep,  tho  largest  proportion 
of  whioii  are  raised  in  Connaught,  aro  annually 
brought  to  this  fai  r, —In  France,  the  fair  of  Caen  Is 
still  celebrated  for  ita  trade  in  linen  and  carriage 
horses.  At  Alencon  tbere  is  an  annual  fair 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  saddle  horses.  The  fair 
of  Gaibrajr  is  held  annnally  in  August  in  a  sub- 
urb of  thai;  name  In  fhe  town  of  Fauusei,  and  waa 
founded  in  tho  llth  century  by  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy.  Tho  average  tranaoctiona  amount 
to  ftom  $3,000, 000  to  $4,000,000.  Abont  $800,- 
000  of  this  amount  U  in  goods  manufactured  at 
Bouen,  and  in  hides  and  katber,  and  the  rest  in 
otlmrlVanoheoiiiinoditiea.  A  largo  bone  f^b 
also  hold  BtGnibray,  where  tlio  value  of  tho  an- 
imals disposed  of  frequently  exceeds  $300,000. 
Bnt  Beoncdre  in  the  south  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fair  in  Frarn^o  I*^  Vu^gins  on  July  1  and  enda 
on  July  28,  the  bulk  of  the  bu8in&<i9  being  dono 
during  the  last  week.  Although  decreasing  iu 
importani^p.  U  is  t-till  visited  by  100, OOn  mer- 
cbanta  irom  all  partii  of  Europe,  Barbarv,  and 
the  Levant,  and  every  kind  of  mercban^iso  is 
to  be  found  here,  from  tlie  most  brilliant  Indian 
cashmere  to  the  commonest  piece  of  cloth.  Most 
oonspicnous  among  the  various  representatives 
of  ireooh  industry  are  the  cloUi  manufacturers 
€f  Elbeuf,  and  the  silk,  ribbon,  and  lace  manu- 
facturers of  Lyons,  St.  ttienne,  Avignun,  Nimea, 
and  Paris.  Guadeloapo^  Martinique  and  A^en 
«e  also  represented,  and  the  IVaaon  trade  in  so- 
p:ir,  (  I  fT  e,  indigo,  spices,  &c.,  finds  Ijere  an  im- 
portant outlet.  The liftir held duriogtbe middle 
of  September  In  the  paric  of  St.  Olond  fi  as 
numerou-ly  attended  by  tho  inhabitants  of  Paris 
aa  was  that  of  Greenwich  by  the  Londoners. 
The  fit r  abonnds  with  eroekery-raffling  bootha, 
gingerbread  stalls,  weighing  machines  with  the 
macription :  Amnt  et  apris  diner  toy  on*  combien 
m9U$pe9on*^  and  with  other  shows.  Conspicuous 
among  tho  shows  of  the  fair  of  1B58  was  "the 
taking  of  the  Malakoif,'^  and  among  the  visitors 
were  many  Zouaves  with  their  shaved  heads, 
baggy  breeches,  and  yellow  gaiters. — The  annual 
fairs  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities 
of  Holland,  are  scenes  of  great  pojiular  rejoic- 
ings. For  several  days  and  nlglits  tho  streets 
are  paraded  by  joyous  crowds,  and  tho  m- 
briety  of  the  Dutcii  yields  on  this  occasion  to 
the  most  boiaterooa  and  aproarioos  demonstra- 
tions of  joviality.  Tbeatrea  and  shows  of  all 
kiiid^  f  irm  the  staple  amu^^CMients,  and  among 
the  many  refreshments  sold  there  most  peculiar 
to  Hiilhuid  are  waftr>oakee,  a  sort  of  thin  oidce 
baked  in  an  \rm\  mould,  of  which  tho  consump- 
tiou  ia  enormous. — The  principal  £ur  of  Italy  is 


fhat  of  Sinigaslia,  in  the  Papal  Mei,  wUek 

is  annually  held  in  July  and  Angust,  and  at- 
tended by  traders  from  all  parts  of  central  and 
northern  Europe,  north  Africa,  and  the  Levant. 
Among  the  various  product«i  of  Italian  lud  i-frr 
which  change  hands  here,  silk  is  most  iiii{K)rt:int. 
Ftdra  of  leas  consequence  are  held  in  other  purta 
of  Italy,  fu?  well  as  in  Spain  and  Portupil.  Tit? 
most  famous  fair  of  Madrid  is  annually  held  on 
May  16,  at  tho  hermitage  of  San  Ii>idro 
Campo,  when  tho  grand  pilgrimage  and  festival 
of  San  Isidro  draws  thither  crowds  of  tho  popo- 
laUon.  The  great  Hungarian  fairs  are  heldchicrfj 
at  Pesth.  Four  times  during  the  year,  in  Mardi, 
May,  August,  and  November,  the  indnvtrial  pro. 
ducts  of  Hungary  aro  brought  }>ere  for  sale. 
Scarcolj  less  important  for  the  commerce  o( 
eastemEarope,  andmore  interesting  forthetnf' 
cllcr  and  observer  of  natiniui!  r  M^r  un'?,  are  the 
fairs  of  Bebroczin. — ^The  fairs  of  the  greatest 
European  importance,  howew,  ttrethowofGe^ 
many.  They  originate  1  t!i'  rc,  in  many  other 
oountrieSk  through  religious  festivals,  which 
caned  a  huge  oonoourse  of  people  together. 
Ilcncc  fairs  wore  called  KirchmtMfn,  cliurch 
fairs,  the  Gennan  word  Mc»Be  (fair)  being  denrgd 
from  mass.  There  are  4  towns  in  Germanj 
whose  fairs  enjoy  a  groat  reputation,  although 
many  fairs  are  held  elsewhere.  Tiio  most  pruin- 
inent  fairs  are  those  of  I>eipsic,  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Bronswict 
The  Leipsic  fairs  date  from  the  15th  century, 
and  are  the  most  celebrated.  They  aro  held  t 
times  annnally,  at  New  Year's,  Ea.Hter,  and  tbt 
ictL<  of  St.  MichaeL  Tho  New  Year's  fair  ti 
comparatively  unimportant  Tlie  Easter  fair  is 
celebrated  for  the  book  trade  which  centres  ia 
Leipsic,  and  the  value  of  the  books  wbieh  dtangi 
hands  here  frequently  exceeds  $6,000, 00^.  Tha 
total  value  of  the  goods  exohaoMd  b  estimated 
at  $50,000,000 ;  the  nomber  of  Tisiton  at90,W(k 
Peoplo  from  all  parts  of  the  world  coni^n  ^rald 
here^  and  many  Orientals  m^  be  seen  io  their  at^ 
five  oostnme.-~In  oentral  Roma,  268  m.  E.  K.& 
of  Moscow,  tho  world -famed  fair  ofyijuiN'o^s** 
rod  is  annually  held  for  8  weeks,  beginning  July 
1.  TbefldrwasfbraierlybddatMbeariev.iNitia 
181  wlien  that  town  was  destroyed  by  a  fira 
it  w  as  removed  to  Nyni-Novgorod.  It  is  visited 
by  from  800,000  to  400,000  dealers.  Thero  are 
more  iXmn  3,000  distinct  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
goods.  These  stalls  are  laid  out  in  repnlar  qoa^ 
ters,  a  particular  quarter  being  allotted  to  every 
special  class  of  merchandise.  In  one  silks  US 
on  sale,  in  another  tea,  iu  another  furs.  One  of 
the  most  imposing  quarters  is  that  where  the 
Siberian  iron  is  heaped  np  in  ponderous  piles. 
Tho  vessels  engaged  iu  taking  in  and  out  cargoes 
are  so  numerous,  that  tlie  waters  of  the  Oka  aii  l 
the  Volga  rivers,  at  tho  confluence  of  which  the 
town  is  situated,  are  literally  covered  by  ih* 
mass  of  shipping.  The  total  value  of  th*^  r-^^' 
broutrbt  to  the  fair  amounts  on  an  average  to 
$50,000,000.  At  the  Ihir  there  «*f  18W,  ^\  raoif 
goods  were  brought  than  iu  1B57,  and  not  rn'^"<5 
than      remained  unsold.   The  total  valae 
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ainonnt«<l  to  95,000,000  rubles,  of  wTiich  6?.- 
000,000  were  in  Russian  produce,  10,000,000  in 
Xoropcan  and  culoninl,  and  tho  remainder  in 
prodooe  from  Olunai  fMnda,  and  other  parts  of 
AsUl  Tn  Siberls,  an  amnial  fair  ia  held  !n  Kt- 
akhta,  near  tho  Chineso  frontier,  which  is  tho 

g'eat  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
hina.  Here  RoMlaa  fltn,  cattle,  lamb-skins, 
broadcloths,  coarse  linen,  bullion,  and  woollen 
goods  and  iron  wares  are  bartered  for  Chinese 
tea  and  silks,  and  other  produce  of  thu  lestial 
empire.  Largo  caravans  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
traders  meet  ererj  year  in  December  at  Chis 
fair,  which  has  existed  since  1727,  and  has  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  promote  tiio  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Tliero 
■re  also  many  small  fairs,  held  on  the  borders 
of  Ohina  and  Siberia,  where  the'Ohtnese  barter 
tea,  silkfl,  and  a  few  other  articles  for  some  of 
the  valuable  furs  of  tho  Cossacks.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, tho  Siberian  traveller,  was  present  at  one 
of  these  fiuTL  and  speaks  of  the  intense  gravity 
with  which  the  little  Imnds  of  traders  assembled 
in  the?c  wild  and  desolate  regions  enter  upon 
their  inercuiitilc  transactions.  There  are  many 
other  fairs  in  Rusaia.  The  total  value  of  gOOOl 
brought  to  all  Russian  fairs  in  lS5i  was  esti* 
mated  at  $150,000,000,  and  tho  value  of  goods 
sold  was  $100,000,000.— The  chief  fairs  of 
Turkey  are  those  of  Tenidge,  Vardor,  and 
SerreSf  the  former  eommendng  on  Dee.  8  and 
continuing  for  ahont  3  weeks,  and  the  latter 
on  March  21.  for  3  or  4  weeks;  of  Okri  (May 
8),  Varna  (May  23),  Philippopoli  (Ang,  27), 
and  £ski  Agra  (Not.  10),  each  of  which  lasts 
a  fortnight;  and  those  of  Tatar  Basa^  (Sept. 
15)  and  Tshaltadeh  (Nov.  6),  which  last  10 
days.  Conspicuous  among  the  various  traders 
•aaenibled  there  are  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
idaoa.  But  the  greatest  fidr  in  the  East  is  held 
at  Meeea  during  the  time  of  the  aonaal  pil* 
grima^sa.  Although  it  has  declined  from  its 
ancient  nuwnitudo,  tho  average  concourse  of 
pilgrims  ana  visitors  still  amounts  to  100,000. — 
The  largest  Indian  fair  is  held  at  tho  vernal 
eqninoz  at  Hnrdwar,  in  Saharunpoor,  a  famous 
resort  of  pilnriins  of  North  Ilindostan.  No 
Ibwer  than  200,000  to  300,000  persons  congre- 
gate there  eveiy  year,  and  erery  18th  year  the 
number  of  pilgrim*  nnd  visitors  fre<juently  ex- 
ceeds 1,500,000.  Thi^  lair  is  tho  great  focus  for 
tho  produce  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjaub,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Bokhara,  chiefly  consisting  of  horses, 
cattle,  camels,  Persian  driei'frnits,  spices,  drugs, 
shawls,  &c. — Apart  from  their  groat  commercial 
interest,  all  theso  fairs  presetit  curious  social  and 
national  characteristics.  Eastern  Uf^nnfoldsit- 
■elf  nowhere  with  greater  pictaresqoeness  than 
at  the  iUrs  held  daring  tho  pilgrimages  at  Meeea 
in  Arabia  and  at  Hurdwar  in  Ilincfostan.  No- 
where is  religion  blended  so  intimately  with 
commerce  as  during  these  annual  congregations 
In  the  East,  when  Brahmins  and  merchants,  der- 
Tises  and  hawkers,  symbols  of  faith  and  quack- 
eries of  trade  intermingle  in  fantastic  and  lively 
gronpe  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  decked 


ont  in  the  many  colors  of  their  national  cos- 
tumes, and  presenting  the  most  motley  contrasts 
of  characteristleai  Bo  we  find  Cminaae  and 
Bossian  life  represented  with  dagnerrentypic 
accnracv  at  tho  fair  of  Kiokhta,  in  Sibt-ria, 
wliilo  Nijni-Novgoro<l  eclipses  probaMy  all 
other  fairs  in  tho  picturesque  variety  of  Rua<iian 
and  oriental  costumes  and  habits  which  it 
exhibits. — According  to  Prescott's  *'  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  fairs  were  held 
in  tho  principal  cities  of  ancient  Mexico  ev- 
erv  6th  di^  (there  having  been  no  shops), 
wnieh  were  thronged  by  a  nonieroas  eon^ 
course  of  persons.  "A  particular  quarter  waa 
allotted,  to  each  kind  of  article.  The  transao* 
tions  were  conducted  under  the  inspection  at 
mugstratea  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
trame  was  earned  on  partly  by  barter,  and 

Jmrtly  by  means  of  a  regulated  currency  of  (lif- 
erent values.  Til  is  consisted  of  transparent 
quills  of  gold  dust;  of  bits  of  ttn,  cut  in  the 
rorm  of  a  T;  and  of  bags  of  cacao,  containing 
a  specific  number  of  grains."  Fairs  were  regu- 
larly lield  at  Azcapozalco,  not  far  from  tho  cap- 
ital, for  the  sole  of  slaves.  The  gatherings  in 
the  mailcelofTlasoala  were  a  sort  of  faint,  where 
pottery  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  the 
Dcst  in  Europe  formed  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  trade,  and  every  description  of  domestic 
produce  and  manofiictare  was  i>roaabt  there  for 
aale.  Bnt  the  gretttest  fldr  was  held  In  the  eitj 
of  Mexico.  The  visitors  there  were  estimated 
at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  Tho  city  then  swarm- 
ed with  a  motley  crowd  of  strangers,  tlie  cause- 
wajB  were  thronged,  and  the  lake  was  dark- 
ened by  eanoeafllnd  with  traders  floekingtothe 
great  tiangua.  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
throughout  the  vast  assembly.  A  court  of  12 
judges  sat  in  Oda  part  of  the  tianfvm,  clothed 
with  absolntenower, whieh  thej eieraisad with 
great  vigor.  10  Pre800tt*li "  Wrtory  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Pern"  it  is  stated  that  the  ancient  incns 
instituted  iUrs  for  the  facilitation  of  agricultural 
exchangeo.  Thaj  toolc  place  8  times  a  month 
in  some  of  the  meet  popoloos  places,  whera^  aa 
money  was  unknown,  a  mde  kind  of  oommeroe 
was  kept  up  by  tho  barter  of  j)roducts.  Those 
&irs  afforded  so  many  holidays  for  tlie  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Indnstriooa  laberer^—In  the  United 
States,  tho  most  important  fairs  are  thow  of  the 
U.  8.  national  a^^rieultural  society,  of  the  state 
agricultural  societies,  of  tho  Franklin  institnto 
at  Philadelphia,  mechanics'  institute  at  Boston, 
American  institate  at  New  York,  and  of  Tarteoa 
other  public  institutions.  Tliese  are,  however, 
merely  competitive  exhibitions  of  unimals  and 
industrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
diaracter.  An  anti-alaveiy  fair  is  annually 
lidd  at  Boston,  wMdi  te  attended  by  many  of 
the  opponents  of  tljo  system  of  slavery  :  and 
fairs  for  varions  cliaritahle  and  religious  pur- 
poses are  freqnently  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  which  the  greatest  possible  rariety 
of  articles  are  brought  together  by  donatloQ  or 
by  purchase,  and  tho  proceeds  of  their  aala  ap- 
plieid  to  some  specified  olgecC* 
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FAIR  HA  VEIL  a  Tillage  of  New  Haven  oo^ 
Conn.,  on  both  sioM  of  Quinopiack  riTer,  which 
separates  Ni 'a  uii  )><  ::i  East  Haven,  2  tn. 
from  tho  &tato  liOU»e ;  pop.  about  4XKX).  The 
chief  business  is  traosactod  on  the  Qoinepiaok 
river,  wliicb  expands  into  a  bay  extending  tip 
fruin  New  Haven  harbor.  There  are  i  ship  yorda. 
Thirty  vessel ^  uru  u'a  iied  in  Fair  Haven,  w  ith  a 
tooQ^ge  of  4,500.  fiome  are  in  the  Mediterrsp 
aean  aod  la  11m  Vesfc-India  trade ;  and  dorinc 
the  wint4?r  season  most  of  the  others  an?  en  paged 
ia  tho  oyster  irado  to  the  Chciiapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bays,  dec.,  and  in  the  summer  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Beaide  the  ovsten  broivhl  frna 
the  lODth,  Test  beds  are  pnirted  in  dn  ihallinr 
waters  at  tho  ino'ith  of  the  Quinpjnnck  and  in 
New  Uaren  harbor  in  the  iipriug,  mid  tak«n  up 
the  suceeeding  season.  Fidr  Baven  is  supposed 
to  be  more  extensivelv  engaged  in  the  oyster 
trade  than  any  other  piaoe  in  the  United  States. 
One  concern  disposes  of  luoro  than  200  cargoes 
during  a  season,  averaging  from  2,500  to  8,000 
bniihelj  each.  About  lialf  as  many  more  are 
!  7  o(1j  |»arties,  or  taken  up  from  the  beds, 
h-u  tliiit  Hi  uU  about  750,000  bushels  of  oysters 
are  used  in  tlie  trade.  Kegs  are  manufactured 
in  the  place  in  vast  quaatitiea  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  oyster  trade.  Tair  Haven,  as 
.  Well  as  New  Il.n  t  n,  i'j  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manui'aeture  of  carnages.  It  containH  5 
churches,  8  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist  The  growth  of  the  phioe  haa  been 
rapid  witfdn  tiM  Mat  ftw  years ;  imd  from  bdog 
merely  a  place  of  trade  and  report,  it  has  be- 
eome  an  elegant  and  tasteful  village,  with  many 
private  rcsidenow^  aorronnded  by  uteodTO 
yards  and  gardemu 
FAIBBAIBNT,  WtLLum,  an  K^iah  dvit  en> 

5ineer  and  machinist,  bom  in  Kelso  on  ilio 
'weedinl789.  Ue  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
•dooation  atKewcastle,  where  he  waa  employed 
in  a  coal  pit,  and  was  brought  up  as  an  engineer 
at  the  Percy  main  colliery,  where  lio  remained 
7  years.  In  1817  In:  commenced  busino-  -  a-^  a 
machine  maker  ia  Manchester.  For  upward  of 
20  years  his  firm  was  the  most  importantof  tba 
kind  in  >fnncbester,  undamongtheimprovetncnts 
he  inirodut  eJ  luay  bo  mentioned  simpler  con- 
trivances for  driving  the  machinery  of  factorie?, 
modifications  in  the  valves  of  steam  engine^ 
the  doabte>floed  boiler,  the  vae  of  tenniatea 
bndcets  in  water  wheels,  tho  invention  of  tho 
riveting  machine,  &c.  In  l&;i0-'31,  hi^i  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  iron  aa 
a  material  for  building  ahipa,  he  oonitraoted  a 
email  Iron  reanl,  whwh  waa  aQOoeaBfally  Unndb- 
ed,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
of  its  iL:lii>!>  in  England.  Subttequeatly  he  con- 
structed at  llillwiiU  many  vessels  of  the  largest 
^aa  of  tlie  same  material.  Ho  was  also  one  of 
the  itrat  to  attempt  batldings  of  iron.  As  a 
member  of  tho  British  auociation  for  the  ad- 
vaneen^nt  of  science  lie  has  (X)ntrihnted  to  its 
"Transactions,"  as  well  as  to  iliose  of  other 
learned  scientific  bodie?,  the  resulLs  of  many 
tnteresUng  experiments  on  the  comparative 


strength  of  hot  and  cold  Uaat  iron,  fromwUdk 
the  best  form  of  aeotiaii  for  inm  beams  and  the 

strength  of  various  materials  under  specific  ( :  ti 
ditious  have  been  determined.  His  experience 
in  the  iron  manufacture  caused  him  to  be  con- 
sul toil  witli  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Henai  strait ;  and  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Uodgkinson  lie  engaged  in 
a  number  of  experiment^  the  result  of  which 
bM  been  to  faitroduce  into  general  oae  wroogbt 
iron  phite  pirde  rs  in  ordinary  building  operations 
a-s  well  as  in  railway  engineering.  lie  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  lectur^  under  tlie  title  of 

UaeM  loformatKHi  Ibr  £oipneeia."  He  de- 
nverad  leotona  in  1S66  on  tte  **Be8iatanoe  of 
Tubes  toCoUapse,"on  the  "Floating  Corn  ifill 
for  the  Navy,^*  on  the  "  Progress  of  Mechan- 
ical Science,''  iic 

FAIRFAX  a  N.  £.  00  of  Ya.,  separated  from 
Md.  and  tho  district  of  Columbia  by  the  Potomac 
river;  area,  4-'}0  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  10,682, 
of  whom  8,250  were  alavee.  The  Occoquim 
river  tonobee  it  on  the  8.  W.  On  the  bank  of 
tho  Potomac,  in  thU  conntr,  and  15  jn.  below 
Wa'^bington  city,  stands  Mount  Vernon,  tlio 
residenco  of  George  Washington.  The  surface 
of  Fairfkx  oo.  is  generallv  hilly.  The  soil  in 
some  plaoea  is  aaidy,  ana  in  othen  is  nearlr 
worn  out ;  but  there  arc  many  fertile  and  well 
cultivat<?d  districts,  producing  good  crops  of 
grain  and  hay.  Cattle  are  raised  extensively. 
In  1860  the  county  yielded  207,681  bushels  of 
bdian  com,  66,  IM  of  wheat,  128,758  ponnda 
of  butter,  and  4.420  tons  of  hay.  Tlure  were 
16  chnrche«t,  1  newspaper  office,  and  'dBH  pupils 
attending  schools  and  academies.  Formed  in 
1742,  ana  named  in  honor  of  Lord  FaiiiiuE,  who 
owned  a  large  part  of  N.  £.  Vii^inia.  Valiw 
of  real  estate  in  185^  |A,868|Mr*  Coital, 
Fairfax  Court  House. 

FAIRFAX,  EnwAnn,  aa  Eoclish  i  t  f  the 
Eliziibetlian  period,  tho  translator  of  Tasso'a 
"  JerusiJcm  Delivered,"  born  in  Denton,  York- 
eld  re,  died  in  1(18:5,  in  tin  puish  of  Faysionc, 
His  £ather.  Sir  Thomas  FairCox,  was  oue  of  the 
notary  adventorars  of  the  time,  passed  bis 
youtli  in  European  wars,  nnd  wo-s  at  tlie  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527;  bat  the  son  was  s.tndions  in  his 
youth,  lived  in  the  country,  and  loved  the  soci- 
e^  of  book*.  The  traoslatkw  of  Tasso'a  epic,  by 
whieb  alone  bia  name  ia  remembered,  waa  mado 
in  his  youth,  uod  dedicated  to  Q^ifen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  long  enthusiastically  admirctl.  At\er 
long  neglect  its  popularity  has  revived  in  the 
prmsnt  oeotniy,  and  several  reoent  editiooa 
Dave  apMArad  In  England  and  the  United 
Stat-es.  Tho  last  Amcric  ui  edition  was  in  1855. 
He  also  wrote  a  pruee  work  on  demonology, 
still  in  manuscript,  a  "Hlatory  of  Edward  So 
Black  Prince,"  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Whitehall,  and  a  few  ec- 
logues. 

FAIRFAX,  TnojCAS,  baron,  grand-nenhcw  of 
the  preceding,  a  parliamentary  general  in  the 

civil  wars  uf  Cliarb  s  T  .  bom  in  Denton,  Ymk- 
6hire,JaD.  16U,  died^'ov.  12,1671.  Ho  studied 
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at  &L  John*s  ooUego,  Cambridge,  and,  after  tlie 
nuunier  of  his  ancestors  for  many  generations, 
nmislit  mUttaiy  adventure  in  foreign  campaigns. 
He  serred  as  a  volunteer  in  Holland,  under  the 

f  iirniiiand  of  Ivord  Vere,  whose  daughter  he 
allerward  married,  returned  to  England  in  1684 
or  1686,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  breaking 
Vatcf  the  war  in  1642.  With  a  wife  indined 
to  Presbyterianism,  and  a  futhor  actively  aud 
zealously  disatTccted  to  the  king,  Fairfax  did  not 
b«0itate  to  become  a  ohampioa  of  the  parlie* 
neat;  hat,  an  admlrar  ttt  HKMuvoby  In  uie 
stract,  he  took  tip  arms  only  in  defence  of  par- 
liamentary rights  against  a  single  oppreastve 
monarch.  When  the  king  retired  northward, 
endaeieboofc  nSringt^mm  far  hie  Mnaaat 
«  Yoric,  FUffiut  preMBtoo  Minwlf  to  lifin  at  th6 
head  of  a  raultiniil.:-  i>f  inn.nno,  iir;u  !!vu'  Mint  he 
would  desist  fr^^ui  i  ni'-ing  an  army  ngamst  his 
people,  and  wr  ul  l  r>  cum  and  hearken  to  his 
parliament  The  first  hostilities  took  place  in 
Yorkshire,  where  Fairfax  and  his  father,  wlio 
^M  re  nr-iv  ir  pecfivcly  Sir  Thomas  and  Ferdi- 
nando  Lord  Fairfax,  were  tiie  most  powerfU 
of  the  adhermta  ef  the  parliament ;  MM  eeoord* 
ingly  the  latter  recoiveu  a  commission  as  cmoral 
of  the  forces  in  the  north,  while  his  s^uu  wua 
appointed  general  of  horse  under  him.  They 
were  denottnced  as  traitors  by  the  earl  of  New- 
eiatle,  the  royal  eomnMiiderui  those  parts,  who 
was  in  turn  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parlia- 
ment. The  first  attempts  of  the  Fairfaxes  were 
not  soocessfal ;  they  were  defeate<l  in  several 
•nooimten,  and  completely  rdlited  in  u  attack 
upon  the  royalist  ftroee  nnder  the  ear!  of  New- 
eastle  at  Athorton  Moor.  The  first  parliament- 
VtJ  success  of  1644  was  the  relief  of  N&nt- 
wMli  fnCheshirev  besieged  by  Lord  Byron  wiUi 
an  army  of  Irish.  This  was  effecte<l  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  marched  fh>m  Lincoln- 
shire in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  engaged  and 
defeated  Byron  with  great  lose.  In  this  bat- 
tle Mook,  tne  fbture  restorer  of  the  monmshy, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentarians. 
Fairfax  returned  into  Yorkshire,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ills  father  defeated  at  Selby  Col. 
Bdlasia,  the  royalist  governed  of  York,  and  thea 
joined  the  Seotoh  army,  whldi  to  the  nomher 
of  20,000,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Levon, 
had  crossed  the  Ty  nc.  The  forces  of  Leven  and 
Fairfax,  united  with  the  eiil  of  lCuiilM8t«r's 
army,  in  which  Cromwell  wm  SH|)or«eDera], 
now  proceeded  to  hesi^  York,  where  tne  roy- 
alists had  betaken  themselves  ;  but  lienring  of 
advantages  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  ])roke  off 
tike  liege  and  took  np  their  position  at  Marston 
Ifoor,  8  m.  from  the  city.  Here  on  July  8  they 
were  attacked  by  the  cavaliers,  under  their 
abli  1.  i  L  nmonff  whom  was  Prince  Rupert. 
Thla  brilliant  geoend  dashed  In  npon  the  Scots 
on  the  left,  and  quickly  drove  them  off  the  field. 
Sir  Thomn«i  Fairfax  on  the  opposite  wing  gained 
a  temporary  eaccess ;  but  the  victory  was  de- 
cided only  by  the  steady  valor  of  the  republicans 
noder  GromwelU  Thie  deliaat  wee  a  Mow  from, 
wfakhthe  royel  OMnaeverMooMNd.  Tovk 


was  immediately  force  1  to  surrender,  and  Sir 
Thonai  qidekly  rediicc  l  th:.  remaining  royalirt 
fortresses  north  of  the  Trent.  The  passage  of  the 
seif-daiyine  ordinance  in  1 645  obliged  the  con- 
tvi;  ling  parliaiiiLTitary  generals  to  lay  down  their 
commissions;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  not 
only  for  his  services,  bnt  as  a  repreoenlative 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Presbyterian  ith 
tare^t,  wa.s  entitled  to  the  generalship,  received 
from  parliament  the  appointmentof  commander* 
in-ohiof  of  the  foroea.  He  immediitdly  moind 
to  IfOodoBi  wai  pivMntad  to  the  home  ofoom* 
mons  by  4  members,  was  comj  limrnted  by  the 

?>eaker,  and  rooeived  from  him  bis  coiumissiou. 
he  privilege  was  given  him  of  selecting  hia 
own  Mboro^nete  officers,  subject  only  to  tte 
approbation  of  pariument ;  and  on  April  8  he 
departed  for  "Windsor,  where  ho  hud  api  ninted 
the  general  rendezvous,  and  where  with  the 
-•ariafimee  of  Cromwell,  who  WM  Ue  BeatoBao^ 
general,  he  set  abont  new-modelling  the  army. 
On  June  14  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Nnseby. 
The  royalists  were  commanded  by  tlio  king 
in  person,  supported  on  right  and  loft  by 
Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  llMrmoaafce  Langdale. 
In  the  parliamentary  army,  Cromwell  was 
opposed  to  Langdale  on  thu  rigiit,,  Fairfax 
faced  the  king  in  the  centre,  and  Ireton  ei|- 
oooniered  Rupert  on  the  left  The  charge  of 
FHaee  Bnpert  asmal  ooidd  not  be  reriited  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  qnickly 
changed  his  side  of  the  eogagctncQt  into  a  chasoL 
detadMd  hlnudf  from  the  main  body,  and  did 
not  veappetr  on  the  field  of  battle  till  Faii£a 
and  Cromwen  bad  piereed  the  royalist  ranks  hi 
all  dirc(  'ii  tic,  and  the  day  was  lo^f.  The  per- 
sonal valor  of  Fairfax  was  especially  signalized 
in  this  battle.  He  was  constantly  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and  rode  about  bareheaded  after  his 
helmet  was  beaten  to  pieces.  Tie  now  quickly 
recovered  I^icester,Langp<>rt,  Hridui  wut.  r,  und 
Bath.  Briiitul  soon  surrendered,  and  the  speedy 
reduction  of  the  kingdom  followed,  FaiiwOm 
Cromwell  having  to  this  end  divide«l  their  force*. 
In  the  politics  of  the  dominant  jiarty  Fairfax 
had  now  to  play  the  difficult  part  of  a  cinccre 
advocate  of  monarchical  power.  He  seems  to 
bavo  been  led  on  I7  Cromwell,  and  to  have  been 
Iho  instrument  of  proieots  m  hose  depth  he  could 
"not  fathom.  In  Itiii  ho  marched  against  the 
last  remains  of  the  royalist  party,  and  annihi- 
lated it  at  Oolobester.  Hia  own  infloence  de- 
olined  as  that  of  CktmnraH  and  tlie  Independents 
Increased;  and  though  his  loyal  instincts  re- 
coiled from  the  Judicial  trial  of  royalty,  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  it.  His  own  name  was  even 
placed  first  on  Uie  list  of  regicide  judges;  but 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  was 
at  a  distance  while  the  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced aud  the  fatal  blow  struck.  Ue  however 
accepted  the  oommand  of  all  the  IbMMOf  Eof- 
land  and  Irc?nnd  under  the  new  government 
put  down  the  Levellers  In  Oxfordshire,  and 
composed  the  troubles  in  Hampshire.  ^Vli«  ;i  in 
1650  the  Soots  declared  for  Charles  II.,  he  re- 
IM  to  oMNh  agaiut  them,  nd  Md  down  hlf 
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commifision.  Ho  retired  to  his  ooantrj  seat  at 
Nun-Appleton,  Yorksliirc,  where  h©  passed  liis 
time  in  study  and  in  mral  ooonpetioas,  and 
prayed  for  tbe  refistablisbment  of  the  rojal 
family.  At  the  first  signal  given  hy  Monk,  wliirh 
offered  a  hope  of  its  r«Ktoratioii,  laiucd  innn 
his  retreat,  followed  by  a  body  of  gentry  and 
•a  Iriflh  brigado  whioh  lus  lepatation  had 
attnotod  from  die  nnln  of  ttw  Independent 
nn^iy  '^^^  ^Ik  having  entered  England,  Fairfax 
took  pos;«e8iiioa  of  York,  Jan.  1,'  1660.  Being 
elected  to  parliament  be  gave  his  consent  to  the 
seatontkm  of  the  nKMiandur  whioh  be  had  doM 
■o  much  in  dee^ying,  «id  wu  at  the  bead  of 
t^M'  ■iii  initteo  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king 
At  tiie  liugue.  He  nretsented  to  King  Charles 
the  horse  on  which  ne  rode  to  his  ooronfltkHi, 
after  which  bo  went  back  to  peaceful  oocnpa- 
tions  in  retirement.  Ix>rd  Fairfax  was  a  friend 
of  learning',  Mn  l  in  his  youth  devoted  much  at- 
teotioD  toantiquariaa  studies.  Diinog  the  ^iego 
of  Toric,  when  a  tower eontaialiig  many  ancient 
docnmcnts  was  blown  up,  ho  rewarded  tlu  sul- 
diers  for  bringing  him  riiiitiy  as  rould  be  found, 
and  employed  Roger  Dodsworth  to  copy  them, 
settling  npoa  him  an  annuity  of  X40  for  life; 
Utey  now  make  a  part  of  the  JUSmoiMlaMs  An^ 
fflieanum.  When  he  took  possession  of  Oxford, 
June  M,  1646,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  &et 
a  ffoard  over  Uie  Bodleian  library,  which  other- 
wM  in^t  bavo  beea  destrojred.  He  wrote 
anarranre  of  hta  earaerflNmi  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war,  not  intended  for  thopnblic  eye, 
butwhioli  was  published  in  under  the  title 
of   Short  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax." 

FAIRFAX,  Thomas.  6th  Baron  Fairfitt  of 
Cameron,  a  British  nobleman,  bom  abont  1690, 
died  at  Grei:i\vn}  dun  t.  near  Winchester,  Va., 
in  17B2.  Uu  was  educated  at  Oxford,  subse- 
quenily  held  a  commission  In  the  horse  gnardSf 
and  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  wit  and  man  of 
letters,  having  in  the  latter  capacity  contributed 
jMjme  j)apord  to  the  "iSpootator."'  A  disappoint- 
ment in  love  induced  him  to  abandon  tbe  gay 
world,  and  atraost  to  forswear  female  society; 
and,  probably  under  its  influence,  ho  visited 
Yirginia  in  173d  to  look  afWr  tha  large  estates 
he  had  inherited  fVom  his  motlier,  the  daughter 
of  Lofd  Culpepper,  governor  of  the  provinoe 
between  1680  and  1688,  and  which  the  htter 
had  acquired  partly  by  a  grant  from  Charles  II., 
and  partly  by  purcliiisc.  They  comprised  up* 
wavd  of  5,700,000  acres  lying  between  the  Po- 
tomM  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  Bhw  Biage,  fneloding  a  great  portion  of 
thr-  Slienandoah  valley.  Lord  Fairfax  was  so 
pleased  with  the  physical  aud  social  aspectd»  of 
Virginia,  that  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there.  He  erected  a  beautiful  seat 
called  Belvoir,  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Po- 
tomac, wlii  i  i-  he  lived  in  the  style  of  an  English 
country  gcotletuan,  engaging  in  fox-hunting  and 
other  field  sports,  and  dispensing  an  elegant 
hospitality,  in  1748  ho  made  the  acqanintancc 
of  George  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  16,  and. 
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him  to  mrvey  his  lands  lying  west  of  the  Blue 
Kidge.  This  wu:--  Ujl'  t'DiniiuMMx-iiicnt  of  an  in- 
timacy l>«tween  Fairfax  and  Waahiugtou,  which 
sorvived  all  diflerenoes  of  opinion  on  political 
subjects,  and  terininate<l  only  witli  tlir  m  ath  nf 
the  former.  So  favorable  Wuji  tbc  rcj  urt,  of 
"Washington,  that  his  employer  soon  after  took 
up  his  residence  at  Greeaway  Conrt,  situated  ia 
tbenddst  of  a  manor  ot  10,000  aerei,  about  IS 
miles  from  Winchester,  where  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  bo  lived  in  a  state  of  baronial 
hospitality.  lie  was  an  untiring  lover  of  the 
chase,  living  for  half  tbe  year  anrang  hia  dogi 
and  horses,  and  wae  in  the  habtt  of  eotertidning 
bis  fox-hunting  companions  with  great  liber- 
ality. Washington,  who  acquired  from  liim  hia 
taate  tat  hnntfaig,  was  frequently  hb  gntit  QntH 
the  commencent  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
regarded  his  opinions  with  deference.  Dnring 
the  panic  on  the  Virginian  fnsutiL:  after  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  Fairfax  organized  a  troop 
of  bone,  and,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Frcderb 
county,  rnllid  ont  the  local  militia;  and  wlirn 
advised  that  iiis  residcuco  was  exposed  lu  at- 
tacks from  hostile  Indians,  idthongh  in  his  CO  tit 
jear,  he  positiTeljr  refiised  to  l«ive.  During 
the  revolntlonaiy  war  be  adhered  to  tiie  royal 
canse,  but  so  popular  waa  he  with  his  neigh- 
bor<i  that  he  continued  to  live  unmolested  in 
Greenway  Court.  The  surrender  at  Yorktown 
deeply  wounded  hia  national  pridOi  and,  aoeofdp 
ing  to  tndttion,  waa  the  imnwfaito  eanee  of  hb 
death,  which  happened  soon  after.  Tlie  gener- 
ositv  of  Lord  Fairfax  is  exemplifled  in  the  suiv 
render  of  liis  large  estates  in  England  to  his 
brother,  and  in  his  frequent  ^fta  M  Janda  to  hia 
poor  neighbors  in  Virginia. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  name  of  counties  in  3  of 
the  United  Sutea,  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Conn., 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Ilonsatonic  river,  S.  E.  by 
I^)!.  ^-  I-l:it»d  Bonnd,  and  W.  by  the  stiite  of  New 
York.,  Jiiea,  Ci7  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  r)[(,775. 
It  has  excellent  harbors  all  jilong  the  coast,  and 
contMos  several  important  commercial  i>ort8. 
Tbe  Ilooiatonie  ia  navigable  by  steamboats,  and 
tiupplios  valuable  water  power.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  con.«iderably  diversiHtMl ;  in  the 
N.  and  W.  it  is  hilly ;  in  the  8.  and  E.  nearly 
JeveL  The  ac^  ht  sood,  and  produces  grain, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  In  1850  it  yielded  350,603 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  276,916  of  oats,  381,158 
of  potatoes,  88,238  of  buckwheat,  72,010  tons 
of  hay,  and  1,086,786  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  128  churches,  and  9,051  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  is  ^versed  by  rail- 
mads  from  New  Yoik  to  S'lv.  Haven,  and  from 
Bridgeport  to  Albany.  Capitals,  Fuirtield  and 
Danbury.  II.  A  central  district  of  S.  C^ 
bounded  S.  W.  by  Hroa<l  river,  and  N.  H  by  the 
Wfttereo  ;  area,  G8U  svj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  21,404, 
of  whom  U,24(l  were  .slave;*.  It  is  traversed 
by  2  railroadai  ooonecUng  it  with  Charleston  and 
other  points,  has  an  uneven  surface,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  suitable  for  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoc«.  In 
l»oO  it  produced  18,122  bales  of  cotton,  52'J,461 
bodieli  of  Indian  ooca,  80^M8  of  wheat)  47,2^7 
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9t  oats,  and  65,669  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
wtn  9r  diwtUM,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  999 

papils  attending  schools  nn<}  nrKlomics.  Capi- 
tal, Winngborougb.  III.  A  ceuiral  CO.  of  Ohio, 
with  a  surface  tlivoreified  by  hills,  olaios,  and 
rolling  lands,  and  a  soil  of  great  fertility;  area, 
490  sq.  m. ;  pop^  in  1850,  80,264.  It  »  inter* 
s<:'ctcd  bv  tho  Ohio  and  Ilocking  canala,  and  the 
Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  railroad^  and  is  drained 
bj  the  head  stream  of  Hockhocking  river,  and 
tgraevand  wauU  enekSi  Limestone  and  free- 
iiMM  mn  AmndmaL  Id  1808  there  were  pro* 
dneaA  1,858,SC2  bushels  of  Indian  con.,  and 
089)187  of  wheat.  In  1850  tbero  were  98 
ohoittheH,  5  newspaper  offices,  and  6,140  pnpUs 
attending  pnblio  schools.  Capital,  Laacaater. 

FAIRFIELD,  formerly  the  shire  town  of 
Ikirfiell  <  o  ,  Conn.,  (situated  on  Long  l8land 
sonnd,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
railroad,  29  m.  flrom  New  Ilaveti  and  54  from 
New  York  ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Since  Uridge- 
port  has  bccoino  a  city  at  tho  termination  of 
the  Naugatuck  and  TTuusatonio  railroads,  it  has 
abeorbed  UQcb  of  the  business  which  formerly 
centred  In  lUtileld ;  and  to  aeeonmiodate  toe 
public,  the  county  buildings  and  offices  hnvo 
aim  been  transferred  to  Bridgeport.  The  vil- 
lage is  half  a  mile  from  the  sound,  principally 
OB  ona  broad  atreet  and  in  the  vleinUj  are 
apadoos  hoteb  for  the  aeeonunodatlon  ofrMt- 
ars  dnring  the  Rnininer.  The  village  of  Green- 
field, in  which  Dr.  Timothy  Dwigl^t  resided,  is 
in  this  township.  About  1^  m.  E.  of  Fairfield 
village  is  Black  Rock,  one  of  Uio  finest  harbors 
in  Connecticut,  aoce«nble  fbr  large  vestels  at 
aU  limes  of  tho  tide.  Ship-buildinfj  is  carric<l 
en  at  this  place.  About  2  in.  W.  of  Fairtieid, 
at  Uie  month  of  Mile  river,  is  the  borough  and 
harbor  of  Southport,  in  wliich  are  a  bank, 
several  churches,  and  iMlucationid  in<(titutions. 
Much  of  the  business  and  enter]  rj-e  i  f  Fairfield 
are  centred  in  this  borough.  Fairfield  was 
aetHed  in  1639  by  8  or  10  families  from  Wind- 
sor, and  woA  incorporated  in  lfi4fi,  when  it  took 
iLs  present  name,  liaving  previously  borne  the 
Indian  name  Uncowa.  In  1771'  itwaalnmiad 
by  the  British  under  Gov.  Tryon. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  post  vilhige  and  oapttd  of 
Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  situated  on  Big  Cedar  creels, 
and  connected  by  a  plank  road  with  Burlington, 
00  m.  distant;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  1,600. 
It  b  a  proaperoaa  trading  plaoe»  and  one  of  the 
most  important  Interior  towns  of  the  state.  It 
is  tho  scat  of  a  branch  of  the  s^tato  university, 
and  contains  a  female  seminary,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  a  land  office. 

FAIRHAVEN,  a  township  of  Bristol  co., 
Mass.,  on  Buzzard's  bay,  56  m.  S.  E.  from  Bos- 
ton ;  pop,  in  la'JS,  4,693.  The  principal  village, 
from  which  the  township  is  named,  is  built  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Acnshnet  river, 
ofiposite  New  Bedford,  with  whidi  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  ferry.    The  river  ex- 

Eonds  between  llie  two jdaces  into  a  fine  liar- 
or,  about  1  m.  wide.  The  wlutde  fistiery  is  the 
pffiBoipal  IwriiKwi  «f  tba  town,  and  in  1865 


there  were  engaged  in  it  46  vesseto  bdoogiiM 
to  Frirhaycn,  with  an  agregate  burden  or 
15,632  tons,  and  a  complement  of  1,824  hands; 
capital  employed,  $l,«20,ai>4;  spenn  oil  im- 
ported, 95,628  galls.,  valued  at$150,829;  whale 
oil  imported,  6C^622  galls.,  valued  at|399,61S; 
whale  hone  Impiirted,  243,448  lbs.,  valved  at 
$94,917.  The  town  also  contained  2  cotton 
mills.  1  brass  foundery,  1  paper  mill,  and  2  soap, 
candle,  and  oil  factories ;  capital  employed  m 
manufiaetnring,  $103,700 ;  annual  product, 
$288,168;  hands  employed,  111.  In  1858  it 
had  11  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 

Segationa],  1  Friends',  8  Methoditst,  2  Second 
Ivent,  and  1  Unitarian),  a  high  school,  a  bank, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod 
ndlroad  terminatefl  here,  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  the  Xew  Bedford  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  railroad,  Fairhaven  communicatee 
with  Bo.<iton. 

FAIRIES.  Wbetbor  the  fairy  mythology 
arose  spontaneously  lu  Europo  in  the  age  of  tlie 
troubadours,  or  was  a  relic  or  ancient  Celtic  and 
draidical  aoperstilion,  or  iMlonged  to  the  old 
paganism  of  Boandtnam  and  northeni  Germany, 
passing  thence  southward,  es])ocially  throng 
the  ^Normans,  or  was  dcrivtid  from  the'  Orient 
through  the  Spanish  Moors  and  the  crasaderi^ 
are  aneitiMia  wnioh  antiqoarias  and  eritioa  htm 
not  Dean  able  fidlf  to  detemiiM.  The  fiqrt  or 
iairies  f  Fr.  /7/',Rer.  Fw,  JU/ata),  under  rnanifokl 
names  and  with  various  local  or  national  diver- 
sities, may  be  traced  in  tho  popular  traditions 
and  romantic  literature  of  Europe  from  the  12th 
eentnry,  appearing  first  in  the  Ktbelungenlied 
and  tho  miKiun  >  =  of  rhivalry.  It  is  probable 
that  they  wore  origiuolly  an  invention  of  Ceitio 
fiuicy ;  but  if  ao^  tbe  conception  of  their  natare 
and  functions  was  modified  and  enriched  in  the 
early  middle  ages  by  admixture  from  foreisn 
sources,  cliiiflv  from  the  iScandinavian  myuM 
of  dvergar  or  dwarfs,  and  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  fictions  of  peris,  ^jinns,  and  other  genii. 
Tho  Hindoo-Persian  tale  of  the  "Garden  of 
Knowledge,"  written  in  India  by  YnAyel-fillah 
about  1G50,  containa  peris,  who  nearly  resemble 
the  £^es  of  WMtern  romance.  Even  tho 
elaaiio  Hi  eamptftm,  the  sylvana,  satyrs,  and 
fauns,  may  have  been  blended  with  them.  In 
the  roost  limits  sen^  of  the  term,  the  fairies 
are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  elriB.  except 
that  th^  belonged  more  pecniiarljr  to  tlie  Brit* 
isli  Ides  and  to  Iraace,  ana  the  latter  to  the  Tea- 
tonic  nations.  They  were  freakful  little  crea- 
tures of  pr«:ternatural  power,  familiar  to  rustics 
long  before  they  were  celebrated  in  romao^.  In 
the  most  general  sense,  they  embraee  nearly  all 
the  characters  of  the  romantic  medinval  myth- 
ology, as  t lie  elves,  dwarfs,  trolls,  norns«  nissea, 
kobolds,  brownies,  nedcs,  stromkarls,  undines, 
nixes,  salamanders,  goblini,  iKAgobtina,  ponkea, 
banshees,  kelpie?,  pixies,  mo«:s  people,  good  peo- 
[lie,  good  neighl'ors,  men  of  peace,  wild  women, 
and  white  ladies.  Fairie>  ;i[  [  car  in  the  ro- 
mances of  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  espedal- 
ly  in  Aai*  k  WtU^  the  lateit  of  tliau,  and  in 
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greater  brilliancy  and  power  in  those  of  Charle- 
and  bis  paladins.  Tho  earliest  of  tlio 
miMUloe*  of  obivalrv  probably  it  tb»t  of  Lauc«- 
lot  da  Lm,  one  of  ue  kin^ti  of  Ae  Toand 
table;  atid  tlio  wondorfal  beauty  and  aVUl  of  the 
IU17  Virisim,  ibe  lady  of  the  loku,  wiio  had 
iMHned  the  art  of  enchantment  from  Merlin, 
•re  ikmoQS  in  the  annals  of  ibmale  tieaoheiT. 
Lancelot,  cdocrted  by  her,  ooneefred  ni  ardotfe 
fiiT  ( "(-iiovra,  tljc  wife  I'f  I'iriL' Ai-tlmr, 
aad  drew  upon  himself  all  kiuda  of  iniiifurtunes 
by  diaddaitig  the  Moi^ana.  The  ftirlee 
of  early  romanoe  seem  to  have  been  only  mor- 
tals endowed  with  sapematural  powers,  and 
thoy  did  not  ius-suine  their  manifold  f^rott'St^no 
oharaoterbtica  as  diatinot  ^cies  till  some  of 
tfie  Telated  elements  of  variotis  mythologies  had 
been  confotinde<l  in  the  j><)pular  mind. — The 
dwarla  and  elves  figure  as  diminutive  creatures 
in  the  Eddas  and  the  whole  bo<ly  of  Somdiiui- 
Tlan  Mgaa,  the  former  beUig  often  violent  and 
naligoant,  the  laMer  aportiTe,  fond  of  daaeliigv 
visible  only  to  children  born  on  Sunday,  often 
usefal,  mid  sometimes  mischievous.  The  3 
great  noms  named  Udr,  Verthandi,  and  Skolld 
(natt|iirei«ii^  and  fiitar»)  were  the  8oandiut> 
Ymn  Parem  or  deeHntea,  roHng  the  evente  of  lUik 
Tfir'  ni-  0=?  were  domestic  fairies  of  Xorway, 
reseniblmjj;  tho  ko1>oUUof  Gcnuany  and  bruwa- 
ies  of  Scotland,  fond  of  frolicking  by  moonlight 
and  driving  in  sledges  in  the  winter,  and  skilled 
in  mnsio  and  dancinp.  Every  church  had  its 
Hi's  called  t'u-  klrl.c-i  im,  that  looked  after  pro- 
priety of  munners,  and  puoitthed  misconduct. 
The  rivers  and  \akw  of  northern  Europe  were 
inhabited  by  necks,  stromkarls,  and  other  beings 
similar  to  mermen  and  mornuiidft,  or  to  the  kel- 
piea  of  Scotland,  who  woTis  tunmionly  renowned 
M  moaiciaoa,  playing  on  harps  the  melody  of 
whidi  operated  on  all  nature,  and  wlm  waM 
teach  their  art  to  any  person  that  presentetl 
them  with  a  black  Iamb. — Among  lh*s  nuiuer- 
oos  objects  of  German  popular  superstition  are 
dwarlh  and  elveai  wild  women,  kobolde,  md 
Bliet  or  water  miritA.  The  dwaHSi  are  ealled 
also  the  still  i)eopio  nnd  the  little  people,  and  have 
their  abode«i  underground  and  in  the  clefts  of 
mountains,  visiting  the  anrface  of  the  earth 
only  by  night;  they  can  make  thenMeWee  in- 
visible  and  pass  through  rodn  and  walls,  and 
are  generally  silent  and  beneficent  to  men. 
The  *'  little  wighta  "  are  a  species  of  dwarfs  of 
-  aonthem  G«nnany,  about  f  of  an  ell  high,  ap- 
pearing as  old  men  with  long  beards,  dressed 
like  miners  in  leather  aprons,  and  bearing  lan- 
terns and  a  smith's  tools.  They  announce  the 
death  of  a  miner  by  knocking  3  times.  The 
forests  of  Germany  are  haunted  by  nameNma 
kinds  of  dwarfs,  littl:^  Ur;.:or  than  elves,  prny 
and  old-lookinf:,  hairy  und  ciad  in  moss.  Their 
great  enemy  is  the  wild  huntsman,  who  chases 
them  by  night  with  a  pedc  of  ghoatlv  hoandL 
The  German  wild  women,  Kke  the  elf  maida  «f 
Scandinavia,  arc  bcantifnl  and  devout,  with  fine 
flowing  hair,  and  their  chief  hannt  is  the  famed 
uoontdnWimderberf,  00  the  moor  near  Salts- 


huTj,.  This  mountain  is  Baid  to  be  hollow,  and 
to  contain  i);il!iccs,  churches,  monasteries  f,'ar- 
deDa,aodB{uriugsof  goldand«lver.  Beside  the 
wild  women  there  five  In  Itlittle  men,  who  guard 
tba  treasures,  and  go  forth  at  midnight  tho 
eathodral  of  Saltzburg,  where  they  perform  their 
devotions;  giants,  who  u^d  to  frequent  the 
dbiuroh  of  Gr&dich  and  exnort  the  pecple  to  n 
filona  nib;  and  ^e  emperor  IiVederie  narDerema, 
with  gi)l(L  ri  f  rown  and  sceptre,  and  a  l;;i'_'l  fly 
retinue,  whoae  gray  beard  hm  twice  encompass- 
ed the  table  it  wmeh  he  sita,  and  when  it  luis  a 
third  time  grown  roond  it  the  end  of  tho  world 
will  take  place.  Tho  fair  maiden  who  figures 
in  the  legini  1  f  the  Oldenburg  horn  wjis  a  wild 
woman.  Kobolds  are  fairies  that  become  do- 
mestic servants.  When  about  to  attach  him- 
self to  a  family,  the  kobold  throws  chips  into 
tho  houst^!  and  dirt  into  the  milk  vessels.  If  no 
notice  bo  t;ikcn  of  this,  ho  conies  and  stays  in 
the  house,  f  amotu  among  kobolds  are  Uinid- 
mann,  wboae  hiatory  waa  written  hy  Feldmann; 
H"k1,  i:rn  r  r  T.ittlo  TIat,  so  n.amcd  because  he 
always  wore  a  little  felt  hat  down  over  his 
face;  King  Goldemar,  the  intimate  friend  ot 
NeveHqg  vonUatdenbeiv;  ttud  the  naked  man- 
niUna,  who  till  the  preacnt  eentnry  were  be- 
lieved to  perform  domestic  exploits  at  Cologne. 
Tho  nixes  inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  the  male  is 
like  «  aun*  eseept  that  he  has  green  teeth  and 
always  wean  a  green  hat;  and  the  female  ap- 
pears nnlformly  as  a  beantiftil  maiden.  They 
have  a  magnificent  subaqueous  abode,  whither 
they  sometimes  convey  mortals ;  on  snnny  days 
they  eomb  their  golden  loclcs  in  the  branches 
of  trees;  and  they  may  be  soen  dancing  on  the 
surface  of  tho  water  previous  to  the  death  of  a 
person  by  drowning.  They  figure  in  niiiltitodea 
of  German  stories. — ^Tlie/af«,  or  Italian  fairieSi 
first  appear  prombiently  in  literatare  In  the  Or- 
Jamlo  innwmorato  of  Hoiardo.  There  the  Fata 
Morgana  (the  Morgana  fairy)  is  mentioned,  the 
powerful  sister  of  King  Arthur  and  pupil  of 
Merlin,  fiunooa  for  her  enobantnient8»  for  the 
trldka  that  she  nlayed  her  aiater4n-Iaw  Genevra, 
and  for  l>eing  believed  to  be  tho  cause  of  tho 
mirage  of  the  strait  of  Messina,  to  wliicli  Iter 
nanie  is  given.  There  also  figures  tho  beautiful 
fiiivaneUa,  who  raised  a  tomb  over  Naroissus,  and 
then  dhMHved  away  into  a  foontain ;  the  white 
and  black  fairii  the  protect res><>s  of  Gnidone 
and  AquihtMi'  ,  and  Alcina,  the  sister  of  Mor- 
gana, mIu  irried  off  Astolfo.  Some  of  these 
reappear  in  the  Orlando  fnrioto  of  Ariosto,  but 
the  Amadifji  of  Bernurdo  Tasso  present*  tho 
fairies  in  greater  number  and  sjilendor  than 
elsewhere  in  Italian  poetry.  They  are  styled 
todlAffently  moff^t  inianmMj  wfata^  and  pro- 
minent among  them  are  Morganetta,  Nivftto, 
and  Carvilia,  the  3  daoghters  of  Morgan;i.  All 
the  fairies  and  witches,  according  to  Ariosto,  are 
anl^eot  to  the  redoabtaUe  Demogor^o,  who 
haa  a  splendid  paHatial  temfle  hi  the  Himalaya 
tnotmtjilns,  whoro  every  5tn  year  lie  sninmona 
them  to  appear  before  him  and  give  an  account 
q(  thcif  aonmiit— The  nuMt  cdiobiMted  SfMnfadi 
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birj  is  ib»  duende  or  tratgOy  a  douMttfo  sprite, 

often  mentioned  in  Spanisli  literature.  Caldo- 
lon's  comedy  La  dama  diuntU  is  founded  on  the 
flajfol  tricks  of  a  lady  who  personates  the  du- 
ende  to  the  mystitication  of  her  lover  and  of  her 
own  family, — The  fairy  lore  of  France  resembles 
that  of  England,  and  oomq)onds  in  many  re- 
flects with  that  of  Germany,  The  fee»  or  fairies, 
vA  tbe  lutiiu,  gobelin*,  or  goblins,  answer  to 
tbe  Gothic  kobolds  and  niases.   The  fonner  are 
ktndsome  in  person,  dance  in  circles  or  falr^ 
digs  by  night,  haunt  solitary  springs  and  grottos, 
Dount  and  gallop  strange  horses,  sitting  npon 
tiwneek  And  tying  together  locks  of  tbe  mane  to 
ftm  stimpe,  always  bring  Inok  by  their  pres- 
Mce.  and,  like  the  fairies  of  most  countries, 
vere  believed  to  preside  at  birtba,  to  lore  yooo^ 
dbOdren,  to  giro  them  preeeDte,  and  to  eted 
tkm  awny,  leaving  instead  their  own  fairy  off- 
q>riji2,  wliich  were  called  changelings,  and'were 
•Willy  most  beantiftal  In  oonntenanoe  and  nraet 
eril  in  j  roj  on^^itii-M.    In  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
\xsx\is  the  forest  of  Brezeliande,  near  Qnentin, 
in  Brittany,  was  thought  to  contirin  tbe  tomb 
of  Merlin,  and  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  the  fairies. 
Tbe  white  ladies  were  Norman  fairies,  and 
eltea  malignant.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
»ttache<l  to  certain  prcat  families,  in  whose 
iffaira  they  interfered,  sometirncs  for  good, 
•oinetimes  foreviL  Thawhite  la<ly  of  Avenel  in 
Sir  Waltor  Scott's  romance  of The  Monastery" 
is  aa  iubtaiKO  of  this  kind.    The  lutint  or 
goblias  were  playful   and   malicious  elvers 
proebing  children  and  maidens,  twisting  their 
nair  into  inexplicable  knots  wlicn  they  were 
a«leep,  and  delighting  to  jKjrplcx  peasants  and 
to  bring  them  into  difficulty.   Melusina,  the 
■wst  renowned  of  French  fairies,  was  married 
to  Raymond,  count  of  Lnsignan.    She  was, 
however,  truly  desoribad  as  ange  par  la  fi- 
fvre,  et  terpent  par  U  rmt$^  and  exacted  fh>ra 
ler  hnshand  an  oath  that  lio  would  never  see 
Won  Saturday.  After  hanog  borne  to  him 
Nvcnl  ehfldren,  aha  was  at  length  sorpiiKd  by 
kim  in  a  bath  on  Saturday,  transfiptircd  into  a 
mermaid,  her  true  shaM,  when  she  flew  from  tbe 
ctatle  widi  waiHng  and  lamentatloii,  in  obedienoe 
to  a  decree  of  destiny  that  she  should  flit  nhoot 
tbe  earth  in  pidn  and  suffering,  as  a  spectre  of 
tbe  night,  until  the  day  of  doom.  It  was  beliered 
tbit      Appeared  near  the  rastlo  of  Lusignan 
in  roooming  dress,  and  uttering  piercing  lamen- 
tationa,  whaoever  a  lord  of  Lusignan  or  a  king 
France  was  about  to  die.    The  traditions 
wnccming  her  were  collected  by  Jean  d'Arras 
Mar  tbe  dose  of  the  14tli  eentniy.   One  of 
we  chief  articles  of  accusation  against  the 
■■H  of  Orleans  was  that  she  resorted  to  a 
foantain  of  the  fiuries  to  see  her  visions;  and 
nBrittany  there  are  still  fountains  regarded  by 
ftanitives  as  sacred  to  the  fairies,  and  believed 
•  lometimes  change  into  gold  or  diamond  the 
Mod  that  is  inserted  into  them,— The  fairies  of 
Mgland  were  first  called  elves,  and,  though 
ofren  niLnlioned  before  in  romances,  assumed 
DMwt  prominent  place  in  poetry  ia  the 
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reign  of  EliairtM^.  Obaneer,  in  his  of 

Bathes  Tale,"  charged  the  monks  and  friar.s 
-with  having  expelled  the  fairies  from  the  land 
Iqr  their  Ti^lanee: 

te  slis  Aam  sftte  kimr  Artoor, 
OTwhlab  tbat  Bwtotu  kbekea  gret  bonouL 
AO  WW  tbIsUad  fkiUUled  oflberle; 
Th«  •If-ooeM  with  hrr  Joljr  ooiB|Minl« 
Danced  nil  oft  in  manr  n  frreoa  nMMu 
Thia  wu  Uw  old  opinion  as  I  rade; 
1  »poke  of  many  humlrfd  yer*»  afti. 
,        But  now  can  no  nmn  see  non  rlve.i  mo. 
For  now  the  gr»'to  charltoe  ami  prayorea 
Of  limltoarea  an<l  olhrr  hi»Iy  freros. 
That  serchen  every  lan'l  and  every  *trctn«, 
A%  tlilkko  as  motes  in  the  <uinni'-bfin»«, 
Blusaint;  tialles,  chauibr«>a,  klcboncA,  and  boa  rat, 
Cit«ea  and  bur^hea,  caatles  hlgb«<,  and  toiirai^ 
Tbmpra  and  brniea,  abepenca  and  dalrioa, 
TLls  inaketh  that  there  ben  no  bCrles. 

Somewhat  later,  in  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  YI, 
lUrlea  fonn  mneh  of  the  niaohfaiery  of  the 

metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Launfal,"  one  of  tho 
knights  of  the  round  table,  written  by  Thomas 
Ohestra.  Theflidriesof  the  "Faery  Qaeeo'*of 
Spenser  and  those  of  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  are  not  tho  same.  The  former  are  stately 
helngB,  typical  of  the  moral  virtues,  with  tniti 
borrowed  from  tho  Italian  fairy  niytholoay, 
dwelling  in  enchanted  castles,  surrounded  oy 
courts  of  knights  and  ladieei,  and  ruling  over 
extensive  kingdoms,  Sliakespearo  adopted  tho 
elves  and  pixies  of  popular  superstition,  with 
their  diminutire  stature,  fondness  for 
love  of  cleanliness,  and  child-stealing  propensi- 
ties, formed  them  into  a  commnnity  ruled  over 
by  Oboron  and  Titania  or  Qneea  Mabv  and  gave 
immortality  to  "*  that  merry  wanderer  of  the. 
night,"  Puck,  alias  Robin  Goodfcllow,  alias 
Hobgoblin.  Tho  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jesta 
of  Robin  Goodfellow"  (printed  by  the  Percy 
society,  1841)  was  originally  published  in  the 
nge  of  Shakespeare,  and  furnishes  tho  first  rec- 
ords of  this  mtBohievous  son  of  a  fainr,  who 
**fh)m  hag^bred  irflrHn*s  time**  had  been  nmooa 

for  his  pranks.  Corresponding  to  him  are  tho 
Kubezahl  or  Number  Nip  of  German  fairy  lore, 
the  Olnrieanne  of  Mand,  tbe  Enlenspi^p^  of 

Germany,  and  the  IIowlopl;i.ss  or  Owlcspeij^ 
of  Scotland.   Ben  Jonson  refers  to  Mab  as 

,  .  .  tb«  mtatreaa  CU17, 
natdott  alikttr     tks  dalqr; 
Aad  eaa  hnt  or  Mp  tb*  ebuniuig 
As  the  pleats  without  dl»e«mlnR. 
Bba  tbat  pinebn  country  wenclMS 
If  tbejr  rub  not  clean  their  b«n«hea, 
And,  with  flutrper  nail,  remembert 
When  tb«y  rake  not  up  tbcir  «iBbni| 
Bat  if  so  they  chance  to  feaatkH^ 
lo  a  aboc  abo  tlropa  a  tester. 

Drayton  and  Ilerrick  excel  among  tlie  minor 
Ripilh  poets  in  tlieir  happy  use  of  the  fairy 
mythology, — The  median-al  fairy  lands  aro  of  8 
kinds:  those  that  are  placed  iu  the  ocean,  like 
the  castle  and  ide  of  Avalon,  the  abode  of 
Arthur,  Oberon.  and  tho  fairy  Morgana,  mort 
fully  described  in  tho  old  French  romance  of 
Ogier  le  Dantn$  ;  those  that  He  within  the  earth, 
like  the  pakce  of  Pari  Banou,  one  of  which 
is  finely  described  in  the  old  English  romance 
of  "Orfeo  and  Ileurodia;"  and  those  wliich  are 
iitiiate  **ia  wildameia  among  tbe  holtis  haiiy," 
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like  Oberoa^s  realm  of  Mommnr,  one  of  irhich 
mpem  in  Ite  fomance  of  "  Sir  ThopM.**— 
ImpopnlAr  saperatition  of  the  middle  ages  At- 
tribotec  many  natural  phenomena  to  the  agencj 
of  the  fairies.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  tlioy 
were  believed  to  shoot  at  cattle  with  arrows 
htafloil  with  flint  stonesi,  and  thus  to  bewitch 
dMna;  and  the  small  arrow  bends  of  the  abo- 
rigine Irish  are  known  to  country  people  and 
antiquaries  as  elf  arrows.  Tlic  iynU/atuus  was 
t«nned  the  elf  firai  other  lominoiu  appearaaoea 
hSTf  •pwln,  molea  or  other  defects  on  the  per^ 
Bnn  fairy  nips  or  elvish  marks,  nnd  a  mntfed 
lock  of  hair  io  the  nock  an  ell"  lock. — The  earli- 
aat  oollection  of  European  fairy  stories  in  proae 
waa  the  Itnlion  IfotH  Fiaeevoli  of  8tr«Miok 
(Venice,  155(').  The  heat  ItaMan  eoUeoooa  fa 
the  Pentamerone  of  Giarabattista  Basile  (Naples, 
1687;  translated  from  the  Neapolitan  by  W.  E. 
Taylor,  London,  1866^.  It  is  full  of  learned  al- 
lusions and  keen  satire,  and  designed  for  the 
amusement  only  of  grown  persons.  Near  the 
end  of  tho  17th  century  the  ConU^  drji  feet  of 
Perrault  and  Madame  d*Aulnoy,  and  their  sao- 
aeaaow^  gftve  vogne  to  fiairj  stories  throughout 
Europe,  written  chiefly  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  children.  The  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertninment<>,"  introduced  into  Kuropo  by 
Galland  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentoiy, 
eontriboted  moeh  to  their  popnhurity,  and  w«re 
quickly  followed  by  varioiw  irnltiUimis  of  the 
Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  tales.  The 
"Tales  of  the  Genii "  by  James  Ridley,  the  Fabla 
M  €ontM  IndUmot  Laoglea^  and  the  Uter  CoiUu 
OMnwitof  Remoaattreezamplea.  Tbe**lToar> 
jahad"  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  an  imitation  of 
them,  and  the  eastern  tales  of  C!ount  Ilamilton 
were  written  partly  to  ridicule  them.  The  abb6 
de  Villien  also  satirixad  them,  and  Wieland 
made  his  Don  SyMo  toq  Rosalvo  the  Don 
Quixote  of  fairy  literature,  whicli  lie  soiifrht 
to  banish  as  Oervantes  had  expelled  the  ro- 
manoea  of  chivalry.  The  best  later  imitations 
are  some  of  the  tales  of  Tiock,  Mustlns,  and  No- 
valis,  and  especially  La  Motto  Fouqu6,  and  the 
romance  of  the  caliph  "Vathek,"  by  Bcck- 
ford.  The  Gennan  fairies  are  rarely  terrible 
fbr  ft  long  time,  and  in  storiea  where  the  In- 
dignation of  tho  reader  is  strongly  excited, 
the  effect  is  soon  neutralized  by  some  touch  of 
pleasantry  or  kindly  stroke  of  fate.  The  dwarfs, 
who  are  the  inoarnAtlon  of  malignly  are  made 
rkUoidoiia  rather  tiian  fbrmtdaUe.  ETen  death 
takes  the  kindly  form  of  a  penerons  podfather, 
in  contrast  with  tho  weird  mournful  banshee 
of  the  Irish  legends.  Around  tho  inveterate 
afanplAton  or  alaggard  there  gather  in  the  Ger- 
man imaglnntioD  %  hoat  of  nmenloiu  blondera 
and  adventures,  the  special  work  of  delighted 
flUries.  The  Irish  fairy  tales  have  the  wild, 
ima^native  character  common  to  meet  of  the 
Celtic  legenda.  Kor  is  tho  interoonrse  with  the 
fairy  powers  so  easy  and  comfortable  as  in  the 
German  tales;  there  is  not  tho  same  genial  in- 
timacy and  happy  understanding,  nor  can  it 
•lin^t  be  iiffwiuioa  amid  ovsnrhdmlDf  dilll- 


eoltiea  that  aatiafittotory  oonolnsiona  are  near^ 
Three  Teotonio  legends,  reaembling  many  foiry 
alariaai  have  acquired  aa  almoat  national  ofaaiw 
aoter  in  England— **Jable  Uio  6iant>Killer,** 

"  Jack  and  tho  Bean  Stalk,"  and  "Tom  Thumb." 
The  plucky  Jack,  who  employs  brains  as  well  aa 
fists,  ia  an  old  English  8chool-l>oy  ideal  of  valor 
and  enterprise.  The  tale  of  the  diminutiva 
Tom  Thumb,  who  was  not  unlike  the  pigmy  of 
tho  (Jreok  poets  of  tlie  weight  of  one  obolus,  and 
wearing  lead  in  his  shoes  from  fear  of  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  Ulaatrataa  the  advan- 
ta^rcs  of  skill  and  activity  over  mere  size  and 
Btrongtli,  and  tho  mishaps  natural  to  his  want 
of  harmony  with  the  general  order  of  creation. 
—The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  Eeightlej'a 
•"Fairy  Mythology"  (enhirged  ed.  1860);  Sootth 
"Essay  on  tho  Fairy  Superstition"  in  the  "  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border;"  Croker's  "Fairr 
Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland  " 
am) :  DalyeU's  "  Darker  Sapecatitiooa  of 
SooOand"  (1838);  "BoMlan  Popidar  Take,* 
translated  from  the  German  of  Dietrich,  with 
an  introduction  by  Grimm  (Ix)ndon,  1H57){ 
Da.sent'.s  '*  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse"  (1859); 
Zei  feet  du  moytn  dge^  by  Mamy  (Paris,  1843); 
and  the  Kinder-  und  Eautmdrehen  (1812 }  Oth 
ed.  1851),  and  other  pnbUcatioiW  of  the  brotheef 
Grimm.  ^ 
FAIRT  CIR(7LE,  a  frequent  phenoraanoa  fm 
fields  and  meadows  in  Great  Britain,  once  a^ 
tributed  by  tho  peasantry  to  tho  feet  of  fairies 
in  dancing  their  rondels.  A  fairy  ring  or  circle 
ia  eitlier  a  bare  ciroolar  path  about  a  foot  broad, 
oadoaing  a  grass  plot  about  Y  yards  in  diameter, 
or  a  spot  of  dilTerent  dimensions,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  grass,  which  is  higher,  sourer,  and 
greener  than  tlie  surrounding  grini  Soakn- 
^anre  mentioioa  the  dvea  that 

By  mwniAf M  4»  «h«  iMMi^oer  rtngMi  BidE«) 

whereof  tho  cw«  not  Ditea. 

Various  theories  have  been  invented  to  account 
tar  Hieae  drelea.  Waldron  not  only  ascribed 
them  to  tho  fairies,  but  said  he  had  seen  similar 
circles  in  the  snow,  in  which  tho  impreflsions 
of  tiny  feet  were  visible.  Aubrey  suppobod 
them  to  be  caused  by  the  eflSux  of  a  fertile 
•abternneaB  vapor.  Priestley  and  others  oon- 
sidcrcd  them  the  effect  of  lightning ;  and  Waller, 
after  a  tliuuder^torm,  observed  one  of  them 
which  from  the  color  and  brittleness  of  the  bor- 
dering gnaa  aoemed  to  be  new^  boroed  bare. 
Othen  have  thought  tbem  to  be  oanaed  by 
moles  or  similar  anirnuh  burrowing  under 

f round.  Dr.  Wollaston  accounted  for  them 
y  the  growth  of  a  species  of  agaric,  which 
so  absorb  all  nutriment  from  tho  soil  aa  for  n 
time  to  destroy  the  herbaee.  Dr.  Carpenterifao 
thought  them  ooQMioiMd  by  Btaiaa  of  Ibngooi 
vegetation. 

FAIOR  (Arab,  fakhar^  poor),  the  name  of  n 
mendicant  order  in  the  Last  Indies,  like  the 
dervises  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  origin  of 
fukirism  in  India  is  tracd  back  to  mythical 
timesi,  when  a  powerful  rajah  having  banished 
Ua  ton,  thn  tatter  liiSAM  to  hftv«nidvadl» 
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lead  a  yaMbond  life  in  tb«  wodd,  to  his 
bcMd,  Md  lo  make  proeelytes  to  Ma  own  raan- 

ntTs  nud  ciistom.s.  The  Orst  condition  of  an 
liidiaa  mendiount  monk  is  jw)vcrty.  Ho  wears 
a  rent  rube,  such  as  the  MusiiulmaDii  pretend 
the  ancient  juroplieta  wore.  In  9  things,  accord- 
iagtoHtMualBaaariflkeia  likeadog:  hela 
always  hnngry ;  ho  has  no  sure  abiding  ])hicc ; 
he  watches  hy  night;  bo  never  abandons  his 
master,  even  when  maltreated ;  he  is  satisfied 
with  tha  Jiweat  plaoe;  he  yiaUs  his  place  to 
whoaiTer  wftbes  ft;  he  lorea  whoever  beats 
him;  kr^  t  ^  ijnir'  while  otlierseat;  nndiiff  om- 
yanics  his  master  withoat  ever  thinking  of  re- 
turning to  the  plaoe  whieh  he  has  left.  The 
number  of  Hassulman  and  Hindoo  fakirs  in  In- 
dia is  estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000 ;  beside 
whom  there  arc  many  otlier  religious  ai^cetics. 
Some  fakin  live  isolated,  go  entirely  naked, 
•ad  deep  upon  the  ground  with  no  covering. 
They  never  OfO  "wood  for  Tiiaking  fire,  but  cin- 

Eloy  inftead  the  dried  dung  of  cows;  regiird- 
ig  thi.-4  lis  an  act  of  devotion,  since  the  cow  is 
io  India  a  saored  animal.  They  carry  a  ood- 
gd  on  whieh  are  hung  rags  of  Tariooa  txAon, 
and  they  traverse  the  country  bc;rpn(;  and  in- 
structing credulous  people  in  religiun.  It  is 
dangerous  both  to  his  life  and  money  for  an  un- 
protected person  to  meet  (hem.  The  aeeond 
elass  of  ftkini  is  eomposed  of  thoee  who  unite 
into  comjKiiiio;!.  These  are  clothe<l,  wearing  u 
£uitastic  and  many-colored  robe.  They  choose 
m  dtief^  who  is  dbtinguished  by  having  a  poor- 
er dress  than  the  others,  and  who  has  a  long 
diain  attached  to  one  of  his  legs.  >yben  he 
prays  lie  sliakts  liis  chain,  and  the  multitude 
prosei  around  bini,  and  embrace  his  feet,  and  re- 
ceive his  counsels  and  precepts.  He  has  formu- 
las for  the  cure  of  the  ))aralytio^  and  CHpecially 
of  sterile  women.  Some  of  the  fakirs  have  al- 
most a  military  organi/^ition.  They  bear  the 
kaoe  and  other  arms,  dtspli^  a  banner  while 
on  the  march,  sound  a  horn  and  beat  a  dram  on 
their  arrival  at  a  station  nnd  also  on  their  de- 
parture. There  is  one  clam  of  fakirs  whieh  is 
highly  honored.  They  are  the  children  of  poor 
parenta,  who  Uve  in  retirement  in  moeqnea,  de> 
Toted  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  m  itody 
of  laws,  till  they  bct^ome  qualified  for  thfl  dntiw 
of  molUths  or  doctors  of  theology. 

FiVLAlSE  (anc.  Faleria\  a  town  of  FranoSi 
department  of  Calvados,  22  ra.  S.  8.  £.  of  Caen, 
on  the  river  Ante,  built  upon  cliffs,  command- 
c<l  by  an  old  Norman  castle  and  surrounded  by 
a  pieturcMjuo  country;  pop.  in  1668,  8,138.  JU 
has  a  college,  library,  and  equestrian  statue  of 
William  tiie  CoiKjncror,  who  was  born  here. 
The  Celebrated  fair  of  Guibray,  insUtnted  in 
the  lltli  '  < jut ury,  is  annually  held  ben  la  AlH 
gasX  in  a  suburb  of  that  name. 

FALGK,  AjTTOvnraRiivHARD,  aDntch  state** 
man.  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1776,  died  in  Bnisfcls, 
March  16,  1848.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Gottiiigon,  and  on  his  return  home  applied  him- 
•elf  to  tho  law.  -Sabaequently  he  hdd  certain 
mijiM|iil  Uikai^  and  ftom  IMS  to  180$  lid  waa 
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aeeretaiy  of  the  Dutch  emba^y  at  Madild.  is 
1806  be  waa  amMrinled  by  King  Looiseeentaiy* 

general  of  Indian  affair-.  In  l*^' 13  lie  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  al>out  the  revolution 
which  led  to  the  csUhlishment  of  a  provi^onal 
govemmenti  of  which  he  was  appMated  secre- 
tary, "bi  the  fidtowing  year,  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  proclaimed  king  of  tho  Xethcr- 
lands,  Faick  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
new  govenunent.  From  1814  to  1818  he  acted 
as  ohier  teoretary  of  state,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  waa  Intrusted  with  Ujc  departments  of 
public  instruction,  commerce,  and  colonial  af- 
fairs. In  1816  he  re€stabli^ed  the  academy 
of  Broasels,  and  tho  reforms  in  the  primary 
schools  and  the  university  were  dae  to  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  education.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, ■which  soon  broke  out  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  resulted  eveataal^  in  Fdhok*a  witb- 
drawal  from  the  admiBirtratlon.  He  retotared 
the  diplomatic  service,  was  employed  on  several 
tnissions  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  took  a  part 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  bo* 
tween  England  and  Hollandt  and  in  1824  b»> 
4^ne  amhaMador  at  London.  Daring  the  nego- 
tiatton;?  Avhi(  h  terminate  I  in  tho  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Uolliind,  his  »ervicc^  were  again 
called  into  requisition,  nnd  in  1840  he  beoano 
Dnteh  ambassador  at  firoaaels.  He  wrote  an 
eamy  on  the  infloence  of  Dutch  civilization 
u[>on  northern  Evirofie,  esitecially  \i\Hyt\  Den* 
mark,  which  waa  published  in  1S17  in  vol*  L  of 
tbe  "Tran«$actions  of  the  Third  CSaM  9i  the 
Royal  Inj.tituto  of  Holland." 

FALCOIs,  a  bird  of  prey,  belonging  to  tlio 
order  a«ei/)i7r«*,  family y'j/<-onj<i<r,  sub-faniily/(if- 
conina^  and  to  the  typical  genus  faUo  (Linn.). 
This  sub-family  contains  the  foUowing  genera, 
in  addition  to  falco,  of  which  about  a  dozen 
species  are  described :  hypotriorchi*  (Uoie), 
with  as  majiy  spocied  ;  ieraeidea  (Gould),  with 
S  apeoie%  found  in  Australia;  Hinnuneulut 
(Vieill.),  with  a  damn  species ;  ierax  (Vigors), 
with  6  Fpicics,  in  India  and  its  island-;  iiud 
harpagus  (Vigors),  iu  South  America,  wuii  a 
Riiigle  apeeiei^  ehuracterized  by  having  the 
lateral  margia  of  the  biU  armed  with  8  distinot 
taetb  on  taim  aide.  Tbe  Urda  <^  tbeae  genera 
may  all  be  called  falconti,  from  the  common 
characters  of  a  short  bill,  much  curved  from 
fbe  base  to  the  tip,  with  its  sides  more  or  ket 
furnished  with  serrations  called  teeth ;  the  cere 
covering  the  nostrils,  which  are  rounded  or 
linear;  the  wings  lengthened  and  l>ointed,  the 
2d  and  3d  quills  generally  tbe  longest :  the  tail 
lengtiiened  and  rounded ;  toes  long  and  slender, 
and  claws  curved  and  acute.  The  bir<!^  i  f  :Iio 
genus  /(I /fo,  which  only  will  be  treated  m  tins 
article,  are  called  noble  birds  of  prey,  becaase  in 
proportion  to  their  nze  they  are  the  most  ooori^ 
geoua  and  powerftil ;  they  are  aho  more  dooile, 
and  were  formerly  jnnrli  used  in  the  sport  of 
falconry  to  pursue  and  kill  game,  returning  to 
their  masters  when  called.  Tlie  pigeon  hawk 
(//.  eolumhariut.  Linn.),  and  the  eparrow  hawk 
{T.  tpanerim^  Lion.),  though  botb  Aloona»  wiO. 
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be  described  under  these  names.  The  falcons 
are  fonnd  throoghout  the  world,  regardless  of 
climate;  they  are  powerful  and  rapid  lAm, 
hovering  over  tlieir  prey  and  darti:i^^  j)erpen- 
dicularly  upon  it;  tbej  pursue  birds  chiefly, 
but  ftttaok  also  the  smaller  qnadmpeds.  The 
common  or  peregrine  falcon  (F.  }"  re>jrinus^ 
Lino.)  has  a  large  and  round  head,  a  short 
thlek  nedc,  a  robost  body  broad  in  fnmt,  stoat 
sliort  tarsi,  covered  with  imbricated  scales 
largest  in  front,  the  tibial  feathers  covering  the 
knee,  long  and  strong  toes  and  sharp  claws. 
The  plumngo  is  compact  and  imbricated,  the 
feathers  rounded  on  the  hack,  broad  on  the 
brea4^  long  and  pointed  on  the  sides ;  between 
the  eye  and  bill  and  on  the  forehead  tiiey  are 
bristly.  The  bill  is  blackbh  blue  at  the  tip  and 
pale  green  at  the  base,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet 
Driplit  yellow,  and  the  rlnwq  Vilnck,  Tho  head 
and  hind  neck  iu  llio  uilulL  uiule  are  grayish 
black  tinged  with  bine,  the  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  dark  bluish  gray  with  indistinct  dark 
Drown  bars ;  the  qoUls  dark  brown,  with  traus- 
verse  reddish  wliite  spots  on  the  inner  webs ; 
the  grayish  brown  tall  has  about  13  blaokisb 
bars,  diminishing  in  breadth  and  intairitjrflrom 
the  tip;  the  throat  and  front  of  neck  white;  a 
broad  triangnlar  mark  of  blackish  blue  extends 
downward  on  tlie  white  of  the  dioeln  from  the 
Oorner  of  the  mouth ;  thesides,  breast,  and  thighs 
are  reddish  white,  with  traosverse  dark  browa 
spots;  the  under  wing  feathen  are  whitish, 
with  transverse  darker  bars.  The  length  is 
about  16^  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  80,  bill 
1^,  tarsus  li,  ana  middle  toe  2\  inohee.  In  old 
males  tho  tints  of  tlie  back  become  lighter, 
sumetimes  ash-gray ;  the  young  males  are  dark- 
er, with  rufous  tips  and  edges  to  the  feathers, 
and  the  tail  is  blacker,  with  reddish  white  tips 
and  bars;  there  is  considerable  variety  at  the 
different  ages  in  the  birds  of  the  United  States 
and  of  £or6pe.    The  ndtilt  female,  as  in  birds  of 

Erey  generuly,  isneai  iy  ^  larger  than  tlic  uj<il«, 
eiag about  20  inches  in  lengui,  36  iti  extent  of 
wings,  with  the  beak,  tarsus,  and  toes  longer ;  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper  brown,  with 
the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tail  whitish ; 
the  transverse  markinge  run  higher  up  on  the 
breast,  and  are  broader  and  of  deeper  hue  on 
the  other  parts;  the  color  below  is  more  ycl- 
lowi^  and  the  vent  feathers  are  reddish.  This 
fidoon,  whfcli  is  aho  called  the  great>lboted  and 
the  dock  hawk,  according  to  Audubon,  was 
fimrmeriy  rare  in  the  United  States,  whiob  it 
now  can  hardly  he  said  to  he.  It  flies  with 
a?toni=hing  rnpiditr,  turning  in  it''  conr-o  in  *ho 
most  burprising  manner.  A  favorite  prey  is  the 
dnid^  whieh  Hasiies  on  the  wing,  on  the  Rvftoe 
<^  the  water,  or  on  land ;  when  within  a  few 
feet  of  its  victim,  it  stretches  out  the  legs  and 
daws  and  drope  upon  the  trembling  bird  almost 
pernendicnlarly  ;  if  light,  it  flies  off  with  itim- 
meamtely  to  some  quiot  place ;  if  too  heavy,  it 
kllk  and  devours  it  in  toe  nearest  convenient 
plncc  It  lirLs  bfv'n  known  to  nttrxrk  i\  mnllnrd 
uu  Uit»  wiug,  and  eveu  k>  ^uuce  u|)ouawouiid* 


ed  teal  within  a  fow  yards  of  tlie  ?port':r.;i:i. 
Pigeons,  blackbirds,  water  fowl,  and  beach  btrdi^ 
and  even  dead  lleh,  are  eaten  by  iMs  ftloaa. 
Turning  tho  bird  it  has  caught  belly  upwarJ,  it 
clears  off  Uie  feathers  from  the  breast  and  tein 
theiledito]4eoeewithfreatavldity.  Tbisspedei 

is  solitary,  except  tlnringtlie  ]m',riii5  of  the  breed- 
ing season,  which  is  iu  very  early  spring;  itii 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  udiB 
Cuba,  coming  to  the  south  in  the  winter  montbs. 
The  nest  is  made  of  coarwj  sticks,  generally  oa 
the  shelf  of  some  precipitous  rock ;  AudiilK>D  ii 
of  opinion  that  they  breed  in  the  United  States ; 
they  are  common  on  the  shoree  of  Hodsua'^ 
and  arctic  America  in  theaammer,  acourdio)^  to 
Kichnrd'^on  ;  tho  <»<rgs  arc  rounded,  of  a  riditA 
brown  color,  with  irregular  markings  of  a  dark- 
er tint  The  per^pine  ftlcon  is  distribat«d 
over  temperate  Europe,  where  the  coontry  ii 
mountainous  and  the  sea  coast  precipitoua. 
This  bird,  when  in  full  plumage  and  gixniooo- 
dition,  for  its  compact  muscular  form,  gnt( 
strength,  boldness,  and  ferocity,  may  be  tdni 
as  the  very  type  of  a  binl  of  prey  ;  it  is  aru' 'Di; 
birds  what  the  lion  and  ti^r  are  among  toun- 
mals;  fesriees  in  attsok,  swift  in  pormlt,  strong 
and  cruel,  it  justly  claims  t!io  first  rank  amon; 
the  noble  birds  df  prvgr.  Before  the  iaveauoo 
of  gunpowder,  these  birds  were  very  frequieotlj 
tr:iir.od  to  pursue  herons  and  various  kind*  of 
gam^  and  falconry  was  a  favorite  sport  of  kinzf 
and  nobles;  even  now  iUeons  are  occftiii'>ii-illy 
used  for  this  pnrpoae  in  Great  Britain.  Birds 
of  pr^  have  been  trained  to  the  chase  from 
remote  antiquity;  the  onstom  u  mentioned  bj 
early  writers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hb- 
ber,  in  1784,  that  the  distinction  between  birdi 
of  high  and  low  flight,which  had  long  been  oa« 
derstood  in  practice,  was  shown  to  exist  In  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  wings  and  talooi 
The  falcons  belong  to  the  former  dirisioo; 
from  their  long  and  slender  nnd  entire  wina 
Viheu  they  wish  to  rise  in  air  vertically 
they  are  obliged  to  fly  against  the  wind,  thougH 
obliquely  thev  easily  mount  to  great  «kva^ 
tions,  where  they  sport  rapidly  in  all  directfanj 
they  carry  tho  head  straight ;  their  claws 
are  loug,  supple,  sharp,  and  their  grasp  ii 
firm ;  they  seize  their  prey  at  once  if  tmll  sad 
elow,  Imt  striko  re|Kjatedly*  with  their  {aIom 
to  weaken  and  arrest  the  flight  of  heavier  sod 
swifter  birda,  and  with  great  precision  attack 

tho  vitiil  jiiirt  ;it  the  hollow  ,.f  {ho  back  of  the 
head  or  betweou  the  sbouiders  and  ribs. 
birds  have  been  oaHed  rowers  from  AelriDOdi 

of  flif^ht.  Th  u  iVnoMc  birds  of  prey,  the 
hawk  and  other  hawks,  are  called  sailers;  their 
wings  are  shorter  and  thicker,  with  their  sarfaoe 
interrupted  by  tho  nnc  -jn  il  lengths  of  the  quilk, 
Wid  they  fly  to  best  advantage  with  the  wind, 
sailing  with  the  wings  extended  and  raotionlcsa, 
allowing  thenoselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
wind;  Uiehr  talons  beiug  shorter, loss  powerfol, 
and  straighter  than  in  the  falcon,  they  srrike 
vith  le^s  force  and  precision,  and  when  tbcj 
have  seized  a  bird  or  a  quadrapcU  oomppesi  it 
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IB  dulh  or  atrangle  it  wttb  HMfar  daws ;  their 
kaks  are  not  toothed,  andl^qr  cunldoaipen- 
etnte  the  skulls  of  the  laifHrUrdt;  tbev  pre- 
ttt  to  Iraiit  In  thide  woods,  wbDe  Oio  ftlooai 

pnrsoe  their  proy  high  in  tho  air.  Falcons  and 
uwki  are  best  trained  irom  the  nest ;  thev  have 
Mb  atteebed  to  their  feet,  ieases  of  loft  leather 
lo  Ibe  tarsi,  and  hoods  on  the  head  whioh  pre- 
fect them  from  seeing  while  the/  allow  them 
to  eat ;  birds  taken  aftnrthey  have  left  fhe  neat, 
orwiiich  have  been  canjjht  in  snares,  are  the 
most  difficolt  to  train,  aad  confinement,  hanger, 
btiguc,  and  pargatives  are  employed  to  sab- 
due  tliorn  to  ft  point  necessary  for  lessons;  they 
are  taoght  to  leap  upon  the  band  of  their  mas- 
ttf  to  receive  food,  whioh  is  placed  on  a  nide 
representation  of  the  bird  oranimd  which  they 
ve  to  be  tnn^ht  to  porsae ;  from  an  offigy  they 
ire  advanced  to  living  animals,  with  more  or 
Im  length  of  tether,  until  left  at  perfect  liberty. 
The  larger  and  older  the  bird,  the  more  difficult 
tbi'  training,  and  the  most  ignoble  are  generally 
tbe  most  rebellioag;  in  the  order  of  docility 
llwie  bMs  are  Hie  merlin,  the  hobby,  the  oom- 
mon  falcon,  and  the  jerfaJcon  (all  noble  birds), 
sod  the  ignoble  hawks  are  the  least  docUoi 
ftoogh  tbe  goshawk  Is  nSA  to  be  veiy  eoUy 
trained.  They  are  fed  with  beef  and  mntton, 
deprived  of  all  fat  and  tendon,  and  scrupulously 
dtaned  of  all  dfrt;  they  are  taaght  to  pursue 
Otber  birds  of  pii  y,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the 
j/k,  tbe  hare,  larks,  quails,  partridges,  and  otber 
fuoe.  Descriptions  of  the  lordly  sport  of  fd- 
conry  can  he  found  in  the  romancos  of  Walter 
Scott  and  other  delineators  of  the  days  of  chiv- 
slry.  (See  Falooihit.)  The  falcon  is  a  very 
lotig-livod  bird  ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one  belong- 
ing to  Jrtmes  I.  in  1610,  with  a  gold  collar  bear- 
ing that  date,  was  found  at  tbe oapeof  Good  Hope 
in  1798,  and  though  more  tlian  180  years  old,  was 
■kid  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  vigor ;  tbe  na- 
tural term  of  life  of  this  specie^  however,  must 
be  moch  less  than  this.  As  an  example  of  their 
ipeed,  may  be  mentioned  the  falcon  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  which  flew  fh)m  Fontainebleau  to 
Malta,  1,000  mileoi  in  a  day ;  and  maov  similar 
iMtaniBesareon  record.— The  lanner(l'!  unariui, 
linn.)  feems  to  be  an  undoubted  species  of  norih- 

&£arope  and  Asia,  and  intermediate  between 
>HUe6B  and  the  peregrine ;  it  is  about  1^  tMt 
long,  wirli  wings  f  as  long  as  tho  tail ;  its  colors 
memble  those  of  the  young  peregrine,  and  the 
Bttne  eten  faan  been  applied  to  Innnatore  Urda 
<^tM8  specie ;  but  Mr.  Gould  in  his  "Birds  of 
^wpe"  figures  and  describes  it  as  distinct.  It 
Pi^wfe  the  black  spot  on  the  oheeks,  and  the 
markings  of  the  breast  are  longitudinal  instead 
of  transverse ;  it  would  doubtless  be  a  superior 
Mfd  for  tndning. — The  Iceland  or  jerfUeon  (F. 
flT^a/w,  Linn.)  is  the  Inrfjest  of  tlie  penns,  and 
varies  much  in  its  appearance  at  different  ages. 
jp  tbe  adult  the  h^d  is  nearly  white,  the  na- 
■ttS  of  the  crown  havinp  hnir-brown  shafts, 
ttosB  of  the  nape  having  tbe  brown  more  ex- 
tensive ;  tho  under  parte  •»  white,  the  breast, 
UugK  and  taUoovert*  pm  whila.  bat  the  iidea 


and  i^bAomeB  m  often  spotted  and  Itned  wKh 

brown;  the  upper  parts  have  tho  centre  of  the 
feathers  hair-brown,  with  a  white  margin ;  the 
greater  coverts,  leeoiidariei,  and  are  bar- 
red with  brown  and  edged  with  white,  and  the 
2  central  feathers  of  the  otherwise  white  tail  are 
barred  widi  brown ;  the  bill  is  pale  bloUhgray, 
with  the  upper  tooth  and  tho  lower  notch 
strongly  developed ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  color- 
ed like  the  bill.  Some  specimens  arealoMMt 
entirely  white.  Tho  length  is  from  20  to  24 
inches,  the  extent  of  wings  a  little  over  4  feet, 
the  bill  li  and  the  tarsus  2  tncbea;  aooord- 
ing  to  Audubon,  in  the  immature  state,  as  ob- 
served by  him  in  Labrador,  the  female,  though 
the  longer  and  heavier  bird,  has  the  extent  of 
winps  less  by  an  inch  than  the  male ;  the  weipht 
of  the  male  is  a  few  ounces  less,  and  that  of  tho 
female  a  few  ounces  more  than  8  lbs.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  very  powerftd  bird,  tbe  tail 
being  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  pere- 
grine, and  the  tarsi  feathered  1^  inches  down- 
ward. It  ranges  over  the  nortiiem  regions  of 
Europe  and  Atnerioa;  Iceland  is  one  of  its  hr 
vorite  resorts,  so  much  so  that  the  bird  has  re- 
ceived one  of  its  most  common  names  from  this 
Island;  it  ia  ftmnd  along  the  preoipitona  aborea 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  Greenlnnd.  the 
arctic  n^onsi  and  tbe  Hudson's  Ugr  district,  ex- 
tending as  Ibr  south  as  Labrador,  where  Anda- 
bon  found  it  breeding;  it  is  rare  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  h  a  northern  and  maritime  species. 
es|Moially  frequent  near  the  breeding  plaoee  of 
sea  fowl.  In  manner,  flight,  and  cry,  it  resem- 
bles the  peregrine,  being  if  possible  more  dar- 
ing. In  ralconry  this  spedeawaa highly  prized, 
and  extraordinary  prices  were  formerly  paid  for 
them ;  they  were  brought  chiefly  from  Iceland 
and  Norway.  There  is  still  much  nncertainty 
about  tho  varieties  of  this  bird;  naturalists 
generally  make  but  one  species,  but  tho  fal- 
coners are  of  opinion  that  the  Iceland  and  the 
Norway  birds  are  distinct  species;  if  the  latter 
be  true,  the  American  bird  may  also  prove  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  European  species.  Au- 
dubon deeeribea  and  figurea  ajpair  of  inunatore 
birds  whieh  he  obtained  inLaoradorin  August 
Tho  general  color  of  the  plumage  in  thb  condi- 
tion ia  brownish  gray  above,  tbe  feathers  hav- 
fng  a  narrow  pder  margin ;  the  upper  tail  cor- 
erts,  quills,  and  tnW  are  tipped,  spotted,  and 
barred  with  brownish  white;  the  throat  ia 
brownlah  white,  wMi  5  etreaka  of  brown,  and 
the  lower  parts  penorally  are  of  the  former 
color,  longitudinally  patched  with  dark  brown; 
the  Qoder  UH  coverts  are  striped  alternately 
brown  and  white.  Tho  female  has  the  same 
colors,  except  in  having  the  2  middle  tail  feath- 
ers spotted  with  white  like  the  others,  these  in 
the  malebeinf:  witlu)nt  the  symts.  The  nest  found 
by  Audubon  was  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  flat, 
made  of  sticks,  soa-weed,  sod  mosses.  The  eggs, 
according  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  are  dull  white,  mot- 
tled all  over  with  pale  reddish  brown.  They 
feed  in  Labrador  on  puffins,  grouse,  partridge^ 
dnoki^  harei^  and  Other  animala  of  tiua  riae,  aoA 
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on  ftih.  Ifir.  Hancock  ("  Annals  and  Mag- 
•riiie«fKirtiiralBbtor7,"vol.ziii.,  1884.p.llO), 

who  described  the  Greenland  falcon  ( /!  Groin- 
landinu,  Ilauc)  as  a  distinct  sp^ies,  mjs  it  is 
never  dat^-colored  like  the  young  of  the  Ice- 
land fUoon,  ita  plumage  from  the  neat  beiitg 
whiter  than  thematare  Urery  of  the  latter,  ana 
not  nnfireqnently  as  white  as  that  of  the  adults 
of  its  own  species.  The  mature  Greenland  bird 
diitingoished  from  the  young  hy  the  cordat» 
nnd  nrrow-head  Tnnrl:iiig8  of  the  bock  and  scapn* 
lara;  the  yonni'  lirive  above  large  oblong  Bpota, 
with  long  nan  i)v,  dashes  on  the  head  and  lower 
part^the  marking  from  dark  gray  becoming 
wMi  agt  ahiHMt  tiuMsIc;  die  cere,  feet,  and  toes 
tiao  change  ftom  light  livid  blue  to  pnir  yellow, 
like  other  CalconS)  it  geta  tlie  mature  plumage 
at  the  first  moult.  In  ftot,  the  Greenland  falcon 
mj  be  said  to  hsve  •  white  plmiiage  with  dork 
nirklngs,  and  the  loeland  ofrd  dark  plumage 
with  white  markings ;  whether  they  are  distinct 
specios  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the  detini- 
tion  of  whi^  eonstitutes  specific  characters. 
Both  species  occur  in  America ;  the  Greenland 
bird  probably  does  not  breed  in  Iceland,  and  is 
only  I  r  i^lo:ially  seen  there,  driven  from  its 
more  northern  haunts  by  aerere  weather;  the 
lecland  bird  sometimee  breeds  in  Greenland. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  bo  in  favor  of 
these  birds  beingdistinct species. — Other  fulcoii^, 
which  have  li  mi  triim  1  to  pnrsuegame,  ore  the 
M.  ndkfruteff  (Linn.),  M.  atalon  (Gmd.),  and  T, 
oANNtornw  (mm.\  wblch  wlU  be  described  n> 

SBctively  under  the  popokr  namce  of  HotBT, 
ERMM,  and  Kestrkl. 

FALCONER  Wii.iiam,  a  Ilrltlsh  poet,  bom 
In  £dinbaigh  in  1780,  died  br  ibipwreck  in 
Dee.  VtW,  He  mm  the  eon  or  •  btrber,  nod 

when  very  young,  having  received  bat  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  education,  was  sent  to  sea.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  beoame  second  mate  in  the 
Britannia,  which  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape 
Colonna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Falconer  was 
one  of  the  8  who  snrvivod  the  wreck,  which 
afterward  became  the  rabjeot  of  his  principal 
poem,  the  ''Shipwreck.*'  Tide  was  published 
in  1763,  after  he  had  been  for  a  time  a  diligent 
student,  and  had  suffered  also  another  disaster 
nt  son.  Soon  afterward  the  dnke  of  York  p:  <  > 
cured  him  the  appointutent  of  midshipman  io 
Admiral  Hftwko's  ship,  the  Royal  George,  wliich 
was  laid  lip  iti  17fi:L  He  now  married,  compiled 
a"Univcrt,ul  Marine  I>ictionary"  (republished 
in  1R15,  enlarged  and  mo<iernized  by  W.  Bur- 
ney,  LL.D.),  and  wrote  several  poems,  includ* 
tng  A  politfoal  sfttire  dlreeCed  against  lord 
Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Chnrchill.  In  1769  hf^ 
again  went  to  sea,  iu  the  frigate  Aurora,  bound 
for  India,  wliioh,  after  touching  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  WM  iMver  heard  Intai  again. 
FAlXJuNETj  BiniiMB  HavRtot,  «  Tyeneb 

scnlptor,  Tiorn  in  Paris  in  1716,  died  in  1701. 
He  was  ft  jinpil  of  Lomoine,  and  early  gained 
distinction  ny  a  statue  of  Milo  of  Crotonk,  which 

Sued  for  him  the  doon  of  the  academy  of  the 
I  arte.  ILaay  of  iSa  works  were  dertrojed 


At  the  tinie  oi  the  rovolotioo.  None  of  tiiein* 
howeTOTf  were  equal  in  nertt  to  die  trntneiwo 

bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great| 
which  hp  etecnted  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  order 
of  Catlniriiie  IL,  in  1770. 

FALOONBY,  Uie  art  of  truning  falooDS  or 
other  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  the  sport  it- 
self bwng  called  ill  Eiifjlish  hawking,  in  Frt-nch 
le  tol.  A  fuiconry  is  al«o  the  place  where  such 
Urdaarekept  ThepnotlceufhawklBfieofveiy 
ancient  date  in  Europe,  and  of  yet  more  remote 
antiquity  in  A^ia.  lioth  Asia  Minor  and  China 
present  many  legends  concerning  it.  Pliny  has 
been  thought  to  allude  to  a  custom  of  the  Thrar 
eians,  by  which  hawln  were  employed  to  eateh 
other  birds;  bat  the  meaning  of  nis  words  is 
doubtful.  We  have  no  mention  of  it  among  the 
Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Vespasian.  It  wai 
oertaiiiiy  in  eodataiMNi  in  the  4th  and  6th  cento- 
rles.  1iimtadDlt«|ipeflntobftTebeetiBlliTorit« 
recreation  in  tltercign  of  Ethelbert,kingof  Kent, 
A.  D.  760.  King  Alfred  had  his  falconers,  and 
a  book  on  falconry  is  still  extant,  attriboted  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  II.  is  represented 
in  the  Bayenx  tapestry  as  vimting  the  eonrt  of 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  with  a  hawk  on 
his  fist  The  Domesday  book  makes  freqnent 
mention  of  falconries  and  eyries  for  breeding. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  TL,  William  Knot,  the 
king's  tenant,  paid  his  rent  nt  the  exchequer  in 
8  liuwks  ond  3  jerfalcons.  King  John  was  de- 
voted to  the  sport.  Geoffrey  Fitzpeine  gave 
Urn  S  good  Norway  hawks  to  obtain  perrai»> 
sion  for  a  friend  to  export  cheese,  Nicola«,  a 
Dane,  was  to  give  the  king  a  hawk  every  time 
he  came  trading  to  England.  A  letter  of  Henry 
IU.  (1248)  to  Ute  king  of  Korw^,  aaking  him 
fat  unwui,  yet  femnm.  Woiiurt  tays  tihnt 
when  Edwanl  TIL  invaded  Franco,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  80  moauted  £th»ner8.  At  this 
Umeik  w«  wonj  to  steal*  bnxrl^  and  teUng 
its  eggs,  even  on  one's  own  grotiodf  was  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
with  fliio  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Elizabeth  re- 
duced the  t^m  of  imprisonment  to  3  months, 
bat  the  oflbnder  was  compelled  to  find  security 
for  7  years,  or  bo  imprisoned  till  ho  died.  The 
sport  dic<l  out  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 
SMari-.  In  I"r;iijco,  I'll'-onrv  wfts  mo5t  prao> 
ti:^  in  the  time  of  Fraocia  I.,  1615-'47.  He 
was  the  first  who  appointed  a  "  grand  fklconer 
of  France the  predecessors  of  that  func- 
tionary were  simply  called  the  king'd  falcon- 
ers." The  grand  falconer  of  Francis  I,  had  an 
annnal  rerenue  of  ^O00florin«»  and  had  ander 
Mm  M>  gentiemen  and  BOfUoonera,  the  whole 
wtablishment  costing  nnnnallr  40,000  florins. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  institution  was  yet  more 
espemlfe.  Louis  XVI.  trie<l  to  reduce  the 
•ipenae  of  the  royal  iUoonrv,  Imt  without 
eneoesB ;  bat  ftnaUf  tlie  torofatlon  swept  it 
away.  In  Germany  the  sport  was  hnnort  d  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederlo  11.,  and  in 
the  14th  oentary  flefii  eaNed  or 
hawk  tenures,  were  granted  on  condition  of 
pigrment  in  trained  liawlca.  The  q>ort  retained 
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ita  existence  in  Gensaoy  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  18th  contoiy.  In  Italy  falconry  was  a 
favorite  {Mistime,  and  every  student  of  It^^Iinn 
literatoro  mast  remember  BoocaGcto*8  tak  ui  iLu 
"Falcon.*'  In  the  East,  tho  Persians  are  skil- 
ful in  training  falcons  to  hunt  all  manner  of 
bird^  and  even  gazelles.— While  it  floviidied 
in  Europo,  liawkitip  was  tho  principal  nm\i^:^- 
ment  of  lords  and.  ladies.  Kusghts  courted 
ladies  by  attention  in  tho  hawking  field,  flying 
their  birda  and  restoring  tliom  to  tboir  mii- 
trcewM*  wrists.  Herons  were  tlie  most  hotior*- 
ble  qnarrr,  and  were  therefore  held  in  c^timn- 
tioa  second  only  to  birds  of  prey.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Uie  management  of  hawks  was  an 
«aaential  meot  of  noble  education.  Quite  as 
much  a*  winde  the  bom,"  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  a  hawk  from  a  h  utnshaw.  The 
vocabulary  of  hawking  was  as  ex  tensive  as  its 
ordinances,  and  several  of  its  tenos  bavo  been 
adopted  into  tho  lanpnage.  Hawks'  legs  wore 
their  arms;  their  talons,  pounces;  wings,  sails; 
tho  long  fcatliers  of  the  winga,  beams ;  tail,  tho 
train;  Inreaxt feathers,  the  nuols;  orop,  thegoi^ge, 
A  eovar  for  Am  biid^  bead  was  the  bood. 
"When  the  hawk  flattered  to  escape,  it  bated ;  to 
sleep  was  to  Jouk;  to  stretch  one  wing  back 
was  to  mantle ;  to  shake  itself  was  to  rouse;  to 
nmm  ita  wings  asain  waa  to  warUe;  to  tear 
tbe  feafliera  mm  ita  prej  was  to  phmie;  to 
raise  its  prey  alofl  before  dcsoendin-  \\:i3  to 
truss;  to  deeoend  on  its  prey  wai  to  stoop ;  to 
flfoff  aAerorows  was  to  chc  k.  A  living  prey 
was  quarry ;  when  dead,  pelt.  Taming  a  bird 
was  oalted  reclaiming,  by  the  French  affaitage; 
and  an  old,  stanch,  pattern  hawk  was  called  a 
moke-hawk.  No  rank  was  exolnded  from  tbe 
aqjojinent  of  hawking,  but  each  oondiUon  of 
men  mmx  confine  themselves  to  their  pccniinr 
grade  of  liawkand  quarry.  As  thebsiwk  Lribe 
do  not  brcL'd  freely  in  captivity,  the  birds  of 
chase  were  either  taken  young  from  the  eyrv,  or 
wore  eaught  in  springes.  (St^  FaijOoh.)  Yari- 
0U9  attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  in  re- 
cent times,  to  revive  the  sport  of  falconry,  but 
the  encloenre  of  farms,  equally  with  a  change  in 
pablio  taste,  is  against  it.  The  ainecure  office  of. 
Crand  falconer  England  fi  bweditary  in  tiie 
family  of  the  duke  of  St.  Albans. — Mr.  Atkinson, 
in  his  work  on  "Oriental  and  Western  Liberia" 
(London,  1868).  describes  a  species  of  falconry  ia 
use  among  the  Kii^bia.  The  party  whom  he  ac- 
comneuied  set  oat  with  an  eagle  and  a  falcon, 
and  liad  not  gone  very  far  before  the y  <1  i  m  n  \  i  r  >  <  I 
several  lai^ge  deer.  In  an  instant  the  eagle  was 
nnliooded,  and  his  shackles  removed,  when  be 
sprang  from  his  perch,  and  soared  up  into  tlio 
air.  Ilaving  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  ho 
aeemcd  to  poise  liiraself  for  about  a  minute,  and 

eviog  2  or  8  flaps  with  his  wings,  swooped  off 
a  atral^t  lino  toward  hit  prey.  He  went 
with  great  rapidity ;  his  keepers  followed  him 
at  full  gallop,  and  were  about  200  yards  oiS 
wlien  tho  eagle  struck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave 
a  bound  forward,  and  fell.  Tbe  aado  bad 
atnidc  ooa  tdon  in  Ua  aad^  and  liha  ouar  lota 


his  iMok,  nod  with  his  beak  was  tevlng  out  the 
animal's  hair.  The  Kirgbis  sprang  vtom.  bit 
horse,  slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head 
and  the  shackles  upon  hb  legs,  and  removed 
him  from  \n»  prcv  without  difficulty.  The  keep- 
er mounted  his  Lorse,  the  oaaie  was  niaoed  on 
bis  perch,  and  he  was  raadj  for  anouer  illgbt. 
No  dogs  are  taken  out  when  hunUng  with  the 
eagle, ad  thev  would  bud^royed;  and  tho  Kir- 

Shiz  assert  that  he  will  attack  and  kill  tho  wolf, 
oxea  ara  also  bunted  in  tbia  way.  The  wild 
goat  and  thoamanerklndsof  deer  are  alao  taken 
in  ronsidcrable  numbers. — Among  the  most 
noted  treatises  on  falconry  i.s  one  written  by 
Frederic  II.  of  Germany  (1209-'50),  annotated 
by  bis  son  Manfred,  and  republbhcd  with  several 
other  treatises  by  J.  G.  bohneider  in  1788  (2 
vols,,  Leii).sic).  Otlicrs  are:  tbe  famous  Hoke 
of  St.  Albans,"  by  the  ladyJnliana  Beruers  (fol., 
1481),  containing  tho  '^iVeatyses  pcnrteynyng 
to  ITriwkyngc,  Iluntynge,  and  Fyssliyngc  with 
aa  An^lo;"  Ukrafosaphion^  tel  de  JU  Aeei' 
pUraruiy  a -poem  in  3  lKK)ks,  by  DeThon  (1684)  ; 
La  fauecneritf  by  Chorles  d'Esperon  (Parii, 
1606);  Latham  on  **Faleonry"(16I5-'18).  Tba 
most  recent  works  on  tbe  subject  an'  "  Fiiloonry 
in  tbe  British  Isles,"  by  Salvin  and  Brodri^ 
(Ijondon,  1866),  and  "Falconry,  its  Glaiina^ 
Eistory,  and  Fnwtioe^''  bgr  Gl.  £.  Fraaman  (Lon- 
don, 1869). 

FALERII.  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
12  Etmscaa  cities,  situated  a  few  jniles  W.  of 
the  Tiber,  and  X.  of  Mount  Saracte.  It  was  tho 
capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  city  of  the  Falisci, 
a  people  of  Pelasgio  origin,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  tho  Tiber  to  Lake  Vigo,  and  who  in 
tbe  early  ages  of  Rome  were  reckoned  among 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  tbe  republic  H 
j,>  fl^^f  mfutioned  in  Roman  history  in  437  B.  C, 
whvii  tlm  Fulisci  lent  their  supjwrt  to  tliO  Fide- 
nates,  who  had  revolted  against  Rome.  It  waa 
besieged  by  the  Romans  in  804  B»  0.  Tlie  in- 
babitanta  ware  said  to  havo  been  at  length  in> 
duoed  to  surrender  less  by  force  of  arms  tlian  by 
tbe  example  of  the  liouian  general  Camillus, 
who  refused  to  profit  by  the  treason  of  a  school- 
master  that  proposed  to  delivor  np  to  bim  tho 
ehildren  of  tne  prinoipal  men.  The  Faliaot  rose 
in  rebellion  against  Rome  in  20?,  and  again  in 
241,  when  they  were  punished  by  the  destmo* 
tion  of  their  town.  Tlie  inhabitania  wara  ra- 
moved  to  a  leas  defensible  site,  where  a  colony 
was  establbhed  named  Jnnonia  Falisoomm,  from 
;i  famous  temple  of  Juno.  Tho  latter  site  is  now 
occupied  only  by  a  farm  house  and  a  ruined 
church,  bot  a  hu^  portion  of  the  ancient  walla^ 
with  tliftr  f-itos  and  towers,  still  exists. 

FALKILN  US  AGER,  a  district  in  tho  northern 
part  of  Campania,  extendisi;^  from  t]nj  Missican 
bills  to  tbe  bank  of  the  Vultumua,  and  from 
wfaiob  tho  ancient  Romans  obtained  one  of  their 
choicest  -n  ines.  The  Falemian  wine  \vns  rc<l, 
very  spirituous,  and  most  powerful  when  from 
16  to  20  years  old.  Ita  excellcnco  is  celebrate<l 
by  Uio  Boman  poets,  partioolar^  by  Horace. 
It  waa  dadtaing  in  quality  in  tba  tlan  «f  niny, 
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from  ir&Qt  of  care  in  the  colUvation,  and  Lhd 
TineyardB  dia^peared  in  the  6th  oetitur}-. 

FALIEBI,  MAums  Mthdoge  of  Venice,  «ad 
tiie  mort  Mwbntod  w  the  wvoid  dogea  of  th* 
same  fiimily,  born  Id  1274,  beheaded  in  Venice, 
April  17,  13^6.  In  1846  he  rendered  eminent 
Berrioes  to  the  repul)lic  iw  commander-io-ohief 
ftt  the  riege  of  Zara,  in  DaiiiMti»r  where  he 
aohlared  a  rictorj  over  the  kinf  cf  Huiigary. 
Sabsequently  ho  was  Vi  r  i  f  m  itubasaador  at 
Genoa  and  Rome.  In  ho  was  aaminoDed 
home  from  Rome,  and  called  npoo,  althoagh 
80  yean  old,  to  preside  as  doge  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  His  administration  began 
onder  sinister  auspices,  the  entire  Venetian  fleet 

61  Tessols  being  within  a  month  captured  by 
the  Genoese,  with  a  loss  to  the  former  of  4,000 
Tnen  Villwl,  nnd  nearly  C, 000  prisoners.  Ilnrdly 
liiid  Uie  new  doge  succeeded,  Jan.  5, 135.'5,  in  con- 
chiding  a  4  months'  truce  with  Genoa,  when 
A  contest  broke  oat  in  his  own  palace^  which 
proved  ihtal  to  Mraeelf.  A  yoaiw  nobleman 
of  Venic«,  Michele  Steno,  enamored  of  ono  of 
the  dogea».a's  maids  of  liunor,  on  occasion  of 
<me  of  the  balls  given  daring  carnival  at  tlie 
palaoe^  tooit  liberties  wi^  (he  young  ladj  which, 
•ltbo«4[fa  eacuable  under  the  excitement  of  the 
season,  gave  umbrage  to  the  doge,  who  was  a 
Qtao  of  great  irascibility  of  disposition,  and  who 
ordered  Btono  to  leave  the  palace.  The  yoong 
mnn^  exasperated  by  this  treatment^  avenged  it 
bj  writing  npon  the  cht^r  of  the  doge  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  .}fa  rino  Falieri  dalla  bella  mogliey 
aUH  la  gode  ed  egli  la  mantiene  ("  Marino  Fa- 
fieri's  beautiful  wife  is  supfMirted  by  him,  bat 
eqjoyed  by  others'^  The  doge's  wrath  knew  no 
boond#,  and  as  the  senate  and  tlio  councils 
rcfii'-i''!  to  livat  tin  affair  as  a  question  of 
State,  and  the  criminal  court  sentenced  Steno 
to  eolj  a  brief  term  of  imprieooment  end  a 
year's  exile,  he  determinea  to  wrenV  vcn- 
geanco  by  exterminating  the  whole  body  ot  the 
nobility,  who  were  hated  by  the  populace  as 
tjranta.  The  day  fixed  for  the  consnmnution 
er  fbte  deitgn  wes  April  15, 1855,  bnt  the  eon- 
spiracy  was dLicovered  on  the eveninfj previous; 
the  dogo  was  arrested,  and  utter  a  full  oonfes&tun 
of  his  guilt,  lie  was  Kentenced  to  death  and  be- 
headed upca  the  greet  staiie  of  the  dacal  pal- 
aee.  As  eoon  as  bis  head  had  ftllen,  the  pres- 
i  lont  of  the  council  of  ten  stepped  upon  the 
balcony,  brandishing  a  blood-stained  sword  in 
Ua  hand,  and  endaiming  that  justice  bad  been 
enonted  upon  a  great  calpriL  In  the  council 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  the 
doges  of  Venice  are  religiously  preserved,  a  black 
drapery  covers  the  spot  intended  for  that  of 
Falierl,  bearing  the  ominous  inscription:  Spazio 
di  Marino  Falieri,  dfctipito.  The  fafo  of  the 
dogo  has  bceu  a  favorite  theme  with  poets, 
Hyron  made  it  lli  '  subject  of  a  tragedy,  m  the 
notes  to  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  the 
history  of  lUieri. 

FALK",  JoTTA'O'  DAyrEL,  a  ncrmnn  philnn- 
thrupist  and  author,  born  at  l>autzio  in  17 US, 
died  Feb.  Id^im  HfeiiMri«ii«9r]cnowM|0 


overciiino  all  the  difBcuUiea  with  which  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents  surrounded 
him  ia  ear\y  ma^  and  he  entered  the  oniversit^ 
of  HaUe,  where  be  pradneed  several  aatlricat 
poems,  which  nttrarte'l  tlio  notice  of  "Wieland, 
who  introduceil  hiiii  into  the  literary  circles  of 
W^mar.  After  Goethe^s  death  Falk  published 
an  noooont  of  hi*  p«eaiudiotaroourf«e  with  faiB 
((9VtiW«i(f  iidAMvmyeraftaljd&Mi  Umyangedm^ 
^entellt^  2d  ed.,  Leipsic^  1836).  A  selection  of 
ifaik'a  writings  app^red  in  1B18,  and  a  new  col- 
lection of  his  satirical  works  in  1 826.  He  wroto 
for  the  Ta$chenbueh^  or  "  Album,"  of  which  he 
was  the  editor,  an  article  on  the  inefficient  con- 
dition of  the  hospitals  in  Berlin,  which  induced 
the  government  to  reform  them.  In  1818  be 
founded  at  Weimar  a  charitable  institution  te 
the  education  of  poor  children,  wl  irh  bean  tO 
this  day  tlio  name  of  Fultiscfu^  JimLitut. 

FALKIRK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  . 
borough  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
on  aoonunanding  eminence,  84  m.  W.  of  EdiiH 
bnrgh  ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,752.  It  has  a  lino  parish 
church,  several  churchi^  of  disiM2atiug  congro* 
gations,  and  82  schools,  attended  by  1,100  pi^ 
pile.  There  are  in  Falkiric,  and  in  the  oca* 
nected  vllbigea  of  Orahanuton,  Befnsfmd,  and 
Carron,  printing establisTimentr,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, a  manufactory  of  pyroligneous  acid,  the 
immense  iron  worlcs  of  Carron,  a  fonndery  em- 
ploying 500  men,  and  branches  of  the  banks  of 
Scotland  and  of  England.  Its  chief  oetebri^, 
how  .  \  t  r,  is  duo  to  its  cattle  fairs,  tlie  most  im- 
portant in  Scotland,  which  take  place  annoally 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  each  lastbig 
from  2  days  to  a  week.  The  last  is  the  largest 
of  the  3.  Those  trysU,  as  the  Soots  call  the 
fuir>.  ]i:ive  flourished  more  than  200  years. 
F&lkirk  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  1 1th  century. 
The  anetent  parish  ehnroh,  built  by  IfaloolBi 
Cnnmore  In  1057,  was  demolished  in  1810  to 
give  pkce  to  the  present  one.  Uere  Edward  I. 
in  1298  conquered  William  Wallace,  and  im 
1746  the  yonng  pretender,  CSurlea  Edward,  de> 
ftated  the  English  army  mder  Qen.  Bawley. 
Formerly  the  Sootrh  ?  iLrpipeplajenbadnaei^ 

nual  a'^mbly  at  1-alkirk. 

FALKLAND,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland 
Id  the  coan^  of  fife^t  the  foot  of  East  Lom- 
ond bill,  S9  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 

1,830.  It  is  an  old  tov.-r.,  <  insisting  mostly  of  a 
single  street,  ill  built,  and  so  c«)matanded  by  the 
Lomond  hill  that  the  san  never  sluaei  npon  it 
in  the  winter.  Its  royal  castle  was  an  ancient 
fortress  of  the  Mncd tiffs,  but  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  1424,  I  ecamo  a  fuvorilo  ren- 
dezvous of  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  huntine 
excursions.  James  V.  and  VI.  enlarged  and 
embelll.shed  it.  Cromwc!!  mined  the  juirk  to 
get  timbt-r  for  a  fort  at  Ferih.  The  ptilaco  w.ss 
held  by  the  famous  Rob  Boy  in  1715.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  visooont  to  the  English 
femily  of  Cary. 

FALKLAND,  Ameua  Fttzciarkxce,  vi»- 
conntese,  an  English  authoress,  born  Nov.  6, 
1808^  died  fat  LndoOtJalf  SI,iaO&  8h«  vm 
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Hbt  youngest  of  the  6  daughter'^  of  TVilli.ini  IV'. 
hj  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  was  marrit  !.  He  .  7  1880, 
to  Visooant  Falkland.  She  wasalaidy  of  consider- 
able literarj  attainment.  Her  last  work, "  Chu  w- 
Cftto^^ ii]  »pearod  shortly  before  her  death. 

Falkland,  Lucids  Oast,  visooaat,  aa 
English  poKtieUui  and  man  of  letters,  bora  In 
Bnrford,  Ojffordshire,  in  1610,  killed  Sept.  20, 
164-3.  Ilis  father,  Sir  Ilcnrj  Carv,  who  was 
made  ViHconnt  Falkland  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land in  1620,  held  TMrkMM  offioM  under  Jamoa 
among  which  traa  that  of  lord  depn^  of 
mland,  which  cansed  Lacins  to  commence  hia 
odocatinn  at  Trinity  college,  Dnblin,  where  he 
acquired  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  Tjitiii  and 
V^ob.  Kotorning  to  England  at  18.  he  fltndtod 
aft  8t.  John%  college,  Cambridge,  when  only 
19  he  IS  in  [;ri5 n  il  <1  ly  order  of  the  privy 
council,  beeauso  ho  had  warmly  resented  h'm  re- 
moval from  command  of  a  company ;  bat  his 
imprisonment  lasted  only  a  few  days.  At  the 
same  age  he  came  into  pos'^ossion  of  the  e»t«t« 
of  his  maternal  i:^:r;iiidrnothcr,  wiw  of  Chief 
Baron  Tanfield,  worth  above  £2,000  per  annnm. 
He  married  Letitia  Morrison,  a  miuriage  that 
prjve  his  father  much  offenre,  as  the  lady's  for- 
tune was  smaU.  Ho  visited  llulland,  with  the 
view  of  entering  upon  a  military  life;  bat  he 
did  not  SQOoeed,  ana  retnrsed  to&g1an4  wbwo 
ho  sabatttnted  lateen  fbr  arms.  Inking  np  his 
residcnrc  at  Great  Tew,  a  few  miles  IKrai  0\- 
ford,  ho  began  a  severe  eonrse  of  ntndy,  r^)lv- 
ing  not  to  visit  Loudon  nntil  ho  had  acquired 
Greek.  The  dc«th  of  his  feiber  in  16Sa,  by 
irhtcli  ho  boeame  Lord  TUkland,  Ibioed  him  to 
break  Ms  resolution,  as  ho  had  to  visit  the  caji- 
ital  on  bui>ioes8.  Uis  fortune  was  not  increa.se<l, 
the  family  estate  being  mortgaged  to  its  fuU 
TSloe.  Resuming  his  conntry  life,  which  he 
eontinned  for  6  years  longer,  he  had  for  his  as- 
sociates learned  men  from  Oxford,  and  others 
from  London,  llh  house  was  as  free  to  them 
as  to  himself,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  requir- 
ed no  invitation  to  take  possesion  of  the  apart- 
ments regarded  as  their  own.  To  thojjo  who 
needed  assistance  Falkland  readily  atTorded  it, 
•ad  in  the  moat  ddicate  manner,  and  it  was  just- 
ly aaid  Oat  he  seemed  to  hold  hia  estate  In  tmat 
"for  wortliy  per-i-  '^  ^vho  needed  a.<«istance,  as 
Ben  Jonson  and  oihen;,"  Among  his  friends 
were  Obillingworth,  Waller,  ^ward  Hyde, 
OowloT,  SendyiL  Mortey^SbeMon,  Hammond, 
lohn  Haka,  and  Sir  F.  Wenman.  It  was  at 
Groat  Tew  that  Obillingworth  ^ri>fo  hh  boot 
agaiu!>t  the  Jesuit  Nott^  and  in  t!ie  society  there 
Hs  points  were  debated,  ho  pomotimes  giving 
my  to  the  judgment  of  his  friends.  Falidand 
^Tote  himself,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
studied  theologj'  deeply,  and  oocurrcnoes  in  his 
own  Dunily  led  him  to  ^bUsh  a  "  Disoour^  of 
tile  InfUlibOlty  of  the  Ohnroh  of  Rome."  He 
was  the  anthor  of  other  worlts,  now  little 
known.  In  1639  ho  joined  the  army  with 
which  Charles  I.  meant  to  fasten  Episcopacy 
npoa  Scothind,  bat  had  no  opportunity  to  distin- 
foiahMmealt  Homtelioiaiianembcrortb* 


short  pnrliament,  in  April,  1640,  for  Newport| 
Isle  of  w igl it.  He  was  elected  to  the  long  par* 
lianicnt  from  Newport,  and  shared  deepdy  in  the 
determination  to  establish  the  gt>vernment  on 
fi  constitutional  basi.s.  AVhen  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  proooeed,  lioweTer, 
Im  wiabed  the  hooae  to  proceed  with  ddlber*- 
tion ;  but  the  country  i)arty  knew  that  to  give 
the  earl  time  was  to  give  him  victory,  and  hence 
Falkland's  proposition  was  not  i  ;u>  rtained. 
fUklnnd  was  •  •trenoona  advooate  of  the  bill 
of  lender,  evon  when  It  was  opposed  by 
Pym  and  Hampden,  who  preferred  proceeding 
by  impeachment.  He  moved  the  impeachment 
of  the  lord  keeper  Finch.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  attacks  that  were  made  on  ship 
money,  and  on  the  judges  who  had  pronounced 
the  levying  of  it  legal ;  and  in  tho'-f  liii  h  were 
directed  against  the  oburch.  Indeed,  from  bia 
first  actions  and  word^  h»  eeemed  to  be  •• 
thorongh  a  reformer  as  tno  mo?t  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  country  party ;  and  his  change  of 
position  will  ever  furnish  matter  for  historirid 
studenta  to  discoas.  Macaulay  attributes  bia 
change  to  (iartlAonaneaB,  whteh  eaoaed  him  to 
find  rensoH';  n^rninst  any  canse  that  he  espoused. 
Forstcr  tliinlcs  it  was  owing  to  ins  qnicknesa, 
impetuosity,  and  impatience,  and  says  his  iq>irit 
waa  in  all  things  too  mneh  on  the  sar&oe.  Uii 
IHendHyde  mentions  hit  "  notable  vivadty;** 
and  he  never  did  things  by  halves.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  he  MX  the  reform  party,  and 
be  who  had  said  the  bi»hop8  were  stark  mndf 
and  therefore  abould  bo  sent  to  Bedlam,  wea 
soon  beard  to  eomplidn  Aafc  they  who  bated  the 
bishops  beted  them  worse  than  tlie  devil,  and 
they  who  loved  them  did  not  love  them  so  well 
•a  their  dinners.  Mr.  Forster  eapreaaas  the 
opinion  that  Falkland  was  far  more  an  apostate 
than  Strafford,  inasmneh  as  his  heart  was  reslly 
with  the  jjarliament  from  t!u-  first,  which  Straf- 
ford's never  was;  and  that  ho  deisired  [leace  so 
ardently  only  becanse  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
voto<l  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.  In  the 
memorable  debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
"'''alkland  was  iho  Bccoiid  speaker,  following 
^yde,  and  against  tbo  remonstrance.  Uis  course 
on  this  oeeashm,  with  hteeariier  oppositioa  to 
the  abolition  of  the  church,  had  the  effect  of 
leading  the  king  to  make  him  the  olfer  of  tbe 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  accepted, 
Sir  J.  Oolepepper  being  made  chanoeUor  of  tbe 
«xeh«q«er.  Tothemandto  Hyde  beoommlttei 
bis  affairs,  and  they  wished  to  govern  constitu- 
tionally, and  would  have  done  m  bnt  fur  the 
kinghimseU^  who  broke  hi$  pl>  <lge  to  them  wbatt 
be  sought  to  arrest  tbe  5  members.  Of  tbe  ex- 
act  part  which  Falkland  bad  in  the  government 
scarcely  any  fliii)^-  i-^  kn  i  A-n.  hut  lie  and  his  two 
associates  began  to  receive  marks  of  hostilitv  in 
the  Common--,  and  there  waa  apian  fiirmedto 
seize  them,  which  tliey  prevented  by  never  be* 
ing  all  present  there  at  the  same  time.  Falkland 
wrote  the  royal  answer  to  the  [i  i  i:im(  ril's  19 
propositions,  and  then  joined  the  king  at  Toric 
&        tho  Ung^  defllanitioa  thatlio  did  Bot 
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mean  to  make  war  on  the  parliAB»aiit|  whidi 

was  as  sincere  on  his  part  as  it  was  fSilse  on'  that 
of  the  raouarch.  The8  Diiuistcrs  advised  Charles 
to  rotom  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  parliar 
roentbeftn*  be  eonld  be  eocpw^ea ;  bot  be  woaU 
go  no  further  than  to  allow  a  second  message  to 
be  aent  to  London,  one  of  tbe  bearers  of  wnich 
was  Falklsnd.  Shordy  afterward  Falkland 
was  reniovod  from  the  commons,  and  plnced  on 
the  iuit  oS  those  whom  tbe  parltamcntarjr  com- 
mander was  ordered  to  ezdode  from  mercy. 
He  behaved  with  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  and  bad  hbadvtco  b&ea  taken  the  king 
woold  bave  won  a  complete  victory.  In  some 
negotiations  that  followed,  ho  labored  earnestly 
tot  peace.  Tbe  campaign  of  1643  was  for  a  long 
tfaie  flmvaUe  to  the  king,  and  Falkland  ac- 
omnpanied  him  to  Bristol,  and  thence  to  the 
siege  of  Glonoester.  IIo  recklessly  exposed 
bimself  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  perhaps  oonrted 
death.  The  advance  of  tho  parliamentary  army 
compelled  tho  king  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  Falkland  maoed  bim- 
self at  tbe  head  of  Sir  John  Byron  s  regiment 
Receiving  an  order  to  char^  a  body  of  toot,  he 
advanced  between  bedgeshned  with  musketeers, 
and  received  a  l^dl  in  tbe  stomacb,  from  whicb 
he  died  instantly.  Tbe  body  was  found  tbe  next 
d;iy,  ;ir;il  buriod  in  Great  Tew  church.  ITo  leffc 
a  wife  and  8  sons.  Among  tlie  best  woiiu 
wbleh  treat  of  hfan  Is  FontePs  **  Historical  and 
Biographical  Essays"  (London,  185^1 

FALKLAND  ISLMiDSCFr.Mahuinca  ;  Sp. 
JTaIsAms),  a  ftroap  in  tbe  8.  Atlantic,  belong- 
ing to  Or^it  ]>ritam,  and  consisting  of  about  200 
islaiida,  3U0  ni.  E.  from  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  of  Magellan,  between  laL  61"  and  69*  &, 
long.  57'  and  G2°  W. ;  nron,  about  C,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  18t>5,  420.  All  but  two  arc  very  small. 
East  Falkland  is  about  90  m.  Ion;;,  40  m.  broad, 
and  8,000  s(].  ni,  in  area;  West  Falkland,  scpa 
rated  from  Uie  former  by  a  channel  from  to 
18  m.  wide,  called  Falklaml  sound,  is  60  m.  long, 
25  m.  broad,  and  about  2,000  8q.  tn.  in  area. 
The  other  principal  islands  are  Great  Swan, 
Baunders,  Pebble,  Keppel,  Weddelt,  $M 

Lively.   The  cotxsU  are  very  irregular,  in  somo 

Elaoes  rocky  and  precipitous,  in  others  low. 
>ays  and  inlets  are  numerous,  and  East  and  West 
Falkland  are  nearly  divided  by  several  deep  in- 
dentations. There  are  few  rivers,  tbe  San  Car- 
lo?*, 30  in.  lone,  discharging  itself  off  the  N.  W, 
coast  of  East  Falkland,  being  tbe  largest.  Xbere 
are  many  fresb  water  ponds  and  iMwAsi  ThB 
Burfueo  of  the  islands  is  broken  by  ridge^of  bleak 
billSi  tbe  highest  of  which  are  la  East  Falkland. 
flMMgfa  the  average  devitioB  of  West  Fslklaiid 
is  greater  than  that  of  tho  former.  Mount  Us- 
bome,  one  of  the  Wickham  hilh^  in  the  £.  island, 
la  S,MO  feet  above  tbe  sea;  ^  other  sum- 
mits are  from  800  to  2,000  feet  M-h  Tho  coun- 
try Bonth  of  the  Wickham  bilb  is  a  level  plain. 
The  whole  aspeei  «f  the  gronp  is  dreary  and 
uninviting.  The  commonest  geological  forma- 
tion is  quartz,  which  in  some  places  is  seen 
 into 


sharp  £rumMBti^  and  ^Uspoaed  in  level  diMte  or 
streams  fOu  rivers  of  stooe.  fiaadstofie  and 

clay  slate  also  occur.  The  soil  of  such  portions 
as  have  been  explored  is  mosUj  peat  or  sandj 
ckTooveredfbinfy  with  vegetable  nxwld.  The 

valleys  of  the  streams  are  exceedingly  richu 
The  dimate  is  like  that  of  England,  but  more 
eqoable.  The  temperature  of  aannoer  ranges 
from  45*  to  Y0°  F.,  and  that  of  winter  from  30* 
to  60°  F.  The  mean  temperaUire  of  the  jear  is 
47*.  Severe  and  destructive  snow  stonna  are 
occAsionnlly  experienced.  Tliere  nre  no  trees 
on  tbe  iaiands.  Tho  most  important  production 
ia  griM^  which  grows  to  a  great  lengib  and  pes> 
sesses  remarkably  nutritious  properties.  A  vv 
riety  c^ed  tussock,  much  pnz^  bv  grazien^  li 
now  becoming  scarce.  Three  or  four  kinds  of 
boshes  are  found  ;  the  common  eanlen  vegeta- 
bles of  England  til  rive ;  barlev  and  o^Osare  cul- 
tivated, b&  wheat  is  raised  with  difl^ulty. 
Tho  fauna  comprises  tlio  warrah  or  wolf  fox, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  archipelago,  and  is 
the  only  qnadmped  indigenous  to  tlie  jiiendt 
Other  animals  have  been  left  here  by  Europeau^ 
and  tho  number  of  w  ild  cattle  sprung  from  slotk 
thus  introduced  in  East  Falkland  cuone  is  esti- 
mated at  85,000  or  40,000.  Horse%  sheep,  wild 
bogs,  rabbits,  seals,  and  wUd  fowl  arc  found, 
and  many  French  and  American  vess^'ls  are  em- 
ployed in  whaling  off  the  W.  coast  of  W,  Falk* 
mSL  There  la  little  eommeree,  the  exDorts 
consisting  of  htde8|  tallow,  sake  '  1  l  lT,  seal  skina, 
and  fish  oil,  and  the  imports  of  timber,  lime, 
bricks,  flour,  sugar,  eolfce,  and  British  wannfte- 
tured  pni.iih.  Til  >  value  of  iiiiiH)rts  in  1S54  was 
je21,100,  and  of  export3  £ia,600.  Tbe  fisheriei 
and  tbe  guano  deposits  on  W.  Fallcland  are  coii> 
sidorablo  sources  of  wealth.  A  British  colony 
called  btanloy  lias  been  established  at  tho  head 
of  Port  William  inlel  on  the  K.  £.  coast  of  EL 
Falkland.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 
the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  group.  The 
main  obiect  of  the  British  government  in  keep* 
log  up  tLe  establislnnont  hero  is  to  afford  ships 
a  place  of  call  tor  water  unti  fresli  provision*. 
In  1855,  53  vessels,  10  of  which  were  .\merican 
and  40  IJritish,  touched  at  the  port.  The  ialamls 
>s  ere  discovered  by  John  Davia,  Aug.  14,  159i 
and  w  ere  visited  by  Strong  in  1690,  who  callea 
the  sound  mentioned  above  Falkland,  and  the 
islands  afterward  took  tbe  same  name.  Tbe 
Frencli  planlo<l  a  colony  on  Berkeley  .toiitid, 
East  Falkland,  in  17H  ^  English  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Fort  Egmont,  Wert  Falk- 
land,  2  years  later.  The  French  i  n  ITr.7  ceiletl 
their  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who  drove 
away  the  Engli^  in  17?<^  The^  afterward  r»> 
stored  Port  Egmont  to  the  Bntisb,  and  s<nno 
time  later  tbe  islands  wore  abandoned  by  both 

farties.   Bnenos  ATrsa  took  posMsdon  of  But 
'alkland  in  1820  and  fonnded  a  colony  there  in 
1823,  but  subsequently  gave  it  up  to  the  British. 
FALL  OF  ItODIES.   See  GnATirr. 
FALL  RIVER,  a  city  and  port      o-itrr  of 
Bristol  00^  Mass.,  situa^fed  on  Mount  Uopv  bay, 
tn  am  or  KarragMiNt  Imj,  at  tho  numtli  of 
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Tannton  rtver,  6??  m.  P.  ^.  "W,  from  Boston; 
fop.  va  1865. 12,080.  fall  river,  from  which 
ft  H  named,  w  a  anan  ttnm  risinfir  in  a  ehafai 
of  pon<ls  connectt;d  I  v  ji  narrow  cljuum  1,  mikI 
eoT«ring  an  area  of  6,000  acres.  The/  lie  about 
S  m.  Iran  ih»  bay,  kdA  neeit«  fha  ontieta  <if 
pevcral  other  shoot?'  ff  water  which  oiTilirnrQ 
an  ar«k  of  2,000  acres  more.  The  river  which 
carries  off  the  overflow  of  these  ponds  has  a 
f*"  --"t'Dt  of  inn  font  in  less  than  half  a  mile,  and 
Joios  tlio  Taunton  near  itsmoath.  Its  remark- 
fllito  advantages  as  a  mill  stream  have  been  in- 
creaaed  by  building  a  dam  at  the  otith  t  nf  the 
ponda,  whicli  gives  tlic  water  an  atiditional 
adl  of  about  2  feet,  and  its  lower  banks  are  en- 
tirely built  lip  with  manufactorio^.  The  water 
power  never  fails,  and  damage  i.s  rarely  if  ever 
aooa  I  y  ir.  -ii.'ts.  The  city  stands  on  high 
ground,  with  well  shaded  streets,  handsome 
churches,  and  many  granite  buildings,  the  stone 
being  obtuned  from  large  quarries  in  the  neigh* 
borhood.  The  granite  is  oi  excellent  quality, 
and  was  toed  in  conatmeting  the  fortifications 
•t  Newport.  The  city  h  lighted  with  gas,  and 
in  1858|  beside  a  hanuome  granite  town  bouse 
moA  nanefc,  contained  IS  ennrclies  (2  Baptist, 
8  Christian,  2  Congregational,  1  Epincopalian, 
1  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Jfriends\  8  Methodist^  1 
r*tel»yt>rfnn.  1  Roman  Oatlko&ft,  1  Swedenbor* 
gtan,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Univer^r^VHt),  a  high 
acfaool,  an  athennum,  2  weekly  newf^paper  of- 
flcea,  4  banka  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
250,000,  and  2  savings  bnnks  It  is  eminently 
a  manufacturing  place,  its  mdustrial  activity 
bebif  devoted  chietly  to  the  nrodootion  of  oo£> 
tons,  Iinen<(.  printed  raliroe«»,  iron  ware,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  following  table  thows  the  state 
of  mannfiifltnraa  fai  1605: 
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An  eatabliflbment  for  the  mannfimtnre  of  enam- 
elled cloth  wan  eommeneed  In  IflftT,  with  a 

eapitnl  of  $25,000  Sliij-  '  nilding  U  o.irried  on 
to  a  small  extent,  and  during  the  year  ending 
Jane  80, 1888,  4  T«MeIs  were  launcher],  having 
an  aggregate  bnrdcn  of  633  tons.  The  harbor, 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  Tannton  river,  is  sole, 
(Bommodloaa,  mgf  of  aooeea,  and  deep  enough 
for  ships  nf  the  largest  cln«!s.  It  was  at  ono 
tine  in  contemplation  to  malie  it  the  site  of  a 
government  dry  dock  and  naval  depot.  The 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
the  port,  Jnne  80,  1868,  was  14,6»8,  of  which 


6,991  tons  were  employed  In  steam  navigation, 
18,721  tona  were  enga^d  in  the  ooasting  trado^ 
tnd  46  In  the  eod  fishery.  The  foreign  oom- 
merce  during  the  same  rear  was  aa  follows: 
vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  8,841;  veiwla 
cleared,  19,  tonnage  8,896 ;  vahie  of  import!, 
$30,213;  value  of  export?,  $5,788.  A  daily 
line  of  steamers  connects  Fall  iiiver  with  New- 
port, Providence,  and  Hew  York,  and  the  Old 
€k>lony  and  Fall  River  railroad  gives  it  rom- 
mnnioatiua  with  Boston.  Fall  River  was  for- 
merijniMjrt  crfFieotown,  end  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  township  nbotit  1802.  Its  name 
was  soon  after  ehange<l  to  Troy,  bat  in  1884 
its  old  appellation  was  restored.  It  loetlvod  a 
city  charter  in  April,  1854. 

Jj'MJJNG  STARS.   See  Mjcrxons. 

FALLMERAYER,  Vmurv  Jakob,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  traveller,  born  in  Ti^faAtscIi, 
near  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  Dec.  10,  1791,  serv- 
ed as  a  snb-lieiitenant  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
of  1818-*18,  after  which  he  became  a  nra^ 
Bor  at  the  college  of  Augsburg  and  tne  1y> 
cmm  at  Landslmt.  From  1831  to  1836  he 
traveiled  in  the  Orient,  resided  in  the  aouthem 
p«rt  of  Frenoe  for  4  years,  made  *  eeoond  toor 

thrr  ii-h  Asia  Minor  in  1840,  pnbllshed  the  ro» 
salts  of  his  ethnological  and  historical  reaearoh- 
ee  in  Aw jraiMifo  Mw  dte  (^isRltf  (9  yola,  8t^ 

gart,  I'^ir/i,  vi-itcd  Palestine  and  byria  in  1847, 
was  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  in 
18M,  ohtdned  a  professorahip  at  the  ufvenHj 
of  Munich,  but  was  dismi'^>;cfl  in  1*^49  on  ao- 
ooont  of  his  liberal  views,  and  hua  8ino6  then 
led  a  retired  life  at  Munich.  The  most  impor- 
tant nf  )it-  bi-t<nirn!  wriUngs  are:  Ge*ehiehte 
den  KamtrthnmM  Trapmunt,  "  IlL&tory  of  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond"  (Mnnicli,  1881).  and 
Getehichte  der  natbin»fl  \ior«a  im  Mittefalter^ 
"History  of  the  Teninsuia of  Morea  during  ilie 
Middle  Ages'*  (2  vols.,  Stattgart,  ie80-'36).  In 
this  work  ho  maintains  that  the  prcAont  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  have  little  or  no  affinity  of  race 
wi^  the  ancient  Hellenes,  but  are  chictly  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  family.  Many  of  his  essays 
publii^ed  in  the  Augsburg  AUgfrndne  Zeitnng 
belong  to  the  best  writingn  of  tin  ir  l.\n<\  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  Germany,  his  worica 
exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  prolhnnd  ediobr- 
ship  and  philosophical  depth  with  the  facnlty 
of  pre^entmg  the  results  of  scientifio  resoardtea 
in  a  porspleucma  and  graoeMl  fufm* 

FALI.OPPIO,  or  Faixopios,  GAnniKTT.o,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  bom  in  Modena  about  1528, 
died  in  1689.  He  wis  one  of  the  8  natnreliela 
who,  accorr1tTi[r  toCuvier,  contribnted  tothe  re- 
vival of  Uie  study  of  anatomy  in  the  18th  oen- 
tury,  tiie  otiier  9  hehig  Vesalins  and  EnstnohL 
lit  WAS  ft  pnpil  of  Vesalins,  and  after  travelling 
through  the  varions  countriw  of  Europe,  he 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara, 
and  afterward  for  several  years  at  Pisa.  In 
1561  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Vesalins  as 
professor  of  anatomy  an<l  surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padna,  where  ho  also  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  and  became  direeUir 
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of  th«  botanteal  tnariwx.  He  pnb1{!ihe<l  in  1561 

Lis  iifini'i'jnl  *"i'.itled  Ob$'-rr<ift:'>i,M  Ana- 

tomicm,  which  wba  ouo  of  the  bc^t  HitHU>iiiic«l 
tnntiltnn  of  hU  centary,  and  has  bocMi  several 
times  reprinted.  He  gave  an  exact  description 
of  the  stracture  of  the  ear,  one  of  the  canala 
of  which  still  bears  his  niinio.  He  also  f\r^t 
indicated  the  use  of  the  2  ducts  extending  from 
the  womb  to  the  ovaria,  on  each  side  <»f  the 
funduH,  which  arc  called  from  h'un  Fallopiau 
tubes.  After  a  short  but  brilHaut  career,  in 
which  he  became  distinguished  as  a  professor, 
botaniat,  and  aurtnoD,  as  well  as  aoatomist,  he 
died  and  1«A  hb  wair  to  lUiriaiai,  M«  popIL 

FALLOUX,  FaiDiBio  Alfbso  Ptkrrk.  vi- 
conite  de,  a  French  author  and  statesman,  bora 
in  Angers,  May  11, 1811.  He  first  made  him- 
adf  known  by  a  history  of  Lcniia  XVL  (PariSi 
1S40;  9d  ed.,  and  by  his  SkMn  i»  St. 

Pie  V.  (2  ^. >!-,..  I'ari^,  8d  ed.,  185B), 

the  former  of  whicii  showe<l  his  legitimist,  the 
latter  his  Catholic  sentiments.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depatiea, 
where  he  took  hts  seat  among  the  Icgittmista. 
After  the  estaMi-lnnt nt  of  the  republic  ho 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  against 
dTil  war,  and  aihorted  them  to  have  confidence 
in  the  now  (rovemraent.  On  Dec.  20,  1848,  he 
was  made  by  Ijoxm  Napoleon  minister  of  wor- 
sliip  and  public  instruction,  which  post  he  re- 
signed in  Oct.  1849,  on  account  of  his  health. 
AJter  the  coup  tPitai  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  re- 
fused  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1855  lie  became 
aivsistant  editor  of  the  Corretpondant,  the  lead- 
ing review  of  the  Catholic  party.  la  this  ca- 
pacity he  took  aa  aetlve  part  In  the  violent 
controversy  which  the  Corrf*pondant,  in  the 
name  of  the  moderate  (tectiun  of  the  Catholio 
party,  sustmned  against  the  (Tnte^rs  daily  news- 
paper, Falloux  published  on  behalf  of  hia 
mnida  tlie  pamphlet  Le  parti  OkAoUqm.  He 
succeeded  M.  Mol6  as  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  (March  26,  1857),  and  publl^ed  in 
the  same  vear  Sourenir*  de  chariU. 

FALLOW  DEER.   See  Bcok,  and  Dns. 

FALLS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  Brjizos  river  and  drained  by  many  small 
creeks;  area,  7U5  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,875, 
of  whom  1,225  were  slaves.  Most  of  the  sur- 
face u  occupied  by  rolling  prairies,  the  soil  of 
which  ia  a  rich  bkok  loam,  ada{)ted  to  wheat 
and  other  TarietieRi  of  grain.  The  river  bottoms 
are  atill  more  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops 
of  Indian  com  and  eotton,  with  plenty  of  oak, 
pcran,  cedar,  Cottonwood,  and  other  timber 
%aiuuble  for  building  purposes.  Limestone 
underlies  a  largo  part  of  tlie  county,  and  a  vast 
ledge  of  it  croMiog  the  bed  of  Braxoa  rivw 
eaiuwa  the  lUls  from  whieh  the  eoonty  deriTee 
its  name.  Formed  from  Milan  and  Limestone 
counties  in  1850.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1858, 
|16d,512.   Oapital,  Marlin. 

FALMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
seaport  of  Oomwall,  England,  beautifully  sitoat* 
edoBtb«& W.aM»of  «  harlNwafi  the  ' 


nel,  at  the  noatb  of  Oerhrer  Fal,  45  n.  6.  W.  <^ 

Plymouth;  pop. in  1861, 4,95^.  It  U  1  u:*  nn  :i 
steep  acclivity,  reaching  to  the  water  's  < '  I  u'<'.  aixl 
coBMta  milnly  of  one  kMf  narrow  sir,  t  it 
has  many  good  stone  houses,  and  a  pleutiful 
supply  of  water  in  the  N.  and  8.  quarters, 
where  Mu:  ^-niund  is  arranged  in  terraces.  Tl^ 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Gre.it  Britain, 
and  may  be  entcre<l  at  all  times.  It  is  defended 
on  the  W.  by  Peiidennis  <  >,  and  on  the  E. 
by  St.  Mawes  castle,  both  buUt  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  improved  by  Elizabeth.  In  1044  I'enden- 
nis  castle  afforded  sbeUer  to  the  queen  Heonetta 
Ibria  when  enberUng  for  fVaaee,  and  in  IMt 
to  Prince  Charles  on  his  departure  for  Scilly. 
It  underwent  a  lotig  siege  by  Cromwell,  traces 
of  whose  enoampment  near  by  are  visible. 
The  castle  now  ooo  tains  barraoki,  storehooass. 
magaiinea,  A«l  An  obelisk  In  the  gromids  or 
I/>rd  Wodehonse's  estate  (Arwinick,  onro  the 
seat  of  the  aocieni  family  of  Killigrew),  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  vinted  the  hari)or  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth  on  his  return  ttom  Uw 
coast  of  Gainea,  and  first  called  attention  to  its 
great  advantages,  which  had  till  then  been  al- 
together  overlooked.  There  is  a  good  qoaf, 
accessible  by  vessels  of  honvy  burden.  Tlie  en- 
trance is  about  1  m.  m  iol,  fii.<I  the  bay,  which 
runs  6  or  7  m.  inland,  is  ;i,  favorite  resort  of 
British  vessels  in  time  of  war.  Before  the  in« 
trodaetion  of  mail  steamers  It  was  a  principal 
station  for  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  unl  Ameri- 
can packet  service,  and  carri^  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  those  countries.  It  is  still  the  only 
hooding  port  for  tobaooo,  except  Plymouth,  in 
Devottdim  and  ComwalL  It  exports  pilchards, 
which  are  taken  off  its  coast,  tin,  and  ct>pper, 
and  imports  timber,  hemp,  talluw,  rum,  bugar, 
grain,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  has  large  ship- build- 
tpg  jardi^  roperies,  bre  werie%  and  a  floarishing 
tiWM  in  marilime  supplies.  Tlie  nomber  or 
ve*>els  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in 
1856  waa  118.  tonnage  11,159 ;  nomber  of  ves- 
sels entered  during  that  year  940,  tonnege  SB,* 
970 ;  number  of  vessels  cleared  889,  tunnags 
26,51 7.  The  royal  Cornwall  polytechnic  society, 
(li.  fli-st  institution  of  the  kii  1  ostublished  in 
England,  foonded  in  1688  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  sciences,  art,  and  Indostfy,  meets  anna- 
allv  Vit  F^dmoufh. 

i-AL.SE  LMFUISONMENT.  Tlio  jealous 
watchfulness  of  tl>«  common  law  of  England 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  personal 
liberty  m  nowhere  proved  more  distliMitly  tbui 
in  the  provisions  of  tho  respecting  what  is 
technically  called  fitlse  imprisonment.  They  are 
in  their  extent  and  ftiloMS  quite  pecoUar  to  that 
law  i  aod  while  the  prineiplsa  on  whidi  the/ 
rest,  and  some  of  the  rales  derived  from  them, 
may  bo  discerned  even  in  tho  Snxcn  times,  they 
have  certainly  been  developed  an  d  sy  lomatized 

in  later  ages,  aa  the  worth  of  p>.  r„i>i  oi  libera 
beoame  more  aoooratdy  estimateid  and  the  meaaa 
of  preserving  it  better  nnderrtond.  FsJss  fm> 
priaonmant,  m  the  law  of  Ati^and  and  tka  Ufll^ 
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cd  States,  mnj  now  he  defined  aa  any  tntentioDAl 
and  unlawful  restraint  of  a  person.  As  to  tho 
kin<l>  if  t  ilso  imprisonment,  it  may  be  :  1 .  (ho  rc 
•traiut  or  arrest  of  a  person  onder  colur  of  l&ve,  hj 
neuMof  an  illegal  or  insnflhsteot  prooeas ;  2,  sndi 
reatralnt  or  arrest,  by  means  of  a  legal  instru- 
meot,  but  at  au  illegal  time,  a.^  on  Sunday  or  any 
other  day  generally  prohibited,  or  at  any  time 
wblob  la  illagal  and  unantborized  in  re^«ct  U> 
the  pcfwm  restrained ;  3,  withont  oolor  or  pir»- 
toru  e  i  f  l;-t^v,  as  when  one  confines  another  to 
bi9  room  or  hon$&  withoat  legal  authority  to  do 
80.  FidM  imprisonment  may  be  with  force  or 
wholly  witboot  force ;  aa  IT  mm,  withoat  toooh* 
ing  another,  by  words  only,  or  eren  by  gestarea 
OTily,  ( ii;;ir>el9  him,  by  fear,  to  abstato  from  go- 
ing where  be  has  a  right  to  go,  or  to  so  where 
1m  "wtabea  not  to  go  and  is  nnder  no  oUigation 
to  go.  It  is  false  imprisonment  to  confront  a 
rnan  in  tho  street,  anil,  withont  touching  him, 
constrain  him  to  arrest  his  course  or  change  it 
against  his  will. — The  remediea  for  folae  impria- 
fiUiHot  are  threefold :  1,  an  action  Ibr  tr«»paw 
ti  et  rrrrrri^,  v.'brn  fhr'  pirtv  impri^onerl  mny  re- 
cover (Jaimigt'g,  inciniimg,  it  the  jury  ^!Ju  III,  not 
only  compensative  damage.^,  but  OL-rhajis  exem- 
{Jary  damigai^  to  daler  tt^e  gau^  party  and 
oCbmlhnn  •  rapotftion  of  tho  oflenoe;  2,  the 
writ  of  hoheas  c&rj>ui,  or  of  replevin ;  8,  false 
imprisonment  of  any  kind  is  an  offence  at  com> 
mon  law,  for  which  the  gnilty  party  may  be  in- 
dieted,  and  OQ  eonvietiim  aororelf  poniriMd; 
and  tn  sohm  of  the  UritodSlilet  tmn  anTsrip 
ous  f^tatutorj  '  I  immiiitiiiginrrtilu  Miidi 
of  false  imprisonment. 

FAISB  PRETENCES.  Any  one  who  ac- 
qnires  property  by  means  of  false  pretences  has 
no  legal  title  to  it,  and  it  may  be  recovered  by 
the  party  from  whom  it  was  thus  obtained,  and 
who  is  still  the  legal  owner..  (See  Fravd.)  Bot 
beside  this  civil  remodjtbo  statutes  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  malce  the  obtaining  of 
property  by  fjdse  pretences  an  indictable  otfence. 
The  exi>rcsBions  in  our  state  statutes  are  various; 
in  general,  however,  any  one  who  by  maaoa  of 
Mm  pratonoei^  nad  wiA  ft  fhnidnbnt  design, 
obtains  possession  of  mnncy,  merchandise,  goods, 
or  wares  of  any  de»cripiioii,  becomes  liable  un- 
der the  statute.  It  has  been  held  in  New  York, 
Older  ita  atatute,  that  obtaining  a  party's  sign*- 
tnre  tooran  endiaraainentof  anoteby  false  pro> 
ttTi I  t  -  •,,  an  offenco  within  the  statute.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  precisely  the  false  pretences 
which  eipose  ont  to  this  puniidiroent.  It  kt 
obvious  that  they  OMUwi  be  slight  aoggestkmi 
whioh  are  withont  fbondation,  or  open  and  ob- 
•^ii'ii-  f;!'-  li'Miils  liy  which  no  man  in  hissen'ses 
■would  i.e  <lereive<i.  They  must  be,  in  the  first 
place,  intended  to  produce  an  injurious  effect- 
and  in  the  next  place,  they  must  be  such  aa 
would  bv  likely  to  ikceive  a  person  of  ordinary 
discretion,  who  is  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  his 
gaard.  If  the  preteooea  or  misrepresentatioiis 
are  muneroas.  and  mostof  them  are  honest,  but 
some  one  of  tliem  is  at  once  material,  frvl"*^,  and 
fraoduient,  the  offence  is  oommittod :  and  thi»  is 


80,  althongh  tho  statements  which  wero  true  ex- 
ercised tho  principal  influence  in  obtaining  tho 
property  for  the  guiltv  party,  jjr(i\  ded  it  would 
not  have  been  given  ium  but  for  tho  statement 
also  which  was  ftlso.  It  may  be  vemariced 
that  no  fSnlse  pretences  made  after  the  contract 
was  complete  will  constitute  the  offence,  even 
if  they  were  made  before  the  property  was  de- 
livered, nnleee  the  ddlTanr  or  exccntion  was  at 
flrst  wttbbeld,  and  tlien  Drought  abont  by  the 
false  jiroti'iici--;.  At.  cinnmon  Iiiw  the  nearest 
provision  lo  thiaof  the  modem  statutes  was  one 
which  oxpoeed  to  indictment  and  punisliment 
aa  a  cheat  a  person  who  obtained  possession  of 
money  or  goods  by  means  of  what  were  called 
fal."^*:  t liken  ,  l>y  v  hii  li  w; is  meant  forged  papers, 
or  other  counterfeit  Bymbols  or  evidence  of 
ownership  or  authority.  Language  similar  to 
this  ancient  rule  is  used  in  some  of  our  statntea, 
as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  .statute 
against  false  pretences  in  England  was  30  George 
I.,  ch.  24 ;  aiul  this  has  been  followed  by  the  dif- 
ferent stalsa  of  tho  Union,  more  or  leaa  enaoQy. 
The  most  common  Instances  of  indictnients  un- 
der these  statutes  are  for  the  obtainmg  of  goods 
by  buyers  onder  false  pretences  as  to  their  res- 
ponsibility or  reeooreea;  and  it  was  mdnly  to 
suppress  those  tint  die  itatnlee  wetelntendod. 

FALSETTO,  nn  Italian  word  signifying  a 
little  false,  and  applied  in  music  to  that  high  re* 
gister  of  a  man's  voice  which  resembles  a  li^ 
male's,  and  is  therefore  notstrietly  his  own,  bat 
afUMorassomedToiee.  It  extends  abont  4  or 
6  notes  above  tho  natural  voice. 

F»VJLUN  (Sw.  lahlu),  a  Swedisli  province,  in- 
cluding Dalecarlia,  Iraonded  N.  by  Ostersund, 
£.  by  Gefleborg,  8.  by  Wasterus  and  Oererbo, 
W.  by  Carlstad  and  Norway,  comprises  part,  of 
the  8.  mountain  region  of  Sweden  :niil  a  part 
of  the  famous  copper  mine  region,  whence  it  is 
also  called  Kopparberos-Laen,  or  eopper  moan- 
tain  province;  area  ahoot  12,000  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1855,  158,755.  Almost  tho  whole  province 
belongs  to  the  ba*in  of  tlie  Dal,  wliicli  drains  it 
direcUy  by  the  £.  and  W.  Dal,  and  by  many 
tribnttfy  streams.  Cultivation  is  ehieiSy  oon« 
fined  to  the  valleys,  which  are  rocky,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture. 
The  N.  produces  only  hay,  but  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  are  nrodoesd  in  the  8b  and  8.  £. ;  potatoea 
are  mneh  enltlvated,  and  batter  and  obeeee  are 
made  in  considerable  qnriittitlcs.  But  the  olii.  t' 
wealth  of  the  country  proceeds  from  ita  wood, 
which  fumlsbea  tfanher.  ftel,  potash,  and  rosin, 
and  from  its  copper  ana  iron  mines  and  Tarkma 
qnarriea,  especially  of  porfdiyry,  which  b  made 
into  many  very  hrimiiful  articles.  Tlie  lakes 
(the  principal  of  which,  Lake  Siljan,  covers  60 
sq.  m.)  and  rivers  abound  w i t h  H s h .  Mr.  Brace, 
in  his  ''Norse-folk  "  (New  York,  1S67),  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  moral  and 
inilii^tnaJ  character  of  the  people. — Faii  v, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situat^>d  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Laie  Rnnn,  180  m.  from 
Storlholm,  73  m.  frrim  Cofle,  in  about  lat 
t)(j   a5'  N.,  iong.  lii   iji>  JL  i  pop.  in  1866, 
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4^616.   The  honf^^s  arc  low  and  almost  entirely  radiattu,  artUulata^  mottutea^  and  terithr^ 

of  wood.  TbeGou»ermiiMa8itiiatedW.(tf  thk  obaraotorized     4  diflEftroBt  slaaa  of  ctraGODib 

town  aroamon?  the  oMeit  and  BMMtMlebratod  Balow  theaaare  thaolaawa;  in  the  TertebntM^ 

in  Eiiroju .  T!n'  mines  produced  in  former  tiineg  for  instaDoe^  the  fishes  (divided  into4  bj 

upward  of  a,UO0  tons,  but  declined  to  1,900  tona  ais),  am^biana,  raptUei,  birds,  and  mauunalij 

In  1690,  to  1,980  in  1716,  and  now  hardly  ex-  thaae  are  ehnaelaniad  bythe  nuumar  inwUn 

coed  4O0  tons  annually.    The  external  opening,  the  vertebrate  plan  b  carried  out,      to  tbi 

made  by  the  falling  in  of  anoiant  galieries,  it)  v  ays  in  which  life  is  maintained  and  the  diftiw 

alMrat  600  feet  deep^  and  1,M0  liMtloog  by  ent  meana  employed  in  eatablishing  those wi|i» 

600  wide.    The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  this  Tlio  cla^ios  are  divided  into  orders ;  foriIl^toc<^, 

is  by  easy  stairs,  whence  steep  ladders  lead  the  mammals  are  placed  by  Agassix  ua(kr  8 

to  the  pita,  fho  Imraat  of  which  are  about  Ofdera,  manupialia,  hetintora^  and  eamucn^ 

1,300  feet  from  the  surface.    The  excavations  characterized  l»y  the  degree  of  the  cotnplicnfion 

extend  many  miles  mider  ground,  forming  of  their  structure  within  the  limits  of  ihv  elm. 

aereral  magnificent  chambers,  wheto  baaqvets  Orders  are  divided  into  families,  cliaracteriie^ 

were  given  to  Bernadotte  and  his  queea,  and  as  above  stated,  by  their  form  as  far  as  deto^ 

Prince  Oscar  (Uie  present  king),  on  which  oc-  mined  by  structure:  and  below  these  coim 

cii<iions  the  mines  were  brilliantly  illaminated.  genera  and  species.  By  form  here  most  not  bs 

The  region  about  Falun  is  associated  with  the  understood  different  figures  having  a  oonunoa 

wanderings  and  adventures  of  Gustavus  Vaso,  character,  as  expressed  by  the  radiated  furak 

but  the  statement  that  he  had  worked  in  the  for  example,  of  toe  loweat  branch  of  the  aoimil 

minea  has  been  contradicted  by  the  later  Swed-  kingdom,  the  word  in  thb  case  evideoUymeaa> 

ish  historians.    According  to  Ge^jer,  his  ex-  ing  plan;  as  far  as  mere  form  is  conoeiiied,a 

perience  as  a  laborer  was  confined  principally  liolothurian  rost  nibles  a  worm  moretlian  itdod 

to  the  tbreahing  flail  and  woodmaa'a  axe.  The  a^-fish,  yet  the  first  and  ibird  belooatotki 

mhiea  are  owned  by  a  company  of  800  diare-  same  doss  of  radiates,  while  theaeeondbahep 

holders,  and  the  same  company  has  the  monop-  to  the  branch  of  articulates.    A.i  fi>rni  is  aot 

oly  of  iron  and  other  works  in  tlie  vicinity,  oharactariatio  of  brandies,  neither  is  it  of  cliH> 

Beside  eopper,  small  qnantliiea  of  gold,  silver,  ea  hi  the  tnhnal  Ungdom ;  the  whale  laftoi 

and  lead  are  obtained  from  the  ore.    Connected  resembles  a  fish  more  than  a  mammal,  the  bit 

with  the  mines  are  a  school  of  practical  mining  is  like  a  bird,  the  eel  is  like  an  ophidian  reptile ; 

«  model  room,  a  large  aeientiao  library,  and  a  jet  the  whale  aoi  the  hat  belong  tothecUn 

mineral  and  geological  musotim.  mammalia,  and  the  eel  to  the  class  of 

FALUNS,  in  geology,  a  term  used  by  Lyell  to  To  begin  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  scale  oi  diu- 

designate  a  group  of  miooene  strata  in  the  valley  siona,  and  using  fbrm  in  Uie  sense  ef  de£oit« 

of  the  Loire,  which  abound  in  corab,  shells,  and  figure,  as  commonly  spplied  to  man  and  weD 

other  marine  fossils.    The  word  was  provincial  known  animals,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  s 

with  the  agrieoltarists  of  Tonraine,  being  ap-  ebanwteristio  of  speclea  Mr  genera ;  the  an* 

plied  to  the  materials  of  theae  bedi^  whioh  they  merous  species  of  monkeys,  cats,  seal'^,  lat-s  pc*- 

wed  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  poises,  owls,  parrots,  humming  binla,  gulU, 

FAMAGOSTA,  or  FAMAorsTx  (anc.  ^reiaaj^  ducks,  tortoises,  Makea,  llxarda,  teogi,  scnlm 

a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cypnii^,  and  hharks,  to  say  nothing  of  invertebrau*, 

18  m.  from  Nicosia.    Its  walls,  fortresses,  tuw-  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  othtfby 

ers,  and  edifices  are  now  in  ruins  and  its  bar-  their  ftrms  alone;  in  like  manner  the  dilTiTist 

bor  blocked  up  with  sand  ;  and  it  contains  not  genera  of  natund  families  do  not  vary  sppr&- 

more  than  200  inhabitants.    This  city  was  dably  in  their  general  form,  as  will  bs  V» 

founded  by  Arsinoii,  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila-  ceded  on  examining  the  genera  of  the  vnida, 

delphos,  king  of  Egypt.    It  was  fortified  by  the  phoeideB^  thQ/a&onidmt  U» /rv»t*^^»i^^ 

Qny  de  Lnsl»nan,  who  was  crowned  king  of  cheUmida^  the  geekotida^  the  eeMridM^  m 

Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century.    It  was  taken  Ascending  to  orders,  what  similarity  of  form  a 

by  the  Genoeee  in  1873,  and  by  the  Veaetiana  there  between  the  kaafpuoo  and  the  orniihc^ 

In  1489,  andar  whoae  nde  it  heearoe  one  of  the  rhynohns,  the  elephant  and  the  hog,  tlie  cat  aii4 

prinoipal  eonmercial  cities  of  the  Levant,  and  the  seal,  the  ostrich  and  the  grouse^  the 

veeelfM  new  fbrtifioationa.    It  snstained  a  and  the  aea  tortlei  belonging  respectively  to 

memoffaMeaiegein  1871,  bgrSelimll.,  by  whom  aame  orders  in  their  ehwNaf  InaUv***"*" 

it  w:ls  taken  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  an  zoology  we  find  animals  grouped  togctlicrnDder 

earthtjiinke  in  11^  completed  its  roia.  divisions  terminating  in  idm  or  too,  which  tre 

FA  M I  LIAR  8PIRITS.  See  Dwona  the  nearest  apfHooehea  to  natnnd  ftmiUei.  Tbe 

FAMILY,  a  natural  division  of  animals  or  terminations  tda,  oida,  and  in  i  are  nsei  |»">' 

plants,  characterized  by  their  ibrmaa determined  misooonsly  by  authors  as  indicaiing  fiunihe^ 

by  structural  peculiarities.   In  orderto  arffve  at  and  in  many  oases  in  defianoe  of  the  rnks  oT 

the  precise  signification  of  the  term  as  at  pres-  etymology.   For  instanoe, ini/r»«f/»','7»»**i*^ 

ent  understood,  it  will  be  %vell  to  define  the  iot^wiis  we  have  a  Greek  termination  to  s  M» 

higiier  animal  groups.   Taking  then  the  animal  root;  in  such  cases  the  termlnatian //w 

kingdom,  the  hiphest  division  is  that  introdufed  be  Hub-tituted,  makiii?  vrsiri'i.  e^j'ti'i''. 

by  Cuvier,  the  4  great  groups  or  branches  of  on  the  other  hand,  deipUmUUt  aud  ckjthmmf 
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"Wonlil  he-  prnpor,  licinp  whoTIj'  CrceV'.  Thonfrb 
It  would  be  of  odrantago  ia  iri  o-c  respects  to 
eomot  saoh  errors,  it  would  intn  ui  c  c  i-onsider- 
able  confusidn  by  havinff  lome  tuaHj  B«nM 
«nding  in  ina  and  others  in  (dm,  tbe  tattler  being 
in  Bome  ca.Mjs  anqii>  -fmnably  tbe  be«t.  Tbe 
iNmer  termination  also  lias  been  employed  by 
Gfay  and  otber  syatematista  to  expraaa  dttvWIoM 
intemic<linto  between  families  and  genera,  or 
pulvfainilics  ;  as  Jtlina^  mmtelijM. 
According:  to  the  rule  of  Prof.  Apuvsiz,  however, 
tbe  latter  would  represent  £unilies  equivalent 
to  the  felkkf  of  iMMt  iiatavi]ht&  rtcm  the 
conflicting:  opinions  of  naturnlista  on  whAl  shall 
coQAtitate  ordinal  and  fatuily  characters,  lli© 
43onftttion  is  very  puzzling  to  the  student ;  henoe 
till*  hnportcnoa  of  adopfcing  definite  ebanotwt 
fcr  tbe  aepantloa  of  tlw  iihrMoiw  of  anfaMb. 
Prof.  Agflwiz,  in  his  "  Essny  on  Classification** 
{chapter  ii.),  has  endeavored  to  introduce  order 
mtotbe  soiotogii  al  rli  <os,  and  with  far  greater 
miccess  than  any  of  his  predeoeasora;  the  defi- 
nitions here  presented  are  taken  from  hfs  work, 
and,  if  they  could  command  the  (general  con- 
sent of  naturalists,  would  soon  lead  the  way  to 
ft  natnrd  dasstfieation  of  aniraib.  The  flnl 
glance  at  an  aniinnl,  which  gives  ns  nn  impres- 
sion of  its  form,  affords  a  very  correct  idea  of 
its  family  relntion-*hip,  whether  a  deer,  a  squir- 
rel, a  pigeon,  a  dock,  a  crooodile^  a  frqg,  or  a 
shark;  it  to  noi  tiie  mere  4Midm«|,  lK>w«v«r, 
which  is  characteristic  of  families,  but  the  form 
as  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  internal 
stmctnre.  Among  families  may  be  mentioned 
«  example*  tbe  esMcte  or  American  monkeyai 
fUHdm  or  oats,  vnidm  or  beam,  phoetim  or 
Fcal",  hnJtmida  or  whales,  Irporidtr  or  hares, 
bovida  or  oxen,  equidm  or  horses,  and  ehphanti- 
4i0  or  deplmnts.  On  this '  principle,  taking 
eryptognn*  and  cUootyledoM  as  2  of  tlie  4 
brancTieaoftbe  vegetable  kingdom,  ^/y^r,  lichens, 
and  ferns  would  M  examples  of  classes;  dioto- 
mduyts  and /Ktfj  of  orders;  and  pnlm«  roniferw, 
esiM|M««ia^  of  natiird  finnllle-  1 1  •  ere  must 
also  bo  admitted  some  intermediate  divisions 
Into  a  natural  zoolojrical  classification,  hased 
njKm  cases  of  special  development  of  certjiin 

£ sterns  of  organs,  which  will  reauire  tbe  estab- 
hment  of  snb-oraera,  sab-famines,  snb-genera, 
and  perhaps  snb-species  or  varieties. 

FAN,  un  implement  u^ed  to  proUac^  coolness 
by  agitating  the  air.  Its  origm  is  to  be  traced 
to  remote  antiquity,  and  is  asoribod  by  aome 
Mstorlana  toKan^si,  daughter  of  aOMMse  man- 
darin, and  by  others  to  tJie  sibyl  of  Cnmas,  who 
ii  Mill]  tu  have  used  a  fiin  during  the  delivery  of 
her  oracles.  But  long  before  the  days  of  the 
sibyl  the  artists  of  £^pt  painted  the  fan,  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  tlie  king 
is  rcjirc^i'nted  surrounded  by  his  fan-bearer^ 
who  bore  the  instrument  as  standards  in  \\i\r, 
while  in  times  of  peace  they  waited  upon 
the  monarch  in  the  temple,  refreshing  him 
with  the  fans,  and  at  the  same  time  driving 
away  the  insects  from  the  SJicred  oticrin^r*. 
Tbe  iksbioa  spread  from  Penia  to  Judtta,  aod 


In  Greece  we  find  traces  of  fnn^  early  ns 
600  B.  C.  Tbe  wings  of  a  bird  joined  laterally 
and  fastened  to  a  delicate  iMiuEle  constituted 
a  fan  of  most  bMutiful  appearanoe.  The  fan 
of  the  priest  of  Isis,  at  the  time  when  the 
worship  of  that  divinity  begun  to  prevail  in 
Greece,  was  in  tbe  form  of  a  semicircle,  made 
of  ftewKre  of  different  lengths,  pointed  at  tbe 
top  and  waved  by  a  female  slave.  In  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  a  eunuch  is  intro- 
duced, who  states  that,  in  accordance  with 
Phrygian  custom,  be  bad  used  bis  Un  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Heieoft  anlDot  tiw  cfllMli 
6f  the  heat.  In  P  nnc  fans  oecamo  popular 
among  tbe  ladi^  ond  were  used  at  dinner  par- 
ties, where  slaves  with  fans  stood  behind  their 
meitib  The  Roman  po^  Orid,  Terence,  and 
FtafMviliMi,  frequently  alltiae  to  theb  nae,  tnfl 
the  pictures  upon  the  ancient  vases  also  in- 
dicate the  wide  ])revalenco  of  the  fashion. 
Among  Uie  reli  ^  <  t  Qncen  The<Klolinda  fwho 
was  married  in  5S8  to  Antharis,  king  of  the 
Lombards),  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  is  her 
fun,  or  JiaMlum,  of  painted  leather,  uith  a 
masey  metallic  handle  eoamclled.  Ju  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  fans  mi^e  of  eagle  or  peacock 
feathera,  in  various  fonns,  and  fastened  vrith  a 
handle  cf  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a  lutraLive 
a;':i' lo  of  trnde  in  the  T  vv  .rrino  markets, 
whence  they  were  exported  to  Venice  had  otber 
ItaUancHles.  Oatbarine  de'  MedM  Intradnoed 
them  into  France.  The  fan  which  gho  brought 
could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 
present  day.  After  having  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  coort  of  Henrpr  II.,  they  became 
objects  of  great  hnory  during  the  reigns  of 
Lonis  XIV.  and  I>oni^  X^'.  No  toilet  was  con- 
piderwl  complete  without  a  fan,  the  cost  of 
which  frequently  exceeded  $70.  Plctnri'sque 
landscapes,  tbe  moat  exqnidte  paper  of  Cliina, 
the  most  elegant  taflbta  of  Florence,  prerions 
6toTK^  and  diamonds,  all  were  in  im n  ]m.:  in 
requisition  to  enhance  tbe  appearontw  and  tlie 
value  of  the  fan.  One  of  the  ladies  cf  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  wrote  of  it  in  ecstasv  to 
one  of  her  friends :  Jlyatantde  fafontd«  t$ 
iertir  de  ce  jrrcrUux  coHfiffiet,  qu''on  dUdnyue 
par  tin  coup  d^iventail  la  prineette  dt  la  em* 
(«Mf,  la  marquite  d4  le  r0titriir«.  Si  pmk, 
mullu  (jrdres  ns  donne  paa  Vtr entail  d  une 
aam«  ^ui  tait  s'en  tervir  d  propot  I  II  eerpcnts, 
il  tolttge^  U  »e  reterre,  il  u  deplete,  il  w  6c«,  U 
iid>aU»e,  tdmlmdreonttancn.  (** There  are  ao 
many  ways  of  vring  this  predena  toy,  that  by* 
stroke  of  the  fan  oi>.  m  distinguish  the  prin- 
ce**s  from  tlie  counies-j,  the  marchioness  from 
the  parvenne.  And  then,  how  much  grace  does 
a  fan  lend  to  a  lady  who  knows  how  to  use  it 
skilfully  I  It  winds  ttke  a  serpent,  flutters  Hke 
a  bird,  folds  and  unfolds,  rises  and  droops,  ao- 
cording  to  circumKtancc&">  Manufacturers  of 
fens  soon  became  numerous  in  Paris;  and  even 
previous  to  1673,  when  a  charter  was  granted 
to  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  they  had  oiganized 
themselves  into  a  corporation.  In  Eiipiand,  fans 
exiatad  in  tbe  times  of  Klcbard  XI.  and  Henry 
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VIII.  la  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wiod- 
sor "  an  alla«ou  to  fans  is  made  by  Falstaff  to 
FMoL  A  aBperb  fiui  ttH  with  diMDOoda  was 
WMtDtad  to  Qaeen  EllnlMth  on  New  Yew's 

Say.  Among  tho  articlca  received  by  Cortes 
from  MunU^utmi  were  5  funs  of  vari<^ted 
Aethers,  4  of  tiietn  \vith  10  and  one  with  18 
rods  embossed  with  gold^  and  one  (an,  also  with 
variegated  featherwork,  with  87  rods  plated 
with  gold.  In  Spain,  fans  were  at  an  early  day 
special  fiavorites  with  ladies,  and  the  Spanish 
lady,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Spanish  extraotlon 
in  tho  now  world,  are  inimitable  in  their  raannt^e- 
tnent  {nunujo)  of  the  fan  {abanUso").  They  carry 
on  conversations  with  it,  and  a  book  might 
be  written  to  explain  the  code  of  signala  by 
wMeh  they  express  thdr  feeUng*  with  the  fin. 
BeninniMi  I'i-r  uH  sAys, in  "Ck>ntarini Fleming": 
"A  hpaiiish  indy  with  her  Ian  might  sttame  the 
tactics  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Now  she  nDfurlii  it 
wUh  the  alow  pomp  and  eooaoioiie  eleganoe  vi 
lAe  Urd  ef  Jano ;  now  the  flatten  it  with  idl 
the  languor  of  the  listless  beauty,  now  with  nil 
the  liveliness  of  a  vivacious  one.  Now,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Tevf  tornado,  elio  closes  it  with  a 
whirr  that  makes  you  start  Pop !  in  the  midst 
of  your  conftision,  Dolores  taps  you  on  the  elbow ; 
you  tarn  ronn  l  ti>  listen  and  Cutulina  pokes you 
inyoorside.  Magical  instrument  I  Inthblaod 
it  ipedbi  •  pertieaiar  language,  and  gallantry  re- 
quires  no  other  ittv'Ip  to  expresii  its  mogt  subtle 
conceit«,  or  its  uiu^t,  uurenfonablo  demands,  than 
this  delicate  niiwhiue.  Yet  wo  should  rcmombor 
that  here  as  in  the  north  it  is  not  confined  to 
tiiecMii^tfdl  sex.  The  eeTaUer  abo  he*  1^ 
fan,  and  that  the  habit  may  not  be  considered 
au  tudication  of  effeminacy,  learn  that  in  this 
•corohing  clime,  the  soldier  will  not  mount 
foard  without  this  aohwe."— The  best  and 
flheapeat  laoanered  flmt  are  prodaoed  by  the 
natives  of  China,  chiefly  at  C  im*  >ii,  Su-Chu, 
Nanking,  and  Hang-Chu.  Those  made  of  ivory 
and  bone  and  of  fv a.  Ikt^  are  destined  chiclly 
for  the  European  and  American  markets.  The 
fans  which  the  Chinese  use  for  themselves 
are  of  polisljed  or  japanned  bamboo,  covered 
with  paper,  and  vary  in  piioe,  aooordiag 
to  the  quality  of  the  fhune  and  the  design  cf 
tlic  Ifaf,  from  20  cents  to  30  cfnt^  jifir  dozen. 
TJiu  state  fun  which  is  used  on  grcaL  nccasions 
in  China  and  India  at  the  present  day  is  prc- 
ciiM^ly  of  the  same  semieironlar  form  and  pointed 
top  whieh  wee  in  Ihdiion  among  the  anoient 
Greeks.  In  .Tapan  the  fan  ooonpics  a  most  im- 
portant position.  There  it  is,  as  it  were,  tho 
national  emblem,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  all  occar 
ikMU,  emoQg  all  daasea  of  aooiety)  end  in  the 
hanmofnien,  women,  and  ehfldren.  Where  the 
European  takes  uff  Lis  hf\t  in  tukoii  of  polite- 
ness, the  Japanese  pcrtorms  tho  same  courtosy 
by  waving  Lis  fan.  In  the  schools  of  Japan 
diligent  scholars  reoeive  fans  in  reward  for  their 
zeal.  A  gentleman  of  Japan,  in  distributing 
fllm^  to  u  begjjar,  puts  tho  money  upon  his  fan. 
When  a  criminal  of  rank  is  sentenced  to  death, 
Ua  doom  to  proolaiined  to  Um  bj  prwoiitiiig 


him  with  a  fan,  and  his  head  is  taken  off  while 
bo  bows  and  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive 
the  fatal  gift.  Fans  were  used  tat  aUegurkMl 
pnrpoflsa     the  mythology  of  Oreeoe,  and  the 

Egyptian  custcmi  of  employing  them  in  templea 
and  fur  rdigiuus  purposes  has  also  been  per- 
petuated in  the  ritual  of  the  modem  Greek 
diozob,  which  places  a  fim  in  the  hands  of  its 
deacons.   Fans  are  to  this  day  naed  in  Rome 
on  Niu'IitUH  puliiic  (H'ciL-ionH,  csjiecially  at  tho 
fata  di  cat^dra,  when  the  pope  is  escorted  by 
two  men  who  hold  feather  fans  with  ivory  ban- 
dle<^  tn  their  hruid-^,  hnr.  wirhoi^t  using  them. 
Tho  t'liti  of  Llie  J«iy  uf  Algien*  had  a  historical 
ini;  rirtiince.     It  is  related  that  on  April  23, 
lai^  when  tho  French  oonsol,  JLDeval,  called 
•t  the  pekoe  to  |)resent  hb  reapeota  on  ooon> 
sion  of  the  great  festival  whicli  is  celebrated  on 
that  day  iu  Algeria,  his  highness  put  tu  him 
some  question  about  a  negotiation  then  pend- 
ing between  the  two  oonnttiei.  The  eTeaivn 
answer  of  the  oonaol  ezaiperated  the  dej  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  made  a  oontempiiion^ 
movement  with  hia£u>,and  facoordiug  to  some 
acoounts)  stroolE  Ura  mth  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  European  consuls,  and  requested  him 
to  leave  the  country.  The  dey  refusing  to  give  sat- 
isfaction for  this  insult,  tho  Fruncli  government 
blookaded  Algiers,  and  the  {protracted  hodlilities 
which  ensued,  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  con* 
(]\-\Qit  <if  Al_:.  ;     may  thus  bo  traced  to  a  stroke 
ul  u  l  ui. — Iscit  to  China,  Franco  is  moat  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  fans,  but  beauti- 
ful fans  are  also  made  in  tho  United  State^  in 
England,  il  BrnMab,  Oenevm,  Vienna,  ana  at 
various  other  places.    Fan-makinft  in  Franco 
presents  su  iatorestiog  inatanco  of  the  suUlivi* 
sion  of  labor,  no  fewer  than  20  different  mana- 
Actoring  prooeaaM  being  reiuired  to  produce  n 
fkn  whidi  eells  for  less  than  8  cents.  They  ore 
chiefly  manufactured  in  the  deriuriuiL  ii-.  n:  ( ji^e, 
give  employment  to  over  1,000  persons,  and 
the  annujal  sales  of  fans  iu  Paris  amount  to  aboot 
$1,000,000.   In  France,  the  fan  is  occasionally 
used  by  gentlemen  at  the  theatres,  having  first 
ap()eared  on  a  warm  summer  evening  of  1828, 
during  the  representation  of  Coruand^rt  at  the 
oomic  opera.  Henee  the  name  of  Otri»aiidi% 
applied  in  France  to  fans  nsed  by  gentlemen. 
Although  fans  are  employed  generally  in  .Spain, 
Italy,  and  wherever  tho  season  or  the  fa.«hion 
commaoda  their  use,  they  are  among  civiliaed 
nnilona  nrohnfaly  at  the  praaent  day  in  greateafe 
use  in  tne  new  world,  in  Mexico,  in  Cuba,  and 
all  over  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States. 
The  multiplicity  of  fane  glTea  in  warm  weather 
nranaikablj  {^otaraamieappMnuwe  to  ohordiee 
and  pohKoaMemhOeautiie  United  States.  Dor> 
ing  the  summer  it  is  common  in  America  to  see 
gentlemen  using  fans  as  well  as  ladies,  and  in 
places  of  publio  amoseoMttt  fine  are  often  dto- 
tribnted  among  visitors. 

FANARIOI^,  or  PnA^AiuoTBa,  the  Greeks 
who  reside  in  the  Fonar  or  Phanar  district  of 
Oonstantinople,  and  whoao  ancestors  settled 
Umco  after  Un  eipfenre  of  that  oity  bj  liohaiop 
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med  TT.  (145'?\  OrigiiuiIIy  employed  as  trans- 
ktora  of  pablio  dooameiita  and  as  Beoret&rtes 
mtA  fltowarda  of  dbtiiigiiiBliod  pmonages,  they 

gradually  ncqntred  by  their  wealth,  as  well  as 
by  their  abilities  and  intrigues,  great  political, 
fioant^al,  and  soolal  importance  in  Turkey.  In 
the  ITlh  centnr)',  under  Mohammed  IV.,  the 
office  of  dx^umaa  of  the  divau  was  for  the  first 
time  intruatod  to  a  Greek,  and  has  since  been 
uniformly  conferred  open  Fanarioten.  Niculiioa 
Marrocordatos,  one  of  the  roost  emirtent  among 
them,  was  ii[)pointed  hospodar  of  MaldATia  In 
1709,  and  of  Wallachia  in  1711,  athI  wii«  suc- 
ceeded ill  this  o&cG  by  other  auanote  laiuilies 
(Mosnri,  Tpselante,  Callimachi,  Sntzo^  MMro- 
geni,  Uantzcrlt,  and  Karadja),  until,  more  re- 
cently, the  privilege  was  confiued  to  only  3 
families  (Masori,  Callimachi,  and  Sutzo),  and 
their  power  in  the  Dannbian  principalities  was 
abolished  altogether  at  the  Greek  revolntion 
of  18*21.  Tliey  were  the  principal  hankers  of 
Oonstantioople,  and  as  mak  dispensers  of  an 
^steuiTe  patronage  in  the  bestowal  of  public 
officetj.  Thoir  influence  was  great,  but  their 
OQpidity  impaired  their  repatatioo.  The  Grec^ 
merelumtf  eontiDne,  howerer^  to  mooopi^iae 
flie  commerce  of  Constantinople^  Mid  Hiai^ 
eoMog  them  are  Fanariotes. 

TASfEUUt,  Ffens,  the  founder  of  FaneoQ 
hall  in  Bo-ston,  an  American  pontleninn  of  fi  r- 
tnoe  and  liberality,  bom  of  a  French  Uugueoot 
ftmily  in  New  RochoUe,  N.  Y.,  In  1700^  died  In 
Boiton,  >f  iTf-h  8, 1743.  Tlie project  of  erecting 
e  pahlic  market  house  in. Boston  bad  already 
been  discussed  for  some  yean^  when  in  Ifw 
Mr.  Fancail  offered,  at  a  pnblic  mectinfr,  to 
build  a  suitable  edifice  at  his  own  cost  as  a  giU 
to  the  town ;  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition 
to  mr>rkct  houses  that,  fdthougli  a  vote  of  thanks 
wjLd  payoed  unanimoiuly,  the  offer  was  accepted 
hgr  *  majority  of  only  7.  The  building  was  com- 
menced in  Dock  <^quaro  in  September  of  tho 
samu  year,  and  finished  in  two  years.  It  com- 
prised a  Tnarket  house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
town  ball  with  other  rooms  (an  addition  to  the 
or^rinal  plan)  over  it  In  1761  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  in  17t>3  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  town;  and 
in  1776,  daring  the  iiritisb  oooupation  of  Boik 
ton,  it  was  nsed  fbr  a  theatre,  in  180S  it  was 
<»nsideral)ly  altered  and  enlarged.  During  the 
mTolutiooary  period  it  was  wsaai  place  of 
meeting  of  the  patriots,  and  from  the  stirring 
debates  and  important  resolntions  which  were 
ofiLen  heard  within  its  walls,  it  gained  the  name 
of  the  eradle  of  Amerloin  liber^. 

FAVN'ry,  a  N.  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  separated 
fnnu  tiie  Judoan  territory  by  Bed  river,  and 
drained  by  Sulphur  toA  of  that  stream,  end  hy 
Bois  d'Arc  crock  ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in.  1858, 
8,1 of  whom  1,485  were  slaves.  It  oonsista 
principally  of  highly  ftrtile  pndrie  bods,  pro- 
dncing  grain,  cotton,  and  good  pasturage.  In 
1860  tho  county  yielded  117,462  boshels  of  In- 
dison  corn,  374  bales  of  cotton,  MvSS4  lbs.  of 
batter,  and  largo  nnmb«'r«  of  honst"*  nnd  rattle. 
Tbaro  was  1  newspaper  othcc,  aud  tho  public 
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schools  confalnoil  27^  ]>npn9.  Yalne  of  real 
estate  in  lti6d,  $992,060.  Earned  in  honor  of 
Col.  James  W.  Fannin.  Capital,  Boobam. 

FAN  NIX,  CoL.  James  W.,  an  officer  of  the 
Texan  revolution,  bom  in  N.  OaroUnai  killed  at 
Goliad,  March  27, 1886.  He  held  the  eommi*' 
sion  of  captain,  when,  in  Oct.  1885,  Gen.  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  who  had  just  been  made  commander* 
in-chief  of  tho  Texan  forces,  appointed  him  and 
Capt.  Bowie  to  reconnoitre  near  Bexar,  and 
select  a  lit  site  for  a  camp.  The  two  officers 
tntirched  at  the  head  of  fiO  men  to  the  nisiioii 
of  Conccpcion,  1^  m.  from  Bexar,  where,  onrly 
in  the  morning  of  Oct.  28,  they  were  burprtiieii 
nodsntroanded  hyaparty  of  400Mexican8»  A 
sharp  action  ensned,  in  w!iich  the  Me.xicans  were 
finally  driven  off  alter  losing  60  men  and  a 
piece  of  artillery,  while  the  Texans  had  bat 
one  of  their  number  killed.  Boon  afterward  tlie 
chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Gen.  ilous- 
ton,  who  nt  once  promoted  Fannin  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  artiUery,  made  him  an  inspector- 
general,  and  ordered  htm  to  reemit  at  Yelasoo, 
at  tho  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  Mennwhilo  an  un- 
anthorized  expedition  under  Dr.  James  Grant 
had  marohed  agidnst  Matamoras,  on  IJie  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grar:  !,  ,  and  measures  were 
taken  by  the  general  council  of  the  provisional 
government  to  retaforee  them.  To  this  ooone 
h  itli  tlio  government  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  opposed,  and  a  quarrel  fuUowedf 
whloh  resulted  In  tho  deposition  of  the  governor 
and  the  virtual  snporscding  of  Gen.  Houston  by 
the  delegation  of  iudepeudent  authority  to  Col. 
Fannin.  The  council  empowered  Fannin,  under 
the  title  of  agent."  to  collect  and  organize  a 
force,  to  appoint  subordinates,  aud  to  borrow 
money.  Accordin^y  be  issoeda  prodamation, 
Jan.  w,  o;illit!f»  upon  volunteers  to  rendex* 
vous  at  .San  i'utricio  (the  nearest  Texan  settle- 
ment to  Matamoras),  where  he  expected  to  meet 
them,  after  having  effected  a  Junction  with 
Ctraat  at  Kefugio.  On  reaching  Golkd,  how- 
ever, he  received  a  message  from  Col.  Travis, 
who,  being  hard  pressed  at  San  d^tonio  de 
Bexar  by  Santa  Anna,  had  retired  into  the 
Alamo  fort  near  that  town,  and  unless  speedily 
relieved  woold  be  forced  to  capitolate.  With 
800  men  and  4  guns,  Fannin  set  out  Ibr  the 
Alamo  3  days  aft«,-r  receiving  tlio  message.  h\it 
an  accident  which  happened  to  his  artillery 
train  indoeed  him  to  retnni  to  Goliad,  whence 
ho  resumed  hh  march  to  Refugio.  Here  he 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  Grant's  party,  and 
the  rapid  approedi  of  the  Meileiiu^  wliere- 
upon,  retracing  his  steps  to  Qoliad,  he  proceed* 
od  to  put  that  town,  in  a  state  of  defence.  On 
Mareh  18,  in  obedlenoe  to  orders  from  Qen. 
Houston,  who  was  now  acting  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  convention  of  the  newly  formed 
repnblio,  he  hegan  to  fldl  heelt  toward  Victoria^ 
but  vfas  intercepted  the  next  day  at  the  Coletn 
river  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Gen.  Urree. 
HastSy  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of  wagons, 
!>f(fr?riiro,  ntid  earth,  t'lo  Texfins  drfcnrkd  thein- 
suives  witli  spirit  uutii  mghv  iiiLcrrupUrd  Hia 
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fighting,  Col.  Fannin  Icine  amnng  tlie  wounded. 
The  battle  was  renewed  on  tlie  20th,  but  the 
lf«zieaii8  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
500  men,  with  artillery,  a  capitalation  was 
signed,  by  wiuob  it  was  agreed  that  the  Tezans 
•hoold  be  treated  m  priwmcrs  of  war,  Mid  aa 
soon  as  possible  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Having  surrendered  their  arms,  they  were  then 
marohed  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  86th  an  order 
was  rc'crivetl  from  Santa  Anna  requiring  them 
to  be  slioL.  At  daybrealc  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  prisoners,  357  in  number  (the  4  physi- 
cians aiul  their  4  ais^istants  heinpsprtre*!),  were 
marched  out  of  tho  fort  under  viirious  pretexts, 
and  fired  upon  in  divit>iou^.  Fannin  was  the 
last  to  suffer.  Many  attempted  to  escape,  and 
were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry,  but  27  are  bo- 
Uevcd  to  have  clnded  pursuit. 

FANNING,  David,  a  loyalist  and  freebooter 
of  North  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, born  of  low  paretita^e  in  Wuko  co.,  N.  C, 
about  1756,  died  ia  Digojj  Nova  Scotia,  ia 
1826.  He  seems  to  have  Deoi  &  carpenter,  bat 
neglected  his  trade  to  lead  a  vagabond  life, 
traffiokiog  with  the  Indians,  and  being  conoeot- 
ed  for  some  time  with  the  notoriom  Od.  Mo- 
Girth  on  the  Pedee.  When  "Wilmington  was 
occupied  by  the  British  nnder  Major  Craig  in 
1781,  Fanning,  having  been  robbed  by  a  party  of 
men  who  called  themselves  whigs,  attached 
himself  to  the  tories,  coliucted  a  small  band  of 
desperadoes)  end,  mounted  oti  a  horse  whose 
rcput^ition  soon  equalled  his  own,  sconred  the 
oouutry  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  laying  waste 
the  settlements  and  committing  frightful  atro- 
cities, hut  doing  euch  pood  service  to  the  Brit- 
ish that  AInjor  Craig  rewarded  iiiin  witii  the 
royal  uniform,  and  gave  him  a  commtsiloii  as 
lieutonant-colonel  ia  the  militia.  He  now  ex- 
tended liid  operations.  By  tho  ramditj  and 
secrecy  of  his  movements  he  succecaed  in  cap- 
turing many  prominent  whigs,  whom  he  either 
conducted  to  tlie  British  headquarters,  or,  if 
they  had  incurred  his  personal  resentment, 
hung  ni)on  the  nearest  tree.  At  one  tinoe,  hav- 
ing collected  80  or  40  men,  he  dashed  into  Uie 
village  of  Pittshorougli,  where  a  court  was  then 
in  session,  and  carried  oiT  the  judges,  lawvers, 
offices,  and  tome  of  tiie  eitimne;  8  weeka  later 
he  captiired  Col.  Alston  and  about  80  men  in 
his  own  house ;  a  few  days  after  he  made  a  de- 
■oent  vpoQ  Gampbellton,  and  thia  exploit  was 
soon  followed  liy  a  similar  one  at  Ilillshorongh, 
when  ho  took  prisoner  Crov.  Burke  with  his 
whole  suite  and  anomber  of  the  principal  mlutb- 
itants.  Ills  name  was  a  terror  to  tho  whole 
oonntry ;  he  was  excepted  in  every  treaty  and 
enaotment  made  in  fitvor  of  the  royalists,  and 
was  one  of  the  8  person?  excluded  hy  name  from 
the  benefits  of  the  general  '  act  of  pardon  and 
oblivion"  of  offences  committed  during  the  rer- 
olution.  On  the'  otiier  hand,  his  romantic 
mode  of  life  and  personal  dariug,  displayed 
many  times  in  battle,  drew  around  him  numer- 
ous followers,  whom  ho  dif.ci|)lined  with  great 
strictuess.    He  is  said  to  have  commanded  at 


one  time  a  force  of  200  or  300  men.  "Wlion  tlis 
whigs  began  to  gain  the  osceodcncT  in  ^orth 
Carolina,  lie  went  to  Florida,  and  afterward  to 
St  John's,  y.  B.,  where  he  assumed  a  respect- 
able deportment,  and  became  member  of  the  as* 
semblv.  About  ISCKX  however,  he  was  MB' 
tenced  to  be  hanged  for  rape,  but  escaped  from 
prison,  and  afterward  received  a  pardon.  The 
close  of  his  life  wiis  pae^scd  in  infamy. 

FANNINC;  MACfllNE  (called  in  England* 
winnower,  and  in  the  U.  S.  i>atent  office  reportt 
a  fanning  mill,  fanning  machine,  grain  wintiov* 
er,  or  winnower,  indi>rriminatcfy),  a  cxnitnT- 
anco  for  separutiug  grain  from  tliecliairanildin, 
with  which  it  comes  from  tho  threshing  macbiDS. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  surmounted  by  a  hopperfor 
the  delivery  of  the  grain  to  a  series  of  vibratiof 
sieves,  through  which  it  falls  in  a  ^howtr  moro 
or  less  broken  by  the  number,  texture,  mi  vi* 
bratlon  of  the  sieves,  as  it  is  being  subjected  to 
an  outward  current  of  air  caused  by  the  rcvulu- 
tioa  of  a  system  of  radial  fans  arranged  oo  s 
dhail  in  the  rear  and  lower  section  of  the  fruM' 
work.  This  machine  was  first  introducL-J  into 
England  from  liolland  in  tlio  early  part  of  the 
18tn  oentnry,  and  it  is  not  known  to  have  bsM 
used  in  the  United  States  prior  to  its  nimufac- 
turo  by  Mr.  David  By  ram  of  Dutchess  co., 
in  1780. 

FANO,  a  seaport  and  episcopal  town  of  tbe 
Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the  mooth 
of  the  Metaora,  W  m.  N.  W.  of  Ancona;  pop. 
6,8G0.  It  is  surrounded  hy  old  wall*,  hnilt  by 
the  omj>eror  Aujrustus,  in  whose  houor  wm 
erected  hero  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble 
which  is  still  standing;.  Few  cities  of  ceatnl 
Italy  surpass  it  ia  artiatiu  treasures  or  ricboes 
of  tho  surrounding  soil  and  scenery.  The  ca- 
thedral is  adorned  with  10  frescos  by  Doiueai' 
chino,  represeutiug  events  ia  the  life  of 
Virgin.  Many  of  the  13  other  churches,  and 
several  public  buildings  and  private  mansiooa, 
contain  paintings  by  the  great  Italian  marten, 
marbles,  statues,  and  fine  monuments.  Tberv 
are  numeroos  convents,  a  Jesuits'  college,  apob- 
lic  school,  and  a  library.  The  mfmn&etmw 
are  chiefly  of  silk  stutTs  and  twist.  :uid  the  trade 
ia  in  corn,  oil,  dec  The  port  waa  once  mo^ 
frequented,  bot  is  now  choired  op  with  Mod, 
and  visited  only  by  small  ;i  i  "iig  vessels.  Fano 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fannm  f  ortoon, 
«o  called  from  a  temple  of  Fortune  bnllt  by 
Romans,  and  commemorative  of  their  vidnrr 
over  Uasdrabal  on  tho  rivw  Metaurud,  in  tbe 
fid  Ponic  war.  It  was  the  soene  of  a  virtoiy 
by  Narsos  over  the  Goths  nnder  Totiln. 

FANSIIAWE,  Sib  Riciiaho,  an  Knglisii  poet 
and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Ware  Park,  llcrtiord- 
shire,  in  June,  1608,  died  in  Madrid,  June  1«, 
1666.  He  studied  in  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  luaer  Temple.  Abandon! ni:  the 
for  literature,  ho  went  abroad  to  study  maauers 
and  languages,  and  on  his  return  home  be«fflia 
secretary  to  tho  embassy  at  Madrid,  where  he 
remained  till  1638.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  declared  for  the  crown,  and  WH 
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matle  secretary  to  the  prince  of  TTalos.  In 
1648  he  was  appointed  treusiirer  to  tiic  navy 
under  Prince  Kuport,  and  2  yoars  later  Ijc  w:i3 
made  a  boruoet,  aad  was  soot  to  Madrid  to  rep- 
tVMBt  to  Philip  IV.  ibe  ncoewltotig  codditioa 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  itnplore  the  assistanro 
of  ^"liD.  He  was  tokea  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  bat  being  released  passed  several 
yftan  In  retiremcDt,  tnnslatiog  tlie  **Lan«id" 
of  Camo^Ds,  and  upon  tbe  deaUi  of  Cromwell 
juiiiL(l  Charles  II.  at  Breda.  Ho  was  appointed 
ina-tcr  of  requests  and  Latin  secretary  to  the 
exiled  monarch,  and  after  the  restoration  vas 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  aniver- 
sity  of  Cambridge  in  parliament,  and  was  sent 
uj>on  diplomatic  missionsi  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
in  wbioa  ho  n^otiated  the  marriage  of  Ohorles 
wiUi  tlie  Infanta  Oatharine  of  Portngtt].  Beside 
Ilia  version  of  the  "  Lu-iad,"  lie  v  rn*^  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  and  of  the 
•*  Odes "  of  Horace,  and  a  few  short  original 
poems.  Tbe  "Origioal  Letters  and  Ne«iti»> 
tions  of  Sir  RioharaFansbawe,  the  Eaii  of  Band- 
wicli.  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Sir  William 
Goduliiliiu  '  tSvo.,  London,  1724),  is  a  valuable 
contribniion  to  Instory.  The  "  Memoirs  of 
Lady  Fansbawe,"  writleo  by  herself,  with  ex- 
tracts fh}m  the  correfloondeiioe  of  her  bnsband* 
edited  by  Sir  N.  U.  Kioolia^  waa  publiahed  in 
London  in  1830. 

FANT,  Erik  Vikakl,  a  Swedish  liis»torian, 
born  at  Eskihtnna  in  Siulennanland,  Jan.  9, 
1753,  died  in  Upsal.  Oct.  2.3.  1817.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  unlvLPsity  of  tpsal,  and  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  there  as  assistant 
libnwian  and  professor  of  history.  H!s  most 
important  work  is  the  collection  entitled  S^rip- 
torcs  Serum  Sueeienrum  Medii  ^'ri,  of  which, 
however,  he  had  only  completed  onevoloma  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

FANTASIA,  in  mnsic,  a  spedei  of  eompo* 
rition  in  which  tlio  writer  ^'Ivcs  free  play  to  nis 
imagination,  and  which  deviates  accordingly 
from  the  ordinary  fonns of  mnsical  composition. 
IXa  ciiief  characteristics  seem  to  be  sudden 
thunght  and  immediate  execution. 

FANTEE,  or  Fanti,  a  t-onntry  of  the  Gold 
Coa>t,  W.  Africa,  bounded  N'.  by  Assin  and 
Dubbin,  E.  by  Agoona,  S.  liy  the  oeean,and  W. 
hy  WiLssiw,  lyin^  near  hit.  5°  JiO'  X.,  lon^'.  1' 
W.  It  is  watered  liy  several  rivers,  is  said  to 
he  tortile  and  populotis,  and  has  several  impor- 
tant trading  atattons  along  ita  coast.  The  i  n  hab- 
itants are  remarlcablj  cleanly  in  tiieir  persons, 
are  more  musctilar  than  the  Ashantees,  and 
may  bo  distinguiiiiied  (tom  other  African  tribes 
by  small  scarifications  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  bonea.  Their 
beads  are  bifb  and  ronnd,  and  fbelr  color  is  a 
dull  h'rowni-li  hlack.  The  dress  of  hotli  sexes 
cuu^i^ts  of  a  single  piece  of  cloih  wrapped  loose- 
ly uruund  the  body.  Tlity  nay  a  notidnal 
obedience  to  chiefs  called  caboceers,  beside 
whom  every  villa;;c  lias  its  local  magistrate. 
Thi  v  fdrnierly  govvrned  or  laflucnced  a  sea- 
board district  extending  about  100  m.  along  the 


coast.  Ahont  1?07,  becoming  involve<l  in  a 
war  with  the  king  of  Adiantec,  they  obtained 
the  active  interierence  of  the  English,  who  had 
a  small  fort  in  one  of  their  towns ;  bnt  this  alii- 
anee,  while  it  plunged  the  Britlsb  into  a  dfsns- 
troos  quarrel,  jiroved  of  no  benefit  to  the  Fan- 
tees,  whose  territory  after  a  long  struggle  was 
formally  added  to  uo  Aabaatee  empire.  (Sea 

ASHAKTBB.) 

FARADAY,  KionAEi.,  an  Englissh  chemist 
and  natural  jdillosopher,  horn  in  London  in 
1794.  The  son  of  a  siuith,  he  received  but  little 
instruction  in  his  youth,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  book-binder.  His  taste?  were  nvorse  to 
the  trade,  but  led  him  to  the  stndy  of  books, 
the  constrnction  of  machines,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  chemical  experiments.  Hearing  a  course 
of  leotnrea  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1818,  be 
sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  taken, 
and  requested  his  assistance  to  enable  him  ''to 
escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  science.**  Davy  received  the  application 
fbrorably,  and  in  March,  1613,  appointed  Fara- 
day elu'inlcal  assistant  in  tht.'  Inlxirafory  >  *' 
royal  institation.  la  the  autumn  of  the  ^ame 
year  Fisradiky,  as  secretary  and  scientific  nssist- 
imtp  aocompaoied  Davy  in  travelling,  which 
waseontinaed  till  April,  1816.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  royal  institution,  with  which  he  Jms 
ever  since  heen  connected,  becoming,'  ])r(ife&sor 
of  chetiii^try  in  1B33.  Hisearlierresearches  were 
eminently  of  a  practical  character.  He  investi- 
gated the  inamifacturc  of  steel  and  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  ita  alloys  with  silver  and  platinum.  In 
1827  be  published  the  first  edition  of  tbe  work 
on  "  Chemical  Manipnlation,"  of  whi^  tbe  2d 
edition  appeared  in  1836.  It  contalm  !  li  H 
descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  and  was  the  only 
practical  guide  for  the  varioos  operations  of  the 
laboratory.  Experimenting  upon  gases,  as  car> 
bonto  add  and  others,  which  were  regarded  as 
permanent  in  form,  he  sncceeded  by  employing 
mtense  cold  and  pressure  in  lifpiefying  and  even 
solidifying  them.  In  1830  he  puhlislad  a  valu- 
able paper  "  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for 
Optical  Purposes,"  and  introduced  a  new  varie- 
ty, which  he  formed  of  silica,  boraclc  at  id.  !md 
oxide  of  lead.  He  was  early  interested  in  elec- 
trical researches,  ass^tlng  Davy  in  1820  in 
prosccutiui;  tho?o  first  entered  upon  hy  Oersted 
on  tlic  relatioiis  of  electricity  and  magnetism  ; 
and  in  1821  he  performed  for  the  first  time  the 
remarkable  experiment,  develc^inff  the  close 
connoetton  of  tiiose  two  forces,  of  cansing  a 
magnet  floatinc:  on  mercury  to  revolve  con- 
tirniuuHly  round  a  conducting  wire,  and  again  a 
conductor  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet.  The 
magnet,  still  more  wonderfully,  was  made  to 
rerolve  with  great  rapidity  when  an  electrical 
current  w  as  passed  over  half  its  length.  In 
1831  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  afterward 
collected  and  published  in  separate  form  under 
the  title  Experimental  Researches  in  Electri- 
city," appeared  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." They  Were  coniinu*  1  in  t'  is  .•unl  In 
oUier  scientific  journals,  and  were  tmaliy  cul- 
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lected  in  8  volfl.  8to.  (London,  1889, 1644,  and 
1 855) .  They  contain  the  results  of  series  of  origi- 
nal und  systematically  conducted  investigation!^, 
extended  throngk  many  years  in  one  ot  > 
most  ob>icnre  fields  of  physical  research  ;  and 
they  abuuiid  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit 
of  which  no  one  contorts  with  Faraday.  The 
most  important  of  tht^  researches  relate  to 
electro-ohemical  decomposition  ;  the  induction 
of  electric  currents  from  utlier  currents  and 
from  magnets,  leading  Jbim  to  the  disoovery  ot 
magneto*«leeCrtolt7;  the  infliienoe  of  the  mag- 
net (111  all  bodies,  leading  to  the  division  of 
xnagoetics  and  diamagnctic^  and  the  optical 
ohanges  Induced  by  ina^nKtiimi.  His  expert- 
iiient-s  showing  that  lli  •  a  mount  of  any  eom- 
poaad  aobstance  decompt^^ed  by  an.  electrical 
earreat  is  proportional  to  the  qnantity  of  etoo- 
tricity  employed,  and  that  the  elements  sepa- 
rated in  tlie  same  time  are  in  the  proportion  of 
their  atomlo  weights,  make  it  highly  probable 
that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  chemical  af- 
finity, and  that  it  is  generated  by  chemical  action 
only.  The  fact  which  he  discovered,  that  Just 
enough  electricity  is  penerRte<l  by  the  oxidation 
in  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zinc  to  deco{n[>use 
one  atom  of  water,  is  additional  proof  of  the  same 
conclusion.  lie  proved,  moreover,  the  identity 
in  the  nature  of  electricity,  whether  derived 
from  the  battery,  the  frictioiud  machioe,  thermal 
or  magnetic  action,  or  animal  bodies ;  and  ex- 
plained the  wonderful  differences  in  its  manifes- 
tations resulting  trom  its  development  in  inten- 
sity or  in  quantity.  ProC  faraday  holds  Uie 
highest  rank  among  popntar  leetnrers  as  well 
as  among  original  expt  ;  inn  ■iter!',  lie  has  made 
it  a  praotioe  to  give  lectures  one  evening  ib 
flie  week  not  exdnaiTely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes  uf  the  institution;  and  the  interest  ho 
has  excited  in  these  oauaee  them  to  l>e  regarded 
ainon^  the  attractions  of  London  in  the  winter 
season.  He  makes  them  interesting  by  perfect 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  while  wholly 
absorbed  in  hie  sacijeot,  and  by  bis  talent  of 
clearly  explaining  ita  principles,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  skilfully  conducting  the  ex|>eri- 
menta  that  lllnatnite  it.  Few  scientific  men 
have  received  so  many  distinctions  from  learned 
societies  uud  institutions.  They  have,  however, 
ftiled  to  tempt  him  from  the  post  hito  which  he 
■vvn  in^f  itli  d  by  bis  early  patron,  or  to  deprive 
liiia  ui  thu  naLural  modesty  and  artlesanc-Jis  of 
character  that  secure  to  him  an  esteem  more 
desirable  than  that  called  forth  by  the  highest 
talontH.  The  queen  of  England  alk>tte<I  to  him 
in  1858  a  residence  at  Hampton  court,  and  since 
1886  he  has  received  a  pension  of  £800  a  vetir. 

FARAFREH,  or  Ferafba,  an  oasis  m  the 
Libyan  desert,  Africa,  about  lix)  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  oaais  of  Dakhel.  It  contains  a  town  with 
some  traces  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  stn»s 
tures,  ajid  a  few  small  villages.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn, 
coarse  woollen  fhbrica,  and  ear^enware,  and  In 
cultivating  various  small  tracts  of  arable  land. 

FAfi£L^  GuiLLAOMK)  A  French  reformer,  bom 


near  Gap,  in  Dauphin^  in  1480,  died  hiK«a^ 

chutel,Scpt.  13, 1565.  His  friend  and  ingtroctor 
Lefevre  d'^ltaplesis  thought  to  have  drawn  Lim 
toward  the  new  doctrines,  and  he  embraced 
them  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  ho  had 
clung  to  the  old.  He  be^n  to  preach  ui  Meuus, 
returned  to  Paris  in  1523,  went  thence  to  Basel 
the  next  year,  became  intimate  with  Zvingli, 
Holler,  Grebcl,  and  other  reformers,  quarrelled 
with  Erasmus,  and  was  banished  from  Basel, 
all  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  r^'u^ed  to 
Strasbourg,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Bucer. 
I'i'eaching  afterward  at  Montb^liard  aiitl  other 
places,  his  intemperate  xeal  drew  him  into  vuaj 
troubles,  and  did  some  damage  to  his 
One  day  he  interrupted  a  Catholic  procession 
in  honor  of  8t.  Anthony  by  snatching  the  statM 
of  the  aalnt  from  the  pnest  who  bore  it  sal 
throwing  it  into  the  river.  To  ewapo  the  con- 
sequences of  his  rashness  ho  fled,  and  travelled  in 
Alsace  and  Switzerland.  In  1683,  with  Antotoe 
Saunier,  be  represented  the  reformed  clmrrliesin 
the  synod  convened  by  tJie  Vaudoi.s  ol  Tiednmt 
at  Chunforans,  and  on  his  return  to  Switzerland 
was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Catholif* 
at  Geneva,  where  the  controversy  hecme 
stormy,  blows  were  interdumgod,  and  the  ma- 
pistrates  had  to  interfere.  He  wa.s  ordtro*!  to 
leave  the  city,  returned  in  1633,  was  a^aintan- 
ished,  came  laxik  in  1684  with  letters  tVi  in  the 
seignory  of  Bern,  and  in  1536  persuaded  Cidria 
to  aid  him  in  the  organization  of  the  reformed 
church  at  Geneva.  The  party  of  *'  Libertines" 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  the  election  of  liH, 
Farel  and  Calvin  were  banished,  and  Tinted 
Bern,  ZQrich,  and  Basel.  Farel  then  protw!iil 
to  Strasbourg,  and  organized  the  Prot4»tant9 
there  amid  mnoh  opposition.  In  Msrch,  IMS, 
a  body  of  troops  under  Claude  de  Gtil^c  fell  "xa 
a  congregation  gathered  around  him  at  Guru 
in  France.  Fara  was  wounded,  and  narrowlf 
escaped  with  his  life.  Ho  then  settled  as  pas- 
•  tor  at  Neufch4tel.  In  1557  he  was  sent  to  tho 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  ask  their  ai* 
sistance  for  the  Vaudois,  and  soon  after  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Calvin  and  others  by 
marrying  at  the  age  of  69  a  young  girl.  Id  * 
1561  he  preached  at  Gap  with  all  tho  vioknw 
of  his  youth,  and  was  thrown  iuto  prij*ou.  trom 
which  his  followers  releat-ed  him.  He  visited 
Calvin  on  his  death  bed.  His  writings  are  na» 
merous,  but  mostly  of  temporary  interest 

FARINA  (I^it.  farina,  flonrX  the  fine  flour 
obtained  by  grinding  and  sifting  any  kind  <rf 
grain.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  stsn^ 
obtained  from  roots  and  grains.  Com  atari  ti 
often  called  £srina ;  and  a  number  of  my  aim* 
pie  nutritions  preparations  have  hMD 
guished  by  this  name  oonpled  with  aone  Ugl>- 
sou  nding  epithet. 

FARINELLT,  OAmxi  Bwmori,  an  ItiHtt 
sin^'cr,  born  Jan.  24,  1703,  died  in  Bolcnx 
July  15,  1782.  The  extraordinaiy  beauty  of 
his  soprano  voice  waa  attributed  to  the  foet « 
Ills  having  been  emasculated.  He  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Porpora,  and  his  brilliant  soccesa  at  Uio 
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principal  Uientres  of  Italy  justified  the  high  anti> 
orations  of  that  loaestro.  In  17M  he  repaired  to 
London.  Porpora  had  engaged  him  fttrihe  Lln« 

Coin's  Inn  l-'iclds  tliciitre,  ■\vhero  lie  soon  created 
a&  excitement,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Handel, 
who  "was  atthatthnb  tb«1e»e«  of  the  Havmar' 
ket.  He  ]>erfurnie(l  3  years  In  EnL'land,  and 
netted  every  jear  a  dear  income  of  125,000.  In 
SVanoa  his  aaooeia  was  equally  great,  and  Hie 
hrilllant  covirt  of  Lonis  XV.  seemed  f'lr  a  t'lur 
to  be  completely  carried  away  by  the  bewiu  li- 
ing  voice  of  the  Italian  ringer.  In  Madrid  be 
exercised  snch  a  magnetic  inflncnco  trpon  Philip 
Y.  tiiat  he  succeeded  in  dissiipatiug  the  melan- 
oiiolx  with  'which  that  king  was  dHicted.  He 
became  the  kiii{:'s  ehief  favorite,  and  after  his 
death  was  simdarly  Imnored  by  Ferdinand 
TLf  while  at  tlie  ^^anio  time  ho  received  an 
annual  salary  of  $10,000,  under  (lio  condition 
that  he  should  renounce  singing  in  public,  and 
waame  fbo  iblness  of  his  genius  for  the  xoyid 
ears  TTo  prevr'.ilefl  upon  Ferdinand  toorennizo 
a  theatre  in  tlio  jmlacc,  for  which  he  engaged 
■minent  artists  from  Italy,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came the  director.  For  nearly  26  years  he  ruled 
the  oonrt  of  Spain,  not  only  by  tiio  charms  of 
his  voice,  but  gradually  by  his  influence  in  po- 
litical afiairs.  la  1759,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  IIL,  Farineni  M  into  disgrace,  and  3 
years  later  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  then  took:  np  his  abode  at  Bologna,  where 
he  vmbd  hbt  eotoaaal  fortniw  tn  bunding  lor  him- 
self a  splendid  paluco  in  tlio  vicinity  of  the 
town,  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  amid 
tlio  treamrea  of  art  and  the  delights  of  imirie. 

FARINI,  Carto  LriGT,  an  Italian  political 
writer,  born  in  the  Papal  States,  Oct.  22, 1822, 
■tadied  medicine  in  Bologna,  heoBme  at  an  early 
arr,^  interested  in  liberal  political  mnvcmcnts, 
and  wod  lVe<ii#ntly  banished  from  the  Papal 
StetflS.  In  be  was  appointed  by  Rossi  di- 
rector-in-eiiief  of  the  snnitan'  and  primn  de- 
partment in  Rome,  but  removed  to  Tuscany  on 
the  advent  of  Mazani;  while  after  the  French 
intervention  Ids  pnrpow  of  resnniing  his  office 
was  frustrated  by  tho  papal  authorities.  lie 
then  went  to  Turin,  where  1m  was  cordially 
received  by  the  Sardinian  government,  and  took 
a  part  in  the  publication  of  the  RUorgimmto. 
In  1850  he  oflSciated  for  9  months  as  Sardinian 
aainister  of  the  interior,  and  afterward  beoome 
s  member  of  the  board  of  health.  He  ia  now 
(lH."^rO  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament, 
and  conapicnous  for  Ms  advocacy  of  liberal  oon- 
ilHrttoiat  principles.  An  English  translation 
of  his  firinrijinl  work,  II  ttato  Jxnmano^  which 
^ves  a  history  of  the  Roman  states  from  1815 
to  1890,  has  been  prepared  under  the  auspioes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  jjubltsbed  in  London  in 
1859.  He  ia  preparing  a  history  of  Italy  to 
serv  e  as  a  eootinnation  of  that  of  Botto,  and 
in  May.  I*-'!),  addrcpsod  asoricsof  letters  to  Lord 
John  Ku!»-vil  on  Italian  ullairs  which  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

FARMER,  Hcon,  an  English  theologian,  born 
in  Shropahire  in  ITli,  died  in  London,  Feb.  5, 


1787.  He  was  edncated  in  the  academy  at 
Northampton  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  become 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Walihuni- 
stow,  Essex,  where  he  wrote  several  tln  ological 
treatiaea,  which  were  iasned  after  hia  removal 
to  London  in  1761.  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nar 
ture  and  Design  of  our  Lord^s  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness,'^  published  in  that  year,  he  argued 
that  the  whole  scene  was  but  a  virion  pretigur- 
iiig  tlie  future  tri  ils  of  Jesus  in  his  ministry.  In 
his  "  £^y  on  tlio  Demoniaca  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament** (1775),  he  maintaitted  tlimt  they  were 
not  really  persons  nnder  demoniac  posses.*ion, 
but  tliat  this  cautie  was  assigned  fur  their  mala- 
dies by  the  popular  superstition.  In  his  Dis> 
sertation  on  the  Miracles"  (1771),  he  affinns 
them  to  be  absolute  proofs  of  a  diviue  mission. 

FAPwMKR,  John,  an  American  genealogist, 
born  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  12,  1789,  died 
in  Concord,  N.  11.,  Aug.  13,  1888.  After  having 
been  for  10  years  the  teacher  of  a  school,  he 
applied  himself  to  studying  the  early  settlement 
of  New  England,  and  his  "Genealogical  Regis- 
ter," published  in  1829,  is  thought  to  contain 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  first  European  set- 
tlers in  that  region.  A  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  by  James  Savage  of  Boston, 
ia  now  (1859)  pawing  through  the  press.  Mr. 
Farmer  soperintendra  an  edition  of  Belknap's 
"History  of  New  Hampshire,"  to  which  he 
added  many  valuable  notes  |  and  he  coptributed 
Tarfons  papers  to  bistorfeal  and  antiqaariMi  so- 
cieties, and  to  periodicals. 

FARMERS-GENERAL,  In  France,  finandsl 
and  privileged  asaociatfons  whloh  before  the 
revolution  of  1789  took  upon  lease  various 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  as  the  imposta 
upon  salt  or  tobacco,  or  tihe  town  dues.  This  sy^ 
tem  of  managing  the  taxes  originated  in  the  18th 
century,  when  rhilip  the  Fair,  iu  coui^ideratton  of 
certain  sums  paid  to  him,  several  times  permitted 
Lombard  bauKcrs  and  Jews  to  collect  the  taxes. 
The  rigors  exorcised  ia  collecting  these  imposts, 
the  exactions,  cruelties^  imprisonments,  and  even 
c^ernf  ir  ns,  otYcn  caused  popular  rebellions  ;  yet 
lu  the  rLign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  farniers-geuerai 
had  become  a  power  in  the  state,  and  often  trans- 
ferred their  own  leases  to  still  more  unscrupuloua 
subordinates.  An  association  of  40  (afterward 
of  60)  farmers-general  was  formed  in  1720,  to 
which  the  government  for  an  annusJ  payment 
of  66,000,000  llvres  yielded  the  privilege  of 
levying  the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  on  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  in  l726i, 
80,000,000  liTres  annnally  were  paid.  In  1774 
the  fiirniers  paid  ISr/mn  noo  francs  for  this 
right,  and  in  1789,  180,000,000,  and  yet  made 
immense  fbrtmies.  Their  severity  had  so  ex- 
asperated the  publir  niiii'1  tluit  ono  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  constituent  ab^mbly  in  1790  was  to 
SDppress  fliclr  asaooiatioQ.  In  1794  all  the 
famiers-general  then  living  wem  brmi-ht  l>efora 
the  revolutionary  tribunal;  they  were  ( ouderan- 
ed,  and  of  the  entire  nnmber,  28,  including 
Ijivoisier  the  chemist^  were  executed  >fnv 
1794^  and  the  xemAining  3  some  days  ulierwara. 
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FABHDrOIOlfr 

FARMTNGTOy,  tho  sliiro  town  of  Franklin 
CO.,  Miiine,  ou  Sandy  river,  30  ni.  N.  W.  from 
Augiista i  pop.  io  1850, 2,725.  It  ia abandantly 
supplied  ymh  water  power,  and  contains  a 
number  of  manufactories.  The  indu-^trv  of  tlio 
inhubitanta  is  also  largely  diroctod  tow  unl  gnu- 
ing.  The  priiicipal  village,  CiilleJ  Cfiitrc-  village, 
has  about  100  dwelliog  housw,  several  Victories, 
an  aeadtmy,  a  ImwIc,  and  the  wantj  bandings. 
There  are  two  other  villages,  called  Farmiiigton 
Falls  and  Upper  village.  Tho  town  cuiuuinii  2(i 
pablio  sdiodfl  and  6  chnrches,  2  Baptist,  1  Con* 
gmffatioiMLl  M«lbod»t^  and  i  Uniou.  It  was 
wttled  in  1776,  and  tnoorporated  Feb.  1, 1794. 

F.\nMINGTOX,  ti  tuwn'^liip  of  Hartford  co., 
Conn.,  10  m.  \V.  from  liartt'urd,  aud  liO  tn.  N. 
from  New  Haven ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,C30.  It  liea 
in  the  western  portion  of  tlie  alluvial  valley  ez« 
tendins  from  New  Haven  to  Northampton  and 
onward.  The  town  contains  3  villager,  Fanu- 
iogtoQ  village,  Plninvillo,  and  I 'uionville.  The 
water  power  at  Uuiuiivillo  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  tho  state.  Uiiioiiville  and  Plainvillo  are 
the  seats  of  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, cs[)CoialIv  of  clocks,  jiapcr,  tS:e.  Tlio 
rulroad  from  jfartfbrd  to  Waterbury  and  tho 
canal  raUroad  pan  throiwh  PlainTaie,  and  th« 
CoUinsvUle  branch  throng  Unionvillo.  Fann- 
ington  was  the  Orst  town  settled  in  Connecticut 
colony,  after  the  3  original  tOWiM  ofWctheflF 
fidd,  Hartford,  and  Windsor. 

FARNE,  Fearnb,  or  Pkhbt  Inuutnm,  several 
small  islands  and  rocks  in  the  German  ocean, 
from  2  to  5  ni.  distant  from  the  Englisli  coiusL 
and  nearly  opposite  Baniborougb  in  the  co.  of 
NortbumlMrlaiid.  On  tho  largest  of  them  2 
lighthouses  haTe  been  erected.  In  rough  weath> 
cr  tijo  passage  between  the  isles  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  several  disastrotis  shipwrecks,  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  here. 

FARNIIA3J,  Eliza  W.,  an  American  pliilan- 
thropist  und  author,  born  at  Kens-^olacrvillo, 
Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  lHl-5.  Ik-r  maiden 
name  was  Bnrhans.  lu  1S35  she  went  to  llli- 
ooia,  and  in  18S6  waa  married  tfaeve  to  Thotnaa 
J.  Farnham.  In  1841  she  returned  to  New 
Turk,  and  employed  herself  in  visiting  ])risona 
and  in  lecturing  to  women  till  the  spring  of 
1844,  when  abe  aooepted  an  appoiotmeot  aa 
natron  of  the  ftmale  department  ct  the  state 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  that  she  mi^ht  prove  the 
possibility  of  governing  such  an  iiibtittuiun  by 
the  power  of  kindness  alone.  She  filled  that 
poritioa  for  4  years,  and  met  with  eminent  soo- 
osaa.  While  at  Sing  Siog  she  published  '^Lilb 
in  Ftairio  Land,''  and  edited  an  edition  of  Samp- 
son's "Criminal  Jurispmdence."  In  1848  she 
removed  to  Boston,  and  was  connected  for  some 
time  with  tlic  Institutioa  for  tho  blind  in  that 
city.  In  1849  she  wont  to  California,  where 
she  remained  till  18'j6,  when  she  returned  to 
Kew  York,  and  publinhed  a  volume  entitled 
**Caltlbmia  Indoors  and  Out."  For  the  next 
2  years  she  devoted  h.  r-v'f  to  tho  study  of 
medicine.  In  18t>U  ^he  orgamzod  a  society  to 
^and  ptotaotdeatitnta  womaii  in  emiKratInf 


FABO 

to  tho  West,  and  went  at  different  times  to  the 
western  states  with  large  numbers  of  these  per- 
sons. The  same  vear  she  published  a  work  on- 
der  the  title  of  "My  Early  Days."  She  snbB»< 

quently  returned  to  California. 

FAliNIIAM,  Thomas  J.,.an  American  trav- 
eller, liusband  of  the  preceding,  burn  in  Ver- 
mont in  l><ii4,  died  in  California  in  Sept.  184$. 
He  was  by  i>rofeBilon  a  lawyer,  bat  in 
ho  organized  and  headed  a  small  expedition 
aero^  llim  continent  to  Oregon.  Hu  went  to 
California  the  same  jear,  and  took  an  active 
and  efficient  part  in  proenring  the  release  of  a 
largo  number  of  Amerieims  and  English  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  tlie  Mexican 
government.  In  1842  he  publii*hcd  "Travels 
in  Oregon  Territory;"  in  184.'5.  "Travels  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Scenes  in  tho  Pacific;"  and  in  the 
same  year,  "A  Hemoir  of  the  NorUi-West 
IJouiulary  Line."' 

FAKU,  a  river  of  Africa,  an  affluent  of  tho 
Benoowe,  discovered  June  18,  1861,  by  Dr. 
Bartlt,  ;it  its  point  of  junction,  about  lat.  0"  25' 
N.,  loii^'.  12"  'M'  E.  The  nativtjs  informed  liim 
that  it  had  its  source  in  Mount  Labool.  7  days' 
march  to  the  sooth.  At  its  Junction  it  was  COO 
yards  broad,  bnt  generaUy  not  ezoeeding  8  feet 
in  deptli.  The  current  is  extremely  violent, 
approttcliiiig  a  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  a  fact 
indicating  that  tho  mountainous  rai^on  from 
which  it  issnes  b  not  iar  distanL 

FABO,  otPbaiio,  a  game  of  clumoe  at  eards, 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  tho 
Egyptian  king  Pharaob,  which  was  formerly 
npon  one  of  the  evda.  It  may  bo  played  bj 
any  number  of  persons,  who  sit  at  a  table  gen- 
erally covered  with  a  green  cloth.  Tl»e  keeper 
of  tho  table  is  colled  tho  banker.  Tlie  player 
is  called  punter  (from  Ital.  puntare),  who  ro- 
ceives  a  litret  or  small  book  <rom  which  to- 
cho()se  his  cards,  upon  which  he  may  at  his  op- 
tion »Qi  any  nuuibcr  offtakes,  which  are  limit- 
ed in  amount  in  accordance  with  tlie  cajutal  of 
the  banker.  Tho  banker  turns  up  the  cards 
flnom  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  laying  them 
first  to  his  right  for  the  bank  an  !  M  i  to  hia 
left  for  the  punter  or  player,  till  ail  Uie  eards 
are  dealt  out.  The  banker  wins  when  the  card 
eqnal  in  points  to  ttiat  on  which  the  stake  is  set 
tm^s  np  on  his  right  hand,  bnt  loses  when  it 
is  dealt  to  the  ]eft.  The  player  loses  half  the 
btukti  when  his  card  comes  out  twice  in  the 
same  stroke.  The  last  card  but  one,  the  ohaoeo 
of  wliieh  the  banker  claim^  bnt  whtfih  ia  now 
frequently  jriven  up,  is  calIeaXM)ty(ae^1idnty). 

Tlie  last  card  neiliier  wiii.'^  nor  loses.  Wbero 
a  punter  gains,  he  may  eitlier  take  his  money 
or  paroli  ;  that  is  to  say,  double  his  chance  by 
venturing  both  his  stake  and  gains,  which  ho 
intimates  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  up- 
waril.  If  lie  wins  aprain,  he  may  play  tej'f  (f  l« 
to,  which  means  tiiat  ut^er  liaving  gained  a  pa- 
roli be  tries  to  win  seven  fold,  benmng  his  card 
a  second  time.  Should  he  ajrain  bo  successful, 
ho  can  paroli  for  quitae  et  leva,  for  trenU  et  U 
MS  and  finallj  for  laiMNite  s<  b«a»  which  ia  the 
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hifrlic^t  cTianrc  in  the  game.  Faro  •wasformerlj 
in  vogiio  hi  France,  England,  and  Enropc  pen- 
crally,  and  still  retains  its  popularity  in  various 
jNurta  of  the  world.  A  varied  of  thia  game  is 
also  mnoh  played  by  gamblera  in  the  United 
States.  One  bundred  faro  Inuiks  are  said  to  exist 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone;  tbcro  are  alsKJ 
banks  in  almost  all  other  American  cities.  The 
method  ofplay  in  the  UnitedStateaisaafcdlowa; 
The  dealer,  with  a  large  array  of  cheques  at  hfo 
right  band,  representing  $1,  ?5,  and  $20,  and  so 
on  upward,  takes  his  seat  at  tlio  centre  of  a  table 
with  13  cards,  repreacnting  a  complete  pack,  af- 
fixed to  it  at  oouTenient  distanee  to  marlc  distinct- 
ly the  bet  placed  on  each.  Persons  who  wish  to 
play  exchange  at  pleasuremoncv  forsiicli  atnoiint 
<tf  cheques  as  they  desire  to  risk,  and  place  the 
■nuMunt  they  intend  to  stake  on  any  particular 
card  «p<in  the  table.  The  dealer  then  produces  a 
pack  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of 
shuffling  resting  also  with  any  of  tlio  players  wlio 
Mil  for  it),  has  Uiem  cot,  and  then  places  them  in 
a  hex,  from  wliioh  one  by  one  he  deliberately 
slides  them.  The  bnnkcr  lofies  when  tho  curd 
equal  in  puiiits  to  that  oa  which  llie  stiike  is  bvt 
turns  up  on  his  right  hand,  but  wins  when  it  is  on 
the  left.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  plajer,  by 
placing  a  «nall  copper  on  the  omonnt  he  places 
on  the  card,  to  rfvc'r>o  the  clianco.  Thi-",  which 
is  caUed  coppering,"  cnablcn  tbo  player  in  fact 
to  bet  on  whioheTer  card  he  pleases,  tho  dealer 
atope  between  each  two  c^ds  while  new  beta 
are  being  made  as  choqaes  change  flN>m  one 
card  to  another,  and  thus  tho  ;:aine  jiroceedsto 
the  close  of  the  pack,  when  afrosli  deal  is  made, 
and  the  same  process  isgonetlmngh.  Tlie  banlE 
■wins  on  "splits,"'  which  is  supposed  to  bo  tlio 
only  odds  in  its  favor,  but  it  possesses  oUiers  in 
its  superior  amount  of  f  apital.  and  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  meet  players  to  stake  heavier  in  thecdSbrt 
to  reeov^er  back  than  to  support  good  Inek.  In 
Gicrniany  the  card?!  arc  not  dealt  from  n  hoi,  but 
nailed  to  a  pine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one  by 
the  dealer.  Here  the  dealer  is  generally  a-^sisted 
also  by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the 
playing  and  receiving,  guarding  against  errors 
and  shuffling  the  pack. 

FAKUE,  FauOk,  or  Fkbo  Isles  (Dan.  Fdr§- 
emeX  ^  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  sitoated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  N.  of 
Scotlaml,  abont  170  m.  N.  W.  firom  the  Shetland 
isles,  and  350  m.  S.  E.  from  Iceland;  lat.  61"  to 
68"  N.;  long.  6"  to 8"  W.  They  are  22  in  number, 
«f  which  17  only  are  inhabited;  area,  495  s»]. 
m.;  pop.  in  18i55,  8,051.  The  jirincipjU  of 
them  aro  Stront6e,  tho  largest  and  centre  of 
tlio  proup,  27  m.  long  and  7  tn.  broad,  having 
about  2,200  inhabitante:  O8ter6e,20  m.  long 
and  10  m.  broad,  pop.  amnit  1,200 ;  BnderOe, 
Sandoo,  Vaajzoe,  and  BordOe.  The  others  aro 
very  siimll.  The  Faroe  islands  are  formed  by  n 
group  of  conical  elevations.  Their  coasts  are 
la  general  very  steep,  often  rising  precipitately 
to  wfty  beigbt-s  or  abruptly  broken  by  deep  in- 
lets. Tho  whole  arcliipehmo  al)oands  with  whirl- 
pools and  rapids,  making  its  navigation  difficult. 


The  island."!  nro  covered  with  bn?ftltic  moun- 
tains, oinid  which  are  numerous  liltlu  lakes  and 
streams.  Tho  most  elevated  peaks  are  Skellings- 
field,  on  Btromde^  2,480  leet  high,  and  Slattaio- 
tind,  on  O^rOe,  whose  hfUgat  is  9,804  ibet 
The  climate,  thongb  mild  for  so  northern  a  lati- 
tude, is  extremely  moist  and  variable.  Snow 
nraly  lasts  for  more  thaa  8  itja,  wo  that  the 
cattle  pass  the  winter  aa  wdl  «a  sommer  in 
tiie  open  air.  Tlie  ftrrious  hurricanes  which 
prevail  cause  an  almost  total  absence  of  trees, 
and  piisit  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  the  inhabitants  coni^ists  in  cat> 
tie  and  a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep.  The  native 
horses  are  of  small  stature,  but  robust  and  active. 
Tbo  islanders  supi)ort  themselves  cliicfly  by 
fishing  and  by  bird-catching,  pro^outed  by 
scaling  tfie  precipitons  rocks  on  tne  shore.  The 
hoases  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with 
birch  bark  obtaiDe<l  from  Norway,  over  which 
is  spread  a  layer  of  turf.  Tlie  principal  articles 
of  diet  are  milk,  fish,  fowl,  mutton,  and  barley. 
Bread  and  salt  are  inxnriea.  The  population, 
dcsoendanti)  of  tlio  old  Northmen,  are  a  vigorons 
and  laboriouH  race,  of  loyal  and  religious  cbar- 
ai  tor.  Tho  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse, 
but  the  official  hingiuige  ia  the  Danish.  It  ia 
the  castmn  of  the  men  beltire  attempting  to 
climb  dangerous  (110^  to  bare  their  heads  and 
sing  psalms.  The  longest  day  of  summer  here 
is  24  hours,  and  the  shortest  of  winter  4  hours. 
Monks  from  tho  Scottish  isles  first  founded  io 
the  Faroe  group  a  few  hermitages.  In  the  9th 
century  fugitive  Norway  jiirates  established 
themselves  under  Grimr  Kantban.  The  ialanda 
became  Danish  when  the  Danes  conquered  Kor> 
■way  in  ISf'O.  During  the  18th  century  they 
wore  notorious  as  the  seat  of  smngglers.  Tliey 
■were  occupied  by  tho  English  from  1807  tO 
1814.  The  administration  is  composed  of  a 
Danish  mtmaitd  or  bmlilF,  who  la  commander 
of  tlie  armed  force,  and  a  Inndropt,  vrho  is  di- 
rector of  the  police ;  and  they  aro  representod 
in  the  legislature  of  Denmark  by  a  deputy  sp- 

S'inted  by  the  king.  Corameroe  with  the  FarOe 
ands  is  a  monopoly  of  government,  and  Daidsh 
fillips  aro  permitted  to  approach  them  only  be- 
tween May  and  September.  Capital,  Thorahavn, 
on  tlie  W.  side  of  Stromoo  ;  pop,  about  750. 

FARQUHAR,  Geokob,  a  British  comic  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1678, 
died  in  London  in  April,  1707.  Alter  a  brief 
and  irregular  career  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
he  appeared  in  his  17th  year  as  aeouiedian  upon 
tho  Dublin  t'f'.L'o.  "While  performing  a  pert  in 
the  "Indian  Emperor"  of  Drj'den,  be  acciden- 
tally inflicted  ft  serious  wound  upon  his  antago- 
nist in  fencing,  which  caused  bim  to  renounce 
the  boarcb  for  ever.  He  wait  to  London  to 
1696,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 
began  to  apply  himself  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. He  lived  gavly  and  licentiously,  and 
during  the  10  years  Wiforo  he  sank  a  victim  to 
anxiety  and  ill  health  he  produced  7  comediM, 
Ptijterior  in  vivacity  and  ease  of  style,  and  in 
clear  and  rapid  devdopmeot  of  intrigue,  to  auy 
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that  had  befora  appeared  In  England.  The  last 
and  best  of  these  was  the  "  Beaux  Stratagem/' 
which  still  keeps  the  stage.  He  also  left  a  vol- 
nmo  of  ''Miscellanies,"  consisting  of  poems, 
easajs,  and  letters.  His  works  have  mach  of 
the  smartness  and  indelicacy  which  was  fadi- 
ionablo  in  his  time,  but  they  are  written  in  bet- 
ter language  and  are  leas  deeignedly  vioious  thaa 
tiie  plava  wbieh  pieoeded  the  revolution  of 
1088.  lie  was  married  to  a  lady  who  liad  de- 
luded him  by  spreading  a  report  tliat  she  pos- 
eened  a  foiione;  bat  be  perdmied  the  decep- 
tion, lie  passed  a  troubled  though  merry  life, 
and  left  2  daughters  in  indigence,  whom  in  a 
brief  and  touomng  note,  written  shortly  before 
his  dentil,  lio  recommended  to  the  kindness  of 
his  friend  the  actor  Wilks.  A  complete  edition 
€f  bifl  world  appeared  in  Londoii  in  S  Tcb. 
29mo.  in  1772. 

FAKKAll,  JuuN,  LL.D.,  an  American  mathe- 
matician, born  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  Jnly  1, 1779* 
died  in  Ciinibriflire,  May  8,  ISfj^l.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  iu  18U3,  and  afterward 
itadled  divinity  at  Andover ;  but  having  received 
the  appointment  of  Greek  tutor  at  Ilarvnrd  in 
1805,  ho  laid  aside  his  iuteuUua  of  enteriu^^  iJto 
ministry.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  Hollis  profes- 
■or  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  same  collie.  The  standard  of  mathemati- 
cal education  was  then  low  in  American  col* 
legeai  and  he  aet  himaelf  the  task  of  raising  it 
to  theEoropean  leTel.  In  1818  be  pablished  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils  a  translation  of  I^icroix's 
**£lement«  of  Akebra,"  speedily  followed  by 
adections  from  Legendre,  Hot,  B6«>at,  and 
others.  Tlie^e  workn  were  at  once  adopted  as 
text  books  by  tlie  college,  and  by  the  United 
Stalea  military  academy.  HeidaoMMfribated  ttf 
tlie  scientific  ])eriodical8  and  to  the  "North 
American  Keview."  For  13  years,  from  181 1  to 
1884^  he  was  recording  seoretaiy  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy,  its  vice-president  in  1829-'80,  and 
member  of  the  oommittee  of  publication  from 
1810  to  18^.  His  pHndpal  papers  in  the  Me- 
moirs*' of  the  academy  arc:  "Observations  on 
the  Great  Comet  of  1811 "Abstract  of  Me- 
teorological 01>s«rvation3  mado  at  Cambridge 
from  1790  to  1813 ;"  "  Abstract  of  Meteorolo<ri- 
cal  Observations  made  at  Andover;"  Aooouut 
of  the  violent  and  destructive  8torm  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1816;"  "Account  of  a  sin^ndar  Electri- 
cal Phenomenon,  observed  during  a  Snow  Storm 
accompanied  with  Thunder."  In  1888  Bowdoin 
ooUege  conferred  on  him  the  decree  of  LL.D., 
and  to  1836  he  resigned  his  chair  m  oonsequence 
of  a  pdnfiil  iUnani}  whUdi  evantQally  oansed  his 
death. 

FABREN,  EuzA,  eoimteas  of  Derby,  an  Eng- 

Bsb  actress,  born  in  Liverpool  in  1759,  died 
April  2a,  1829.  Her  lather,  a  native  of  Cork, 
wno  waa  eaeoeaslTdy  a  stii^n,  an  apothecary, 

and  an  actor,  at  Ms  death  left  his  family  in  great 
indigence,  and  Eliza  was  forced  to  appear  on  the 
stage.  8he  made  her  d^bot  in  Liverpool  in 
1778,  and  in  London  in  1777,  where  she  played 
rely  at  the  Haymarket^  Uovent  Garden 


and  Dmry  Lane.  Although  a  very  gracefol  sai 
lively  actress,  she  owed  her  repntation  cbie6y 
to  her  remarkable  beauty,  which  received  tho 
homage  of  the  most  illustrious  men  ot  the  ti^nr-, 
such  OS  Fox  and  the  duke  of  Bichiuund.  bits 
was  esteemed  aa  modi  for  her  virtues  as  her 
beauty,  and  became,  May  1,  1797,  the  wif..-  uf  tlw 
12th  earl  of  Derby,  then  a  widower,  the  gnod- 
iiitiher  of  the  present  British  premier. 

FARS,  or  Fai<-si8t,\n  (anc.  Penis).  .i  ?.  V. 
province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Irak-A^emi 
and  Khorassan,  E.  by  Eeman,  S.  by  Larutaa 
and  the  Persian  gtdf,  W.  by  the  Persi.in  gulf 
and  Khnzistan,  lying  between  lat.  27  4o  and 
81*  6S'  and  long.  49«  80'  and  55°  ^  EL; 
greatest  length  about  800  m.,  breadth  250;  ares, 
66,000  sq.  in. ;  pop.  estimated  at  1,700,(»00,  ia- 
dudiog  various  tribes,  Turkomans,  fionjsiu, 
Persians,  and  a  small  number  of  Jew?.  Ii  is  di- 
vided into  the  Germnseer  and  Seerhud,  or  warm 
and  cold  regions.  The  former  extends  iolsad 
from  the  coast,  it^  surfac  e  Kitifr  n  ^  .ndy  plain, 
wholly  dependent  fur  vegetatiou  on  lae  period- 
ical rains.  The  latter  comprises  the  more  ele- 
vated region  belonpinp  to  the  preat  range  d 
mountains  which  extend  from  the  Cancasna  l» 
the  gulf,  and  forms  tlie  watershed  between  the 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea  and  to  the  salt  jiks 
of  Bakhtegan.  This  i)ortiou  of  the  protiaft 
consists  of  fertile  vallevs,  j^nerally  8  Ui  10  il\ 
in  width  by  15  to  100  in  length.  A  few  of 
these  valleys,  as  ^ftras,  Eazeroon,  and  Merdeibl, 
are  cultivated,  bat  many  are  wooded  nnd 
habited.  Eastward  the  ooontry  is  more  ope^ 
sandy,  and  ill  supplied  with  water.  ThecbiM 
rivers  are  the  Firuzabnd,  Tabris,  N'nhon.  and  Tab 

Snc  Aro*i$)t  flowing  into  the  Persiao  gull,  and 
e  Bnndenieer  (ano.  AraM$\  tailing  into  laki 
Bakhtepan.    Another  salt  lake  near  Shirai  sop- 

Slies  the  province  with  salt.    The  general  pro- 
nets  of  the  ooantry  are  tobacco  hi  latge  quan- 
tity, wine,  rice,  dates,  opinm,  linen,  cotton,  .41k, 
cochineal,  and  roses  for  the  iiiaiiufacluro  uf  altar. 
Iron  and  lead  mines  exist,  as  also  qunrriea  •( 
marble  and  alabaster.    Borax  and  naplitlia  ara 
among  the  chemical  products.   Cattle  uud  •'«l><^ep 
hnsbandry  is  neglected,  bnt  attention  is  giv  n  to 
the  raising  of  horses,  camels,  and  asses,  (or  m 
m<l  tx|)ort.   The  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
dia.   Tiie  govemmant  of  the  province  is  vested 
in  a  prince  of  the  !«overeinn'-s  family,  with  goT- 
ernors  of  diatricts.    Several  iutere!*ting  ruim 
exist.  Thirty  miles  N.  of  Shiraz  arc  tije  rcuiuins 
of  Persepolis,  ono  of  the  most  celebrated 
magnificent  cities  of  antiquity.  The  wrid 
of  Fessa  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  r«ip- 
resent  the  ancient  Pasargada,  and  to  oootiUA  tM 
tomb  of  Cyms.  In  the  valley  of  Kaseroon  iie*" 
remains  of  Shalipoor,  a  city  cUvr  t'l.in  tlie 
of  Alexaader,  and  refonnded  by  Sap«>r.  Jitt' 
ftmoQS  aonlptnred  tcwIeb,  called  by  the  Pers»^ 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  are  in  the  plain  of  I'''™^ 
gerd.  Lady  Shell,  in  her  "Glimpses  of  h» 
and  ITannersin  Persia"  (London,  !866),  cnunicr- 
aU'<  a)  lut  '20  dit!Vrpiit  trihfs  in  ther)roviD«« 
f  art^  the  mo^t  aumeruua  and  tcouulesoo^  ^ 
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whom  are  the  Kashgbai  or  K.is]ikai  and  the 
Maiaasenec.  The  English  consul,  3Ir.  Keith 
Edwin  Abbott,  who  visite*!  Fara  subsequently  to 
hmly  Shell  (in  1S50),  derived  some  new  infor- 
mation from  the  Eel  Begghi  himself,  under  the 
hereditary  authority  of  wiioso  family  the  tribes 
of  Fars  have  been  for  some  generations  past. 
He  estimates  the  total  number  of  families  of  the 
Tacioa»  tribes  tt  from  20,000  to  22,000,  cxclu- 
iiT«  of  the  Mamsenni,  who  number  about  2,000 
faiiiille**.  Inoculation  i?  said  to  have  been  known 
uoong  the  tribes  of  Pars  for  centuries.  The 
ootr-pox,  however,  fo  unlmowii  among:  fhem. 
Ainoiif:  the  principal  towns  are  Shiraz,  the  cap- 
ital ;  Jehroom,  the  principal  market  for  tobacco, 
•ad  a  good  market  for  Ili^Idi  eotloii  goods; 
Kazeroon,  (>ccu[)vin}j  more  space  but  less  popu- 
loQs  tlian  Jchroom,  with  excellent  opium  pro- 
duced in  thoTieinity ;  Darab  orDarabgcrd,  pos- 
sc?fing  50  ycaM  ago  about  100,000  date  trees, 
which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  are 
BOW  reduced  to  30,000;  Bchbehan  or  Baba- 
han ;  and  Bnshire,  the  chief  port  in  t!ie  Por^tan 

Silf,  which,  during  the  lato  war  between  Great 
ritain  and  Persia,  surrendered  to  the  English 
Tjri'b  r  Or-i  Ontrara  in  Dec.  18r)6. 

FAliTillNGALE  (Fr.  rrrdigadin,  IL  ffvar- 
^i^nU),  a  petticoat  spr.  1 1  to  a  wide  oircnm- 
fercnce  by  hoojw  of  'vill  whalebone,  or  iron, 
inlriMluced  into  England  under  this  name  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Gentlemen  at  that 
time  wore  tmnk  hose  or  breeches,  and  ladies 
wore  farthingales,  which  in  tlic  reign  of  Anno 
were  also  termed  tub  petticoats.  They  ap- 
peared in  Franco  early  m  the  reign  of  Loais 
XV.  nnder  the  name  of  tiertugadiM  and  panien, 
or  basket  petticoat?,  the  law  of  their  struc- 
ture being  that  their  greatest  diameter  should 
eqoa!  the  heii^ht  ci  the  lady.  Their  abandon- 
ment was  effected  near  the  close  of  the  pamo 
iei|^  by  Mile.  Citron,  who  ventured  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  withont  them,  bnt  they  again 
became  fashionable  under  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  crinoline  petticoats  now  in  fashion  through- 
oot  Christen«>m  resemUe  fartliinfrflles. 

FASCES  (Lat.).  in  Roman  anti--ii!'y,  a  bnndle 
of  rods  in  the  miadlo  of  which  wa^  au  axe,  car- 
lied  by  lictors  before  the  saperior  ma^sfcrates 
as  a  symbol  of  authority. 

FAiiT  CSax./asiua^  to  keep),  abstinence  from 
food,  especially  as  a  religious  observance,  ap> 
plied  alw  to  the  period  of  such  abstinence. 
Keligious  foisting  was  common  among  the  oldest 
nations  of  the  Orient,  being  from  the  earliest 
tiirus  one  of  the  mortifications  of  tlie  fakirs  of 
India,  and  in  practice  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  Isis.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
periodical  fasts,  some  of  which  were  ordained 
specially  for  priests  or  women.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  the  Jews  made  the  day  of  exniation  a 
day  of  fasting,  and  their  public  fasts  afterwnrd 
became  nnmorous.  The  modern  Jews  have  G 
fsst  dajs  annually,  of  which  the  daj  of  expta- 
tioii  (Tom  kippur)  is  the  most  strkdj  ob- 
aerreo.  All  other  dajs  are  oonmemoratiTe 


of  national  calamities.  Fasting  was  enrly  ob- 
served as  an  act  of  devotion  by  C!  i  istiai  a,  and 
the  Lenten  fast  is  esteemed  V)_v  thp  (irei  k,  Itomsn 
Catholic,  and  some  Protestant  churclics,  a  tra- 
dition from  the  age  of  the  anostles.  The  Greek 
church  enjoins  fasting  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  each  week  and  on  nnmeroos  commem- 
orative occasions,  and  ita  4  great  fasts  aie  the 
40  days  preceding  Christmas,  the  40  days  of 
Lent,  from  Monday  after  Whitsuntide  to  Peter 
and  PauFs  tlay  (June  29),  and  from  Aul'.  1  to 
Aug.  15.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  makes  a 
dbnnetioa  between  fksHng  and  abstinence,  flesh 
but  not  fish  being  prohibited  for  food  on  fa-t 
di^s.  These  are  the  40  days  of  Lent,  tlie  4 
Ember  days,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of 
the  4  weeks  in  Advc?it,  and  the  vijii'ls  or  eves 
of  tlie great  ecclesiastical  festivals.  Tlie  church 
of  En^and  observes  the  Lenten  and  Ember 
days,  and  also  the  8  Rogation  days  before  Holy 
Thursday,  every  Friday  except  Christmas  day, 
and  the  vigils  of  certitin  festivals.  The  month 
of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  period  of  fasting 
by  Mohammedans.  lu  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Stntes  it  lias  been  usual  for  the  governor 
to  appoint  by  proclamation  a  day  in  the  spring 
to  be  observed  by  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  when  religions  services  have  generally 
been  conducted  in  the  churches. 

FASTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  registers  of  the 
dayi^  months,  and  other  divisions  of  the  year, 
corresponding  with  our  modern  calendars.  Tl»e 
term  is  variously  derived  from/rt#,  divine  law, 
and  fari^  to  speak,  as  it  properly  desiirnated  those 
days  of  the  year  on  which  legal  bu-iincss  could 
without  impiety  be  transBoted,  or  le>ral  judg- 
ment be  given  by  the  majrisf rates.  '\'\."  j'^'iti 
eaiendara  or  wcrt,  the  chief  division  of  these 
registers,  contained  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
days,  divided  into  months  and  weeks  of  R  days, 
according  to  the  nundino)  f  the  days  of  eaelt  of 
the  latter  being  designated  by  the  first  8  letters 
of  the  alpltabet),  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides. 
Days  on  which  le|^  business  could  be  transactcil 
were  marked  by  F,  m/mU;  tliose  from  which 
judicial  transactions  were  excluded  by  N,  as 
ju^asti;  and  days  on  which  the  assemblies  of 
die  oomitia  were  held  by  C.  Primarily  these  re- 
gisters arc  f^aid  to  have  been  intrusted  by  Numa 
as  sacred  books  to  the  caro  of  the  pontifexmax' 
4mlU,  and  for  nearly  4  centuries  the  knowledge 
of  the  calendar  continued  to  bo  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  tho  priests,  one  of  whom  regularly 
announced  the  new  moon,  and  the  period  intei*- 
vening  between  the  calends  and  the  nones.  On 
the  lionea  tliC  rex  mfrorum  proclaimed  the  va> 
rious  festivals  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would 
fall.  This  knowledge,  which  mnst  have  greatly 
extended  the  influence  of  the  priests,  whoseenied 
to  regulate  the  year  and  its  afifairs  as  if  accord- 
ing to  revealed  drvine  wisdom,  was  flrst  made 
l)in.lic  (304  B.  C.)  by  Cneius  Flavins,  a  scribe  to 
AppiusClaudius  the  Blind,  who,  having  acquii-ed 
tnlHcleDt  informadom  firom  the  pontifical  books, 
exblMted  a  taUo  of  tha  ftatiin  the  forums  ^ 
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wbioh  he  was  rewarded  bj  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  with  the  dignitv  of  camle  tedile.  From 
this  time  forward  such  tables  of  stone  or  mar* 
ble  became  coriimon.  Besido  the  above  men- 
tioned divisions  of  timeiWitb  their  notatioD, 
they  generally  oontained  the  ennmeration  of 
festivols  aiul  games,  which  were  fixed  on  cer- 
taia  dajTSi  astrouomical  observatioiu  on  the  ris- 
ing ana  setting  of  tbo  atan  and  on  the  seasonsi 
and  sometimes  brief  notioes  about  roli;;iou3  rites, 
as  well  03  of  remarkable  eveuta.  In  kter  times 
flattery  inserted  the  exploits  and  h<Hiorsof  the 
rulers  of  Rome  md  their  femilics.  The  rural 
fasti  (^rustici,  di^iiuguished  from  the  nrbani) 
alaootmtaincd  sovorid  directions  for  rustic  labors 
to  be  perfomied  each  month.  Ovid's  celebrated 
Libri  Ftuterum  may  be  considered  as  what  we 
wonld  call  a  companion  to  the  idmanao,  being  a 
poetical  illustration  of  the  Roman  ycor  as  re- 
modelled in  his  time  by  Julius  Ctosar.  A  differ- 
ent kind  of  /atH  were  thosa  called  annaUt  or 
hittorici,  also  ntagutralfs  or  (onmihrex^  a  sort 
of  chronicles,  containing  the  names  of  tlio  chief 
magistrates  for  each  year,  and  short  occounta  of 
remarkable  events  noted  opposite  to  the  days  on 
which  thoy  oociirrcd.  Hence  tlio  meaning  of 
historical  records  in  general  attached  to  the 
term  fa»ti  in  poets,  while  it  is  used  in  prose 
writers  of  the  registers  of  consuls,  dictators, 
censors,  and  other  raaixistrates  belonging  to  tbo 
pablio  urohives.  Several  ajteoimens  of  fasti 
of  diflbrent  Idndi  ha;re  been  disooveped  In  the 
lant  3  centiirio-',  iiono  <  f  which,  however, 
is  older  than  tiie  aao  of  Augustus.  The  fa»li 
Majfhmu,  the  complete marbw  original  of  which 
was  long  preserved  in  tbc  Moffei  palace  at 
Rome,  bat  liually  disappeared,  are  now  known 
by  a  copy  of  PSghins;  tba  Verrioni,  known  as 
the  Prrcnestino  calendar,  comprising  only  5 
montlis,  are  liistoricaUy  no  leas  remarkuble. 
Tlie  latter  appear  to  have  contained  ample  in- 
formation about  festivals,  and  details  of  the 
honors  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs  achiev- 
ed by  C(B5iar,  Octavianus,  and  Tiberius.  A  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  second  class  was 
discovcre<l  in  154(}  in  the  forum  Romanum^  in 
lartze  fragments,  and  is  known  under  the  name 
oifmti  fjtpitoUni.  New  fragments  of  the  same 
tubleti)  were  found  in  1817  and  in  1818.  Origi- 
nally they  contained  the  reconls  of  J  lome  from 
the  ezpttlsion  of  the  kings  to  the  death  of  Au- 
gastns.  Several  modern  writers,  as  Sigonius, 
Kelnnd,  and  Baiter,  have  puljlislied  chronologi- 
cal tables  of  Roman  mafdstratea  under  the  title 
of/ofCi 

FAT  OF  AIOICAIA  Bee  AnFon,  Aunsnr, 

and  Caxols. 
FATA  MOHOAITA,  or  oaiCIes  of  the  xalry 

Morgana,  a  form  of  ndrage  occasionally  seen 
by  observers  standing  on  emineuoes  on  the  Ca- 
labrian  shore,  rad  looldng  westward  npon  the 

strait  of  Messina,  It  oecura  in  still  mornifigs, 
when  the  waters  are  nuruffled  by  breeze  or  cur- 
rent, and  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  moantmne 
of  Calabria,  strikes  down  upon  the  smooth 
sorfiace  at  an  angle  of  45'^.  The  heat  then  acts 


rapidly  npon  the  stagnant  air,  the  strata  of  whidi 
but  ^wly  intermingling  present  &  series  of 
mirrors  which  rariotnly  reflect  ttra  objects 

tJiH>ii  the  surface.  The  tides  must  have  ri;<r- 
ated  to  raise  up  the  surface  into  a  convex  form, 
aasometimeeoecorsatthislocality.  Objects  upon 
the  Sicilian  sliore  opposite,  beneath  liie  dark 
background  of  the  mountains  of  Mcs&ins,  are 
seen  refVaeted  and  reflected  npon  the  water  in 
mid  channel,  presenting  enlarged  and  dup!i- 
oated  images.  Uigaotio  figures  of  men  and 
horses  move  over  the  picture,  at  similar  im- 
ages in  miniature  arc  seen  flitting  across  the 
white  sheet  of  the  camera  obscura.  It  some- 
times luppens  that  the  slty  above  the  water 
is  so  im])n  p-Tin'od  vitli  vapor  thai  it  ^or- 
rounds  these  olijects  wiili  a  colored  hue.  The 
wonderfol  exhibition  is  but  of  short  durvtioil. 
Its  appearance  is  hailed  wiiii  shouts  by  t!»o  pop- 
ulace, who  cull  attention  to  it  by  the  crj  of 
^Morgana,  Morgana!"  The  phenomenon  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  !o<  nlitv,  tl  ough  the  configtira- 
tion  of  the  coast  and  tiie  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  the  region  concur  to  render  its  exhibition 
more  fref|nent  and  also  more  beautiful  here  than 
elsewhere.  The  description  of  Minosi,  which 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1773,  is  commonly 
quoted  os  tlio  best  account  of  this  mirage.  (See 

Nicholson's  Journal,"  4to.,  vol.  i.,  p.  235,  &c.) 

FATES.    See  Pahc.e. 

FATIMITES,  or  FATonDBa,  the  descendanU 
of  Fatima,  thedaiighter<^Mohemmed,  a  power- 
ful Arab  dyna--i\-  ^^  liich  ruled  fi>r  2i  cetitur'es 
in  Egypt  and  tSyria,  while  the  Abbasside  caliphs 
reigned  at  Bagdad.  They  claimed  as  thefar 
founder  Ismael,  the  Cth  of  the  12  imams  who 
were  d^cended  from  Alt  and  Frntimo,  but  this 
daim  was  disputed,  and  they  were  variously 
baid  to  have  first  ai)i)eared  in  Persia,  in  Egypt, 
and  at  Fez,  and  to  have  been  doocendaata  of  a 
Jew,  a  Im^mith,  and  an  eastern  sage.  They 
first  attained  to  empire  under  Abti  M^tbannned 
UUeidoilali,  who  in  the  year  of  tlie  hejj;irii  296 
(A.  D.  909)  announced  liimself  in  Syria  as  the 
ffla^aJ^,  or  director  of  the  faithful,  foretold  by  the 
Koran,  and  expected  as  the  Messiah  by  a  cUas 
of  heterodox  Mussuhnans.  Denounced  by  the 
caliph,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  traversed  the 
whole  of  Uiu  north  of  Africa  to  beUjelmessaj 
where  ho  was  imprisoned.  He  was  delivered  and 
recognized  as  a  messenger  from  heaven  by  Aba 
Abdallah,  who  had  just  overthrown  the  AfKcan 
dynasties  of  the  Aglabitesand  Medraritos.  lie 
made  himself  master  of  northern  AfHca  from  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  and 
his  successor  conquered  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Moez,  the  4th  caliph,  wrested  Egypt  from  the 
Abboasides  in  970,  fbnnded  Oairo,  fixing  Ms 
residence  in  its  present  sulr  irl>  *  f  >  t  it,  ami 
conquered  Palestine  and  a  large  port  of  Syria. 
A^  his  soeoestor  (97iM)96X  ooosolidateo  and 
extended  his  conquests,  embellished  Cairo  with 
many  monumeuta,  and  married  a  Christian  wo- 
man, whose  brothers  he  made  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Jernsolem.  Ilis  ««>n  Ilakem 
(8&6-1021)  was  preeminently  diatinguiriicd  tor 
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fjutadcism  and  crticlfy,  pcrsoouting  aliko  Clim- 
tiam,  Jew8|  and  orthodox  MoluuauodoDs,  and 
giving  the  first  impulse  to  the  onmodes  by  bis 
tyrannical  course  at  Jerusalem.  Dot  laring  liiin- 
eeif  a  manifestation  of  God^  be  became  near  the 
doM  of  bis  reign  the  fottoder  of  a  new  religion, 
uoH'  rcprc-sciitc'd  by  tbo  DruHCs  of  Syria,  \vho 
«:[pect  his  reappearance  as  tbeir  Mcssiab.  From 
bis  time  tbe  power  of  tbe  Fatimiies  deellned. 
On  the  deatliof  Adhed,  the  Uthcnlij)!!,  in  1171, 
tbe  dynasty  waa  extiuguiabed,  and  a  new  one 
«Btabliahed  by  tbe  great  Balndin,  u-ho  had  ac- 
cnnipanicd  an  army  sent  thither  by  the  sultan 
Xuurcddiu  some  years  before,  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  rival  claimants  t<>  the  via^ndiip. 

FATIO  DE  DUILLERS,  Nicolas,  a  Swiss 
geometer  and  religious  enthusiast,  born  in  Basel, 
Feb.  16,  1664^  died  in  Worcestershire,  England, 
iu  IT-jH.  Tie  was  cdnrittnl  at  Geneva,  atul  at  tlio 
a^tt  ui  IS  vvroto  iv  letter  to  CuasinI,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  new  explanation  uf  the  rings  of  Sa- 
turn ;  in  1685  he  gave  new  developments  to  tlio 
theory  of  zodiacal  light  propounded  by  Cassini ; 
md  Mttling  in  England,  ho  bitterly  attacked 
LeibnitJt,  wbom  be  accused  of  having  stolen 
from  Ifewton  the  discovery  of  the  differential 
calcalus.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be* 
cune  one  of  tbe  most  ardent  d^endera  of  tbo 
prophets  of  tbe  G£v«iuiea,  and  diunied  for  him- 
sjlt  i[i-;>iration  and  the  power  to  raise  the  dead. 
Bbaftesbury  ridiculed  bim  in  bia  letter  on  en* 
flmsiaam ;  and  Fatio,  with  two  anoeiatea,  was 
exposed  in  the  itillory  in  London,  in  Si  pt.  1707, 
"fur  abetting  and  favoring  Elias  Marion  in  his 
vieked  ftnd  ooimterfeit  pnq^bedes."  He  sob- 
•equeutly  went  to  Asia,  intending  to  convert  tho 
world,  but  returned  to  England  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement till  his  deatli. 

FArc'Ill'Il,  Ltos,  a  French  political  econo- 
mist, lH)ra  111  Limoges,  Sept.  8,  1803,  died  in 
Mineilles,  Dec.  u,  1H.'34.  Wliilo  a  youth  ho 
snpportcd  mother  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  LU  education  by  employing  his  nights  in  de- 
fining embroidered  work.  Subsequently  he 
prticetded  to  Paris  to  gain  a  livelihood  V)y  teaeli- 
iig,  aud  at  the  sanio  Uiue  to  jairsuo  tlie  studies 
of  mora]  and  political  science  After  the  revolu- 
tioa  of  1830  he  was  snccessively  e(titor  of  the 
Temps,  the  Conttitutionnel^  and  the  Courrier 
franfau.  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
diamber  of  depntiee  for  Rbeims  in  1846,  and 
•tttehing  htnu^  to  the  opposition  party,  took 
»  proDiinont  part  in  debates  on  all  questions 
ttMcbiag  upon  political  econom  j.  Ue  was  elected 
bj  the  dopaitneot  of  Hamo  m  one  of  its  rep* 
WBentativcs  in  the  national  assembly  of  1848 
becime  minister  of  tbe  interior,  l>ec.  29,  and  held 
OooffieetillMay  U,  1849.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed minister  of  tlio  interior,  April  10,  1851, 
and  was  sueoeeded  by  M.  de  Thorigny,  Oct  26, 
l6oI.  He  waa  instnmientiil  in  preparing  the 
law  of  May  81,  1850,  restricting  tho  limits  of 
saffrage ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  otbce  noder 
Louis  Napoleon  after  tho  Mtip  d'etat.  After 
witiidra\Yiiig  from  politics,  he  devoted  liim&clf 
to  tbe  interests  of  the  Credit  /oneier^  in  tbe 


organization  of  wblcb  ho  took  a  prominent  part 
Admitted  to  tlio  academy  of  moral  and  pehiical 
seienoe  in  1849,  he  gave  to  that  body  a  fond  of 

20,OuO  fraiK  >i,  for  thejiurjiosc  of  aw.-irding  every 
8  years  a  prize  of  3,000  fruncs  to  tbe  author  of 
the  best  tnerooir  on  politiosl  economy,  or  the 
best  hiogrophy  of  French  or  foreign  politiial 
economists,  the  suluect  to  be  sugguiited  by  the 
academy.  On  the  nee  trsde  qnMdon  he 
jiied  a  middle  position,  advocating  a  gradnn'  r  - 
duction  of  duties,  but  deprecating  till  violent 
sweeping  refonn.  llo  proposed  tho  formation 
of  a  comtnercial  longne  l)et\vecn  Franco,  Bel- 
gium, S]>ain,  aud  Switzerland,  uuder  tbe  name 
of  '^southern  league,"  ns  a  counter|>oise  to  the 
German  ZoUrt  rcln,  and  iniLli-liod  his  views  on 
tlie  buhject  iu  a  pampldet  iu  Among  hia 

remarkable  earlier  etforts  was  an  es.<iay  in  the 
Rrrve  df^  deux  mondc$  on  the  relations  of  prop- 
erty iu  France,  and  a  painnblet.  iu  1838  on 
prison  reform.  His  principal  work,  £iude»  mr 
VAntjhterrey  a  description  of  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  political  institutions  of  England,  ap- 
peared in  1845.  His  remarks  on  tbe  production 
of  tho  precious  metals,  and  the  witbdiawai  of 
gold  from  circulation  in  several  ooiintriei  ja 
Europe,  were  translated  into  English  ill  186S, 
by  Ux,  TbomaaUaukey,  jr^  for  some  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank  <^  England. 

FArCIGNY,  a  X.  E.  province  of  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  admini-strativo  divi- 
sion of  Anneey ;  area,  ab<mt  860  aq.  n. ;  pop. 
in  1807,  103,986.  Capita!,  l^onncTine.  Fau- 
cigny  is  ono  of  the  most  elevated  districts  in 
Europe,  being  partly  eovered  by  tbo  Pennine 
Alps.  The  valleys  of  Chnmouni  and  of  tho  Giffre 
belong  to  it  The  most  beautiful  Alpine  flowers 
■bound  on  the  mountains ;  the  valleys  aro  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Tho  chief  0(  ( upation  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  tho  rearing  of  cattle. 

FAULT,  in  geology,  a  di^iducenu  ut  of  strata, 
interrtiptinp  their  eontiniM'y.  Faults  are  fre- 
quently met  witii  in  working  coal  beds  iu  tho 
Engli^  minea,  tbe  miner  coming  unexpectedly 
in  Tii.-;  propria  against  an  abrupt  wall  of  other 
strat;u  The  angle  this  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  bed  ho  is  working  indicates  whether  ho 
must  look  up  or  down  for  its  continuation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dislocation,  always  looking 
for  this  on  the  .side  of  the  obtuse  angle.  Beds 
are  ^na  heaved  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 
dred or  even  thoosand  feet  Faults  of  greatex- 
tent  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States, 
tiiOQgh  some  have  been  noticed  in  Penttsylvania 
and  Virfeinia.  (Bee  Autrbaoitk,  vol.  L  p.  647.) 

FAUNA,  tho  as-somblago  of  animals  naturally 
belonging  to  a  continent,  region,  or  district 
limitM  by  geographical  or  physical  boutidaries, 
whether  of  land  or  water;  also,  iu  geology,  tho 
remains  of  animals  found  in  any  particular 
formation.  Among  tbe  animals  constitating 
tho  fimna  of  r\  country  %vc  find  certain  types  oc- 
curring nowhere  else,  as  tho  sloths  in  South 
America,  the  omithorhynchus  in  Australia, 
tlio  hippo;ir,timus  in  AtYicn,  tho  tiger  in  Asia, 
the  woiruj}  and  polar  bear  iu  tbo  urctio  re- 
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glons;  otliors  ]mve  a  rn nro  cx (ended  range,  an 
U)0  inarsapials  of  Australiai  represented  ia 
America  by  the  opossum ;  others  oooorfn  shnoet 
all  parts  of  the  world,  ns  tlio  ^  if^  wlikli  show 
different  q>ccics  In  America.  Europe,  and  Asia. 
The  idtSmBte  dlafcrf  bntion  <rftm  apedesof  aftima 
is  int'imntoly  connected  with  the  temperature, 
nature  of  tbo  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion ;  this  is  most  strikingly  proved  bj  the  any 
tic  fauna,  Tvhioh  includes  animals  cninmon  to 
America,  Euro[X!,  and  Asia,  continents  whoso 
species  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  aones  are 
entirely  diffoteiif.  Tho  flora  of  a  country, 
which  is  the  natural  combination  of  plants,  like 
the  fiums,  has  peculiar  characters  more  resom- 
bling  others  ns  we  go  toward  the  pole,  and  widely 
diti'erent  in  tho  regions  of  tho  equator.  In  the 
fleiHcgioal  faunie  we  find  evidence  of  tho  same 
laws  of  di*;tribution  in  locolitie-t  best  suited  to 
special  foruis  of  life,  in  many  cases  eoiuciding 
with  tho  present  animals;  the  edentata  of  Bra. 
xil  and  the  marsupials  of  Anstralia  of  former 
epochs  belong  to  the  same  types,  thoogh  of 
dilTerent  poncrn  and  species,  as  the  existing  ani- 
mals. The  distribtttioa  of  fauns  is  interesting 
not  only  in  their  r^atlon  to  p&]«<MDtology  and 
aoology,  but  to  some  of  *I;  '  lii^hestand  most 
disputed  points  of  ethnology.  Agassis  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  natural  provhiees 
of  animals  coincide  remarkably  with  the  natu- 
ral range  of  distinct  types  of  man.  The  4  great 
primary  divMooa  of  animals,  viz.,  vertebrata. 
articnhita,  molliisca,  radinta,  are  found  together 
in  every  part  of  the  present  ocean  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  waters;  on  land  we  find  the  first  8 
divisions  only,  tho  last  being  entirely  aquatic. 
Tito  distribution  of  the  classes  is  more  limited; 
though  the  radiata  are  with  one  exoeption 
(hydra)  marine,  some  mollnsks  are  marine, 
others  fluviatile,  others  terrestrial ;  the  some  is 
true  of  articulates  and  vertebrates.  Every  nat- 
ural province  has  its  peculiar  nniTnnls  and 
plants,  though  the  limits  of  such  jnoviuoes  arc 
as  yet  not  sufRciently  well  ascertained  to  be  of 
much  .idvantaf:^e  in  classification,  Tho  unequal 
distribution  of  these  faunas  is  well  displayea  in 
a  sketch  by  Agassiz  in  Nott  and  Gliddun's 
**  Typos  of  Mankind,"  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  approximation  to  a  natural  arrangement 
of  zoological  pravinces,  whether  his  conclusions 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  human  types  be 
aeoeptod  or  not  ProC  Agassiz  divides  the 
globe  into  S  realms,  as  follows:  1.  Arctic  realm, 
corresponding  to  the  arcUo  circle,  or  rather  to 
the  faothermn]  line  of  82*  P.,  within  whiclk  the 
forests  disai  pf  nr ;  inhabited  by  Ksqnimaox  and 
other  hyperborean  nations,  and  by  a  fauna  com- 
mon to  the  8  northern  continents;  its  eharao' 
teristic  animak  are  the  while  bear,  walrus, 
reindeer,  seals,  largo  cetaceans,  palmiped  birds, 
nomerons  fishes  (espedally  the  talmonidte),  and 
a  variety  of  worms,  Crustacea,  mollnsks,  cchlno- 
derms,  and  mcduste ;  no  reptiles  form  part  of 
this  fann.n ;  tho  ve^tation  is  of  the  most  meagre 
desoriptinn,  consistinf^  of  mosses,  li^hfnfl,  and  a 
few  gramineous  and  flowering  plants  and  dwarf 


birches.  2.  The  Asiatic,  inhabited  by  ¥oc- 
ffolians,  comprises  the  Mantcho<H-ian,  Jupaa«s% 
Uhinese,  oentral  Mongolian,  and  Caspian  haum, 
whose  limits  are  sufficiently  explaitie<l  by  ihtir 
names;  among  its  animals  are  the  musk  d«^ 
Hie  yak^  the  Bootrian  eamel,  the  wild  horse 
and  ass,  and  peculiar  s]icrir^  of  bair,  arite- 
lopOf  and  goat.  3.  Tho  iiluropean  realm,  in- 
habited by  the  most  cultiva^  races,  com- 
prises the  Scandinavian,  Rnssi.an,  central  Eu- 
ropean, southern  European,  north  African,  Egyp- 
tian, Syrian,  and  Iranian  finnus;  the  wnltf  «f 
this  reahn  is  shown  by  the  range  of  its  mnmmah 
and  birds,  and  by  ita  physical  geograi-hy ;  its 
animals  represent  chieily  the  same  genera  at 
those  of  Asia,  b  :*:  of  (Vifrerent  species,  embrac- 
ing the  best  ktuiwii  and  many  of  tltc  ori^nak 
of  the  domesticated  species;  the  nations  of  maa 
bear  a  very  strikincr  relation  to  these  clrcnm- 
scribed  fuutia\  4.  Tho  American  realm,  irhab- 
itcd  by  the  American  Indians,  oonipriises  the 
Canadian,  middle  states,  southern  states.  Rocky 
mountains,  northwest,CaI{romian,Central  Amer- 
ican, West  Indian.  Brazilian,  pampa^s  Cordille-  • 
ras,  Peruvian,  and  Patagonian  Uuum ;  among  the 
characteristic  animals  are  the  sloths  and  arm*' 
dillos,  opossum,  bison,  dlstitict  species  df  njoo- 
keys,  deer,  bears,  goats,  and  sheM),  the  humming 
and  moeleing  birds,  84oed  ostridi,  the  alligator, 
gar-pike,  &c.  (Realms  2,  ^.  and  4,  lie  wit  !;iri  the 
temperate  zone,  included  between  the  isoUiermes 
of  8i*and  T4*F.)  6.  The  AfHoan  realm,  is- 
habited  by  notrro  races,  comprises  the  Sahjiran, 
Nubian,  Abyssinian,  Senegolion,  Guinea,  table- 
land, cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Madagascar 
faunaa;  among  the  animals  are  tho  chimp.anree, 
hippopotamus,  lion,  zebra,  gnu,  giraffe,  African 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  2-toed ostrich.  6.  The 
Malayan  realm,  including  the  Dtiklnin.  Indo- 
Ciiiiiese.  and  tho  island  fiaunffi,  corresponding 
to  the  Malay  and  Telingan  rioesof  man;  among 
its  animals  are  tho  orang-ontanjr.  Indian  ele- 
jihant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  and  the  nrnce  ox. 
7.  The  Australian  realm,  eharacteriged  prine^ 
pally  by  the  marsupials  and  raonotremes.  rit>.l  hv 
tlie  absence  of  monkeys,  ruminants,  eanmora, 
pachyderms,  and  edentates.  8.  The  Polynesian 
realm,  inhabited  by  the  South  sea  islanders,  with 
numerous  local  fannro,  each  group  of  blonds  h.iv- 
ing  many  animals  peculiar  to  itself. — The  human 
race  is  distributed  all  over  the  earth ;  tlie  scom- 
beroid  fishes  hare  an  equally  wide  distributioo 
in  the  sea.  Fishes,  tin  i ujK  Inhabiting  a  iiK-dium 
which  allows  the  freest  migration,  are  circum- 
serilMd  within  loeal  limits;  those  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  except  a  few  northern 
ones,  are  iqwcifically  distinct,  and  their  di»- 
tribntiuti  Is  prineipally  inflveooed  bj  the  fine 
of  temperature  established  by  the  average  of  the 
greatest  oold  during  the  80  coldest  days  uf  the 
year.  Thai  the  terrestrial  and  marine  turn 
do  not  neeessarily  correspond  in  the  isame  lati- 
tude, ami  on  the  same  continent,  is  proved  by 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  southern  ]M)rtion  of 
t)if'  I'nit^Kl  Stiites.  Tho  f>eninsnla  of  Florida  is 
inhabited  by  terrestrial  and  fiuviatiie  aatmal% 
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•Dd  is  covered  with  laod  pltDts^  tbo  sarne  as 
those  of  the  adyoining  statM  of  Georj^'iu,  Ala- 
bama, Missiasipin,  &c.,  which  are  with  few 
excoptiuua  thuao  of  a  temperate  or  at  most  sub- 
tropical zone ;  while  tlio  marine  fishes  and  in- 
vertebratM^  and  the  tigfOf  are  eeaeDtial^  tropi« 
eaL  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  ezainplea  of 
limited  distribution  of  animals  in  locul  faunaa, 
are  the  orangs  of  the  Sanda  islands,  tlio  gorilla 
of  the  west  ooMi  of  Afnca  near  tlie  Gaboon 
fiver,  the  rhinooeras  and  elephant  of  eoathern 
AfHca  and  Asia,  the  tapir  of  South  America 
and  of  tlie  East  Indies,  the  camel  and  dromedary, 
the  ostrich  of  Africa  and  of  bmith  America,  tho 
OMsowarjand  apteryx  of  Australia,  tho  protciu 
of  Cnrinthia,  and  tho  blind  fish  aud  crawfiab  of 
the  Mammoth  cave,  Kentucky. 

FAUNS,  in  lioman  inytholopry,  rural  divin- 
ities, deaoonded  from  Faunas,  king  of  Latiuin, 
who  introduced  Into  that  country  the  wonhip 
of  tho  gods  and  tlie  labors  of  nprictilturc.  Tho 
poets  ascribed  to  thcni  horns,  aud  tho  figure 
of  a  goat  below  their  waist,  but  made  them 

Eirer  and  leas  hideous  thaa  the  aat^  Faana, 
e  satyrs,  were  faitrodnoed  upon  the  ancient 
itlge  in  comic  scenes.  Tho  cubnlistic  niytlio! 
Ogy  also  admits  tho  existence  of  fuuns,  wliom 
it  regards  as  imperfect  creatures.  It  supposes 
that  tiod  had  created  their  sonlfli  but,  sunirised 
'by  the  Bebbath,  had  not  time  to  finish  their 
bodies.  Ilenco  these  unfini.-.licd  bcin^^s  soeic  to 
shuu  the  Sabbath,  on  wliich  day  they  retire  to 
the  deepest  solitudes  of  tho  woods  and  forests. 

FAUQUIER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  IJlue  Ridge,  and  S.  W.  by  Rappa- 
hannoclc  river  and  ono  of  its  branches ;  area, 
680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  20,868,  of  whom 
10,850  were  davet.  It  has  a  divenifled  «ar^ 
face,  a  productive  soil,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Tliere  are  several  gold  mines  which  have  been 
worked  with  i)rofit,  and  betls  of  magnesia  and 
ioapetoDe  have  also  been  discovered.  The  staple 
productions  are  grain,  wool,  and  hay.  In  1860 
the  county  yielded  502,959  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  380,824  of  wheat,  8,523  tons  of  hay,  210,- 
fll  lbs.  of  butter,  and  72,825  of  wool.  There 
were  86  ohardu»|  and  928  pnpils  attending 
pabHe  and  other  mmiooIs.  Valoe  of  real  estate 
in  1850,  $9,755,530.  Formed  in  1759,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Gov.  Francis  Fauquier  of 
Virginia.    Capital,  Warren  ton. 

FAURIEL,  Clauds,  a  French  historian  and 
writer  upon  belles  lettres,  bom  in  St.  fitienno, 
Oct.  21.  1772,  died  in  I'aris,  July  15,  1844.  In 
1793  he  became  an  otliccr  in  tho  army  of  the 
Pyr^n^es,  but  after  a  yearns  service  renounced 
the  military  profes-sion,  and  devoted  liiinsi-lf  to 
study.  He  wos  fur  '2  years  .sci  rt  tury  to  Fouclie, 
the  minister  of  police,  but  resijjiied  when  in 
1802  he  saw  Napoleon  aboat  to  oonoentrate  the 

foTcmroent  fai  bis  own  bands.  Meanwhile  he 
ad  made  acquaintance  with  many  literary  i)er- 
sons,  had  attracted  tlie  attention  of  Mudanio  do 
Btael,  had  become  associated  with  Condorcet 
•nd  lie  Gemndu  and  was  devoting  particolarat- 
ttBtionlotlMOCMBtellanKnagM.  UepnbUahed 


in  1810  a  translation  of  the  jRorMsNOM  of  Big- 
gescn,  and  soon  afterward  translationB  of  9  cf 

the  trage<lies  of  Manzoni.  Tlu  latter  sliowed 
his  esteem  for  Fauriel  by  dedicating  to  him  his 
Carm-KjHvla.  He  begun  a  taistOiy  of  stoicism, 
fiir  which  lie  bad  collected  many  matiwriaK  hot 
be  wearied  of  the  labor  of  wrltii^  and  die  woik 
wasnever  finished.  In  lS2-i-'5  be  published  Idl 
"Popular  Songs  of  Modern  Greece,**  giving 
both  the  or^Kinal  text  and  a  French  version. 
In  18S0  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  foreign  literature  in  tbo  faculty  of  letters 
Paris,  created  e.\|)res.xly  for  hiuj  by  Guizot.  In 
1830  appeared  his  History  of  boutliern  Gaul 
umler  the  German  Conquerors,"  in  4  vols.  This 
woric  gained  for  him  adnussion  into  the  acndemy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettro.  He  was  one 
of  the  collaborators  in  the  "  Literary  History 
of  France,"  for  which  he  famished  a  remarlia- 
ble  notice  of  Brmietto  latini,  beride  many 
others.  In  1837  he  publislud  n  "History  of 
the  Crusade  ogainst  the  Albigcnsiaa  Heretics, 
Avritten  in  Proven9al  Verses  by  a  contemporary 
Poet,"  to  which  he  added  a  translation  and  in- 
trodncticm.  After  bis  death  one  oonrse  of  bta 
](•(  tures  was  published  under  the  title  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Provencal  Literature,"  in  which 
ho  developed  bis  theory  that  this  literatnre  nve 
ori^pn  to  the  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
the  ronnd  table,  and  to  the  ideas  of  honor,  love, 
and  gallantly  whidi  niodifuKl  tho  manner^  of 
the  middle  ages.  An  English  translation  of  tho 
first  22  chapters,  which  comprise  the  cumiilete 
history  of  Provencal  lyrical  poetry,  by  Prof. 
G.  J.  Adler,  has  been  announced  for  publication 
(New  York,  1859.)  Another  course  of  his  lec- 
tures was  published,  entitled  "  Dfuite  and  the 
Ork^n  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature.** 
FAUST,  Dr.  Johajcx,  a  prominent  cLarnoter 
of  tho  national  and  popular  poetry  of  Germany, 
According  to  tradition,  ho  was  a  celebrated 
necromancer,  born  abont  A.  D.  1480  at 
Knittllogen,  or  Knndllngen,  in  Vflrtembeig^ 
or,  as  others  hnvo  it,  at  Roda  in  tho  present 

f;rand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  or  at  Soltwedsl 
n  ^e  then  principality  of  Anhalt.  He  is  said 
to  have  stodied  magic  at  Cracow.  Having 
mastered  all  the  secret  sciences,  be  was  seised 
with  gloomy  dissatisfaction  at  tlic  shallowness 
of  human  knowledge,  and  with  an  intense  long- 
ing after  a  more  elevated  kind  of  mental  and 
physical  etgoyment.  Ue  conjured  the  Evil  Otte, 
and  made  an  agreement  with  him,  according 
to  which  tho  devil  was  to  ser^'o  Faust  for  full  24 
year%  obeying  all  bis  behestS|  and  at  the  expira- 
tion <n  the  term  Faust's  soul  was  to  be  delivered 
to  eternal  danmation.  The  contract,  signed  by 
Faust  with  his  own  blood,  contained  the  follow- 
ing 5  conditions :  1,  he  shall  renounce  God  and 
all  celestial  hosts ;  2,  he  shall  bo  an  enemy  of 
all  nanlcind;  8,  he  absll  not  obey  priests;  4, 
he  shall  not  go  to  church  nor  partake  of  the 
holy  sacraments;  5,  ho  shall  hate  and  .shun 
wedlock.'*  Faust  having  signed  this  agreement, 
Satan  sent  him  a  tjiiritut  /amiliaria  (Mojihis- 
toi^ieles,  Mephostophilis,  or  Mcphistopbiles),  a 
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devil  '^who likes  to  IWd  amoogmen.*'  Faast  now 
bflgiktt  a  brillitatwofldlyoBreer.  He  rerelled  fa 

all  manner  of  sensual  enjoyment,  of  whirhlii<!nt- 
tentive dovil-Acrvant^  with  un  inexliau»tit>i«j  fer- 
tili^of  inifl{;inatioD,  wasaln-ays  inventing  new 
«d4  more  attractive  fonna.  Whea  remone  (or* 
tnented  Faust  and  sorfeH  led  blra  to  aober  reflec- 
tion, MephiHtoi)?itles  diverted  him  with  all  kinds 
of  curious  devilries.  Faust  frequently  joined  in 
tbcon,  and  applied  bis  supernatural  powers  to  tho 
most  astonishing  featnot' witchcraft.  Tliisitoriud 
of  his  career  is  embellished  by  popular  poetry 
with  nnmenins  comical  tricks  and  ininviiloiiii 
feats.  Di»fi;u8ted  at  last  with  his  lite  of  dis- 
sipation, Fauet  yearned  for  the  blvsoings  of 
matrimony.  Bataii,  afrjiid  of  losiiij;  liiin,  np- 
pcartHi  ill  all  the  tenure  of  tire  and  brim- 
stone, and  frightened  him  out  of  tlii^  i)tiriK>s(.\ 
But  Id  order  to  latisfir  his  desire,  Lo  sont  him 
ftora  the  lower  the  beaa^l  Greek 

H(  Icnn  a  concubine.  Fanst  lived  with  licr, 
and  she  bore  him  a  son,  Justus  Fanstua.  Fi- 
nallj,  the  term  of  24  years  drawing  to  its  close, 
ranorse  and  fearoverpoww  him  oompletelj; 
as  a  last  resort  he  sedcs  reBef  and  salTaHon  from 
priests,  hut  notliing  avails  him.  All  flee  from 
tho  diHimcd  roao.  Midnight  approaches;  aa 
unonrtlily  noise  is  heard  from  Faust's  room,  tho 
howling  of  a  storm  which  shakes  the  house  to 
its  very  ft)Uitdation,  demoniacal  lau;;htor,  cricfl 
of  pain  and  anguish,  a  pierciiiir,  lioart-reti^ini.' 
call  for  livlp,  followed  by  the  .'^tilincss  of  (kuth. 
Kext  morning  they  find  Fiinst's  room  empty, 
but  on  tho  tl'ior  and  walls  evidence  of  a  violent 
strii^'fjle,  pools  of  blood  and  shattered  brains; 
the  corpse  itself,  mangled  in  a  most  horrible 
niannvr,  ihey  lind  upoa  a  donghilL  The  beaa- 
tiftal  Helena  and  her  son  hare  dfsnvpeued  tor 
ever. — That  some  such  person  a^  Fnustus  has 
existed  is  asserted  in  tlio  uiu^t  direct  manner 
by  writers  who  pfOdbss  to  have  conversed  with 
him.  Among  these  «|je-witDesaes  are  Philip  He- 
lanchthon,  the  great  reformer,  and  Oonrad  6«s- 
ner  (1501),  and  even  in  Luther's  "Table-Talk" 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Faastas  as  a  man  irre- 
trievably lost.  Bnfr  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  tlio  real  name  of  this  man  was  Faustus. 
Joseph  GOrrcs  maintains  that  a  certain  George 
SaheUiciis  is  the  only  historical  person  in  whom 
the  originui  of  Faust  can  bo  recognized.  In 
his  opinion  Fanstas  was  a  fictitious  name  which 
SabeHiciH  ns^nincd.  Others  bare  eiideavori'd 
to  show  that  George  Sabelliciis  disappeared 
about  tlio  year  1516  or  1517,  and  that  Fatist 
was  OQO  of  his  nupiU.  Faust's  death  is  pre- 
anmed  to  have  taken  pkce  in  16S8.  Tradition 
has  connected  with  bis  name  a  great  nnmbor 
of  biographical  traits  and  uiagicul  feats  former- 
ly ascribed  to  other  reputed  conjurers,  such  aa 
Albertus  Magnus,  Simon  IfisgoS)  and  Paracelsa& 
**  Fanst,"  Ml  vs  Gdrres,  b  nmet  a  hook  thsn  a 
person.  All  that  is  related  of  his  wonderful 
magicalnowers  has  formed  part  of  popular  tra- 
ditkm  lor  omtatlea  bofore  his  time.  Fansli 
was,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  se.al  stamped  upon 
the  coUoctioa  of  all  tbe60  tradiUona."  This 


minion  is  essential]/  adopted  by  the  brothers 
Grimm.  Ihri Boaenkfini says :  **Thepopnlar 

history  of  Dr.  Faust  is  merely  a  combination 
of  a  number  of  fables,  all  turning  u{K)U  the 
same  point,  viz. :  tho  attempt  of  man  to  rise  to 
superhuman  mental  and  physical  power  by  a 
compact  with  Satan.  Many  things  aseiibed  to 
Faust  iiy  popular  belief  are  likewise  related  of 
other  niea  whose  profound  knowledge  or  skill 
the  maas  were  unable  to  comprehend.  In  this 
rcopcct  the  fable  of  Faust  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  Fortanatns  or  the  Wandering  Jew."  In 
it^  very  earliest  and  crudest  form  tho  fable  of 
Faustus  ap[>car3  as  an  illnstnition,  however 
quaint  and  coarse,  of  a  deep  philosophical  aeo- 
timent  The  tragical  fate  of  Faustus  is  repre- 
sented to  result  from  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  fuitli  and  knowIe<lge.  In  the  second  part  uf 
his  jFuiul,  Qoetbe  has  attempted  a  poetical  so- 
lution of  the  legend.  Tlirongh  all  vicissitudes 
he  leads  Fatist  to  a  point  wbere  at  last  ho  expo- 
riences  the  feeling  of  perfeet  happina<^  in  do- 
voting  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  his  kind.  Tiien  he  has  at- 
tained the  end  which  he  has  pointed  oot  to 
Mephistopheles  as  the  object  of  all  bis  longings, 
and  is  removed  from  tliin  life,  not,  however,  to 
be  lost,  but  to  be  saved  by  love,  tho  "ever- 
womanly"  that  "  leads  as  on  high."  Goetlio'a 
famous  poem  attempts  to  show  that  man*s  long- 
i  -- after  knowledge  may  load  him  into  many 
errors  and  failings,  but  cjinnot  destroy  Im  iietter 
natare. — Tho  first  printed  biography  of  Faasli 
appeared  in  1587,  at  Frankfort :  HUtorUn  ton 
Dr.  Johann  Fau$ten,  den  tetitbeM'hreytcn  Zau~ 
hcrer  imd  nrfitctrz  A'uiixtlrr.  In  158*^  there  ap- 
peared a  rhymed  edition  and  a  translation  into 
KnrDateh;  in  1689,  a  translation  into  French, 
Hittoire  prodigieiite  et  Jamrntahh  d«  Jean 
Fatut;  about  the  same  time,  an  English  ver- 
sion, "A  Ballad  of  tho  Life  and  l>eath  of 
Doolor  Faostus,  the  great  Coi\jQrer;"  and 
shortly  after,  **^e  History  of  the  Damnablo 
T.ife  and  Deservod  Death  of  Dr.  Jf>hTi  Kanstns.*' 
Tlie  latter  version  seems  to  have  been  llio  basis 
of  Christo[)her  Marlowe's  drama,  "T.ife  and 
Death  of  Dr.  FanstaS)**  which  in  its  turn  waa 
tran-sformed  into  a  German  puppet  play.  It  is 
from  tliis  jiuppot  play,  which  h;vi  pr^'si  rved  its 
popularity  i"  Germany  for  two  tealuries,  that 
Goethe  di  i  \  i ;  e  first  conception  of  bis  tragedy* 
ft  fact  ^vilich  explains  tho  striking  similarity  be- 
tn  ceii  tho  opening  monologue  of  Faust  in  Mar» 
lowo's  ami  (iuethe's  ]K>ems.  In  lot*!',  (i.  R. 
Widmena  published  (in  German)  a  "  Trtio  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  Horrid  and  Eseerable  Sins  and 
Vices,  also  of  many  Miraculous  and  pa.ssing 
strange  Adventures,  of  Dr.  Johannes  Faustus" 
(3  vols.).  A  new  version  appeared  in  1074-, 
bearing  the  title  (in  German),  "The  Soandnloos 
Lifb  and  Horrible  Death  of  the  Fotorions  Areh- 
Necromaneer  Dr.  Johann  F.inst."  It  was  often 
republished,  but  replaced  at  last  by  an  abi  id^'ed 
edition  of  Widmana^  verrioa  (17S8).  A  groat 
number  of  books  on  neoromaney  also  pretend 
to  give,  from  original  mmnsonpta  of  Faorti 
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hit  cabalistic  formnla^,  clmrms,  talismans,  &o. 
All  of  the^  pnblications,  and  also  all  iuijiurtajit 
mono{rr:i|)lis  bearing  upon  this  snbject,  have 
be«a  repriated  in  tlis  valuable  ooUsotkm  of  J. 
Sdhcibte,  Da§  EMer  mUlieh  vnd  friailiek 
(StiTttgiU-t,  1847).  More  tlian  250  different 
works  on  tlie  legoad  of  Faust  are  eaiuuerated 
in  Peter's  Literatur  der  FatuttOff*  {%  Yoia,, 
UalH  1849, 2d  edition  1861). 

FAUST,  or  Frar,  JaaAxmt,  an  aaaociate  of 
Gutenberg,'  ami  SchOffer  in  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  printinpr,  bont  in  Menu, 
died  in  Paris  about  1466.    Ik  jirolmbly  had 
no  share  in  the  invention  of  the  art,  and  his 
omineotion  with  it  commenced  in  1450,  when 
Gutenberg,  having  expcndcil  a  fortimo  in  ex- 
perimenting, induced  Faust  to  enter  into  part- 
nership with  him,  and  advance  funds  to  e^itab- 
li.sh  the  business  of  printing  at  Mentz,  the  latter 
haviiid  a  lien  on  the  materials  as  security.  The 
only  known  prcHluctions  of  the  press  of  Faust 
and  Gutenberg  are  an  indolfence  granted  by 
Pope  Nieboles  Y.  toPfenlinna  Chappo,  ambassa- 
dor r''  •';  l;ln|Tof  Cypru",  of  wliich  1:5  et>])ieson 
vellum  pnnttil  in  1464re»uun,  aud  2  copies  of 
a  2d  edition  printed  in  1455,  and  an  Appeal 
to  Oluiateiidoni  againat  the  Tartu,**  aappoeed  to 
belong  to  theftmer  year.  Theceldn«tedib1!o 
Latin  Bible  of  the  Mazarin  library  is  a!s(;  at- 
tributed to  tlus  period.    This  is  a  close  imi- 
tation of  the  best  writing,  the  rubricated  cap- 
itaU  being  written  in  by  hand ;  and  it  is  probably 
to  thia  edition  that  is  to  be  referred  the  well 
known  thou»rh  apot-ry|)liiJ  ntory  of  Fau^.t  hav- 
ing been  arrested  at  Paris  on  a  ciiarge  uf  magic 
for  selling',  at  a  fraction  of  their  usual  price, 
copies  of  the  Bible  so  CTarfly  alike  that  tlic  y 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  human  a^ieii- 
cy  alone.    A  copy  of  this  edition,  the  only  one 
in  America,  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  James 
Lenox,  of  New  Yorlc ;  it  cost  abont  $8,000. 
In  1455  Faust  pnt  an  end  to  the  partnership 
by  Hiiinji  Gntenberg  for  his  advances,  amount- 
ing apparently  to  only  1,600  florins,  but  swelled 
br  chargea  of  interest  and  expenses  to  S,Q20. 
Tlie  sidt  resnlted  In  Ins  favor,  and  he  took  pos- 
session  of  tlie  ^rreater  part  of  the  stock  in  satis- 
factioa  of  the  debt.    Faust  then  asswiated  with 
himself  Peter  Schdffer,  his  son-in-law,  who  luul 
been  in  their  emnloyinenti  and  had  perfected 
the  nrooess  of  makhig  movable  metallic  types 
by  the  Invention  of  the  punch.    Tlie  first  coni- 
pleto  residt  of  tins  new  invention  was  the 
JtationaU  Ditinorum  Offldorum  of  Durandns 
(large  folio,  1469).    Two  editions  of  a  Psalter, 
beautifully  executed,  liad  ])r6%non9ly  appeareil 
with  the  imjirint  of  Faust  and  .SchOffer  (14o7 
and  1459),  but  in  thi^  the  large  capitals  were 
eat  on  wood.   Copies  of  9  other  works  firom 
their  press  w  ith  date  and  imprint  f-till  exi^t^ 
including  a  Latin  Vulgate  Bible  (2  vols,  largo 
fol.,  1462),  and  the  De  Officii*  and  Pamdoxa 
of  Otoero  (small  foL,  1466;  a  e<q>y  of  this,  the 
Ibat  printed  dasslo  anther,  is  in  the  Astor 
library.  New  York),  beside  several  not  po  au- 
thenticated, which  from  a  okwe  resemblance 


are  nttrihnted  to  tliem.  The  quarrels  between 
the  aj-clibishop  Diethervon  Iserdmrg  and  Adolf 
of  Nassau,  which  resulted  in  tla-  racking  of 
Menta  by  the  latter  in  1462,  proved  disasbwii 
to  Fiuut's  establishnwnt ;  his  workmen  were 
scattered,  and  the  printing  process,  which  had 
been  kept  as  a  secret  in  Mentz,  wan  divulged  by 
them  in  other  countries.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, however,  Faost  was  enabled  to  resume 
hra  operations.  He  made  seveml  journeys  to 
Paris,  in  the  last  of  which  ho  is  aapposed  to 
have  died  there  of  the  plague. 

FAUSTIN  I.   See  SocwnwiB. 

FAUSTINA,  Annia  Galskia,  daughter  of 
Annius  Verus,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  wife  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  born  A.  1).  104, 
died  in  141.  She  ascended  the  throne  with 
Antoninus  in  138,  and  though  the  emperor 
prieved  at  the  prnt^i:  :ir  y  of  her  life,  his  affec- 
tion for  her  made  iom  place  her  after  death 
among  the  number  of  the  goddcsscH,  raise  tem- 
ples and  tdtars  to  her,  and  haye  medals  struck 
TO.  her  honor,  exceeding  in  number  and  variety 
those  in  honor  of  any  otlier  Ronnin  empress. — 
Anmia,  younger  daughter  of  the  preceding,  wife 
of  her  cousin  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurclius,  born 
A.  D.  125,  died  in  175.  She  was  the  Mettalin* 
of  her  tfane,  surpassing  even  the  diasidnte  mm.' 
ners  of  her  mother.  The  emperor  wa.s  aware  of 
her  disorderly  lite,  but  loved  her,  notwithstand- 
ing the  railleries  and  murmurs  of  the  people  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends.  6he  accompanied  him 
in  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  suddenly  died 
at  a  villn;;e  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus.  Au- 
relius  mourned  for  her,  ranked  iier  among  the 
goddesses,  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  her 
honor  beariufT  the  inscription  of  Pm/iritia,  and 
exalted  the  jilace  where  hhe  died  into  a  city 
with  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 

FAYEBSHAM,  or  Fbversoam,  a  market 
town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Kent,  England, 
and  a  member  of  tlie  cinquo  port  of  Dover, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  4  •>  UK  E*  S.  £. 
of  London;  pop.  in  1851,  4,596.  It  contains  a 
handsome  church,  built  of  flint,  with  a  light  ' 
and  graoefhl  spire,  several  ehaiicls,  schools,  and 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  theatre.  The  town 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  and  has  also  i>ome  factories  of 
Roman  eement.  Its  ehief  trade  is  in  oyatan. 
It  is  acceasiblo  to  vends  of  160  tons  burden. 

FAVIGNiVNA  (anc.  ^«7"*i  or  yEthxsa,  an 
important  Roman  naval  station),  au  it^laud  of 
the  /Egades  group  in  tlie  Mediterraneoii,  8  m. 
from  tlie  W.  mast  of  Sicily  ;  |>op.  4,000.  It  is 
about  5  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  3  m.  broad. 
The  surface  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  a 
range  of  hills  running  through  liie  centre,  on 
the  culminating  summit  of  which  is  the  cti'^tle  of 
Sanf  1  C  it  ii  irn.  There  is  a  fine  b.ny  on  the  E., 
on  wiiu  ii  f^tand  the  towu  aud  fortress  of  San 
Leonardo.  Ban  Giacomo,  the  principal  place, 
is  on  the  K.  coast.  The  island  has  several  quar- 
riesL  and  extenaivotnnny  ami  anchovy  fisheries, 
in  tlie  produce  of  which,  and  in  sheep,  ponta, 
poultry,  dec,  it  has  a  flourishing  export  trade. 
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FAVRAS,  Thomas  Maht,  marqnis  of|  a 
French  conspirator  against  tho  revolution,  bom 
in  Blob  in  174&  liuged  in  Jhaw,  FeU  1», 
1790.  He  entered  the  trmy  In  17S6,  and  after 

several  campaigns  was  mndo  firnt  liontenant  in 
the  Swiss  guards  of  Monsieur  (uiWword  Louis 
XVIII.),  and  in  1787  commanded  a  legion  in 
Holland  during  tho  insurrection  against  the 
stadtholdcr.  In  1790  he  was  apprehended  as 
the  rin;xl'';uior  of  aplot  to  introduce  an  army  of 
30,(M>u  men,  Swiaa  and  Gennans,  into  Paris  by 
niglit,  which  was  to  mnrder  Bailiy,  lAfayette, 
and  Neckcr,  and  to  carry  olT  the  royal  family 
and  the  seals  of  ^tsito  to  Perouuo,  He  wius  sup- 
posed to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  higlRst  person- 
agBfl,  And  sospioioawaa  directed  to  Hoooieur, 
who,  dwmed  bj  the  pnblio  agitation,  exenlpi^ 
himself  by  a  speeL-li  ;it  tho  hAtcl  do  ville.  Fuvras 
was  summoned  before  Uie  Ch&telet,  and,  while 
the  |>opu]aoe  showed  the  greateet  futj  agaiiHt 
Un*  ahoating  **FtgnM  to  tho  lamp-poit,"  he 
wee  eondemned  to  be  hanged ;  and  he  met  hie 
fate  witli  unshaken  fortitude.  When  told  tli!\t 
no  revelations  would  save  his  own  life,  he  an- 
swered :  "  Then  my  Moret  ihail  die  with  me/' 
Ilis  execution  took  place  at  night,  by  the  light  of 
torches,  amid  the  jests  of  the  crowd,  and  was  the 
first  example  of  the  equality  of  re  volutin  nary 
Justice,  capital  punishment  having  formerly  been 
inflicted  on  nobles  by  decapitation,  and  oolj  on 
plebeians  by  hanging. 

PAVRE,  Gabkiel  Clai  dk  Jules,  a  French 
lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Lyons,  March 
91,  1809.  From  1830,  when  he  advocated  the 
atmition  of  royalty,  until  the  praeent  day,  he 
has  been  a  consistent  champion  of  republican 
principles,  in  the  pre^  iu  ilie  forum,  and  at 
the  bar,  where  he  nas  frequently  lieen  tiia  de- 
fender of  partiea  indicted  by  the  gOvtnuiMiit. 
After  the  rerolotlon  of  Feb.  1849,  he  beoame 
serrotary-pcneral  of  the  niini^stry  vf  interior, 
but  resigned  on  being  elected  to  liie  con.stitu- 
ent  aaeembly.  Bo  offlcLatcd  for  some  time  as 
nnder  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fftirs,  and  wiu  often  heard  in  debate.  He  voted 
for  tho  jinwecution  of  Louis  l?lanc  and  Cau»- 
sidi^re,  oti  ncoouni  of  the  insurrection  of  Jnno^ 
1848,  and  for  proscriptive  meoenres  against  po- 
litical clubs  and  tutnultuonx  mlilie^  in  tbo 
street;  but  be  proposed  a  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution, making  it  incumbent  upon  the  state 
to  aasiat  thoee  of  tlie  working  olasMe  who  wore 
nnable  to  find  employment,  reftued  to  join  hi 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Cuvaifjnac,  and  opposed 
the  expedition  of  Deo.  Ih  jh,  to  Rome.  After 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi- 
dency Cl>eo.  20, h»  became  hia  atrennona 
opponent,  and  after  tiie  fli^t  of  Ledra-Bontai 
(June  1%  1849),  Favrc  wixn  the  acknoniodged 
leader  of  the  montage  party.  After  tlio  coup 
iPiteCof  Dec.  2,  1851,  bo  was  elected  member 
of  the  fmeral  eovnoil  of  the  departments  of  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  bnt  reftued  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  now  constitution.  In  IS.'iS  lie  created  a 
profound  sensotioQ  by  his  defenco  of  Orsini, 
whoee  ndvoctto  lie  WH^  and  by  hia  boMiiMi  In 


1>roclaimlng  on  this  occasion  hi&  entlmsiastlc 
ove  of  free  ilUrtiitaUonB.  In  the  same  year  he 
becaiM  a  member  of  the  legisktivo  body,  and 
^Te  a  new  evidence  of  his  moral  courage  on 

the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  with  Au.-^tria  f.\i)rn. 
1859),  by  denouncing  in  tliat  body  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Ti(dent  overthrow  of  liberty  at 
home  and  tho  attempt  to  eatabllah  it  by  focM 
of  arras  abroad. 

FAWKKS,  (ii  v.  a  British  conspirator,  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  80.  KM, 
A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  serving  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  wlien  early 
in  1604  the  scheme  of  blowing  up  tiie  parlia- 
ment hou.se  with  gunpowder,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing at  a  blow  the  king,  lord*,  and  commons,  waa 
oonoelYe<l  by  Robert  Oatesby,  a  Roman  Oatho- 
lic  of  ancient  and  opulent  famil;. .  !:  was  in- 
tended tl»us  to  take  vungeaiict"  fur  the  .severity 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  a  relaxation 
of  which  had  been  vainly  expected  on  Uie  ax$> 
ceeeton  of  Jaroea.  Flawlcee  was  perhat>s  the  4th 
j>erson  admitted  into  the  conspiracy,  and  re- 
turned to  Eugland  in  May,  16(»4,  having  been 
selected  as  a  owfiil  coadjutor  by  Thomas  Winter, 
who  had  gone  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  solicit 
the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  king  in  behalf 
of  tlie  Englisli  Catholics.  Thomas  Percy,  one 
of  tho  confe4erau>s,  rented  a  house  adjoining 
that  in  which  parliament  was  to  assemble,  or 
which  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in  London, 
took  ]>o.sse»sion  as  his  siirvant,  under  the  as- 
sumed  name  of  Johnson.  Parliament  was  soon 
after  adjourned  till  Feb.  7,  1605,  and  on  Dec 
11  preoeding  the  conspirators  seoredy  met  in 
the  iiirod  house  of  Percy,  and  bejran  to  cxcavfite 
a  mino.  Seven  men  wuro  thu.s  occupied  until 
Christmas  eve,  never  appearing  in  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  honse^  while  Fawiies  kept  constant 
watch  above.  Fkriiament  was  again  prorogued 

from  Feb.  7  to  Oct.  8,  and  the  conspirators 
therefore  dispersed  for  a  time,  but  completed 
their  arrangements  between  thefollowii:f:Fel>- 
ruary  and  May.  Their  labor  was  lightened  by 
hiring  a  vault  immediately  below  tho  house  of 
lords,  which  bad  just  been  vacated  by  a  dealer 
in  coals,  into  which  they  conveyM  by  ntffht  M 
barrels  of  powder,  and  covere<l  tliem  wiuftff* 
pots.  Tiii'v  aiiaiti  dis]K-rsed,  Fuwkes  proceed- 
in;,'  to  Flanders  to  confer  with  persons  there 
with  a  view  to  si'curinn  foreign  cooperation  in 
the  military  and  political  movements  that  were 
to  follow  the  explosion ;  and  asmonqr  was  need* 
ed  to  prepare  for  tboso.  3  we.iHhy  gentlemen. 
Sir  Everord  I>igby,  Auibro^  Kookwood,  and 
Francis  Tresham,  were  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
The  meeting  of  jMrliament  waa  again  deferred 
to  Kov.  B,  and  Fawlces  was  apponited  to  fln> 
tin  Tuine  with  ft  slow  match.  The  conspiracy 
was  detected  from  llie  attempt  of  some  one 
privy  to  it  to  save  the  life  of  Lord  MonteaglOi 
a  Roman  Catholic  peer.  Thooj^  it  had  been 
decided  to  convey  no  express  informstioo  to 
the  Kommi  Catholics  w  lm  would  be  present, 
bat  only  to  prevent  on  general  grounds  as  many 
as  poastUe  from  attwidinR  yet  on  Oot^  M  Lord 
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Vonttagle  receired  an  anonjmons  letter  en- 
treating his  absence  from  tho  parliament,  and 
intimating  a  terrible  danper.  The  letter  was 
shown  to  Hevcnil  lords  of  the  council,  and  after- 
irard  to  the  king,  and  resulted  in  a  search 
flntm^rh  the  neighboring  houses  and  cellars  on 
the  ni;.'lit  of  Nov.  4.  wln-n  Fnwkos  whs  ficized 
Jost  atUr  issuing  from  the  cellar,  in  which  tlie 
powder  was  at  onoe  dbeovered  iMmeflth  the 
fa^'trut.-:.  Matclu's  mid  tordiwood  were  found 
in  his  pockets.  Brought  before  the  king  and 
eonnefl.  ho  holdly  avowed  his  purpose,  bat  not 
even  t!ic  rack  could  extort  from  iiim  any  dis- 
closure concerning  his  associates  till  they  had 
announced  themmTei  hy  appearing  in  anna. 
The  failure  of  the  plot  wn^,  liowovi  r.  complete, 
and  Fawkes  wiis  arraigned,  romlemned,  and 
executed,  as  were  7  of  his  confederates,  while 
other?  were  tried  separately.  'I'lio  ntrocions 
ciiaroeter  of  this  conspiracy  prtjiuliced  the 
minds  of  the  nation  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, ainl  led  to  tlio  enactment  of  ad<]ition!d 
pcnrd  .'-tatntos  apaiiist  them.  The  anniversary 
of  the  plot,  Kov.  r>,  wiislong  QeIobratc<i  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England  by  the  hoys  of  tho  towns 
carrying  about  an  eflSgy  of  Guy  Fawkos  which 
was  finally  burned  in  some  public  place.  It 
was  ctistomary  for  the  boys  on  these  oooadona 
to  sing  verses  begiouing : 

Bcawmber,  rtmetnlMr,  Uw  ftflh  tt  NoTMBbsr, 
guBp«w4sr  tiMMB  tad  plot 

Tliis  cnstoin  ]ias  oiitirely  ccn«ied  in  New  Eng- 
land, though  it  is  still  maintained  to  some  ex- 
tent hi  the  mother  oonntrr.  It  ww  formerly  a 
k?-tl  holiday  in  Enghuid,  bttt  has  leOBlitly  been 
abolished  as  such. 

FAXARDO,  Dnoo  Saatbora,  a  Spanish  an- 
ther and  statesman,  bom  in  Al;,'ezart'<i,  in  the 
prorince  of  Harcia,  in  1584,  died  in  Madrid  in 
1648.  HavtDir  been  gradnated  as  a  doetor  of  law 
at  the  umvivAU'  of  Salftmanra,  he  lived  40  years 
OQt  of  bpain,  employed  oa  various  diplomatic 
iriarions  for  the  goirernment.  His  hnt  mission 
was  at  tho  rorifrress  of  MOnster  from  1  fi43  to 
1646  as  representative  of  Philip  IV.  Finally, 
en  being  recalled  in  the  latter  year^o  Spain,  he 
was  npi>oinfrd  a  mcmbpr  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  tiie  luUieH.  The  first  edition  of  his  most 
mccessful  work,  EmpreMU  politirat,  b  idea  de 
vnprineipe  j'oUtiro  CknstianOy&c.,  intended  to 
instnict  the  ixifiinto  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  wm 
dedicated,  in  the  duties  of  government,  appear- 
ed at  MQnster  in  lfi46.  He  wrote  the  2  first 
volumes  of  the  "History  of  the  Goths  in 
Spain,''  wlii<  h  was  continued  through  the  reign 
oC  Henry  II.  byAlonso  Nnflez  de  Castro.  Fax- 
ttdo*s  eomplete  works  were  pabUahed  at  Ant- 
verj>  in  16l^  and  a  new  edinon  at  Madrid  in 
1789-'90. 

FAT,  Am>nXa,  a  Hmigartan  anther,  bom  at 

Kohany,  in  the  county  of  Zompl6n,  in  1786.  He 
itadied  law,  was  active  as  a  member  of  the 
national  opfiositiott  against  tite  mle  of  Metter- 

T.i-'h,  and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  prose  and 
ito«trj,  which  procured  him  a  plaoe  among  the 
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daseics  of  his  conntrr.   His  moat  noted  weric  is 

his  "Fables"  (Main,  Vienna,  1820;  Ccrman 
tranblatiun  by  Pcti,  Vienna,  1621),  in  the  style 
of  those  of  I.<e88ing.  A  collet  tion  of  his  woito 
in  8  vols,  appeared  at  Pesth  in  lB4S-'4. 

FAY,  TnEoooBB  Skdowick,  an  American 
author  and  diplomatist,  born  in  New  York,  Feb. 
10,  1807.  He  was  admitted  (o  the  bar  in  1838, 
bnt  almost  immediately  afterward  resigned  his 
profession  for  a  literary  life,  and  liecjiine  a  con- 
tributor to  the  ^  New  York  Mirror,"  and  anb- 
sequcntly  one  of  its  editors.  In  1889  he  publish- 
ed "Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Qui  t  ^!lln,"  a 
coUeotioa  of  articles  which  had  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  Mirror."  In  1888  he 
married,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  whero 
he  spent  3  years  in  traveUing.  Among  the  froita 
of  his  obserrations  abroad  was  the  ^Minvte 
Book,"  a  journal '  f  tr  ivds.  During  las  r:li<^  nee 
appeared  also  his  hr>t  novt  l,  "  Nonnaii  Lebiie" 
(New  York,  ]  whicli  liad  considerable  sao> 
cess.  In  1837  Mr.  Fay  received  the  appointment 
of  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation  at  tho  court  of 
Berlin,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1868, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  resident  minister  at 
Bern,  in  Switzerland,  where  ho  still  reruuina.  la 
1840  he  published  the  "  Counts  Ida,"  a  novel 
designed  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  practice  of 
duelling,  which  was  followed  in  1843  by  "Ho- 
boken,  a  Romance  of  New  York,"  written  -with 
a  similar  object.  In  1851  appeared  his  "  Ulrio, 
or  the  Voices,"  a  jwem  in  19  cantos  (to  which 
a  20th  was  atlded  in  tho  "  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
lery" in  1866),  deacribiog  the  struggles  of  the 
human  aool  with  demonlae  temptations.  Among 
Mr.  Fav's  rcmainiii^j  works  are  "Svdtior  Clif- 
ton" (1839)  and  "  Robert  Rueful "  (1844),  two 
short  tales,  a  series  of  paiwrs  on  Snalcespeare, 
and  a  variety  of  fugitive  pieces  in  proee  and 
verse.  A  "  History  of  Switserknd  **  If  him  is 
annonneed. 

FAYAT-,  one  of  the  Azores,  rr  M  f  item  Isl- 
ands, in  iar.  88°  80'  N.,  long.  28^  4u  W, ;  area 
abont  27,620  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  whidi  is 
under  rnltivntion  ;  pop.  abont  2<>,ono.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  rugged,  and  iu  somo  ptirU  iituiinlainous. 
The  climate  is  mild  nnd  lienlthfiil,  Tho  soil  ia 
in  general  very  fertile.  The  jjrincipal  vcj^'Ctable 
productions  are  tirs,  palnit*,  vines,  pineapples, 
oranges,  potatoes,  cabbages,  maize,  and  wheat. 
The  chief  object  of  agrienltnro  is  the  vine,  and 
the  island  has  produce<l  annually  about  200  pi|>ea 
of  wine,  and  in  good  seasons  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  pipes,  tho  product  of  all  the  islands,  have 
been  exported  from  Fayal.  The  other  most  im- 
portant exports  are  fruity  especially  oranges,  and 
com.  "Die  imports  are  manufactured  coods^ 
cotton  twist,  flax,  coffee,  sugar,  le:v,  tooaceo, 
and  f-oa[).  In  ISfjO,  the  inland  was  visited  by  a 
severe  faminei,  occasioned  by  the  faUore  of  three 
aaeoeesiTe  oropa.  Fayal  has  the  best  harbor  of 
all  tlio  Azorcan  group,  and  a  c<  nsiiU  i  iM.  trnn-lt 
trade.  About  170  American  whalers  touch  liere 
amraaDy  and  land  the  oil  efsneh  fish  as  they  have 
canpht  in  their  outward  voyage,  whence  it  is 
shipped  lor  its  destination.  Ci^ital,  Horta,  or 
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Tflb  Oitft  (wem^fUmm  improperlj  called  ^^dl 

A  handaoiiie  town  on  tha  S.  h.  siUo  of  tho  islan*!, 
•djoining  the  harbor  before  mcDtioned;  pop. 
6,000  or  0,000.  Th«  ttmm  packutA  of  tho  Hrit- 
Mh  West  lodift  mail  oompaqy  ngolorJjr  «aU  at 

FATFTTE,  tho  nanio  of  counticn  in  neverol 
of  the  Unibed  States.  I.  A  B.  W.  co.  of  Penn^ 
bordering  on  Maryland  and  Virgtota,  ana 
bound<*d  W.  by  the  Monongahcia  river;  area, 
oboat  800  aq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  1860,  39,112.  There 
are  two  mountain  ridt^cs  :  one  called  Laurel  hill, 
ctretchiiig  along  the  E.  boundary  of  the  county ; 
•nd  the  other  known  as  Chestnut  ridge,  a 
brtincli  of  the  AHeghanies,  traver>inf?  iU  con- 
tra! part.  Til©  rest  of  the  surface  mostly  un- 
dulating. The  soil  is  fertile  in  tlie  K.  W.  part, 
but  elsewhere  is  better  adiqited  to  pasturage 
tiutn  to  tUlan.  "ban  and  Utnmlnoiis  eoal  are 
abundant.  In  1850  the  protluctions  wcro  f59(5,- 
092  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  304,103  of  wheat, 
606,336  of  oats,  22,096  tons  of  hay,  and  6B8,- 
Ibfl.  of  batter.  The  county  oootained  about 
IBO  milb  and  ftotorles  of  varioos  kinds,  94 
churches,  10  newspaper  offices,  and  8,839  pui)ils 
attending  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  nu- 
tfamal  road,  aud  accessible  by  steamboats  on  the 
Honongahela.  Organized  in  1783,  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  marquis  de  Lafayette.  Capital, 
Uniontovvn.  fl.  A  W,  oo.  of  Vrt.,  bounded  X. 
by  the  Crrcat  Kanawha  and  Gauley  rivers,  and 
H.  IB.  by  Meadow  river ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  3,956,  of  wiioin  156  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  mountainous  surl'aco,  with  several  consid- 
erable  elevations,  the  highest  of  which  nreGiiti- 
iey  and  Sewell  mountains.  Kear  the  Kanawha 
cr  New  rtver,  whieh  intersects  the  coontgr,  b  a 
romarknWfi  cliff,  1,000  feet  hlfrh,  called  Mar- 
shairs  pillar.  The  scenery  of  the  county  is  ex- 
oeedingly  picturesque ;  tho  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  among  the  highlanda  particularly  there  are 
many  open  tracts  of  remancaibte  fisrtlllty.  Iron 
ore  is  t!ie  cldt'f  mineral.  The  staples  are  ^crain, 
hay,  cattle,  and  butter,  and  in  1850  the  produc- 
tions were  111,064  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,- 
414  of  wheat,  66,037  of  oats,  950  tons  of  hay,  and 
and  66,409  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  churches 
and  90  pupiU  a'tondinjj  public  schools.  Value  of 
real  estate  ia  1856,  $801,272.  Capital,  Fayetto- 
Tllle.  III.  A  W.  00  of  Oa.,  traversed  by  Flint 
river  ;  -.rr.i,  486  »q.  m, ;  pop.  in  1852,  8.800,  of 
whoiji  -.268  were  slavc,-^.  Tho  surfKce  \^  most- 
ly level,  and  the  soil,  formed  by  the  disintcKfa- 
tuHi  of  primary  rocks,  is  onprudactire.  Gran- 
ite and  iron  are  the  prindpal  minerals.  The 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  318.113  bushels  of  In- 
ian  com,  34,366  of  oats,  54,4oG  uf  sweet  pota^ 
toes,  and  4,253  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
18  oburohes,  and  300  popils  attending  public 
aohoob.  Capital,  FayetteTOie.  IV.  A  N.  W. 
CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  onMissis";!! ;  i ;  nrea,  about 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,681  of  whom  1,221 
were  slaves.  It  haa*nodeMtelf  «n«T«tt  aur> 
Hmc,  drained  by  namerotts  strcMiM^  and  «  pro- 
daettye  soil,  snitable  for  com  and  cotton.  In 
1880  it  Tielded  S,9ao  hdea  oC  «oCt«k  mOM 


basheb  of  TndUn  eani,  and  t8,Ml  ct  iire«t 

potatoes.  There  were  42  c!rJrche,^  and  689  pu- 
pils attending  i>ublie  .schools.  Capital,  Fayette 
Court  House.  V.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  inter- 
sected by  the  Coloriido^  rirer,  which  is  navtijar 
ble  dnring  half  the  year  as  ftr  as  La  Grange^ 
tlie  countv  soiit;  area,  1,025  sq.  lu.  ;  pop.  in 
1658,  9,457,  of  whom  2,«54  were  slaves.  Tho 
surface  ia  undulating,  and  tlie  soil,  consisting  of 
a  black  sandy  loau,  is  highly  productive.  In 
1850  it  yielded  116,030  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
1,194  bales  of  cotton,  4,830  lbs.  of  tuharco,  and 
86,255  of  butter.  There  were  4  churches,  1 
newspaper  office,  and  270  pupils  attending  pub* 
lie  schools.  Coal  is  the  most  important  min- 
eral production.  \1.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Tenn., 
liordering  on  Mississippi,  and  watered  by  Loo- 
sahatchie  and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  about  660  sq. 
m.^  pop.  ia  1860,  80,719,  of  irliom  16,204  wen 
slaves.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  soil,  and 
in  1850  yielded  larger  crops  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  cotton  than  any  otlier  eomty  of  tho  state. 
The  productions  in  that  year  amonnted  to  28^* 
809  Mies  of  cotton,  963,945  bnsbels  of  Indian 

corn,  lin.rjfh'Sof  oats.  11  l.t'.HT  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  143.7y'2  lbs.  of  butter.  Tliere  wure  60 
churches,  and  1,246  pupils  attending  public 
and  other  schools.  Capital,  Sumcrville.  YII. 
A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  and  tho  second  of  the 
state  in  popu' it; m,  bounded  S.  by  Kentucky 
river,  and  drained  by  some  of  iij^  allhients; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,735, 
of  whom  10,880  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface,  aud  a  fertilo  and  well  tilled  soil,  midor- 
lying  which  is  an  excellent  species  of  building 
stone  called  blue  or  Trenton  limestone.  The 
staple  productions  are  grain,  hemp,  oattleu 
horses,  and  swine.  In  18.')0  the  cnnnty  yielded 
l,57y,53S  bubheis  of  ludiau  corn,  7ij,074  of 
wheat,  169,667  of  oats,  and  2,967  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  27  ehorcbcs,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
1,076  pupils  attending  public  and  other  sohoola. 
Capital,  Lexington.  \  III.  A  S.  "W.  co.  of  Ohio, 
interiiected  by  two  lines  of  railroad ;  urea,  414 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,726.  It  hos  a  level  ax 
undulating  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil,  consisting 
of  deep  black  loam.  Grain,  hay,  and  cattle  are 
the  chief  staples,  and  in  1S5S  the  county  pro- 
duced 2,267,762  bushels  of  Itidiau  com,  and 
268,920 of  wheat.  In  1860  there  were  2 1  church- 
es, 1  newspaper  office,  and  2,090  pupils  attend- 
ing jMiblic  sctiools.  Capital,  Wasliington.  IX. 
An  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  one  of  the  first  of  the  stuto 
in  population  and  improvements ;  area,  about 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,217.  The  surfaoe 
is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  staples  are  grain,  cattle,  and  swine.  In 
1850  tlie  productions  were  945,614  bushels  of 
Indhui  cmnv  98,469  of  wheat,  48,688  of  oata, 
and  4,691  tons  of  haj.  There  were  87  chnreh- 
«5,  2  newspafier  offices,  and  2,846  pupils  nttend- 
iog  public  schools.  Limestone  is  the  iirineipal 
rook.  The  Whitewater  canal  and  a  railroad 
CfHineoting  the  county  with  Cincinnati,  Ohic^ 
intersect  it.  Organized  in  1819.  Capital,  Ooa- 
MnviOa.  X  ▲  oeateal  «o.  cf  OL,  mtmaeoted 
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bjKaskaskU  river}  area,  G40  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
ISBSf  9,69S.  The  aarface  is  level,  and  occupied 

by  alternate  trartg  of  fertile  prairio  and  good 
timber  liind.  The  priKluctious  in  1850  were 
r.H.S.rOo  bu-hcls  uf  Indian  c<.rn,  18,277  of  wheat, 
88,427  of  oata,  and  146,188  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
trere  4  chnrdieB,  1  newspaper  office,  and  900 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  central 
railroad  of  Illinois  pasi>tts  tUruuglt  tlie  county, 
and  a  number  of  small  streams  supply  it  with 
waterpower,  Capitol, Vaodalia.  XI.AN.E.co. 
of  Iowa;  area,  720  »q.  ra.;  pop.  in  185R,  H,3:)7. 
It  is  drained  by  the  head  brancho-  uf  Ti;rkey 
river,  is  well  supplied  with  M  ater  power,  and 
baa  a  healthj  emnate.  Tlte  Nurfacu  is  undulat- 
ing, and  occupied  partly  by  iertUe  prairies,  and 
portly  by  forests.  In  1866  the  productions 
were  279,044  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,500  of 
wheat,  64,366  of  oats,  48,636  ofpotatoes,  and 
^2,657  lbs.  of  butter.   Oapitd,  W«rt  Union. 

FAYKITEVILLE,  a  post  town  and  capital 
of  CuniLicrl.iiul  co.,  N.  C.,  biluattMl  ou  llio  W. 
bank  of  Cu{>e  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of  natural 
navigation,  60  in.  S.  from  Raleigh,  and  100  m, 
N.  V.  frooi  Wilmington ;  pop.  in  1850, 4,648 ; 
in  1853.  abont  7,000.  It  is  one  of  the  lar^rfst 
towns  iu  the  state,  the  centre  of  an  active  trade, 
and  the  teat  of  manufactures  of  some  import- 
•noe.  The  cape  Fear  river  haa  been  renaa«d 
navlgflltle  hj  means  of  locks  and  dams  as  fitr  as 
the  o  .'d  mines  of  Chatham  co.,  and  plouk  roads 
havti  haan  constructed  leading  to  various  parts 
of  the  interior.  The  pine  forests  which  cover 
much  of  the  adjacent  country  fbrnisih  large 
qnantities  of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  for  ex- 
portation. The  town  has  several  turpentine 
oialilleriea,  cotton  factories,  and  grist  mills.  It 
contains  *  largo  United  States  arsenal  of  con- 
strnction,  covering  about  GO  acres  of  ground, 
and  iu  IHuO  had  3  newspaper  offices  and  3  banks. 
Fayettevillo  was  settled  in  1702,  and  bL'forc  re- 
oeiviug  its  present  name  in  1784  waa  luiown 
sneoeaaiTely  as  Oamphelltown  and  as  Cross 
Creek.    In  it  wa^  partly  destroyed  by  a 

geat  lire,  and  aeiirly  $100,0U0  was  nsubscribcd 
r  its  relief  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
FAYOOM,  Fatohh,  FAnm,  Faioqml  or 
or  Faioum  (Copt.  Phiown^  "the  waters"),  a 
valley  and  provuice  of  central  Egypt,  about  40 
m.  8.  W.  of  Cairo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile; 
lengtii  from  E.  to  W.  ns  m. ,  breadth  81  ni. ; 
pbpi.  about  65,000.  It  is  of  oval  form,  and  in 
aU  parts  much  lower  than  the  Nile.  It  is  well 
irri^'ati-<l  both  by  natunU  wator  cour.<es  and  by 
a  niunher  ut'  cauals,  the  chiuf  of  whicli  is  the 
Bohr-Yussuf,  or  canal  of  JoiK'iih.  It  vriia  an> 
ciently  the  garden  of  Egypt,  and  is  still  pro- 
lific of  corn,  cotton.  opricotA,  fips.  grapes,  olives, 
and  rosos.  At  tlie  N.  end  is  the  I>irket-el-Kc- 
roun,  which  was  long  erroncouslY  thought  to 
be  identical  with  Lake  Mceria.  Tlio  nrincinal 
town  is  Medinot-cl-Fayoom  (Croc<idih>j,',(t'n^ 
at'lcTward  Artinoe),  near  wiiich  sevtrjd  broken 
columns  of  red  granite,  carved  in  old  Egyptian 
Style,  with  lotus  bud  capitals,  marie  the  long 
dented  site  of  the  fiunous  labjrindi  dsseribea 


by  Ilerodotus.  This  remarkable  nonnment 
formerly  commrnilcated  wttli  llie  brick  pyramid 

of  Tlowara,  which  stand's  ji  little  N.  of 'if,  and 
whicli,  before  it  was  jiartly  de^trnved  to  lumish 
niateriol  for  other  buddings,  was  ;us  feet  sqittro 
at  the  base.  It  ia  now  about  6U0  feet  sqiure 
and  106  ftet  high. 

F.\ZY,  Jeax  Jamt:?,  n  Rwlssi  statesman,  bom 
in  Geneva,  May  12,  1796.  ik  completed  his 
education  in  FniMM,  wrote  several  treatises  on 
political  economy,  and  was  extensively  connect- 
ed with  Jonmalism  in  Paris  (and  afterward  in 
Switzerland)  where  lii^s  radical  opinions  involved 
bim  in  difficulties  with  the  French  government. 
After  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  Jimo  7, 1842,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt of  bis  party  (Feb.  13,  1843)  to  overthrow 
the  government,  lie  afterward  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  council,  distingnishinghimselfaa 
tbe  principal  champion  of  tlie  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury,  which  institution  was  adopted, 
Jan.  12,  1844.  In  1846  the  radicals  became 
exasperated  at  the  neatrality  observed  by  Ute 
Genevese  feonerament  In  tiio  conflict  between 
the  Catholic  and  Prfitcstnnt  cantons.  A  revo- 
lution broke  out  (Oct.  6),  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  (Oct.  9),  and  Fazy,  who 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  l>ecame  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  new  grand  council  of  Geneva.  Tho 
con«;titQtion  now  in  force  in  Geneva  was  com- 
pleted by  this  council,  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  of  Geneva  was  pro- 
posed, and  carried  into  effect  in  1860,  «  nft> 
tional  institution  for  arts  and  irieticea  waa 
founded,  and  Ceneva  was  einbi.nis1ied  under  the 
direction  of  Fozy,  who  also  gave  a  j>owerful 
impulise  to  the  construction  of  railways  and 
telegraphs.  He  in»iHtcd  npon  an  unrelenting 
oppoi>ition  to  the  Catholic  league,  and  upon 
the  untiinohinp  ai>]ilicatiiin  <<(  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  all  the  departments  of  tlie  govern- 
ment; as  a  delegate  of  Geneva  in  1847  he 
exerted  biinwlf  in  behalf  9f  the  new  federal 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  Sept.  12, 1848. 
Frotn  Feb.  to  Dec.  1848,  he  was  out  of  oflire, 
owing  to  disagreement  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  with  this  exception  he  was  imin> 
tcrrupttdly  at  the  head  of  the  Genevese  gov- 
enmient  until  Nov.  14,  1853,  when  a  coalition 
of  the  moderate  democrats  and  the  old  conser- 
vatives displaoed  him  from  power,  fint  after 
having  officiated  in  18S8  asviee-preridentof  tht 
federal  coancil  of  states,  hf  became  its  president 
in  1854,  and  in  1855  he  wa.s  reinstated  in  iiis 
former  position  of  president  of  the  government 
of  Geneva,  which  he  continues  to  hold  (1869). 
In  the  NeufchAtcl  question  he  firmly  opposed 
the  pretensions  of  Prussia,  and  he  oppossed  in 
1849  as  well  as  in  1858  Uie  attempts  of  the 
federd  government  to  molest  thepolftieal  refti- 
gec-^  i"  Switzerland. 

1  E.Vl  IIER  GRASS  ($tiva  vennata,  Willd.), 
a  grass  readily  distinpuisliable  by  its  elegant  and 
feather-like  awns.  It  grows  in  dose,  matted 
tofti^  having  very  long,  fin«|  wiiji  dan  gipean 
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leaT««,  nnmmnis  taQ  flower  stollu  with  small 
florata,  «aeee«ded  Ij  an  atrandanoe  of  aliarp- 

pointed  ellipticnl  grains,  rn^-h  of  which  is  siir- 
moaated  by  the  feathered  uwa  ur  bristle  of  a 
Ibol  or  more  in  length.  This  is  of  a  rich  bird 
of  pimdiae  oolor,  and  ffiir«a  »  nmarkable  beautjjr 
to  the  plant.  Gerarae,  a  fianona  herballat  m 
1507,  infonns  us  that  these  awned  seeds  were 
worn  in  hid  time  by  "  snndry  ladies  instead  of 
feathers."  It  is  this  species  which  is  tlie  prhi- 
cipal  grass  in  those  portions  of  the  steppes  of 
Asia  called  the  truta  or  pasturing  groands, 
growing  in  immense  quantities,  and  dcvt  loping 
itB  woodjr  root  stocks  above  the  soil,  mncb  tothe 
annoyance  of  tlio  nowor.  Tho  seeds  of  this 
beantitiil  graw  are  freqnently  imported  from 
abroail  and  sold  in  our  seed  shops,  out  they  f^el- 
dom  ve<;etAto. 

FEATHER  RIVER,  a  stream  rising  io  the 
N.  E.  part  of  Flamaa  oo.,  Oalifomia,  wbich 
flows  S.  W.  and  S.  throngh  n  rich  pold  rp^Hon, 
and  ompLies  into  the  Sucrameiitu,  30  m.  aliovo 
Sacramento  City ;  length  about  180  ra.  It  is  navi- 
gable aa  fiir  as  Maijrsvillet  to  which  point  steam- 
boats ascend  flnm  San  nmdsoow  Tho  Hfddio 
and  South  forks,  and  Tnba  rivor,  ana  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries. 

FEATHERS^  a  oomplicated  raodifioation  of 
the  tegiimcntary  system,  forming  tlie  exteraal 
covering  or  i)himago  of  birds.  Tlioogh  chera- 
iodly  h-ii  !  1  !  to  and  homologous  with  the 
hair  of  mauitnaLi,  their  aitatomicnl  structure  is 
}D  some  respects  different.  An  ordinarv  feather 
i'^  composcti  of  a  quill  or  biirro],  a  shaft,  and  a 
Viine  or  beard  consisting  of  bnrb.s  and  Imrbules. 
The  quill,  tho  part  attached  to  tlic  skin,  is  a 
hollow  cylinder,  semi-transparent,  composed  of 
coagulated  albomon,  Tosambling  horn  both  in 
appearance  and  chemical  constitution ;  It  h 
light,  but  strong,  terminated  below  by  an  ob- 
tuse extremity  pierced  l)y  m  opening,  the  lower 
umbiiiooa,  through  which  the  primary  antritira 
VMseb  enter;  above,  it  Is  oontinnooa  with  the 
shaft,  witli  wlilcli  it  communicates  internally  by 
an  opening,  tho  upper  umbilicus;  tiio  cavity 
Oontams  a  series  of  oonical  shrivelled  mem- 
branes, fitting  one  npon  the  other,  that  have 
formerly  been  sobaervient  to  the  growth  of 
the  feather.  Tlie  homy  substance  i^  f:onor;dly 
arranged  in  loogitodioal  fibres  interaally,  and  iu 
circular  flbrai  exterDaUy ;  hence  Uie  greater  ease 
of  making  a  good  pen  after  the  external  layer 
has  been  scraped  otF.    The  sliafl  is  more  or  less 

aaadrilateral,  gradually  diminishing  in  fiizo  to 
le  tip ;  it  is  always  slightly  curved,  convex 
above,  and  the  concave  lower  sorfiice,  divided 
lonptndinally  by  a  groove,  presents  2  inclined 
plaoes  meeting  at  an  obtase  angle ;  it  is  covered 
by  a  thin  horny  layer,  and  contains  in  iU  in- 
terior a  white,  soft,  elastic  substance,  called  the 
pith,  which  supplies  strength  and  nonriidiroent 
to  the  feather.  Tho  vane  consi-ts  of  2  webs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  each  web  being 
formed  of  a  series  of  laminro  or  baitM,  of  varying 
thickness,  width,  and  length,  arranged  obliquely 
on  tbo  shaft,  and  oompoeed  of  the  some  material ; 


th«r  flat  sides  are  j^aoed  olose  to  each  other, 
enabRng  them  torenst  any  ordinary  forae  aettof 

in  the  direction  of  their  plane,  as  the  Impnlse 
of  the  air  in  the  act  of  flight,  thoujjh  yielding 
readily  to  any  force  applied  in  tho  line  of  the 
shaft.  The  bartaa  taper  to  a  point,  but  are  broad 
near  fbe  riiaft,  and  in  the  large  wing  featbera 
the  convexity  of  one  is  received  into  a  concavity 
of  another;  but  the  barbs  are  kept  in  place 
cliicfly  by  barboles,  minute  curved  illamenta 
arising  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  barb,  as  the 
latter  does  from  the  shaft ;  there  are  2  sets,  one 
carved  upwanl  and  the  other  downwoni,  those 
of  one  barb  hooking  so  firmly  into  thone  of  the 
next  aa  to  form  a  close  and  oompact  surface ;  in 
the  o<5trich  the  harbnles  are  well  devf  Inyi- 1,  but 
are  long,  loose,  and  Be[)arute,  giving  thil  mft 
char.icter  conveyed  by  the  term  plume.  The 
barbules  are  someUmes  provided  with  a  simihir 
apparatos  on  thstr  aides  called  barUeela,  as  in 
the  quills  of  the  golden  eagle  and  albatross; 
these  «erre  to  keep  tho  barbules  in  position,  bat 
are  less  numerous  jtfaaa  the  latter.  In  inmt 
ftathen  there  is  an  appendage  near  the  nplMr 
nmbilloas  of  a  downy  eharacter,  called  the  ao* 
cc<s<iry  plume;  small  in  tho  (piills  of  the  wings 
oad  tail,  io  some  body  feathers  of  hawks,  ducks, 
and  gulls  it  is  of  largo  size,  in  some  species  as 
large  as  the  feather  which  supports  it;  in  the 
emn  2  plumy  feathers  arise  from  one  qnill,  and 
6ometinio<<  3  in  the  cassowary,  the  odditional 
plumes  being  these  accessory  feathers;  in  the 
ostrich  there  IB  no  soeh  additional  tuft  There 
is,  thercfori-',  every  gradation  from  a  simple 
barrel  and  bhaft,  as  in  the  caisownry's  quills, 
to  the  feather  with  barb?,  barbules,  and  barbi- 
oels ;  some  feathers  are  all  downy,  like  the  ah* 
dominal  onee  of  the  e^e^wl;  others  hava 
very  little  down,  as  the  hnrsh  plnmngo  of  the 
penguin ;  in  tlie  eider  duck,  and  otlier  arctic 
species,  there  is  at  the  base  of  the  common 
feathers  a  soft  downy  oorering,  aeenring  warmth 
wlthoat  weight,  like  the  eoft  fliir  at  the  base  of 
the  hair  of  arctic  mammals;  young  birds  are 
covered  with  down  before  the  development  of 
feathers,  the  latter  being  guided  through  the 
skin  by  the  former.   In  the  chick  the  formaticm 
of  down  begins  on  the  8th  day  of  incubation, 
and  is  continued  until  the  hatchin^^:  in  to  12 
radiating  filaments  are  formed  at  the  same  time 
in  an  epidermic  sheath,  which  soon  afterbirth 
dries  and  seus  free  the  plume:*,  allowing  them  to 
i*j>read  out  us  a  pencil  of  down;  astern  is  de- 
veloped, and  tho  downy  fiiament.s  become  tho 
primary  web  of  the  feather.   Feathers  la  some 
eases  resemble  stilT  bristly  hairs,  as  aboot  the 
bill  in  most  bird?,  and  the  tuft  on  the  hrea<it  of 
the  wild  turkey,    in  the  genus  da«ylouhm^  pe- 
culiar to  the  Philippine  islands,  we  nave  re- 
markable instances  of  the  modiftcatioM  of  the 
epidennio  covering  of  birds.  In  D.  (hmlngH 
(Fr.is.),  tho  feathers  of  tho  crest,  brea-^t,  and 
throat  arc  changed  at  their  extremities  into 
ovoid  homy  lameBn,  looking  like  shining  blaelc 
spangles,  expansions  of  thotnie  bomy  stmotava 
of  the  shaft;  something  of  the  Idad  Isasen  14 
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the  BobMnian  obaiterer  or  wax-wing  (flntpflk 
fariw/tM,  Linn.),  in  which  some  <tf  tbe  wooncl- 

ary  and  tt-rtial  quill  feathers  end  in  small, 
oblong,  flat  ap|)eii<liige»,  in  color  and  consist- 
ence rosernbling  rod  sealing  wax,  which  are 
alao  exputded  horny  proktngntioos  of  tbe  abafta 
of  flw  ordinanr  ftauen.  la  2>.  tmetoOioKU 
(Ciiv.),  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus, 
tlte  feathers  over  each  eye  are  chaiijjred  for 
thre»>foarth8  of  their  length  into  red  silky 
habn  or  briaUn^  the  baae  of  the  feather  having 
the  naaal  8|)pe«raooe ;  each  shaft  seems  to  di- 
vide into  several  of  these  hair-liko  filament'*, 
which  are  finer  and  more  silky  tlxan  tlie  ap- 
pendage on  the  breast  of  the  turkey,  and  di- 
rectly continnons  with  ordinary  feather  struc- 
ture, while  in  the  turkey  there  is  a  complete 
transfonnation  of  feathers  into  hairs  in  the 
whole  extent.  In  most  birds  there  will  be 
iMuid  a  number  of  simple  hair-like  Ibatbers 
scattered  over  the  Hkin  after  they  have  been 
plucked  ;  they  arise  from  .short  bulbs  asslemk-r 
round«d  Hhatls.  Featliers  are  developed  in  de- 
pressions in  tbe  dun  lined  by  an  inversion  of 
the  epidermis,  whidt  ivrroinida  the  bulb ;  they 
prow  by  the  addition  of  new  cells  from  the 
bulb,  which  become  modified  into  ilie  horny 
and  fibrous  stem,  and  by  the  elongation  and  ex- 
tension of  previooaly  formed  oella;  like  the 
hair,  they  origliiate  in  foUioles  prodndnff  ent- 
dennio  cells,  though  wlien  fully  formed  the 
cellular  structure  is  widely  departed  from  ex- 
cept In  the  medullary  portion.  They  are,  \vlien 
mt  formed,  living  oi^anized  ports,  developed 
from  a  matrix  connected  with  the  vascular  layer 
of  tlie  skin,  and  growing  by  nutrient  vessels; 
when  fully  developed,  the  vessels  becAme  atro- 
phied, and  the  feathera  dry  and  gradually  die 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  so  that  at  last 
they  become  den«l  foreign  bodies,  as  completely 
inenpable  of  vital  moilitications  a^<  the  perfect 
homa  of  the  deer.  The  matrix  whicn  pro- 
dnoea  the  feather,  according  to  Owen,  has  the 
form  of  an  elongated  eylindrical  cone,  and  con- 
sists of  a  eajisule,  a  bulh,  and  interme<liate 
membranes  which  give  proper  form  to  the  se- 
cretion of  the  bulb  i  as  the  conical  matrix  sinks 
into  and  beoomee  more  intfamatdy  eonnei^ed 
with  the  true  skin,  its  apex  protrudes  above 
the  surface,  and  the  investing  cupsulo  drops  off 
to  give  passage  to  the  feather  M'hich  has  been 
growing  daring  this  period;  the  oapenleia  made 
up  of  Mveral  layers,  tbe  ontermoet  conristing 
of  epidermic  cells,  and  its  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  sotX  fibrous  bulb  freely  supplied  with  blood 
vessels  from  below  and  a  nerve ;  between  the 
bulb  and  the  o^wule  are  2  parallel  membranes, 
in  whoso  obliqoe  septa  or  partitions  the  barbs 
and  barbnles  are  developed,  nearly  in  the  same 
way  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  formed  l>e- 
tween  the  membrane  of  tbe  pulp  and  that  of 
the  capsule,  or  has  been  remnrked  by  Cnvier, 
For  tbe  complicated  manner  in  which  ilm  stem 
is  formed,  th.'  ro  ider  is  referred  to  tlie  article 
*'Avea,"  by  Prof.  Owen,  in  the  "Cyclopcsdia 
4if  ^AaalMBj  andBhysiology.**  fioffiee  it  to  laj 


here,  that  the  part  to  whioh  the  harbe  are  at- 
tached and  the  pith  of  the  shaft  are  formed 

respectively  from  tlie  outer  an  1  ir,i^  r  surfacea 
of  tbe  iueinbruuei«>  uf  the  C4>mpuiui>l  capsule; 
the  shaft  and  barbs  at  the  apex  of  the  cylinder 
become  hardened  first,  and  are  Boiter  the  nearer 
the  haae  of  tlie  matrix;  the  first  formed  piula 
are  pushed  forward  by  the  cell  growth  at  the 
base,  tbe  products  of  the  bulb  being  moulded 
into  di^te  by  the  membranes  exterior  to  it; 
tbe  nooMeiTesta^  of  the  growth  of  the  med- 
nOary  matter  are  mdicated  by  a  series  of  mem- 
branous cones  or  caps,  the  last  formed  of  which 
cannot  escape  from  the  hardened  and  closed 
shaft,  and  constitute  the  light  iry  pitii  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  quill ;  these  cones  arc  origi- 
nally connoct«<l  together  by  a  central  tube,  and 
the  last  remains  of  the  bulb  are  seen  in  tbe  lig- 
ament which  passes  from  the  pith  through  the 
lower  vmfailieua,  attaching  the  (juill  to  the  akin. 
Ft-athcrs  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  Finr.t} 
birds  to  a  length  of  more  tliau  2  I'eet;  they  ui  c 
almost  always  renewed  annually,  and  in  many 
species  twice  a  year;  this  amount  of  formative 
power  denuukto  a  eonsltarable  inereaae  of  the 
ctitancous  circulation,  making  the  season  of 
moulting  always  a  critical  period  iu  the  life  uf 
a  bird.  Tbe  plumage  is  generally  changed  sev- 
eral times  before  the  binl  is  adolt ;  but  some 
of  the  Moons  are  aaid  to  asaome  the  matnre 
plumage  afl  r  lib'  first  moult,  as  the  Greenland 
and  Iceland  falcons. — Featliers  serve  to  protect 
birds  from  iiyurions  external  influences,  snch 
as  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  nun,  Jio^  for 
which  their  texture  and  imbricated  arrange- 
ment admirably  adapt  them ;  and  tbey  also  fur- 
nish their  principal  means  of  locomotion,  in  the 
latter  ease  being  stronger,  more  compact,  and 
longer  than  tliose  which  cover  the  body.  They 
generally  increase  in  size  from  the  head  back- 
ward, and  have  received  special  names  accord- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  body,  which  ore  im- 
portant aids  in  describing  and  recognizing 
species.  Some  of  these  names,  constantly  used  in 
tiiooniithological  articles  ofthis  Cyclopedia,  not 
readily  under8too<l  from  the  wonls  themselves, 
are  as  follows:  the  scapulars,  above  tlie  slioul- 
der  VUdo  and  hnraems,  apparently  on  tbe  back 
when  the  wing  is  closed ;  axillnries,  bm-  nnd 
straigJit  feathers  at  the  upner  end  of  ilie  Im- 
meri^  nnder  the  wing;  tioiols,  covering  the 
leg ;  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  small  feathers  in 
rows  npon  the  forearm;  mider  coverts,  lining 
the  lower  side  of  the  wings;  tlic  largest  (luifl 
feathers,  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  hand,  are 
the  primaries ;  the  secondaries  arise  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  ulna»and  the  tertiarics 
from  its  inner  portion  and  the  humerus ;  the 
bastard  wing  consists  of  the  quills  growing 
from  the  mdiuK'titary  thumb;  greater  wing 
corerti^  the  feathers  over  the  quills;  tail  coverts, 
upper  and  under,  those  above  and  below  tbe 
base  of  the  tail  reathers.  The  relative  sixe  of 
the(|uills  on  the  baud  and  forearm,  and  the  con- 
sequent form  of  the  wings,  are  characteristioof 
the  femiUes  nf  Wrd%  and  aodiiy  essentiaOf 
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Ihetr  powers  of  flight  The  farMdtb  of  tho 
wing  depends  principally  oa  flie  kiwtli  of  <h* 
aeooodary  quills,  and  its  length  on  that  of  tho 
primaries.  Ijeaving  oat  of  view  the  proportions 
cf  the  bones  and  the  force  of  the  tnoscles  of  the 
niagtt  wbea  the  primariM  ace  loogest  at  tbo 
oUrwoKy  of  tbe  pinion,  m  f n  the  fueotts  and 
swallows,  causing  an  acmninflto  form  of  "winj,', 
wa  may  know  tliat  tho  {lowers  of  flight  ar«» 
rreat,  requiring  comparatively  little  exertion  in 
ue  bird ;  bat  when  the  longMt  primaries  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  series,  giving  rise  to  a  short, 
broad  wing,  .•w  in  the  jiartridpo  and  grooso,  tho 
bird  oao  fly  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  with 
giMft  oflbrt»  and  a  whir  well  known  to  the 
sportsman.  Not  only  tho  slinpo  of  tho  win?:, 
bat  tho  close  texture  of  its  feathers,  must  lie 
taken  into  account  in  tho  rnpid  strong  tliglit  of 
the  falcon ;  the  loose  soft  feathers  of  the  wings 
la  fho  owls,  and  tho  aartatad  onter  edge  of  the 
primaries  while  they  prevent  rapid  flight,  t nr-M  a 
them  topounco  noiselessly  upon  their  vigiiunt 
prey.  The  stmctnre  of  feathers  affords  some 
of  tba  BKMt  striking  iiMtances  of  the  adaptation 
of  menii  to  enda,  and  Faley  eariy  drew  attention 
to  the  proofs  they  offer  of  cn-.-itivo  wisdnm  nnd 
design. — Most  birds,  and  especially  the  aqaaiio 
families,  are  provided  with  an  oil  ^and  at  the 
base  of  the  tail,  whose  nnctoooe  aeeretion  ie 
disMbnted  over  tbe  feathers  by  means  of  the 
bill,  pr*)tf'Ctin?  their  surface  ngai'i  ;  in  iisturo; 
the  siieddiug  of  the  water  is  not  owing  entirely 
to  the  oily  covering,  but  also  to  a  thin  jjlate  of 
air  entangled  by  tho  feathers,  and  probably  also 
to  aa  actual  repulsion  of  tiio  particles  of  water 
by  the  feathers,  ns  \s  seen  in  tho  leaves  of  many 
aqnatio  plants;  the  arranging  of  tho  plnmea  by 
tiM  bin  of  the  bird  being  raUier  to  enable  them 
to  take  down  a  large  quantity  of  air,  tlian  to 
apply  any  repulsive  oily  covering. — ^Tho  plumago 
of  birds  has  an  infini to  variety  of  colors,  from 
the  sombre  tints  of  tho  raven  to  the  pore  white 
«f  the  egrets,  and  the  gorgeotubneeof  the  lory, 
toucan,  trogon,  and  humtningbird;* ;  the  females 
have  generally  less  lively  colors,  and  the  eutn- 
mer  livery  of  both  sexes  is  often  different  from 
that  of  winter.  One  of  the  most  cariooa  pho> 
nomena  connected  irith  fearers  h  the  annaal 
moult,  and  tin-  change  of  color  during  that  and 
tho  breeding  season  ;  lauulting  asuolly  takei 
place  after  the  young  have  been  batohed,  the 
whole  plamage  heooming  dull  and  rough,  and 
tho  bird  more  or  less  indisposed,  with  a  tem- 
porary lo!«ij  of  voice  in  thesin  -ii  •.jn-.'ie*. — Ac- 
Cording  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  plumnge  of  birds  is 
chang^  by  the  mere  dteration  of  the  color  of 
tho  feathers;  hy  the  growth  of  new  feathers 
without  the  loss  of  any  old  ones ;  by  the  pro- 
duction of  now  feathers  in  tho  place  of  old  ones 
thrown  o^  wholly  or  in  part;  and  by  tbe  wear- 
ing off  of  the  light  tips  aa  fhe  breeding  eeeson 
approaches,  exposing  the  brighter  tints  under- 
neath. The  first  two  of  theso  changes  oconr  in 
adnlteat  tbe  end  of  spring,  tho  third  being  par- 
Hal  In  anring,  and  complete  in  automn.  Tnoni^ 
tlw  pacnot  plamage  u  aoiHraiaaltr  and 


dermiOf  the  colon  changei  probablr  byiome  vital 
praoeeSiWithoiittbeloMof  alBauer;  ivbantha 

winter  livery  succeeding  the  autumnal  monlt 
begins  to  &.s.sun)c  its  bright  characters,  the  new 
color  generally  commences  at  the  part  of  the 
Web  nearest  the  body,  and  gradoally  eitenda  to 
tiie  tip.  ITnta  witbfai  the  last  fbw  years  the 
changes  of  color  in  the  fur  of  mammals  (as  ia 
the  ermine  in  winter),  and  in  the  plumage  of 
birds  in  the  season  uf  reproduction,  were  snp- 
posed  to  be  effected  by  the  simple  reproduction 
of  the  hairs  and  feathers ;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  case,  as  many  facts  go  to  prove  that  these 
cimngcB  occur  at  other  times  tiian  tho  period  of 
moulting,  and  without  tho  loss  of  a  hair  or' 
feather.  It  is  well  knorvn  tlmt  vivid  emotions 
of  fear  or  grief  may  turn  the  human  liair  gray 
or  white  in  so  sliurt  a  {loriodthat  there  could  bo 
no  change  in  the  hair  itself  to  account  for  it; 
and  a  caso  ia  on  record  of  a  starting  wfaiob  be* 
cnme  white  after  being  rescued  from  n  cat.  It  hw 
hoea  maintained  by  Schlegel  and  Martin  that 
many  birds  always  get  their  wedding  plumage 
without  moulting.  (For  observations  regarding 
this,  see  a  P«per  by  l)r.  Wefnland,  In  tbe  **l*ro» 
coeiiings  of  the  Bost  n  Sr ciety  of  Natnral  His- 
tory," vol.  vi.  p.  88.)  1  be  fact  being  admitted, 
how  can  the  change  of  color  bo  aisqdainad  ia 
tiie  mature  feather,  which  has  no  Tssoolar  or 
ncrvoos  oommnnication  with  tbe  skinf  Tho 
wearing  away  of  the  light  tips,  mentioned  by 
^Ir.  YorrcU,  is  not  only  unphysiological,  but  in 
most  coses  does  not  happen.  Dr.  Weinland, 
from  tho  examination  of  bleached  specimens  in 
museums,  and  of  recent  birds,  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  the  brightness  and  fading  of  the  colors 
are  owing  to  tho  increase  or  diminution  of  an 
oily  matter  in  the  feathers ;  the  microscopic  ex- 
nmination  of  the  web  of  feathers  from  the  breast 
of  tt  fresh  merganser  (M.  terrator^  I. inn.)  siiow- 
ed  numerous  l^iruHcn  ot  a  reddish  oil-like  fluid  j 
some  weeks  after,  the  same  feathers,  having  be< 
eome  nearly  white  flou  exposvre  to  light,  dla* 
closed  air  bubbles  instead  of  the  red  !i  1j  iluid  ; 
from  this  he  concludes  that  the  erajjunuion  of 
the  oily  fluid,  and  the  filling  of  the  spaces  with 
air,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  white  water  lily,  pro* 
doees  the  changes  of  color.  Jf  this  flnid  be  cfly^ 
a.s  there  is  good  reiL^on  to  believe,  mere  physical 
imbibition  would  be  ^uilicient  to  intrmluco  it 
into  tbe  dead  feathers,  as  it  b  well  known  tbat 
fat  passes  through  all  tissues  very  readily,  even 
through  compact  horn.  In  the  season  of  re* 
production,  tho  nutritive  and  organic  functions 
are  performed  with  tlicir  utmost  vigor,  and  tlia 
supply  of  fatty  coloring  matter  would  flow  free- 
ly to  tho  feathers  ;  under  the  opposite  cotidilions 
of  debility,  cold,  or  iusufticient  food,  tho  oily 
matter  would  bo  withdrawn  and  tho  f  iili,  :3 
would  fede.— In  regard  to  the  valae  of  feathers 
to  man,  it  will  be  snffioieol  to  enomerate  tbo 
ornamental  employment  of  tho  plnmos  of  tho 
(^tfich,  egrets,  cranes,  and  peaciKjl;;  the  eco- 
nomical nees  of  the  aown  of  the  eider  duck 
and  the  tdmnaga  of  the  goose;  tho  impor> 
tanoe  of  AM  gooBB  qnill  bafim  Ihe  iiiMiMlte 
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of  »teel  and  gold  pens,  and  the  adherence  of 
many  at  Die  present  day  to  the  more  perishable, 
le83  convenient,  but  sotU'r-moving  quill ;  not 
to  more  Uiaa  ttiluUe  tn  the  consumption  of  the 
|)lamage  of  the  gor^'eoun  tropical  birds  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  fi-ather  flowera,  iind  tlio  utility 
of  tlio  duwuy  arctic  skins  as  arliclus  of  dietis  in 
the  repions  of  pcqH>tiinl  tJiiow. 

FEBRUARY  (Lot.  Ftbrua.  tlie  festival  of 
•x|Hation  and  liMtradoiif  wUeh  waa  lield  on 
the  15th  of  this  month),  the  second  month  in 
onr  present  calendar,  containing  28  days  ordi- 
narily, and  29  days  in  leap  year.  It  was  not  in 
the  Romulian  calendar,  but  was  added  at  the 
whI  of  the  year  by  Numa,  andT  was  first  placed 
after  January  by  the  doi  Linvirs  in  452  B.  C. 

FEDERALISTS,  a  political  party  in  the 
United  States  who  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  opponents,  the  republicans, 
tlu'v  lalk'd  nnti-fi'doralists,  and  <-hiir<:e<]  tlu-in 
to  a  certain  extent  with  hostility  to  or  distrust 
«f  tbe  United  Btat^  <K>nstituti(>n  aud  th«  g«ii- 
eral  government.  The  republicans,  however, 
strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  these  charges. 
Tlie  federalist  party  was  formed  in  1788,  Ita 
most  distinguislied  leaders  were  Washington, 
Adfflna,  Hamilton,  and  Jay ;  and  tho  l«Klhig 
federalist  states  were  MasHaclmsetts  nnd  Con- 
necticut, 8Upi)ortod  generally,  though  nut  uiii- 
fonnly,  by  tlie  rest  of  New  England ;  while  Jcf- 
fMrson,  Hadiaoa,  Monroe,  Borr,  and  Gallatin  led 
ilie  oppoeition.  In  the  contests  of  tbe  French 
revnlntion  the  fodoralist'?  lonned  to  the  side  of 
England,  the  republicans  to  that  of  France.  The 
fonncr  were  defeated  in  thepnddcotisl«lMtiail 
of  1800,  when  tbe  repblioMi  candidates  were 
deeted,  JefFermn  president,  and  Bnrr  Tice-prcs- 
ident.  Tlu'ir  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812, 
and  above  all,  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention,  completed  their  destruction  as  a  na- 
tional party.  In  1810  Monroe,  tho  ropnblicfln 
candidate  for  president,  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  all  tho  states  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware, 
which  gave  84  ballots  o^aint^t  him,  while  from 
the  other  states  he  received  183  v'»tcx.  At  the 
next  election  in  1820  tbe  federalist  party  was 
completely  dishnnded,  MonrOft  leoetving evWJ 
electoral  vote  except  one. 

FEDERATION,  or  OowFiDnuTMnt,  a  leegne 
bunion  of  several  povereign  states,  generally 
vnder  the  direction  of  a  supreme  government. 
Federal  unions  were  form^  very  early  in  his- 
toi7,  and  were  common  in  antlqni^,  espeoiallj 
among  the  Orcein.  The  most  limoas  w  these, 
the  Anii»hi(  t_vonic  Icairuo,  crri1;  r:n  .  il  VI  states  or 
tribe:^  who^  deputies  met  twice  a  year — at 
Delphi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  antnran  at  n 
temple  near  Thermopylae.  Similar  leegnes  ex- 
isted among  tho  Greek  colonfes  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  .£olian  federation  possessed  Ta-sIxw,  Tene- 
doi^  and  other  islands,  and  on  tiic  mainland  IS 
•mubdemtcd  citise^  of  wliich  the  chief  were 
Cyme  and  Smyrna.  Tho  lonirm  federation  nho 
comprised  12  cities,  tho  principal  of  whioh  were 


Ephesos,  Colophon,  MUetns,  Priene,  Phocea, 
Samos,  Teos,  and  Chios,  the  last  8  being  the  cnp* 
itals  of  islands  of  the  same  namcA.    Th'  I  >  ir::ia 
league  was  composed  of  the  6  cities  of  liulicar- 
nassns  and  Cnidus  on  the  mainland  of  A»a  Mi- 
nor, Cos  in  tliC  island  of  Cos,  and  Ilalyssns,  C&f 
uiirus,  and  IJndus  in  tlic  island  of  Klunles.  An- 
other famous  (ireek  federation  was  the  Achacian 
league,  formed  281  B.  O.  by  4  cities,  which 
were  gradnally  joined  by  others,  nAtn  in  191  B. 
C,  when  Sparta  -was  admitted  to  the  federa- 
tion, it  con}pri£o<l  nearly  all  the  Peloponneaian 
states,  together  with  several  cities  of  northern 
Greeoeb  The  Fbcsnloiaa  dties,  during  naai^ 
tte  whole  of  their  national  coMnea,  RNrmed  n 
federation,  of  whidi  the  8  principal  members 
were  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradnsk  In  It^j,  the 
most  celebrated  federation  waa  Aat  of  E^rnri^ 
which  existed  from  a  vanr  remote  period,  ana 
embraced  IS  dties.   It  ikrarished  for  several 
centuries,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Rome  about  280  B.  C. — In  modem  times  the 
first  neat  federation  was  the  German  cm]>ire, 
which  was  formed  in  843,  and  in  9(>2  took  tho 
title  of  holy  Roman  empire  of  Germany.  It 
lasted  till  IHOO,  when  tho  hust  emperor,  Francis, 
renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  hAT- 
ing  S  years  previonsly  taken  that  of  emperw  of 
Austria.  Shortly  f  h  foro  its  dissolution  several  of 
the  German  states  lurmed  tbe  confederation  of 
tho  Rhino,  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon  I. 
This  league  fell  with  the  French  empire  and 
was  succeeded  hi  181S  hy  the  firesent  Qerman- 
ic  confederation.    By  consolidating,  or  media- 
tlzing,  HA  it  was  termed,  a  multitude  of  smaU- 
er States,  the  number  of  German  sovereigotiei 
was  reduced  from  several  hundreds  to  3^  em* 
bracing  84  monarohted  states  and  tbe  4  free 
cities  of  Lnbeck,  Frankfort,  Uremen,  and  Hanip 
burg.    The  princinal  monart  hical  states  of  the 
confederation  are  the  empire  of  Austria,  andtte 
kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Wflrtemberg.   The  federation  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  the  Hanseatio  leagtie,  v-hh  fimn  <1  in 
the  18th  century  by  some  of  the  maritinie  cities 
of  Germany  for  theparpose  of  protecting  their 
commerce  ac^ainst  pirates  and  against  the  noblee 
and  [>rinees.    At  tho  lieiglitof  its  prosperity  it 
conipri>ed  85  cities.    In  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies this  fedmtion  was  of  high  political  im^ 
portance,  bntit  dedlned  aa  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment advanced  in  the  states  of  Eun>pe.  The 
last  diet  of  the  league  was  held  at  LQbeck  in 
1680,  when  tbe  federation  was  dissolved.  The 
Bwiaslederation,  which  haslastedfor  more  than 
B  oentnrtee,  now  oondsts  of  99  soverdgn  can* 
tons,  and  its  alTairs  art  i      rolled  by  a  diet  of 
deputies  chosen  by  the  stiites.  Tbe  United  States 
of  America  afford  the  most  striking  example  to 
be  found  in  history  of  tbe  soooeasfol  working  ef 
a  federation  on  a  grand  scale.   The  attempts  to 
imitate  them  made  by  the  Spanish  American 
republics  have  proved  fiiilnres,  ami  have  result- 
ed for  the  most  part  in  the  al)andonment  of  the 
federative  Bvstom  and  the etahKihrnent  of  ooiip 
solidated  goveruments. 
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FEDOB  (or  Fmdob)  Ivavotitcb,  czar 
«r  Boiiia  from  1684  to  16M,  the  iMfe  of  thA 

house  of  Rurio.  ITis  father,  Ivan  the  TefriUa^ 
A  monster  of  violence  and  cmelty,  Imd  broken 
tta  bidependent  spirit  of  his  nobles  and  cities  by 
mamenrnn unparalleled  in  biHoiy^and  bad ag- 
mndlaed  the  atale  in  vara  wiUi  Ftoland^  Bwa* 
den,  and  the  Tartars.  Fedor  was  weak,  both 
in  miad  and  body,  and  las  broiber-in-law  Godu- 
mtt,  member  of  tiie  eoandl  of  atate,  a  man  of 
enormous  riolu  ^i.  of  rare  energj  and  ability,  am- 
bitious, ent('r|iri.sin^,  and  tmsompnloaa,  bore 
most  of  the  cares  of  the  government.  The  most 
remarkable  events  of  this  reign  are  ihv  extension 
of  serfdom ;  the  estaMidmient  of  li  i  i  1 1  i  |  lendent 
Rnsfiian  patriarchate,  consecrated  by  Jeremy, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the  completion  of 
the  con<iiU'st  of  .Siberia,  which  h;iil  tioeu  ^'ivon  to 
Ivan  by  the  robber  and  adventurer  Yenuok;  the 
aorreader  of  Esthonia  to  Sweden ;  an  ineonion 
and  defeat  of  (he  k  f  i  an  <f  tlie  Crimea ;  the  com- 
mencement of  diplonnuic  relations  with  dii»tm»t 
states,  particularly  with  England;  an  attempt 
made  to  gain  infloence  in  Oaucasio,  and  another 
to  udto  Poland  and  Ibiaaia  by  the  iirojiosed 
election  of  Fedor  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
retom  for  which  tbo  oouiiuest  and  aniK'XiUtou 
to  Boland  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Hungary 
wara  promiaed  by  Qodom^  In  order  to  ae- 
enre  his  own  aoooeaalon  to  the  throne,  Oodn* 
ri'  fT  i '  Selieved  to  have  hired  assassins  to  mur- 
der the  cxar's  young  brother  DemctritiH,  who 
waa  with  liis  mother  at  Uglitcb.  The  doed 
was  followed  by  a  seriea  of  horrible  crimes 
and  of  revolts  under  the  lead  of  iUae  Demo- 
tril,  which  conTolaad  Roflaia  long  after  the 
death  of  Fedor. 

FEE  (Sax.  >Mt  or  more  aoeorately^M^  oom- 
prn^fifi»in  orpnrmcnt).  As  landed  estates  wero 
gin.u  by  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
provinces  to  tlicir  nobles  and  soldiers  B^s  coni- 
peasation  or  wages  for  militaiy  service,  fee  came 
to  mean  the  eatato  Haelf.  It  waa  Latinized  into 
/eudum,  or  feodum,  from  which  the  word  feudal 
arose,  because  it  was  this  tenure  of  land  which 
characterized  what  is  called  the  feudal  sys- 
tem.*' The  darivatioa  and  original  meaning 
iUa  word  are  not  oertaioly  known,  hnt  what  w» 
have  given  is,  wo  think,  supported  by  tlio  best 
leaaoofl.  In  law,  estate  does  not  mean  the  land, 
1ni( the  title  which  a  man  has  in  the  land;  so 
the  word  fee  is  now  used  to  aignifj,  not  the  land 
held  in  fee,  hot  the  kind  of  eatato  whieh  a  man 
has  in  land,  or  the  tenure  by  wliich  ho  holds  it. 
The  word  fee  alone  means  an  estate  without 
qualification  or  limitation;  hence  the  phnmfta 
simple  inenns  the  highest  estate  held  of  any  su- 
perior or  lord,  or  by  any  tenure  or  service,  or 
strictly  speakinj^,  by  any  tenure  whatever;  and 
the  word  simple  means  only  that  nothing  is 
added  to  limit  or  eonditkm  the  word  fee.  Henoe 
an  estate  in  fee  and  an  estate  in  fee  simple  arc 
the  same  thing.  This  is  an  absolute  Obtate  of 
inheritance ;  or  an  estate  which  a  man  holds, 
deaoendible  to  his  beira  for  aver.  There  is  no 
•f«Dt  by  wbJoh  it  moA  ba  tanninatad  w  do- 
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featcd,  and  no  limitation  or  reatriction  brTaeoa 
of  whkli  H  must  dcaeend  to  a  oertain  heir  or 

Iieirs,  in  exclusion  of  the  rest.  A  fee  simple 
may  be  acquired  by  deifccnt  or  by  purchase.  In 
law,  purchai^  ine^ns  every  mode  of  acquiring 
land  except  descent;  iMnoe  if  land  be  given  to 
a  man,  or  deriaed  to  him,  and  he  takes  by  gill 
or  by  devise,  Ptill  he  is  siiiil  :i.  1  \w  to  taice  by 
purclia-se.  The  es.sontial  wonis  iu  any  instm^ 
ment  by  whicli  a  nmn  should  take  land  in  ftfl^ 
whether  by  will  or  deed,  are,  to  the  grantee^  or 
devisee,  and  "  his  heirs."  For  if  land  oe  given  to 
a  nmn  without  the  word  "  heirs,"  lie  takes  only 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  and  at  his  death  (if 
thara  ba  no  remainder  over)  it  reverts  to  the 
grantor  or  Lis  heirs;  and  at  common  law,  there 
are  no  words  whicli  could  hup])ly  the  waut 
of  those  "words  of  inheritance,''  as  Ihey  are 
called,  where  there  could  be  heirs.  Thus,  if  land 
ware  conveyed  or  davlaad  to  a  man  "  and  hia 
enccpssors,"  he  took  only  an  estate  for  life ;  but 
if  these  words  were  used  in  a  deed  or  devise  to 
a  corporation,  they  were  the  proper  words  to 
create  a  fee  simple,  beeaoaaacorporatioiishoald 
have  perpetoal  soeoeaaton,  hot  cannot  liava  haira. 
If  land  bo  granted  or  devised  to  A.  15,  and  C,  as 
trustees,  tlien  also  the  word  successors  would  in 
general  carry  a  fee.  Tbo  ancient  aeverity  of 
tlio  rule  requiring  words  of  inheritama  ia  noir 
relaxed  somewhat  in  England,  and  more  hi  tbo 
United  States  (in  some  of  the  Ht^iles  ]>y  statute), 
especially  iu  res{)eet  to  wills  and  trusts.  In 
Wills,  any  words  distinctly  indicating  tha  par* 
pose  of  the  testator  to  devise  all  hb  eetato  and 
interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  are  always  held  now 
to  carry  a  foe  siinjile;  and  in  trusts,  if  one  has 
land  given  to  him  with  power  to  sell,  this  is 
held  to  be  a  power  to  convey  in  fee  simple.  In 
deeds  it  is  always  bettor  to  add  the  words  of 
inheritance,  but  the  word  ''a^sitrns"  is  nut  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  power  of  transfer,  although 
usually  added.  There  may  be  a  fee  simple  not 
only  in  lands,  bat  in  fhmdusee  and  Kbertiee: 
and  in  England,  in  dignities  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  attached  to  them ;  and  even  in  per- 
sonal property,  as  in  «i  annuity. — Foes  may  be 
leas  than  fee  simple,  and  they  are  so  wbeuever 
not  simple ;  that  is,  whenever  the  fee  is  in  any 
way  restrained  or  dimini>hed.  A  qualified  fee, 
technically  m  chilled,  is  one  iu  which,  by  an  ori- 
ginal limitation,  the  land  goes  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  general,  and  yet  is  not  confined  to  tha 
issue  of  his  own  body ;  as  if  it  be  given  him 
and  t  I  !ii>  heirs  on  the  part  of  his  father  or  a 
certain  ancestor.  A  determinable  fee  is  a  fee 
which  may  continne  for  ever,  but  wlUch  nuy 
be  determined  by  the  happening  of  some  event 
which  is  uncertain.  In->tniKHi«  usually  given  of 
this  are  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  inanand 
his  heirs  until  an  infant  shall  atuiin  a  certain 
age,  or  nntil  each  a  person  shall  be  married,  or 
shall  have  cbildrt  ii.  A  comliiloiud  fee  means 
cither  u  fee  to  which  at  its  orij^in  some  condi- 
tion was  annexed,  which  being  pertnrnied  will 
defeat  the  estate,  or  the  perfonoaQce  of  which 
iaiieeeasary  topreaeryatha  «atato»  wthe  per* 
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fomrifinee  or  occnrronc«  of  which  !s  tip<»os<!nry 
to  Test  the  estAte.  Bat  them  three  pliraiieii  aru 
not  definable  with  exact  tcaanm,  and  are  aome- 
tfanw  ttnd  one  for  the  other.  Foe  tail  ia  « law 
term  of  more  predn  meaning.  It  b  derived 
from  the  Norman  French  word  tailUr,  to  cut, 
bccau!»e  it  is  a  lesser  estate  of  inheritance  cat  or 
eerved  out  of  the  fee  simple.  The  words  whidt 
oreate  a  fee  tail  are  to  a  man  and  ^'  the  heirs  of 
his  body,"  or  to  a  woman  and  "  the  heirs  of  her 
body."  By  virtue  of  these  words,  the  first 
taker,  whether  by  devise  or  in'ont,  take»  only 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  with  a  reminder  in 
tail  to  tlie  lit-ir^  of  liis  hody,  which  means  his 
eldest  son ;  :uiil  ns  he  tnker<  nothing  else,  he  can 
give  iiothiii:r  else  or  more ;  and  at  his  death  his 
son  comes  into  poaseasiou  of  a  similar  estate  for 
his  own  life,  witn  a  ramdnder  in  tail  to  his  son. 
Entnile<l  estates  ■vrore  very  common  in  England ; 
but  ways  were  devised  long  since,  even  there, 
for  breaking  them  up.  In  Ireland  and  in  Sci>t- 
land  they  had  more  force  and  effect ;  and  were 
fcmid  to  be  flo  ofltoriTe  that  1>7  the  raeent  legis- 
lation of  the  British  parliament  they  may  now 
be  broken  in  those  ooantries  about  as  easily  as  in 
Encland .  In  the  United  Stat^  estates  toil  have 
had  nopraotioal  eadcteaoe  linoe  the  rerolation. 
In  lome  of  the  states  Aey  are  whollj  wilmowR. 
In  others  tin  y  1m  rome  nt  once,  hy  force  of  st.it 
tltory  provision,  estates  in  fee  simple.  lu  others 
•  tlDaatin  fee  tail  bars  the  entail  by  a  simple 
Mnvejanoe  in  fee  flimple.  In  yet  others,  and 
they  are  nrnnerotia,  they  are  simply  abolished 
hy  st  it  ir,   without  any  reservation  whatever. 

FEEJEE,  Fiji,  or  Vm  IsLANoe,  a  group  in 
the  sonth  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat.  16" 
80*  and  20"  80'  S.  and  long.  177"  E.  and  178'' 
W.,  including  among  others  what  were  called 
by  their  discoverer,  Titsman  the  Dutch  navi- 
<r.  Prince  William's  islands  and  Hecnia- 
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Vb  shoals,  and  extending  over  an  ocean  area 

of  about  40,000  80.  ra.  Some  geographers  class 
Faejee  with  the  Tonga  islands,  outilling  them 
both  the  Friendly  islands.  These  two  groups, 
hoveveff  differ  flrom  eaob  other  geologicaUyt 
Hm  Fo^eeans  are  dlasfanUar  to  tiie  Tongaas  in 
physical  confonnation,  language,  and  mytholo- 
gy-. The  Feejee  islands  were  discovered  in  1643, 
after  whii  h  ditte  tliey  remained  unvisited  imtU 
Oi^  James  Cook  laj  to  off  an  island  in  the 
wfftdward  group,  to  trhieh  he  gave  the  name 
of  Turtle  island.  In  1789  Caj)!.  Uli^'h,  in  tlio 
iMneh  of  the  Bounty,  saw  a  ]>ortiun  ot  them, 
and  te  iTMt  when  in  oommaiwl  of  the  Provi- 
dence, passed  among  them.  There  are  225  isl- 
ands, about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The 
pi  ;  111  ition  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
130,000  to  800,(M>0.  Two  of  tlie  islands  only 
•re  of  considerable  size,  namely,  Viti  Lcvu 
(Grent  Feejee)  and  Vanua  Levu  (Great  land). 
The  former  measures  ItO  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and 
60  from  N.  to  S,.  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at 
kMst  fi0,000  inbabitADta.  The  latter  ia  more 
than  100  m.  long:,  with  an  average  brearKh  of 
26  m. ;  its  jir.pi;'i,?inn  is  c5t:;natod  at  f^l.wo. 
The  most  impi^runt  aud  populous  ui  liie  siuaii- 


or  islands  are  Ovolan,  on  which  most  of  the 
white  residents  live,  Kandavu,  Taviuni,  Vuiia 
or  BonioMomo,  Koro,  and  Uban.  The  islands 
are  mostlj  of  voUjanlc  origin,  bat  tliere  is  no 
•etive  volcano  on  the  group.  Oornl  isles  are, 
however,  not  wanting'.  Eartluiuakvs  are  fVe- 
qnent,  and  hurricanes  periodical  and  destructi  ve. 
The  highest  niountiuns  are  on  Viti  Lcvu,  and 
reach  ah  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  On 
Vanua  Levu  are  6  hot  springs,  the  tcmpcratnre 
of  which  is  about  20U  to  210".  The  natives  boil 
their  yams  in  them  iu  15  minutea.  The  islands 
are  very  dangerous  of  access  on  aeoomit  of  the 
shoals  and  reefs  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Hydrographical  charts  were  made  by  tlie  U.  8. 
exploring,'  expedition  under  Capt.  Wlikt  s  ( 1840), 
and  C^t.  Denham  of  the  Bntish  ship  Herald 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  more  accurate 
Biirvev  than  liad  before  t)een  made.  From  ob- 
servations Uikeii  by  Wilkes's  expedition  it  wjis 
found  that  the  temperature  was  very  equable. 
The  mean  temperatare  at  Ovolan  during  a  pe- 
riod of  6  weeks  was  77.81* ;  the  lowest  was  62*, 
tlie  hiphost  96".  The  greatest  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  experienct.sl  iidaiid.  A  tempera- 
tare  of  121°  was  noted  by  a  missionary  in  Va* 
snaLevn.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  groop 
has  been  estimated  at  aibovt  60*.  Obnri&ring 
the  proximity  of  these  islands  to  tilOCqiMlOr, 
the  climate  'i»  not  so  peniiciotts  to  white  men  as 
might  be  expected.  It  is  debilitating,  bnt  not 
deadly.  In  becember,  January,  and  February 
the  heat  is  o[)|>ress4iT©.  From  April  to  Novem- 
ber the  prevalent  winds  blow  from  E.  N.  E.  to 
S.  E. ;  during  the  rei>t  of  the  year  the  winds  are 
variable.  Tlie  north  wind  is  very  disagreeable ; 
it  is  a  hot  blast  rarefying  the  air  and  rendering 
respiration  ditlicult.  February  aixl  Mnrc  h  are 
the  months  most  feared  by  seamen  ;  tliese  are 
called  the  "  hurricane  months."  The  soil  is  a 
deep  vellow  loam;  and  the  tropical  dimate  and 
abundance  of  water  cover  the  mountains  up  to 
their  very  summits  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Plants  grow  with  mar\'ellou8  rapidity.  Turnips, 
radishes  and  mustard  after  being  sown  24  hours 
are  above  tiie  snrlhoe,  and  in  4  weeks  are  fit  for 
use.  Of  the  bread-fruit  tree  there  are  0  native 
varieties;  of  the  Imnana,  6;  of  the  pknt^ain,  'i  ; 
of  tiie  ooooannt,  8.  The  Tahiti  chestnut  and  pa- 
paw  mple  are  found  wild,  aUo  shaddocks  red 
and  w^lte^  a  bitter  orange,  many  sorts  of  plums, 
and  the  Malay  apple.  Tlie  vegetation  of  the  £. 
and  W.  Pacific  seems  to  meet  at  this  central 
point.  Hie  lea  plant  of  dihtt,  flie  coooanut, 
caraway,  nutmeg,  sngar  cmm,  arrow  root,,  enpsi- 
cnm,  sarsaparilla,  Cape  gooseberry,  and  piueap- 
pies  iloiirish.  The  chief  edible  roots  me  the 
yam  and  the  taro,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
raised.  Considerable  care  is  bestowed  upon  t  tie 
cultivation  of  the  yangona  (kava).  which  yields 
the  native  intoxicating  drink.  The  indigenous 
turmeric  is  copiously  used  by  the  Wdineii  in  col- 
oring their  persona.  Cotton  grows  wild  ;  so 
does  the  paper  mulberry  of  which  the  natives 
m:ikn  tlirir  t:ij^n  r'f>t]i.  Two  kinds  of  toiniUo 
aud  two  kmda  ui  uut  are  found.  The  jmrcLxmu, 
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wIm«  root  if  mmttium  tntirel/diNODBeotod 
wHih  the  Kround  and  lean  upon  «  elmtor  of 

mpploinentury  props,  ia  the  ve<;eta1)l*'  curio'-ify 
of  Fedee.  Many  of  the  islands  arc  well  nilii[>to<l 
Am*  ocnno.  The  botonisto  of  the  U.  H.  csptnring 
eneditioiif  on  a  very  itnporfect  examination, 
Milifn'f^  from  the  impossibility  of  penetrating 
into  tlie  interior,  pathcred660  species  of  plants. 
The  coast  fisheries  are  inexhaui«tible ;  turtle 
eatdttaf  i»  the  bumneee  of  several  tribes ;  50  or 
100  turtle  caup;ht  in  a  season  by  one  party  is 
deemcil  8nrce«f»ful  work.  The  inountainecrs, 
who  live  f:ir  I'roni  ttm  sea-coast,  m\d  conse- 
qaently  cannot  get  fish,  substitate  snakes  as 
aa  edible.  There  are  few  fornh  end  hoirn. 
Tlie  native  nprif^nltTirnl  iTnj>lompTits  nro  a  trml, 
lancet -tiliaped  aii<l  about  u  yunl  luiiy,  uaiule 
of  hanl  woo<l,  mul  used  in  clearing;  off  tlio 
brushwood  and  coarae  grass;  a  digging  stick 
nade  of  a  yonn^  inan;n^ve ;  a  hoe  for  weeding, 
with  a  blaiie  of  tortoise  fIilII  or  ttic  valve  of  a 
laroe  oyster ;  a  large  dibbk',  8  f«et  long  and  18 
ineilMln  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  point; 
Mid  a  pmning  knife  made  of  a  plate  of  tortoise 
siiell  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  FeiifeeaBa 
were  preeminent  among  Polynesians  for  their 
manufactures,  as  remarked  by  Uapt.  Cook.  The 
greater  l»ortiOtt  nt  the  processes  are  perfonned 
by  women.  The  ma*i  or  cloth  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  malo  tree,  which  is  Hteepe*!  in  wa- 
ter. The  bark  is  then  btaton  on  a  flat  loi;  witii 
a  grooved  mallet.  Two  lengths  of  the  wet  sub- 
stance are  i-'ciu-rally  beaten  together,  and  are 
kept  topi'iliLT  by  tliL'ir  frlnton.  Separate  piece  s 
are  stuck  torrt-tlior  l)y  tlio  starch  of  thotaro,  niul 
are  then  (lyi'<i.  The  woiiicti  elahorati^  llie  bt»r- 
ders.  Floor,  sail,  and  sleeping  mats  ore  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  pandanus.  and  a  sort 
of  rn?h.  A  missionary  says:  "The  wicker- 
work  biiskets  of  Feejeo  are  strung,  hand- 
some, and  useful  beyond  any  I  have  seen  at 
home  or  abroad."  J^ete  are  made  of  the  vine 
of  a  ereeper  or  of  nmiet  The  ^hing  nets  are 
weightcil  hy  shells.  Shuict  is  composed  of  the 
fibre  of  the  cot  oanut  bask,  and  I'urnishes  the 
native  witli  hi^  material  for  fa««tening  and  wrap- 
ping. The  Fecjces  nnderstand  potterjTi  for 
which  they  employ  red  and  bhie  days  tempered 
with  sand.  Lines  and  fif^iins  art'  traced  on  the 
vessels  while  moist,  tho  work  being  done  ex- 
dusively  by  women.  Canoes  were  formerly 
built  only  by  a  certtdn  oaste,  but  of  late  this 
trade  has  been  thrown  open ;  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed 100  feet  in  length.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlio  American  hatchet  and  the  blades 
and  ehisels  of  Sheffield,  the  only  axe  of  the  n^ 
tive  mechanic  was  a  hartl  i^tono  ground  to  an 
edge ;  the  npines  of  cchiui  were  his  boring*  nj)- 
paratns;  with  rats'  teeth  set  in  hard  wood  )io 
carved  and  engraved;  he  still  usee  the  mnshroom 
coral  for  a  file,  and  the  mnnlee  Btane  for  gen- 
eral finishing  purposes.  The  fnrm  of  the  houses 
in  Feejee  vanes  according  to  locality.  In  one 
island  a  village  looks  like  a  clump  of  square 
wicker  baskets;  in  another,  like  mstie  arbors ; 
in  a  tbird,  like  oblong  hay  ricks;  andfaiafoartli 


tiiedwellfaigstreoonical.  Some  tribes  dispeoil 
with  eeotre  and  tide  posts,  others  eniploy  them. 
The  walls  are  fi  otn  4  to  1  n  tVet  high.  The  thatch, 
whioh  is  of  wild  sugar  cane,  is  often  continued 
to  the  gronnd  so  as  to  bide  the  dde  walls.  Tho 
doorways  are  generally  so  low  as  to  compel  the 
visitor  to  stoop.  The  average  size  is  about  13 
feet  M|nnro;  the  roof  abont  80  feet  hif.'!i.  No 
one  can  erect  a  house  without  first  obtaining, 
by  j)nreha8e  or  otherwise,  the  permiaiion  of  the 
ciiief  of  the  district.  The  chief  orders  jho  work 
to  be  done  by  the  carpenters  of  tho  tribe.  These 
dwelling  houses  arc  generally  re<rar<led  as  tenant- 
able  for  20  years.  The  inhmd  tribes  of  Great 
Feejee  export  to  the  eoast  ytunima,  a  liquor 
which  they  prepare  by  chewing  a  root  and 
H])itting  the  result  into  pitchers,  and  receive 
niut^s,  cloth,  and  fine  salt  in  exchange.  The 
trade  of  Feq)ee  with  their  neighbors,  ^e  Tod> 
gnus  or  Friendly  idanders,  dates  fhr  back  be> 
fore  the  arrival  of  Tasman,  and  jmibably  orig- 
inated in  the  canoes  of  the  Tongans  being  driv- 
en among  the  windward  isles  of  Fe^oc  by  strong 
easterly  winds.  The  scarlet  feathers  of  a  paro» 
qnet  caught  in  Somosomo  were  the  leading  ar^ 
tide  of  exjtort.  The  Tongans  paid  the  Bomoso- 
mans  witli  articles  of  European  manHfacfnre 
•nd  the  loan  of  their  women.  In  this  way  iron 
ware  was  first  introduced  into  Feejee.  The 
Tongans  still  procure  from  Feejee  their  canoes, 
sjiars,  sails,  ]«itti  ry,  and  mosquito  cnrtnins,  as 
w  ell  as  sinnet  and  various  sorts  of  food,  and  pay 
with  whaler'  teeth,  neddaeea,  Inldd  clubs,  cow- 
ries. Toii^'a  cloth,  axes,  muskets,  and  their  ser- 
viced in  war.  One  consequence  of  this  ancient 
connection  with  Tonga  is  that  in  sevend  parts  of 
Fe^ee  there  are  trilK^s  descended  from  Toogan 
forefhtbera,  and  called  Tonga-Feejce.  Tlie  FeO' 
jeeans  never  returned  the  visits  of  the  Tongans, 
and  up  to  this  day  tlicre  i&  but  one  instance  re- 
corded of  a  Feejee  chief  attempting  to  cross  the 
ooeaniahiaoaaoetoTon»|i.  The  first  ooromer- 
eial  tttteroovfM  between  EarapeaAs  and  the  n*> 
tives  began  abont  IROfi.  Vosds  of  the  E.  L 
company  visited  the  E.  pan  uf  Vanua  I^vn 
to  procure  sandal  wood  and  tripang.  They 
paia  in  iron  hocfii  apikes,  beads,  red  paint, 
and  eimilar  trifles.  The  8anda]-woo<1  failed  be- 
fore lon^r,  and  us  the  natives  had  not  sufficient 
forethought  to  ])lnnt  more,  little  now  remains. 
Tripang  and  tortoise  ahdl  nest  became  the 
chief  articles  of  foreign  commerce.  This  traffic 
has  long  been  conductetl  chiefly  by  Americans 
fVom  Salem,  Mass.  Tripang  is  jticked  up 
from  the  ree&  to  the  annual  value  of  $30,000^ 
and  reoently  small  lots  of  arrowroot,  eoooi^ 
nnt  nil,  and  pawn  timber  have  been  purchased 
from  tho  islanders.  Almost  contemporaneous- 
ly with  the  earliest  visits  of  tho  East  Indian 
trading  ships,  namely,  in  1804,  a  nmnber  of 
eonvtote  escaped  from  New  Sooth  Walea  mmI 
settled  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mban  OP 
lUfWo,  iha  chiefs  receiving  them  on  condition 
of  their  stipport  in  time  of  war.  These  men, 
87  in  nmnl>er  aft  the  time  of  their  first  arrival, 
wentkameanscf  acquiring  iix  Mban  and  Baiwn 
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iwpoKtical  important  in  Fe«jMivMeh  tbej 

now  enjny.    In  a  few  years  tlie  grcntcr  part  of 
tbeir  number  bad  fallen  victims  to  native  revenge 
or  to  feuds  among  HmnBelvefl.  Thefr  leader,  a 
Swede  named  Sarape,  ■wfl«>  drowned  and  oaten  in 
1818.  In  1824onl)f  two,  md in  1840,  whenOapt, 
Wilkes  visited  Kewa,  only  one  survived,  an 
Irishman,  known  as  Paddy  Connor;  at  the  close 
of  bis  life  his  children  nombered  60. — The  na- 
tives are  above  the  middle  height,  sleek  and 
portly,  with  stoat  limbs  and  short  necks.  Their 
(omplexion  is  darker  than  the  copper* colored 
find  lijrlittr  than  the  bUkdc  races.   Their  hair  is 
hkeLUmgt  Maded,  and  bosby,  sometimes  en- 
emdiiBg  on  the  forehead  and  jtrfned  by  wbi»' 
ken  to  a  thic'lc  ronnd  or  pointed  heard,  to  which 
DOOBtaohes  ar«  often  added.  They  are  almost 
Ineftom  tattooing;  only  the  women  are  tat- 
tooed, and  that  on  the  parts  of  tlic  1  ody  which 
are  covered.   The  men  dress  in  a  nort  of  sash 
of  white,  brown,  or  figured  masf,  nsing  gcner- 
•llj  ahont  C  yards.    Tf  c  women  wear  a  lil  't  or 
fringed  band,  mode  of  the  hark  of  a  tree,  the 
fStfTi  of  a  wild  root^  and  some  kinds  of  grass. 
The  frinpo  is  from  8  to  10  inches  deep.  The 
tarbaii,  worn  only  by  the  men  of  tlio  respccta- 
MsfllMwa,  is  a  fine  mart  of  ona  thickness  only, 
sn<1  das  a  ganze-like  appearance.   This  is  the 
pagan  costnme,  but  when  they  become  Chris- 
tians both  sexes  adopt  a  fnller  drej^s.  They 
bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  distend  the  hole. 
Both  Mxcs  paint  their  bodies,  and  seem  to  pro- 
Jet  red;  they  also  besmear  themselves  witii  oil. 
Of  tbe  toilet  the  hair  is  the  most  important 
part,  nnd  is  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  forms, 
Bometiincs  attaining  tlie  diameter  of  5  feet.  Tlio 
chief^s  barber  is  held  in  bi^b  respect,  and  Lis 
btncb  an  not  allowed  to  touch  food.  The  hair 
ia  colored  <ioinetime8  with  two  or  more  dyes. 
They  are  food  of  nnudo,  and  have  invented  the 
Misftite,  tira  ooodi  Aal,  the  pandean  pipes,  a 
Je"rs-liarp  made  of  a  strip  of  bamboo,  and  8ov- 
sorts  of  drums.   Tbe  singing  is  invariably 
In  a  mjyor  key.   They  love  to  daaee^  The 
sicians  perform  on  one    to,  tl  :  1  :i  s  alternating 
with  tbe  air ;  they  then  sound  one  of  tbe  com- 
aoQ  diords  in  the  bast  eleff  withont  tbe  alter- 
nation.   The  Protestant  rrii-^ioti.Tric-s  forliirl  tho 
noctoroal  dances  as  immodest.    I  lio  natives  are 
ted«r|N)etry.  Thdrveiwa  rhyme,  but  seldom 
pi'werve  a  uniform  measure.   In  chanting,  the 
chorus  m  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  line.  Few 
irink  to  excess.   Oirb  are  betrothed  at  a  very 
•arly  apo  nnd  often  to  old  men    Brothers  and 
rtater^  iii«t  consinsf^  fathers  and  sons-in-law, 
mothers  and  dauphters-in-law  are  forbtddon  to 
5**^  to  each  otlier  or  to  eat  from  tho  same 
^ah.  The  kttcr  prohibition  extends  to  hus- 
i'an<]»  and  wives.  The  common  peopla  mially 
toljo  2  roeals  a  day,  the  chief  3  or  more.  ,  As 
wey  abhor  drinking  after  each  other  from  the 
•ame  cup.  they  hold  the  vessel  aboat  10  inches 
^ove  tbe  mouth,  and  ponr  the  stream  down  the 
wioil.  They  eat  with  their  fingers.  Rheuma- 
tism is  common  among  tliem  ;  they  relievo  tlio 
|a^t  by  Banking  deep  incisions  over  the  part 


affected.-— TboMindera  are  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  tribes,  each  povcrned  l>y  its  native  chief. 
Of  tliese  8  aru  iianuyount^  and  tlie  rest  in  a 
Btate  of  vassalage  more  or  less  complete.  Tlie 
rule  of  tho  chief  is  absolute  and  p,ttri;ir(  hul.  A 
well  defined  system  of  oostoinary  law,  however, 
regnlatea  the  subordination  of'one  district  to 
another.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  rom- 
posed  of  the  elders  and  men  of  highest  rank. 
The  law  of  descent  is  corions.  The  successor 
of  the  king  is  his  next  brother,  failing  whom, 
his  own  eldest  son  or  the  eldest  son  of  his  eld- 
t^t  brother  fills  his  place.  Hut  the  rank  of  the 
mother  often  causes  an  infraction  of  this  raie. 
The  penoQ  cf  a  pagan  high  chief  is  tahoo  or 
sacred.  In  some  cases  they  claim  a  divine  ori- 
gin. £Teiy  thing  becomes  consecrated  which  the 
flnnrsnaonieforkingtonchea.  Heworksatagri- 
cnltnral  labor  when  otherwise  nnoccnpitd,  and 
plaits  sinnet.  lie  has  always  several  attendants 
aboat  bis  person,  wbolbed  nlm  and  perlbrm  tbe 
most  servile  oflice?.  Ho  has  no  throne,  but 
Bquats  on  tbe  ground  like  Im  subjects.  A  pe- 
culiar language  is  used  when  speaking  of  the 
chief.  All  bis  actions  and  the  members  of  his 
body  are  hyperbolized.  Respect  is  indicated  by 
tbe  utterance  of  a  peculiar  shout  or  ebant  callad 
fa  ma.  This  is  uttefed  by  inferiors  on  approach- 
ing a  chief  or  chief  town.  It  is  nccefsjiry  to 
croQclh  when  a  chief  passes  by.  Btatuling  in  tho 
presence  of  the  chief  is  not  allowed,  nnd  all  who 
7nove  about  the  liouse  in  which  he  i^  creep, 
or,  if  on  their  feet,  advance  bent,  as  in  act  of 
obeisance.  No  one  may  cross  a  chief  behind  his 
back.  The  inferior  must  pass  in  front  of  the 
superior.  On  the  same  principle,  when  at  sea 
they  may  not  pass  tbe  eanoe  ot  a  chief  on  the 
ootrigger  side.  If  a  obfef  stumbles  or  falls,  bis 
gidjects  mui-t  do  tlie  same.  The  best  produce 
of  tbe  garden8|the  best  animals  ""d  the  best 
fish  ara  prosantad  to  tba  cbfefe.  Pay-day  is  ra^ 
gartled  as  a  high  festival.  "Wliales' t  eeth,  women, 
and  canoes  are  prominent  articles  of  tribute. 
Aoeordtng  to  the  native  ideas  of  Jnstice,  the 
criminality  of  an  act  is  in  proportion  tn  ♦!  c  ran!: 
of  the  oft'ender.  Murder  by  a  chiet  is  les>  hti- 
noos  than  petty  laroeny  committed  by  a  man  of 
low  rank.  Tbe  most  serious  offence?  are  theft, 
adultery,  abdnction,  witclieruft,  infringement 
of  a  tanoo,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  incendiaristo, 
nnd  tren'^on.  Theft  is  punished  by  a  fine,  ro- 
j)ayment  in  kind,  loss  of  a  finger,  or  clubbing. 
The  contonwdon*  are  paoished  by  a  fine,  or 
loss  of  a  finger,  ear,  or  nose.  The  otlior  criTr\e«» 
are  punished  by  death,  the  instrument  being  the 
olnb^  noose,  or  musket  Adultery  is  the  erime 
most  severely  visited.  T!ie  ndulleror  may  be 
T)ut  to  death,  or  ho  may  be  compelled  to  give  up 
his  own  wife  to  the  aggrieved  party,  or  his  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyed  or  taken  away  from  him. 
The  principle  of  vicarious  atonement  is  ao* 
knowledgea.  A  man  sentenced  to  death  will 
often  surrender  bis  &tber  to  suffer  in  his  stead* 
There  is  abo  a  spedee  of  pecnniny 'Atonement 
or  *oro,  of  which  there  are  5  varieties.  T!io 
aoro  with  a  whalers  tooth,  a  mat,  dub,  muitket, 
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or  other  valnable,  ia  the  most  common.  Society 
bdivUled  into  6  recognized  classes :  1,  kings  and 
qoocns ;  2,  chiefit  of  large  distncta  or  itilonds ; 
8,  cliiefs  of  tttwna,  pritists,  and  ambassadors;  4, 
dibtinf'uip.lied  warriiirs  of  low  It'irtli,  oliicfs  ot"  the 
oarpeuteni,  and  oLiel's  of  tbe  turtia  catclient;  5, 
common  people;  6,  slaves  by  war.  Rank  is 
lUircditjiry  throiifjli  tho  feinjile  line.  The  dig- 
uity  of  a  pagan  cliief  is  estiinatod  by  the  anm- 
ber  of  luH  wives.  The  riglila  of  tho  Timtk,  or 
a»ter'»  sou,  oonstitate  ooe  of  Uio  peculiar  iosti- 
totioos  of  Feijee.  A  rmn  of  nnk  ean  ddm 
any  thing  in  his  motber^s  land,  excepting  tbe 
wives,  borne,  aud  land  of  a  chief.  In  the  moral 
and  intellectaal  state  of  tbe  Fe^eeons  there  is  a 
vido  difUnotioa  between  tbe  i>agaQ  and  Chris- 
tiaa  natiTei.  As  the  majority  are  yet  pagans, 
their  cnstoma,  la\v8,  nrid  relidon  may  still  be 
regarded  as  tlie  tialiuuol  standards  of  Feejee. 
Oapt.  Wilkes  says  of  them:  "They  are  traly 
wretches  in  the  atroogost  sense  of  the  term,  and 
degraded  beyond  tbe  conception  of  civilized 
people.  For  tljo  snko  of  decency,  aud  to  nvoid 
shocking  my  rc.-idors,  1  have  refrained  from  re- 
lating many  tiling  whioh  happened  under  my 
own  eyes:."  Foremost  among  their  describable 
vices  sLnnd.s  cannibal i.sin  ;  not  only  are  priiton- 
ers  taken  in  war  consumed,  but  jx-rsons  of  tho 
aame  tribe  and  village  fall  victims  to  the  greed 
of  ^ir  neighbors.  The  cooked  human  body  is 
tenned  in  the  Feojoo  langunrrf  ^  rkah  or  "long 

{>ig."  Auau  Eiiglbhgoutleman  may  send achoice 
launch  of  veutson  as  a  com[>limentary  present  to 
anotber,  so  one  f  o^jee  chief  will  send  a  stalwart 
ral^act  naated  entire  Uke  an  oz,  oareAinj- 
trussed,  and  escorted  by  fi  procession  to  the  res- 
idence of  an  ally.  '*  It  is  our  only  beef,"  said 
Thflfeomboa  to  the  Brit  isli  Ca[>t.  Erskine.  There 
U  one  district  called  Drekete,  where  the  inhab* 
itants  troxa  generation  to  generatkm  are  ad 
'*  prr  i  T  v  ed"  to  bo  consumed  by  tlieir  more 
powerful  neighbors.  Tbe  epicures  of  Feejee 
firefer  tbe  desh  of  women  to  that  of  men,  and 
deem  the  thick  of  the  arm  and  tbe  thigh  the 
tit-bit-s  of  tho  haholo.  The  flesh  of  white  men 
is  held  in  low  repute  ;  it  is  said  to  be  oompara- 
tivelyinsipid  or  obnoxiously  tainted  with  tobac* 
eok  Their  praotioe  of  appropriating  tbe  oargoee 
and  eating  tho  crows  of  vessels  wrecked  on  their 
shores,  ii.'us  several  times  brought  down  upon 
tbem  chastisement  from  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  Fnuioe  or  the  United  Statea.  In  1884  tbe 
chief  of  Yfwa  eaiilnred  tbe  TVendi  brig 
L'aiinablo  Josc'-phiae,  and  killed  the  captain  and 
nic^  of  the  crew.  This  crime  was  avenged  by 
two  French  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  Feejee  for 
thefc  norpoae.  At  Kalolfk  one  of  the  amaller 
Mano,  uent  Joaoph  A.  Underwood  and  Mid> 
sbipriKUi  Wilkes  Henry  of  the  U.  S.  exiilonng 
ezpeUition  were  mardered,  July  24,  1840.  Tho 
laataflUrof  tbia  iort  took  pkce  in  Oct.  1858. 
The  marines  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  uf  war 
Yandalia  burned  down  a  village  and  killed  14 
and  wounded  16  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Waja,  in  punisbmeot  for  the  murder  and 
BMHlieation  of  n  New  Tcrkar  and  two  oompMip 


ions.  A  Fe^cean  is  always  armed,  and  war  ia 
bia  normal  condition.  The  monntain  fastneaea 
are  well  fortified  by  strong  palisades  and  stone 
breastworks,  pierced  with  loopholes.  The  anna 
cliiolly  used  are  clubs,  spears,  battle-axes,  the 
bow,  the  sling,  and  the  musket  A  |ieculiar 
weapon  is  the  missile  club,  which  is  wornataek 
in  the  girdle,  st)niet.in)es  in  ])airs.  It  is  a  short 
stick,  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  is  hurled  with 
great  i)recision,  and  is  a  favorite  weapon  M-ith 
aaaawius.  Tbe  aiok  and  aged  are  neglected,  or 
If  they  become  tronbleaome  are  buried  aliTe  or 
strmglod.  TIio  relatives  hold  a  wake  over  tbe 
intended  victim  while  liviug  aud  anointed  for 
tho  sepulchre,  and  go  into  mourning  after  tbe 
entombment.  The  eigne  of  mourning  are  thA 
cropping  of  the  hair  and  the  joints  of  the  mall 
toi  ■  r  little  finger.  Another  remarkable  cus- 
tom is  the  ^/tfiuurstrunghagof  the  wives  and 
next  friends  of  the  deceased.  Abortion  is  pcaCK 
tised  to  a  great  extent  by  medicated  waters  or 
mechanical  means.  Boys  are  dreamcised  on 
attaining  puberty. — Feejee  bos  no  one  mythology 
common  to  all  the  islands.  The  native  religiooa 
are  local ;  each  island  has  its  own  god.%  tradi* 
tions,  and  snperstitions.  All  the  systems  belong 
to  tbe  lowest  types  of  polytheism,  and  all  are 
impregnated  with  tiio  fillh  and  .sjivageness  which 
characterize  tho  actual  existence  of  tiio  peu{ile. 
Some  features  the  mytliologies  have  in  common  ; 
thoy  retain  tlio  distinction  between  Jii  minores 
and  dd  nuijores,  betwe<'n  gods  and  denugodjj. 
The  latter  class  is  made  up  chiefly  of  deceased 
chieb  and  reqMoted  anoeetora.  Monsters  and 
other  otjeota  of  wonder  are  admimiUe  to  this 
class.  Most  of  the  gods  arc  supposed  to  have 
jurisdictioti  only  over  Utu  ti'ibes,  islands,  or  dis- 
trii:ts  w  here  they  are  worshipped.  Each  trade 
has  ita  totelaiy  deitiaa.  The  Fe^eeanahave  no 
idols,  hot  rererenoe  certain  stonea  aa  ahrinea  of 
the  god,  and  hold  certnin  birds  and  fishes  m 
sacr^  £aob  cbi^  has  Ids  ambati,  or  priest, 
who  aofia  in  concert  with  him,  and  bel|)s  him  to 
govern  bis  clansmen.  The  temple  (m6r/re)  is 
used  for  all  public  purposes,  and  i^  the  only  pub- 
lic building.  There  are  priest  ^-r^  l  ut  few  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  a  temple.  Tbe 
portion  of  food  devoted  to  tho  god  is  eaten  bj 
tho  priest  and  old  men.  Tho  priests  are  con- 
sidtcdas  orucles.  The  rcspouscii  ore  given  after 
convulsions,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  tbe  pres- 
ence of  the  goo.  There  are  variooa  modea  of 
divination,  u  of  the  most  ehfldiah  cbanetei^ 
such  :is  by  biting  a  leaf  or  pouring  water  dovrn 
tho  arm.  They  have  a  strong  belief  iu  all  ^orls 
of  apparitions,  witches,  glioata,  wizards  and  tbe 
evil  eye.  They  believe  in  a  aort  of  fairies  who 
dance  on  tbe  hilla  bj  moonlit  and  sing  songs. 
Tlie  future  world  in  their  opinion  is  much  the 
fiomo  as  the  present.  In  a  large  nuiulior  of 
tb6  islands,  a  particular  town  in  Vanua  Leva 
is  tbooght  to  be  tbe  entrance  to  the  apicii 
world.  The  houses  in  this  town  are  bnilt  with 
their  doora  o[ip^>sito  to  each  other,  bo  that 
the  shade  may  pass  through  without  interrup- 
tion. Tbe  iabaUtaDle  tpeak  la  low  taaat^ 
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and  if  at  ft  littlo  di=;fiinrc  commTjTikato  tlioir 
tboiifrhtii  hj  signs.  The  Uiakin;^  of  clifirnis  and 
aimilfts  is  a  favorite  occui)ation.  Sneezing  is 
omioooA,  and  viries  ia  its  laok|  aocordiag  as 
it  pnoMfiB  from  tiw  rigbt  or  left  nostril. — 
The  first  Christians  resident  in  Feejee  wei*  a 
few  Tongan  emigrants  and  traders  who  hnd 
'been  converted  in  the  Friendly  islands.  Tlie 
iMirrifato  eooditioa  of  Fe^|M  morad  tba  hearts 
0f  the  Britiah  Wadeyan  miadoiiaiies  in  Tonga 
in  1834.  and  two  of  their  number  were  appointed 
to  open  a  mi^'sion  there.  lUmo  two  pioneers 
wan  the  Rev.  William  Cross  and  David  Cargill. 
They  readied  Lakemba,  an  island  of  tba  wiad< 
waril  crotip,  Oct.  18,  18S6.  They  came  far- 
ninhed  w  itli  lottery  of  reeoniinendatinn  from 
King  George  of  Tonga  to  the  ising  of  Laliembs, 
who  received  them  Icindly.  One  great  advantage 
that  the  missionarifrt  enjoyed  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Tongan  tongue  is  well  understood  at 
Lalcenitia.  The  first  part  of  St.  Mattliew's  (Joypel 
was  tracdftted  into  the  Lalcemba  dialect  and 
fti'wafdad  to  Tonga  to  ba  printed  and  a  gram* 
war  and  dictionary  were  run^n -need.  Tlio 
earliest  converts  in  Lalcemba  were  l  ongan  im- 
migrants, who  became  cla.<«  leaders  and  ex< 
borters.  Jn  Jaoe^  1886,  Obristianitj,  or  tba 
htu  as  H  was  cmij  waa  altaadj  of  aolBdant 
Inflaenco  to  prevent  the  massacre  and  eating  of 
the  crew  <»f  the  Active,  shipwrecked  near  Is,- 
keml):t.  Mr.  Cross  left  I^komba  and  opened 
the  miaeion  at  Kowa,  Jan.  &  1886.  In  Deo. 
1888,  three  more  missionsries  direct  from  Eng- 
land landed  at  Lalcemba,  and  brought  with  them 
a  printing  press,  t}'[>e,  and  binding  material. 
Tba  first  part  of  the  "  Conference  Cateoblsni** 
was  printed  at  Lakemba  in  the  native  tongue 
in  Feb,  lH:i9,  and  St.  Mark's  Go8i>el  not  long 
after.  Two  more  tnissionaries  soon  arrived, 
and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  printing 
press  to  Rawa,  which  was  done  in  1889.  The 
inflacnce  of  tiie  missionaries  was  seen  wherever 
they  penetrated,  in  the  cessation  uf  oannibal- 
isro,  war,  and  mnrder,  and  varions  other  pagan 
praetioea.  One  custom  lingered  longer  than 
others,  that  of  polygamy.  Many  a  man  of  rank 
who  had  changed  his  practices  in  every  other  re- 
spect refused  to  break  up  his  domestic  establish- 
ment and  disnias  dl  bis  wives  but  one.  In  such 
oases  the  tnisskmariea  always  refused  the  fall 
privilege  of  olnirdi  membwship,  however  pow- 
erful the  cbi-  f  At  t!ie  same  time  they  taught 
their  converts  to  bo  obedient  subjeets  in  evety 
IlilBg  except  in  following  their  cliief  to  wantaa 
and  aggressive  wars.  As  the  Christians  were 
more  industrious  and  skilful  than  the  ]>agan<i,  t)io 
cl  1  t-,  found  their  tribate  increased,  and  tiiis 
predisposed  many  of  them  to  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  the  missionaries  and  the  spread  of  the 
lotii.  Yet  the  jiprsiocntion  of  the  miiy^ionorie^, 
native  teachers,  and  converts  waa  great.  Tho 
converts  found  their  houses  and  property  de- 
atruyod  by  midnight  attacks,  and  were  often 
asmpelled  to  mfgrate  In  a  body  to  seek  flia  |iro- 
tection  of  a  Chriaiinn  or  even  a  tolerant  pagan 
ahiaC  Noao  of  t^e  missionariea  ever  fell  vio- 


tims  to  pagan  wrath,  though  often  in  imminent 
peril,  but  several  native  teacliers  were  sacrificed, 
and  tho  mission  premises  were  fired  on  one 
oocaaktt.  About  1843  the  French  Catboliomia* 
fCoaaiiea  aoiniDeneed  their  opentkws  in  Fe^aa. 
The  relations  existing  between  them  and  their 
Protestant  bretlirvu  arQ  not  so  fraternal  as  conid 
be  desired.  They  are  more  tolerant  of  some  of 
tba  natitre  praotioes,  soeh  aa  dancing,  Uuui  tba 
IVotestante.  In  1887  tiwre  ware  54,881  ittteud- 
ants  upon  the  religious  scrricert  conducted  by 
the  Weslejan  missionaries.  In  many  of  the  cir- 
cuits tiia  Christians  support  their  own  pastors, 
who  are  natives  either  of  Feejee  or  Tonga.  By 
the  latest  accounts  there  are  8  Protestant  mis- 
Bionaries  in  Fecgee,  and  no  fewer  than  200  na- 
tive teacliers  in  the  same  islands  and  in  Bo« 
tnma,  an  island  a  considerable  ^itanee  to  Ilia 
north  of  Feejee.  For  the  nnmenms  children, 
chiefly  half  ciiHte,  of  tho  white  residents  at  Lo 
vulca,  Ovoliiu,  a  echool  has  been  established 
by  the  misfiion  society,  where  in^ootion  ia 
giTen  in  the  native  and  English  tongnes.'^Tha 
Feejco  bini'Ttngo  has  at  ;isT  1.' dialects.  The 
niiijsionanes  are  ac(|uainted  with  7  of  these,  and 
books  have  been  printed  in  4  of  them.  In  1844 
it  was  detenninea  to  make  the  dialect  spoken  at 
llban  the  standard  dnieot  of  Fecjee,  md  with 
insignificant  exceptions  all  the  works  since 
printed  have  been  written  in  tliis  dialect.  The 
cliief  peculiarity  of  the  Feejee  as  distinguished 
fhim  the  other  Polynesian  language  is  the  nia 
of  the  combinations  mb  and  ng.  The  missionflriec 
in  their  vocabularies  have  used  the  Italian  and 
not  the  English  sounds  of  the  vowels.  Tlie  New 
Testament  was  completed  in  the  Mbau  dialect 
chiefly  by  the  liev.  John  Ilnnt  The  British 
and  foreign  Bible  et>ciety  gave  great  pecuniary 
and  other  assistance  to  this  work,  and  i.ssued 
an  improved  edition  of  the  same.  The  Kev. 
David  Hazlewood  published  a  grammar  and  a 
Fo^eean-Englisli  and  English  K  rjecan  diction- 
ary in  1860.  The  same  indefatigabie  mi.'-sionary 
completed  in  a  few  years  the  tran^Iation  of  tho 
Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  Hr.  Calvert, 
Ibr  17  years  mlsrioMarin  Feqfee,  is  now  (1859) 
in  London,  supported  by  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  to  assist  in  revising  Mr.  Uazle- 
wood*a  tramibitioa  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
progeas  tooaghthaprwe^-  fiae  '*Lifo  in  Fe^ee, 
or  FIto  Yean  among  the  Oannibals"  (Boston, 
ISf)!);  Laury,  "Fin-r  utid  Second  Wis  ionury 
Visita  to  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands"  (Lou- 
don); Endcine,  "Journal  of  a  C  ruise  among  tho 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific"  (London,  1853) ; 
Robert  Yonnp.  "Journal  of  a  Deputation  to 
the  Southern  ■\V^*r].r' (London,  1855);  Wilkes. 
"  0.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  around  the  "World  " 
(New  York,  1856) ;  and  Williams  and  Calvert, 

Fiji  and  the  Fijian8"(2  vols.,  I>ondon,  1858.) 

FEl.IO,  DiKoo  Antonio,  a  Brajnlian  states- 
man, and  from  1R34  to  regent  of  Brazil, 
born  in  Ito,  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  in 
1780.  He  diselngnlHMid  himself  in  eariy  life 
by  his  eloquence  n6  a  p-ilpit  orator.  TMien  tho 
rektion  of  Brazil  to  Portugal  began  to  agitate 
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the  pnl)Hc  mind,  he  devoted  Inmaelf  to  poU- 
ticS)  and  after  imviug  b&eu  t»eut  as  deputy  of 
Ids  province  to  the  cortes  convened  in  Purtu- 
gnl,  ho  bcc.ime  in  1S21  and  ever  afterward  re- 
mained ail  uuconi[>re)ii:isiii<^('}iuu)|jiun  of  the  no* 
tional  independence  of  Brazil.  In  1822,  when 
the  Bfazirmn  decljirution  of  iiidcpeiuknco  be- 
Ciuno  known  at  Lisbou,  i'uyo  wsm  comiKlkd  to 
flee.  AtYer  spending  a  short?  time  in  England 
in  sfiulyiitg  the  political  instiluiion.-^  of  that 
country,  he  rulurued  to  his  native  country,  and 
pablidlied  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  South  American  repub- 
lic after  the  model  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  be  exerted  bU  influenoe  in  diq>lao- 
Ing  Don  Pedro  from  power.  After  tbe  revola* 
tioii  of  April,  1831,  he  held  almost  supremo 
power,  although  his  office  waa  onljf  that  of  min- 
ttter  of  Joatioe.  He  diaaolved  the  revudiillonary 
anny,  organized  a  national  guard,  made  strin- 
gent laws  against  political  offender^  Md  subdued 
the  tmroly  spirit  in  parliameol  ana  in  the  oonn> 
try  at  large.  His  official  duties,  however,  charif?- 
ed  his  political  oonviotions,  and  from  a  sturdy 
advoeate  of  repnUieanlsm  be  became  a  con- 
8cientiou.<«  champion  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
He  relinquibiied  his  offico  in  1832,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  thi.  Ikazilian  senate  as  a 
member  for  Kio  do  Janeiro;  and  for  some  time 
he  edited  a  political  journal  in  the  province  of 
San  Pnulo.  In  Aug.  1884,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Marianna,  and  in  the  some  year  was 
nominated  for  4  years  regent  of  Brazil,  lie  en- 
tered upon  his  adtniowtrfttioa  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances,  ond  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  by  his  apparent  solicitude 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Booo,  however,  he  was  suspected  of  anti-liberal 
tendencies.  The  suspicion  received  confirmation 
l.v  attempt  in  1830  to  withhold  theprivileRo 
oi'  trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  pnm.  The 
opposition  a^insthim  finallj  assmned  sndh  for- 
midable proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to 
zesign  his  office  after  having  appoimed  a  new 
prime  ininbter  in  the  person  of  Pedro  d'Ars^Jo 
Lima,  who  sncceeded  hina  da  regent  on  Sopt.  12, 
1838.  Since  then  Fe^o  has  taken  no  port  in  the 
pablio  affiurs  of  his  oonotry,  excepting  in  1843, 
when  he  appeared  ;v.  the  leader  of  *  revolatioa- 
aryattempt  at  San  i*aalo. 

FELDSP^VR  (Germ.  Fell,  field,  and  S^nUh, 
spnr,  in  the  derivative  feldspathic),  an  impor- 
taut  nuaerul  species,  which  includes  a  largo 
number  of  varieties ;  ah<o  the  name  given  by 
Dana  to  one  of  tlio  p<>ctions  of  tlie  nnhydrons 
silicates.  The  mineral  as  commonly  seen  is  the 
light-colored  ingredient  of  granite,  distinguish- 
ed b^  its  pearly  lustre,  and  a  hardness  lltflo 
inferior  to  tliat  of  tlio  quartz  with  which  it 
is  intermingled.  On  the  scale  its  hardness 
is  6.  lU  specific  gravity  is  2.4-2.6.  It  crvs- 
tallises  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
are  some  times  found,  as  at  the  quarries  at 
ICiddletown  and  Haddam,  Conn.,  a  foot  long 
and  6  or  8  indiea  tUok.  In  composition  the 


common  feldspar  ?=:  a  silicate  of  alnmlna  and 
potash,  represented  by  the  formula  Ko.  ^.lO^ 
AliOf,  S  Si,0^  and  consisting  of  silic:i  tU.TO.  &h- 
m'lna  1S.37,  potash  16.87  per  cent.    I.iuio  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  commonly  present  iu  uiiall 
quantities,  and  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  often 
rojdaced  with  soda.    In  the  variety  c.dlcd  alblto 
&uda  is  substituted  fur  the  potash,  said  ^ikO 
takes  the  place  of  KO  in  the  above  formola. 
The  composition  is  then  silica  68.7,  olumios 
and  si>da  11.8  jier  cent.  The  two  varieties 
are  sometimes  seen  together  as  con>titucutd  of 
granite,  as  in  that  of  which  Pompcy  s  pUlar  ii 
made.    Labradorite  is  a  beautiful  vanetj  of 
feldspar  of  pearly  lustre,  and  often  exhiUanga 
play  of  bloCi  green,  /eUow,  and  red  colors.  la 
this  lime  and  sodn  together  replaoe  tite  potash, 
the  former  commonly  being  present  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  12 per  cent.,  and  the  latter  4 1(»$; 
oxide  of  iron  also  about  1  per  cent.  Fddqiar 
may  ho  fused  by  the  blowpipe  on  its  into 
a  white  enamel.  In  its  purer  forms  it  i^i  a  vsla> 
able  inaleiiai  for  the  ooostmetiott  of  miacial 
tcrfh,  b'-I:v::  jToiind  to])owder,  made  into  ;i  \ki<U 
with  water,  and  baked,  the  suL»stancos  us«d  ler 
coloring  being  first  introduced.   Labradorits  ii 
sometimes  so  beautiful  from  its  chatoyant  reflao- 
tions,  that  it  is  employed  in  jewelry.  By  the  4»> 
oompositioiiof  feldspathic  rodEs,the  ftnoclAji(ss 
kaolin)  nro  obtained,  which  are  used  in  the  nun- 
ufacturo  of  porcelain.    The  soil  derived  fzva 
this  source  is  enriched  by  the  potash  or  so<U  set 
free.    Tlic  mineral  is  one  of  the  iiigrcdiciit-i  of 
the  various  grumuc  rocks,  and  of  tra[>,  basait, 
porphyry,  and  many  others.    In  the  lostnaiued 
U  id  in  crygta!"}  disseminated  through  a  feld- 
spathic bo^.  The  appearance  of  scattered  crys* 
tals  of  feldspar  bk  gMBite  gives  it  thensnssf 
porpbyritic. 

i  ELLAUS,  the  people  in  modem  Egypt  thit 
cultivate  the  soiL  Of  the  various  races  which 
exist  in  Egypt  Uie  FeUahs  are  the  most  anqwt 
and  are  probably  the  desoendante  of  the  «» 
Egyptians.  Although  numerous  invai^ions  hare 
itttrodooed  foreign  elements  amons  jsl 
the  <n4glnal  raoe,  devoted  to  agricuTtorallafaer, 
has  always  at  hu>t  absorbed  the  invading  ritV, 
and  still  presents  a  phyuognoroy  rcseiubiing  that 
which  is  iband  upon  ancient  Egyptian  soalp' 
tares.  A  piitieiit  and  laborious  popalatioB| 
they  have  held  for  ages  tlie  soil  which  Uie  Nils 
fertilises.  The  FeUahs  are  generally  of  hffge 
Rtatnre,  with  broad  chests,  mnsoular  limhs  and 
black  and  piercing  eye^.  The  coniarui^iuii 
of  the  brain  indicates  an  intelligent  race,  tlis 
facial  angle  being  usually  almost  a  riglit  arjrk-. 
though  within  tlie  T>elta  the  Arab  tyj>tsoi  coiia- 
tenancepredominate.H.  Those  of  the  Delta,  too, 
}:;\vo  an  jdmost  white  completion,  wlnl  -  !:'C 
otuers  are  copper-colored.  The  antitiue  L^}  ^ 
tian  type  reappears  most  strikingly  in  the 
women,  who,  thotigh  slender  and  graceful,  an 
remarkably  strong.  The  dre^is  of  the  FelUJiS 
indicates  mi.sery  and  privation,  being  rarely 
more  than  a  shirt,  leaving  bare  the  anns,  kfi^ 
and  breast.  Their  ordinary  noorishmeot  ■ 
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ooazae  bread,  marshy  water,  and  oniona,  to  which  bodj  by  gynuustics  and  games,  by  cold  bathing 

they  an  amneUine*  able  to  add  cheese,  dates,  and  by  ottier  baalthAil  exereteea.  Fdlenbenrs 

bean?,  or  rice.    Tlicy  livo  in  huts  abdut  4  feet  aim  wrts  to  clcvtite  nil  clrL«-;rs  by  ojicninir  rin  insti- 
high,  tlio  only  furniture  of  M  hich  \a  a.  mat  on  tuliuu  alike  to  the  poor  ami  tiio  rich,  aiitl  by 
'which  to  sleep,  a  water  jug,  and  a  few  kitc  hen  making  agriculture  not  only  tlio  l>a'*is  of  liis  iii- 
utonwlff.   They  remain  atUohed  to  the  rudest  gtruction,  bat  also  by  elevating  tliat  profeeeioa 
agrieoltwal  nwlhoda,  aad  nee  almoat  the  itne  to  the  dignity  of  a  adeooe.  Apart  from  Ae 
implpTTJcnts  as  their  remote  artcestors;  yet  the  ngricultural  scliool,  he  founded  an  ostablish- 
iruitfuluc:i»  of  the  Boll,  which  sometimes  yields  intent  fur  the  luuuufacture  of  iiti}kruved  Hgricak 
TciO|ia  annually,  and  the  industry  of  the  Fellahs,  tural  implements.  At  the  same  tune  he  laid  the 
^onpaiUMtQilbr  Uiair  ladL  of  akilL  Mehemet  All  fooodatioa  of  a  eoientifio  institutioii,  whidi  1m 
lyiedta  biseflbrtttofntrodvoeanioiif  themtiie  dedred  to  oondqct  in  conjanotion  with  Beetle 
implements  of  modern  in  ,  i  iitiun.  They  are  aMo  lozzi ;  but  Fellcnbcrg's Swiss  system  of  economy 
to  endnre  the  greuteiit  fatigue,  and  to  work  was  little  in  harmony  witli  the  generous  bat 
tliKMiigli  the  whole  day  la  abiifiilng  climate  with  imprudent  habits  of  Pestalozzi,  wbowtthdNiir 
bat  very  little  food,  accompanying  their  labors  to  the  castle  of  Yverdon.   Fellenberg  proceeded 
with  piooB  hymns;  yet  they  are nattirally  indo-  with  his  task,  and  after  having  onranized  hia 
lent,  and  when  subsistence  bos  been  ^    it.  1,  peicntitio  school,  for  wliich  the  first  building 
they  cease  work.  The  women  share  the  heaviest  was  erected  in  lb07  (the  number  of  profes- 
laborsdf  the  men.  aora  Inereaaing  in  a  few  years  to  20,  and  the 
FETXATAIIS.    Seo  FoOLAna.  ptipih  to  80),  the  afrrieulturul  inntitution  was 
FELLEXBEIU},  Purupp  Emaktel  ton,  a  opened  in  1808,  wiiiic  ho  established  in  the 
Swiss   educator  and   philanthro^jijit-,  founder  same  year  a  n(irnial  school.    Althouj^h  tiiis  be- 
^  the  institutions  at  Uofwyl^ltornm  Bern,  J  ime  caiue  popular  among  the  teachers  of  8witzer^ 
STf  1771,  £«d  there,  Kov.  81, 1614.  His  father  land,  it  aoon  gave  umbrage  to  the  poTeminei^ 
was  a  member  of  the  government  and  a  friend  and  was  eventually  incorporated  with  the  agri- 
of  Pestolozzi.   His  mouier  was  a  descendant  of  cuUurul  institution.   This  grew  in  importance 
the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  was  re-  as  ita  advantages  became  known  abroad.  The 
maricaUe  Ibr  her  noUe  charaoter  and  her  en-  emperor  Alexander  of  Bossia  sent  Ca|>o  d'latria 
tbnaiaRm  toe  liberty.   Tbto  she  imparted  to  on  a  mfaaion  to  eatamfaie  the  ediool,  Mid  was  to 
her  son,  who  after  devoting  several  years  to  pleased  with  the  account  which  ho  received  of 
Itady  at  Colmar  and  Tubingen,  travelled  exten-  it,  that  he  conferred  upon  Fellenberg  the  order 
aifiJ^  with  a  view  of  familuirijiog  himself  with  of  St.  Vladimir,  and  confided  to  him  the  ednca- 
the  condition  of  the  working  and  suffering  tion  of  7  Russian  yoathSi  for  whose  use  n  Greek 
olasees.   lie  was  at  Paris  iuaroediately  after  the  chapel  was  opened  near  the  school.   The  great 
£&11  of  Robesj)ierre,  and  there  his  early  convic-  inereasc  of  pupils  called  for  a  constant  enlarge- 
tions  became  strengthened,  that  improved  sys-  mcntof  the  buildings,  which  comprised  altogeth- 
tema  of  education  alone  can  protect  society  er  7  diHtinct  schools,  to  which  a  primary  school 
ngain>it  n  vohitlons.     On  his  return  to  Swit-  was  added  in  1830,  and  still  another  School  for 
zerkiul,  iiUer  taking  part  against  the  French,  ho  children  at  a  Hubsequcnt  periotl.     Ky  these 
*waa  exiled  when  they  had  Hucceedcd  in  tuk-  schools,  and  by  his  writings  on  tho  subject  of 
ingBem.  He  fied  to  Germany,  and  sent  several  agricoltore  and  education,  Fellenberg  exerted  a 
liModsto tlusUnited States, whitherhe had amiie  remarkable  infloence  in  Europe;  and  althotigfa 
intention  of  repairing.    However,  he  was  soon  the  institution;;  which  ho  founded  were  di»- 
enabled  to  return  to  Switzerland,  and  was  em<  solved  after  his  death,  after  Laving  been  con- 
ployed  by  the  government  in  a  mission  to  Paris,  ducted  for  several  years  by  one  of  his  sons, 
and  In  high  militaiy  and  poUUoal  fonotiooa  kindred  institutiMia  have  sprang  np  in  Swit- 
at  home.  He  anooeeded  hi  qnelliog  the  insorw  aerland  and  Oermaoy,  and  tiie  odehrated  pauper 
rcction  of  tho  peasantry  in  the  Oberfand,  bntas  colony  of  the  Netherlands  at  Frcderic"s-oord, 
the  government  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  province  of  Dre'uthe,  was  founded  in  1818  by  a 
byinuch  he  had  pacilied  them,  he  withdrew  pnpil  of  Ilofwyl.   Fellenberg  vaa  assisted  in 
from  public  affairs.   He  now  devoted  himself  bis  benevokot' labors  by  his  wife,  and  by  the 
entirely  to  his  favorito  educational  projects,  greaternamber  of  their  0  children.  SeeHamm, 
After  officiating  for  some  time  as  amember  of  Fellenherg^a  Lthm  nnd  Wirlm  fBern,  1845). 
the  board  of  edocation  in  Bern,  he  became  con-      FELLER,  Fjiancoi.s  X.iviKB  i>k,  a  Belgian 
Timed  that  notbi^  could  be  accomplished  by  priest  and  author,  born  in  Brussels,  Aug.  18; 
the  povcmmcnt.    IIo  resolved  therefore  to  de-    1735,  died  in  Ilatisbon,  May  21,  1802.    He  was 
vote  his  largo  fortune  to  tho  purcli.^so  of  tho  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  colleges  nt  Luxembourg 
estate  of  Ilofwyl  near  Bern,  and  to  tho  estab-  and  Rheims,  and  after  becoming  a  member  (  i 
lishmeot  of  model  inatitotions  in  accordance  their  order,  he  was  employed  as  professor  at 
irithdie  Yiewaof  PeataloizL  The  principle  of  LazemboQTv  and  Li^ge.  He  rabseqoently  ap- 
tiUasysteni  wft<»  to  produce  aharmoniousdevcloiv  plied  bimscii  in  the  former  city  to  the  study  of 
aaentof  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  pupil,  so  tlieology  until  1754,  when  the  suppression  of 
as  to  make  him  not  only  a  learned,  but  also  a  the  Jesuits  in  France  brought  so  many  of  them 
ipood,  wise,  and  religiooa  man.   Great  atten>  to  the  Netherlands,  thnt,  to  make  room  iar 
tion  WM  baatowid  i^oci  the  deTelupuientof  tha  thcni^  many  young  Belgian  priests  ware  sent  to 
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other  oonotrics  to  oontinne  their  stndios.  Fel> 
Icr  went  to  Tymao,  io  Hungary,  where  the  Jes- 
uits had  an  cstAbliaiituoaU  Afier  having  pass- 
ed poiuc  time  tlicre,  ho  travelled  extensively  in 
IIuiifr;iry,  Auiitria,  Bohemia,  Polatul.  and  Italy, 
returned  to  the  Netherlands  iu  1770,  and  was 
preacher  In  tbeooltegeiMr  Lit^go,  whi  n  the  order 
of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  Belgium  (1773), 
Ilenceforwurd  he  devoted  }iimsoif  to  literary 
piiisuita,  but  wiiH  coin|>olle<l  to  li'.ave  Ufliriura 
after  tlio  invasion  of  that  country  by  Fraaoa 
(1794).   TIo  spent  2  years  at  Fimirborn,  West* 

i>halia,  and  in  1797  retired  to  Ratisbon.  He 
eft  a  number  of  writings,  chiefly  on  religions 
subjects.  In  h'la  Obtervatioruphilotophiqitettur 
U  ttfitime  de  Nmt4m  (8d  and  enlaigad  Li^giL 
1788),  ho  denies  the  odstoiioe  of  a  plnnlltf  of 
world-s  and  eudeftvons  to  prove  that  the  move- 
meut  of  tlie  earth,  although  so  universally  ad- 
mitted,  may  still  be  open  to  donbt.  This  work 
involved  btin  in  a  oontroTerqr  with  the  aatro- 
nomer  Lalande.  A  4th  and  enlarged  edition  of 
bis  C'lfi'-hUme  philo»ophiqu€  appeared  in  Li6ge 
in  ltM>5,  and  an  edition  printed  from  a  copy 
which  had  been  revised  wid  annotated  by  Foller, 
in  Lyon?,  in  1819.  It  was  translated  into  (ler- 
mao,  Italian,  and  En;rlisli.  Madauiedo(icnUsalso 
|)rL'[)arcd  an  abbreviated  edition  of  it  entitled 
CaUehiatM  critique  et  moral,  FeUer'a  prin- 
cipal woric  is  his  Biographie  imiNmlbt,  mt 
dktionnnire  hiatoriqw,  which  passed  thronph 
many  editions,  and  after  Ins  death  was  revised 
and  continued  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ciiarlea 
Weiss  and  the  abl)6  Busson,  and  brought  down 
to  1S48  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1M7-*M).  TMi  bte- 
graphical  work  is  based  upon  that  of  Chaudon, 
but  is  more  zealoos  and  emphatic  than  that  in 
the  amertioa  of  Roman  OathoUo  views. 

FELLER,  Hkkrietta,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
ladv  of  Lausanne,  who  in  1895,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  of  Ikt  <>nly  child,  went  Ui 
Canada,  where  she  becnino  celebraled  by  her 
educational  and  mistuonary  lalxtrs.  Altboogh 
frequently  interrupted  in  li> ?r  benevolent  cntor- 
prisos  hr  opj)osiiion  uud  by  the  loss  of  the 
ainj)lo  iiiv  ti  s  -l  i.  brought  with  her,  her  jhts©- 
veriog  wdurts  produced  good  results  upon  the 
adneation  of  tno  poor  and  the  young  of  the 
French  population  of  Montreal  and  St.  John's. 
From  the  latter  place  she  was  expelled  at  tho 
time  of  the  first  reliellion  in  Lower  Canada, 
when  she  fled  with  60  of  her  pnpiia  and  frienda 
' to  Ohamplain,  N.  T.  After  haTiog  retnraed  to 
Canada  in  1836,  slio  removed  to  Grand  Ligne, 
about  20  ui.  from  Montreal  Here  she  opouod 
her  school  at  first  in  an  open  bam.  By  the  as- 
riatanoe  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  GilmaiL  a  Baptbt  min- 
liter  of  Vontretfl,  wbo  eoHeetea  ftinda  fbr  tbe 
establi^'hnu  iil  of  n  niiaHion  house,  she  was  en- 
abled to  enlarge  her  iustitutioo,  which  oontoined 
b  1855  over  300  pupila, 

FELLOWES,  IloBRBT,  an  English  author, 
born  in  Norfolk  in  1770,  died  in  1847.  Ho  was 
graduated  at  St.  Mary'a  hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1996  took  holy  orders.  His  speculations  on 
ttioologimi  aiiltfecla  gradually  led  him,  iMnrever, 


to  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  established  oboroh, 
and  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  are  given  at 
length  la  his  "Religion  of  the  Universe,"  pal>- 
lislied  in  London  in  1836.  Tiiis  work  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  "Pifturo  of  Christian  Philoj«»phy" 
(8vo.,  London,  I8o0);  "Religrton  without  Cant" 
(8vo.,1801);  "ThoGuideto  Immortality" (8  vola. 
8vo.,  1804)  ;  "  A  Manual  of  Piety.  adapf<  r?  to 
the  Wants  and  calculated  for  the  Inifirovetutal 
of  all  Sects  of  Ciiristians "  f8vo..  1807);  "A 
Body  of  Theology,  prinoipaUjr  practiooi,  in  a 
Seriea  of  leetorea"  (S  Tola.  Svo.,  1807),  te. 
The  general  merits  of  these  works  are  highly 
commended  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his  "Spital  Ser- 
mon." Mr.  Fellowes  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr  and  Baron  llaateea,  the  latter  of 
whom  left  hUn  the  greater  put  of  hla  large 
fortune,  to  ho  diafH-nsed  in  literary  and  benevo- 
lent ent^rprisi».  lie  was  one  of  the  eorliost 
advocatea  of  the  eetablishuMiit  of  the  milversity 
of  London,  of  which  he  wm  *  ftoqmnt  ana 
libMnI  benefiictor. 

FELLOW.S,  SiK  C11AB1.M,  an  Engli >li  uivel- 
ler,  born  in  Nuttiogham  in  1799.   iu  1838  he 
UMe  an  extensive  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
conr'»o  f>r  'ivhirli  ho  vi.sited  the  valley  nf  t?ir» 
river  Xaniiius  atid  other  p.arts  of  ancient  Lyck 
jireviously  unexjtlorod  by  modern  travellers. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  "Jour- 
nal written  daring  an  Ezenrslon  in  Asia  Mioot^ 
(8vo.,  London,  18:J9),  in  which  ho  pave  d(»crip- 
tiuu»  uf  tho  guperb  architectural  and  Bculptural 
remains  of  the  cities  of  Xanthus  and  Tlos.  The 
intweet  ezeited  by  the  work  indooed  the  goT» 
emment  to  apply  to  the  Porta  ftr  a  fhrman, 
authorizing  tho  removal  of  specimens  of  the 
ancient  works  of  art  described  by  Mr.  Fellows. 
Tbe  UMer,  anticipating  that  permiaiioD  would 
at  once  be  granted,  offered  his  aenioei  to  the 
British  museum  to  superintend  the  selection  and 
removal  of  tho  marbles,  and  departed  on  a  second 
tour  througli  Lyci:^  in  the  course  of  which  he 
dUooverod  13  other  ruined  cities.  Having  learn- 
ed tlial  tho  Porto  declined  to  grant  the  firman,  he 
returued  to  England,  and  published  "An  Ao- 
ooont  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  being  a  Journal 
kept  daring  a  Seotwd  Exonnton  in  Aaia  Minor" 
(8vo.,  London,  ISil).  Tbe  goremment  wen 
stimulated  tt»  make  another  attempt  to  procure 
the  de«irod  firman,  in  which  they  were  success- 
ful, and  in  Oct.  1841,  Mr.  Fellows  sailed  for  Lycia 
as  the  ageot  of  the  British  mueeom  in  auperin- 
ten^n^tberemovdoftiioworlaof  art  After 
some  little  delay  the  expedition  succeeded  io 
transporting  to  England  a  number  of  coses  of 
sculptures,  which  are  now  depoalted  ill  thO 
'^Lyoian  Saloon"  of  the  Britiah  nniaeiioi.  A 
aeoond  expedition,  also  nnder  tbe  direction  of 
Mr.  Fellows,  brought  a  numVi'T  c^f  mlil itio[i.il 
marbles  to  England  in  1844.   Fur  these  services 
he  received  in  1846  tho  honor  of  knighthood. 
His  rcTuainiug  publications  are:  "Account  of 
tlio  Xantliian  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum** 
(«vo.,  1843),  a  pamphlet  written  to  correct  some 
misstatements  i  "  Account  of  the  Trophy  Mooo- 
BwoftatZaiitbw*'  (8vo.,  im) ;  aod^ (Mnior 
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Ancient  Lycia"  (8vo„  1S55).  In  1869  appeared 
an  edition  of  his  two  journals  in  ono  volunio,  un- 
der tho  title  of  "Travels  and  Kesearchos  in  Asia 
Minor,  particulariy  in  the  FroTince  of  Ijcia." 

TELO  DB  BEL  A  man  who  oommlts  Monj 
aninit  or  npon  himself,  is  a  /elo  de  if  ;  and  as 
relony  ia,  in  common  law  language,  any  capital 
offence,  and  murder  is  the  only  capital  offence 
which  a  mas  caa  oommit  against  himad^  A/rio 
cb  at  fa  a  ■elf'Onirdernv  ^  on*  ▼lio  kllb  hira- 
self  with  malicp  aforcthouglit.  Indeed,  tlio  lo|cral 
definition  of  a  felony  cU  se  (or  suicide)  is  said  to 
inclade  the  doing  of  any  tinlawM  and  maHicioofl 
act,  althongh  aimed  primarily  against  another, 
whereby  death  ensnes  to  the  gnilty  person.  lo 
England,  t\m  crimo  was  punished  not  only  with 
finfeitoro  of  goods  and  chattels,  like  other  felo- 
nies, hnt,  to  mark  the  detestation  of  the  law, 
and  to  deter  others  from  a  similar  crime,  the 
body  was  treated  ignominionsly,  and  bnried  in 
the  open  hi;_^]iw;i\  with  a  stake  thrust  tlirough 
it.  This  very  andeot  rale  fell  into  general 
IT  not  eotira  diaue  in  England  many  yean 
ago,  but  it  was  not  repealed  nntil  the  statute  4 
George  IV.,  ch.  51 ;  and  even  then,  to  manifest 
the  horror  of  the  law  at  the  act  of  suicide,  it 
was  ordered  thnt  tho  body  (which  might  he 
llaeed  in  ohnrch  yards  or  other  oonseeratod 
monds)  shonid  be  buried  at  night,  and  without 
tne  performance  of  religious  rites.  (See  Obittr's 
edition  of  Blackstone'a  "CoiiaMatine8,"T<d.lT. 
n.  190.)  Suicide  does  not  seem  erer  to  hare 
neen  made  panishable  as  a  crime  by  any  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  United  States ;  nor  are 
we  aware  that  the  barbarooa  asages  of  England 
In  relation  to  the  iNiriil  of  tiie  oovpae  were  ever 
practised  here. 

FELONY.  The  origin  and  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  common  law  term  are  \>oth  uncertain. 
There  is  about  eqoally  good  authority  for  deriv- 
ing it  from  tiie  Bazon  words  fee,  and  hn, 
price  or  pay,  -when  its  primary  sense  would  be 
forfeiture  or  loss  of  fee ;  or  from  a  single  word 
/elen,  to  fall  or  fail,  when  its  meaning  might  bo 
the  Ming  of  the  jjoil^  narty  into  orimok  or  the 
fUHng  otMb  land  Into  flie  niands  of  his  lord  hf 
forfeiture.  Tt  seems  quite  certain  that  in  Eng^ 
land,  from  the  earliest  times,  felony  was  always 
nttoMed  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  land  or  of 
goods,  or  of  both ;  and  the  definition  of  Black- 
atone  (4  Bl.  Com.  96)  is,  in  accordance  with  this 
princijilc :  "  An  offence  •which  occasions  a  total 
forfeitoro  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the 
oommon  law,  and  to  wUch  capital  or  other 
punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to 
the  degree  of  guilt."  But  we  understand  Black- 
stone  to  mean,  generally,  by  felonv,  all  capi- 
tal crimes  below  treason  (p.  98) ;  and  Coke  savs 
(8  Inst  15)  that  treason  Itsdf  was  andoitlf 
included  within  the  meaning  of  felony.  In 
those  distant  ages,  a  felon  -was  to  be  ptmisbed : 
1,  by  loss  of  life ;  2,  by  loss  of  limd ;  8,  by  loss  of 
goods ;  If  hy  loaa  of  blood,  or  attainder,  under 
whidk  ho  ooold  hare  no  neJr,  and  none  oooM 
OVwelaim  tlironph  hiin.  In  more  recent  timc^, 
Mooy  meant  in  practice  any  crime  punishable 
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with  death ;  and  therefore  when  a  statute  declar- 
ed any  offence  to  be  felony,  it  became  at  onoe 
punishable  with  death  ;  and  tue  tfrsa,  a  crime 
which  is  made  punishable  with  death,  becomes 
thereby  a  felony.  Even  In  early  ttraee,  felony 
was  sometimes  defined  as  any  capital  crime ; 
although  it  is  said  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  felonies  were  punished  only  by  pecuniary  mulct 
or  fine,  and  that  sovereign  having  ordered  those 
guilty  of  felony  to  he  hanged,  albont  1106,  this 
has  since  been  the  law  of  England.  (Tomlin'a 
"  Law  Dictionary,"  word  "  Felony.")  It  cannot 
he  doubted,  however,  that  at  common  kw  tlto 
forfeitoro  inoorred  by  the  crime  was  the  eaaenoo 
and  the  teat  of  felony.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  little  or  no  forfeiture  for  crime  (see 
FoRFEiTcnE);  and  in  England  capital  offences 
are  far  less  numerous  than  fonnmy.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  word, 
so  far  as  it  has  any  definite  meaning,  signifies  a 
crimo  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment. 
But  in  truth  it  basso  little  meaning  which  is 
capable  of  definition,  and  therefore  so  Httlo 
•which  is  capable  of  use,  that  it  might  be  •well  to 
abandon  the  word  altogether  in  legal  phrase- 
oIoRN  whether  that  of  process  or  of  statute. 

FELT,  ft  Ikhrio  of  wool  or  fur,  aeparate  or 
nixed,  narafeetnred  by  matdng  flie  fibrsa  to>' 
gether  without  spinning  or  weaving.  The  fur 
of  the  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  seal,  earners  and 
goat*8  hair,  and tho  wool  of  the  shee^,  are  well 
adi^ted  for  tliis  process.  Felt ia  an  ancient roann- 
feetore,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  have  heen  produced 
before  ^vclvct^  cloth.  Some,  however,  nsrrilio 
the  invention  of  it  to  St.  Clement,  who,  tliey 
any,  fonnd  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  sandau 
to  protect  his  feet  on  a  pilgrimage,  felted  into 
cloth  by  the  moisture  and  rubbing.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  material  is  the  same  as  the 
lana  eoacta^  used  in  andent  times  for  the  cloaks 
of  soldiers,  and  by  tte  Laoedmnonians  for  hats. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  piece  of  ancient 
felt  was  discovered  with  eoine  other  stulis  in  a 
tomb  at  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s,  and  a  paper  re- 
lating to  them  was  presented  by  Desmarest  in 
1809  to  the  noadeuy  of  arieneee,  in  which  ho 
refers  to  the  above  statement  of  Pliny.— Tlio 
production  of  a  fabric  from  the  loose  fibres  re- 
sults from  the  tendency  these  have  from  their 
barbed  stmotnTO  to  work  together  wbok  rubbed, 
oadi  fibre  moving  forward  In  the  direetiim  of  iln ' 
larger  end  without  a  possibility  of  progressing 
in  the  other  direction.  This  peculiar  structure 
of  the  animal  fibre,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
smooth  vegetable  fibres,  is  readily  perceived  on 
drawing  a  filament  of  wool  through  the  fingers, 
liiililiiigif  first  by  one  end  and  then  by  the  other. 
Examined  through  a  powerful  microscope,  the 
diort  fibre  exhibits  the  appearanee  of  a  eentinn- 
ons  vegetable  growth  •with  nuTiierouspprouts,  all 
pointing  toward  thesinailor  end.  In  a  itlamentof 
merino  wool  as  many  as  2,400  of  these  projec- 
tionaor  teeth  have  been  fonnd  in  a  single  inch; 
and  In  one  of  Baxon  wool  of  superior  felting 
quality  there  were  2,700  serration-*  in  fhf^  same 
spacCi   Southdown  wool,  whicU'  is  nut  uo  much 
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esteemed  for  this  use,  contained  only  2,080  ser- 
rations in  on9  inoh ;  and  I«ioester  wool,  wbicli 
li  not  at  all  adaptM  for  felting,  on)j  1,880.  TIm 
short  curlr  fibres  of  wool,  freed  from  grease 
and  broogbt  together,  intertwine  at  oooe  very 
doaelj  and  form  a  oompaot  mat  By  rabliug 
this  with  the  hands,  and  moistening  it  with  some 
soap^  liquid,  the  matter  is  made  mora  dense  ao- 
oordtog  to  the  presmire  with  whleh  It  tembbed. 
At  last  the  fibres  can  go  no  further  without 
danger  of  fracture,  and  the  fabric  becomes  hard 
and  ttiff.  It  may,  however,  be  made  thioker  to 
any  desired  extent  by  adding  more  fibres  and 
rubbing  these  in  by  separate  Uyers. — Until  with- 
in a  few  years  felt  has  been  chiefly  employed 
for  hats,  either  for  the  whole  liat,  as  in  those 
made  of  wool  and  of  fur,  or  for  tho  body  alone, 
which  is  afterward  stiffened  and  covered  with 
silk.  This,  which  is  now  bnt  n  brnnrh  of  tho 
felt  manofacture,  will  be  treated  iu  the  /u-tielo 
Hat.  The  application  of  the  malarial  to  vari- 
ous uses  tinder  modern  improvements,  mostly 
of  American  introduction,  has  given  a  new  im- 
portance to  the  fobrio,  and  the  present  article  will 
treat  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  felt  for  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  and  heavy  cloths.  By  the  old 
process  for  obtaining  a  felted  web,  the  for  or 
wool  was  first  assorted ;  to  effect  which  vari- 
ow  methods  wera  employed.  One  of  these  was 
to  blow  the  mixtures  through  a  long  wooden 
tronk,  in  which  each  Bortiaooordifig  to  itajreatar 
or  lata  gmvity,  Mb  at  a  lata  or  gnafeer&Caaeo 
within  thetrmik.  Thus  n  selection  could  be  made 
and  the  ditiereot  qualities  be  mixed  in  desirad 
proportions  for  the  requirad  Mivie.  The  mixture 
was  then  placed  nf  ion  .1  table  nnd  T;\  hipped  with  a 
bowstring,  the  vibratory  motions  of  which  threw 
tlw particles  about,  separatiof  tbo kootty  lumps 
and  cfiu'^iiij-  t!ic  lighter  portions  to  fall,  over- 
spreading tho  table  with  the  fibres  lying  in 
every  direction.  Being  then  covered  with  a 
piooe  of  dampened  blanket  stuff  and  rubbed 
with  tiie  hand  applied  upon  this,  the  fibres 
Mtdily  interlaced  and  formed  a  mat.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  almost  entirely  euper3e<!ed  in  tho 
United  States  by  several  ingenious  macUineti  for 
forming  a  mat,  some  of  which,  omitted  here, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Hat.  Tho  English 
invented  an  improved  method,  which  is  called 
the  pneumatic  process.  Two  ur-tight  cham- 
be»  are  built  aide  by  side,  a  portion  of  the  par- 
tition between  them  being  of  wire  gauze,  which 
mnv  he  ( ov  c  Ti  l  air-tight.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
the  woolly  tibres  are  tossed  bj  a  aort  of  win- 
nowing wheel,  so  aa  to  be  diapened  throoslioat 
the  air.  The  furfromth  '  '  11  iii;^  rc  om  being 
exhausted,  and  the  communicatioa  through  the 
wire  gauze  opened,  tiie  itooeolent  partiolea  an 
carriet?  tlie  rush  of  air  against  the  gauze, 
and  iatertwiQuig  with  each  other  as  they  crowd 
tiiroo^  the  interstioee,  tiiey  are  ii»tantuie- 
onsly  matted  together  and  form  a  web,  which 
may  afterward  be  made  as  dense  as  required. 
— In  all  the  felted  fabrics  prepared  by  tho  old 
method,  in  which  strength  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment) serious  defects  were  experienced  in  tho 


nnevenness  of  the  tcxtnro,  n  I'mblUtT  to  tear 
more  easilv  in  one  direction  than  another,  and 
in  the  tendeneyof  tiie  material  to  Ibaeili  dume 

by  wear  or  by  being  ^vrt .  From  these  causes  the 
goods  had  a  poor  reputation,  and  tho  ooromoa 
iEnpreeskn  ilul  la  that  ther  are  ftr  inAtkr  to 
other  woollen  faVirir=;.  To  in^prove  the  quality 
of  the  article  experiments  were  directed  to 
earefnl  adeetioB  of  the  materials  eoplafed, 
and  it  was  found  that  every  particle  of  ootton 
and  all  strange  fibres  must  bo  scrupulously  ex- 
eladed  from  tiie  wool ;  and  then,  to  sectireequsl 
strength  in  every  direction,  the  fibres  mn*t  be  *<> 
laid  and  intertwined  as  to  cross  each  other  vitix 
mnch  regularity.  To  accomplish  this  baa  baiA 
the  great  difficulty.  One  of  tho  first  steps  was 
to  form  gossamer-like  sheets  and  apply  thc:ae 
one  upon  another  till  they  attained  the  required 
thickness ;  but  these  sheet?,  lying  in  the  same 
direction,  or  not  crossing  each  other  regularly, 
lacked  strength.  Methods  were  then  contrived 
by  which  each  successive  film,  as  it  came  from 
the  dofier  of  the  carding  machine,  waa  liid 
tigsag  upon  that  before  deposited  upon  the 
apron;  and  again,  by  a  swtngii«  or  vibnc 
tory  motion  of  the  web,  it  waa  Mid  in  linw 
crossing  those  of  tho  s^-ch  l  encath  at  small 
angles.  These  improvements  have  been  carried 
to  their  greatest  perfeetion  in  tho  mnebioes  of 
the  "  New  York  Seamless  Clothing  Manufao- 
torioA  CkMnpanj."  In  1848  Mr.  S.  Ferkina 
of  Kew  York  ooooeivod  the  ids*  «f  nailiBK 
the  e<!ge8  of  iUled  cloth  hy  felting  them  to- 
gether ;  and  in  18fil  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  pcooeu.  Tliie  wia  afterward  improved  by 
Messrs.  J*  W.  Badger  and  D.  W.  Gitcliell.  to 
whom  several  patents  were  issued,  the  kst  in 
1867,  covering  the  whole  0M»nd  of  their  pec*- 
liar  operations.  They  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture m  "Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1855,  and  after 
oairying  it  on  there  2  years  removed  to  Matt^ 
awan,  near  the  Hudson  river,  wliere  tho  facilities 
odinii  of  greater  extension  of  the  business  la 
thoir  operations  the  wool,  chiefly  obtained  from 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  Ohio,  is  asssorted, 
cleaned,  picked,  and  dyed  by  tbc  ordinary  meth- 
oda;  and  bdng  then  passed  through  the  com- 
mon  carding  machine,  it  ia  delivoed  from  ita 
apron  in  the  form  of  a  web,  usually  8  feet  wide, 
and  as  thin  as  goasamer.  This  is  passed  between 
2  horizontal  rollers,  and  is  then  taken  up  bj  the 
apron  of  another  maehine  called  tho  **focmer,* 
upon  which  it  undergoes  tho  operation  called  by 
the  inventora  "  weaving  in  the  wool,"  by  which 
a  bat  ia  prodaoed  of  any  dedM  length,  width, 
and  thickness.  Tho  endless  apron  of  the  **  form- 
er "  rons  at  right  angles  to  and  under  tiie  first 
one.  It  haa  •  length  of  60  Ibet,  but  by  meana 
of  4  turns  is  made  to  ocrnpy  only  IfS  feet.  Be- 
side its  forward  motion,  tlte  carriage  it  is  upon 
moves  laterally  up  to  the  carding  machine  and 
back  again,  the  distance  beincr  thr>  width  of  the 
bat.  Iu  con6cquen(»  of  thesie  two  motions  the 
web  is  laid  diagonally  across  the  lower  apron  in 
zigzag  lines,  and  the  motions  are  so  adju-^i  J  that 
with  each  torn  the  angle  made  is  a  tighi  angle. 
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•  Tb«  aproQ  goea  round,  rMeivUig  theso  layers 
along  its  whole  length,  and  the  oiranit  being 
oompleted  the  next  ujers  cross  those  first  de> 
IMNitadt  and  the  Oirdcet  leave  no  space  over  the 
area  of  the  bat  nncovered.  As  many  as  30  f:liim 
are  (hoa  piled  toeetber,  biodiog  each  other  and 
naUng  a  otropg  oUnio,  and  the  number  may  bo 
increased  to  give  any  desired  tliickness.  In  the 
operation  the  films  are  partially  taatto<l  to^^ther, 
80  that  tho  bat  coheres  as  one  piece ;  indo-ed,  it 
eonld  not  be  carded  again  without  repiokiog.  U 
ia  then  removed  to  the  iSalting  niabUm  and  par* 
tially  hardened.  In  this  machine  the  rubbing 
is  eff«:tcd  by  a  slight  forward  and  backward 
motion  of  a  very  heavy  iron  plate  laid  npon  the 
bat^  and  ateam  i«  introdaoed  to  fMUitate  the 
aperatioB.  Tba  bal  thni  prodiMMcl  la  now  ready 
for  tlic  vrry  iiipenious  operations  of  the  eamo 
inventors  by  which  it  converted  into  articles 
of  Geamlesa  clothing.  It  ia  fint  cot  by  ekilful 
taikm  in  patterns  half  as  lai^  again  as  those 
Qwd  for  tna  tame  garments  in  other  materials. 
The  edges  tliat  are  to  be  joined  are  then  bevel- 
led by  a  sort  of  combing  process  performed  by 
hand,  and  being  then  lai<i  together  and  cotton 
oloth  being  introduced  into  the  openings  for  the 
pockets  and  the  sleeves,  in  order  to  prevent  iho 
two  sorf  iOi  s  (  (  inirij?  in  contact  and  uniting,  tlio 
artieles  are  again  rubbed  for  a  short  Ume  under 
Hm  Iron  plate,  wlientba  pieeaa  aia  ftrand  to  ba 
t>>orr>nghly  joined  with  no  trace  of  a  -cnm. 
1  !ic  garments  arc  then  fulled,  as  ordinarily  prac- 
ti'Hid  with  woollen  goods,  and  by  this  process 
they  are  reduoad  to  the  reqairad  dM.  Tba 
drying  of  fclt  doth  l«  flAotfld  M  witli  Ordinary 
woven  clotli  by  exposure  on  tenter  bars ;  but 
the  ficanili^  garments  are  dried  upon  hollow 
forms  or  models  of  sheet  oopper  made  in  their 
axaoi  iit»p%  and  heated  by  steam  introduced 
within.  In  this  way  are  mannfactnred  a  great 
variuty  of  jirtlrlr:-i  of  \ve.:iriiiLr  rLp]"iari/],  as 
coats,  vesta,  leggins,  gaiters,  slif  jn  r^  mittens, 
caps,  dtc.,  of  remarkable  strength  an<i  (inrability. 
The  fabrio  is  a  very  different  article  from  that 
eommonly  known  as  felt.  It  is  altogether  m 
elastic  :irj  1  sir  ^ng  in  onedirection  as  nnother.  It 
is  soft  and  agreeable  to  .wear,  is  nearly  water- 
proof, and  eannol  beeoma  nlMhapen  by  being 
wet.  T'nt  to  pt  verc  tests  in  our  public  diips,  it 
Las  ree<;ivcd  the  higliest  testimonials  from  Capt. 
Hodson,  the  onmmander  of  tlie  Niagara,  and 
Other  officers,  aa  batter  adapted  for  withstanding 
Jiard  YMaga  and  ndstlnf  the  pelting  of  rain 
and  sleet  than  any  otiier  material.  It  may  be 
made  of  thickness  adapted  to  any  degree  of 
oold,  and  hence  is  equally  useful  in  protecting 
againat  tha  rigor  of  an  aiotio  winter  or  the 
Mina  ofttiotroii^  These  qoaliiics  ore  rapidly 
MngiDg  it  into  use  ia  our  n  ival  service,  and 
Vmtt  soon  establish  a  new  reputation  for  the  ar- 
tialoCilL  A  dogular  feature  in  the  new  method 
of  taannfaoture  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
amde  material  may  be  made  intowesdiog  appa- 
rel. The  inventors  oasert  that  the  wool  growing 
iBKm  a  sheen's  back  mivf*  bj  omitUng  the  prooesa 
m  4]palngi  Uaottvirlaa  witUa  M  nonit  into  n 
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finished  MToient  ready  for  wear. — Felted  cloth  ia 
also  prodoce^l  by  a  sr^mewhat  e^imilar  method  to 
that  doscril)ed,  at  Nor  walk.  Conn.,  by  the  "  Union 
Manufacturing  Company."  Layers  of  deUcata 
wob are  piled  acrosseach  other  to  form  a  bat  apoa 
a  smooth  metallic  bed  plate,  and  the  pile  ia  tban 
snbjected  to  the  action  of  a  Largo  matwlte  baater^ 
v(irrhin-j:  2  tnn-.  The  whole  is  thus  consoli- 
daUii  iuiu  li  compact  felt.  By  using  alternate 
dark  and  light  webs,  stripes  and  plaids  are 
formed  in  the  &brioa.  Garpata  a»a  inada  of 
Mt  In  Lmrrenea,  Haas.,  and  thaoolora  are  print- 
ed upon  them  as  in  cnlico  printing.  Tlic  heavy 
dotiis  serve  a  useful  pur{K>se  as  a  covering  to 
steam  cylinders  and  boilers,  and  they  have  also 
been  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  houses,  being 
rendered  for  this  purpose  water-proof  by  propw 
applications.  The  ( 1  tli-i  nerve  also  as  linings 
of  water-tight  cumparlmenta  in  ships. — Fur  titer 
detuls  on  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  arti» 
des  NoRWALK,  C!onn.,  and  Wblls,  Hinrt  A. 

FELTHAM,  Owbk,  an  English  author  of  the 
17th  century,  died  alxiut  ItiHO.  No  event  of 
his  life  is  known  except  that  he  resided  for 
many  years  in  the  bouse  of  the  earl  of  Thomoud. 
He  wrote  "  Rewolves,  Divine,  PoliUcaL,  and 
Moral "  (2d  ed.,  1(!28  ;  3d,  and  1st  complete  cd., 
ir)28;  10th  ed.,  1077),  which  Im  been  highly 
admired  for  its  exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy, 
ftrvttntpiety,  and  oeoaatonalanbtiety  of  thought. 
Hallani,  however,  criticizes  him  as  a  labored, 
artificial,  and  shallow  writer.  Feltham  hi  the 
author  also  of  a  few  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 
▼erae.  The  lataat  edition  of  bia  **Keaoivea" 
appwirad  in  London  in  18911. 

FELTOfT,  CoRKBUCS  Coxwat,  an  American 
Bcholar  and  writer,  born  at  West  Newbury,  now 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1807.  He  was  ^;ndr^ 
ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1887.  While  in  oot 
lege  bo  was  distinginsbed  for  life  fitemrf  taatea^ 
nnd  *ho  wide  range  of  his  studies.  In  his  senior 
vcars,  ho  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  tha 
^'Harvard  Register,"  a  stndents*  periodical. 
After  leaving  college,  he  was  angaged  for  two 
years,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  nis  claesmatea, 
in  the  charge  of  the  T.ivinp-lDri  lii^-li  tcliool  in 
Geneseo,N.Y.  In  he  was  appointed  Lat- 
in tutor  in  Harvard  college,  Greek  tutor  in  tha 
following  year,  and  college  profe??nr  «  f  Greek  in 
1882.  In  18.34  ho  was  appointed  Kliot  professor 
of  Greek  literature^  the  duties  of  which  plaoo 
ba  baa  ever  since  oontiouad  to  disohaige.  In 
1688  he  pabliahod  an  edition  of  Homer,  with 
K  uTiish  notes  and  Flaxman's  illustrations ; 
wiiicti  has  since  passed  through  several  edition^ 
with  revisions  and  etnendationB.  In  1840,  a 
translation  by  him  of  Keoael'a  work  on  "Ger- 
man Literature, '*  in  8  vohunea,  was  pnblMi- 
ed  among  Riplc^  '-^  "  Pi^eclmens  nf  Fnn-ip:n 
Literature."  in  the  aame  year  he  gave  to  the 
publio  a  Greelc  Beadar,*'  oontaining  aatectiooa 
m  proee  and  verse  firom  OreelL  anuora^  with 
English  notes,  and  a  vocabulary :  this  baa  riooa 
been  frequent!}'  reprinted.  In  \  l  e  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes 
wMi  an  ifllndnfltiott  and  iiotaa;  «n«a  laviaed 
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and  retni'blidMd  in  England.  In  184S  Im  tided 
Prof.  Sears  and  Prof.  Edwards  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  on  classical  stadies,  coutaiuing 
essays  on  classical  sobjects,  mostlj  translated 
from  the  German.  He  assisted  his  friend  Pro£ 
Lon^ello>7  in  the  preparation  of  the  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  vrhich  appeared  in  1845. 
la  1847  editions  of  HxQjPaneffvrietu  of  Isocrates^ 
and  of  the  Agamemnon  of  .^schylos,  with  In- 
troductions and  English  notes,  were  publlsljod 
bj  him ;  a  2d  edition  of  the  former  appeared 
In  1864v  and  of  the  latter  In  1669.  In  1849  he 
translated  from  tlio  French  the  work  of  Prof. 
Oayot  on  physical  geography,  called  "  The 
Earth  and  Man  ;**  andln  Aa  Muna  year  lia  pob- 
lished  an  edition  of  the  "Birds"  of  Aristophanes, 
with  an  introduction  and  English  notes,  wliich 
was  repnblishod  in  England.  In  1852  be  edited 
a  selection  from  tlio  writings  of  Prof.  Popkin, 
his  predecessor  in  the  Eliot  professorship,  with 
an  inttodnctorj  biographical  notice.  In  tiba 
same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  selections 
from  the  Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  eventflb  The  period  from  April,  1858,  to  Ma^, 
1854,  was  spent  hy  him  in  a  European  tour,  m 
the  course  of  wlach  ho  visited  Great  Britain, 
Vnaae,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece ;  giving  about  5  months  to  Uie  last 
named  country,  visiting  its  most  interesting 
localities,  and  carefully  studying  its  architectural 
remains.  In  1655  he  reviled  for  pablioatioa  in 
the  United  Stat^  SmKhVi  **Ht8liNy  of  Greece,** 
adding  a  preface,  notes,  and  a  continuation 
from  the  Boman  con^aest  to  the  present  time, 
fit  ^a  same  year,  an  affiClon  of  Lord  €hriide*s 
"  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  "Waters"  was  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  American  j^resa,  with 
notes,  lunatrafions,  and  a  praihea.  In  18B6  a 
selection  hy  liirri  from  modem  Greet  •\vr;tnr5  in 
prose  and  verso  was  published.  Beside  the 
alwve,  Prof.  Felton  has  compiled  an  elemanttty 
■work  on  Greek  and  Roman  metres,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  life  of  Geo.  Eaton  m  Sparks's  "Amer- 
ican BiograpS^r*"  Of  Tarious  occasional  address* 
051,  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the  "North 
American  Ileview,"  "  Obristian  Examiner,"  and 
other  periodical  publications.  A  seriea  m  vig- 
orous articles  on  8piritnali=^m,  which  appeared 
in  the '^Boston  Courier"  iu  1  bo 7-8  u  under- 
stood to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  He  has 
delivered  8  courses  of  lectures  before  Uie  Lowell 
institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  liistory  and  literature  of  Greece.  The 
artiolee  on  Agassiz,  Athens,  Attica,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Eoripides  in  this  Cydopfodia  are  by 
him.  These  literary  labors  have  never  inter- 
fered with  the  £sithfol  discharge  of  his  daties  as 
an  officer  of  Instmction  and  disdpltoa  in  the 
college ;  to  which  has  been  added  during  the 
last  8  years  a  share  in  the  instruction  of  a 
young  ladieaP  school,  under  tiie  dharge  of  Pro£ 
Agassiz  in  Caml  rirl^  c.  Prof.  Felton  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kassachusetts  board  of  education, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Sn^tihsohiBn  lnati> 
tntion.  In  the  summer  of  1858  he  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Europe,  parti/  on  aoooont  of  his 
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inveHtigations  into  the  laagnagai  lopoyaphy, 

education,  «SiC.,  of  Greece. 

FEME,  the  ancient  Norman  FTendi  form  of 
the  word  /emme,  woman,  which,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  common  law  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  has  remained  there  evergince, 
although  now  superseded  generally  in  England, 
and  almost  nnivenall^  In  tha  United  States,  by 
the  appropriate  Enghsh  word.  Thn?  for  baron 
and /erne, /erne  covert^  and  /erne  mfle^  we  now 
s«7  husband  and  wift,  married  woman,  and  afai- 
woman. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  attack  and  defenee 
wHh  any  weapon  (not  a  projectile)  in  wUsk 

address  is  emjjioyed  ;  tberofope  the  wielding  of 
the  battle  axe,  mace,  and  such  arms  as  cut  er 
break  hy  sheer  finroe,  does  not  ©ome  Qnd«r  the 

hr-ad  of  fencing.  The  small  <;wrir(1,  having  a 
point  but  no  c<%e,  U  the  weapon  which  dem^ndi 
tha  blgbest  degree  of  adroitness  in  its  applica- 
tion for  attack  and  defence ;  hence  the  word 
fencing  is  understood  to  allude  especially  to  the 
management  €i  this  sort  of  sword,  and  when 
any  other  arm,  such  as  broadsword,  V^ayonet, 
or  stick,  is  used,  tlie  kind  of  weapon  L*  speci- 
fied, though  Its  nse  is  always  in  anxcrdmee 
with  the  same  principles.  Fencing  was  cul- 
tivated by  the  ancients.  The  Roman  gladia- 
tors instructed  the  soldiery  of  that  epoch, 
but  as  their  weapons  differed  so  matenally 
firam  those  of  the  present  day,  and  as  tfaey 
(It  ft  n  led  themselves  by  shields  rmd  armor, 
rather  than  by  the  skilfol  management  o£ 
Ae  weapoof  niemsdvea,  the  study  of  thsir 

methods  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  us.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  fencing  was  n^ected, 
probahly  fai  cooseqnenoe  of  ue  perfeeoon  and 
completeness  of  the  suits  of  arnior  ^.-o-ni  hy  the 
combatants,  from  which  circumstance  battle 
axes  and  ouer  ponderous  weapons  wara  moA 
adopted.  When,  however,  metal  casing  fell 
into  disuse,  fencing  came  again  into  vogue ;  and 
as  in  those  times  all  gentlemen  wore  .sword% 
the  advantage  of  being  "  cunning  of  fence  '  was 
palpable.  The  peculiar  dilate  of  society  existing 
in  Italy  in  the  1 6th  century  made  sadh  lenowl> 
edge  more  needed  tJierethnn  el^sfwhere ;  con**- 
qnently  the  Italians  became  ilie  most  expert 
fencers  of  that  epoch,  and  were  the  teachers  «f 
the  art  to  other  nations.  The  next  coiintry 
which  found  the  art  to  be  a  necessity  was  Bpain, 
whose  people  imported  it  from  Italy.  In  Spain 
the  art  was  improved,  and  the  am^dmeats 
were  accepted  In  Italy.  From  Italy  facing 
was  also  im]>orted  into  France,  wliere  the 
coui-t  and  gentry  favored  it  so  much  that  it 
quickly  took  a  fresh  development,  and  a  new 
school  was  established,  comprising  not  merely 
additions  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed, 
hot  working  In  many  partievlars  a  ndlesl 
cliangc.  Though  the  principal  r<]jc-ct  in  study- 
ing the  art  of  faooing  is  to  enable  men  to  widd 
arms  with  advanta^s,  the  aehooltf  ara  net  at- 
tended  exclusively  by  military  men.  T.it-r-nti, 
artists,  men  of  ieisore,  and  many  proiessiouai 
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men  foUowiog  sodenttfy  oocQpAU<ma,  praetiM 
feDoing  as  a  recrealion  and  an  exeretae,  and  In- 

deed  eorno  of  Uicm  attain  the  highest  grade  of 
perfection ;  for  example,  Alexandre  Damns  han- 
dles with  as  much  skill  a  foil  as  ho  does  a  pen. 
Bearded  as  a  mereexeroise,  it  is  different  from 
orainary  gymnaatiea.  While  H  demanda  no  iri»* 
lent  straining  of  the  mnsclcft,  and  requires  a  total 
abeenoe  of  rigidity  of  limb,  it  uevertholess  do- 
^ralope  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  whole 
jriyitifiM  of  man;  fiir  it  ia  eTide&t  by  Uie  ease 
and  graoe  irttlk  wlneh  ftnoov  eieente  noTe- 
menta  of  extreme  velocity  that  they  must  have 
a  great  anrplas  of  strength,  otherwise  soch  mo- 
tions would  be  performed  with  awkwardneaeaad 
manifest  effort  and  diffieolty.  It  also  imparts  to 
the  fencer  the  most  perfect  delicacy  of  touch,  with 
steadiness  and  lightness  of  hand,  for  which  rea- 
son it  should  be  practised  by  artists  and  bjawp- 
cal  operators.— The  fundamental  prlndpleitpoii 
which  itf  based  tlie  defoiuo  of  the  person  by 
means  of  the  small  sword  is  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  lever,  whereby  the 
fencer  who  parries  an  attack  causes  the  point 
«f  hia  adrersary's  blade  to  deviate  from  the 
direct  course,  and  tlirows  it  aside  from  his  liody 
through  pre&sing  or  striking  the  feeble  (part 
near  the  point)  of  his  adversary's  weapon  by 
the  JvrU  (part  near  the  handle)  of  his  own. 
The  tmiluie  of  tiie  front  of  the  body  is,  in 
fencing  langxnme,  di%  idi  ■  1  y  an  imaginary  line, 
horizontal,  and  just  1h:1ow  the  breast,  separating 
fho  nppor  from  the  lower  portion ;  the  upper 
part  is  again  anb^Tided  by  ftoerpendienlar  line, 
the  right  of  whfeh  is  termed  ttie  ontakle,  the  left 
the  inM«le.  Tlu n  in-  ,r  rather  there  wore)  in 
the  old  school  H  parries,  distinguished  by  the 
Ital  an  numerals  primo,  $econdo,  teno,  quarto, 
itc.y  from  which  are  taken  the  modem  terras 
prime,  $ee«ndA,  tierce,  earte,  &c.  The  instrument 
n<loi)ted  for  exercise  is  called  a  foil  ;  it  Iuls  a  han- 
dle ;)iniilar  to  the  small  sword,  wliich  it  is 
intended  to  represMit ;  it  has  a  guard  of  metal 
or  leather  between  the  handle  and  the  blade, 
■which  bla<le  is  of  pliant  steel,  havinp  at  the  end 
a  button  in  place  of  a  point.  Tlie  parries  are 
made  with  the  weapon  itself;  the  upner  part 
of  the  body  to  the  right  Is  defended  by  the  parry 
termed  tiercf^  the  ujjper  part  to  the  left  by  that 
termed  earte,  aiid  the  lowc^r  line  by  ucondt. 
Of  the  old  parries  these  are  the  chief ;  indeed 
the  others  are  nearlly  obaolete,  or  need  only  in 
certain  ezeeptional  cases,  when  the  ibneer  is 
left-handed,  the  1.  ft  nf  \\\^  person  instead  of  the 
right  is  most  exposed  to  hia  adversary,  and  the 
purtea  of  carte  and  tierce  are  reversed.  The 
mwer  Is  expected  to  depend  upon  his  sword 
hand  fbr  protection,  rather  than  upon  his  agility 
of  leg ;  nevertheless  ho  must  be  quick  and  ac- 
tive on  his  legs  to  be  able  to  advance,  retreat, 
or  lunge.  The  knees  moat  therefore  be  some- 
what bent  when  the  fencer  is  on  guard,  that  ho 
may  be  light  and  springy  in  his  movements. 
Thnisti<  are  directed  solely  at  the  iKnly  ;  any  hit 
on  a  limb  would  be  aeoidental  rather  than  in- 
ta&lioiia],  lud  fai  ft  Itodng  aehool  vonid  not  bo 


accounted  a  hit.  An  attack  or  a  rwotU  may 
lie  made  by  the  mere  oxtension  of  the  vm,  or 

accompanied  by  a  lunge— that  is,  by  advancing 
tlic  body,  stopping  forward  witlt  the  right  foot 
without  moving  the  left  one.  An  engagement 
meana  the  oroasing  of  the  blades.  A  r^mt4 
means  the  attack  without  pense  by  llie  fencer 
who  has  parried. — The  early  Italian  and  Sjimi- 
isli  schools  taught  the  management  of  tiie  t>wurd 
aided  generally  by  the  dagger  or  the  mantlet; 
the  shifting  of  the  ]H>sition  of  the  fencer  to  the 
light  or  left  was  awo  called  into  requisition  in 
avoiding  an  attack.  Rut  (-'w-  r-  tin  habit  of 
wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet  hnn  been  aban- 
doned, iOid  the  Telocity  of  attadc  and  riposte 
has  beoomo  so  great  that  the  dagger  and  mantlet 
would  be  an  encumbrance,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  position  would  be  fatal  to  liirn  who  relied 
upon  it,  the  instruction  in  defence  has  been  con- 
fined solely  to  the  foil.  The  Italian  foil  is  long, 
pome  n8  to  40  inches;  the  ancient  were  longer 
than  the  more  mo<]eni ;  they  are  also  much 
lieavier  and  has  pliant  than  the  French  toils, 
w^hich  are  only  34  inches  in  length.  The  han- 
dle has  just  beneath  the  guard  a  ring  in  whidi 
the  fencer  inserts  his  fore  and  middle  fingers  to 
grasp  firmly  the  weapon,  which  is  fiirtht  r  se- 
cured to  the  hand  by  a  bandage;  w}i>  r  -L^  the 
French  use  neither  the  ring  nw  the  bandaso* 
The  guard  to  protect  tbe  hand  ta  of  metal  intne 
Italian  foil,  and  very  large ;  in  the  French  foil 
tiiis  is  much  smaller  and  lighter.  The  j)ure 
Italian  school  is  in  vogue  only  in  lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  the  ITeapolitaa  masters  are  Just- 
ly celebrated  fbr  thdr  adroitness  in  this  partio- 
ular  method.  The  churacferi.stic  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  (which  more  than  any  other  par- 
takes of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish)  is  to  extend 
the  arm  so  as  constantly  to  iiresent  the  point 
direct  to  the  adversary  s  breast ;  the  hand  is 
kept  in  the  centre  of  the  person  at  nearly  the 
elevation  of  the  shoulder ;  the  large  guard  be- 
tween the  baadle  and  the  blade  serves  some- 
what the  purpose  of  a  little  shield  by  causing 
tlie  attacking  jxiint  to  glance  olf  the  hand  oi 
the  fencer  on  the  defensive,  eliglitly  bearing  to 
the  left  or  right  {carte  or  tierce),  according  as  he 
fiikb himself  menaced.  The  arm  being  alreadT 
fblly  pitendet?  the  tendency  to  keep  an  ad- 
versary at  a  distance,  and  also  facilitates  the 
lunge  of  the  attacker.  The  fencer  can  also  de- 
fendbifflself  by  a  circle  parry,  which  thoMei^iol'* 
Itan  makes  by  describing  wifli  the  point  a  small 
circle  R  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  up  an  adversary's  point  which  may 
glide  away  from  the  engagement  under  tho 
blade,  menacing  the  lower  line,  or  the  upper  one 
if  it  complete  the  disengagement.  The  arm  and 
weapon  being  extcnde<l  to  the  utmost  ])resent3 
a  great  temptation  to  try  a  liement  (or  leverage 
movement)  upon  it ;  but  this  being  ft  weak  point 
of  the  Neapolitan,  he  is  always  on  the  idert, 
and  with  a  wonderful  dexterity  avoids  the  ef- 
fect intended  to  be  prtxluced,  and  in  liis  turn 
attacks  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The  Nea- 
politsii  tiunvwaUt  wdj^tchkfly  on  dw  loft  leg 
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as  he  stands  on  gnard.  H«   « voycnaibtiTns- 

ing  adversary,  but  the  study  of  fU^t  whool  does 
not  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  tlie  ose  of 
the  sword,  whie}i  has  aooli  a  Tariety  df  modUI« 
cations ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  or  so  to  fpcuk  a  sin- 
gle chapter,  finely  execnted.  The  Venetian 
Mhool,  of  tibose  of  tipper  Italy,  resembles  most 
the  Neapolitan;  the Picdmoutese is  mixe<l, par- 
taking of  the  old  French  and  the  Neapolitan. 
The  Spanish  school  is  a  modifloatlon  of  the 
Neapolitrm,  in  which  tlie  attack  b  assisted  by 
extraordioary  gymnastics  of  the  leg,  the  fencer 
at  tlmea  (hrowug  himself  nearly  on  the  g  r  >  u  ad 
and  attacking  much  in  the  lower  line.  Thi^,  like 
every  other  peculiarity,  whcu  well  executed,  is 
venr  embarrassing  to  one  not  accnstomed  to  it. 
— "when  the  French  <^tnMi?bed  a  method  of 
their  own,  tbu  deviaiiuu  iVoiu  iho  Itoliaa  model 
consisted  in  the  fencer  having  a  less  extended 
iword  arm,  the  hand  (medium  guard^  at  the 
height  of  the  breast,  tlio  elbow  slightly  bent, 
and  the  point  of  the  sword  at  about  the  height 
of  the  eye.  The  knees  were  a  little  more  be^t. 
but  the  body  was  kept  back  as  if  to  g^  ovt  of 
reach  of  attack.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
defence  may  be  especially  noted  the  half  circle 
(old  style),  having  the  hand  abont  leyel  with 
tha  shoulder  and  the  point  (lo[  t  i --cd  to  the 
liei^t  of  the  wiust,  protectmg  the  lower  lino  to 
the  left  (earU),  and  htang  oonseqoently  the 
oppo'^Uo  (T  McoTuU,  which  bore  the  adversary's 
blade  to  the  right.  A  new  mode  of  attack  was 
•Iso  introdaoM,  termed  coupi^  or  the  cutting 
over  the  point  instead  of  disengaging  under  tho 
blade.  The  oUeoiion  to  this  mode  of  attack 
lay  hi  its  reqourinf  less  delicacy  of  eMontioa 
than  the  disengn^'emcr^t.  which  latter  exercise 
was  therefore  neglected  by  many,  and  some  gut 
80  habituated  to  repeat  couph  after  eoupe^  rush- 
ing forward,  as  cvf?n  to  continue  to  deliver  them 
^ter  their  attack  hud  beeu  parried  and  iho  ri- 
WMto  delivered.  Here  were  also  introduced  the 
oattemmt  or  sharj)  tap  preceding:  :in  nttark,  tho 
eS'cct  of  which  is  lo  luuku  tho  jHsraou  thus  at- 
tacked grasp  his  Ibil  nenronsly  kdA  thus  render 
his  hand  for  the  moment  rigid  and  nnsuited  to 
parry  with  rapidity.  The  clumge  of  engage- 
ment has  much  the  same  etfect.  Some  disarms 
were  introduoed,  but  the^  are  practicall  v  useless 
except  wfaeo  the  hit  is  given  by  the  same 
blow,  for  an  adversary  who  is  seen  to  be  dis- 
•rmed  oannot  be  touched.  La£aug£re  intro- 
diiood  fho  «0iiriMNWmff»e,  whieh  was  made  by 
raising  the  hand  instantly  after  tlio  parry  f  ^;/  .'^ 
or  <Mro«X  nnd  with  the  forte  of  one'a  own  blade 
niMteriiig  die  feeble  of  the  advernry^a,  thm 
(as  tho  latter  in  tlii<5  situation  tries  to  close 
the  hne  of  the  riposte)  turning  or  sliding  the 
blade  round  it  withont  ^nittinff  it,  and  defiver- 
Ingthe  riposte  in  tho  opposite  Tine  t.  >  tlmi  of  tho 
parry.  La£ang^re  often  ripost«c»d,  ri.ting  erect 
on  the  right  iMtafkertba  longe,  thus  bringing 
himself  very  close  to  his  adversary. — The  scliool 
of  Bertraad  is  remarkable  for  many  radical  im- 
piOfMunts.  Instead  of  the  medinm  guard,  he 
alvi^  sloNt  the  Una  of  the  ongagMneak  Ha 


Iceepe  the  point  a  StUe  more  out  than  thalnl 

in  carta,  tierce,  and  seconde.  W!,ilo  on  guard 
he  keeps  the  body  equally  weighing  on  both 
legs,  and  he  bendi  tlie  knees  ««D  eo  as  to  obtain 
greater  elasticity  of  limb.  He  attacks  always 
with  an  arm  fully  extended ;  yet  so  regnlar  aie 
his  noTementa  that  ^ere  \s  no  pereeptfUe 
pause  between  tho  extension  of  tho  arm  and 
tljo  advance  of  the  body  in  lunging ;  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  point  W  oontinuooa. 
His  circle  parries  have  a  large  sweep  -.vith  »he 
point  to  protect  the  whole  person,  but  the  liand 
does  not  participate  in  this  sweep,  the  arm  being 
immovable,  and  the  wrist  the  pivot.  Tho  balf- 
circle  parry  of  Bertrand  is  made  with  the  nails 
upward,  the  hand  at  tlie  height  and  to  the  right 
01  tlie  forehead,  tho  arm  more  than  half  extend- 
ed, tlio  point  very  slightly  depressed  and  pre- 
lecting leftward  about  as  far  as  the  line  of  tho 
left  shoulder,  rather  but  not  compl^ly  in  the 
direction  of  tho  adversary.  The  blade  in  this 
parry  catcher  up  tiie  attacking  foil  and  cxptosii 
the  entire  body  of  the  attacker  to  a  ripoM^ 
which  comes  with  incredible  velocity,  the  point 
after  tlio  half-circle  parry  being  very  near  to 
the  breast  of  the  opponent.  The  extreme  vel»> 
dtr  >nd  precision  of  the  riposte  of  Bertrmd  is 
one  of  the  rcniarliablo  features  of  Tii?  ^-c^  rr )!, 
and  this  he  aUains  by  making  his  pupils  rely 
npoo  delicaey  of  tonch,  not  on  the  eye.  Bsr- 
trariJ  said:  "Yon  must  think  and  see  with  the 
eoOs  of  your  fingers."— The  instrnction  for  the 
small  Bworfl  is  ttie  basis  of  tlie  attaok  and  de- 
fence with  every  other  weapon,  because  it  gives 
to  the  fencer  a  inst  appreciation  of  the  applica- 
tioii  of  the  principle  of  the  lerer  in  parries, 
and  a  regularity  of  movement,  together  with 
lightness  of  hand  and  velocity  of  execntlon; 
nevertheless  almost  every  attiok  and  party 
with  the  broadsword  b  the  revcr>io  of  thr»^ 
with  tlie  small  sword.  Instead  of  ha^iug  thtj 
point  further  out  tlian  the  hand  on  the  side 
of  the  guard,  tho  blade  is  kept  acroes  the 
body ;  iofitead  of  tho  touch  being  the  guide,  the 
eye  principally  directs  the  movements ;  instead 
of  piercing  with  the  point,  tho  hit  consists 
of  a  cut  with  the  blade.  These  pecoliarities 
being  kept  in  view,  the  lines  of  parry  are  near- 
ly similar  to  those  of  the  small  swoird,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  prevent  the  oat  fm  the  adw* 
sary  by  stopping  the  action  of  his  weapon  by 
causing  the  feeUe  of  his  blade  to  be  checked 
abruDUy  by  the  fbrte  of  one*a  own.  The  pie- 
( i  -.o  height  therefore  of  the  hand  of  him  who 

Jiarriea  must  be  regulated  by  his  eye  in  con- 
bnnlty  with  the  direction  of  the  attadc  m 
arms  and  legs  are  special  objects  of  attack; 
they  can  be  aecnred  the  parry,  or  by  rapsl' 
ly  and  momentarily  withdrawing  from  dai^ 
the  limb  menaced.  Tlio  cut  can  l>0  gi'  rn  a 
blow,  which  tends  to  render  the  baod  heuvy; 
or  with  a  light  hand,  which  makes  the  cut 
razor  fashion.  There  are  also  circle  parries  call- 
ed imulnuu,  wijereby  the  man  who  parries 
swings  round  his  swonl,  deMribing  a  complete 
cirola  with  the  point)  »d  haying  hia  own  wiiit 
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tetbe  pivot  for  tha  'nEH>T««ii«!it.   A  swordamnn  Pnris  in  1818  {Traiti  ds  Vart  iet  an7u$)  ;  alter 
armed  wiih  a  broadsword  would,  if  fighting  whom  Lofaiigi^ro  (tescher  of  tbe  iiossars  of  the 
against  aa  ad vcrsur/ armed  with  a  small  sword,  guard)  enriched  mtbor  than  reformed  the  art 
Map  at  a  distanae  Snm  the  latter,  and  would  ki  an  elaborate  work  {Nbupeau  mmml  «mj»2sl 
vudm  Ills  Umlw;  whateas  tbe  laltar  woidd  cTsivflne,  Pari«,  1837).  B«itnDd,iriio1iodi«ii* 
strive  to  thrust  in  his  point  whenever  his  oppo-  riched  and  reformed  it,  and  is  jnstly  styled  the 
unit  should  raise  his  hand  to  strik(>.  The  use  of  father  of  the  present  school  (teacher  of  the 
the  broadsword  m  horseback  is  but  a  variatioa  body  gaard  of  Oharles  X.,  and  subsequently 
of  its  i^Iieation  by  a  combatant  oa  £M>t ;  the  profenor  at  the  polytochmo  school  in  Parish 
boTMaan  is  obliged  to  protect  hia  bane  as  well  nas  written  nothing;  but  his  pupil  Hu^h  Forbes 
as  himself.  Ileaw  <  a\  ilry  aro  armed  with  long  has  compiled  and  arranged  his  principles  in  a 
heavy  swords,  and  iiit  heavily.  The  Turks  have  work  in  £Dgli»li  and  in  French,  eotitled  ib» 
onrred  aqrmitam  and  adopt  the  razor  cat ;  they     School  of  Bertrand "—Z'leali  d»  Sertrtmi. 
also  use  swords  weighted  at  the  extremity,      ppyf'T  OX,  Fbanqois  de  Sauonac  la 
•whereby  they  combine  togetlter  the  blow  and  Mothk,  a  J*Vench  prelate  and  autlior,  horn  at 
the  razor  cut.   The  Germans  have  a  long  sword  tlie  chateau  of  Fenelon,  Perigord,  Aug.  6,  1    1 , 
which  tliey  (students  especially)  manosuTre  died  in  Cambrai,  Jan.  7, 1715.   Ho  was  the  son 
with  an  extended  arm;  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  Pons  de  Salignao,  M>ant  of  La  Motha  Vtei- 
tlio  Neapolitan  school  applied  to  the  broad-  Ion,  and  a  nephew  of  the  marquis  of  F^nflon, 
sword.    The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  musket  under  whose  care  he  received  much  of  his  ©d- 
is,  when  employed  by  a  lino  of  soldiers,  a  very  ncation.    At  the  ago  of  12  he  was  sent  to  tha 
formidabla  weapoa;  but  t»r  aa  ieolaled  man  it  miiveni^  of  Gabon,  and  a  lew  jean  later  ha 
fa,  onaeeoantof  tiialeveramttoAn^of  Htda  renumd  to  Parle  In  order  to  eomplete  his  eoone 
use  unless  to  defend  himself  against  a  mounted  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Plessis.  lie  next 
dragoon.   The  motion  of  the  bayonets  in  lino  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  SulpiccL 
(the  stock  of  the  musket  grasped  by  the  right  under  tin.  direction  of  the  abb6  Tronson,  eiM 
band  and  the  barrel  steadied  by  the  left)  should  about  1675  received  holy  orders.  He  wiabed  it 
be  atraight  forward ;  any  attempt  to  parry  by  first  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  nriflfliona,  hut 
leverage  right  T  li  ft  would  only  cause  a  {mint  tl  is  <^  ipn  was  overruled;  and  after  3  years 
to  glance  from  one  man  into  some  other.   The  pasi'cd  as  a  preacher  and  cat^hiat  at  the  cliurch 
foot  soldier  isolated  can  parry  head  or  body  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  arob* 
cuts  and  thrusts  fh>m  sabre  or  lance,  and  can  bishop  of  Paris  superior  of  the  society  of  ^om- 
riposte  by  jerking  forward  or  right  or  left  the  tfllf»  ral!A«%u«f,  established  for  the  instruction 
point,  striking  tlie  horse  if  he  niies  the  rider,  nf  f,  >:ialo  converts.    Meauwliilo  he  cultivated 
Certain  modem  bayonets  used  fur  the  rifle  corps  the  friendship  of  tlie  abb6  Flcury  and  of  Boa- 
very  long,  with  a  view  to  compensate  in  a  suet,  bishop  of  Mmox,  and  was  a  frequent  guest 
measure  for  the  shortness  of  the  fircams  nt  the  at  the  brilliant  reunions  which  took  ])lace  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  fixed.    Such  bayoneb  have  bisliop's  country  seat.    The  distinguished  soci- 
bciside  their  point  an  edge  whcrewitli  to  cut.  oty  into  wliich  ho  was  thus  thrown,  tlio  cliarm 
The  lance  ia  utterly  wortUeaa,  except  for  caval-  of  his  mannerst  and  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
ry,  by  wbomit  «an  be  hmwI  amoiently  employed  eoon  drew  bnn  into  pvblle  noliee.  To  «Dable 
in  pu  fRuing  a  routed  foe;  its  use  as  a  fencing  wea-  him  to  meet  his  expenses,  one  of  his  unok-^,  tho 
DOQ,  therefore,  requires  little  explanation.   The  bishop  of  Sarlat,  gave  him  a  small  liviiig  at 
knife  or  dagger  requires  quickness  of  hand  and  which  he  was  not  required  to  reside  pcrnianent- 
€^9.  The  blow  can  be  given  by  atrikiog  down-  ]y.  It  vielded  him  S,000  francs  a  year,  much  of 
«ard,  straight Ibrward,  or  upward;  in  the  two  whioh  he  spent  upon  the  poor,  and  tfaianntB 
latter  cases  the  weapon  is  shifted  from  the  or-  1694  was  his  only  income.    His  first  public  ser- 
dinary  grasp  of  the  nandle,  so  Uiot  the  pommel  vice  was  in  the  capacity  of  missionary  to  the 
rests  in  the  pelm  of  tbe  hand  and  the  stab  is  -  Protestants  in  Saintonge  and  Poiton,  after  the 
given  with  ease  and  force.  The  Spanish  colonists  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  wee  pra- 
employ  their  hats  held  in  their  left  hands  as  sented  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Boseuet,  and  tbe  oidf 
sMlM',  and  also  to  ma.sk  tho  attack,  concealing  favor  ho  asked  of  the  king  in  accepting  the  e^ 
the  knife  behind  the  hat   The  stick  is  a  formi-  fice  was  that  no  violence  should  be  used  witbin 
daUe  weapon  used  to  inflict  blowa,  as  with  the  field  of  Ue  j  l  i  i  ii.   Aided  by  the  abb^ 
tho  broadsword;  tho  ferrule  cn'1  rfin  n<<  a  point  de  Langcron  and  Floury,  but  still  more  by  his 
be  most  effectually  driven  hiLo  tliC  r;u  e  of  an  own  mild  and  amiable  character,  he  succeeded 
advers-ary.  Thcquarterstaffisoutof  use;  it  was  in  winning  over  ]arjs.<:  nuinbers  of  tho  Protest- 
held  in  the  middle  and  used  not  only  in  striking  aats,  end  soon  tranquilltzed  a  population  whom 
bat  In  tbmsting,  when  one  end  was  enddealy  perseention  bad  rowed  to  a  dan^rous  excita- 
driven  forward  like  a  bayonet. — There  are  few  roent.    On  his  return  to  Paris  in  168i)  Ix>nia 
treatises  on  fencing.  In  1536  Marozzo  of  Venice  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  the 
published  the  first  work  on  the  subject,  and  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjon,  and  Berry.  Tbe 
Gras^.of  Venice  oilarged  the  jirinciples  al-  first,  the  heir  proroectiva  to  the  throne,  was  n 
nadyredooed  to  writing  by  b'ispredeeaeeor.  8t.  young  prince  eqmulyreinarleaUe  Ibr  the  br^ht> 
Didior  of  Par:>  :  mpikd  then,  in  1578,  after  in     or  his  intellect  and  the  viriorsness  of  his 
which  Danet  wrote      1706  i  Laboeestire  of  temper.  Oompreheniling  at  oace  tho  «harao«w 
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of  his  papil,  F^D^*lon  wiseljr  blended  stem 
wiUi  gentle  measares,  that  withoat  breaking  the 
joaUTs  spirit  he  gained  over  him  aoontrol  which 
seemed  altaoat  like  fascHiation.   The  yfttoet 

which  ftftcrwttnl  illustnited  thctliike's  sliort  his- 
tory, iiiul  the  warm  aiFcction  which  he  always 
ehcrisbed  for  hh  pret-eptor,  arc  tho  best  jiroofs 
of  the  abb£*s  skill  and  aevotion.  It  was  for  tlie 
ase  of  his  royal  popils  that  F^ndlon  composed 
hia  "Diulogties  of  tho  Dead,"  "Direction  for 
tiie  Conscience  of  a  King,"  Abridgment  of  tho 
Uvea  of  Ancient  Philosophers,^*  and  the  Ad- 
TCntaresof  TelemachuK."  Btit  tlie  sorrcsH  with 
which  he  discharged  his  important  and  deliciito 
truHt  pained  him  for  wjme  time  neitlier  praise 
nor  pecuniary  reword.  Louid^  though  not  blind 
to  hit  ineri^  was  never  hk  mend;  but  Iftne^ 
de  Mnintcnon  had  long  been  one  of  his  warmest 
odntirt-r^  and  it  was  probably  through  her  in- 
fluence that  ho  received  in  1094  tho  rich  abbacy 
of  BfuntValeiy.  Toward  tbodoae  of  this  year 
he  drafted  the  finrioaa  anonymous  letter  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  t!;f-  <ll:--!ir(lrr--  utkI  nhnses  of 
his  reign,  wliich  was  tirst  pulihshed  by  U'Alein- 
bert  in  his  Uittoire  da  membm  de  Veicttdimie 
Franfam,  and  whose  authentioit/,  after  mach 
dispute,  was  settled  by  the  disoove^of  tiie  ori- 
ginal MS.  in  1825.  It  is  not  jiroliahle  that  Louis 
suspected  the  author,  for  in  the  following  Feb- 
rnnry  he  nominated  Ffolloo  tothaarebrahop* 
ric  of  Cambrai.  The  ceremony  of  consecration 
w'liA  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Oyr,  July 
10,  lii'JS,  but  the  new  prelate  ret.iiued  his  >  <  ii 
section  with  his  pupils,  with  witum  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  ho  should  pasa  8  months  of  every 
year.  Honored  by  tlie  kin-,  beloved  by  the 
youn^  princes,  esteemed  niiii  n»ii»ulted  bv  the 
most  iiifliU'iitial  person  of  the  court,  and  Hold- 
ing liigb  stations  in  the  church  and  tlie  palace, 
ho  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity ;  hot 
his  disgrace  was  already  preparing.  With  a 
natural  tendency  to  all  tluit  n  laild  and  spiritual 
in  religion,  he  had  long  felt  a  sympathy  for  the 
doctarines  of  Mme.  Guyon,  whote  syatem  of 
**qn!etism**  was  attracting  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention at  court,  and  had  gained  proselytes 
in  ttio  king^s  household.  8ha  was  charged 
with  heresy,  and  demanded  a  commission  to 
inqidre  into  the  matter.  Boasoet  and  Tron- 
son  were  appointed,  and  before  their  oon- 
ferenoes  were  clof^fd,  Pension,  having  become 
arohbiahop,  was  udde<l  to  tho  nuiaber.  The 
dedfllon,  orawn  up  in  m  articles,  30  of  which 
were  composed  by  fiossnet  and  Uie  others 
by  Findlon,  conveyed  a  qualified  censure  of 
Mme.  Guyon's  doctrines,  though  it  respected 
her  character.  Mine.  Guyon,  however,  coa- 
tinned  to  disseminate  her  ideas,  and  Louis, 
who,  like  royal  voloptnaries  before  him,  aspired 
to  be  a  theologian,  caused  Iter  to  bo  arrested. 
Bos.'^uet  composed  his  In*truction  lur  la  itatt 
ioraiton  to  counteract  the  extraordinary  effect 
wMeh  she  had  produced,  and  asked  for  his  book 
the  approbation  of  the  archb)>^)]"p  of  Cambrai. 
But  FSnilon  was  unwilling  to  gu  furtiier  than 

had  ilnad^  gooa  in  oppMtIm  to  •  piooa  «!»• 


thnsiast  whose  errors  he  tbooght  were  rather 
those  of  too  fervid  langwiga  loan  of  heretical 
opinion.  Afternabliihingaiieiplaaattonof  his 
eonne,  wiUi  whieb  tite'Steni  ana  nnoompromi** 

ing  Bossuet  wtts  far  from  pleased,  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  1097  his  Erptieation  da  maxima 
da  aainUy  whioh  wan  judged  to  be  little  else 
tlian  tlte  advocacy  of  a  mitigated  quieti^n,  and 
completed  Uie  separation  between  him  and  his 
former  friend.  A  violent  controversy  wu-s  thus 
openi'd.  Boasnet  deooonoed  him  to  tiie  court 
as  a  tanatki;  the  kbg  stmek  his  name  from  tha 
list  of  preceptors  to  the  rf)Tal  family,  and  order- 
ed him  to  retire  to  his  diocese  ;  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  withdrew  her  favor,  and  liis  friend.nhip 
for  Mme.  Gqyon  was  even  made  a  theme  finr 
the  grosMit  ealanunesL  Ho  refhted  these  dan< 
ders  with  little  difficulty,  and  meanwhile  sent 
the  obnoxious  book  to  Rome,  where  Louis  Uitud 
all  his  influence  to  obtain  its  condenmation. 
After  a  delay  of  B  mouths  Innocent  XIL  fTO- 
nonneed  a  mild  censnre  of  the  Jfinlnisi  dot 
mint^,  !n:t  nihlressed  at  the  same  time  to  certain 
prelate j  who  had  been  most  severe  in  their  at- 
tacks on  the  anthor  the  following  caustic rebaka: 
Peecaitit  tttemu  amorU  dxtini,  ted  vo$  fmeatlU 
d€feetmam»ri»  ftnaimi  He  has  sinned  through 
excess  of  divme  love,  but  you  have  slnuecl 
through  lack  of  love  for  your  neighbor  ").  Im- 
mediately oit  receiving  the  sentence,  in  March, 
1699,  FC'ndlon  hastened  to  declare  bis  submis- 
sion, and  to  publish  the  condemnation  of  his 
own  book  in  a  mandatory  letter.  In  tho  fol- 
lowing montli  his  Adventures  of  Tclemachus,^* 
whioh  had  hitherto  remainetl  in  inanoacrm, 
was  given  to  the  world  by  tho  dishonesty  of  a 
servant  who  ha<l  been  emjdoyetl  to  have  tho 
work  copied,  but  who  s.olil  it  to  a  bookseller 
withoot  disclosing  Uie  author's  name.  The  king 
having  been  told  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  probably  sharing  an 
unfounde<l  suspicion  tlien  current  that  tUvs  book 
was  a  satire  on  the  court,  took  measures  to  sup- 
luresB  it;  but  a  few  copies  escaped  seizurei  and 
an  imperfect  edition  was  printed  in  HoUand  ia 
1699.  Others  followed  rapidly,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  press  wo^  unable  to  keep  up  witli  tho 
public  demand.  This  event  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  restoration  to  royal  favor,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  lift  F6n£Ion  devoted  himself  esdosively  to 
the  affairs  of  his  diocese  and  to  literai'y  pursuits. 
It  was  now  that  his  character  was  seen  in  it8 
hri^test  light.  lie  visited  the  peasants  in  their 
cottages,  shared  their  humble  tare,  heard  their 
complaints,  relieved  their  wants,  and  made  his 
palace  an  asylum  for  tlie  unfortunate.  His  char- 
ities were  enormous.  When  his  diocese  was 
traversed  by  hostile  armies  during  tho  war  of 
t!]['  Spanish  siicc*  ---inTi,  ho  was  allowed  to  pass 
uiiiimdered  througli  ihe  ranks  of  the  enemy 
on  his  errands  of  benevolence.  TIo  removed 
the  theological  seminary  of  Yolencieimes  to 
Cambrai,  wd  admitted  no  one  to  orders  ontU 
he  had  himself  examined  him  5  times.  Though 
in  exile,  he  was  not  in  retiromont.  Temperate 
•ad  aimpla  in  his  own  taitai^  ha  yet  diapanwd 
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a  poBshed  and  vroAue  iKMmlalHy,  and  made 
hia  tabl«  a  favonto  rewirt  m  the  most  distin- 

ffnished  porsons.  When  his  punil  tho  duke  of 
fiurgundj  became  dauphin  by  tiie  death  of  hla 
fktlwr,  be  adtlreased  to  him  a  Plan  of  Govmi- 
ment,"  proposinp  tlio  establishment  of  states 
gcueral  hihI  i)roviiu'ial,  witli  many  reforms  in 
public  adiiiiiiistration  ;  iuni  liad  tli'  ])rince  lived 
to  reign^  it  is  thought  that  Feiielon  would  have 
been  nis  prime  miniater.  The  archbishop  did 
not  lonr  "tirvivo  his  pnpil. — Of  the  excclienco 
of  FenOloii's  best  work,  the  "Adventures  of 
Telemaclius,"  no  better  proof  could  bo  given 
than  ita  general  and  lasttDgpopiilaritj,  It  is 
•aid  tibtai  no  bodt  ezoept  tiieBible  and  die  Tm- 
itation  of  Christ"  hai  been  so  often  reprinted, 
liailam  denies  it  the  high  character  of  an  epic, 
bat  gives  it  the  first  place  among  classical 
VomanMa;  and  althongb  tha  abandonriKnt  of 
▼afw,  aeeording  to  tna  tome  antlioritr,  hoi 
produced  too  much  difiuseness,  its  purity  of 
language,  poetic  spirit,  richneea  of  incident, 
and  high  lessons  oi  politics  and  morals,  claim 
for  it  the  lasting  admiration  of  posterity. 
Hb  controversial  writings,  which  comprise 
works  against  the  Jansenists  and  Gallicons,  on 
quietism,  Ac,  are  distinguished  by  that  devo- 
tion to  the  churcli  and  gentleness  of  temper 
which  characterized  his  life.  His  epiritual 
work?,  a  collection  of  which  (fEutren  tpiritu- 
tlUs,  5  voIh.  12mo.)  appeared  at  Anisterdanj 
In  1781,  are  used  bj  mraons  of  all  dcnomina' 
tlona.  His  aemom  (ISmo.,  IT^X  writtan  dnr* 
in?  hi"  youth,  hold  no  very  high  place  among 
prcHiuctions  of  their  kind,  though  not  without 
eloquent  passages.  Among  bin  other  works  are 
ft  IVoiU  de  mucatioi^  it$JilU»  (ISmo.,  imx 
written  aft  tbe  reqwat  of  tne  dndieaa  of  Bean- 
▼illiers;  TraiUdu  minisUredeg pajtUun  (1688); 
Demonstration  de  VtziUenct  de  JHeu  (1718),  ^• 
ter  "  Telemachns'*  bit  bNWMt  and  most  impofw 
tant  work ;  JHabgummrfihgumct  m^Mrat, 
tt  i«r  edl0  it  Ut  ehait$  m  jMirMntlto*,  wHh  • 
Lettretur  la  rMtcriq't,-  H  m  poitie,  addressed 
to  the  French  academy  (1718).  The  only  com-- 
flete  edition  of  Foneion's  writings  is  tliat  be- 
gun at  Yerswlles  in  1820  and  finished  at  Paris 
in  1880  (84  vols.  8vo.).  An  edition  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1787-'93  (9  vols.  4to.),  to  defray  the 
cost  of  which  the  assenddy  of  the  cleray  of 
Franco  appropriated  40,000  li\Tes ;  but  thttOoK 
lection  does  not  contain  the  Maximes  da  $aintf, 
tho  Mandementg,  nor  the  writings  on  Jansenism 
and  quietism.  Of  the  English  translations  of 
**  Telemachus"  the  most  esteemetl  is  that  of 
Jebn  Hawkesworth,  LL.D.  (4to.,  London,  1768, 
and  12mo.,  New  York,  1859).  The  following 
may  also  be  mentioned :  by  Smollett  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  177r));  in  verse,  by  M.  A.  Metlan  (4 
vols.  8vo.,  1776);  in  verse,  by  Gibbona  Bagnal 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Herelbrd,  1791);  in  blank  vene, 
by  J.  Youde  (8  vols.  12rno.,  1793);  with  notes, 
by  Joseph  Robertson  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London, 
1795).  The  "Dialogues  concerning  Eloqoenoe 
in  General "  were  translated  bj  W.  SteTenaoii 
(iivo.,  Luudou,  1723) ;  the  "IMm  W  tb«  Ei- 


neation  of  Daughters'*  was  translated,  ''with  an 
Original  Chapter  on  Religious  Studies,"  by  Dr. 
T.  F.  Dibdin  (8vo..  Cheltonhani,  1805);  and  tho 
"Lives  of  tho  Ancient  Philosophers"  by  John 
Ck>rmack  (9  toIs.  12iuo.,  Edinborgb,  1808). 
The  "  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God  " 
(12mo.,  17r)4),  and  the  "Dialogues of  the  Dead" 
(12nio.,  175T},  were  published  by  the  Fouliscs 
at  Glaisgow.  A  selection  from  Fdn^lon's  writ- 
ings, with  a  memoir  of  hia  life,  by  Mrs.  Follcn, 
appeared  in  1831  (18mo.,  Bo-toii>  Fc-nt'lon  is 
known  to  have  tran>ilated  tiie  yi^nciU  for  his 

i)upils,  but  it  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  is 
ost.  Uis  life  has  been  written  by  the  chevalier 
Ramsay  (the  Ilague,  1728),  the  marqniaof  FCn^ 
Ion,  grand  nephew  of  the  archbislmp  (1717),  Y. 
M.  do  Querbeuf  (published  with  thu  Paris  edK 
tion  of  1787-  92), Cardinal Bausset (3 vols. 8vo., 
Paris,  1808 ;  translated  into  English  by  Hndford, 
London,  1810,  and  abridged  by  Chanea  Bntler, 
London,  IHIO),  Leniairo  d'ai  :  ,  1826),  Heauchot 
(Lyons,  1829),  Roy  (Tours,  1842),  Celarier  (Pa- 
ris, 1844),  Villcroain,  Laraartim,  se.  The  ITii* 
toire  littiraire  de  FeneloHy  ou  revve  hiatoriqiu 
et  analytique  de  tea  anttree^  by  the  abb6  Gossc- 
lln,  appeared  in  1843. 

FENJiEC,  an  African  canine  animal,  res«em- 
bling  a  diminutive  fox,  belonging  to  the  genus 
megalotis  (llliger).  So  vulpine  is  its  look,  that 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  rntalogneof  the  British  museum, 
calls  \t  tulpis  Z  luTt ( ^kiuld.).  Wlicn  first 
described  by  Bruce  Uic  truvelier,  its  zoological 
porftion  was  to  ill  determined  that  BufTon, 
who  gives  a  gnod  figure  of  the  animal,  called 
it  ranonyme ;  it  wu*  referred  to  ro<lents  and 

auadrumana  by  others ;  but  Zimmermann,  from 
lie  examination  of  tlie  teeth,  seems  first  to  have 
detected  Its  dof-like  aftnities,  and  placed  ft  in 
tho  geniT^  rm\{? :  liut  whoever  discovered  its 
true  position,  tiicro  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  be- 
longs at  the  end  of  the  canine  family  of  digiti- 
gnu  oaniiTora.  From  the  enonnons  comparap 
me  rise  of  tiie  earn  nNger  estabHdied  the  gennn 
mfgahtit,  which  does  not  appear  to  diflTer  much 
from  vulpft ;  taking  this  well-itelected  name  of 
the  genus,  and  the  name  of  ita  flnt  scientific 
describer  for  the  species,  it  mur  properly  be 
called  M.  BrueH  (Griff,),  According  to  Bmoa, 
the  animal  is  9  or  10  inches  lonp  «  f<>"ty 
snout,  ears  half  as  long  as  the  bo<ly  and  broad 
in  pffoportton;  the  color  white,  mixed  with 
crr\y  and  fawn  color;  the  tail  vellow,  dark  at 
tlic  end,  long,  with  fiofl  and  bnsliyhair  like  that 
of  a  fox ;  the  ears  tliin,  and  margined  with 
white  hairs.  Tlie  dentition,  general  appearance, 
uid  habits  are  canine ;  tlie  feet  ore  4>toed,  wiUi 
the  ri  linu  nt  of  a  5(h,  and  the  nails  are  not  re- 
tractile as  Desmarest  at  first  supposed.  It  in- 
habits northern  Africa,  particularly  Ahys-iniii, 
Kubia,  and  Egypt.  There  seems  to  be  a  second 
species,  nearly  allied  to  bttt  diflbrent  from 
Bruoe's  fennec,  the  M.  Lalandii  (II  '^Tni'l  ); 
this  is  gray,  with  the  hairs  of  the  (iui.  .ii  Imu 
longer  and  blacker  than  the  rest,  ami  tlic  tuft- 
ed tail  blaok  with  a  gngr  base.  RQppell  givea 
Hm  dlMovwy  of  tin  finfe  tpedea  to  BkUU«- 
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Vrand,  a  Swede,  whom  Bmce  accuses  of  Bap> 
planting  him  by  m  unworthy  artifice ;  he  calls 
the  fonnec  eanU  terda  (Zimin.),  and  mkMl  Jt 
23  inches  lon^;,  including  the  tail,  whtdl  is  8 
inches.  It  lives  in  holes  which  it  digs  in  the 
sand  of  the  deserts,  and  not  in  trees  as  is  sup- 
posed by  Bruoe ;  it  is  shy,  very  qolok  in  its 
mottonn,  and  solitary  ;  its  food  oonsists  mainly 
of  insects,  especially  locusts,  cgps,  dates,  and 
other  sweet  fruits,  and  probably  snuill  animals; 
its  b«rk  lesemble*  that  of  a  dog,  but  is  mora 
dtfffl;  thetetanudorillMortlM^aniBMidto 
be  very  small. 

FENNEL  (fanuulum,  Koeh.),  a  genus  of 
imibclliferous  plants  to  which  the  British  spe- 
dM  (F,  imigare,  Willd.),  found  on  chalky  diffil 

die  mthern  parts  of  England,  belongs.  It 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  aro* 
matic  qualities  of  its  leaves.  It  is  frequently  to 
be  OMk  with  ia  dd  gardens  in  the  United  Statc-^, 
relksa  of  tiie  oneo  prevalent  taste  for  herb  cul- 
tore.  Its  leaves  are  singnlarly  spread  out  into 
finely  cut  and  almost  hair-like  segmcntu ;  its 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
•M^aneoaa.  Once  introduced  into  the  pnnin, 
it  propagates  itself  for  years.  A  more  attrac- 
tive kind  is  the  Anochio  or  Azorean  fennel  {F. 
duUf),  an  annual  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celery  is 
with  OS.  Its  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  a  good 
qxA  of  Hghtt  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  mH^ 
as  it  will  not  thrive  in  cither  c.Ttrcme.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  a  little  they  should  bo 
tliinned  out  bo  as  to  be  6  inches  distant  from 
Meh  other.  The  earth  is  to  be  drawn  ap  about 
the  stems  to  UaaelitlMiii  ibrfabloinek  It  la 
considered  advisable  to  sow  fresh  Bceds  every  8 
weeks  during  the  H«a.<K>n,  to  insure  a  sncceseion 
of  the  orop.  Several  other  species  of  fennel  aro 
known,  some  ot  which  are  admind  for  their 
pungency.  The  seeds  (or  **lialf  finUa")  are 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  seldom 
exceeding^  inch  in  length.  Thejr  haTO  a  fra> 
grant  odor,  and  warm,  pleasant  taste.  Their 
infosioB  in  boiling  water  is  used  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and,  having  no  aoUvely  exciting  qnaliti<^ 
la  employed  to  disguise  by  its  pleasant  aromatic 
nature  the  flavor  oif  disagreeable  medicines,  as 
senna  and  rbnharbw 

FENTOX,  Elijah,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Bhelton,  Btiiir.irilshire,  May  20,  1683,  died  in 
East  Ilarapstead,  Herksliire,  July  18,  1780.  Ho 
studied  at  Cambridge,  but  beoomioga  non-jaror 
be  was  oU^ed  to  nato  the  naiTerri^,  after 
which  he  accompanied  the  carl  of  Orrery  to 
Flanders  as  private  secretary.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1705,  he  employed  himself  in 
sohool  teaobiog.  In  1710  Mr.  SL  John  (after- 
ward Lord  B(rfingbroke)  persuaded  bha  to  give 
up  Ilia  school  nn<ier  a  promise  of  political  em- 
ployment, which  remaining  unfiUfiUoil,  Fenton 
found  himself  WuA  embarrassed  and  in  debt. 
Lord  Orrerj  now  oonfided  to  him  the  edoeatioa 
of  bis  son,  and  6  years  bter  Fenton  became  as- 
aoeiatcd  witli  Pope,  who  was  then  undertaking 
bla  vernon  of  the  ^  Odyssey,"  and  was  in  ouest 
ofiarfalaBlik  Aeaaidfaig  t»  OAr  JohaaoBi  fiMk> 


Um  translated  the  1st,  4th,  Idtb,  and  20th  books 
of  that  poem.  In  1723  a  tragedy  eotiUed  Ma> 
damne,"  which  he  broof^  0Qt,]ia4  an  immenaa 
snooesa,  and  gained  him  more  toaa  j1,000.  Ia 

1727  he  published  a  now  edition  of  Milton's 
works,  to  which  ho  prefixed  a  briof  but  elegant 
life  of  the  aothor.  This  was  sooa  AUowad  oj  a 
fine  nnnotatod  edition  of  Waller. 

FENTRESS,  a  N.  oa  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on 
Ky.,  and  drained  by  several  affluents  of  Cum- 
berland river;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,46i,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.  The  surfaoa' 
consists  principally  of  high  table-lands  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  atlording  excellent  pas- 
tures. Timber  is  abundant,  and  coal  is  found  in 
yarioosplaMa.  ThesUple productions aregraui 
and  hajr.  In  1810  Ilia  ooanty  yielded  180,089 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,860  of  oats,  87,008 
\ha.  of  butter,  and  7,097  of  wool.  There  vera 
5  churches,  and  4S0  pupils  attWlfliBg  poUiO 
sehools.  Coital,  Jamestown. 

FENWIOk,  GaoROE,  proprietor  of  part  of 
Connecticut,  came  to  America  in  1C30  to  take 
charge  of  the  plantation  of  Say  brook,  so  called 
after  Ix>rds  Say  and  Brook,  who,  with  othen^ 
in  1682  had  procnred  a  patent  for  the  territory 
from  Robert,  carl  of  Warwick.  Returning  to 
England,  he  came  back  again  in  IG^IO,  and  from 
that  time,  aa  one. of  the  patentees,  and  agent  for 
the  others.  eDperintended  and  governed  the  set- 
tlement of  Saybrook  till  1 644,  when  he  sold  ita 
jurisdiction  and  territory  to  the  Connecticut 
colony,  as  his  associates  hod  given  up  their  oon- 
taaipiatad  removal  toAmeriea.  lie  afterward 
TCtomad  to  Engknd,  wbara  bo  "ma  appoiatai 
one  of  the  jodflsa  forthatdal.flf  Ohailaa  I.,aaA 
died  in  1057. 

FEXYES,  Elkk,  a  Hungarian  geographer  and 
statistician,  bom  in  Caolu^,  ia  the  oonotr  of ' 
Bihar,  in  1807.  He  took  np  bb  abode  at  Mb 
in  1836.  and  became  aasodated  with  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  and  iodostrial  ini^titutious  aud 
publications  of  that  city.  In  1889-'40  he  pub- 
lished an  "Aooonnt  of  the  Present  Condition  of 
Hungary  and  Annexed  Provinces,"  which  obtain* 
ed  a  prize  of  $500  from  the  national  academy. 
This  was  followed  by  ''Statistics  of  Unngacyf" 
wfaleh  is  Ughly  esteemed  both  in  Haogarv  and 
Gennany.  In  1847  ho  published  a  manual  con- 
taining a  synopsis  of  his  principal  works. 

FERDINAND.  The  sovereigns  of  this  name 
will  be  treated  in  the  following  order:  Qer* 
many,  Naples,  Spain,  Tuscany.  Anatriawill  ba 
included  under  Germany,  Sicily  under  Hl^ki^ 
and  Aragou  and  Castile  under  Spun. 

L  OEBUANV. 

FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  GerouUDy,  • 
son  of  Philip  I.  of  Spain,  and  younger  brotber  of 
Charles  V.,  born  at  Alcala,  Spain,  in  1503,  inhoritr 
ed  the  duchy  of  Austria  and  other  Gorman  poa» 
sessions,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia after  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  Louis  IL 
in  the  battle  of  Mohiics  (1626),  and  snooeeded  his 
brother  Charles  V.,  after  his  resignation,  on  the 
throne  of  Germany  (1668).  In  lio^^  whore 
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bnrga,  tnd  was  ac'knowle<1pwl  onlr  hj  n  ^nrt  of 
the  nation,  he  had  to  wago  a  long  war  against 
his  rival,  the  national  king  Zapolyo,  and  the 
Turks  under  8<4fiiiao,  who  advanobd  as  far  us 
TlaniiaOSM)'  loOemiai^hewwtokmittd 
tho  Protc  stant^i.  He  died  in  15M.  Of  his  16 
children  Maximilian  (II.)  becmne  his  snoceasor. 
— ^FBRDiNAyi)  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  (161^ 
rSTX  king  of  Bohemia  adl7-'a7)  and  Hniuaiy 
(ISIS-^ST),  gnmdaon  or  tbo  ]»reeedlng,  ma  mq 
of  Charles,  duke  of  Oarintliia  nnd  Styria,  born 
in  1678,  died  Feb.  16, 1687.  Ue  early  imbibed 
•  iNOftNind  haired  of  Protostantism,  and  vowed 
at  Lorotto  ita  extermination.  His  bloodj  per* 
aecQtions,  and  his  dur^rdof  statutes,  charters, 
and  promises,  bnns^lit  about  the  outbreak  of 
the  80  yeara'  war  (1G18),  of  which  he  sarvi%'ed 
the  most  mwnorable  events,  the  battle  of 
Prague  (1520\  v,  on  by  >ii'<  friend  and  chief  sup- 
porter, Maximiliaii  vi  llavaria ;  tho  victories 
and  a.%'«ssination  of  Wallenstcin  (1634);  tho 
■aolc  of  Masdebnis  by  Tilly,  and  his  defeat 
ftt  BreiteidUa  by  9i»te*M  Adolphns  (1681); 
the  last  victory  of  the  Swedish  kinp-  nt  LQtzon 
0^82),  and  the  victory  of  the  itn^>erialist0  at 
ITOrdlingcn  (1634).  Simultaneously  he  waged 
warag»^6«biielBethlen  ofTnnqrlTaiii^aiid 
the  naJeontentfl  of  Hungaiy.  Ho  Wfl0  flHrnvm 
haviiip  reaclK  tho  end  of  his  bloody  work  when 
he  died- — Febdixasd  HI.,  emperor  of  Germany 
•ad  king  of  Hungary-  and  Bohemia,  t  1:  <  f  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1606,  reigned,  from  1637  to 
1657.  He  was  of  a  milder  and  more  tolerant 
disposition  than  his  father,  and  during  his  reign 
the  30  years'  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
"Westphalia  ( 1 648).  His  son,  who  was  crowned 
under  tlif  iiimfl  of  Ferdinanr^  TV.,  ns  king  of 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  lioiut,  died  before  as- 
oendingthothronoinir<54.  Hisyomferbwflwr 
Leopold  L.  succeeded  his  father. 

IBRDIrAND  I.,  emperor  of  AviIHa,  Ma  ti 
the  last  Qerman  emperor,  Francis,  bom  April 
19,  1793,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Austria,  March  2, 1885.  His  weak* 
ness,  bordwiqg  on  imbeottUr.  nate  him  a  mere 

fnppet  In  the  bands  of  Ms  oMef  minister, 
'nnce  Mettornich.  In  1S4R  lis  ki[i(lnes3  of 
beart  would  not  allow  him  to  suppress  the  rcr- 
OlnttoB  bjr  violent  means,  and  after  having 
ianctioned  and  betrayed  it  by  decrees,  oaths, 
and  plots,  all  extort<?d  from  him,  and  after  hav- 
ing fled  repeatedly  tV' m  hi^  capital,  he  was  pro- 
TWed  upoo,  or  rather  compelled,  by  bis  crafty 
tfatap-la-hiw,  Ibe  archduchess  S^hia,  to  resign 
In  favor  of  her  son,  the  youthful  Franci'i  T nscpfi 
Since  that  time  be  hiw mostly  resided  at  Prague, 
enjoying  in  his  retirement  a  certain  degree  of 
pounlari^  with  tho  xnasiesi  but  .withool  aoy 
poutleal  iDflnenoe. 

II.  NAPLES. 

FERDINAND  I.,  first  king  of  Naples  lUegit- 
imate  son  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous,  born  in 
1425.  died  Jao.  W,  1494.  His  father,  wbo  bad 
Tided  both  Ifaplet  and  Sicily,  as  well  aa  Aragon 

and  Sardinia,  It icn'hrrl  tr,  Mm  at  his  de.ith  in 
1468  the  throne  of  liiaples.    Hia  reij^  was 


troTiMed,  and  the  nobles  conspired  to  aid  John 
ol  Anion  in  a  descent  upon  the  country.  Fer» 
dinand  lost  tho  battle  of  Sarao  in  1460,  enamA 
to  Maplea  with  bat  80  lioiknren,  and  waa  fa* 
dneei  to  the  last  eAtreniUj>,  Be  wa^  bowever, 
favored  hj  Popo  Pins  II.  and  by  Francesco 
Sfiorza,  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  his  partisans  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the 
iMnhn  oUeOaiii  Soaoderbeg,  wbo  pot  himadf 
at  ^e  bead  of  tbe  army  of  Ferdhiand,  defeated 
John  of  Anjoa  atXroia  in  1462,  and  forced  him 
to  leave  Italy.  Ferdinand  was  cru^  and  re- 
vengeful. Count  Hooinino  was  one  of  his  fllus- 
trions  victim?.  In  this  reign  the  Tur1-<?  mmle  a 
descent  upon  Italy  and  capture<l  Otrtuito,  and 
Ferdinand  recovered  this  city  from  them  in 
1480.  Five  years  later  the  nobles  revolted 
again,  and  Ferdinand,  after  yielding  to  their  de- 
mands, refused  to  ftilfll  his  promises,  and  pot 
tho  leader  of  tho  revolt  to  death.  He  was  ex« 
comnmnicnted  hv  tho  popo,  and  died  while  tbe 
formidable  expe^tionof  CbarieaVULof  iVanea 
was  preparing  to  set  out  toward  Italy. 

FERDINAKD  I.,  king  of  fho  Two  SidHea 
(or  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples),  horn  in  NajJei^ 
Jan.  12,  1751,  die<l  in  tho  same  citv,  Jan.^ 
1886.  When  in  I7r,9  bis  fiuher  Cb'arka  HL 
beoameking  of  Spain,  he  succeeded  Mmanoa 
tho  throne  of  Naples,  in  m  r  r^Unce  with  a 
family  statute  which  prohibited  the  reonioa  cf 
the  two  crowns.  In  1768  he  maniad  Oaro> 
line  Maria,  daughter  of  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  left  the  affairs  of  government  to 
his  imperious  wife  and  i[er  I'norit.  minister 
ActoQ.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  lost  all  iuduenoe 
over  the  court  of  Naples,  which  closely  allied 
itself  with  tbe  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Ixmdon, 
and  in  1794  Joined  the  coalition  against  France. 
Though  forced  in  1796  to  make  peace  with 
Eraaoe,  Ferdinand  renewed  the  war  after  tho 
dapartora  ef  Vapeleoii  to  Egypt,  and  drew 
upon  his  kingdom  the  arms  of  the  Frr  nch,  who 
in  1799  entered  Naples.  Ferdinand  with  his 
family  escaped  in  an  English  fleet  to  Palermo, 
and  the  Pattbeaoplaa  re|«blle  waa  ioetitaled  in 
Naples.  BataflerafbwmonthaFerdlnaBdwai 
restored  to  his  capital  by  a  Calabrian  nrmy  unflrr 
Cardinal  Kuffo.  A  terrible  inquisition  now  be- 
begao  against  the  republicans,  the  city  wai 
abandoned  to  the  lazzaroni,  and  Ferdinand  seem- 
ed to  have  returned  only  to  shed  the  blood  of  bb 
[-uliji'cta.  The  succfi-r'Oi  of  tlip  Frt.-n^'li  \:\  Ger- 
many and  Italy  obliged  i-erdiiiaitd  in  1^1  to 
sign  a  treaty  under  which  he  was  ftireedta  aaa> 
render  a  portion  of  his  territory,  and  to  support 
French  troops  in  tho  remainder,  thus  putting 
Naples  nndcr  the  domination  of  Franco.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  1806  between  France  and 
Anatrla,  the  baugbty  Neapolitan  queen  tliought 
It  a  favomblf  ryiju)rtunity  for  thn>trtnt,'  off  the 
French  yoke,  and  prompted  Ferdiiuuid  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  and  to  receive  the  support  of  an 
Aof^Roa^  army.  Hardly  hod  he  done  this 
when  Amtria,  eotHpteMd  at  Aiwterills,  slgtted 
thty  treaty  of  Presburg.  The  Jfonitfvr  in  n 
zutlcaQt  article  dedared  thai  <tf  8  daughters  of 
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Jfaria  Theresa,  one  had  destroyed  the  Boorboa 
moiurchy,  the  second  hwl  rained  the  Imnim  of 

Parma,  and  now  the  third  had  los*  tlic  t)irone 
of  Naples.  Kapoleoa  seat  an  armj  against 
Naples,  obliged  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  again 
lo  Ukke  reAue  in  BioUj,  revised  offers  <d  nego- 
tiation, and  In  1806  dcdared  tint  the  boose  of 
Bourbon  had  coiuh;<I  t  )  n  i,;n  over  that  kingdom, 
and  gave  the  tlirone  timt  to  hia  brother  Joseph, 
tnd  m  1808  to  bis  brothcr-in-Uir  Ifanit  vw- 
dinand,  protected  by  England,  vras  able  to  sare 
6m\y  from  French  conquest;  bat  the  queen,  as 
litili-  'A  iilinff  to  bear  English  as  Fmtm  h  suprem- 
acy, embroiled  beroalf  wiUi  the  KuglLsb  ambaa* 
sador,  Lord  William  Btnlinck,  and  wasobliged  to 
leave  the  isLmd  in  1811,  while  Ferdinand  W(i8 
forced  to  resign  hia  government  to  his  pon 
FranciA.  After  Mnrat  was  dethroned  by  Aus- 
tria in  1815,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  for* 
nor  throno,  and  in  1817  nnitedSlcUf  and  Naploa 
into  &  gingie  .state,  under  the  title  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  llo  aboliiihed  the  oonstitotioa  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  grant  in  1813,  but  was 
obliged  to  imnniM  to  ratore  it  by  a  riung  of 
the  carbonari  in  1880.  He  was  soon  after  re> 
eBt;U>li.shed  in  alisolutc  power  hv  tho  Aostrians. 

FEIiDINAND  11^  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
grandson  of  the  prccfMling,  bom  in  Palermo,  Jan. 
12,  1810,  died  m  Naples,  May  22,  1659.  He 
succeeded  his  fiither  Francis  I.  in  1830,  and  at 
once  excited  tho  most  lively  hopes  by  pardoning 
several  political  offenders  and  introducing  eco- 
nomical reforms  and  liber^neaaures.  Having 
thus  Inlled  tlie  revoluticmary  party,  h«  changed 
his  j>olicy,  adopting  the  principles  of  aksolut- 
ism  ;  and  the  history  of  the  king<lom  from  that 
time  is  a  historv  of  conspiracies  and  rebellion^ 
Iblknred  by  triala,  imprisonnenta,  and  ozeen- 
tions.  There  were  revolts  In  1833,  '87,  '41. 
'44,  and  '47,  but  in  every  case  order  was  re- 
stored by  the  prison  and  the  ecatfold.  During 
the  moanL  nffitation  of  1848  all  Sicilir  rose  ia 
remuion,  and  10,000  men  in  anumaroned  npon 
Naples  to  demand  a  more  liberal  government. 
A  constitution  was  granted  them,  modelled 
after  the  French  charter  of  1830,  but  within  a 
year  Ferdinand  dissolved  tbeoliainben^  annihi- 
lated the  constitution,  and  reatored  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  In  1849  Vo\n:  Vim  IX.  took 
refuge  at  Gtteta  under  his  protection.  In  tho 
contest  with  the  insnrgent.<j  Ferdinand  had 
ordered  the  troop  to  bombard  his  rebellious 
cities,  and  thus  outained  the  epithet  of  bombar- 
datorey  abbnevlated  into  "  B<jto!);i,"  by  which 
iie  has  often  been  desicnatod.  The  harshest 
treatment  wa.s  exercisea  toward  the  noUtieal 
prisoners  in  Naples,  who  were  esttmatw!  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1857  to  number  at  least  1.3,000, 
though  his  statements  were  called  in  qucition 
by  writers  friendly  to  Ferdinand.  In  1857  the 
aelznre  and  eonflseatlon  of  tlie  Cogliari,  a  Sar- 
dinian merchant  steamer  in  which  rovahition- 
ists  liad  lx>en  conveyed  to  Naples,  ltd  to  a  dip- 
lomatic rupture  between  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
France,  and  England,  which  lasted  till  after 
the  aMMrioA  of  nla  00%  Dtrdinand  IIL 
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Leon,  and  Gaticia,  bom  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  lllh  century,  died  in  Leon.  Dec.  27, 1068. 
He  was  the  2d  5on  of  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king  of 
Kavarre.  In  1038  he  received  the  hand  of 
Bandia,  the  sister  of  Bernrado  HI  of  Leon,  and 
the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  this  provinrv  i  t  ing 
henceforth  recoguized  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. On  tlie  de^  of  Sancho  Ui  1086^ 
Bcrmudo  attempted  to  re  annex  the  new  state 
to  his  dominion ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
byFerdinai  d  in  1087.  The  young  king  of  Cas- 
tUe  forthwith  claimed  and  received  the  crown 
of  Leon,  in  right  of  his  queen;  wad  bv  able 
management  and  forbearance  ho  rcconc  Oed  to 
his  cause  many  lords  who  at  first  had  opposetlhis 
accession  to  tho  throne,  lie  soon  gained  jop- 
olarity  by  bis  respect  for  the  laws  w  the  coun- 
try, bis  maintenanee  of  llie  ancient  Asras^  and 
his  strict  administration  of  iusstlce.  His  elder 
brother,  Garcia  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  having 
attacked  him  in  1054,  lust  his  life  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Borgoa,  in  (be  phdoa  of  Atapoeroo. 
By  this  ^rietoTj  Ferdinand  gained  several  dla> 
trict.3  ■which  form  erly  belonged  to  Navarre,  and 
became  the  most  powerful  among  the  Christian 
prinoea  in  the  peninsula.  He  then  turned  hia 
arma  agidnst  the  Moliammedans ;  in  1006  be 
crossed  the  Douro,  seized  many  fortresses,  and 
obtainril  ^  t  oat  plunder  and  numerous  captives. 
Two  years  later  he  took  the  important  cities  of 
Visen  and  Lamego,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1058  invested  Coiinlira,  which  he  gained  by 
cajtitulation,  after  a  siege  of  G  months.  He  had 
thus  atlded  to  his  dominion  tiio  whole  country 
between  tho  Bouro  and  the  Moodego.  Toward 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  be  extended  the 
>inTindary  of  Ca-.tile  to  the  gates  of  Alcala  da 
iienares,  and  carried  hostilitieji  iato  Valencia 
and  Andalusia,  compelling  the  emir  of  Seville  to 
awear  aUegianoe  and  to  restore  to  him  tlie  reliea 
of  St.  Mdoro.  His  last  days  were  spent  In  ez« 
traordin  iry  rlcvotional  cxercisc-s.  Attacked  by 
a  aickiicss  winch  he  knew  would  bo  fatal,  he 
returned  to  Leon ;  on  the  eve  of  his  death  bo 
had  himself  carried  to  St.  John's  ehoroh,  in  a 
penitential  habit,  and  breathed  his  last  pros- 
trated bofore  the  itnago  of  tho  saint. 

FERDINAND  III.,  mal^  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  born  in  12(X»,  died  in  Seville,  May  80, 
1262.  The  son  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  br 
Berengaria,  qn«n  of  Castile,  he  was  indebted 
to  bis  mother  for  ttie  latter  kingdcnu,  of  which 
be  was  placed  in  possession  in  1217.  Uis  pow* 
er  being  firmly  established,  and  the  relMlIUMa 
spirit  of  the  Laras  qnelled,  in  1225  ho  com- 
menced against  tho  Mohamniedaoa  a  career  of 
conquest  which  effectually  broke  the  Arabian 
power  in  Spein.  In  oooosrt  with  aeveral  other 
prinoea  he  first  carried  Us  arma  thronpli  Hnr> 
cia  and  Andalusia.  Alfon-n,  dyinf^  m  1280^ 
declared  bis  marrisgo  witti  Berengaria  void, 
and  designated  his  two  daughters  by  his  first 
marriage  as  his  suooeasonk  Ferdinand  inter> 
rajtod  his  progress  fiir  n  vhUto  to  aeenra 
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t!ie  inheritance,  -which  ho  soon  accomplishefl, 
ud  thus  permaneDtljr  united  tbe  kingdoma 
cf  CMile  ftndLeoiL  B«iDg  now  soyereuni  of 
Bpoia  from  tbo  l>ay  of  Biscay  t  >  ti  e  banks  of 
Ute  Guadalquivir,  and  from  tbe  coniiues  of  Por> 
togal  to  thoee  of  Aragon  and  YalttndB,  he  was 
enabled  to  posh  his  conquests  witli  renewed  en- 
ergy. In  1283  ha  triuiupbed  over  Abea  Hud. 
Ungflf  ICnrcia;  he  then  successively  obtained 
m?!5e53ion  of  Toledo,  Cordo\  a,  Ubedo,  TruxiUo, 
.ueu,  aod  finally  Seville,  which  surrendered 
Kov.  23, 1248»  aftar  a  riege  of  nearly  2  years. 
Ferdinand  was  an  nnpparing  enemy  of  the  Jews 
aaJ  Albi^enses  who  bad  sought  a  refuge  within 
hisdotnini  ins.  HewasoanoiUMdbyFopeOleiii- 
ent  X.  in  1671. 

FERDINAND  IV.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
born  in  Seville  in  1285,  died  in  1812.  Ue  was 
only  10  yenrs  old  wlion  )(ir^  fntber,  Snncho  IV., 
died,  and  Le  saw  liiniseir  a><.^ailod  at  onco  by  bis 
Bode  Enrique,  who  coveted  tbe  regency,  by  Ekm 
Jium  Kaflcz  do  Lara,  who  wanted  to  increase 
Iris  estates,  and  by  the  infantes  of  La  Gerdu,  who 
clalm(.d  the  crown,  nnd  wlio,  respectively  aided 
lis  tbe  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aragon,  aimed  at 
•  portitioo  of  tiio  kingdom.  In  these  difficult 
clrcurn'>tance3  tho  youn^'  kinr:  was  preserved  by 
the  ability  of  hia  mother,  Maria  de  Moliiia.  6he 
MMOMded  In  dmdiag  his  enemies,  oonel^ited 
tiy  kirif?  of  Portnpa],  whose  daughter  Constanza 
Tag  married  to  Ferdinand,  and  also  made  an  ^- 
Saaee  with  the  Icing  of  Aragon.  Ferdinand  in 
15^5  made  war  upon  tbe  Moliammcdans,  gained 
adraatages  over  them,  and  took  Gibraltar.  Tbe 
order  of  Templars  having  been  aboliahed  by 
Clement  V.,  ho  rnnfi^ratud  t!icir  property  and 
sliarcd  ilieir  spoils  with  tho  other  orders  of 
cliiTftlry.  In  an  expedition  against  the  Moors, 
having  ordered  tho  two  brothers  Carvajal  to  bo 
p'lt  to  deatli  upon  mere  sufipicion,  thay  cited 
liim  to  appear  with  them,  in  80  days,  before  tbe 
jodgmcnt  nt  of  fjod ;  and  within  the  prescrib- 
ed time  Lu  \v4ib  found  dead  on  his  conch,  oa 
which  ho  liad  been  taking  bis  siesta. 

FERDINAND  the  Cattioi  ir.  V.  of  Castile,  n. 
ef  Aragon,  III.  of  Naples,  and  11.  of  Sicily,  born 
ir.  in  Aragon,  March  10,  1462,  died  in  Ma- 
drigjdeia  Jan  23, 1516.  Tbe  son  of  John  II., 
ibi^orliavarre  and  Aragon,  and  of  his  second 
wife,  Juana  Ilenriqucz,  ho  was,  as  early  as  1408. 
jaioQgb  tbo  influence  of  bis  mother,  declarea 
17  l>it&tbcr  king  of  Sicily  and  associate  in  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  Oct.  19,  UOt),  ho  married, 
at  Valladolidf  Isabellai  priuoesa  of  A*tnria&  the 
•wter  and  lawfbl  faeireaa  of  Rtag  Henry  IV.  of 
Cwtile.  On  tho  demise  of  tho  latter,  Dec.  12, 
^474,  Ferdinand  and  Jaabella  were  nrochumed 
joint  sovereigns  of  OaatOe;  Smvl  powerful 
iwbles,  among  whom  were  the  marquia  of  Ville- 
in the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  ana  the  grand 

einaster  of  Odatraya,  aided  by  theklngof  Forto- 
,  roee  in  arms  in  the  -inme  of  Juana  (called 
Itraneja,  from  ber  i^upposoU  father,  Beltran  do 
Caevft),  \tbom  tbe  late  king  bad  reoognized  as 
Midaaghtor,  but  who  had  been  set  aside  by  tho 
•Qttea  ou  a  charge  of  iil^timacy,  which  was 


never  legally  proved.  Finally  in  1479  a  treaty 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  Juana,  deserted 
17  all  her  partisans^  took  the  TeiL  Johnn.haT* 
ingdied  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  Fer- 
dinand inherited  Aragon,  and  Uius  became  the 
imdiq»iited  master  of  the  penfnaala,  with  tho 
cxi  i?j>tion  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Granada. 
Ho  now  pursued  a  tbretifald  policy :  the  extir- 
pation Of  highwaymen,  the  curtailment  of  tho 
immunities  of  tho  barons,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  first  had  become 
very  numerous  during  the  civil  wars,  and  their 
bol^ess  had  increa.sed  through  the  inefficiency 
of  the  general  ihid  local  governments.  Tbcy 
not  only  robbed  traveUera  lutd  merchants  on  the 
roads,  but  getting  possession  of  castks  in  wbich 
they  fortified  themselves,  tljey  spread  tcnur  all 
over  the  country,  levying  tribute  even  on  towns 
and  villages.  In  tliii  they  were  frequently  fuded 
by  tho  nobles.  The  ordinary  weapons  of  Justice 
were  powerless  against  them ;  but  Ferdinand  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  and  encouraged  the  organi- 
zation of  a  militia  and  the  union  between  town8> 
men  and  villagers,  wlio  took  arms  to  proteot 
their  lives  and  property,  thus  reviving  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  nsefhl  InsHtotlonBof  old 
Spain,  tho  herviandaJ,  or  brotln  rliood,  which 
aoon  destroyed  the  tMioda  of  higbwaymen  and 
MMabtbMd  order  and  aeomity.  Thlabrotlier- 
hood,  whicli  had  existed  at  intervals  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  Oaatile  since  1296,  was 
reoi^gttDiaed  in  1470^  perfboled  dnring  tlie  ftdlow- 
iiif.'  years,  and,  its  primary  object  being  accom- 

ijliahed,  greatly  modibed  in  1498.  Ferdinand 
mproved  this  element  of  power  in  his  struggle 
against  the  nobles,  in  which  it  again  did  good 
service ;  cities,  towns,  and  villages  threw  oft'  tho 
yoke  of  their  lords,  while  the  king  himself,  by 
subjecting  the  nobles  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
justice,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  their  already 
diminished  inflneneek  He  meanwhile  succeeded 
in  vcstinf:  in  the  crown  tho  mastership  of  tbe 
groat  military  oiders.  On  the  death  of  the  grand 
roaster  of  Oautrnta,  in  1487,  be  forbade  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor,  assumed  the  adminiatratioa 
of  Llio  order,  and  procured  the  papal  eanetton 
for  this  profitable  usurpation.  The  orders  of 
Alcantara  and  Santiago  were  dealt  with  in  near- 
ly  tho  same  manner,  uie  first  in  1494  and  tiie  Beo> 
ond  in  1499,  and  Uie  chief  dignity  of  both  like- 
wise became  merged  Ibr  ever  in  tho  person  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  Bntitvaaagainatapoatatea, 
or  converts  who  after  baptism  reverted  to  Juda- 
ism or  Ishunism,  that  Ferdinand  evinced  a  zeal 
"whicli  in  many  cases  amounted  to  implaoalile 
hatred.  Tbe  kim  fl  :l1  lla  giving  a  reluctant 
oonsent)  in  1478  obtained  from  Pope  6ixtua  IV. 
permianon  to  eetaibnaih  tbe  inqoisition  in  Castila 
with  unlimited  prv.  cr  nvor  the  property  ana 
lives  of  aU  religious  delinquents.  Tbo  intoIer> 
anee  was  perhapaatfll  greater  ae^nst  the  Jews 
tl  nn  tho  relapsed  heretics.  On  March  80. 1492, 
an  edict  for  their  expulsion  was  issued  by  tho 
sovereigns  at  Granada.  The  number  thus  driv- 
en forth  is  estimated  by  some  a«  high  as  800,- 
000,  but  by  others,  acoordiag  10  Presoott  with 
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moreprobability,  at  160,000.  Overwhelmc^d  with 
miaerr,  they  ^ougUt  refuge  in  Portugal,  i  runce, 
Italy,  A  f ri  ca,  and  the  Levant.  Before  this,  how* 
ever,  Ferdinand  aod  Isabella  had  socceeued  in 
aoeompliahiog  tlielr  long  cherished  design  of 
destroying  the  last  vestipe  of  Moorish  power  in 
Spain.  The  kingdom  of  Granada,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  once  powerfol  empire  of  tbo 
Moor-i,  Biiccumbcd  to  the  ns-saults  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriora;  tbo  city  it&cli^  tlie  siege  of  which 
wat  eondneted  by  tbo  king  aod  qoeen  in  per- 
son, aurren  l  rv  !  Jan.  2,  1492,  after  a  heroic 
naistanoe ;  and  the lastof  ita  aovereiims,  Abdal- 
lah  or  Boahdil,  retired  to  Africa.  That  great 
cveut  vris  Foon  followed  by  a  far  greater  one: 
ColumbiUk  sailing  under  the  Coslilian  flog,  dis- 
eovered  toe  western  hemisphere ;  but  in  this 
Ferdinand  had  little  if  any  thare ;  he  evinced  no 
disDc^itiun  to  assist  the  discoverer,  and  the  ^ory 
of  naving  helped  Colombos  belongs  exolosively 
to  Isabella.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  havinj?  con- 
qaered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1494,  Ferdinand 
MOt  thither  his  great  general  Gonzalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  within  a  few  months  the  Fn^ncli  ■vrore 
expelled  and  the  Spauiardsgota  foothold  iu  luiy, 
wliiclt  advantage  they  afterward  improved.  In 
1600  he  roncluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  by  which  the  two  inonarchs  di- 
vided between  themselves  beforehand  the  kiog- 
dom,  which  was  to  be  conquered  by  their  united 
forces.  The  plan  snocecded  through  French 
valor  and  Castilian  conning;  but  scarcely  was 
this  aoofMoplished  when  the  allies  aaarrsUed, 
and  GooailTO  de  Oordova,  for  the  8d  time,  drove 
the  French  out  of  smthern  Italy,  which  thence- 
forth remained  in  tbo  hands  of  Ferdinand.  Fam- 
ily diflkmltlee  fiiterftred  tor  a  while  with  his 

pf^'s^MT  ;uj(1  t!;o  progress  of  liis  ronrjuests.  Ju- 
aua,  the  only  daughter  left  to  him  (Isabella  hav- 
ing  been  mwried  to  Emanuel  of  Portngal,  and 
Catharine  to  Princ-o  Artlnir,  afterward  to  Uon- 
ry  VIIL,  of  England),  had  been  married  in  1496 
to  the  archduke  Philin,  aon  of  the  emperor  Ifair 
imilian;  and  on  theoeath  of  Isabclhi,  in  I  ''  ' I. 
thhi  young  prince  clairoed  the  regency  of  i^ua- 
tUe,  in  the  name  of  his  wifo.  This  brought  on 
a  cont««!t  between  him  and  his  fiithor-in-law, 
whicli,  however,  terminated  in  favor  of  Fer- 
dinand liy  the  premature  death  of  Philip  in 
1600.  Tlie  king  found  himself  still  at  liherty  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  aJfairs  of  Italy, 
and  exercise  there  a  paramount  influence,  not  by 
hbarmsonly,  butbynis  superior  political  talents. 
He  took  part  in  the  leagtie  of  Conibrai  against 
Venice  in  1508  ;  then  in  the  holy  league  in  1511 
against  the  French,  whom  the  princes  of  Italy 
dedred  to  exH  tkom  the  penlnsnla ;  and  in  all 
these  transactions  he  was  generally  the  gainer. 
Beside  tiie  kingdom  of  l^aples,  he  added  to  his 
domiidona  Mveral  towns  and  fortreeaea  on  the 
coa.<t  of  Africa,  which  were  con<piered  hy  Car- 
dinal Ximeoes  and  Count  ^iavarro  in  1509  and 
IBIQ,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  he 
wrested  from  Catharine  de  Foil  and  her  hus- 
band, Jean  d'Aibret,  in  1612.  By  a  singular 
vhiu,  or  perbapa  throngh  tha  trottblM  oraated 


by  the  archdnke  PhUip,  Ferdinand  had  beesi 
es>tranged  from  his  grandson,  CLarltiS  of  Lux- 
emburg, afterward  emperor  under  the  title  of 
Charles  V. ;  and  he  thought  of  depriving  him 
of  part  at  least  of  his  inheritance.  lie  baa  con- 
sequently  married  in  1505  Germaine  de  Foix.  n 
meoe  of  King  ham  XIL  of  Fraooe;  but  tb* 
child  he  had  by  her  died,  and  be  waa  diaap> 
pointed  in  hia  hopes.  Tn  1  '13  he  t<^k  a  philtre 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  exhaafited  vigor; 
bat  tha  potion  <mly  destroyed  bin  oonatftntioA 
and  produced  a  lingering  illness  which  em!c<l  in 
death.  Ferdinand  was  founder  of  the  great- 
nen  of  Spain ;  be  eonaolidatad  Ihe  whole  pen- 
insula, with  the  exception  of  PortiigiJ,  into  s 
single  political  bo<ly ;  gained  for  the  crown  a 
power  which  it  had  never  posaesaed  balbre;  ex- 
tended ita  influence  beyond  the  f)enin>Aila,  and 

five  it  weight  in  the  general  atfairs  of  £arope. 
o  reach  the  aim  of  bis  ambition  ho  waa  nr 
frf  m  T>f  ing  over  scrupulous  in  his  means;  a 
cruliy  poUlician,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  his 
royal  word,  or  even  his  oath,  when  interest  or 
bigotry  commanded.  Bnt  notwithstandinp  Lis 
erfldy  and  treiushery,  liis  memory  has  Uxo 
eld  in  great  reverence  in  Spain ;  andtheaeveri^ 
shown  toward  liim  by  some  Iiistorians,  especial- 
ly the  French,  cannot  prevent  posterity  from 
regarding  him  as  the  ablest  prince  of  his  affe. 
A  just  appreciation  of  his  life  and  times  may  be 
found  in  prc^ott's  ''  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isahella."    (See  Isaoklla.) 

lEKDINAND  VIL,  king  of  Snain,  bom  k 
San  Udefonso^  Oot.  18, 17M,  diedin  lUM 
Sept.  29,  1833.  He  was  the  eldest  soa  of 
Charles  IV.  and  Luisa  Haria  of  Farms,  la 
1769  be  waa  declared  prince  of  Astoriaa  and 

heir  apparent  to  tlie  crown,  fnder  tlie  in- 
fluence of  his  preceptor,  the  canon  Escoiqoi^ 
he  early  felt  a  atronff  avetsion  to  Godoy,  tba 
notorious  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  favorite  of 
both  his  parents.  This  w  as  aggravated  by  Maria 
Antonietta  of  Naples,  whom  m  married  in  1809^ 
nn  l  l;indled  into  liatred  in  IS^^'fi  iij  on  the  sod* 
den  death  of  his  w  ife,  whom  ho  asserted  with- 
out sufficient  proofs  to  have  been  poisoned. 
Henceforth  two  hostile  factions  openly  divided 
the  court :  tltat  of  Godoy,  supported  by  tlM 
king  and  queen,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Aa» 
tnrhis,  compri.sing  the  prent  mftiMruv  of  the  r,> 
tiuo,  whu  bluired  in  bus  iiatred  of  tbe  lavont^^ 
The  dissensions  between  the  son  and  the  UAhtt, 
who  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  que^n 
and  Godoy,  grew  iuto  scandalous  quarrels.  TL« 
crown  prince,  at  the  instigation  of  Escoiquiz  and 
others,  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  complain- 
ing of  Godoy's  conduct,  and  proposing  to  place 
himself  under  his  protection,  and  to  marry  a 
member  of  iiis  fainiW.  He  also  copied  a  meoio* 
rial  to  fbe  king  agauist  Oodoy,  which  bo  was  to 
have  read  to  him  in  person  ;  but  Charles  being 
made  aware  of  hisprooeedings.  and  yielding  to 
the  aolidtationaitf  Lfll8a]laria,badbimarrsMedt 
and  kept  in  close  confinement.  Aroyalpnx'l.Ki  .v 
tion  issued  Oct.  SO,  1807,  denounced  Ferdinand 
ai  bavinglaidftplot  against  thepowar  and  am 
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the  life  of  his  fktiier.  This,  howerer,  failed  to 

moke  an  Impression  affsinst  the  prince.  liia 
own  plianor  and  Cruloy  s  want  of  decision  pre- 
vented matters  from  being  pusbed  to  extremes. 
In  a  vague  bat  hnnible  letter,  Ferdinand  con- 
fessed that  be  had  sinned  against  bis  father  and 
king,  implored  forgiveness,  and  was  publicly 

tardoned.  These  transactions  were  eoon  ful- 
»wed  bjr  more  serious  events.  The  royal  fam- 
ily, who  Mted  under  the  advice  of  Godoy,  hav* 
ing  attempt' fl  tn  lenvo  Araninez  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  einbju  king  for  America,  a  sedition 
broke  out,  March  18,  1808;  the  departure  was 

Srevented,  and  the  people,  in&riated  agaioat  Go> 
oy,  stonded  bli  pAueei,  Mind,  mmnded,  and 
would  have  murdered  him,  had  not  the  prince 
of  Astarisii,  moved  by  Uie  tears  of  his  mother, 
uced  his  infliicUlO  0VCr  the  crowd  to  save  hia 
life.  The  Mng  was  so  much  frightened  that  he 
rtdiorted  tiie  next  day  in  favor  of  hu  son. 
Two  days  later  In-  nttcfupud  n  retraction,  main- 
taining that  his  ab<lic,'it:mi  }iiid  been  forced; 
bat  the  prinoc^  who  had  !><  o  i  active  inM  these 
transactions,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Madrid.  Mareh  24.  The 
peninsula  was  already  inv:\(lrd  by  French  troops, 
«od  liurai  soon  marolMd  into  the  capital  Fer- 
dinand hoped  to  oondUito  Napoleon  hf  wab' 
mission ;  he  went  as  far  as  Bayonne  to  meet 
him ;  hero,  notwithstanding  the  empty  honors 
which  were  paid  to  him,  be  found  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  w«a  made  to  updarrtand  that  ho 
nast  TCsloro  the  erown  to  bis  fMber.  The  eld 
kin his  qneen,  her  favnritr,  nnd  the  infantes 
bad  also  been  brought  to  Bayonno ;  interviews 
were  held  between  the  members  of  the  royal 
tuuiHf  in  pwenee  of  Nwoleon;  degrading 
weetm  took  place  between  Ferdinand  and  his 
parents  ;  and  yielding  to  pre  ssure  he  was  nn- 
able  to  re«!iflt,  Ferdinand  assented,  May  6,  to  the 
surrci  dir  <  if  his  royal  title.  But  this  title,  and 
all  the  rights  it  conferred,  had  already  been  re* 
signed  by  Charles  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
The  emperor  declared  tlint  '  [])e  honse  of  Bour- 
bon had  ceased  to  reign  in  Spain,"  andplaoed hia 
bratber  Joseph  on  theTaoant  throne.  Ferdinuid 
was  iramedSfltely  transferred  to  the  cfl<^t!c  of  Va- 
lencflv^  the  property  of  Talleyraiid.  Meanwhile 
the  Spanish  nation  rose  in  arms,  and  Napoleon, 
in  the  hope  of  diverting  Spain  from  the  ooalition 
amlaatbtitt,  nbented  bis  oiptive ;  by  the  treaty 
of  Dec  11, 1818,  he  restored  t  o  l  ini  the  Spanish 
crown,  on  condition  that  he  would  make  the 
Xnghsli  evacuate  the  peninsula,  secure  a  laina 
tocoQie  to  bia  parentSi  and  keep  in  their  offioaa 
nod  f  mmnnHIes  all  the  Spaniards  who  bad  been 
in  til  ?  p.  r vice  of  Kin^'  Ju-:*  ph.  On  March  8, 
1814,  Ferdinand  left  his  prison ;  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain  he  waa  WMcomed  by  popotar 
acclamations.  Ilia  progress  to  Madrid  was  a 
triumph ;  but  his  retnm  became  the  signal  oi 
the  most  dreadtul  reaction.  That  he  did  not 
abide  by  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
that  he  expelled  at  once  all  the  g^naawiei^ 
WM  nr-tlnn:r  **urprisinp;  *  .it  ho  wc:it  nnich 
fhrthcr ;  ail  tiic  prvi««ediug»  of  the  curled,  whose 


energetle  nMaaarea  bad  powerfully  aided  hi  thn 
national  resiataaoe,  were  annnlled ;  the  old  dee- 
potism,  with  all  its  abuses,  was  rc^;»tablished ; 
and  persecution  was  directed  against  the  very< 
men  who  had  most  strenuooafy  reibted  too 
French  invasion,  their  attachment  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  their 
f  irmer  services.  All  the  members  of  (he  cx)rtea 
or  the  regencies,  all  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  firaming  of  the  cooadtalioa  of  1819  or  had 
faithfnllT  adhered  to  it,  were  arraigned  before 
courts  iiiurtial,  tried,  and  sentenced.  A  number 
perished  on  tho  scaffold  ;  hundreds  of  the  most 
lUostxiona  were  sent  to  dnngaone  in  AMon  or 
mpnaooea  as  noBo,  vne  naaa  nMruinafa  were 
exiled.  For  0  years  Spain  was  given  up  to  the 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  a  revengeful  (jzank  At 
last  discontent  ripened  into  IniMWeetlOd,  the 
aignal  for  which  was  given  by  theanny.  iMOfM 
assembled  at  the  isle  of  Leon  to  sail  for  Soodi 
America  revolted  under  CoL  Riego,  J;m.  1, 
1820,  and  proclaimed  the  ooaistitation  of  1812, 
and  the  whole  army  followed  their  example. 
Ferdinand  convoked  thecortesand  swore  (March 
•  )  faithfully  to  observe  tho  instrument  ho  had 
formerly  annulled.  Under  tho  influence  of  a 
provisional  junta  who  assumed  the  direction  of 
^Sdrs,  be  aboKabed  tiw  inquisition,  banished 
the  Jesuits,  and  revstablished  tho  freedom  of 
the  press.  On  the  opening  of  the  cortea,  July 
9,  he  renewed  hb  oath  to  the  oonstitntion,  and 
ivpeaied  to  aet  in  perfeet  aooord  with  thai 
•aaemUy,  wMle  at  tbemmetlinebe  was  Intrigo* 
ing  to  defeat  tho  plnn-?  of  Jii-?  own  ralnnet  and 
to  encourage  the  plots  of  the  opposite  party. 
This  double  dealing  soon  brought  about  bloody 
riots  and  finally  civil  war  in  the  capital  and 
nearly  all  the  provinces.  The  liberals  or  consti- 
totionalists,  wlio  fonnoil  ;i  Lirt'o  iiiujtTify  tho 
nation,  were  strenuously  opiK)sed  by  tlie  »erviies 
or  ultra  voyailata.  The  latter,  pretending  that 
the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
oortes,  organized  an  a])o»itolic  junta,  and  raised 
bands  of  insurgents  in  Navarre  And  Catalonia, 
under  the  name  of  army  of  the  faith."  Monks 
and  Mars,  among  whom  Merino  wasconspicuous, 
were  at  tho  head  of  these  bands.  At  Madrid,  the 
royal  guards,  secretly  incited  by  their  own  roas- 
ter, attempted  in  July,  1822,  to  reestablish  by 
force  his  absolute  power;  hot  after  a  vkiaat 
stmirffle  they  were  put  down.  Beoocfbrdi  At 
constilullonalists  held  Ferdinand  in  a  kind  of 
imprisonment  scarcely  disguised  under  court 
earemonial.  A  Ubaal  nfati^try  was  appc^ntedt 
encrgetiQnieaaDnBwerenaortedtot  the**anB|f 
of  the  fUtix"  waa  totally  defeated ;  ita  flbiei|  imd 
Boldiers,  as  well  aa  tho  ultra- royalist  committee 
known  as  the  regency  of  Urgcl,  fled  to  Franee^ 
The  revolution  was  thna triumphant;  but  tbe 
"  holy  alliance"  were  preparing  for  its  over- 
throw. France,  which  had  assembled  an  army 
of  observation  near  tho  Pyrtiic^ea,  received 
orders  from  tbe  congress  of  Verona  to  march 
Into  Spain  for  the  purpoee  of  restoring  Ferdi- 
nnncVs  autbori*-.-.  f^ii  tlif  news  of  the  threatened 
iuTo^o,  the  king  was  removed  to  Seville,  March 
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SO,  1823;  and  oa  Uio  rapid  advaiuso  of  the 
French  through  the  peoinsola,  be  was  declared 
to  be  insane,  aaspended  fiw  hia  power,  aDMr- 
Mded  by  a  regency,  and  taken  to  OndiB,  wnero 

the  constitutionalists  intended  to  make  a  Rt^nd. 
Bat  this  project  was  baffled  by  the  French  army, 
whidi  stormed  the  Trocadero,  Sept.  16.  The 
cortes  then  decided  on  deolariog  King  Ferdinand 
reestablished ;  and  the  monarch  at  once  pub- 
lishod  (Sej)t.  I  proclarnution  grantiug  a 
general  amue^y,  aud  securing  the  eogageoients 
entered  into  by  the  constitutional  government. 
But  having  left  CnfV]7.  the  next  tliiy,  he  rcvoki  1 
the  proclutiiutiou  aud  ull  his  acts  sine*)  Marcii 
7,  1820 ;  ho  niado  his  solemn  entrance  into 
Madrid,  with  the  ai^lauae  of  the  ultra  royal- 
laU,  Not.  IflL  and  tha  work  of  TvngMuieo  «oai- 
Dieiiced,  and  was  continued  for  years.  The 
nolii&st  victims  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  terror  reigned  throughout  Spun. 
Fardinaod  did  not  «T«a  oTinoe  tba  Jaaat  for- 
iManaee  toward  tboae  wlio  had  aarred  litm 

moit  fntlifnlly,  hut  used  liis  power  against  his 
IHends  as  ^^  ell  as  his  (ve^.  Ho  had  already 
been  marri<  !  '  times  and  liad  no  childreti,  and 
took  as  his  4th  wife,  Oct.  11, 1829,  Maria  Chris- 
^a,  daughter  of  King  Francis  of  Naples.  This 
queen,  much  younger  than  her  hushand,  gave  bim 
a  daughter,  litabel,  and  procured  from  )iim  the 

?oblioationof  adoeree  abrogating  the  Salic  law. 
hi"  cxr-ited  the  anger  of  the  partisans  rf  T>uQ 
Ciu-lu-s  ihd  king's  brother;  and  insurrtictiunury 
movements  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  whilo 
iutrwaea  wera  aet  on  foot  at  the  court  for  the 
reoaOof  tkedaorw.  Daring  a  tamporaryinmai 
the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  abrogate  it ;  but 
Christina,  resuming  her  sway  over  her  husband's 
mind,  had  it  confirmed,  and  rev  l  i  \  >  d  herself  the 
titlo  id  regent,  wkiie  Oadoa  and  many  of  his 
ftdhereBti  irere  ordered  oat  of  ttie  kingdom. 
This  rekin  i'.Lil  civil  war,  whioli  broke  w  ith 
grsat  vioknco,  sood  after  the  death  of  Ft :  J  i tinud. 
Bli  daughter,  scarcely  4  years  old,  iuhori  t  I  t  be 
crown  ;  hut  it  was  not  secured  to  iiar  (ill  after 
a  protracted  and  bloody  contest. 

IV.  TUSCANY. 

FERDINAND  III.,  grand  duke  of  Toacany 
•ad  arebdnke  of  Anatria,  bom  in  Florence,  Uay 

6,  1769,  died  in  the  same  city.  June  1«,  1821. 
He  camo  into  possession  of  Tuscany  in  1 7D0, 
when  his  father  Leopold  II.  was  called  to  the 
Imperial  throne  of  Germany.  In  the  difficult 
period  ibllowing  fbe  Freodi  reTolotion,  ho 
maintained  a  strict  neutridify  in  the  war  against 
the  Freuch  republic,  which  he  was  the  first 
eovcroign  to  recognize.  Bj  the  treaty  of  Ldh^ 
TiUeiniaOl  be  kat  the  aovonigotyof  TuoaoT, 
but  in  1808  obMned  mt  fndemmty  tiie  arch- 
bishopric (if  Sultzhurg,  with  the  title  of  elector  of 
the  empire.  Thh  electorate  be  exchanged  in 
1806  for  the  grand  duchy  of  Warzburg,  and  waa 
admitted  into  the  confederation  of  we  Bhine. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814  Fenlinand 
was  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  but 
waa  ag^  obliged  to  abandon  hia  capital  for  a 
■hert  time  in  181ft,  wImi  Huwft  pmiutoed  0* 


independence  of  Italy.  The  battle  of  Watyrrloo 
restored  him  to  his  throne. 

FEEQUaOlf.  AlUM,  a  Scotch  ^ilowpher 
•ad  historian,  bora  in  Logierait,  Perthabira, 

June  20,  172^.  died  in  St.  Amlrcw's,  Feb.  22, 
181 G.  He  waa  educated  iu  Perth,  and  in  the 
university  of  St  Andrew's.  He  selected  the 
clerical  profession,  and  studied  in  £diiUMiigb, 
where  he  became  associated  with  Roberifloa, 
lll  i'r,  and  Home.  In  1745,  though  L-  hud  st  id- 
led but  half  the  required  term,  he  was  ordain- 
ed, in  consequence  of  haviug  been  selected  tBt 
h'lH  knowledge  of  the  Er?o  language  to  act  as 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  highland  regiments, 
which  he  ac<:ompanied  to  Flanders,  lie  re- 
mained in  thia  aituatkin  till  17fi7,  when  be  be* 
eame  oonspioooua  by  bia  deftnoe  of  the  aionl- 
ity  of  stage  playa,  written  Upon  occasion  of  the 
success  of  hia  friend  Uome's  tragedy  of  "  Doug- 
las." In  1709  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural 
philoeopbj  in  tbo  nnlTer^tj  of  Ediobiugb,  • 
position  wbidi  be  excbanged  6  yean  brter  Ibr 

the  chair  of  moral  pliilosophy.  In  1778  hO 
came  to  America  as  secretary  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, his  place  in  the  university  being  supplied 
duriof;  his  year's  absence  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  in  1 became  his  successor.  In  hid  70th 
year  Dr.  Ferguson  paid  a  visit  to  the  principal 
citioa  of  tbe  ooatlaent,  and  was  elected  •  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  societies.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  St.  Andrew's,  where 
lie  observed  a  strictly  Pythagorean  diet.  His 
''History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  <tf 
the  Roman  B^ldio,"  published  in  1TB8,  ia 
valuable  for  its  philoaopnical  rt  flertions,  clear- 
ness of  sUle,  and  masterly  portraitures  of  oiior- 
acter.  His  "Esaay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
Society,"  which  appeared  iu  176«,  diioaiMa  tbe 
origin,  end,  and  form  of  gorerament,  efllnni 
the  natural  sociability  of  im n,  in  opposition  to 
tlio  hypotbeats  of  Hobbes  of  their  natnral  hos- 
tility, middelbnds  civilization  against  tbeobeigw 
of  Housscnn.  His  philosophicid  views  are  con- 
tained iu  his  "  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy," 

eiblishod  in  1760,  and  in  his  "Principles  of 
oral  and  Political  Science,"  publiabed  in  170S. 
He  belongs  by  his  general  method  to  tbe  Mhoel 
of  Bacon,  recommondinp  everywhere  cxpcrit^nce 
and  tlio  study  of  facts  an  the  condition  of  suc- 
cessful research  into  moral  and  physical  lawi, 
FERGUSON.  JAMsa,  a  Sootoh  ezperimeatil 
philuiH>pher  MM  ifltroBomer,  bora  near  Keitb 
in  Banflshire  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  1 776. 
Ue  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  when  only  7  or 
8  years  old  his  attention  was  turned  to  the 
study  of  mechanics  by  seeing  bia  latber  me  n 
beam  for  a  lever,  and  a  prop  for  a  Ibleram.  Heoe* 
oupied  himself  with  drawing  diagrMin^  and  con- 
atroeting  mo<lols  till  be  understood  some  of  the 
move  remarkable  |iroperties  of  the  mechanical 
powers.  While  employed  in  tending  she^ 
he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  astronom- 
ical knowledge.  His  tasto  for  drawing  was 
also  veiT  decided,  and  he  cultivated  it  with 
aaob  amidai^  that  at  leogtb  lie  beoame  able  to 
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gqfort  hioraelf  by  taking  portraits  during  the 

proeecntion  of  his  studies  at  Edinbargb.  la 
1743  he  removed  to  London.  Iii  1747  he  pub- 
lished his  first  irorkf  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Pbeomnena  of  the  Harvest  Moon and  in  1748 
he  de^Tered  in  the  metropolis  a  oonrse  of  leo- 
tareeoD  experimental  philoftophy  and  astronomy, 
which  were  so  well  received  be  eubsequent- 
ly  repeated  tben  In  moat  of  tiitt  principal  towm 
in  England.  Geotge  III.  settled  on  him  a 
pensiooof  £60«year.  In  1769  be  was  elected 
a  Mhyir  of  the  royal  aooietY,  and  in  1770  a 
ineinkT  of  tljo  Americ^m  philosophioal  society, 
fiia  latter  years  were  mostly  devoted  to  the 
delivery  of  his  leetoreB,  whfoh  bad  beoooM  v«rj 
popnlsr.  The  nuKf  iinportnnt  of  liis  works  are 
^Astronomy  Explained  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Priooiples'*  (4to^  Ixmdon,  1766);  "Lectures 
on  Mechanics,  (fee."  (8vo^  1760);  "An  Easy 
Introduction  to  Astronomy  "  (8vo.,  I76y) ;  and 
an  "Introduction  tO  Electricity"  (8vo.,  1770.) 
Sir  David  Brewster  published  corrertod  edi- 
tions of  bis  "  Lectorea  "  and  "  Astronomy  "  in 
1805  and  1811. 

FERGUSON,  Saxttbl,  an  Irish  poet  and  prose 
writer,  born  iu  Bolfaat  in  1810,  His  first  writ- 
inp^  among  which  was  "  Willy  Gallilaud," 
verepablished  in  tho  'MJlster  Magazine."  In 
Feb.  1832,  his  ballad,  the  "  Forging  of  the  An- 
chor," «{>pear€jd  in  "  BIackwo(^,"  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  **  Noctes."  It  is  perhaps  his 
tnest  composition.  He  continned  to  write  for 
'  b'  kwood,"  and  in  1884  became  connected 
with  the  **IhibUn  University  Maganne,"  which 
he  afterward  ibr  a  tfane  conducted.  His  aim  to 
derate  the  standard  of  Irish  literature  and  to 
R^ve  the  carioatnristaof  Irish  life  ^ipeara  in 
Ml  |*Hibend«B  liigfitsP  EntettainmentB  **  (re- 
published  in  Now  York,  1857),  and  in  his  papers 
00  Uardiman'a  ocdlection  of  Irish  minsttWr 
(18S4).  HewniMlledtotb0bftrinl888,ana 
continnes  to  practise  bis  profession  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the   Dublin  University  Magazine." 

FEBGUSSON;  Javn,  a  Britbh  architeet  nnd 
^ter  on  art,  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1808. 
iio  was  educated  &t  tho  high  school  of  £din- 
Inrgh,  and  after  several  years'  experience  fn  s 
cotiniinf^  house  in  Ilolland  and  England,  "went 
ia  1829  to  India,  where  for  10  years  ho  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Hetuming 
to  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
ut  and  literature.  Dnriog  bis  residence  in 
ladia  he  had  taken  great  faitereat  In  the  ancient 
architectural  remains,  and  among  tho  fruits 
•f  his  observations  was  a  description  of  tho 
rock-cut  temples  of  Hindostan,  with  illustrations 
by  himself  (184d),and*' Picturesque  Illustrations 
•f  Ancient  Architecture  in  liindostan"  (1847- 
%.  In  1847  he  published  "  Ancient  Topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,"  in  which  be  undertook  to 
Aowthat  the  buildlnp^  known  as  the  mosque  of 
Otnnr  Li  tho  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1849  appeared  the  lat  volume  of  his  "  Historical 
Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  and 
Art,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Archi- 
tecture^" wbicb  was  succeeded  by  tbe  "IUaa> 
vol-  Tn.— 80 
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XxiluA  Btndbook  of  Architcctnro"  (ISSS),  m 
tho  preparation  of  which  ho  u^t  1  the  materials 
already  collected  for  tho  Buccecximg  v(dume8  of 
the  former  work.  In  these  works  be^Ttan  oom* 
plete  survey  of  Uie  architectural  monuments  of 
the  chief  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  offers  many  suggestions  of  groat  practical 
value.  His  "  Palaces  of  Nineveb  and  PersepoUs 
B«8to«d*'  (1851),  published  while  Mr.  Layard'a 
excavations  were  proceeding,  exhibits  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  arebiteotnre  of  tbe  As- 
qrrittn  and  Peniua;  and  npon  the  mbaequent 
establishment  of  the  crystal  pnlaoe  at  Sydenham, 
of  wbicb  be  was  the  general  manager  for  sonw 
time  after  Ita  opening,  he  personally  superin- 
tended  the  arrangement  of  the  Assyrian  court. 
His  attention  had  been  drawn  in  Lidia  to  the 
use  and  application  of  earlliwmto  !n  medm 
fortifications,  and  he  proposed  tlio  KnVistitTition 
of  circular  forms  for  angles  and  bastions,  and 
of  earthworks  for  masonry.  On  tliis  Ml||MklM 
has  also  published  tho  Peril  of  Porlaaioatbi'' 
and  "  Portsmouth  Protected." 

FERISHTAH,  Mohammxd  Oasim,  a  Pernan 
historian  of  India,  horn  in  Asterabad,  near  the 
Caspian  sea,  in  1570,  died  iu  16H.  Ilis  father 
left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  India,  where 
he  settled  in  tho  Deccan  as  instructor  to  the  son 
of  the  reigning  prince.  Tho  young  Ferishtab 
was  advanced -to  honors  at  court,  and  after  the 
civil  commotions  and  changes  of  government  in 
the  province  in  which  be  bad  lived,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  in  Bejapore, 
where  bepaased  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  and 
wrote  bfa  nMorf.  This  work,  em  of  Ibe  moel 
authoritative  of  oriental  histories,  was  publish- 
ed in  1606,  oontiuns  all  the  facta  wbnh  the  an- 
ther decnied  worthy  to  eKtreoi  IhNn  more  llini 
80  older  histories,  and  is  still  in  India  tho  most 
Dopnlar  butory  of  the  country.  The  introdue- 
mn  gives  a  brief  eoeoant  of  India  prior  to  the 
}tfohnrr;mcdnn  conquest,  and  then  follows  in  12 
books  a  history  of  tlte  kings  of  U)e  difEin^ 
provinces,  and  of  the  European  aatUeni  At  tlie 
conclusion  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  ge- 
ography, dimate,  and  other  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  After  haviM  been  sev- 
eral times  partially  translated  into  English,  tho 
whole  work,  with  the  exception  of  some  passages 
which  have  been  since  discovered,  was  puUieo- 
ed  in  Loudon  in  1829  by  Col.  John  Briggs, 
under  the  title  of  tho  "  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  ol  the  Mohamme<lnn  Power  in  India, 
from  its  commencement  in  1000  to  1620."  OoL 
Brigga  also  publidied  an  edition  in  Persian  at 
Bombav  in  1831. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  ^Ireland, 
province  of  Ulster ;  greatest  length  from  H".  W. 
to  8.  E.  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  2G  m. ;  area, 
714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 116,007.  It  lies  almost 
wholly  in  ttie  basin  of  Xongh  Ene^  which  di- 
vides it  lengthwise  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions^ and  is  itself  composed  of  two  lakes,  con- 
neoCed  by  a  Aort  river.  Its  "W.  part,  on  the 
borders  of  the  counties  of  Lcitritn  and  Cavan,  is 
moontainoua,  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  di- 
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Tendfied  hj  steep  hilla.  The  soil  is  M  varied  aa 

tho  surfiice,  but  except  a  w'ulo  belt  in  the  S.  is 
not  reiuarkablj  fertile.  Tho  prodactions  are 
oats,  berley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
bay.  Cattlo  are  bred  on  the  high  grounds,  and 
butter,  eggs,  &c.,  arc  exported.  Limestone, 
marl,  potter's  chiy,  and  small  qnaiitities  of  coal 
•ad  iroo,  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Timbw 
is  mora  alrandrat  than  in  most  Irish  comtkieit 
b;it  is  grown  principally  on  the  large  estates, 
manv  parts  of  the  county  having  a  barren  and 
desolate  appearance.  There  arc  no  important 
manufafitorai|Mid  few  1«ie  towoa;  those  wor- 
thy of  notioe  are  Banialnllen,  iMuakeai  and 
Lowthersto^vn .  T"io  county  rctUM tWO  JlMIII- 
bers  to  the  iiouse  of  commons. 

fermentation;  a  term  applied  to  va- 
rious spontaoeootfiluHiiw  which  tidteplaoe  in 
organ  io  matters  after  life  hii  eeased.  In  these 

changes,  the  f>cr\:rri  ucc  which  in  (LiiJ.Tjilrtit 
on  a  certain  <l«tfree  of  heat  and  molature,  the 
stoaenta  of  the  bodies  enter  into  new  oomUnA- 
tions  among  themselves,  heat  and  gaseoos  mix- 
tures b«ing  eliminated.  Several  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation are  distinguished  by  chemists  rin  l 
the  tendency  of  chemical  science  is  to  refer  to 
this  principle  a  great  varietv  of  chMOkal 
ohsnges.  Formerly  *iiih-  1  kinds  of  fennenta- 
tiOQ  were  re<»)f?ni£ed,  viz.;  the  vinous,  panary, 
acetms,  and  putrefactive;  and  eomo  chemists 
atiU  admit  but  8.  ooiitting  the  aaoood  named. 
The  prooeas  la  indaowl  Snan  aqaeoatadQtioaof 
suitable  temperature  by  tho  presence  of  a  nitro- 
genous organic  body,  which  it  is  believed  must 
itself  be  in  a  state  of  change  or  decay.  Teast 
or  leavan  is  n  familiar  example  of  this  anbataaoa) 
odled  the  Ibrmaat.  TIte  principle  baa  beea 
variously  explained  by  ditferent  authorities. 
Kitscherlioh  refers  it  tt)  a  vegetable  production, 
•sd  in  the  case  of  putrefaction  to  the  action  of 
•  eertaia  apedea  of  infusoria.  Berzelioa  and 
others  soppoaa  that  fermentation  la  prodooed 
by  catalysis,  tlie  mere  presence  or  contact  of 
(he  ferment  being  sufficient  to  prodnoe  the 
phenomena  in  the  other  bodies,  without  itsdf 
oontribuiing  its  own  elements  to  the  new  com- 
pound. Ivicbig  suppo*K!3  that  tho  cliomical 
change  taking  place  in  tho  ferment,  which  is  it- 
self in  a  state  of  decomposition  through  the 
oxidirins  action  of  the  air*  ooumnnicates  a 
chomic:!!  or  molecular  movement  to  the  ele- 
ments of  tlie  other  bodies  in  contact,  inducing 
their  rearrangement  in  other  forms.  The  sul^ 
is  iooidentaUv  treated  kmnmenHis  articlea 
in  thia  work,  aira  rebrenea  may  be  made  to 
AcKTic  Aero,  Alcodol,  Brewino,  Catalysis, 
EuKMAOAuiiia,  PoTRSFAonoN,  aod  Yeast. 

FERJfANDO  DE  NORONIIA,  a  group  of 
email  iaknda  in  the  Atlantic  ooeao,  belonging  to 
Brazil,  sitoated  about  SIO  m.  K.  E.  of  Cape  St. 
Rfxiuo ;  lat.  of  S.  E.  extremity  of  tlio  principal 
isUnd,  r  50'  S.,  long,  82*'  28'  W.  Tho  shorca 
of  these  islands  are  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  tho  surf.  Tho 
largest  island,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
inM^y  ia  about  90  m.  mtiremiifatenoe.  Id  it 


• 

is  a  eoideal  monntafai  abont  1,000  fMit  Ugh, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  very  steep,  an;!  <>a 
one  side  overhoogH  its  b.'uae.  It  h  couiposod  of 
phonolitio  rook,  wbtcii  has  been  severed  intoir* 
regolar  oolnmns.  The  whole  island  is  covered 
with  wood,  but  such  is  the  aridity  of  its  climate, 
there  being  sometimes  uo  ndn  for  2  yearn,  that 
vegetable  production  is  verv  limited.  The  isl- 
and contains  2  liarbors,  and  its  ooasts  abound 
with  fish.  It  ia  ui^ed  as  a  ploco  of  biini-^h'Tipnt 
by  Braril,  whoa©  government  maintains  a  gar- 
rison there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  criminals, 
woman  is  permitted  to  land  on  it.  Another 
of  tbeae  islands  la  abont  1  m.  square,  aad  flie 
rest  are  mere  rocky  islets,  separated  fitmi  the 
main  island  by  very  narrow  channels. 

FERNANDO  PO,  an  island  in  the  bight  of 
Biafira,  W.  coast  of  Afi^  about  26  ro.  ftom 
tiie  mnn  faind,  lying  between  lat  8*  19'  and  8* 
17'  N.,  and  long.  8"  2G'  and  6"  57'  E. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  frotn  10,1)00  to  12,000.  It  is  about 
44  m.  long  i^a  l  20  m.  broad.  Hising  in  bold 
precipitous  cliffs  from  the  sea,  its  surface  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  until  in 
Clarenco  Peak,  near  tho  N.  extremity  of  tho 
island,  it  attains  an  altitude  of  10,650  feet.  The 
rocks  are  wholly  of  volcanio  formation.  The 
soil,  which  is  mostly  covcn'd  with  wood,  i'^ 
everywhere  well  watered  und  fertile.  iha 
scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful^ the  lugheatanmmita  and  the  deepeet  valea 
being  alike  adorned  with  loxnriant  vegetation. 
Tho  prlncip.ll  vegetable  products  aro  palms, 
the  magnitiuent  bombaz,  or  silk  cuttoa  tree, 
the  goora  or  stercnluL  a  apedea  of  ebony,  the 
anger  cane,  here  growiw  wild,  and  Tanu^  whiob 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  mbabitanta.  The 
ijiM^t  nuiiii  r  US  quadrupeds  are  antelopes,  mon- 
keys, squirrels,  and  rats.  The  rivers  abound  in 
fish,  bat  are  alao  Infeetad  with  alligators.  The 
climate  was  once  esteemed  aalnbrious,  but  the 
mi^'ority  of  the  Europeans  who  ventu  red  to  settle 
on  the  island  having  been  carried  otT  by  fever, 
the  British  ffarrison  was  witlulrawn  in  1834. 
TIm  coast  is  indented  with  several  creeks  and 
bays,  the  m-vit  f^npncior.i  of  wlucli  is  Maidstone 
bay,  at  the  ^i.  E.  e.vlrcixiity,  where  is  situated 
the  capiud,  Ciarenoetown  (pop.  800  to  900), 
which  was  founded  by  the  British  in  1827,  and 
is  now  oliiefly  Inhabited  by  emancipated  negroea 
from  Sierra  I.cone.  The  aborijrinesof  Fernando 
Po,  called  Edeeyalis,  are  widely  difiereut  in 
appearance  and  langnago  from  the  natives  of 
the  continent  They  are  of  lighter  oomplezion 
and  better  featmwi,  well  made  and  mnscnlar, 
and  in  disposition  brave,  generous,  and  nmiablo. 
Their  dwellings  are  of  very  rude  construction, 
consistiiii^  merely  of  pdm-leaf  mats  tbroWB 
loosely  over  upright  poles.  This  island  WM 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and 
named  after  the  leader  of  tho  expedition.  In. 
1778  it  was  ceded  to  tlie  Spaiiiard!^  who  at- 
tempted to  colonize  it,  but  were  repelled  by  tbo 
natives.  In  1827  Spain  permitted  it  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  ttie  British,  who  soon  abandoned  it 
oo  aoooont  of  its  inaalabritgr;  liBoe  wUieb  pe* 
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riod  the  Spaniards  liavf  i  i;  I'n  cinimed  It  Mid 
changed  ita  naino  to  Puerto  do  Isabel. 

EERXrET,  or  Fbrkbx,  a  French  town  in  the 
dcpnrtment  of  Ain,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land, at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  about  5 
m.  from  Geneva.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  tli  ' 
Haguenots  daring  the  era  of  religions  persecu- 
tion in  France,  and  was  for  20  years  the  residence 
of  Voltaire.  When  he  bought  the  land,  aboat 
1758,  Femoj  iras  a  miserable  hamlet,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  hovels.  By  his  eaertions  it  became 
ft  pnMperow  town,  with  nearij  1,000  inhab- 
itoata.  B.0  drainM  and  caltlvatM  tin  a^Ment 
grounds,  and  caused  Geneva  watchmakers  and 
other  industrious  artisans  to  settle  there,  while 
the  constant  concoarso  of  yisiUsn  tnd  travellers 
contributed  to  enhance  the  ceneral  prosperity. 
The  death  of  Voltaire  proved  disastrous  to  the 
industry  of  the  place,  tiic  persons  cmplo_ved  in 
^e  manidacture  of  watches  being  reduced  from 
SOO  to  aboat  900;  Init  the  inhabitants  still  cher- 
ish the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and 
admirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to 
Fcrney.  The  chateau  in  which  he  lived  has 
undergone  many  alterations,  so  that  but  few 
relics  of  him  remain.  His  long  eane;,  Ms  seat, 
hU  silver  inkstand,  one  of  his  w5p?,  his  cap  of 
wJiitc  satin  embroidered  with  gt>ld,  his  MS. 
correspondence  with  Frederic  the  Great,  and  the 
library- of  hb  last  aecretary  Vagni^re^  are  all 
tlie  eariodtles  whieti  are  left  for  the  inspeetfon 
of  visitors.  Adjoininf;  the  cliatean  are  two 
siu.'dl  cditicc^:,  one  the  tiiexitre  and  the  other  the 
churcli  huilt  by  the  philosopher.  Upon  the 
porch  of  the  latter  la  the  fuUowing  inscnptioik; 
xVo  erexit  Vottarmf.  In  firont  <?  tha  oUtsaa 
is  the  mausoleum  wliich  he  had  iMdIt "With  the 
utmost  attention  to  artistic  ezecntion. 

FERNS  (Jiliee*,  Jnaiea),  commonly  herba* 
ceotis  ])lants,  with  permanent  root-like  stems, 
buried  under  the  soil,  and  emitting  fibres  from 
their  surfaces,  creeping  over  the  surrounding 
olyeots,  such  as  the  stetns  of  other  plants  or  their 
roots,  or' between  the  erevioes  of  raelcB,  and 
producing:  from  their  extremities  a  sncoosision 
of  new  loaves  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes 
the  stem  assumes  an  upright  position,  elon- 
gating into  a  simple  tnink|  and  riiiing  to 
the  height  of  60  or  60  ftet,  beoominif  thea 
the  most  pi^^ntio  of  the  acrogens  or  flower- 
less  plants,  approaching  the  palms  through 
the  eycadmrn,  and  vieing  with  them  in  beau- 
tj^  Theae  tr««  ferns  Are  chiefly  to  be  met 
'wlA  tn  the  torrid  zone,  and  there  only  are  they 
found  in  iilm  lance.  Indeed,  it  li  n^  been  thonght 
that  they  \n  l  e  confined  to  the  equatorial  re- 
cions,  hut  Mertens  found  them  of  80  feet  tn 
height  near  Japan,  in  lut.  28°.  R.  Brown  speaks 
of  arboresicent  ferns  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Van  Itiemen's  Land,  and  even  at  Dusky  bay 
in  New  Zealand,  near  lat.  46".  The  interior  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  ferns  oomilsts  of  a  eellnlar 
substance,  which  often  disappears,  and  among 
■whicli  bundle!*  of  filir(»-vascular  tissues  are  some- 
times mixed;  beyond  the  cellular  centn?  lies  a 
soce  of  woody  plates,  much  folded  and  phiited. 


which  communlcafo  v,  it!t  flio  f  n'ofiilJcs  of  the 
leav^,  and  which  commonly  present  a  horse- 
shoe appearance  when  cut  across.  Each  of  these 
woody  plates  is  soft  in  the  interior,  wherp  the 
texture  principally  consists  of  scalarifonn  and 
l>itted  vessels  and  colls ;  the  whole  covered  with 
a  hard  oellalar  integnment,  which  serves  in- 
stead of  baric.  The  tmnks  asem  always  to  pro> 
dnce  roots  in  gjeat  abundance  from  their  surface, 
even  when  elevated  in  the  air,  clothing  them,  es- 
pecially near  the  ground,  with  a  thick  matting, 
and  affording  ample  means  of  nntriUoo,  and  per- 
haps oome  kind  oiPproteetloQ.  Th«  same  genenl 
structure  n-^  tliat  of  the  tree  ferns  may  be  porn 
in  the  herbaceous  species,  such  as  are  common 
in  temperate  and  boreal  rq^ons.  The  leaves  of 
the  fema  are  called  ftoods^  and  are  inserted 
upon  the  stem  by  an  angdar  base;  tiiey  are 
often  of  c  I -i  1  rable  size,  and  are  cnt  into  re- 
peated divisioua  called  pinna.  Each  leaf  and 
leaflet  (pinTia)  is  penetrated  by  veins,  and  so 
diverse  are  these  that  a  kind  of  natural  arrange- 
roent  of  genera  has  been  based  upon  the  charac- 
ters. Upon  the  back  f  f  tfm  fn  nd  are  special 
organs  for  propagation,  called  sporanaia^  or  in- 
accurately Irnit  dots.  These  are  at  nrst  gener- 
ated nnder  the  epidermis,  which  is  separated 
and  borne  upward  to  protect  the  sporangia. 
This  scale  of  epidermis  becomes  the  indutium. 
When  fully  ripe»  the  iodudum  falls  away  and 
leaves  the  sporanglnni  more  w  less  exposedL 
The  sporangia  assume  a  variety  of  forms, 
whcrebygeneraarodetermined.  Alarpe number 
of  ferns  belong  to  the  sub  rdc  r  hohjjm.Uaetm, 
of  which  the  rock  linn  (polypodium  vulffmnf 
Utan,)  may  be  taken  as  a  nunltiar  type.  In 
this  plant  we  noti  ri  -indod,  brown  or  cin- 
namon>colored  dots,  situatetl  in  rows  upon 
the  ba4^  of  the  leaf.  On  re  mo  vine;  the  in- 
dnsium,  numerous  elastic  rings,  filled  with 
round,  seed-like  bodies,  will  be  seen,  whieh  are 
a  Bort  of  buds  or  bulbs  from  which  new  planta 
are  to  issue.  In  the  $ooUn>endrivm,  instead  of 
rounded  dots,  tiie  indnsium  covers  rumerooa 
obliquely  transverse  lines  of  sporahgia.  In  the 
maiden's  liair  {aAiantum  pedatum.  Linn.),  the 
edj:e  of  e.ach  leaflet  seems  to  bo  turned  over, 
and  covers  the  sporangia  beneath;  and  the  same 
arrangement  ooears  in  the  brake  (pteru.  Linn.). 
Such  as  these  arc  called  dorsiferous  fcm««,  in 
distinction  from  the  adder's  tongue  {&phio<}lo»sum 
miigattmy  Linn.),  where  the  spore  case^  or 
aponmgia,  having  two  valves,  are  ootlected  into 
a  spike  formed  out  of  ^  aides  of  a  contraclad 
frond,  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic  rinj?.  The 
spores  themselves  resemble  fine  powder,  inatead 
of  conspicuous  seed-like  dust.  The  alastio  rings 
are  also  wanting  in  the  danmnnn  ftropioal 
forms),  whose  spore  cases  are  sank  within,  or 
rarely  seated  upon  the  back  of  the  l^ets.  As 
the  Increase  and  normal  propagation  of  the 
ferns  is  through  these  spons,  aoma  brief  account 
of  the  mod''  w'W  bo  proper.  In  soTOO  species^  it 
may  bo  remiu  ki  1,  bulbs  and  even  viviparooa 
offsets  are  produced  on  tlie  fronds;  yet  these 
are  exoepUoual  cases.  The  spore,  Ming  upon 
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tbe  sorfiuse  of  tbe  moist  earth,  deTelop«  in  a  few 
'mtM  into  a  small,  tender,  salhdar,  leaf-liko 
otyn  called  tbe  protkmUm*  or  fnmiiryfi,  I'bia 
H^fffly  deydope  itself,  until  two  Aitiiiet,  iman 

bodies,  which  represent  the  flower,  malte  tliclr 
aweonooe  in  diti'erent  parts  of  the  surface, 
idler  a  while  one  or  more  of  those  alter  in 
appearance  mid  size,  and  tender  roots  are 
found  to  issue  from  benefilh.  The  proembryo 
now  disappears,  leaving  only  one  or  more  of 
these  points  attached  by  roots  to  the  soil  These 
we  the  yoang  forms  of  the  ferns,  and  are  ihw 
germinated  and  growing  bods,  baring  an  axis 
or  future  stem  and  root«i.  From  thisdlminntire 
bad  the  fronds  spring;  and  growing  rapidly, 
tbej  help  to  develop  the  axis  or  stem,  to  mol^ 

riy  ilM  root^  and  maintain  the  life  of  the  plant, 
n  a  few  years  tlio  young  plants  make  strong 
and  efficient  organs,  aiid  the  fronds  now  having 
grown  to  proper  size  begin  to  show  by  tbe  ap- 
peanaee  of  the  induiom  that  the  seed  oaaee 
ire  being  formed,  when  the  proeeae  goea  on  ae 
before. — Ttio  value  of  tlie  ferns  is  chiefly  me- 
dicinal. The  leavi^  generally  contain  a  tliiok, 
•ftllngent  mucilage  with  a  little  aroma,  and  are 
considered  lenitive  and  pectoral.  Some  Pern- 
▼ian  species  are  said  to  have  solvent,  deobstru- 
ent,  sudorific,  and  anti-rlicuiuntic  properties. 
Some  of  the  stems  or  root  stocks  of  ferns  are 
eaten  by  ewine.  The  aborigines  eat  the  roots 
of  a  Tasmanian  forn,  after  roa?-^inr-  if.  Thn 
common  brake  (pteris  aquilina,  Liuii.j  untl  a 
species  of  a*})idium  liavo  been  used  in  mak- 
ing beer,  and  A,,fiUa  mat  has  been  employed  aa 
•  Mhalinte  Ibr  tea.  Some  tropical  ferae  eon- 
tnn  a  fmjrrant  aromn,  n^c cl  in  scenting  cocoa- 
sntoih  Tbe  ferns  are  all  beautiful,  and  many 
are  of  ezqaisite  proportions;  and  as  omanmitil 
plants  for  the  garden  or  greenhoose,  th«j  are 
vnaorpaased;  molitore,  made^  and  a  nmform 
temperature  being  the  diief  reqnlaltea  in  their 
onltivation. 

FEROZEPOOR,  a  district  of  Sirhind,  British 
India,  forming  part  of  the  Ci^Sutlej  territories, 
and  eroased  by  the  parallel  of  30'  45'  N.  lat, 
and  the  meridian  of  75^  E.  long.  Its  bounda- 
riea,  area^  and  population  are  imperfectly  known, 
hot  the  last  is  said  to  be  very  scattered.  Kot 
more  than  port  of  the  district  is  cultivated, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  to- 
tiiWy  unproductive;  but  several  mined  towns 
and  villages  indicate  a  former  state  of  proeperity, 
and  it  ia  again  rising  into  importaaee.  It  pa»- 
,  ed  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  company  in 
1835. — FKRozEitM>B,  a  town  and  fort  of  the 
above  district^  H  m.  from  the  left  bank  the 
SatJej,  79  m.  W.  fh»i  Loodiana,  and  1,181  m. 
N.W.  from  Odeotta;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is 
aorroanded  by  a  ditch  and  a  weak  mud  wall, 
and  is  a  mean,  dirty  place,  bat  an  important 
military  station  for  the  Britiab,  who  hare  made 
many  imprDTements  in  its  appearance.  The 
rains  earmmding  it  show  that  it  was  once  a 
very  large  town.  On  May  18,  1857,  soino  com- 
paoies  of  the  45th  regiment  of  native  ioiantry 
Mmtted  h«i«|  Mtled  n  diliyMttta  part  of  ih» 


fort,  were  joined  by  the  native  guard  inside^ 
and  attempted  to  seize  tlie  magazine.  They 
were  driven  oat  bj  a  handful  of  £aropeana,  and 
after  bnming  and  plondering  the  hangalows, 
moss  hou.scs,  hospitals,  and  church,  dn  ;  imped. 
A  European  regiuieat  was  at  the  station,  poked 
so  badly  that  it  was  able  to  render  no  serviea. 
Two  other  native  regiments  were  disarmed,  one 
of  which  (the  10th  cavalry)  rose  on  Aug.  19, 
killed  several  persons,  and  attempted  to  aeiaa 
the  guns,  but  va9  repulsed  and  dispersed. 

FIOtRAKD,  Anroimc  FsAxgois  CLAuoB,coant, 
a  French  politiciin  mnl  historian,  l»orn  in  Paris, 
July  4,  1751,  difd  tiicre,  Jan.  17,  1825.  At  tho 
ageof  18  years  he  was  admitted  acounsellor  in  tho 
parliament  of  Faria  by  special  diapenaation.  JBo 
left  Pnrie  in  178(»,  and  attaohed  bimNlf  to  tho 

Srinoe  of  Cond6;  and  after  the  death  of  Louis 
LVI.,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  coun- 
eil  of  regency,  lie  returned  to  France  in  1801, 
da?oled  himself  to  literatare^  and  published  n 
work,  on  whieh  he  had  been  long  engaged,  en- 
titled De  Veitjmt  de  Vhittoire,  which  was  a  bold 
defence  of  abtiulute  monarciiy.  Tbe  czar  of 
Russia  sent  the  author  a  flattwing  letter  and  n 
yaluablo  ring.  Ferrand  was  engaged  to  com- 
I)lete  tho  unfinished  **  History  of  the  Anarchy  in 
Poland"  by  Rulhidres;  but  the  police  prevent- 
ed tho  pubUcation  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
belonged  to  the  government  Ferrand  was  ao- 
cused  of  having  changed  tho  manuscript  to  suit 
his  own  ideas.  After  the  restoration  uf  tliO 
Bourbons  lie  was  appointed  ninitter  of  atato 
andpoatmaater-general. 

FERRARAj  tbenorthanunoat  prvrlnee  of  tho 
Papal  States,  Ixiunded  N.  by  the  main  branch 
of  the  Po,  which  divides  it  from  Lombardy,  £. 
by  the  AdriaUo,  S.  by  tho  nrovioces  of  Ravenna 
and  Bologna,  and  W.  by  Modena,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  riYerFlmaro;  area, 
823  sq.  m. ;  j>op.  in  1853.  244,524.  The  surface 
is  flat,  and  m  many  parts  below  the  level  of 
the  Po,  and  protected  from  inundations  by  em- 
bankments along  the  river.  A  considerable 
l)ortion  of  the  E.  part  of  the  province  ia  idmoat 
constantly  under  water.  Tho  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile,  but  the  vast  swamps  render  the^  atmo- 
ephere  more  or  less  unwholeeome,  eepedally  in 
summer.  The  chief  products  nro  prain,  rice, 
flax,  hemp,  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  Extensive 
j)asturc3  favor  tho  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  fish- 
eries are  of  aome  importance.  The  provinoa 
formerly  oonstitoted  the  greater  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  ruled  by  the  house 
of  £i>to  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  to  the 
end  of  the  ICth  century,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Papal  States.  At  the  end  of  the  ISOi 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  formed 
part  first  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  afterward 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  tnitil  1814,  when  it  waa 
restored  to  the  pope,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  between  tho  Po  di  Goro  and  tho 
Po  della  Maestro,  which  was  secured  to  Austria 
by  the  congress  of  Vienn.i,  together  with  tho 
right  of  garrisoniog  the  citadel  of  Ferroro.  The 
SiOfotQO  waa  foiitnad  by  a  papal  legate  or 
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cardiiuil,  and  was  called  ft  kgation,  nntfl  Not. 
ISoO,  when  it  came  under  the  administration  of 
an  inferior  prelate,  and  is  now  a  delegation, 
forming  part  of  the  legation  of  tho  Romagna, 
•nd  divided  into  the  dialriotB  of  Logo  and  Fer- 
im.  Tho  principal  towm,  bedde  the  capital, 
are  Lugo,  Cento,  liagnacavallo,  and  C  )tii  r  cliio, 
Ibe  latter  a  fortified  town  lately  garriaoaed  hy 
on  an  idaiid  in  tii«  midst  cf 
cTt.:n-iva  swamps,  ntnl  noted  for  its  fi-hi.M-loN^ 
which  are  cdebrated  by  Taaao  and  Ariosto. — 
The  capital,  Fbuura,  k  situated  in  a  flat,  nn- 
bnnUhy  country,  mily  aboat  7  feet  above  tho 
kivel  of  the  sea.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velano, 
•a  aim  of  the  Po^alMMit  5  m.  8.  from  the  main 
cbaDnel  of  that  river,  26  m.  from  Bologna, 
BQil  3a  m.  fhmi  Ravenna;  pop.  iti  1856,  82,000, 
comprising  about  2,000  Jews,  who  are  DOt  per- 
mitted to  reside  outside  of  tho  ghetto.  Fer- 
rsra  was  for  a  loug  time  only  a  small  village, 
util  about  the  end  of  the  6t})  century,  when 
it  "ff-M  walled  by  tho  cxarrh  of  Ravcnnn.  Tho 
bi&hoprio  of  Ferrara  dates  from  661,  the 
archbishopric  from  1735.  Under  the  rule  of 
ihp  I'rincos  of  E-ste  the  city  gained  great  irnpor- 
taiitxii,  t;ii»ecially  in  the  IGtli  ccntury,whcn  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  roo;<t  «  k  brated  for 
learning,  poetry,  art>  and  for  the  refinement  and 
splendor  of  itn  aucnl  court.  In  the  15th  century 
it  was  famous  for  it?  .school  of  painting.  In  tho 
aariy  MTt  of  the  16th  oentury  it  gave  an  asylum 
t»  Oafvlii  and  other  religions  rdbnneni.  Gaa> 
rini,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  among 
the  most  illastnous  onuunenU  of  the  court  of 
Anwa.  Th«  dty  had  in  ita  most  prosperona 
era  over  80,000  inhabitants.  It  Btill  retains 
many  vesUgea  of  ita  former  aplendor.  The 
drarabes  eontdn  tm  worioa  of  art,  especially 
tliit  of  the  Campo  tianto,  which  occupies  tho 
site  of  the  old  Certosa  convent.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Panl  waa  consecrated  in  1135,  and  con- 
tni;i«  thr«  tomb  of  Urban  III.  Santa  Maria  del 
Vado  is  the  olde&t  church  of  Ferrnra.  Tiiat 
of  San  Flrancesco  is  famous  for  its  echo,  which 
has  16  reverberations.  Ariosto  was  buried  la 
the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  but  in  1801  hia 
remains  were  removed  to  the  pablio  library. 
Tito  finest  of  the  pala<'f>'!  of  Ferrara  are  the  dia- 
moQd  p^ace^  or  Villa  Creole,  and  the  palace  del 
MagUlro,  where  the  aecademia  Ariostea  holda 
ita  sittings.  In  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  a 
nn&ll  room  on  tlie  giouinl  floor  ii  still  shown 
in  which  Tasm  was  confined  as  a  lunatic  for 
many  years  by  Alfoneo  II.;  and  near  Ferrnra 
fe  the  villa  Jkl  Riguardo,  where  tho  poet  paid 
his  court  to  Eleonora  of  Este.  The  nniversity  of 
Ferrara  was  founded  in  1264,  renovated  in  1402, 
doied  in  1794,  and  reopened  in  1824.  It  was 
again  closed  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
of  lB48-'9,aodt«opened  Nov.  1, 1660,  after  the 
nitetablislinientof  the  papal  anthortty.  IttaoMef' 
ly renown.  (1  a  school  ofjnrisprudence  and  me- 
diae, and  i&  attended  by  200  to  800  students, 
it  eontahia  a  eoHeetion  of  antiquities,  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes  and  900  MS8.,  foinj  i isini: 
tome  of  Qnarini,  .Arioato^  and  Tasac^  and  many 


TaloaUt  «dllioiw  of  the  15th  and  1 6th  eentariM. 

Ferrara  possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
theatres  of  Italy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  many 
charitable  institutions  and  convents.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  castle  flanked  with  tow- 
ers and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was 
formerly  the  palaco  of  tho  dukes  of  Ferrara, 
and  is  now  that  of  the  papal  del^ate.  The 
population  is  diiofly  oolleeted  hi  tiie  ▼idnlty  of 
this  castle,  and  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  town.  The  city  ia  enoloaed  with 
waUa  and  dofended  on  tiie  W.  me  by  the  dtadeL 
Tho  Anstrians  took  pocsfx^Rinn  of  the  whole  city 
in  Aug.  1847,  but  tho  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
December  fouowiog,  and  the  Austrian  ooonpap 
tion  remained  confined  to  tlio  citadel  until  July 
14,  lcH«i,  when  tho  city  was  seized  by  tho  Aus- 
trian general,  Prince  Liechtenstein.  On  Feb.  18, 

1849,  it  wf>>'  c>ccni)ied  for  a  short  time  by  Gen. 
Haynau,  wiio  nuposed  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
contribution  of 200,000  scudi.  In  18(9,  oftertbe 
battle  of  Magenta,  tho  Austrian  forces  withdrew 
from  thecitadel,  when  tlioy  evacuated  oil  the  oth- 
er j^ace.s  they  had  occupied  in  the  Papal  States. 

FEIiKAKA,  rRAKCEsco,  an  Italian  political 
economist,  born  in  Palermo  in  Dec  1810,  be- 
came in  1834  director  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  Sicily,  and  founded  the  GiomaU  di 
ttatistica.  Having  expressed  liberal  political 
opinion.'*,  he  wa.s  imprisoned  in  18+7,  but  re- 
leased in  Uie  following  year.  In  1849  he  waa 
appointed  proftMor  of  polided  eoonooiy  tt  the 
university  of  Turin.  He  still  (1869)  holds  this 
position,  and  among  other  valuable  writings  he 
Baa  published  Fmpt^rtanMa  thW  teemmia  ptfUHett 
(Turin,  1849- '.jni.  His  most  imprir'rint  publi- 
cation u  the  JSibliotem-  deW  economuita^  which 
gives  annndly  biograptiiea  of  eminent  politioal 

eri">nnmr<t".  nnd  selection^;  frrirn  im[«ortnnt  dis- 
quisitions on  the  science,    lio  cumiueuced  it  in 

1850,  and  10  volumes  of  it  had  appeared  in 
1858.  He  ia  A  seakms  advoeate  of  me  trade 
principles. 

FERRARI,  GAFDExno.  a  painter  of  the  Hl- 
ktneie  flchool,  born  in  Yaidnggla  in  14*^4,  died 
in  Milan  in  1550.  His  principal  works  are  illus- 
traUve  of  the  story  of  creation  and  of  the  earlr 
events  of  Chriotinnif  y,  and  are  found  in  the  gal- 
leries and  churciies  ot  Lombardy.  Ho  was  also 
ftacnlpt^^r,  architect,  mathematician,  and  poeL 

FERRAKT,  Grcsarps,  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  author,  bom  in  Milan  about  1811.  Toward 
1831  he  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  in  the 
nniversity  of  Pavia,  but  devoted  himself  Ui 
literature,  and  became  intimate  with  the  pM* 
losopher  RoroagnoM,  of  whoso  views  he  publish- 
ed in  1886  an  intcreatiog  aoooant  in  the.AMta- 
Uea  fiUiUana.  In  the  eame  year  appeared  hii 
rorjipU'to  edition  of  tlif  workn  of  rojiririted 
in  1858,  in  MiUn,  in  the  ooUectiou  of  itaUaa 
elaaslea.  In  1887  he  reptired  to  France,  and 
p  i'  lislied  in  1839  Vico  et  ritah'e  (\n  French), 
which  gives  a  succinct  account  of  Vicu's  in- 
flnenee  on  the  Italian  mind,  and  of  the  relatioa 
betwrrn  his  theories  and  those  of  modern  phi- 
loeopherB.  He  also  wrote  a  aeries  of  articles  on^ 
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popalar  ItaillMi  antbon  fn  the  Amm  A*  imf 

momltfj  which  invoh  rfl  him  in  a  controversy 
with  M.  Libri.  la  1840  he  became  nrofoaaor  of 
philosophy  at  the  college  of  Roenefort,  and 
nfVprwnrd  Strasbourg,  where  ho  took  the 
place  of  the  abbu  BuuUio.  lie  was  vehe- 
mentlj  opposed  by  the  Oatbdio  mrtgr,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  having  advocated  oommuniBtio 
theories.  But  this  charge  vras  ooly  foanded 
upon  the  <  i: I  i  nstance  that  be  had  translated 
a  passA^  of  Plato  on  tboso  «nl)it»rt<,  and  ex- 
plained it  to  ]m  pupils.  Ho  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet to  vindicato  liiinself  {Idiei  fur  la  poli- 
tique de  Pluton  ct  iTArUtote^  1842),  bat  could 
not  regain  his  professorship.  In  1847  bo  publish- 
ed his  .£SMai  »ur  U  prineipe  ct  U$  limitet  ds  la 
philotophU  de  Vhktoire.  After  the  revolotion 
of  Feb.  24,  1S4S,  bo  was  reinstated  in  his  office 
at  Strasbourg,  but  the  dislike  of  the  French 
clergy  followed  him  there,  and  to  Bourges. 
whither  he  removed  at  the  end  of  1848,  ana 
they  eventually  sncceeded  in  procuring  his  dis- 
misMl  rJaoe  13, 1849).  He  haa  written  many 
workt  in  Fkwneh  ana  In  Itallaa,  the  xnoit  im« 
portant  of  which  is  bis  JTlsUnrc  di'$  rholutions 
dltaUe^  ou  Gue{f!a  et  QibeliM  (4  vols.,  PariS| 

FERin'TRA,  Antonio,  the  reformer  of  tbo 
oattoual  potitry  of  Fortug^  born  in  Lisbon  in 
19S8,  died  thw»  of  the  plague  f  n  1569.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Camocng,  and  perfected  tbo 
elegiac  and  epistolary  stylo  already  introdoced 
with  moeeas  by  8a  de  Miranda.  lie  enriched 
Portugaese  poetry  with  the  epithalamium,  the 
epigram,  ode,  and  tragedy,  and  the  indaence 
which  he  exerted  in  kiudling  a  love  for  classical 
»choIa!-^!iip  caused  liim  to  be  called  the  Horace 
of  Foriugal.  His  Poemtu  Lu$itaMt,  which  are 
diltiiigubhed  by  remarkable  purity  of  langtiago, 
appeared  in  1598,  and  his  complete  works  in 
1771.  His  best  couiedv  is  Comfdia  do  Cioso 
(the  ^'Jealous  Man"),  and  his  masterpiece  is  the 
tragedy  of  Inei  de  Cattro.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  ap- 
peared in  1825. 

FERKET,  a  oamivoroua  digitigrade  aaimal, 
helungitig  to  the  weasel  ftiinUy,  and  the  genua 
putorim  (Cuv.).  The  dentition  is:  incisors, 
I;  canines,  molarsi  |:|,  2  above  and  S  bo- 
loir  being  false  molars.  Since  the  time  of  Lte> 
Dssoe  the  ferret  has  been  generally  considered  a 
flouthern  ot  albino  variety  of  the  polecat  {F, 
fmtidm^  Klein),  principally  fhnn  their  prodoo* 
inr:  off-;prinp  toTCtln  r  ;  hut  they  inny  uiore  pro- 
perly be  consid^rud  distinct  s}>eeieji  for  i\m  fol- 
lowing wmmx  the  ferret  is  a  native  of  AfKca 
and  warm  renons,  and  only  exists  in  Europe  in  a 
domesticated  state,  being  very  BcnsiUvo  to  cold, 
and  requiring  the  protection  of  man;  its  aiae  b 
smaller,  its  shape  more  slender,  and  its  scoot 
sharper  than  in  the  polecat;  and  its  habits, 
fboQgh  qnite  as  ssngoinary,  do  not  enable  it  to 
Kve  wild  in  the  woods.  The  length  of  the  fer- 
ret {P./urOy  Linn.)  is  from  12  to  14  inches  from 
nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  latter  being  about  6 
inches  long.  It  is  an  error  to  stippo«e  thai  the 


ftvfet  is  always  wUle^  wMi  pitdc  evM,  as  imIi 

individuals  ore  only  albino  vriri.:t'u--9,  mrh  as  oo- 
cor  in  many  other  animals ;  the  general  color  ia 
an  irregolar  uixtnre  of  yellow  and  black,  the 
fur  being  lon^  nnd  fini^  with  an  under;gr©wth 
of  cinereous  woolly  hair  j  the  yellowest  aninials 
are  most  subject  to  albmism.   Both  sexes  are 
alike  in  color,  but  the  male  is  the  lartjer,  being 
about  S  inches  high  at  the  shoulder  and  4  at  the 
sacrum.  Though  ranked  as  a  domesticated  ani- 
mal, nnd  employed  by  man  to  hunt  mM  it-^  m-l 
rats,  it  IS  lar  from  docile  or  geoiie,  ami  never 
seems  to  have  any  affection  for  those  who  fiaed 
and  take  caro  of  it  According  to  Strabo  it  was 
introduced  from  northern  Africa  into  Spain, 
whence  it  has  spread  over  Europe.    In  its  nat- 
ural condition  it  has  the  habits  of  the  polecat 
and  weasels,  snckine  the  blood  of  small  quad- 
rupeds and  binls,  and  devouring  eggs;  it  i?*  noc- 
turnal, sleepiog  nearly  all  d^ ;  in  captivity  it  is 
fed  on  hmd  and  rauk  and  raw  meat.   It  pro- 
duces  young  twice  a  year,  and  from  5  to  8  at  a 
time ;  sestation  is  about  6  weeks,  and  the  jowue 
are  said  by  F.  Oovler  to  he  horn  hairteaa,  ana 
with  closed  eyes,  and  to  be  frequently  devoured 
hj  tlie  mother.  Its  natural  enmity  to  the  nif 
Mt  has  been  taken  adranti^  of  by  roan,  who 
trains  it  to  enter  tbo  burrows  of  these  anin::.'^, 
and  to  drive  them  oat  into  nets  spread  over  Uie 
entrance;  the  ferret  is  mnzded to  preveBt  Its 
inlling  the  rabbi!-,  nt!irrv:ise  it  is  oelievcd  it 
would  suck  their  l)lood,  and  go  to  sleep  in  the 
burrow.   It  will  also  SOOn  rid  a  house  of  mts 
and  mice-    For  these  reasons  the  ferret  is  cared 
for  by  man,  without  whose  aid  it  would  not 
survive  in  Kiirtipe;  it  is  therdbfO  carefully  bred 
in  captivity,  and  sometimes  crossed  with  the 
t>ol©eat,  which  is  supposetl  to  increase  its  ferocity. 
The  ferret  is  easily  irritated,  and  then  emits  a 
f  t  vong  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  generally  bolicred 
thai-  the  ferrets  kill  by  sucking  the  bItKK]  of 
their  victims,  aiming  at  tlie  jugular  vein  or  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck ;  but  the  rapidity  of 
the  death  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  so  long  a 
process  as  this.    Experiments  have  .shown  that 
the  ferret  often  inflicts  but  a  single  wound, 
which  Is  almost  instantly  fatal,  and  frequently 
itnmcdiately  disengages  itself  from  tl»e  bixJy  of 
its  victim  to  attack  and  kill  another  in  a  similar 
manner;  the  aim|de  woond  Is  In  the  aide  of  tiis 
neck,  under  or  behind  the  ear,  and  may  or  may 
not  pierce  the  large  bloodvessels;  the  canines 
enter  the  spinal  cord  between  the  aknll  and  the 
first  vertebra  of  ti  e  neck,  destroying  its  vic- 
tim by  the  same  process  as  the  ball<4flihtcr  with 
his  keen  sword,  or  the  Odhan  eieoatraoer  with 
the  rtcel  point  of  the  garrot'-',  maTcin.:  neither 
a  lacerated  nor  a  confused  wound,  but  peoe- 
trating  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  vcff 
centre  of  life,  and  in.stantly  firrc^tiug  the  ap- 
tiou  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscle^  and 
at  once  destroying  consciousness  sensaticHi, 
and  motion.    This  is  one  of  manv  in^^tnnces  in 
which  tho  instinct  of  animals  iiits  auticipated 
fha  alow  deductions  of  science.     The  truth 

aeena  to  be  that  when  the  animal  is  of  sssal 
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ihtifH  U  killed  by  the  ferret  by  wounding  th« 
npper  part  of  the  spinal  cord ;  but  that  when 
it  is  of  superior  aza  and  strength,  the  ferret 
Mine  it  wnerever  it  can,  prodncing  death  by 
loss  of  blood,  pain,  nrr!  cxltnn^timi  of  strength. 
After  the  animal  is  duud,  ilic  iciTct,  like  otlier 
weasels,  do  doubt  sucks  its  blood,  though  the 
statement  generally  made  in  works  on  natural 
histoty,  fh>m  Buffon  to  F.  Cnvier  and  GeoflBroy 
St.  Hilaire,  that  the  death  is  unifonnljoanaed 
ia  this  manner,  is  certainly  untrue. 

FERIUER,  Mast,  a  Scottish  novelist,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  ahout  1782,  died  there  in  Nov. 

Her  works,  all  published  anonymously, 
we:  '^Marriage"  (1818);  **The  InherHaiuie** 
(ISWV,  **  Destiny,  or  tho  Chiefs  Danghter" 
(1881).  She  pouMsed  a  rare  ability  for  deline- 
ating natiofftu  eharaoteristics,  genial  wit,  and 
a  qiiiek  setiso  of  tho  ludicrous.  Sir  Walter 
Bcott  pays  a  tribute  to  Iter  talent  at  the  condo- 
rion  or  Ms  Legend  of  Montrose."  She  was  hit 
frcqncnt  gaest  at  Abbotsford,  and  contrilmtr'd 
by  her  society  to  relievo  the  sadness  which 
d'oiuled  tho  last  days  of  his  life. 

FERRO,  or  IIiekro,  tho  most  westerly  and 
smallest  of  the  Canary  i&laudji,  in  kt.  27''  40' 
Ke,  long.  18^  W. ;  length,  18m.;  breadth,  9  m. ; 
aren.  100  sq.  in. ;  pop.  4,337.  Tlie  ancient  ge- 
o^^rapliers  supposed  thh  to  be  tha  westernmost 
point  of  the  world,  and  drew  through  it  their 
first  meridian,  as  is  still  done  liv  Gerinan  geog- 
raphers, and  others  of  eastern  Kuropowho  fol- 
low them.   Ohief  town,  Yalverde. 

FERRO L,  a  seaport  city  of  Spain,  on  tlio  N. 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  in  the  province 
and  12  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Corunna ;  pop. 
14,286,  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  £u- 
lope.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  protected  on 
the  land  pido  by  formidablo  fortifications.  It 
baa  an  immepse  marine  arsenal,  oovering  nearly 
f4  aerMi,wit]i  abnain  and  dodEi,whioh  are  animg 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  but  are  decaying. 
The  marine  barraoka  afidrd  aocommodation  for 
tiOM  men.  Feml  has  a  Hsw  inairafiustnrei^  bat 
being  a  military  port,  foreign  merchant  vesMla 
are  excluded  from  it.  It  was  bat  a  small  flahinf 
town  prior  to  1T51,  when  its  Ibrtifieationa 
begun  by  Ferdinand  VF.  The  English  failetl  in 
fin  atbick  upon  it  in  1799,  but  it  was  taken  by 
tlie  French  in  1809  and  1823. 

FERRY  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where 
persons,  animals,  or  goods  are  carried  across 
a  river  or  other  water;  but  tho  more  teeh- 
nical  common  law  definition  Is  a  liberty  or 
franchise  so  to  transport  persons  or  things.  It 
on  eaiat  ia  Eqgland  only  by  grant  tma  tiie 
Ung,  or  by  a  prescription  which  supposes  a 
grant;  and  being  granted  and  accepted,  tho 
grantee  is  indictable  if  he  have  not  suitable 
laeans  of  transnort.  In  the  Tnitod  States,  for- 
lies  are  createa  m  well  as  regulated  generally 
by  statutes,  although  there  may  be  ancient  fer- 
liea  resting  on  usage  and  prescription.  The  ter- 
ubd  of  the  ferry  are  at  the  water^s  edge,  and 
■hiftwith  that  if  it  varies;  but  the  owner  has  a 
ti|ht  of  way  to  and  ikom  the  ienj.  Fertymea 


IN  oomnum  carriers,  and  have  tbe  ilgbta  and 

come  under  the  obligations  of  common  carriers. 
Thus,  they  may  determine  (within  reasonable 
limits)  when  and  how  often,  and  upon  what 
terras,  their  boats  shall  cross  tho  wat^r,  and 
what  they  will  transport;  but  all  these  things 
they  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  favorit> 
ism  or  arbitrary  exception.  They  are  liable  for 
all  loss  of  or  inuiry  to  property  in  their  possea* 
sion,  unless  it  be  caused  by  tiro  act  of  God  or 
of  the  public  enemy.  But  this  liability  does 
not  attach  when  persons  or  things  are  coming 
toward  or  going  from  their  boat«,  but  begins  as 
Boon  as  they  are  on  the  boat,  or  on  tbe  alio  or 
flat,  and  ocmttnnea  while  they  are  tiiere.  One 
who  owns  a  Any,  and  employs  persons  to  do 
all  the  labor  and  the  actual  tran^rt,  is  in  law 
the  ftrrymao,  and  liable  aoeordingly.  Bat  if 
he  leases  the  ferry,  reserving  only  liU  rent,  the 
lessee  in  possession,  and  not  the  owner,  is  the 
responalbfe  ftrryinaD;  and  tiiia  ia  trne  even 
if  tho  rent  raienred  be  »  certain  proportion  of 
the  receipts. 

FERSEN,  Axci.,  count,  bom  in  Stockholm 
in  1755,  killed  June  20,  1810.  Ho  was  edu- 
cated chiefly  at  the  military  academy  of  Turin, 
and  entered  the  Swedish  military  service,  hot 
afterward  repaired  to  Versailles,  and  wan  made 
colonel  of  the  roval  regiment  of  Swedes,  a 
famous  body-guard  of  Lonia  XVL  He  served 
in  tho  American  revolutionary  wnr  with  dis- 
tinction, and  was  aide-de-camp  of  llochambcau 
at  Yorktown.  We  find  his  portrait  in  a  group 
of  officers  in  Trumbuirs  picture  of  the  snr> 
render  of  Cornwallis,  in  tbe  rotunda  of  the 
capitol  at  Wasltington ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
received  tbe  badge  of  tbe  Cincinnati  from  the 
hands  of  Washington.  Upon  bte  Totum  to 
France  ho  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Bourbons.  Marie  Antoinette  especially  distin- 
guished him,  and  soandal  waa  not  dow  to  atbib- 
iite  her  favor  to  improper  motives.  In  tho 
memorable  flight  to  Yarennes,  Fonicn  was  the 
dtagnfaed  eoirahmaa  of  the  royal  fugitives. 
Aftor  tlictr  capture  he  eeoaped  to  Prague,  and 
was  employed  by  Gustams  III.  in  furtherii^ 
the  project  of  reinstating  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  France.  He  became  tho  f  norite  of  Charles 
XIU.,  and  his  sister  enjov  ed  iu  an  equal  degree 
the  ftvor  of  the  queen  bat  both  were  nnpo* 
pnlar  with  tho  people.  Fersen  was  made  grand 
marshal  of  tho  kingdom ;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  the  crown  prince,  Christian  Augustas  of 
AnpiiFtcnbur^,  gave  riso  to&uepirion  thntFer'j^^n 
had  jwisoned  him.  A  tumult  occurred  ai  tho 
funeral,  and  while  the  troops  looked  on  with 
indifferenoo,  tho  moh  slowly  tortured  Fersen 
to  death  in  thu  ^reuL  square  of  the  Riddarhus 
in  Stockholm.  The  sister,  disguised  as  a  Dale- 
carlian  girl,  escaped  after  great  peril  across  the 
Baltic.  There  appears  to  be  no  probability 
that  Fersen  was  implicated  in  tho  death  of  tho 
prince ;  hot  tbe  event  is  enveloped  in  protbund 
mystery. 

i'ESCEKNINE  VET^SES,  lie. nflous  poems 
■oog  at  tbe  private  festivals  of  the  auoient  £o- 
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nians,  partlcularlj  at  nuptial  celebrations.  Thej 
di^rived  tb«tr  aame  and  origin  from  Fesoeaniom, 
an  Etruscan  citjr,  wbere  they  seem  to  have 
been  a  rude  dramatic  entertainment  improvised 
in  the  intoxication  of  rustic  festivals.  They 
mm  oompoied  wiUi  the  most  unbounded  li- 
cense, accompanied  with  uncoutli  posturing  and 
dmice^,  and  gave  delight  to  the  yet  savage 
and  untaught  Romans.  The  later  satire  and 
comedy  took  itff  origin  from  them,  and  CatuUua 
introduced  them  into  his  epithalamia ;  but  iu 
attaining  a  better  literary  charaottrtheue  veneB 
bardly  improved  their  morals. 

FESCH,  JosKPH,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  born  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Jan.  8, 17G3, 
died  in  Kome,  Hay  X8, 1839.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Swiat  offioer  in  the  Crmoeae  wrvioe,  and 
half-brother  of  Letizia  Ramolino,  the  motlier 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  piusaing  his 
•tndiea  at  Alz,  in  Prorenee,  lie  reodved  holy 
orders,  and  was  archdeacon  of  the  chapter  of 
^accio  when  the  chapten  were  suppressed  by 
tfao  revoIntSon  of  1789.  In  1708  he  was  exiled 
from  Corsica  w!*?i  tlio  Bonaparte  family,  and 
bcin^  without  rt^ources  renounced  his  ecclesias- 
tical balMt  and  was  appointed  comaimtry  of  war 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  of  -which  hi3  nephew 
Napoleon  held  command,  lie  resumed  his  eo- 
oleriaatkal  functions  when  the  hrst  consul  de- 
termined to  rer-<t  iMi  h  in  Franco  the  Catholic 
worship,  and  was  uciivo  in  tlie  negotiations  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Piu>  wLich  prepared 
for  tlie  concordat  of  July  ITi,  isoi.  TIio  influ- 
ence of  hia  nephew  Rii;i€d.  iiiai  to  the  arch- 
bi:ihoprio  of  Lyons  in  1802,  and  obtained  a 
oardinal's  hat  for  him  in  1803.  As  ambassador 
of  France  at  Rome  in  1804,  after  conducting 
the  negotiations,  he  accompanied  Pius  VIL  on 
lua  way  to  Paris  to  crown  the  emperor.  Many 
oivfl  digniti^  and  emoluments  were  rabse- 

Suently  conferred  upon  him,  but  in  1809  he 
eoUoed  tbo  archbisboprio  of  Parli,  to  whicb 
Vapoloofif  wisliing  to  make  BOtne  one  of  hte 

family  the  he;i'l  df  llu'  FrkMicli  rlMr^'V,  iiDtiiii'iiif- 

«d  him,  Ue  was  president  of  the  council  wlucb 
aat  in  Paria  in  1810,  and  abo  of  the  national 

council  of  1811,  callod  t  i  consider  the  disagree- 
ment between  Napoleon  and  the  holy  see  eon- 
oerning  the  nomination  of  bidiopa.  In  tliAi 
capacity  he  did  not  satisfy  the  emperor,  and 
for  a  time  be  disappeared  from  court;  and  he 
a^rward  adhered  to  the  pope,  greatly  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  nephrTv.  Upon  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  be  retired  to  Home,  but  was  recalled 
to  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ho  lived  in  retirement  in 
Rome,  ills  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  the 
largaitaver  brought  together  by  a  wigle  panoo, 
was  dispersed  after  his  death. 

FESSENDEN,  TuoMAa  GuKKN,  an  American 
antbor  and  journalist  born  in  Walpole,  K.  H  ., 
AprQ  22,  1771,  died  m  Boston,  Nov.  11,  1837. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1796, 
and  studied  law  in  Vermont,  employing  his 
leiuure  hours  in  writing  humorous  poems  for  the 
Walpole  "Farmer's  Weekly  Moseom,"  then 


edited  by  Joseph  Dennie,  and  other  papera. 
One  of  his  poemfl,  "  The  County  Loveri*,'"  was 
very  popular  in  New  England.  In  1801  he  went 
to  E:iL'land  as  the  agent  for  a  newly  invented 
mucbuje,  ihd  failure  ot  which  to  answer  its  pur- 
pose involved  iiim  in  pecuniary  difficnltiWL 
Obliged  to  resort  to  his  pen  for  a  8ubHi>stence, 
be  produced  in  1803  a  poem  in  the  Iludibra.stio 
vein,  entitled  "  Terrible  Tractoradon,"  in  which 
the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  are  advertised, 
and  the  medical  profession  iu  general  h  satir- 
ized. It  was  soooeWol  in  London,  where  it  was 
published  anonvmously,  and  was  attributed  to 
Wolcott,  CKffbrd,  and  others.  It  was  republished 
in  New  York  in  1804,  and  again  in  1806  in  an 
enlarged  form,  under  the  tit^  of  the  Jfiavte 
Philosopher.**  A  third  edition  appeared  toward 
the  close  of  the  author's  life.  Mr.  Fesscnden 
returned  to  America  in  1804|  s^ed  in  Bo*- 
ton,  and  in  1829  eomtneBoed  the  pohBoalion 
of  the  "  New  England  Parmer,"  with  whlcli  he 
remained  connected  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Bfik  He  alsft  edited  the  ^Hortionltnral  Begis- 
ter"and  the  ^(nruial,"andoontribut«l  arti- 
cles OQ  agriculture  and  hortiealture  to  a  varierr 
of  joumak  His  remaining  works  are  OrigbMi 
P  t Miis,"  publ'ished  in  England  and  America, 

l>eniooracy  UnveUed "  (1306),  "  American 
Clerk^  Okunpanioa**  (ISIS),  and  ''Lavaef 
Patents  for  new  Inventions'^ (1822). 

FESSENDEN,  Wiujam  Pitt,  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  Maine,  son  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Fessondoo, 
horn  in  Boscawen,  Merrimack  co..  N.  H.,  Oct. 
10,  IbOG.  He  was  graduated  at  BowdoLn  col- 
lege in  1823,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1827,  opened  an  office  in  Bridgton,  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Me.,  and  in  1829  removed  to  Port- 
land. In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legit* 
lature,  and  though  the  youngest  membw,  ba 
rose  at  once  to  distinction  in  that  body,  both  ss 
a  debater  and  a  legislator.  In  a  debate  on  the 
U.  S.  bonk  the  youthful  orator  di^lay ed  r^- 
malleable  spirit  and  ability.  From  1888  to  18BI 
Mr.  Fessenden  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
bis  prc^eatdon.  in  wiath.  he  TSiy  soon  rose  to 
the  Urat  laak  both  as  aeonnadlor  and  adveeata. 
In  he  wivs  solicited  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  congress,  bnt  dedioed.  In  1839  he 
was  again  ebosen  to  tlie  legisbtare  fbom  Port- 
hin  l.  The  honse  was  largely  dctnocratic.  Mr. 
FciisenUen  was  placed  ou  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee, and  though  a  whig  from  the  flnt,  ant 
always  distinguished  for  uncompromising  as- 
sertion of  his  principles,  he  was  made  chair* 
man  of  the  house  committee  tore^iae  tlie  atatalm 
of  the  state.  Tn  1840  hp;  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  as  the  whig  candidate  for  congrcM^ 
and  was  elected,  ontniBnlng  the  ^tren^'tn  of 
hh  party.  In  congress  he  participated  in  tbo 
current  debates,  and  made  speeches  on  the 
loan  bill^  bankrupt  act,  army  appropriation  bill, 
a^ust  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and 
in  reply  to  Caleb  Gushing  on  Mr.  C.'s  personal 
position.  He  was  nominated  for  reelei  tion  in 
1843,  but  declined,  preferring  to  rsturn  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Meantifna  ba  ia(ii<r- 
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ed  in  the  lopislaturo  of  that  year  tlio  votes  of  tlio 
wbig  partj  ior  a  v«c«at  se&t  iu  the  U,  B.  aeaato. 
la  1845  be  was  agijii  Indnoed,  bj  oonaidflnitioni 
growing  out  of  the  r>o3it1on  of  parties  on  theteiu- 
pennce  anestioni  to  become  a  candidate  for 
llilitataieglai8tiire,towltiehhawaadKM0ii,  aa 
al*o  in  the  puccec<lin^^  year,  when  ho  (lerlitieJ 
toaerre  furth^.   While  a  member  in  1845  he 
igiBn  reeriTed  fbe  votes  of  the  whiga  of  fba 
leid^Jaturo  for  a  scat  in  the  U.  S,  senate.  From 
IU6  to  1B52  he  was  in  privato  life,  devoting 
UnMdf  to  hia  profemon  with  a  constantly  ex- 
tending practice  and  reputation.   During  this 
period  he  was  associated  \%'ith  Daniel  Webster 
in  an  important  eaaa  before  the  sapreme  eomt 
nt  Washington,  involving  a  legal  question  never 
before  discussed  in  that  ooort,  viz. :  how  for  the 
friadalent  acts  of  an  anfltioneer  in  telling  prop- 
erty should  uffeot  the  o\»'ner  of  tho  proj>fTty- 
sold,  he  L>uing  uo  party  to  tlio  fraud.    Mr.  Fcs- 
•tndea  had  to  contend  against  Uie  weight  and 
influence  of  Judge  Story^s  opinion  and  deci- 
non  against  his  client  in  the  court  below.  He 
was  BuccL^sfuI,  and  Judge  Story's  decision  was 
reversed.  Mr.  Fessendea's  argument  on  that  oc- 
casion was  remarkable  for  its  logical  force  and 
lecal  Acutenesn,  and  won  the  hi;,'liest  admiration 
from  the  most  fastidiouajodgea.  Onoe  daring  Uie 
lM*iod  (in  1860)  lb*.  Feasenden  waa  elected  to 
oonzrts!*,  but  his  scat  was  pivcn  to  his  competi- 
tor through  an  error  in  the  returna.  Mr.Fessen- 
den  declined  to  oonteet  the  ease  before  congreM 
from  an  unwillingness  to  serve  in  that  Lody, 
wiiich  he  had  decisivelj  expresse<l  in  advance  to 
the  oonrentiona  of  tito  whig  and  freesoil  par- 
ties, which,  against  hia  wishes,  hiul  insisted  upon 
nominating  hitn.   Ho  was  elected  a  member  of 
tbe  national  convention  which  nominated  Gen. 
Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1848  which  nom- 
inated Gren.  Taylor,  in  which  he  supported  the 
chums  of  ^Ir.  AVcbster;  and  a  TTioniber  of  the 
convention  of  1852,  which  nominated  Gen. 
Scott  He  was  oppc^ed  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  lait 
eeeasion,  and  advocated  Oen.  Scott's  nomination, 
Imt  wasone  of  the  67  who  opposed  and  voted 
KAiUiit  tiie  platform  at  that  time  set  up  by  the 
vhig  party.   In  1858  he  was  again  returned  as 
■BMlier  of  the  state  legislatnre  flrom  Portland, 
ted  Was  chosen  by  ono  branch  (the  senate)  as 
^&  senator.  The  democrata  bad  a  mj\)ori^  in 
Jm  boosa,  and  that  branch  fiiited  to  oonenr  In  the 
election  by  4  votes;  a  concurrent  vote  beincf 
reqaisite  to  a  choice,  no  election  of  senator  was 
•wetadttthataeMion.  Tbe  aamehooM,  though 
yppwd  to  Mr.  Fessendcn  in  politics,  o-ss^^iciated 
nnn  with  tbe  Hon.  Beoel  Williams  in  negotiating 
the  purchase  of  the  large  bodj  of  wUd  landa  of 
HasMchuscltH  lying  in  Maine,  which  was  success- 
folly  acconi  pi  ibjied.  1  n  the  socoeeding  year  (1854) 
Hr.  Fe»^nden  was  agrin  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  was  democratic  in  both  branches, 
jbe  Kansas- Nebraska  question  opertUing  as  a 
oistarbing  element,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now 
chosen  sennt  t  by  both  branches  on  the  first 
nUot  by  a  union  of  the  whigaand  freeaoil  dem- 


ocrats. Tlioagh  be  declined  to  bo  elected 
except  as  a  whigv  thk  event  may  be  said  to 
have  been  tiie  preliminary  step  toward  eetab- 
lishing  the  republican  party  in  Maine,  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  which  new  oi^miaation,  after  the 
aetioB  of  tiie  main  body  of  the  aoothem  whiga 
on  the  Nebra.skft  bill,  Mr.  Fesscnrlcn  wns  ono 
of  the  tirst  to  proclaim  and  advocate,  lie 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Feb.  S8, 1664,  and 
on  the  ni^rht  of  March  8  following,  at  which 
time  the  bill  was  parsed,  delivered  one  of  the 
most  electric  and  effective  speeobea  made  against 
it.  This  effort  established  his  rcptitation  at  once 
as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  ihe  senate.  Of 
hia  anbieqnent  apaecfaea  in  the  senate  the  moat 
important  are  on  a  bill  to  protect  V.  S.  ofhccrs 
(1855) ;  on  onr  relations  with  England,  on  Kan- 
aaa  affairs,  on  tlte  president's  message  (1856); 
on  the  Iowa  senatorial  election  (1857) ;  and  on 
the  Lccomntou  cooistitutioa  (1S58).  Mr.  Fessen- 
den has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
general  debates  and  business  of  the  senate,  be- 
ing a  loading  member  of  the  finance  committee, 
lie  was  reelected  as  U.  8.  senator  for  6  years  in 
1859,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the 
legislatnre,  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
nomination,  it  being  the  first  inatattoe  of  tiM 
kind  in  the  history  of  tbe  state. 

FETff  AH  SHAH,  oalled  before  his  acociiion 
Baba  Koax,  second  king  of  Persia  of  the  Tur- 
oomaa  dynasty  of  the  Kacyars,  bom  about  1763, 
aneeoeded  in  his  nnde  Aga  Mohammed, 
died  in  1834.  In  1803  war  broke  out  between 
Pei-sia  and  linssia  for  the  possession  of  Georgia, 
whoso  mler  had  tranaftmd  hia  allegianee  from  < 
the  fonner  to  the  latter  power.  In  1806  Napo- 
leon offered  F^h  All  his  alliance  and  protection 
in  the  proseention  of  the  war,  and  in  1807  sent 
Gen.  (rardanne  as  ambassador  to  Persia.  Tim 
treaty  of  Tilsit  having,  however,  put  an  end  to 
host  ilit  ies  between  France  and  Russia, the  Persian 
king  abandoned  the  French  alliance  for  that  of 
tiie  English  ;  but  he  was  obliged  in  1813  by  the 
BOcces-ses  of  the  Russians  to  yield  Georgia  to  the 
C7.ar  by  treaty.  In  1821  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Persia  and  the  Ottoman  empire  on  ac- 
count of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  pract  ised 
by  Turkish  functionaries  upon  Persian  pilgrimSi 
and  was  terminated  in  1823  by  a  treaty  firror- 
able  to  Persia.  In  1825  Feth  All.  thinking  to 
profit  by  the  death  of  the  cxar  Alexander,  and 
to  reoonqner  Georgia,  declared  war  agrinst  the 
Knssians ;  but  nrmy  was  vanquished  by 
Gen.  Paakevitch,  and  he  was  forced  in  1828  to 
abandon  Persian  Armenia  to  Rnssia,  and  to 
make  the  Aras  the  bound.ary  of  his  dominions. 
He  amused  himself  in  his  leisare  with  writing 
▼ersea,  and  left  a  eoHeelion  of  odea  and  songs. 

FETIALES,  or  Ftf  tAT.ES,  in  ancient  Rome,  n 
college  of  priests,  consisting  of  20  members  be- 
longing to  the  nooleat  funiiiea,  who  hel<l  ofhoo 

for  life,  with  pov:rr  t  i  fill  vacnndes  in  their 
number,  and  whose  duty  ii  was  to  carry  tlie  com- 
plaints and  grievances  of  the  Roman  iKH>ple  be- 
fore tlio  magistrates  and  rulers  of  (  tfonilincr  cit- 
ies and  tribes,  to  ask  redress,  to  dccioro  iu  case 
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of  refasal  whether  thero  was  sufficient  reason 
for  hostilities,  to  perform  the  religions  rites  of 
warning  tho  oaeniy,  of  deckration  of  war,  and 
of  ratification  of  peace,  fttid  to  watch  over  the 
strict  observance  of  treaties.  This  institntion  is 
believed  to  liave  existed  among  the  people  of 
Etraria.  Its  Introdootion  at  Borne  Is  attributed 
by  somo  to  Nnmo,  by  others  to  Ancns  Mixrtius. 
When  tho  policy  of  Ilomo  became  that  of  contin- 
unl  conquest,  iho  institution  lost  its  iiifluejico, 
Droservingonljitareligiooaeharaotor*  The  term 
liTarionsly  derlintd  IW»m  tihe  Latin  wordf  JUm, 
JkAnt,  ferio,  nnd  fneio,  and  the  Greek  ^lu. 

F£l  iCHiSM,  or  Fetibhisu  (Nigritian  feitieo^ 
a  magic  thing,  from  which  the  Purtugnose  have 
derived  yir>(H><^,  magic),  the  reUcioot  vonhip 
of  materUI  things  (^Btiches)  as  tne  abodea  or 
spirits.  It  h  the  lowest  of  tho  unsystematic 
forrasof  worship  found  among  uncivilized  tribes, 
and  e.Ti-'  -  <  specially  umon^  the  negroes  in 
Africa.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fetiches),  natu- 
ral and  artificial.  Among  the  former  are  cele- 
bratctl  rocks,  particularly  high  mountain  peaka 
where  the  Ughtoing  is  suoposed  to  dwell ;  sin^ 
trees,  and  move  fteqaenUy  whole  forests ;  mukj 
animal  a^  serpents,  ono  of  which  has  its  own 
temple,  where  the  snakes  are  kept  by  priestesses; 
tnaiU,  crocodiles  (with  tho  Ashantecs),  goats, 
sheep,  Ac  Usefulness  and  hurtfulness  seem  to 
have  often  dictated  their  seleedonf  hat  not  al 
ways.  Artificial  fetiches  are  either  public,  pre- 
84irv6d  by  priests,  or  private,  purchasable  from 
them  usually  at  a  very  high  price.  Kings  and 
priDoes  have  laige  oolleotioDs  of  fetictie^  sad 
eiverjfinnily  has  at  least  one.  They*  are  heredf* 
tnry,  and  either  hung  up  in  the  dwellings  or  worn 
on  the  neck  or  else  whore,  and  arc  even  fastened 
on  domestic  animals.  They  are  made  to  resem- 
ble the  bimum  form,  and  the  public  fetiches  are 
sometimes  of  gold  and  very  larse.  Tho  worship- 
pers provide  their  fetiches  Ilbenuly  with  food,  but 
if  tlieir  prayers  are  not  granted  they  frequently 
maltreat  them,  throw  them  away,  or  be«t  them 
tojnc'c?.  T!:cy  li.ivt:  nlso  festi  vh'-'j  ninl  sacrifices. 
For  the  latter  thu  victims  are  oxtj:!,  iwine,  and 
otlier  animals;  but  sometimes,  when  the  royul  and 

{>riestly  power  are  united  in  the  sacrifioer,  orim- 
nals,  prisoners,  or  persons  of  the  lowest  daaaes 
of  t'to  triho  are  i^nmolated.  The  festivals — 
among  which  the  l  am  andAdai  festival  with 
the  Ashariteos,  and  tho  festival  in  honor  of 
KhimavouA,  the  god  or  divine  messenger,  are  «»> 
pecially  ceTebmted— «re  generally  atteDoed  hj 
excess  in  drinking,  tbcft':,  fights,  and  gross  licen- 
tiousae-ss.  The  priest^s  form  a  separate  society, 
With  hereditary  dignity,  property,  and  privt 
Jeges.  They  ]>ave  in  pwUcular  the  right  of  re- 
Cnning  the  staves  who  come  to  them,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  [  rr  ri  t  their  bodies  to  the  fetich. — See 
De  Bruges,  ]>u  eulU  des  dieux  Jetiehea  (Dyon, 
1760),  through  whom  tho  terms  fetich  and  fet- 
ichism  were  introduced  into  the  history  of  reli- 
gious worsliip.  It  must,  however,  be  ob.«icrvcd 
that  the  limits  of  tho  term  fetiohism  have  not 
yet  been  agreed  npon,  as  some  exclode  from  it 
tiM  ironUp  €f  Ansti^  nwoiililB^ 
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FtTIS,  Fbakqois  Josbfb,  a  Belgian  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  bora  Mardi  25,  17M^  in 
Hons,  where  his  father  was  oiganist   He  wan 

intended  for  his  father's  profiMnon,  and  at  the 
ago  of  1 0  years  ho  was  able  to  undertake  an  en- 
gagement as  organist  in  bis  native  town.  After 
taking  lessoos  mm  the  most  eminent  teadMn 
in  Paris,  amopfr  Avhom  was  Boleldieu,  ho  trav- 
elled in  Geritjuuj  and  Italy,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  works  of  tho  great  ma.'^ters  of 
those  oountriea.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  180& 
married  •  rieh  woman,  and  devoted  hlmaslf 
to  a  profound  stndy  of  the  history  of  muk^ 
especially  of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1811, 
a  reverse  of  fortune  obliging  him  to  return  to 
the  praotioe  of  hia  woliBasion,  he  took  the  posi- 
tion of  organist  and  tesoher  mosio  at  Douay, 
and  ill  1818  was  appointed  profeasor  in  tho  con- 
servatory of  Paris.  In  1627  he  founded  tlie  fimt 
^onrud  of  mnsical  criticism  that  had  appeared 
la  France,  entitled  the  Itetue  mtuieale,  which 
was  continued  till  1835.  At  the  some  time  he 
W!is  pursuing  his  researches  upon  the  theory  of 
harmonj,  writing  arttdes  for  various  periodicals, 
and  volnmes  vpoa  the  history  and  cnrioeities  oi 
mnsic,  and  composing  operas  and  pieces  of  sa- 
crcd  music.  In  1832  he  began  his  hii^toricid 
concerts,  which  have  since  foimd  imitators  in 
Germany  and  Eo^aod.  In  1888  the  kmg  of 
Bdi^nm  a|ypointM  him  ehapel  master  and  di- 
rector of  the  royal  conservatory  of  Brussels, 
which  oflSoes  he  still  holds.  Ills  most  success- 
ful opera  was  La  tieilU,  but  his  musical  compo- 
sitions hanre  bean  lem  CavomUy  rsoeived  than 
his  works  on  the  history  of  ms  «rt  Among 
the  most  import  nnt  nf  tlio  latter  was  .^i^ra/fAM 
univerteUe  dcs  viuticifun,  rt  hihliofmphit  glni- 
♦vife  d6  la  mutiqw,  ])receded  by  an  epitome  of 
thehutorpr  of  music  (8  vols.,  BrusselaLl8S5-*44). 
Among  his  more  recent  writings  are  TraiU 
ph  t  de  la  theone  et  de  1*1,  pratique  dc  Pfianiumif, 
eontenant  la  doetrins  de  la  muom  et  cU  VaH 
(Paris,  1888),  and  a  sketch  of  Meyarbeer  In  the 
Sevue  mv'rmporaine  (P:.rii-,  1850). 

FEl  CllUiiES,  Sophie  lie,  baroness,  mistress 
of  the  last  prince  of  Gmde  (Lonis  Henri  Joseph, 
duke  of  Bourbon),  bom  in  tho  isle  of  Wight 
abontmt^dM  hi  England,  Jan.  a,  1841.  Km 
wa.s  the  danghter  of  a  fisherman  named  ri  irke, 
represented  herself  as  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  1  >awes^ 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  for  some  time  an 
aotress ;  bat  the  aooonnts  of  her  life  are  conflict- 
ing untQ  abont  1817,  when  she  beeame  the  mi»> 
tress  of  tlie  princo  of  Condt-.  At  his  instigation 
ehe  married  in  1818  tlie  baron  Adolphe  de  Fcu- 
ch^'res,  who  became  a  member  of  his  household, 
on  which  occasion  the  priuoe  aettled  upon  her 
72,000  francs  per  annum.  In  1823  she  was  di- 
vorced frotn  tlio  baron.  She  exercised  over 
the  weak  mind  of  Cond<^  an  almost  unbonnd- 
ed  influence.  In  1824  he  presented  her  with 
tho  domains  of  Boissy  and  St.  Levi,  and  in  1826 
with  1,000,000  francs,  beside  leavin?  her  2,000,- 
000  by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  30,  1S20.  A  year 
afterward  (Aug.  27, 1830)  the  prince  was  found 
#mmI  in  his  roQiD^  under  ciromnstimoes  wUck 
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fixed  tho  Bospiciooa  of  liis  relatives  upon  the 
baroness,  and  also  npon  Loais  PLilippe;  for  in 
order  to  ingratiato  liorself  with  the  Orleans  fam- 
ily ahe  is  laid  to  have  prerailod  upon  tho  priooe 
to  leqmilh  the  bulk  of  Us  largo  fortune  to  fate 
godson,  the  dake  of  Anmale,  a  dlspositioa  which 
jnat  before  his  death  he  seemed  inclined  to  re- 
Yoke  in  fiivor  of  the  oonnt  of  Chambord.  His 
relativce  eocnied  her  of  liaviag  murdered  the 
prince,  and  Insisted  it|  <  u  a  j  udienl  faiTMtigatioti ; 
tut  noiliing  could  bo  proved  against  her,  and 
the  priDc«'s  death  was  ascribed  to  suicide.  The 
attempts  of  t!io  i^rinco's  relative  to  break  the 
will  were  eqoally  fruitless;  bat  pnblio  opinion 
was  agdnst  the  baroneas,  and  the  trisl  cre- 
ated a  great  scnsatioo.  (See  JIUtoire  eompliU 
du  procit  relat\f  d  la  mort  €t  au  Uttament  dm 
iue  de  Bourbon^  Paris,  1832.)  Bhe  left  her  hn« 
nenae  fortune  to  her  niece,  Mile.  Sophie  Tancc- 
Ton.  The  baron  do  Feucheres  gavo  to  the  hos- 
rtluils  of  Paris  tho  whole  amount  of  llleelUffe 
in  the  property  of  his  £umer  wife. 

FEUDAL  STjSTElf,  the  name  given  to  the 
condition  of  society  that  prevailed  thronghont 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  tlie  uiiddlo 
ages.  Of  its  origin  little  is  known,  and  learned 
nea  have  diffimd  latgelf  on  the  subject,  be- 
CMise  tbey  haTe  inquired  into  fts  history  under 
the  idea  that  it  ■was  from  tho  first  a  system, 
whereas  it  was  long  in  coming  to  maturity, 
liany  of  ita  eondllions  existed  for  several  cen- 
turies in  Europe  anterior  to  its  establishment 
tliore.  Its  germs  were  probably  Asiatic,  and  in 
Asia  it  hxs  outlasted  the  system  established  in 
Europe,  though  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  it 
never  was  so  rally  developed  as  it  came  to  be  in 
the  western  nations.  TIio  countries  in  which 
it  had  the  finucst  existence  were  Frmice,  Ger- 
many, Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  England 
after  the  oonqoes^  and  aeoUand.  Other  £uro- 

nooontiles  were  more  or  Ims  tnflneneed  hf 
it  in  them  it  never  had  the  hold  which  it 
obtained  iu  thorn  we  have  named.  The  cause 
why  the  system  was  so  little  developed  in  Cas- 
tile is  explained  brPrescotL  '*The  nobles,** 
he  says,  "emberkea  with  their  sovereign  In  the 
same  common  enterprise  of  rescuing  their  an- 
cient patrioiony  from  itd  invaders,  felt  entitled 
to  Avide  with  him  the  spoils  of  victory. 
sning  forth  at  the  head  of  their  own  retainers, 
from  their  strongholds  or  castles,  they  were 
Continually  enlarging  tlio  circuit  of  tlieir  terri- 
tories, with  no  other  assistance  than -that  of 
their  own  good  swords.  TfaiaindMiendentnM)de 
of  eiTectitig  their  cnnqnc?!t3  wonla  ap7)car  nnfa- 
vorablo  to  tliu  iutruduciioii  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which,  altliongb  its  existence  in  Castile  is 
clearly  ascertained,  bv  positive  law.  as  well  ae 
usage,  never  prevtHed  to  anything  nice  the  same 
extent  as  it  did  in  tho  sister  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon, and  other  parts  of  Europe."  Tho  system 
grew  np  in  Europe  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  cen- 
tary,  and  was  the  ooosetineoce  of  tliat  atrnggle 
against  harbwism  and  for  etvlliatlon  In  wbldi 
men  nro  constantly  engaged.  It  had,  like  all 
tystems  that  have  lived  fur  any  great  length  of 


time,  a  progresstve  formation.  '*  'N'o  n^al  fact,*' 
says  M.  Guizot,  writing  on  this  suhject,  "  do 
social  state,  makes  its  appearance  complete  and 
at  oooe;  it  ia  Ibnned  stowjy,  anoowsiTeijr ;  it 
Is  the  TMiiIt  of  a  mtdtitude  ok  4HflbieBt-  neti^ 
of  different  dates  and  origins,  which  modify 
and  combine  themselves  in  a  thonsand  ways  be- 
fore constituting  a  whole,  presenting  llMtf  in  • 
dear  and  qrstematic  form,  receiving  a  spedsl 
name,  and  standing  through  a  long  life.**  8o  it 
was  with  tho  feudal  system,  whif  li  emerged 
into  life  after  several  centurie.s  of  barbarism. 
The  struggle  out  of  which  it  grew  b^g^an  Wldk 
tlie  fall  of  Uie  imperial  authority  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  when  feudal 
Ism  had  establi  LlI  itself,  tho  way  had  been 
prwered  for  a  far  greater  advance  toward  the 
estMilishment  of  civilization.   In  France,  feu- 
dr>!i';Tr!  was  brought  into  a  rudo  but  intelligible 
fuim  iu  the  10th  century,  and  "tho  feudal  pe- 
riod "  is  held  to  synchronize  with  tho  10  gen- 
erations during  which  the  throne  of  that  eoon- 
try  was  held  by  the  elder  hrandi  of  tiie  Oapet 
family,  that  is  to  say,  from  tho  accession  of 
Hugh  Capet  to  tho  death  of  Cliarles  the  Fair, 
987-1828.  For  some  generaticMui  previous  to 
the  extinetioa  of  the  Carlovhigiati  dyoMtr 
It  had  had  a  rode  ezfstenee,  and  nany  of 
its  incidents  aretraceaMM  in  lr-i:.''itIon  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  throughout  tho  limits  of 
whose  vast  dominion  feudalism  had  at  a  later 
period   its  fullest  continental  development. 
"  The  regular  machinery  nnd  systematic  estab- 
lishment of  feuds,  in  fac  i,  '  '  lv»  Ilallaiu,  ^  j  i  iy 
be  considered  as  almost  contlued  to  the  domin- 
ions of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  countries 
wliich  afterward  derived  from  them."    It  is 
not,  however,  until  a  much  later  period  that  we 
find  "  the  feudal  period clearly  establislieil.  As 
the  ol^ject  of  the  great  monarclis  of  the  Carlo- 
Tingian  line  was  the  establishment  of  a  eonsol* 
idated  empire,  it  can  scarcely  be  hold  ^h^t  thoy 
deliberately  sought  to  develop  a  system  the 
very  essem^  of  which  was  the  disintegration 
of  every  0000^7  hi  which  it  existed.  As  haa 
been  Jnstly said;  **Thepeenl1argeaersldian<^ 
tiT  of  ff  iidalism  is  the  dismem'  i  niic nt  of  the 
people  and  of  power  into  a  multitude  of  pettar 
nations  and  petty  sovereigns;  the  aiMBOa  of 
any  useful  nation,  of  any  central  goTemmeat*' 
The  imbecility  of  the  later  kings  of  the  second 
race  favored   the    advance   of  feudalism  in 
France;  and  in  that  eountty  it  was  known 
eaiUer  than  anywhere  else,  and  there  it  receiv- 
ed ita  essential  peculiarities.    At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  the  rise  of  the  Me- 
rovingians, there  were  many  freeholds,  that  is, 
lodependeot  pn^ertleei  but  in  the  course  of  the 
6  foalowinir  eentoriea  moat  of  these  had  disap- 
peared.  The  beneficiary  condition  became  the 
common  condition  of  territorial  property.  Ben- 
efice and  fief  are  words  that  express  the  stimo 
ftots  at  differsnt  dates.  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  flentnry>MiM»  and  imtffickm  wera  nsed 
indifferently,  as  they  had  been  nsed  for  some 
time  previously  to  that  date.  The  exact  ua- 
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tore  of  benefices  baa  bMn  titie  eooive  of  ooa^d- 
•rable  Aspute,  bat  the  better  opinion  is,  that 

thnir  nr  liriivry  dnratioowas  the  life  of  tbo  [HJtv 
sesiior,  ultcr  wbich  th«y  rcverUxl  to  the  fisc  ; 
jet  there  wore  instances  of  hcrcditarj  bcnctlces 
ea  early  the  MerovUupaa  times.  The  tea- 
demy  to  retain  proper^  mtiieir  fiunCneamli 
lead  men  to  make  use  of  a  Tarietj  of  means  to 
render  what  tbey  bdd  hereditary,  while  the 
weidmesa  of  theUagi  wavld  not  enable  them 
to  vasiat  didmi  powwfidl^  emed  In  bebalf  of 
the  sons  of  benefidarleai  **  A  natonl  eonae* 
quonce  of  hereditary  bcnr  fit  t  says  Ilallam, 
"  was  that  those  who  possessed  them  carved 
out  portkwa  to  be  held  of  them9elvo>4  by  a  sim- 
ilar tenarc.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  custom, 
best  known  by  the  name  of  subinfeudation,  oc- 
cur even  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  C'liarlo- 
magne.  At  a  hiter  period  it  became  universal ; 
end  what  bad  begun  perhaps  through  ambitiaa 
or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity.  In 
that  dissolution  of  all  law  which  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  the  powerful  lendor^s  con- 
atairtfar  eagMed  in  domertto  war£ue.  placed  their 
eUef  dependency  upon  men  whom  tney  attaehed 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  f  inriitinn^. 
"ikd  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  lakeu,  the 
iKNaage  which  they  had  paid  to  the  sovereign, 
thevenntod  from  their  own  vaaula.  Torender 
mflttaoT-  aervlee  beeame  the  eaaenUal  oUlgetkm 
which  the  tenant  of  a  benoMCO  undcrtoo'k  ;  and 
out  of  those  ancient  grants,  now  become  for  the 
most  part  hereditaqr*  there  grew  up  in  the  10th 
oantnnr,  both  in  name  and  reality,  the  system 
of  feudal  tenures.**  A  marked  distinction  be> 
twecti  tim  hereditary  right  to  tlie  In  ik  H  o  and 
tlie  right  of  Soft  was  thia:  "Whenever  tiie  ben- 
eficiary or  the  giver  died,  tiie  possessor  of  the 
benefice  thought  it  necessary  that  lie  phonld  be 
confirmed  in  his  possession  ;  so  strongly  was  the 
primitive  idea  of  tlio  personality  of  tliis  relation 
end  the  right  which  resulted  from  it  engraved 
npon  tiMir  mhidik  At  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, when  we  enter  truly  into  the  fi  utlil 
period,  we  no  lon^r  find  any  thing  of  the  kind - 
the  right  of  fiefs,  mheritance,  is  no  longer  callea 
into  doabt  by  uff  ooe^  it  has  no  longer  any  need 
ofeonflnnation."  ITnder  the  feudal  ajratMn  the 
territorial  element  was  known  as  t!ie  fief,  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  this  did  not  mean  originally 
tlie  land  StaeU^  hot  only  the  tenure  thereof,  its 
vdetion  of  dependence  toward  the  suzerain; 
hot  the  weight  of  authority  is  adverse  to  this 
view,  though  it  is  admitted  that  at  a  later  period 
there  may  have  been  Kotno  huoIi  distinction 
made.  Wbether/((x/im  is  of  Latin  or  Oerman 
origin  is  not  distinctly  settled,  but  the  Oerman 
claim  is  best  supported.  The  titles,  or  most  of 
them,  which  becaiiio  so  idoutitled  with  feudal* 
ism,  were  not  originallv  hereditary,  but  were 
made  so  gradually,  like  the  property  poesessiona 
which  rendered  the  great  vassals  so  powerful. 
Dukoa,  counts,  and  iDitrquisea,  or  margraves, 
were  at  first  proviociiU  governorR,  ollicers  in- 
troated  with  certain  ■peoifiodatiea,  the  margraves 
lMlng«bu9ad  with  uwoDilodly  <x  tholhntian* 


The  weakness  of  the  Merovingian  kings  caused 
those  officers  to  become  very  important  persona 
in  the  state.  The  Carlovingians  sought  to  lessen 
their  power,  and  with  some  success  so  long  as 
that  race  i)roduced  able  kings  ;  but  under  Cbar- 
lemagne'aauocessors  the  counts  rapidly  acquired 
Inflnenee  and  wealth,  and  political  station.  The 
aatno  man  was  allowed  to  enjoy  several  coontiesu 
in  all  of  which  he  endeavored  to  acquire  landca 

{•roperty,  and  to  assume  a  right  to  his  dignities, 
tt  the  lut  qoarter  of  the  9th  oentniy  the  ano- 
0— ion  of  a  ion  to  ft  firfifaer'a  county  waa  a  ree- 
Ogni»;d  usage ;  and  *'  in  the  next  century  there 
followed  an  entire  prostration  of  the  royal  au- 
Uiority,  and  the  ooonts  usurped  their  govcra- 
roents  oa  little  sovereignties,  with  the  domaine 
and  all  regalian  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal 
hi:,'<  riority  of  the  king.  They  now  added  tbo 
name  of  the  county  to  their  own,  and  their  wivca 
took  the  appellation  of  countess.  In  Itdy,  the 
indepondenco  of  the  dukes  was  still  more  oom- 
jilote ;  and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his 
descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  thoso  of 
Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs  of  their 
empire,  umraghoot  the  10th  centnry,  granted 
almost  invariably  to  tlie  mnlc  and  even  female 
heirs  of  the  la&t  pusMiasur."  Thus  the  heredi- 
tary principle  was  recognized  in  a  double  re- 
ipoctr— aa  related  to  the  pomaaaion  of  hmd,  and 
aa  related  to  the  poaaeadon  of  politieal  power; 
The  count."*  becatiu!  the  enemies  of  the  nUodial 
proprietorH,w]ios<>  importance  wo&Uerivttiifroma 
i^atam  entirely  uui  ike  that  upon  which  their  con- 
sequence rested.  The  allodiaiiata,  or  independ- 
ent proprietors,  had  no  proteetiott.  Thelcingand 
tlie  law  could  not  prevent  them  from  being  spoil- 
ed by  their  enemies.  Hany  of  them  surrendered 
their  lands,  and  received  them  back  upon  feudal 
conditions;  or  they  acknowledged  themselves 
vassaLt  of  a  su^ernin.  Yet  the  allodial  lands  were 
not  entirely  cxi:iilm  i-he^l.  They  were  common 
in  the  south  of  Franco,  the  strength  of  the 
feudal  tennrea being  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Tx)ire.  According  to  the  old  French  law,  all(>dl;il 
lands  were  always  noble,  like  fiefs,  down  to 
1580.  In  the  German  emoire  many  estates 
eontinoed  to  be  held  by  alloaial  tenures.  Thia 
pert  of  the  subject,  however,  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  for  in  the  royal  charters 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  word  allo- 
dium Is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  hered- 
itary benefice.— Hallam  noCioea  the  ooatom 
of  **oommendatioo,*'  ooooMidng  which  odier 
writers  are  sik-nt.  *'  Several  jiiissagcs  in  ancient 
laws  and  instruments,"  he  says,  "concur  to 
prove,  that  beside  the  relation  established  be- 
tween lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary  grants,  there 
was  another  species  more  personal,  and  more 
cli^ely  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client  in 
the  Roman  republic.  This  was  usually  called 
eommendatioo,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  two  very  general  principles,  both  of  wliich 
the  distracted  »tato  of  j^iety  inculcated.  The 
weak  needed  the  protection  of  the  jKiwert'iil ; 
and  the  government  needed  some  aecurity  ioc 
pnUio  oraer.  Even  before  the  invaaka  of  the 
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Fraaka,  SaiTtao^  a  writer  of  the  5th  centorx, 
inentioafl  the  custom  of  obtaining  the  proteettoa 

of  the  great  by  money,  and  Llauies  their  rajia- 
clty,  though  ho  allows  Llie  natural  reuduuublo- 
ricss  of  the  practice.  The  disadvantageooa  con- 
dition of  the  less  powerful  fireeroon,  which  «iidod 
fai  the  lervitode  of  one  port,  and  in  the  feodd 
vassalago  of  another,  led  such  ns  f  Ji  tunatcly 
still  prtatrved  their  allodial  propertj^  to  insuro 
its  defence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money. 
8ach  paymoots  majr  bs  tnused  in  estaat  oliiir» 
tera,  oli  iefly  indoed  at  moDtsterlfla.  In  tiw  e«w 
of  private  persons,  it  mny  hn  presumed  tliat 
this  volantiu'y  contract  voa  freqoently  changed 
tf  tbe  atnmger  party  into  a  poftot  feodal  da- 
pendence.  From  this,  however,  as  I  imagine, 
It  probably  diflfcrcd,  in  being  capable  of  diasola- 
lion  at  the  inferior's  pleasure,  withoot  incarring 
a  forfeiture,  as  well  as  having  no  relatim  to 
hind.  Honw^  however,  leeaH  to  have  been 
ineidr:  t  to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vassal- 
age. Aiihuiry  s<»rvieo  was  sometimes  the  con- 
dition of  this  engagement.  It  waa  the  law  of 
france,  60  late  sA  least  as  the  ooauaeaoetaeDt 
of  the  third  race  of  kingi,  that  no  mm  eoold 
take  a  part  in  private  wars  except  in  defence 
of  his  own  lord.  This  we  learn  from  a  historian 
abont  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  who  relates 
that  one  Erminfiridf  having  been  leleaaad  £roai 
bis  homage  to  Oomit  Bonibard,  on  ceding  the 
fief  he  hao  held  of  him  to  a  monastery,  renewed 
the  ceremony  on  a  war  breaking  out  Initweea 
Bnrchard  and  another  nobteman,  wherein  he 
was  deuroos  to  give  asdstaace;  since,  the 
aothor  observes,  it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the 
practice  in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned 
in  war,  except  in  the  presence  or  by  the  com- 
mand of  bis  lord.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
infer,  from  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  that  every  man  -was  bound  to  attach  him- 
self to  some  lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege 
<Mf  a  freeman  to  choose  his  own  superior.  And 
'  tUs  ts  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of  onr 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  i.s  frequently  .'C- 
peated,  that  no  man  should  couLiuue  without 
A  lord.  There  are,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
great  namber  of  paaeagee  in  Domeedaj  book 
whidi  oonfinn  tins  distmotion  between  perMmal 
conmiendation  and  the  beneficiary  tenuro  of 
land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too 
prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom  ;  but  as  it  tends 
to  illustrate  those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and 
Tassal  which  supplied  the  place  of  regular  gov- 
ernment in  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom 
or  never  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduo- 
tion  seemed  not  improper." — Bjtho  edict  of 
Hilan,  teued  by  Conrad  II.,  emperor  of  Genna- 
jiy  (1037),  4  regulations  are  e>ta!)lis<hc<l :  "  tliat 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  liis  lief,  whetlier 
held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  Jadgment  of  his 
peers  ;  thnt  froju  siicli  jnd;;nunt  an  immediate 
Tasts^il  miglit  appeal  to  Lis  sovereign  ;  that  fiefs 
should  be  inherited  by  sons  and  their  children, 
or  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided  they 
vere/nnb  paterna,  such  aa  bad  oosoeiided  finm 


^  lather:  and  that  the  lord  should  not  alien- 
ate the  fief  of  his  Tassel  without  his  oonaeot.** 

Tilts  edict,  though  relating  inniu  Itately  only  to 
Loiabaniy,  is  thought  to  maris  tiie  full  maturity 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  lost  stage  of  its 
progresSi  Its  ot^eot  was  to  pat  an  end  to  dis- 
agreeniMits  between  inferior  Tsseals  and  their 
innnediiU*  lords,  which  had  been  caused  by  tho 
waut  of  settled,  usage.  GuizoL  i:i  uf  ouiuion  that 
the  essential  ftot^  the  constituent  elements  of 
tho  feudal  Siystsill,  nu^  be  reduced  to  three,  viz: 
1,  the  partioolsr  nature  of  territorial  property, 
real,  full,  li.  i\  ditary,  and  yet  derived  from  a 
superior,  impodiag  certain  personal  obligations 
on  its  possessor,  under  pain  of  forfeiture;  in  a 
word,  wanting  in  that  complete  indej^endcnce 
which  is  now  its  characteristic  ;  2,  the  amal- 
gomati'm  of  sovereignty  with  property,  the  at- 
tribution to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  over  all 
die  inhabitants  of  that  soil,  of  the  whole  or 
nearly  tho  whole  of  those  rights  which  con- 
stitute what  we  now  call  sovereignty,  and 
w  hich  are  now  possessed  only  by  government, 
the  public  power ;  3,  the  hierarciiioai  qretem  of 
legislative,  judicial,  and  mifitarj  Institations, 
which  united  the  possessors  of  fiefs  rrm  il; 
themselves,  and  formed  them  into  a  general  si>- 
ciety.  These,  he  thinks,  ore  the  truly  essential 
and  ooostitative  iSsots  oC  feodaliam,  oontaining  til 
the  othera,  thongh  it  woold  be  essy  to  resolve  It 
into  a  larger  number  of  elements,  nnd  to  os^gn 
to  it  a  greater  uumlfcr  of  characteristics.  Ot 
property  we  have  already  spoken.  Of  fondal 
relations,  support  and  fidelity  were  the  princi- 
pal The  vassal  owed  service  to  his  lord,  and 
the  lord  nroteetion  to  hLs  vassal.  If  tlie  vassal 
failed  in  liis  obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited ; 
if  the  lord  lidled,  he  lost  his  seigniory.  It  is 
disputed  whether  tho  v.l  ^  ;tl  w-ts  Itound  to  fol- 
low his  lord's  standa:d  a^.uiist  his  own  kindred. 
As  respected  tlie  king,  the  relations  were  looeo 
and  shifting.  There  are  instances  of  vasssis 
aiding  their  immediate  superiors  against  tfaa 
king;  and  the  royal  power  was  always  in  au- 
tugouism  to  the  feudal  system. — The  ceremo- 
nies followed  when  a  fief  was  conferred  were 

K'ndpalljr  homage,  fealty,  and  investitare, 
e  nm  exprassedthe  snlmiiarioBaod  devoled- 
nes-S  of  the  vassal  toward  his  lord.  The  oath 
of  fealty  differed  little  in  language  from  the  act 
of  homage,  but  was  indispensable,  was  taken  bj 
ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors,  and  could  be  re- 
ceived by  proxy.  luvestitnre  was  the  actnal 
conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  and  was  proper  or 
improper,  by  tlio  first,  the  vassal  was  put  iu 
possession  upon  the  ground,  by  the  lord  or  his 
deputy,  which  tl>e  English  law  calls  livery  of 
s-eisin  ;  by  the  wcono,  possession  was  given 
symbolically,  by  tlio  delivery  of  a  branch,  turf, 
or  stone,  or  some  other  natural  object,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  Nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 
investiture  are  mentioned.  The  vassal's  dutiL-'i 
commenced  with  his  investiture.  Those  were 
verj'  numerous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  defiuo 
them  at  Iwge.  They  embraced  nearly  every 
oUipUon  tut  «aa  aiiit  in  itidi  a  itata  of  swft- 
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ety  as  Ui«n  prerailed  over  most  of  Cliiistendom. 
Tnagr  Tariea,  too,  with  place  and  time.  MilU 
turf  senrioe  depanded  npmi  cifctnMttaeety 
thoagh  40  dAT«;  wfl0  the  wial  term  tbit  the 

tenant  of  a  iL'lit'?  fee  was  boDod  to  b«  in  the 
field  at  his  own  expense.  Amongr  the  feudal 
incidanti  •dvantageons  to  tlie  lord  were  relief^ 
fines  upon  alienation,  escheata,  aid,  wardship, 
and  marriage,  the  two  latter  placing  the  wards 

and  orph:in  im;inrs  nnioiig  ois  vassa!^  nlm  ist 

entirely  at  his  mercj.  Tlie  control  of  female 
vassals  was  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the 
L'ltiii  kin;:'Unn  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  the  first 
cru^adt;l^^  at  Uie  time  when  the  feudal  system 
Vfts  at  its  lici^^lit.  Improper  fiefs,  as  they  w  i  re 
called  to  dbtiDgoisb  them  from  the  militai? 
tefli,  were  in  time  gnmted,  in  order  to  gratify 

Jiridc,  or  to  raise  money.  "  They  were  granted 
or  a  price,  and  without  reference  to  military 
•ervlco.  The  language  of  the  feudal  law  was 
I||i|ia4  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  aimoat  every 
traufbr  of  property.  Hence,  pensions  of  money, 
and  allowances  of  provision^  however  remote 
from  right  nutious  of  a  lief,  were  sometimes 
granted  under  that  name;  and  even  where  land 
was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions 
were  often  lucrative,  often  honorary,  and  some* 
times  hidicroiH."     Fiefs  of  office,  too,  were 

GBted,  by  whicil  ]>ersoas  received  mmts  of 
d  on  condition  of  performing  soma  domaatie 
service  to  the  lord.  The  meclianic  arts  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  houses  of  the  prcat  by  persons  re- 
ceiving lands  upon  those  conditions. — The  feudal 
system  was  exclusive  in  its  spirit  In  strictness, 
a  person  not  noble  by  birth  could  not  possess  a 
fief,  thongli,  as  with  all  general  principles,  there 
were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which 
increased  as  the  aristocnitical  spirit  declined. 
Thraa  dasoanta  were  neoasaarj  to  ramora  foil/ 
tlie  tlaln  of  ignoble  blood.  Cbildran  bom 
of  an  ignobla  mother,  in  lawful  we<11ook,  were 
looked  upou  as  of  illegitimate  origin.  The 
Mcbar  clergy,  as  prelates  and  dbbota,  were  feudal 
nobles.  Ecclesiastical  tenants  came  witliin  the 
scope  of  feudal  duty.  Dclow  the  gentle  classes 
were  the  freemen  and  tlie  serfs.  The  former  were 
dwellers  in  chartered  tovvns,  and  were  destined 
to  haTaaa important  part  in  d^trojlngtbaftadbal 
system ;  nnd  m  England,  the  veomanrpr,  to  who«o 
existence  that  country  owed  its  leadmi?  place  in 
the  military  .system  of  Europe,  were  also  among 
the  fre«nt6ii.  The  serfs,  or  villeins,  were  among 
the  most  nhjeot  of  mankind,  and  were  bMted 
and  maltreated  becanRc  they  had  been  injured. 
In  some  countries  there  was  a  distinction  made 
between  villeins  and  serfs,  the  latter  being  com- 
palled  to  the  performanoe  of  tlie  vileat  ubon^ 
and  tborooghly  enalaTad,  whOe  fha  ooodltioa 
of  the  former  was  not  so  harsh,  their  payments 
and  duties  boin^  defined.  '*The  third  estate 
vtmut^ways  Heauinanotr,  **is  that  of  soehaa 
ore  not  ftae;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  con- 
dition, for  aome  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that 
he  may  take  all  they  liave,  alive  or  dead,  and 
imprison  liim,  whenever  ho  pleases,  being  ao- 
oonatftbla  to  aooe  bat  Qod;  trUto  otiwm  an 


treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can 
take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  thoagh  at 
thdrdflMhaUtbejbAveeiobeatatohim."  Prob* 
aUy  at  no  time  la  the  ivorid^  hialorjwara  tiw 

niMS  of  the  people  so  badly  treated  as  during  the 
existence  of  the  feudal  system ;  and  many  of 
tiioaaoaatoms  and  opinions  tliat  still  impiKlc  the 
growth  ci  the  people  in  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness in  several  countries,  are  but  relics  of  thst 
syvhTii,  am!  yet  rontinuo  todn  its  v\-urk. — There 
were  several  causes  for  the  decline  and  full  of 
feudalism.  The  two  extremes  of  society  ware 
alixe  interested  in  its  destruction,  and  continn- 
ally  nought  it :  the  king,  feebly  grasping  a  scep- 
tie  that  was  not  an  emblem  of  power,  but 
scarcely  more  than  a  fool's  baoble;  and  the 
squalid  people,  who  waira  treated  by  tiia 
ing  classes  with  less  consideration  than  thej  be- 
stowed upon  beasts  of  chase.  The  growth  of 
the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  was  one  of  the 
ohiMren  of  lendalism,  was  ii^nrioDa  to  tbo  qf8> 
tamiriianea  It  sprang.  The  firadal  system  Md 
much  to  do  with  tlie  crusades,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  only  state  of  society  iu  which  those 
expeditions  ooldd  either  have  been  undertaken, 
or  have  been  renewed  ftxtm  time  to  time  duriiy 
nearly  200  years;  yet  they  worked  most  injur? 
Ously  to  it,  nnd  le.'lped  ti.i  i'!'!  pare  the  way  for  iis 
fall.  The  growth  of  the  towns,  the  increase  of 
commerce,  the  development  of  the  commercial 
spirit,  tlie  acv^uisition  of  military  knowledge  by 
tlie  people  in  several  coontries,  scientific  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  ai nl  I'.i'-  application  of 
gunpowder  to  the  uses  of  war,  were  among  tba 
oanaaa  of  tbo  downfiill  of  tiio  qratam.  Ita  ohiaf 
eeat  was  Franco,  and  !n  that  country  it  failed 
utterly  as  a  bulwark  against  the  English  invasions 
of  the  14th  century,  which  rapidly  accelerated  its 
iktou  It  might  have  remained  nowarAit  during 
tho  first  oentory  of  the  Valols  nnga  bad  It  not 
proved  totally  nneqiial  to  (lie  bnsioess  it  claim- 
ed to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  that,  namely,  of 
defending  thoaoUits  memhers  owned,  and  tha 
country  they  goremed.  Cr6cv  and  Poitiers 
were  blessings  to  France,  and  the  Jaequerit  as 
well,  for  they  led  to  changes  that  were  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  uf  political  feudalism. 
—See  Sismondi,  Hutoire  da  Pranfau  (Pari% 
1821-"'43);  Cuizot,  JTittoire  dalachiUmtion  m 
France  (Paris,  1880);  Michclet,  IlUtoirc  de 
/n77i<-< (Paris,  18.33-57);  llnllain.  "Europodur' 
ing  the  ^  iddle  Apes'*  (London,  1818):  Bell,  Ui»- 
torlcal  Stndlfla  of  Fcndaltsm^  (London,  18BSV 
FF.rERBACII,  PArLJosKrn  .\n-^f.i.m,  cheva- 
lier, ft  Oerman  jurist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Nov.  4,  1775,  died  Mny  89, 1888.  He 
atodied  law  at  Jena,  where  ho  bocamo  a  proiwa 
or  of     nnlvonrttyin  1001,  and  aftenrnd  teo- 

turod  at  Kid  .md  T.and;.hut.  Frnin  IKnS  to  1R13 
he  was  assistant  secretary  of  justice  and  privy 
eonnetnor  in  llavaria.  He  lost  this  place  in  con- 
sequence of  his  liberal  opinions,  nnd  was  appoint- 
ed chief  justice  of  tho  supremo  court  at  Anspach. 
While  there  he  interested  himself  in  the  myste- 
rioos  circumstances  surrounding  tlic  fate  of  the 
nnhappy  Oaqpar  Haoaer,  andattemptod  to  probe 
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the  mjeUrj  trhboat  nraoh  regard  to  the  aover- 
dgn  ftmtlfcs  which  were  tiaooght  to  be  eompro' 

misod  in  the  matter.  Feoerbach  was  the  author 
of  a  codti  of  ci-iminal  law  for  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
Toria,  »nd  of  many  gtandard  law  books.  Of  these, 
the  Ltkrbvok  drnjumeinen  in  DmUehland  fiU' 
tifen  p&inUeJ^  RtehU  (1  mi)  is  to  the  prewnt 
day  one  of  tlie  hi^:li«>t  luitljorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  criminal  law  in  Gennanv. — ^Lcowio,  flon 
of  the  preceding,  a  Geriuan  philosopher  of  the 
to-called  younger  Hegelian  school,  bom  in  Ans- 
pcdi  in  1804,  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  from  1822  to  1825,  and 
became  a  tutor  at  the  university  uf  £rlai>g«;n  iu 
Xd28,  but  retired  into  private  life  soon  after, 
oortipyin^  himself  solely  witli  literary  labors, 
la  isii  ho  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures 
at  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  He  subse- 
quently retired  to  a  small  villoffo  in  Franooniai 
where  he  directe  an  indnstriu  estaUtabmeat, 
and  devotes  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Among  his  works  (a collection  of  which 
has  been  published  in  9  vols.,  1846- 57J  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  moat  important:  Abdiard und 
AIMw(1833);  Ottehiehtaderneumtn  PhiUm- 
fJile  (2  vols.,  1833-'37);  Pkrre  Bayle  (1838), 
Ikis  We«fn  tlc^  ChrUUnthum$  (Leipsic,  1841); 
Jku  Wuen  der  Religion  (2d  ed.,  1849),  ThmnU 
(Leip«io»  1857).— The  leading  principle  of  I^er- 
bach*8  philosophy  is  the  fdentifieitiott  of  God 
\vir!j  tlif  idealized  essence  of  man,  or  the  deified 
edseace  of  nature.  His  own  statement  is :  "My 
theory  tnay  be  condensed  in  two  words :  nature 
and  man.  That  being  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  presupposition,  the  cause  of  existence  of 
man,  is  not  God — a  mysterioni,  vague,  indefi- 
nite terra — but  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  being  in  which  nature  becomes  conadoafl 
of  itself,  'nnn."  "  True,  it  follows  from  my 
theory  Uiat  tiiere  ia  no  God,  that  is  to  say,  no 
abstract  being,  distinct  from  nature  and  nmn, 
which  dinooes  of  the  destimea  of  the  ttuiverse 
and  nmikind  at  tea  discretion ;  bat  thia  negation 
is  only  a  consequence  of  the  cognition  of  God's 
identity  with  tlie  essence  of  nature  and  man." 

FEUILLANTS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Oi». 
teidani,  foanded  in  iTnnoe  in  1677  by  Jean 
de  1*  Banttra  Ibr  the  ctrider  obaervance  of  the 
rulej^  of  St  Benedict,  and  declared  indei>cndent 
by  bixtus  V.  in  1586.  It  received  originally  a 
very  severe  diwipline,  its  members  being  ob- 
liged to  go  with  naked  head  and  feet,  to  sleep 
upon  planks,  and  to  eat  on  their  knees.  The 
rules  were  subsequently  greatly  relaxed,  and  the 
order  spread  over  France  and  Italy,  it  was 
fflatingoiithed  by  the  part  which  its  members, 
especially  tlic  pre.ncbcr  Bernard  de  Mont^raillard, 
called  Le petit  Feuillant,  took  in  tha  civil  wars 
of  France  in  the  time  of  the  league.  After  hav- 
ing been  the  centre  of  nomeroua  agitaiionB,  the 
FeailkotaofTlrBnce  were  in  1680 separated  jRPom 
tho«c  of  Italy.  Their  eostamc  was  a  wliite  robo 
without  a  scapular,  ajid  a  white  cowl. — Do  la 
Barri^re  founded  at  the  same  time  a  female  or- 
der of  Feuillantea,  whose  convent  waa  first  near 
ToolottM^  MdalkMrward,  by  invltMioii  cl  Asm 
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of  AoBtrifli  in  Paris.  The  severe  discipline  to 
whieh  the  members  of  fUs  mrder  at  first  sub- 
jected thems^'lvcs  can!?ed  the  death  of  many  of 
Uiorn,  and  wiis  rei)rinianded  by  tlie  pope.  The 
order  lasted  till  1700. — In  the  French  revolntiiOll 
a  club  opposed  to  tlje  Jaoobios  wsa  Itnown  aa 
the  Fenilunti^  from  their  meetbg  in  a  conrent 
of  the  abolished  order. 

FEUILLET,  OoTAvB,  a  French  author,  born 
in  St.  Lo,  Manche,  in  1822.  Ue  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Louia  le  Grand  in  Paris,  and 
since  184C  has  g^ned  a  high  reputation  as  a 
graceful  writer  of  uovels  and  plays,  i  i  m  ^  of 
which  other  literary  men  have  been  Ihb  coliabo- 
rators.  A  collection  of  his  writiugs  was  pob- 
lished  in  1853-'5C.  in  3  vols.,  in  the  Uibliot/ugve 
conUmporaine,  His  most  popular  novel,  Jioman 
d^un  jeune  hojnme  paucre(Faris,  1858),  has  been 
dramatized  in  Franoe  and  in  Germany  (Vienna, 
1689),  and  translated  Into  English  (New  York, 
1859). 

FEV'Ell,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  formed  by  acceleration 
of  the  pniae,  chills  Mowed  by  heat,  tbkst,  and 
a  genersl  feeBng  of  lassitade  and  nneaslness; 

vni  iriUH  names  luivo  been  added  to  the  fever, 
according  to  the  organ  atfected,  or  the  sup- 
posed nature  of  the  morbifie  eame.  There  ■ 
no  sol^e<^  which  has  been  a  greater  soaroe  of 
contenUon  among  phyucians,  or  has  been  more 
discussed  in  the  scliools  of  medicine  from  Hip- 
pocrates to  Louis  and  Chomcl,  than  that  of 
the  nature  and  seat  of  fever;  and  even  at  the 
present  time  difTerent  and  opposite  o])inions 
prevail  concerning  it.  According  to  Lnenncc, 
Hippocrates  considered  fever  us  a  simple  disH-a-se, 
always  of  the  same  nature,  regarding  as  compU- 
eatlooatheqrmptoms  which  modom  pathological 
anatoiny  has  made  chnmcteristioof  tlie  numerous 
varieties  of  fever.  Oelsos  regarded  fever  as  a 
general  disease.  Galen  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  give  a  preoise  definition  of  the  word, 
and  to  have  divided  feven  into  the  idtop^ie 
or  es.siential,  and  the  eyniptoniatic,  an  idea 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  cndlesa  and  bitter 
Aspntes  hi  tha  msdioal  world.  Ho  made,  how- 
ever, a  great  progress  when  he  discovered  that 
many  so  allied  fevers  are  the  conseonence  of 
local  inflammations  ;  it  ha.s  been  &aid  that  in  his 
writings  maybe  traced  ihedivision  of  fevers  into 
inflammatory,  bilions,  mucous,  putrid,  and  ma- 
lignant, the  famous  "pyretological  pentatcnch,'* 
sanctioned  aflerwanl  by  the  aiitliority  of  Pinel. 
The  principles  of  Galen  influenced  the  medical 
world  until  tlie  time  of  btahl,  Hoffmann,  and 
Boerliaave.  fitabl  considered  fever  a  lalotai^ 
effort  of  the  vital  principle  to  throw  out  morbi- 
fic matter  by  the  increased  excretions  and  secre- 
tions ;  HoflTmann  made  it  consist  in  the  febrile 
heat  (fever  of  the  Greeks),  and  in  ita  preoeding 
ehilt;  Boerfaaave  hdd  still  more  atrssa  on 
clumical  principles,  and  regarded  it  as  an  acceler- 
ation, agitation,  and  combination  of  the  various 
fluids,  by  which  the  caose  of  disease  under- 
went a  coction  and  elimination,  with  the  cbar- 
aotsristio  symptom  afftver.  CoIhiidiriMUavad 
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tho  bvinoral  cuuesof  fever,  And  tnofA  ita  origin 
to  ib»  mmwoM  BftA^em,  the  deproailaa  of  whoM 

on^rrn-  pro«luces  nt  first  feebleness  of  it? 
lunttioiiH,  fuUowed  by  reaction,  spasm,  uuJ  iii- 
creascd  circulation,  on  the  degrees  of  which  tho 
varieties  and  doratioa  of  feven  depend;  be 
AMded  remlttmi  fbf«n  into  influnmatonr  and 

nerrotiH,  r  illintr  the  fMrmor  ^t/Tif>rha  nna  tho 
latter  iyphiu  ;  he  adinilu  ulso  a  third,  the  com- 
mon fever  of  his  country,  a  combination  of  the 
otiier  twO)  bat  moat  rasembling  typboi^  which 
be  caOa  tfnot^m.  Smvages,  bj  oombinins 
together  ditferent  febrile  symptoms,  established 
more  thsn  150  kinds  of  fever,  ridicnling  tho 
idea  essentiality,  and  considering  all  fevers  as 
ijfmptomBtic  The  reralta  of  the  observations 
ovtba  18th  century  had  in  all  countries  dimin- 
i^ed  the  nuiTit>cr  of  essential  fevers,  and  in- 
leased  that  of  local  inflammations.  Sydenham 
fegardod  the  violence  of  inflammation  ns  the 
prinripul  cause  of  whrt*  wr».<?  \h>-\\  Ciilled  tho 
liiuli^^uancy  of  fevers,  ainl  siiid.  Uuit  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  tho  previous  understanding 
of  that  word  had  been  more  destruotire  to  the 
bmukaraMthan  gnnpowdar.  NotwitbataDding 
the  occurrence  of  several  epidemics  in  the  last 
third  of  tho  18th  century  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  intestinal  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  somo 
fmn,  tbe  asaentiaU^  of  tbaio  diseases  still  beld 
Arm  poaMSBtott  of  the  minds  of  phyridans;  tiie 
mnooa*)  fev.  r  .t  (M  tringcn  in  17C0  nnJ  1701, 
tbat  at  h'aples  in  1704,  and  the  petechial  fever 
at  Genoa  in  1799  and  ISOO,  in  most  co-scs  -n  ore 
what  is  now  called  typhoid  fever,  whose  princi- 
pal lesion  is  in  the  Peyer's  patches  of  the  ileum. 
At  this  time  Pinel  divided  essential  fevers  into 
6  varieties,  which  are  only  badly  characterized 
portions  of  the  courso  and  niodificationa  of 
typhoid  fever;  and,  though  he  denied  tht  ir  ron- 
ntiction  willi  local  inflauiuiations.  his  very  uasiita 
of  angiotenio,  meningo^gastric,  and  adcno-menin- 
geal,  recognize  the  inflaenoe  of  sack  inflamma- 
fions,  especially  tboaa  of  tbe  gaitro-intesllnal 
mucous  membrane.  The  researches  of  Prost 
in  1804  gave  tho  first  decided  blow  to  tbe  theory 
of  the  essentiality  of  fevers.  These  were  folio wea 
by  tbe  diaooTerr  of  Petiti  wbo  traoed  bi  a  dear 
and  porftive  manner  tbe  connection  between  the 

ulceration  of  Pcyer's  glands  and  entero-niesente- 
rio  fever,  al\erward  &o  fully  iiluj^trated  by  Louis 
te  bis  work  on  typhoid  fever.  Upon  tbia  ftiver 
was  made  to  tarn  the  whole  theory  of  non-esaen- 
tiality,  its  intestinal  manifestation  forming  tho 
connectinglink  iK'tween  tho  febrile  exanthemata 
with  evident  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  other 
ftverswbere  anatomical  lesiona  were  not  so  ap- 
parent. It  wns  reserved  for  Bronssflt"*.  the  author 
of  tho  M  called  physiological  doctrine,  in  1816, 
to  comjilelely  overturn  tho  doctrino  of  essen- 
tiality, and  to  maintain  that  all  feveraenter  into 
tbe  eatcgory  of  local  inflnmnatloini.  Abnoeti 
all  the  medical  writers  of  France  flocked  to  the 
Standard  of  Broussats,  who  in  his  own  conntry 
it  least  bore  down  all  opposition.  Still,  many 
enlightened  pbysidana  in  other  countries,  and 
CbooMlaiid  QtaAEtai  In  Frano^  did  not  accept 


the  sweeping  oonolnsions  of  the  new  nosology, 
wUdii  from  fbe  very  fact  of  its  ezclosivenesa, 

opposition  tf)  rocftived  opinions,  and  bold  ndvo- 
ca<  y,  as  in  uiuii y  subse<^uent  and  present  medi- 
cal delusions,  led  away  in  a  body  tuo  great  mass 
of  routiofiijpractitiooera  and  tbo  ever  crednlooa 
pablie.  wbUe  with  Bonflland  there  ii  no  aoeh 
thing  a.s  essential  fevers,  all  piirh  being  sjrop- 
t/)matic  of  inflammation,  viu^cular  irritation,  or 
action  of  complicating  pntrid  matters  in  the 
blood,  Ciiomcl,  at  tbe  aame  time  tbat  be  admits 
ferer  aa  symptomafle  of  local  inftwrniationa, 
from  clinical  ai  1  ]iM^Smortem  researches,  ir  r  in- 
tains  the  existence  of  idiopathic  fevers,  with 
acute  and  general  sjrmptoms,  independent  of 
local  aflfections,  and  leaving  after  death  no  le- 
sions to  which  the  phenomena  coold  be  fairly 
attributed.  Louis  Iuls  established  satisfn  f  .rlly 
a  conneoUon  between  typhoM  fever  and  the  an- 
atomieid  lealon  of  tho  glanda  of  tbe  ileum ;  but 
he  dtKJS  not  explain  the  natnrc  of  this  lesion, 
■whether  it  is  the  cause  or  consequence,  why 
death  occurs  in  this  disease  before  the  a{>pear- 
auce  of  the  intestioal  afieetion,  and  why  tbe 
grave  symptonw  oootinae  aid  even  prore  flrtal 
after  the  cicatrization  of  tho  ulcers ;  in  fact,  this 
fever,  which  many  make  Uio  turning  point  in 
tho  discussion,  stands  mnch  in  need  of  furtlier 
investigatioii.  It  ia  evidently  impoai^ble  to  de- 
cide Ibr  one  or  the  other  of  tbe  exelo^Te  opin- 
ions of  essentiality  <  r  n  on-essentiality  of  fevei-!i; 
the  most  able  pLybiciaii^  of  tlie  world  would 
I)rol)ably  occupy  at  pre- nt  the  middle  groii&d 
of  Chomel,  accepting  the  febrile  aflfections  symp* 
tomatic  of  inflammation,  but  also  certain  essen* 
tial  or  continued  fevers  characterized  by  tho 
want  of  relation  between  the  severi^  df  tbe 
symptoms  and  the  slight  extent  of  anatomical 
lotion,  the  special  nature  of  their  cnn!=^3  (as  In 
co!it<t(.;iuiis,  endemic,  and  epidemic  fevers),  and 
by  such  a  series  of  general  phenomena  that  no 
one  local  lesion  ooald  in  any  way  explain  tbem, 
Learfaif  ,  then,  the  natore  vt  Ibrar  to  be  aetUed 
by  future  researches,  a  few  of  tTio  principal 
forms  mentioned  in  tlio  books  may  l>e  allnued 
to  here.  Among  tho  fevers  symptomatic  of 
extenial  or  internal  inflammations  are :  tbetmi* 
tnatb)  ibrer,  acoompanyintf  wonnda  and  anrgieal 
operations ;  lung  fever,  which  is  pneinnonia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  brain  fever,  or  in- 
flammation of  tho  snbstanee  or  inembranee  of 
this  organ ;  rheumatic  fever,  or  acute  rheon)*- 
tism ;  catarrhal  fever,  accompanying  epidemic 
influenza;  milk  fever,  tho  functional  disturb- 
ance attending  the  pliy  biological  secretion  of 
this  fluid,  coming  on  tho  Su  or  4th  day  after 
delivery,  and  rarely  lasting  more  than  24honr8; 
and  pucr[)eral  fever,  hy  wliich  is  understood  in- 
llammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  utems 
and  ita  appendages,  attacking  women  recently 
defiTered,  and  eometinBea  raging  cndemically, 
becoming  contagious,  and  seeming  to  arise  ftom 
and  to  produce  phlegmonous  ery8ii>elas.  In  all 
these  forms  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  increa-sed, 
tho  pulse  aeoelerated,  tbe  thirst  great,  tbe  nrine 
leas,  with  lanitade,  weakneae^  awcatiaK  «dA 
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MOolUr  tjmgUmtM  according  to  the  organ  at- 
Udnd ;  tnli  €midtti<ni  may  unqoestionably  he 

produced  by  fiUif-'tic,  hy  the  influence  of  phyrf- 
calaieents,  tuul  1  v  lu.  iu]  causes.  lutennittent 
frTenOik®  it'ver  and  ague)  are  characterized  by 

Croi7«iD»  of  cliilla.  liMt,  and  sweating,  rego- 
ly  sdooecding  eacn  oHicr,  with  Intervab  of 
complete  apyrexia;  they  are  irregular,  quotid- 
ian, tertian,  or  qdartan,  according  m  the  inter- 
val It  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  of  varyii^aiid 
longer  duration ;  in  miasmatio  districts  nuuiT 
diseases  talie  on  an  intermittenfc  type,  which 
under  ordinary  ctrcnmstances  have  HO  such 
character.  According  to  Cbomel,  the  double 
quotidian  fever  is  ww«gra^  and  the  oommon 
qi;f)ti  !iiin  ill  half  the  cases,  symptomatic  of  in- 
liuiiiuiutiun  in  the  pulmonary,  di|restive,  or  uri- 
nary mucous  inc'inbrancs,  of  the  2d  stage  of 
phthisis,  or  of  deep-seated  and  superlicial  sup- 
jmratlona;  so  that  the  duration  of  intermission 
oecome^j  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  Even 
in  the  cours*}  of  typhoid  fcser,  chills  will  often 
occur  at  the  same  hour  for  a  few  days  in  sue- 
eession.  Bemittent  fevers  are  characterized  br 
a  oontumotts  febrile  eondition,  complicated  wita 
intermittent  symptoms  of  chills  and  heat  at  the 
h^inning  of  their  course,  and  of  heat  toward 
llieir  dose ;  thoy  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  of 
ndasmatio  origin,  mi  to  be  modified  intermit- 
tenta.  Oontinoed  fevers  lutve  no  Intenniasioai 
during  their  course,  hut  generally  one  or  two 
paroxysms  of  increased  febrile  condition,  with- 
out chills  daring  the  S4  hours ;  they  affect  the 
whole  system,  independent  to  a  certain  extent 
of  orpajiic  lesions,  yet  characterized  by  symp- 
tuiiis  iiidirutiiig  cutaneous  or  ga'^tro-intestinal 
irritation.  The  simplest  is  the  ephemeral  con- 
tinuous fever,  lumng  the  usual  symptoms  of 
lassitude  and  uncasmess,  wiUt  heat  of  skin, 
thirst,  headache,  and  rapid  pulse,  rarely  last- 
ing more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  frequently 
caused  by  fatigue  of  btniy  or  mind,  or  vivid 
emotions.  The  most  common  continued  fever 
of  the  United  States  is  the  typhoid,  which 
will  be  de^icribed  under  its  own  title;  slow 
and  nervous  fevers  are  mere  forms  of  it.  Ilec- 
t&o  fever  is  that  form  well  known  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  lingering  and  eslurastmg  lessee, 
as  in  consumption  and  chronic  suppurations. 
Yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit,  b  endemic  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  America,  requiring  for 
its  development  a  high  temperature  and  a  local- 
ity on  or  near  the  sea  coast;  it  seems  to  spend 
its  first  force  upon  the  fM-;r.  i-'utestin.il  mucous 
membrane,  as  does  the  epidemic  cholera.  In 
this  daas  of  oontinoed  fevers  belong  the  exanthe- 
mata, such  OS  small  pox,  measles,  and  scarla- 
tina. The  division  of  fevers  into  idiopathic 
and  symptomatic  seems  to  bo  sanctioned  oy  the 

Joantitj  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  Andral  having 
rand  us  amount  invariably  diminished  in  tho 
former  and  increased  iti  the  latter;  in  ordinary 
continued  fever,  when  uncomplicated  with  local 
disease,  the  amouut  w:i3  more  or  less  diminish- 
ed, with  an  increase  in  the  qnantitj  of  corpus- 
dw;  local  inflBmrntkn  tenli  to  increase 


bnt  tbe  febrile  oondtUoa  itsslf  limits  this  ia- 
flWiset  in  ^fpboid  fever  tike  deorease  of  flbrio* 

in  proporUon  to  the  corpuscles  is  still  more 
marked,  though  here  al&o  any  local  inflamma- 
tion will  increase  it;  the  eruptive  fevers  were 
L/qf,  feoad  to  pneeol  eooh  a  striking  dtapropor» 
tioa  belweoi  the  llbrine  and  Hm  corpnsclei^ 
and  their  specific  intlumnaf  ions  did  not  tend  to 
increase  the  former  like  ordmory  inflammation; 
in  the  so  called  putrid  fevers  not  only  the  fib- 
rine  bnt  all  the  solid  consUtoents  of  the  blood 
are  diminisited.  The  prognosis  of  fevers  da> 
pends  on  the  type,  the  constituUon  of  the  in- 
dividuals attacked,  and  the  sorroondit^  oiroam* 
stances  as  to  pure  air,  cieanBneast  and  praper 
attention;  contlnaed  fevers  are  most  common 
and  most  fatal  among  the  poor  and  crowded 
populations  of  cities  and  of  anhcalthy  localitie;!; 
wherever  such  diseases  are  known  to  prevail, 
hygienio  and  sanitary  measures  will  eeoerally 
remove  the  predisposing  and  render  harmless 
the  exciting  causes.  The  treatment  of  fever 
most  depend  also  on  the  type,  and  be  antiphlo- 
gistic, tmio,  stimaJaot,  ipeoifiob  or  expeetaot» 
aoeorainfr  to  the  aseertahied  nalareef  tei  eaaN^ 
FEVER  BUSn  (benwin  cthrifervm,  NoosX 
a  shrub  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  long,  slen- 
der, and  brittle  branches,  common  in  the 
northern  United  States,  and  xemarkable  for  its 
graeefel  form  and  large  handsome  leaves,  e«pe- 
daily  when  it  grows  upon  the  margin  <  i"  nie 
cold,  swampy  plaoe  inUie  deep  shade  of  woods. 
Here  it  produce*  an  abtnidance  of  tlowers  and 
ft-uit.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  or  May  ia 
clusters  from  8  to  6  in  number,  are  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color,  and  come  out  wliero  t lie  last 
year's  leaves  were.  Tite  fruit  is  a  small,  ovid, 
dark  red  or  purple  drupe,  in  bandiee  of  ^  to  S. 
Tlu'  f  vvi^'s  or  young  branches  arc  smooth  rmd 
of  a  Li  ij^'iit  green,  wliich  a-^sumes  an  olive  iiiit. 
the  next  year,  and  afterward  a  pearly  gray.  A 
decoction  of  the  twigs  is  used  to  alleviate  the 
ftoidng  from  poIs<ming  by  snmaoh.  Aeoord« 
ing  to  Dr.  Darlington,  it  is  also  atcd  as  a 
medicine  for  homed*  cattk  iu  the  spring.  The 
berries  have  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste,  and  are 
mnch  admired,  and  have  sometimee  been  need 
as  allspice. 

FEW,  WiLi.TAM,  colonel,  an  American  revoln- 
tionary  officer,  bom  in  Marvlaml,  June  8,  1748, 
died  in  Fishkill,N.Y.,  July  ItJ,  ls-28.  His  father 
removed  to  North  Ouolina  when  his  femily  was 
young.  Here  WilHam  received  a  good  ednea* 
tion,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
became  distinguished  fur  zeal  and  ability  in  the 
patriot  cause.  In  1776  he  removed  to  Gewgia, 
where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  framing  a  constitution.  For  the  next 
25  years  ho  was  employed  in  various  public 
offices ;  he  was  survey  or-^reneral  of  the  state,  pre- 
siding  judge  of  lUiAmond  co.  court,  and  in  1780 
a  member  of  congress,  remaining  in  tliat  body 
till  the  peace,  .and  again  appointed  in  1786. 
Tlie  next  year  he  assisted  in  formintr  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  Ho  distinguished  himself  in 
m^iom  actknawidi  thelbi^idt  aod  Indianiu 
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About  1785  lie  engnged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  wul  iA  1798  w«»  a  member  of  the  third  con* 
sUtutional  eonvwition  of  Oeorgift.  From  17M 
to  1T93  he  held  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 
Aboat  1800  he  removed  to  the  citj  of  liew 
York,  where  he  filled  several  oflloea,  and  waa 

at  one  time  ninyor. 

FEZ  (Ar.  /bix  *  province  of  Morocco,  ooca- 
pying  the  N.  poctkm  of  that  empire,  bounded 
«.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algeria,  S.  by 
Uie  moantains  of  Atlas,  W.  by  ttie  Atlantic 
The  faoe  «f  the  province  is  a  rich  champaign 
rniintry,  productive  in  grain,  chiefly  wheat 
and  barley,  honey,  tobacco  of  tho  kind  railed 
flMfnAuM^  olives^  and  vine.  The  principal 
nvmr^tfiins  are  the  Zaragh  and  Zarkon,  or  Zara- 
haruui.  The  chief  river  is  the  Sebon,  which, 
rMogin  the  E.  part  of  the  province  near  the 
Atla$)  mountain,  passes  within  0  m.  of  tho  city 
of  Fez,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Mamoro, 
where  it  is  navigable.  The  chief  cities  are  Fez 
and  Tongiera,  the  principal  commercial  seats  of 
the  empire^  Meqninez,  Tetuan,  Larach,  Salee, 
Kab.'it,  and  Al-Kasar.  Tho  Spanish  presidios 
of  Ceuta,  Alhuoemas,  8eOor-de<Veles,  and  Ifto- 
lilla  are  in  this  province,  on  the  HeditentmMa. 
Fez  was  an  independent  kingdom  till  conquer- 
ed and  aonezea  to  Morocco  in  1(48. — Tho 
oKy  of  Fea  to  altiuited  in  lat.  84«  6'  8"  N.,  long. 
50  1'      -^'^  R5  ,n  s.  from  the  Mediterranean, 

100  m.  £.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  80  m.  S.  £. 
ftom  Tangier,  on  tiie  slope  of  a  vall^  watered 

by  the  rivf-r  Tc?^  also  called  "Wad-cl-Jnbor  (river 
of  pearls),  which  divides  within  the  city  into  2 
brandies,  supplying  the  baths  and  fountains; 
pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  includinp;  10,000  Ber- 
bers, 6,000  negroes,  and  a  large  number  of  Jewa 
The  city,  surrounded  by  dilanidated  walls,  is  4 
m.  in  circuit,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  towns,  both,  however,  ancient,  and  both 
composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  with  galleries  and  flat  roofs.  It  is 
one  of  the  3  rcaidencea  of  the  ciuperor,  but  tho 
palace,  although  large,  is  not  remarkable.  In 
the  16th  century  this  place  was  a  famous  seat 
of  Arabic  learning.  It  has  yet  a  university 
called  the  house  of  science,  colleges,  and  ele- 
loentaiy  acboola.  Formerly  the  city  contained 
iome  hnndreda  of  moeqnes,  and  is  wtai  etill  to 
have  100,  of  which  the  princi[»nl  are  El  Cui  i  o- 
i>een,  and  the  mosqoe  of  Sultan  Kulcy  Fklris. 
founder  of  the  eitjr.  The  former  has  a  wnma 
court  for  womrTi  to  pray  in,  and  the  latter, 
which  oontaias  tlie  remains  of  the  founder,  is  a 
MiHrtiMryfor  criminals.  From  its  abnndanoa 
of  mosques  and  relics  Fez  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
western  Arabs.  It  possesses  200  caravansaries, 
aoBW  luMpitals,  and  manufactories  of  woollens, 
sashes,  sillc  stuffs  and  girdle^  tho  rod  woollen 
caps  c^alled  fez  (dyed  of  a  bright  red  color  by 
naansof  a  berry  found  in  the  vicinity),  slippers, 
coarse  linens,  line  car|>efs,  saddlery,  Ac.  Of 
the  fine  leather  known  by  the  name  of  morocco, 
tfie  red  conies  from  Fez.  Its  artisans  are  alao 
very  skilful  in  gohkmith's  work  and  jewelry. 
It  is  the  depot  of  the  iulaud  trade,  and  coU<»ct^ 
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for  export  gums,  spices,  ostrich  feaUiera,  ivoiy, 
4(c.  Caravana  set  oot  from  the  okj  wmi  in 
nnally,  in  If «rdi  and  October,  acttMa  tlie  dtant 

fur  Tinibuctoo.  They  complete  the  routj  l  j  'nr- 
ney  in  189  di^Sj  of  which  only  54  are  conniOTed 
in  aotoal  tnve!.  The  piratea  who  iBkmt  VM, 
fil  l,  of  the  provinces  of  Fez,  roTninittoil  depre<la- 
Uvm  in  1855  and  1856  on  Pnis;»iim  and  French 
▼eaeda  •■  weU  as  on  a  Spanish  oetnhlhhBmi 
on  the  coast,  and  the  sultan  made  a  compcBM^ 
tion  to  the  French  government  in  1856. 

FEZZAN  (ano.  Aatania  atid  tho  land  of  Ika 
Gammantes),  a  country  of  Ct-ntral  .Africa,  gen- 
erally sappoeed  to  reach  from  kt.  24  to31°K., 
and  from  long.  12®  to  17°  £.,but  tlie  boondariei 
are  ill  defined  ;  i>op.  e«timnt(Ml  At  frotn  75.000  to 
150,000.  It  lies  south  of  the  pa^ihalic  of  Tripoli, 
to  which  it  is  tribntary,  and  is  boandcd  M  al 
other  sides  by  the  Sahara.  In  conseqnenec  of 
tho  want  of  moisture,  and  the  great  lieat,  it  is 
almost  barren  of  vegetaUon.  The  soil  cottsiBU 
of  bladL  shining  sandstone,  or  the  fine  sand  of 
the  desert.  The  valleys  intersecting  the  low 
ranges  of  hills  contain  the  cultivable  land  of  the 
ngioo.  The  Black  Baratoh,  the  White  fla> 
nmih,  and  other  mocintidn  ranges,  cat  Fenaa 
generally  in  tlio  direction  of  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  Tlie 
land  liea  in  a  hollow  lower  (ban  (he  aurroosdiog 
desert,  The  heat  in  simnMr  is  intense,  riiHif 

sorT'ctimes  to  F.  In  v  iiit>  r  the  cold  is 
greatfir  than  might  be  anticipated  from  italsti* 
tode;  in  18S0  snow  foil  at  Sockna,  nod  ice  aa 
thick  as  a  man's  finger  was  fmind  at  Moorzook. 
There  are  no  rivers  nor  brooks,  and  rain  seidooi 
foils,  thunder  aUMins  are  rare,  and  the  climato 
is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Dates  are 
tho  staple  prodoct;  amall  quantities  of  maiaa 
and  barley  are  grows.  Among  tlio  otiicr  pr»> 
dnctions  are  figs,  pomegranates,  watermelons, 
legumes,  durra,  and  a  UUm  wheat.  Of  domestic 
animals,  goals  m  tto  most  nnmerons;  csmds, 
horses,  and  asses  are  reared.  Of  wild  animals, 
there  are  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  boflalo, 
fox,  and  porcupine ;  among  birds,  vultares,  £al- 
oons,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  with  oetriches  and 
bustards.  Fezzan  is  exempt  from  flies,  but  ants, 
Bcorpion.s,  and  bogs  abound.  Planted  on  the 
hisb  road  of  oommeroa  between  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  tiie  interior,  tho  Fezzaneers  place 
tlieir  inaiii  reliance  upon  tho  caravan  trsde. 
From  {joixo  to  Moorzook  the  caravan  takes 
ftboot  40  days^  from  Tripoli  to  tho  same  plaoa 
chmit  25  days.  Of  manufactures  the  country  is 
almoi»t  destttate.  Fezzan  is  inhabited  by  two 
bnoehcsof  theBcrliorricci  tlio  Toariks,  who 
occupy  tho  N.  W.,  and  tho  Tibbof>s,  wlio  dwell 
in  the  S.  £.  Their  complexion  is  dark  brows, 
their  check  Ixmca  are  prominent,  hair  wooHf, 
faces  flat,  eyes  small,  lips  thick  and  protuber- 
ant. Their  persons  ar©  well  formed.  They 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Araliic  and  Ikrb«-r : 
tlioir  media  of  exchange  arc  Spanish  coin  and 
grain.  The  country  is  ruled  by  a  sultmi,  wlvo 
resides  at  Moorzook,  and  can  bring  about  15,009 
men  into  fheficM.  The  cliirf  <ionro<>-^  of  his  ivr- 
cxiuo  ore  taxes  upon  slaves  and  mercbamiifw. 
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The  <m1y  pkees  exDibitlng  to  th«  eye  some  de> 
greeof  lifeand  pro*|>erity,  aooordiDgtoDr.Dorth, 
riPL'  Moorzook  8o<;knfl.  The  population  of 
eoeh  is  estimated  at  about  8,000.  Cornelius 
BtlbM  Gaditanns,  Roman  prooonsnl  of  Africa^ 
penetrated  into  Pliazania  about  20  B.  C.  Tlio 
remains  of  Roman  civilization,  in  the  phapo  of 
colnmna  or  mausoleums,  aro  still  fou:i  l  ;l>  iar  S. 
M  96<*  25'  N.  In  the  7tli  century  Fezzaa  fell 
wider  flie  dorahdon  of  tiie  Araba,  who  intro* 
dnced  Mohanitnedanisin,  to  wliich  religion  the 
Fezjumeers  aro  still  fanatically  attached.  Since 
then  Fezzaa  has  generally  been  tributary  to 
■onw  Amb  polMtote.  In  18U  the  bey  Makni 
nnrptd  tli«  flifone,  mid  ■dmowledged  lOegl- 
•nee  to  the  pasha  of  Trijioli.  Fezzan  has  been 
mooh  visitea  by  modem  travellers,  and  is  re- 
garded an  the  starting  point  for  the  interior  of 
NegrolaDd.  I>enhain  and  Clapperton,  Oudney, 
Hornemann.  Lyon,  Rttobie,  Bartb,  ftiobar^oD, 
and  Ini^tly  Dr.  Yogd,  bsv*  aU  vUtod  ud  de- 
•eribed  it. 

FIARD,  Jbak  BA^PTOfR,  abb^  a  French  de- 
monologist,  born  in  Dijon,  Nov.  28,  1786,  died 
there,  Sept.  30,  1818.  He  accounted  for  the 
perversities  of  human  conduct  by  auppoeing  de- 
naoniac  agency,  and  it  waa  hk  opinion  that  Vol- 
Mre  and  other  phttowphera  of  his  time  were 
merely  demons,  and  denounced  them  as  such 
bcfitro  an  assembly  of  tlio  clergy  of  France  in 
1776.  The  French  revolutiou  seemed  to  him 
ftgTMt  diaholio  triom^^Md  his  aainion  vaa 

for  peratataDM  In  tb*  «iM«fM  of  the  pfkit- 

bood. 

FIBRINE.  a  nitrogenous  cotnpoand  wbioh 
Ibnaa  the  aolid  portion  ot  the  dosh  or  niwoidw 
fibre  of  anfimli,  and  alio  tbo  llbroaa  portion  of 

tiie  blor^r^  V  substanoo  identical  with  it  in 
oompofiitiua  is  found  in  the  newly  expressed 
Jnlow  of  plants,  oartioularly  in  the  grape,  whea 
tliese  are  allowea  to  stand  for  some  time,  and 
the  gelatinous  substance  that  is  deposited  is 
•washed  !>(  frr.ni  the  coloring  matter  aasociatcd 
with  it.  Tbia  a  called  vegetable  flbrine.  It  ex- 
ists also  in  wheat  flour,  being  separated  in  the 
substance  ooromonly  called  gluten.  Animal 
fibrine  is  separated  from  the  muscle  or  flc^h  by 
washing  the  soluble  saline  coloring  and  albumi- 
nous mattera  with  cold  water,  and  then  diasolv- 
ing  the  gelatfiMMM  and  ibttj  tnaftten  with  hot 
water.  The  residue 't^  principally  fibrine.  It  is 
obtained  from  freshly  druwn  bloinl  by  taking  up 
tl»e  ropy  portions  that  adhere  to  a  twig  with 
which  it  la  atitred,  and  thoroogh]/  deanaing 
tfnae  of  oolorinf  and  sotnMe  mattera  by  wssh- 
ing.  It  is  a  soft  wtii*r  substance,  which  l)ecoriios 
on  drying  yellowish,  brittle,  and  somt-trauMMU-- 
ent.  Nuroewwa apayaia  have  been  medoof  the 
ibrine,  albnraen,  andoMMine  derived  from  Tege- 
tables  used  for  food — ^Uie  albumen  from  the  clari- 
fied juice  of  turnips,  asparajjus,  &c.,  and  the 
caseine  from  beans  and  peas — and  the  resulta 
inwe  an  identity  of  ^imposition  notontyamong 
themsel'.'i'-,  I'ut  wi-Ji  tLe  rl.irf  C(  •nvtUdont-^  of  the 
blood,  ooimai  libre,  oad  uibumcii.   Uuo  oi  tbo 


analyMe  of  anhnal  fibrine  by  Sherer  might  almost 
equally  well  be  given  for  eilher  of  the  other  sub* 

stances^  or  indeed  for  the  caseine  of  milk,  which 
is  in  DO  respect  different.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  quoted  by  Liebig:  carbon,  o4.464; 
hydrogen,  7.069  ;  nitropen,  15.762 ;  oxyj^n,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  22. 7 15.  ^V  hen  meat  is  cooked, 
the  q  iK  k  ;n ij  licatiou  of  a  strong  heat  or  of  boil- 
ing water  caoara  the  albuminous  liquid  which 
aoRoanda  the  fibrine  to  coagulate  and  eodoaa 
the  savory  juices  in  a  coating  they  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  fibrine  is  also  thus  protected  and 
remains  tender.  Cold  water  does  not  coagulate 
the  albomeo,  and  ao  theialoea  eacape  whoi  the 
neat  la  plaeed  In  It,  and  the  fibrine  afterwadi 
contracts  in  cooking  and  becomes  poor  and 
tougb.  in  young  animals  the  fibrine  is  accom- 
panied with  moreof  thiialbaBdnmiaBqnidtiiia 
in  tboae  that  are  older. 

FIORTE,  JoHAim  Gottlicb,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  Ramnienau  in  Lusatia,  May 
19, 1762,  died  in  Beriin,  Jan.  27, 18U.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  owed  his  odoea> 
tioD  to  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy  nobleman, 
the  baron  of  HUtitz.  He  studied  theology  at 
Jerri,  Loipsic,  and  Wittenberg,  1780-83,  and 
fur  10  years  obtained  a  precariot^  living  as  a 
private  tutor.  Not  unfreqoently  during  tUa 
time  he  was  brought  to  the  vcr^rn  nf  nhjcct  pov- 
erty. While  at  KOnipsl)erg  iu  ITU:^,  liu  became 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher  Kant,  of  whom 
be  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  en^ 
thnriaaUe  adnlrera,  and  aa  an  appVoatlM  of  Ma 
philosophy  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Kritih 
alter  Cffimbarrtngen  Review  of  All  Revela- 
tions**}, whieh,  having  been  publialied  aoony- 
■MMisly.  was  geDerally  believed  to  have  baea 
written  by  Kant  biniMK  In  17M,  while  rerid- 
ing  in  Switzerland,  he  published  a  work  in  2 
volumes  "  to  rectify  publio  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  French  revolution."  In  1784  he  obtained 
a  professcnvhip  attho  university  of  Jena  through 
the  influence  of  Goethe,  then  secretary  of  state 
of  Saie-Weimar.  In  the  same  year  Vo  inb- 
Ushcd  a  treattso  containing  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  philosophical  system:  Ueber 
dm  Jiff/riff dtr  WiMenirhnfUUhre{^^OathQUe% 
ot  a  general  Theory  of  Knowledge"),  and  doring 
the  next  5  years  his  system  was  matured  ami 
completed.  By  it  be  immediatdy  toolc  rauic 
among  the  meat  original  liviog  phtloeophev^ 
and  as  it  appeared  to  ftirni  !i  n  metaphysical 
basis  for  progressive  l  uliUval  ftjid  religious 
views,  ho  was  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  par^  in  Germany.  The  Saxon  gov- 
emment,  beeomlng  danned  at  the  boMneas  of 
his  theories,  insiisted  on  Ism  removal,  and  Goe- 
the, though  secretly  sympathizing  with  him, 
felt  himself  bound  to  express  to  him  his  official 
disapprobation.  Exasperated  1^  these  prooeed- 
ings,  Fichto  resigned  his  profeMonhip  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ap- 
peltatum  gegen  dU  Anklagedt*  Atheitni  u».  But 
titta  appeal,  althoogh  proving  the  deep  earnest- 
ne«'^  of  Fichtc,  could  scarcely  be  considered  aa 
a  coQciufiive  refutation  of  the  oiyectioaa  ralaed 
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agiliMt  fill  doetrlnes.  He  nuifntidned  ia  it  fhat 
science  oonld  conceive  the  idea  of  exbtenoe 
only  in  regard  to  radx  beings  or  things  as  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  sen?nal  perception, 
and  that  therefore  it  ooald  not  be  mplied  to 
God.  God  wm  not  an  inffividnal  benig,  but 
merely  a  manifestation  of  snprenM  laws,  the 
logical  order  of  events,  the  ordo  oriimmt  of  the 
For  the  rest,  F!eht»  held  that  the 
qnestiori  wliether  a  pliilosophieal  system  was 
atheistic  or  not  was  ntterljr  preposterous.  It 
mm,  be  aald,  nokae  ridioQioas  to  esk  a  phfloe- 
opher  if  liis  doctrines  were  atheistic  tlmn  to 
ask  a  mathematician  whether  a  triangle  was 
creen  or  red.  From  Jena  ¥1chte  went  to  Ber- 
lin, whore  by  his  writings  and  lectnret  ho  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  on  public  opinion,  and 
after  the  revenea  whleh  beMl  tiM  Prmsiaii 
monarchy  became  one  of  the  most  con?pictmn3 
and  powerful  anti-Napoleonic  agitators.  For  a 
few  months  onlj  (1805),  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship at  the  university  of  Erlanpcn.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena  (1806)  lie  went  to  Konigsberg, 
and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  but  returned  to  Ber- 
lin in  1807.  While  the  French  conquerors  were 
still  there  he  delivered  in  the  academy  his 
"  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation"  (Reden  an 
die  deuUeke  Nation)^  which  even  to  this  dsj  are 
admired  as  a  monument  of  the  tnoet  tntene 
patriotism  iind  dojith  of  thouglit.  Immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  uuiveraity 
In  1810,  he  accepted  a  professorship  there.  In 
1818  he  resumed  his  political  activity  with  prcat 
success.  When  at  last  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
ftom  Freoeh  oppresrion  had  given  him  snffleient 
tranqnillity  of  mind  to  resume  the  completion  of 
his  philosophical  svsteui,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
noble  emraons  of  nis  wife  in  the  cause  of  char- 
ity. By  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
military  hospitals  for  5  months  she  had  become 
infected  witn  typhus.  She  recovered,  bat  her 
husband,  who  had  also  taken  the  disease,  suc- 
cumbed to  it. — Beside  the  above  mentioned 
publications  of  Fichte,  the  fulloirinf  are  his 
principal  works:  GrundlagedergemmmtenWit- 
mutkafUlehre  (1794);  Cfrundlage  det  Xatur- 
J8«A«#(l796-'97) ;  Sy$ttmdtr  SitUnMre (1793) ; 
Ueber  die  Bettimmung  diet  Menxhen  (1801); 
Antteitung turn  teligfn  LAen  (1806).  His  cora- 
plcto  Avorks  wcro  published  at  Berlin  in  1845. 
10  give  a  succinct  and  intellisible  analysis  of 
Flente^s  pbiloi^iphical  Bystemu  next  to  impos- 
sible. Hid  language  is  extremelj  pei^ntic,  ab- 
atra8&  and  liable  to  misconstnunoii,  to  whioh| 
indeeo,  Flehte*s  philosophy  has  been  snbjeet  in 
a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
modem  philoeopher.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  de- 
signate the  eelfHsoDMsioM  teteDeet  aa  oootraebed 
with  the  non-conscious  objects  of  its  oOBoeptioiL 
he  uses  the  personal  pronoun  ''I"  aseontoasted 
to  the  "not  I*>  (M  and  NiehUIeh,  in  English 
versions  generally  rendered  by  the  I>atin  ego  and 
non-ego)  \  and  this  was  misconstrued  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  as  a  deification  of  bis  own 
individual  self,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  meant 
enl/  that  which  by  other  modems  has  been 


called  Hm  tbsolote,  and  by  the  ancient  philosCK 

f>hers  the  snbetanoe.  Fiohte^sphUoecnphy  was 
ntended  to  amplify  that  of  KkdX.  Kant,  in 
investigating  the  theory  of  human  cognitioa, 
had  arrived  at  tho  conclusion  that  all  properties 
of  external  ol{|ects,  by  wlileli  Uieif  are  dtsesraed 
and  knoyrn,  are  not  realities,  transferred  from 
without  into  the  human  mind,  bat  mere  forms 
of  eonoeption  innate  In  ttiehvnMn  mind.  Henes 
he  argued  that  objects  per  or  soch  as  they 
really  are,  independent  of  homan  oognitioo,  are 
nttenr unknown  toman.  Solkr  asnudilseeih 
cerned,  they  are  only  phenomena,  that  is  to  say, 
for  man  they  exist  only  as  tliey  appear  to  tbe 
human  mind  according  to  its  fema  nf  eoneep 
tion  (categories),  while  as  noumma,  or  such  as 
they  are  per  m,  they  are  unknown  and  incon- 
Odvable.  Now  that  which  Fichte  attempts  lo 
prove  is  simply  this,  that  between  objects  as 
they  appear  to  human  conception,  and  such  as 
they  are,  there  is  no  veil  difference,  since  the 
forms  of  human  cognition  are  identical  with  tbe 
action  of  the  absolute  intellect;  that  objects  are 
only  the  limit  set  by  the  absolute  within  itssif 
in  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  self-cooaoioaaiMss; 
that  the  absolute  (Uie  leh)  is  at  the  same  tame 
subject  and  object,  the  ideal  and  the  reaL  Re> 
dnoed  to  plainer  language,  all  this  wonM  msm 
tiiat  God  (the  absdivto  subject,  tbe  great  aedve 
and  creative  "  1 ")  and  nature  (the  "  not  I.''  the 
aggregate  of  ol^jects)  are  united  in  a  similar 
manner  as  sool  and  body ;  that  the  ahsohln 
intellect  pervades  all  and  every  Uiing,  and  dmt 
tbe  human  mind  is  an  integral  Mrt  ^  the  abeo> 
Intelntelleet  But,  elothed  In  ttie  most  singular 
and  ob-xiure  formulas,  the  theory  of  Fidite  was 
understood  by  many  to  mean  that  all  realitjr  ex* 
istedoofylnnielnukgination  <^man,nndwwln 
fact  merely  an  outward  reflection  or  manifestation 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  Such  was 
not  his  idea,  and  the  term  ** Idealist,"  when  ap- 
plie<l  to  Fichte,  has  n  different  meairfng from  that 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  Berkdey.  That  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  Fichte's  system  would 
have  led  him  into  a  sort  of  pantheistical  mysti- 
cism is  apparent  from  his  later  writings,  in  which 
the  "  I"  is,  much  more  clearly  than  in  his  earlier 
works,  set  forth  as  God,  and  all  individual  minds 
only  as  reflections  of  the  absolute.  Applying  bis 
metai)hy8ical  theories  to  ethics,  Fichte  coucludes 
that  morality  consists  in  the  lurmony  of  man's 
thoughts  (conscience)  and  actions.  Entire  free- 
dom of  action  atul  self-determination  is,  nccord> 
ing  to  Fichte,  not  merely  the  preliminary  oen- 
dinoD  of  norsKtj;  bnt  mondity  itself.  Hense 
law  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  determina- 
tion of  the  bonndaries  witiiin  which  tlie  fine 
aetion  of  the  indlvidod  most  be  eooflned,  so  as 
to  concede  the  same  freedom  to  others.  Law 
has  no  meaning  or  existence  without  society. 
The  object  of  mtMbf  fo  tbe  reaKmieQ  of  «m 
supreme  law  as  conceived  by  human  reason. 
The  most  perfect  state  of  human  socte^  would 
be  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven,  since  the  abso- 
lute or  God  is  revealed  in  the  rational  devolopv- 
ment  of  manlund.  It  is  easily  seen  how  these 
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ethical  doctrioes  of  Fiohte  appeared  io  practice. 
U&iataiuiag  that  Belf-rellaiiM  and  M]Me(«i<> 

min  ition  were  the  only  pnnrantPCH  of  tnio 
iuurikiity,  and  contendiii^  a^aiusl  ilic  ji^umptiou 
of  tbo  divine  right  of  political  institiitionR,  he 
faniMied  a  tduloaopbioal  hum  to  the  liberd 
pt^tleal  fagum  who  «m>OMd  tli«  aaiietitj  of 
popular  rights  to  the  aasumed  dirino  right  of 
mouarchs.  In  order  to  insure  to  th«  people  the 
ffreateet  possible  amoant  of  rational  well  being, 
tlohts  that  tha  introdoatioA  of  the  motfc 
ttrivwial  popoUHr  adnoatiOB  traa  on*  of  tli* 
principal  uuties  of  tho  stat€.  In  regard  to 
this  sul^cct  bia  urgcot  appeals  to  the  Ger- 
nan  goTeramcots  have  been  highl/  snocessfoL 
Tbo  identity  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  of  tbo 
Ueal  and  real,  as  taught  by  Fichte,  afterward 
became  tho  basis  -s  \s  til  of  Schelltng*8  nature- 
philosophy  as  of  Iicg«d  s  philosophical  system, 
tiiofimMr  of  which  attempt*  a  k^col  construc- 
tion of  the  nniverso  from  tbo  standpoint  of  the 
otyect  (aatarc),  •vvhilo  the  other  attempts  the 
some  firom  the  point  of  view  of  tho  mjIijli  t  ( ihu 
blUMUl  mind).  Ueinrich  Heine  draws  an  inge- 
aieos  parallel  between  Kant  and  Robespierre  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Fichte  and  Naooleon  on  the 
Other.  Like  Robespierre — this  is  Ueine's  state- 
ment—Kant  by  his  reasoning  destroyed  all  that 
to  foruMr  tbinken  bad  appewed  aa  reality,  leav- 
ing nun  aolitiry  witii  h«  thoDgbti  and  bis  cog- 
nition; like  Napoleon,  Fichte  combined  thought 
and  action  into  one,  and  attenipt<^d  to  recon- 
itruct  the  world  of  realities  by  the  unrestrained 
action  of  gigantic  thought.  This  parallel  might 
be  further  extended  to  SchcUing,  whose  mysti« 
cal  nature-philosophy  Avould  then  correspond 
to  the  period  of  the  Frcucli  restoration,  and 
tbit  panod  of  French  literature  represented  by 
the  romantic  school ;  and  to  Hegel,  whose  elab- 
orate pliiloBophical  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
OIK  I  S  might  be  made  to  <K)rre>pond  to  tho  con- 
stitatioaai  period  of  French  history  under  Louis 
Vbfflppe.  These  comparisons  aM  BO  mere  fan- 
cier'. Certain  it  is  tliat  all  those  seemingly  ab- 
etriib^  systems  of  philosophy,  which  to  outsiders 
appeared  merely  as  abstract  inetiiphysic-ol  lucu- 
^^^u^bad  for  Gsrmai^b^KdU'^a^gi^L^ 

aspirations  of  political  parties.  Thus,  it  might 
be  shown  that  the  sy&tem  of  Kant  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sympathies  with  the  levelling  teoden- 
«tat  of  tbo  Fraaeh  rovoiatioo,  whiob  dnriog  tbo 
kit  10y«araof  tho  18th  Mnta^  beomie  nwniflMt 
in  some  portions  of  Germany;  that  Fichtxj's 
idealism  was  the  source  from  which  q;>rni)g  the 
«qiirat  ions  of  the  Bumlkmiehtfft  toward  •  re- 
generation of  the  German  empire  in  all  its  me- 
oiaval  splendor ;  that  SebeUlng's  mysticism  hud 
much  to  do  with  tho  retrograde  ]>o]itical  roman- 
ticism of  the  feudal  party ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
Be^Han  system  was  the  galdfaif  light  of  those 
pohtical  parties  in  Germany  whose  aim  was  a 
oonstltntional  monarchy.  The  close  affinity 
hc  t  .\  .j<Mi  those  philosophical  systems  and  j  .  t- 
ical  tendencies  was  aa  apparent  to  their  imme- 
^litoeontMiiyofaiiea  ai  waa  la  IMS  the  iffinitf 


between  the  theories  of  the  so-called  younger 
Hegeliao  lehool  and  the  repubUean  mo7e- 

merits  of  thrit  time.  Ficbto's  transcendcnfal 
iiieulisu»,  iLH  it  v..i3  cjUletl,  is  therefore  uol  a 
philosojihicol  system  in  the  same  meaning  as 
those  of  the  ancieotSi  bat  merely  a  single  stage 
in  the  Intdfoetnal  and  polttleal  progreaaof  Gw- 
many.  Viewed  in  this  ligbt^  it  ha^  in  its  time 
exerted  a  great  ioflucDce  on  the  mind  of  the 
German  nation,  and  largely  contributed  to  that 
popolar  entboaiaatio  asoUement  bj  whioh  the 
Frendi  dominion  over  central  Eon^  waa  de> 

PtroTed.  The  GrunJzfuje  da  gegemtdrtigen 
Zeitaiteri  (Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age), 
Waen  det  Gelekrten  (Naturo  of  the  Scholar), 
Btttkumung  det  Mentehm  (Y ocation  of  Han), 
Settimmung  det  OeUhrtm  (Vocation  of  the 
Pi  lioliir),  and  some  other  of  Flchte's  w  ^ks, 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Smith, 
who  has  also  written  a  memoir  of  the  author.— 
Immantel  ITermakn',  son  of  tho  preceding,  bom 
at  Jena  in  1797,  filled  from  1822  to  1842  pro- 
It-sorships  at  several  Prussian  colleges,  and  since 
1642  has  been  professor  at  the  university  of 
Tubingen.  He  has  pab^ed  many  philosophy 
cal  works,  mostly  following  tho  theories  of  his 
fatlier,  though  he  cUUms  to  have  established  a 
system  of  his  own,  which,  in  contradistincUon 
to  the  HegeUan  pantheism,  be  ealla  oonovate 
theism. 

FICHTELBERG,  or  Fioiitklokbiboe  (mcr.n- 
tain  of  pines),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  kmg- 
domof  uavaria,provineeof  Upper  Franconia,  be- 
tween the  Bohemian  fbreit  and  tho  Franoonian 
Jura,  covered  with  forests  of  firs  and  pines.  By 
reason  uf  its  position  in  the  cciitro  (  f  Germany 
this  chain  is  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  all  the 
Germanic  mountains,  though  it  does  not  sur- 
pass the  neighboring  chains  in  elevation.  It 
separates  the  affluents  of  the  North  and  Black 
Boa*,  the  river  Naab  descon  lii;;^  from  it  on  tl»e 
8.,  tho  Saalo  on  the  N.,  the  Egor  on  the 
and  the  Main  on  the  W.  It  extends  in  length 
Sfl  m  N  F.,  from  Bairenth  to  tin-  Bohemian 
ffoiitier,  and  its  2  loftiest  »umiiiiu  are  Ochsen- 
kopf  (Ox  head)  and  Schneeberg  (Snow  moun- 
tain), respectively  8,897  and  8,4fi0  feet  high. 
The  Flehtelberg  poaaesHB  a  robust  and  lahofioaa 

popiilntion  of  165,000.  The  upper  pnrt  of  the 
mountain  yields  oats  and  wood  ia  abuud&nc^ 
and  the  lower  parts  produce  rye,  barley,  flax, 
polaa,  and  a  litde  wheat;  but  the  ohiaf  iodaa* 
try  of  the  inhabitants  la  in  working  the  nnmer^ 
OU8  mines  of  iron,  vitrirl,  pnlphur,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  marble.  Tho  mountains  are  densely 
populated  and  traversed  by  good  roada,  and  lit 
the  &  W.  by  the  Saxon-Bavarian  rulway. 

FICINO,  Marsilio,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  tho  15th  cx-nturv,  born  in  Florence,  d  t 
1483,  died  in  Careggi,  Oct  1,  1499.  He  waa 
the  son  of  tho  fim  ]>hy8ician  of  Cosmo  de'Uo* 
dici,  and  was  intended  for  his  father's  profes- 
sion. A  learned  Greek,  Gemistus  Pletho,  aa 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  long  forgotten  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  inspired  Cosmo  with  so  mnoh 
of  Ida  own  enthwiMii.  that  Hia  latter  flutfli 
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tamed  to  naturalize  this  phtlosophj  at  homo. 
Hi  Mleoted  voang  Ficino  as  a  yoatb  of  great 
ManiM,  to  be  iiMtnio(«d  in  tbe  mjaltriea  ot 
Flaloniam,  and  toltaeonMib*  dilef  aid  nwwp- 

tor  of  a  new  Platoaio  acadeiry.  IIo  eaucjitcd 
him  in  hut  palace,  aarrouDded  him  with  Greek 
masters,  eDcoaraifed  him  to  read  in  their  native 
language  the  philoeophen  of  antiqaitj,  placed 
him  when  80  jears  old  at  the  head  of  the  aead- 
eray  of  Florence,  and  charged  him  to  he  the 
interpreter  aud  propagator  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
loflophy  in  the  West.  Fidno  made  naraerona 
translations  from  Plato,  Iflmllic]iii<^,  TTormps 
Trismegistus,  whom  ho  especiiLlly  uduured,  ruid 
from  most  of  the  Alexiindrian  philosophers. 
Too  weak  to  hold  the  balance  betweea  Plato 
•ad  Arbtotto,  and  fcetweao  Plato  and  the  Aka* 
andrinn;;,  )io  became  the  disoiplo  of  all  schools, 
and  borrowe<i  from  all  ayatems.  He  treated  of 
the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  (hno- 
ttooa  and  distingoiahiDg  ohanetan  of  •Bad% 
and  lb«  being  and  attrihotw  of  Ood.  Hbdilef 
mcri*,  !ni\vever,  is  as  tho  translator  and  first 
western  admirer  of  Plato,  and  in  his  partiality 
ftr  thia  philosopher  he  is  said  to  have  endeavt* 
ond  to  mtroduce  fragments  from  his  writing* 
fato  the  ofRoes  and  prnvere  of  the  church. 

FICQUELMOXT,  K'm  f  Lrowio,  count,  an 
Aastriao  statesman  and  general,  burn  at  Dicnze, 
Lorraine,  March  28,  1777,  died  in  Vcnico, 
April  7,  1657.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Connt  Joseph, 
wno,  after  emigrating  from  Lorraine  to  Austria, 
died  in  1799  from  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Magnano.  Like  bis  father,  he  foaght 
■l^iit  the  French,  and  became  in  1818  major- 
general,  and  nftcr^-nrd  general  of  cAvalry.  He 
was  employed  as  Austrian  ambas.wlor,  and  on 
special  important  diplomatic  missions  in  various 
eoontriea,  became  minister  of  foreign  affuis 
dttrlnf  lfetteniidi*a  temporary  abaeiHW  from 
Vienna  in  1839,  and  joined  tho  cabinet  in  1840 
as  miuii»ter  of  conference  and  as  director  of  the 
war  department.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848 lie  wai  fir  Aihort  time  minister  of  fOBWiffk 
•flUn,  and  IImd  prorMonal  prime  mltilrter,  vol 
May  4,  when  he  retired  on  aci.  unit  of  a  hu^tile 
demonstration  of  tho  people,  who  looked  upon 
Um  aa  a  diadple  of  Hetternich.  He  afterward 
moteeefarelpf^tical  pamphlata,aomaitf  which, 
mLerdFalminton^  England^  midder  Centinmt 
(Vienna,  185S),  and  Zum  lu'ifUji'n  FrietUn 
(1856)^  attracted  considerable  attention.  Let 
pemee*  tt  rtfiexionM  morale$  et  politioua  du 
ComU  ds  Fitquelmont  appeared  in  Paris  in  18S9, 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  M.  de  Barante. 

FICTION',  in  law,  a  supposition  which  is 
knowa  not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  taken  to  be 
tnM)  ia  order  thrt  eertain  conclustona  md  InfiMr' 
enccs  may  be  supported.  Fir'inri'^  were  for- 
merly used  more  frequently  u»ati  al  present ;  and 
roost  of  those  which  aro  still  retained  are  simply 
•baivdities  which  might  better  be  abaodoaed. 
Tboa,  Id  the  action  of  trover,  in  whteh  the 
plaintiff  demands  drimnges  for  the  defendant's 
refosal  to  deliver  to  tho  plaintiff  his  property  in 
detadMilli  poMMloB|  the  flaiiitiff  decwni 


that  he  lost  the  thing  in  question,  and  the  de- 
fendant came  into  {tosaension  of  it  by  finding,  and 
heaoonvertedittohiaotvanae;  vidtlMidiiBBd* 
■nt  la  not  pemltted  to  deny  tte  loaiiig  or  ftid- 

ing,  the  oniy  question  being  whether  Ito  lias 
fused  to  give  to  the  pUintiff  property  which  the 
plaintiffhaasif^todenanalRHnhioL.  Olbar 
familiar  instances  are  the  mtmff  tuna  auppo- 
dtions  that  a  thing  done  now  was  done  at  a 
former  time,  and  all  the  .To!  Doe  and  Richard 
Boe  proceedinp.  Tho  fictions  of  the  common 
law  were  derived,  it  is  Mid,  from  tho  Roman 
ri%  il  law,  in  which  tlio  pnntor,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  justice  without  violating  the  law,  was 
permitted  to  suppose  a  state  of  facts  to  exist 
Other  than  the  wii  one.  I  n  tlie  old  law,  fictions 
irereaaidtobd^ofllT^sorts,  abeyance,  remitter, 
relation,  presumption,  and  representation."  To 
avoid  the  mischiefs  which  might  reaolt  from 
them,  there  were  certain  rules,  such  aa  the  fol- 
lowii^:  1,  the  laar  never  makea  fictions  but 
from  neoenrity  tad  to  avoid  «  wrong ;  2,  they 

must  not  be  of  a  thine  irn|io>-itili.i  ;  5,  tlioy  are 
never  admitted  where  truth  wili  woric  as  well; 

they  are  confined  to  civil  eases,  and  are  not 
permitted  in  criminal  triala.  But  these  rulea, 
excepting  the  last,  were  not  of  much  practical 
value  ;  fui  1  t l;o  true  explanation  of  legal  fictions 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  old  system  of  tcchni> 
cality  and  formula,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
disappeared.  What  are  called  presumptions  of 
law  (wliich  will  be  treated  under  their  own 
head  I  ;ire  sometiiiMt  claaaed  with  AoliOM^  bm 
not  accurately. 

FIELD,  Davio  DroLET,  an  Anorien  jnria^ 
born  in  Iladdam.  Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1805,  the  (At\- 
est  son  of  the  Cougregatiuiial  minister  of  that 
town.  When  he  was  14,  his  father  removed 
to  StoAhridm  Kaaa.,  and  in  1821  he  entered 
WiniamB  eoluge.  In  18W  Im  coameDoed  tlM 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  practice  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  oonsd«- 
Bona  at  the  bar  for  more  than  80  jwera.  lu  li 
eapedally  known  by  Ids  labora  tat  ^  eanae  «f 
law  reform.  As  early  as  1839  he  publi^ed  h\A 
first  ^say  on  tlie  subject,  pointing  out  the  de- 
fects of  the  old  system,  and  the  neceaatty  cf  m 
reconstruction  of  the  modes  of  legid  nrooednnw 
This  he  followed  up  by  other  articles  on  the 
Rii  i.r  subject  in  1842,  1844,  1846,  and  1847.  In 
tlie  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture  of  New  York  a  commissioner  on  practice 
and  pleadings,  and  as  such  took  theleadmg  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  code  of  procedure. 
Of  thin  work  only  a  part  has  been  as  yet  en- 
acted into  law,  half  of  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
oednre,  and  the  whole  of  the  eode  of  crltmnal 
procrfliire,  remaining  still  to  be  acted  aptm  by 
llic  kgishitnro.  The  radical  design  of  the  new 
code  of  civil  procedure  is  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  fonaa  of  action  and  be- 
tween legal  and  eqnItaUe  aoUa,  ao  that  nil  the 
rights  of  the  ]>artic»  in  relation  to  tho  Eubjecta 
of  litigation  can  be  detonnined  in  one  action, 
inrtMd  of  dMIiiv  llwn  M  iMMlotatt  bekWMa 
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ffifiSMrent  nuts,  oftm  iaooMitt<Bt  and  tlmigri 
perplesdng.   Upoa  tU*  Um  m  the  ftnndatlon 

the  w!;olc  system  is  built,  and  the  effect  has 
been  In  ;)r(j(iurc  a  legal  revolution,  not  only  in 
Kijw  Yi>rk,  biit  in  the  states  of  Missoari,  Ohio, 
lCe&tDokJ^  ladianai  Alnhama^  JCniiiwta,  OaU- 
fcralSi  Slid  Oregon.  F^vhd  Ainorioft  thA  refbrni 
toon  attracted  llie  attention  of  tlie  law  refurm- 
ere  of  Eoglaud,  with  Lord  Brougham  at  iheir 
bead,  and  through  their  influenoo  it  has  modi- 
fied the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  ool- 
oniea.  In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  hy  the 
legislature  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  new 
oommiMion  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penal 
oode,  and  a  civil  co<le,  works  which  are  de- 
sign cd  to  contain,  with  tlie  codes  of  i)rocodure, 
the  whole  body  of  tlie  law — Cyrc3  WiUiX,  an 
American  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
ohiefif  known  from  his  ooaoflotion  wiUi  Um 
Atiantio  telegraph,  bom  to  SCoekbridge,  Mass., 
Nov.  80,  1819.  He  wns  r  lncatod  in  his  native 
couutj,  and  at  the  age  of  15  went  to  New  York, 
and  in  a  few  years  fought  bis  way  from  a  el^rk's 
desk  to  tbebead  of  a  kii^  aodpfoapennia  mer> 
«BirtlI«  Imnim.  Sodi  was  lilt  raoeeM  Ibat  in 
1853  ho  partially  retired  from  business,  and 
snent  6  months  in  travelling  in  South  Amerioa. 
•  On  his  return  be  became  deeplj  interested  In 

tbe  prqject  of  a  telegraph  across  the  ocean. 
He  was  lirst  applied  to  for  lud  to  complete  the 
teletrniphic  lino  pomnienced  between  St.  .T( uhTh 
and  Cape  Kay  in  Newfoundland.  'NV'hile  in> 
yestigating  the  subject  ha  eonsidered  the  prao- 
ticability  of  establishing  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  Europe  and  America  by  a 
submarine  cable  Btrotching  fj-(ii;i  Xl  \'.  f>Ji:]ni- 
land  to  Ireland.  In  tbe  early  part  of  IH^ 
he  was  instrumental  in  proonring  a  charter 
frnin  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  pranting 
mi  excluiiivc  right  for  50  years  to  establl^  a 
telegraph  from  the  continent  of  America  to 
Kewfooadlaiid,  and  dNOoe  to  Eurt^;  aasooiat- 
ing  Uniietf  with  FMer  Cooper,  Moeea  Taylor, 
and  other  i  itiz  ns  of  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  the  *'  New  1  ork,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company,"  for  tho  purpose  of  car- 
rying this  design  into  effect^  and  thereby  uniting 
Europe  and  America  by  a  sobmarine  cable. 
Mr.  Field  thenceforth  (L  vi  ted  himself  almost 
excluiiiv&ly  to  tho  execution  of  this  project. 
He  Darticipatcd  largely  in  the  oonstniotion  of 
the  land  line  of  telegraph  in  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  island,  and  in  the  two  attempts  to 
lay  the  submarine  cablo  I  t^veen  Cape  Ray  and 
Cape  Breton,  visiting  England  in  1854  and  1866 
on  the  latter  businee».  In  1856  he  mganiied 
the  "Atlantic,  Tclegraidi  Company"  to  continne 
the  existing  lino  to  Ireland,  subsequently  pro- 
cured from  tho  Britisli  and  American  govern- 
ments aid  in  monev  and  abipsi  and  aooompanied 
tbe  expeditions  which  ttOed  flwmi  England  in 
18r>7  nnd  185S  for  the  purpose  of  luyint:  the 
cable  across  tho  Atlantic  ocean.  Upon  bis  re- 
turn to  America  in  1858,  after  the  successful 
ikying  of  tiie  eabk^  be  was  the  recipient  of  ei^ 
Hwiaitlo  oratioM  to  loiiift  of  tfit  ooMfoitiai  ot 


tbe  Union.  Kr.  IMd  is  now  (18M}  in  Eng- 
land, engaged  hi  ftirward  n.g  a  thiiil  attempt 

to  lay  a  submarino  Atlaniu  .  .itile,  the  electric 
COTunonioation  over  tliat  of  lb58  having  beon  in- 
liflfrmilaflj  lTl¥ii  I  Marttn,  an  American  oler* 
nnan  and  jonmaiiat^  brother  of  the  preoedioft 
Mm  in  Stookbridire,  IDiss.,  April  8, 189S.  He 
was  gruduat4.Hl  at  Williams  college  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  after  4  years'  study  of  theology  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Louis  in  184S.  After  5 
years  he  resigned  his  charge  to  go  abroad.  Tbe 
summer  of  1847  he  spent  in  travelUni?  over 
Great  Britain,  and  the  winter  fuUowii  g  in 
Paris.  Returning  to  America  in  the  autumn 
of  1848,  be  published  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
Italian  revolutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome,  on 
tho  "  Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Cathulio 
Church,"  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism. Soon  after,  an  aocjuaintance  with  the 
families  of  tlie  Irish  ezUee  rasiding  in  New 
Yfirk  h<\  him  to  study  tho  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  l7Uy,  and  finally  to  write  a  bocik  upon 
it,  which  was  entitled  Tbe  Iri.sh  Coiifederatea" 
(lamo,  New  York,  1851).  In  Jan.  1861,  he  «M 
aettled  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  whence  he 
tnovod  in  1854  to  New  York,  to  become  ooa  ct 
the  editors  of  the  "  Evangelist,"  a  religious  ioor* 
Ulof  thalaity.  In  1858  he  again  visited  Eo- 
rope,  a  Umr  which  he  described  in  a  volame 
entitled  **  Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
to  Yenic«"  (Sew  York,  1859). 

FIliLD  MARSHAL  ((Jer.  Feldmartchall)^  the 
highest  military  dignity  in  some  of  the  pnnci- 
pal  countries  of  Euroi>e.  The  titlt'  oritnnated 
in  Franco  at  a  remote  period,  but  never  con- 
ferred exclusive  mihtary  command,  tho  marS- 
chaux  camp  of  the  old  French  service  being 
inferior  oflteen  whose  dnty  it  was  to  aebet 
proper  places  for  encampment,  provide  siibeist* 
enco  for  the  troops,  and  in  battle  to  command 
the  wings  or  the  reserve.  The  corresponding 
title  in  France  at  present  is  markkaldi  Drwm, 
The  term  in  its  present  signifieadon  was  intro- 
daced  Into  E;ii;land  in  1736,  when  Gcorae  II. 
created  the  duko  of  Argyle  and  tbe  earl  oiOrk- 
jicy  field  marshals,  althoog^  it  had  loQg  previa 
ouky  been  used  in  the  German  nilitai7NirTieik 
Tbe  following  are  Cm  1859)  flie  field  manhab 

tin  principal  European  nations:  Englaiu!,  tin" 
king  of  tbe  Rek'iaiu,  Friuoe  Albert,  Viacount 
Combermere,  ana  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  Auatri^ 
Prince  Windischgratz,  Counts  Nugent  ana 
Wratislaw ;  Prussia,  Connt  von  WrangeL  The 
present  marshals  of  France  ore  :  Count  Reille 
(1847),  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  (1850),  Connt 
Vailhint  (1861).  Magnan  (1862),  Count  de  Cos- 
tellano  (1852).  Connt  Hnrn^rmy  d"HillIers(ie54X 
Pelissier,  duko  of  MaliikuU'  (1855),  Count  Ran- 
don  (1856),  Certain- Canrobert  (1856),  Bosquet 
(1856),  McMafaon  and  Hesnaod  de  Daint-Jeaa 
a^Aa^j,  erealed  manhab  after  the  battle  of 
Kagenta,  and  Niel  after  the  battle  nf  Solfcrino 
(1869).  The  title  does  not  occur  in  tbe  miiiury 
service  of  Russia. 

PIELDFARE,  a  Eonmean  bird  of  the  thrash 
tuaiSyt  the  Iwnfof  pilarw  (Linn.),  in  form,  ^m, 
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proportions  of  part«t,  and  characters  of  the  plu- 
mage, resembling  the  tnigratory  thrash  or  Amer- 
ican robin  {T.  mi'jrntoriu«.  Linn.).    The  length 

between  10  and  11  iuclics,  the  extent  of 
wings  17 J,  the  tarsas  IJ,  and  tlio  weight  about 
4  ounces ;  it  is  a  stout  bird,  and  from  its  long 
tidl  and  Wings  rather  elegant  in  form.  Th«  Ul( 
which  is  that  of  the  thrushes,  is  orange  at  the 
base,  and  brownish  bkck  at  tlie  end ;  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  is  orange,  the  edges  of  the 
lids  yellow,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  and  claws 
Aiuky ;  th«  bead,  hind  Deck,  ttod  ramp  are  gr&y. 
most  of  the  feathers  on  the  first  with  a  c«>ntra! 
doskv  streak ;  a  snace  before  the  ejc  bruwo- 
Idl  black,  and  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  the 
totsrior  half  of  the  b«ck  and  the  wing  coverts 
we  chestnot,  ehadingbehlnd  into  ash-graj ;  fore 
neck  and  breast  yellowish  red,  witli  « I  r  -ated 
trianp:ulAr  bruwuibli  black  8|K>t^  tiio  eidcs  paler 
with  broadly  rounded  spots ;  the  lower  breast 
and  abdomen  grayish  white  tin(;ed  with  red ; 
the  wintn  are  grayish  black,  with  the  edges  of 
tbo  feathers  paler  ;  tail  deeper  black,  the  lateral 
feathers  grayish  toward  the  end;  the  lower 
wing  coTerts  and  axillary  feathers  are  pure 
white,  congpicnons  (luring  flight.  Tlic  ppecific 
raiuo  is  derived  fnun  a  few  liairy  filaments  oa 
the  occiput,  which  are  also  found  in  other 
^eciea,  and  even  iu  otlier  geoora.  The  female 
very  closely  resembles  the  male.  The  above  is 
the  plumage  when  it  enters  Tfrcnt  'Rrt'r'in  from 
the  contiiieut;  varieties  in  me  and  coloring  are 
met  with,  and  albinos  are  occasionally  seen. 
Tliey  arrive  in  October  ud  November,  and 
some  remain  nnlil  the  Ibllowlng  spring  if  the 
season  i<;  mild ;  they  roost  in  trees  if  they  can, 
leaving  for  Uie  fiel(k  at  early  dawn,  in  parties 
of  from  8  or  4  to  many  hundreds;  their  flight 
is  easy  hot  not  rapid,  and  their  movements  in 
the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  graceful ;  they 
frequent  open  fields,  associating  often  witli  i  sth.  r 
species,  and  are  generally  very  shy.  The  food 
consists  of  hawtooni  and  other  berries  worms, 
larvo),  insects,  seeds,  and  grains.  They  ^ncr- 
ally  disappear  in  April  or  May,  retiring  proba- 
tlv  i:i  summer  to  the  north  to  breed  ,  tfio 
are  built  in  society,  usually  in  fir  and  epruue 
troce,  and  with  the  eggs,  which  are  6  or  8  in 
number,  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird.  The 
flesh  is  considered  an  excellent  article  of  fi)0<l, 
being  tender,  fat,  and  of  gfKxl  flavor  ;  this  is 
the  species  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

FIEIJ)IXG,  CoPLST  Vandtkb,  an  English 
Mintcr  in  water  colors,  born  about  1787,  died 
in  Worthing,  Sussex,  March  8.  1655.  He  be* 
longed  to  a iMuily  of  arti8tS|«Ml his  first piotnra 
wsa  exhibited  in  1810.  He  early  beenme  a 
teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  acqnircd  many 
pupils  and  friends.  On  tlic  death  of  Joshua 
Onstall,  he  was  elected  j>re^ident  of  the  old 
•edety  of  painters  in  water  colors,  wbioh  office 
be  hewl  tin  his  death.  Bidding's  fevorite  subjects 
were  citt  cr  rich  wooded  landscape^,  or  ships 
at  sea  ofi'  a  stormv  and  rook-bound  eoast.  From 
tfwiatw9fijp«i  Madden  varied  Hismaidp* 


ulation  WAS  pecnliar,  bnt  it  repreecnts  atmo* 
spheric  eflects  with  great  IMmeas.  Tbtb  da> 
mand  for  his  works  wft.<?  so  gr<^fi?  tli  ;t  they  were 
produced  too  rnjiidly,  and  fell  iuLo  nijiimerism. 

FIELDING,  He.ni{T,  an  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glas- 
tonbory,  Someraetthire,  April  22, 1707,  died  in 
Lisbon,  Oct  8,  1764.  His  fntlier  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  first  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  ser\'ed  under 
the  dnke  of  ICariboroasl;^  attaining  to  tha 
rank  of  neatenant-fetterd  at  the  dose  of  tha 
reign  of  George  I.  The  family  of  llie  Field- 
iugs is  stated  in  the  £ngU&li  peerages  (where  the 
name  la  sfieUed  Faildii^)  to  be  descended  from 
tlio  same  aneaatiy  as  tfie  impend  house  of 
Hapsburg.  Gibbon  snys :  Par  diflbrent  hava 
been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  German 
divisions  of  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  The  for- 
mer, the  knights  and  sheriSs  of  Leicestenhlta^ 
have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage; 
the  latter,  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  kings 
of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the<»ld 
and  invaded  tlie  treasures  of  the  new  world. 
The  soeoeseors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their 
brethren  of  England  ;  but  the  romance  of  'Tom 
Joucs,'  that  exqui.>4ito  jiicturo  of  liuman  man- 
ners, will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  J^ourial  and 
tiM  imperid  eagle  of  Austria."  This  eloquent 
enhjoy  is  as  jnst  as  it  is  unique,  and  the  vdoa 
of  the  eulogy  is  cnhanped  by  remembering  the 
prepo8«»»ions  of  it«  author  in  favor  of  rank 
and  position.  The  early  education  of  Fielding 
was  intrusted  to  ttie  oareof  the  Rev.  Mr,  OUver| 
a  private  teaoher  in  Gen.  Fielding's  ftunily,  ana 
who,  with  what  justice  we  are  unnMe  to  deter- 
mine, appears  in  "Jostepli  Andrews"  under  the 
unenviable  character  of  Parson  Trulliber.  He 
received  but  little  benefit  from  his  private  tutor, 
and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Et^n,  where  be 
(lii-tingnished  himself  by  lii  iirant  p:::'!-.  and 
before  his  lOlh  year  had  made  great  i>rogre.'«  in 
classical  learning,  the  influence  of  which  is  plain- 
ly evinced  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
dramatic  works,  which  are  now  never  acted,  and 
but  rarely  read.  From  Eton  he  wa«i  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  placed  himself 
vnder  tlie  tnitlon  of  the  celebrated  Vitriurius, 
professor  of  civil  law.  lie  npplii  1  !nrn>ielf  with 
great  iissiduity  to  hb  studies,  but  did  uot  forget 
that  he  was  tho  son  of  a  gentleman ;  and  ho  led  so 
gay  a  life  that  hb  fiither,  w  lio  ha<l  taken  a  second 
wife,  and  had  a  nnmeNMB  &mily,  fonnd  himsdf 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  son's  cxtrara- 
gaiice.  In  his  20th  year  Fielding  was  compelled 
to  return  to  England,  and  was  at  om^  tlirowa 
upon  his  own  tasoaMa^  with  a  fondness  for 
eostly  plcaaorea  and  but  slender  means  of  pay- 
ing  for  them.  His  father  had  promised  hira  an 
allowance  of  £200  per  annum;  but  this,  as 
Fielding  said,  **any  one  ndgbt  pay  who  would." 
His  vivadty,  good  humor,  and  genial  wit 
gained  him  the  eompanionsip,  if  not  the  fHend> 
ship,  of  the  mostemln.  it  A  it-  of  liis  time;  and 
after  he  arrived  in  London,  while  yet  a  minor, 
ba  aanmeiMad  writing  iar the ali«a.  Biafliaft 
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eomedj,  "Love  in  Several  Macqnes,"  was  pro- 
daced  la  1727,  when  he  WB8  but  20  yciirs  of  ago. 
lie  wrote  liis  dramatic  pieces  with  great  rapid- 
ity, And  threw  into  tiMm  *  manreUoos  amooat 
or  wit  and  tatira;  but  ft  waa  only  hta  necMd- 
tios  that  induced  him  to  expend  his  resonrces  in 
a  lino  which  waa  not  in  uccordaoce  with  his 
genios.  As  the  pay  be  received  was  small,  the 
aeoeasity  for  oooatant  furodactions  left  him  Kttla 
time  to  make  eUbomto  plots,  or  to  pay  mnoh 
attention  to  the  cbanutaia  of  his  pla}  .  The 
"Wedding  Day,"  one  of  bis  mo»t  successful 
eomedies,  gained  bim  but  £S0,  and  bis  voca- 
tion of  a  dramatist  bronght  him  in  contact  with 
a  clam  of  acqaaintances  who  were  not  ealen- 
liited  to  iniiirovo  eitlier  his  fiiiaiiocs  or  his 
niorals.  In  the  midst  of  his  gay  career,  while 
living  from  band  to  month  by  bis  pen.  and 
writing  the  scenes  of  hh  pluys  on  the  backs  of 
bis  tavern  bills,  ho  formed  an  accjuaintance 
with  a  young  lady  of  rare  personal  eiulow  uientji, 
ICbv  Oraddock  of  Salisbury,  whom  be  mar- 
ried in  his  27tb  year.  As  hia  wife  bad  a  for- 
tune of  but  £1,500,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  gay  dramatist  waa  not  much  improved  by 
bia  marriage.  Soon  after  this  event  tie  retired 
to  »  unoil  estate  in  tbe  coon  try  wbicb  be  had 
Inherited  from  hia  uofher,  worth  abo«t  £900 
per  annum.  ITo  was  devoteilly  ntfn  1,  tl  to  hia 
young  bride,  aud  made  aeriouii  resuiiitions  of 
reform.  He  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  having 
daring  the  Mef  time  tiiat  he  followed  it  as  a 
hoaineaa  prodooed  about  SO  oomediee,  farces, 
atul  huilesf^ue-s  only  one  of  v,1  i  h,  the  bnr- 
le-qne  uf  "  loin  Thumb, "  has  l^ept  its  place  in 
tiie  theatre.  He  applied  himself  wiUi  great 
vigor  to  literary  studies  in  his  conntrr  retreat; 
bat  be  also  gave  himself  up  with  all  the  energy 
of  liis  generous  nature  to  such  pleasures  as  the 
country  aliorded,  and  what  with  horses  and 
hoaods,  and  entertainoMnla,  and  open  doors  for 
bis  neighbors,  he  was  soon  insolvent,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  London  to  retrieve  his 
fortune?.  At  the  ajre  of  80  he  cntere<l  hitn- 
self  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  studied  dili- 

f!ntly,and  in  due  coarse  waa  adimtted  to  the  bar. 
ut  repeate<!  attacks  of  the  gout  compelling  him 
to  abandon  kgul  practice,  be  again  had  recourse 
to  his  pen.  ile  renewed  his  connection  with 
the  theatre  by  faroiabing  dramatic  pieoee  for  the 
stage,  and  wrote  essays,  poems,  tatirea,  and 
whatever  else  the  taste  of  tlio  dny  demanded, 
for  the  literary  periodicals  that  would  pay  for 
them.  Though  be  could  no  longer  travel  bis 
cirDuit,  be  turned  bis  lead  aeqniremeats  to  ao> 
count  by  preparing  a  work  on  crown  law,  wbidi 
evinced  his  remarkable  caf'fi' ify  T  r  ji:i!i<  iit 
drudgery.  Failing  to  obtain  from  theae  (sources 
tbe  inoome  requisite  for  bis  dailjr  wanii^  be 
wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  literary  contents 
of  tbe  **  Ohampion,"  a  periodical  which  is  now 
only  known  from  Lis  contributions  to  it-s columns. 
But  now  his  genius  was  lirst  attracted  to  that 
sphere  for  which  it  was  most  Imppily  ad^pt* 
ed,  and  in  which  ho  ^vns  di  siiiiL'  '  to  ci:»c'ire  nn 
eodoring  fame.   A  rcccat  aQuuymuu^  ilugiiah 


writer  ^lyg:  "We  had  renllr  no  novelist  in 
England  until  Fielding  wrote  and  set  the  world 
over  since  writing."  But  this  is  hardly  true,  for 
though  oaeof  thegreatest  of  £o^h  novetista^he 
eannot  be  called  ttoearHest,  dooe  bis  first  novel, 
"Joseph  Andrews"  (1742),  professedly  in  the 
manner  of  Cervantes,  was  begun  as  a  burlesque 
on  Richardson's  "Painela,*'  which  was  then  the 
most  popular  novel  of  tbe  time.  "  Joseph  An- 
drews," an  tniroltaUe  story  of  English  Ufe  in 
the  last  century,  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
author  intended  to  make  it,  and,  if  his  fame 
rested  upon  that  work  alone^  be  would  be  r&- 
membered  while  tbe  language  in  which  it  is 
written  endures.  In  1743  ho  published  3  vol- 
umes of  "  Miscellanies,"  including  the  '•Journey 
from  this  "World  to  the  Next,"  a  work  which, 
though  incomplete,  and  aeemingly  without  any 
special  jdan.  exhibits  the  same  strcn^rth  of  ima- 
gination and  satirical  power  so  splendidly  devel- 
oped in  his  novels.  Tho  "  History  of  .lonathari 
Wild,*'  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
great  atorshoiise  of  wit,  of  profoand  thonght, 
serious  satire,  and  of  benevolence  so  genuine  that 
even  under  the  guise  of  the  greatest  villains  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity,  we  are  made  to  love 
oar  brother  man,  vile  as  be  is.  The  Newgate  or- 
dinary bi  this  great  prose  satire  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  cla-ss  of  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics,  as  much  so  as  Macbeth  is  the  type 
of  unscrupulous  ambition,  or  Othello  of  noble 
jealouqr.  Shortly  after  the  pablication  of 
Joseph  Andrews,"  amid  an  aeeamolation  of 
illness,  broken  fortunes,  and  constant  disap- 

£ ointments,  he  bad  tbe  misfortune  to  lose 
is  wift^  wImmdi  be  tenderly  loved  and  mo«t 
sincerely  mourned;  tboagh  in  a  few  months 
after  her  death  he  married  her  maid,  an  act 
curiously  1  'gizetl  for  \>y  his  relative,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Though  he  had 
Itiithfully  served  the  wbi^  party  with  his  })en, 
the  only  reward  he  received  waa  his  appoint- 
ment, in  his  42d  vear,  when  bis  constitution 
was  completely  broken,  as  an  acting  ma- 
gistrate for  Westminster.  He  was  not  con- 
tent to  confine  himself  to  Us  official  dnties,  but 
published  several  tracts  on  the  causes  of  crime 
and  panperism  in  the  metropolis,  t!»e  most  re- 
markable of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
temperance  tract  ever  publislied.  It  was  an 
*^  Inquiry  into  tiie  Increase  of  Tbievea  and 
Robbers."  Robberr  wa?  then  fricrhtfully  prev- 
alent, and  be  attributed  it  to  the  great  con- 
sumption of  a  kind  of  drink,  then  in  great  vogue 
with  the  lower  dassws  called  "  gin."  It  waa 
amid  an  tiiese  avoeatioos  that  be  Ibimd  time  to 
i,vrif.  fli.'it  greatest  of  all  compositions  of  its 
cla^,_tlie  Iliad  ofprose  fictions.  "Tom  Jonea,  or 
the  History  of  a  Foundling  "  (1749).  His  third 
novel,  the  ^History  of  Amelia,"  wherein  he 
portrays  the  virtues  of  bis  first  wife,  and  tbe 
rcckleiis  conduct  of  his  own  earlier  years,  and 
on  which  be  probably  l>esto\ved  more  care- 
All  labor  tilUl  on  any  of  his  other  iiroduo- 
tinn«,  ivri'!  published  in  1752,  So  inconsider- 
able wad  hi^  mcome  from  his  ofSci^  position. 
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and  firom  the  sale  of  his  writings,  thai  in  this 
jear  he  wm  compc'lled  to  the  neoewity  of  pro- 
jecting another  literary  undertaking,  which 
was  his  last,  "The  Ck)Tent  Garden  Journal,  by 
Sir  AIcxuikUt  Drawcansir,  Knight,  Censor- 
GencTul  uf  Great  Britain."  He  now  undertook 
as  magistrate,  at  the  request  of  the  didce  ct 
Newcastle,  the  prime  minister,  to  extirpate  sev- 
eral ffuiips  of  rutllana  which  iufcsttd  Loudon  ; 
and  in  this,  amid  great  bodily  sutforinj;,  and 
with  very  meagre  peoonijuy  aid,  he  completely 
Mweeeded.  Bat  it  waa  at  Icngtii  annoaiwea 
that  Ills  bodily  strength  wooU  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  burden  ininosed  upon  it;  the  dropsy 
with  which  he  hau  long  oeen  troubled  had 
alannhigly  inereeied.  and  bT  theooment  of  hia 
physioiwa  and  his  nienda  be  was  induced  to 
try  the  influence  of  a  change  of  crunate,  Lisbon 
being  Belecte<l  as  tlie  moet  di^irable  »pot  for  the 
purpose.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  left  Eng- 
land on  his  Journey  in  pursuit  of  health  on  June 
SB,  1764.  The  Journal  which  he  kept  of  his 
Tov.vc  ^'ivos  n  Tiio-^t  touching  proof  of  his  aiTcc- 
tionatc  luul  nublu  nature  in  detailing  the  events 
of  his  parting  with  hla  laddened  family  at 
Fordhook.  But,  when  onea  away,  though  suf- 
fering great  pain,  being  hardly  capable  of  mov- 
ing himself,  and  fun-cil  to  be  continually  tap- 
pw,  his  intellect  retained  all  its  activity ;  he 
made  a  record  of  all  the  incidents  of  his  voyage, 
and  ho  furnishes  ns  in  liis  iournal  the  best  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  condition  of  shipping  in 
tlic  last  century,  and  of  the  inconvciiionces, 
troubles,  and  delays  tliose  were  subjected  to 
who  made  passages  by  sea.  Unhappily  the  cli- 
mate of  Lisbon  (lid  not  a;;rce  with  him,  and  he 
died  2  months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  behind 
him  his  second  wife  and  4 children;  all  of  whotn 
were  most  generously  provided  for  by  his  bro- 
liier  Sir  John  Fielding,  aided  by  his  friend  Al- 
len, the  original  of  fviuire  AUworthy,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  bis  immortal  work  of  "  Tom  Jonea," 
andin  aUu>i<in  to  whom  he  had  said,  if  a  letter 
ware  inacribed  simply  Jkiur  (>pftW,  there 
would  be  few  nenom  who  would  think  it  need- 
ed any  other  dilMtion.  In  perHonal  afipeariinro, 
fleldins  had  a  ooannanding  preiteuce ;  he  was 
BOM  than  6  ftat  h^  atrongly  built,  and  of 
moat  engaging  manners.  Great  as  his  literary 
Ubors  were,  and  the  benefits  which  his  writings 
have  conferred  upon  the  worlil,  tliey  were  Iiara- 
ly  superior  in  importance  to  the  services  he 
rendered  during  the  brief  time  he  acted  as 
a  police  magistrate,  in  refonning  the  laws, 
and  in  introducing  measures  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  thieves  and  desperadoes. — The  works  of 
lleldios  have  passed  through  very  many  edi- 
tiona,  the  principal  of  which  are  thoee  or  17^ 
(4  vols.  4to.  and  8  vols.  8vo.,  London),  with  a 
fife  of  tlie  iiiUhor;  17Ht  (10  vols.  8vo.),  with 
an  essay  on  his  life  and  genius,  bv  Arthur  Mur- 
H^y;  1821  (10  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  Alexander 
Cnidmen;  1840  (imp.  8vo.),  witha  lifb,  and  no- 
tice of  his  works,  by  Tliumas  Ruscoo ;  and  his 
Select  Works,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott  (vojd  8v«s  Edinbugh,  1881). 
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FIELDrNG.  Sa&ih,  8d  sister  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  an  authoress  of  some  contemporaneous 
popularity,  bom  in  1714,  died,  unmarried,  in 
Bath,  in  1768.  Her  principal  works  are  the 
"Adventures  of  David  Simple  in  ponrch  of 
a  Faithful  Friend"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London, 
1744;  a  8d  vol.  added  in  1752);  "History  of 
tlie  Countess  of  Delwyn ;"  "  History  of  Ophelia" 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1785);  and  "  Lives' of  Cleopatra 
and  OcLftvla."  In  1762  she  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Xenophon's  **  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
with  the Deftnoaof  Socrates  befera  hb  Jodges,** 
in  which  else  was  assisted  with  OOlaa  bj  Mt, 
Harris,  a  gentleman  of  Salisbury. 

FIELDS.  James  T.,  an  American  poet  and 

filbli8ber,  oorn  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1880. 
e  haa  resided  fbr  many  years  in  Boston,  bsfcro 
the  mercantile  library  a8«>rlatir.n  of  which  city 
he  delivered  an  anniversary  poem  in  his  18th 

iear,  the  orator  of  the  occaaioD  being  Edward 
Iverett.  In  1848  he  read  a  poem  entitled  the 
Post  of  Honor"  befbre  the  same  society,  Dan* 
id  "Webster  officiating  as  orator.  Ilo  is  a 
member  of  tlie  Boston  publishing  house  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  among  the  publications  of 
which  is  an  edition  of  De  Quincey's  writings, 
in  21  volumes,  prepared  under  the  personal  su- 
rvision  of  Mr.  Fields.  Ho  visited  Europe 
1847-'8,  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1849, 
published  a  volume  of  poemi.  A  similar  toI- 
ume,  for  private  distribution,  appcnreil  in  1^51, 
and  another  in  1858,  entitled  "A  Few  Verses 
for  a  Few  Friends." 

FIERI  FACIAS^  the  name  of  a  writ  at 
comnxm  law,  so  andent  that  Its  origin  Is  vn- 
known.  By  it  a  sheriff,  or  other  competent 
oflieer  to  whom  it  was  directed,  was  ordered 
Quod  fieri  facim,  de  ierru  et  eatallis  (or  de 
Untu  «t  eatalUi),  **  that  yoa  eanae  to  l>e  made 
out  of  the  lands  and  diattda,**  or** the  goods 
and  cliattcls  of,"  Arc,,  a  certain  enm  of  money, 
being  that  to  which  the  party  for  whom  the 
writ  was  issued  was  entitled  by  the  judgment 
of  court ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
regular  foimdation  for  the  writ  of  fieri  faeitu  is  a 
jmi^rnient  of  court.  It  is  in  fact  tlic  prcat  writ  of 
execution  in  general,  though  not  exclusive,  nsa 
fliroQghout  the  United  Statesi,  and  is  often 
spoken,  or  at  least  written  of,  by  way  of  abbre- 
viation, as  a  fi/n.  By  virtue  of  it  the  officer  to 
whom  it  is  directed  will  obtain  from  tlio  j>rrip- 
erty  of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed  enough 
to  satisfy  the  amount  of  debt  or  damages  and 
costs,  which  are  always  specifically  stated  in  the 
writ.  The  rights  which  this  writ  confers  upon 
the  officer,  aud  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
exorcise  them,  are  to  some  extent  matters  of 
atatntory  regulation.  In  general  It  may  be  bM 
that  he  must  not  obtain  an  entrance  by  break- 
ing an  outer  door  or  window ;  and  it  wa.s  mainly 
from  this  rule  that  there  grew  up,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  rhetorie^  the  famous  apoth^im  tliat 
"every  Englishman^  home  was  Ills  castle."  Bol 
he  may  break  the  outer  dwir  of  a  building  dis- 
connected with  a  dwelling  house,  as  a  barn  or 
■tare;  and  being  paaoaauy,  by  Talnntaiy  id* 
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mMon  or  hj  entry  vithoat  cppositinn,  -within 
a  dweUing  hoose,  the  sheriff  may  break  open 
inner  doors,  or  chests  or  boxLS,  in  soi'.rdi  of 
goods;  and  it  ia  eaid  that  he  maj  do  this  with- 
out the  oewroopy  of  Mking  that  tbeyba  opened 
for  him. 

FIESCni,  GiovAJTs'i  Lmoi  de',  connt  ot  La- 
Taijna,  a  conspirator  of  Genoa,  bom  tltcro  about 
1523,  drowned  Jan.  2, 1647.  Wealth/,  aooom- 

Elished,  and  of  high 
est  yoath  an  insatiable  Inst  of  power,  and  sno- 
ceeded  in  makiag  himself  popular  with  the  mob 
of  Genoa.  Andrea  Doria  was  at  that  time  the 
iqler  of  Genoiv  and  although  fteobi  waanot  lo 
noeh  opposed  to  Andreaas  penonalljeenMperat- 
cd  agairisthis  nepViow  Oinnncttlno  (who  was  al- 
lowed A  precodcncQ  of  rank  which  was  duo  to 
hiraself),  be  instigated,  in  concert  with  Oalcagno, 
Verriaa,  Bacco,  and  other  discontented  politi- 
cians, a  conspiracy  with  the  Ttew  of  overthrowing 
t!io  existing  go  veriiHu  nt.  TIn^  n  bollion  camo  to 
an  explosioa  daring  the  niglit  of  Jan.  2,  1647. 
-OfaHUMttiiio  Doria  was  killed,  but  his  uncle  the 
doge  escaped.  Fii:^:^rlii  Inni«jf>!f  v;m  drowned 
while  on  his  way  to  iho  galley  a  iu  the  port  of 
Genoa,  and  his  deatii  put  an  end  to  tiio  ou'- 
break.  The  life  of  his  widow  was  spared,  but 
two  of  bb  brothers,  Geronimo  and  Ottobooi, 
were  pnt  to  death,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
revolt  hrul  thoir  property  confiscated  and  were 
banished  by  the  doge,  although  an  amnesty  had 
been  originally  graotad  to  than  bj  the  ssoate. 

FIE80LE,  Era.  GtoTam  Amnuoo  da,  one 
of  the  most  oelebrated  of  the  early  ludlnn 
painters,  bom  in  Fiesole  in  1887,  died  in  Rome 
in  1465.  No  character  in  the  history  of  art  is 
more  baantiAil  to  ooateo^Uto  thaa  that  o(  tUs 
painter  noolc  At  tbe  of  90^  Ibr  the  nika 
of  a  tranquil  life,  and  particularly  for  his  spirit- 
ual benefit,  he  entered  tbe  Duminicnn  monastery 
of  St.  Mark  at  Florenee  (previous  to  which 
time  be  had  borne  tbe  name  of  Guido  Petri  di 
Mugello),  where  he  passed  tbe  remainder  of  his 
days  in  tho  dovont  discharge  of  liii  rL-licIous 
dutiea  and  tbe  pursuit  of  his  art.  A  more 
humble  or  holy  spirit  never  animated  an  artist, 
and  from  the  seraphic  beauty  of  his  angels  and 
glorified  saints  l)o  was  called  by  hisoonntryntcn 
il  beato  (the  blessed),  and  the  angelic,  lie 
painted  only  sacred  subjects,  would  never  ao- 
Mpt  money  fur  his  pictoresi,  and  never  com- 
tnenced  tliom  witbont  prnyor.  The  practice  of 
his  art  was  thus  wilU  liiiu  an  act  of  religion, 
and  to  the  species  of  devotional  oostosy  with 
wbicb  it  was  poraoed  must  be  ascribed  the 
aleivttad  purity  whioh  Ma  worits  dbplay,  aodfai 
Trhich  they  aro  not  snrpoFsed  by  the  most  in- 
spired crtiAtioas  of  Kapluu;l.  Whenever  the 
sul^eot  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  gentle  epirit 
ha  11  lasa  wooMfttI,  and  hia  delinaatioiia  of  hur 
man  pMrion  or  vigorous  aotloii  are  oompam^ 
tively  ibeble.  He  visited  Rome  at  tlio  cum- 
mand  of  Kioholas  V.  to  decorate  tlio  pai^al 
cbapeL  The  pap9  Offered  to  make  him  arch- 
Umop  of  Fiorraoe,  a  digoiti  whioh  his  great 
knmlu^  would  not  pen^  Um  to  accept,  bat 


wliicli  he  «(iirc(»eded  in  procuring  for  a  deserv- 
ing brollicr  laonls.  Uo  painted  frescos  in  his 
own  monastery  and  in  the  church  of  8unta 
Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  ami  numoroua  easel 
pictnres,  of  whioh  tbe  Lonvre  possenses  a  nobia 
f?7ipcimen,  tho  "C-ornnation  of  the  Virgin.''  In 
laany  of  the  lictaila  of  ius  url  ho  wa.s  excelled 
by  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  language  of 
Hrs.  Jameeoo,  the  expres^oo  of  eoetatio  faith 
and  Imim^  or  suivue  oontemplatioii,  baa  naffer 
been  placed  before  ns     in  hi^  pictures." 

FI£V£E,  JosKrit,  u  French  politician  and  au- 
thor, 1  »orn  in  Paris,  April  8, 1767,  died  there.  May 
7, 1888.  Atfintflmployed  in  aprinting  office,  ina 
devotedlilmBeVfilsotoRtaralareand  politics,  em* 

lir.ircil  thi?  principles  of  the  revolutk.m  in  ITPri, 
and  assisted  Oondorcot  and  Millin  in  editing  tlie 
OIlMntfj^f  de  Parii.  Disgusted  with  the  0S< 
oesses  of  the  terrorists,  he  entered  in  1795  upon 
a  perilous  course  of  opposition,  and  shone  os  an 
orator  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Paris  luring 
the  neriod  of  tbe  reaction.  Proscribed  by  the 
revolutionists,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1799,  and 
restrrccl  to  liberty  on  the  18tli  Brumairc.  Tn 
1802  bo  was  sent  by  Napoleon  upon  a  dclicata 
jiii-ision  to  Engl  iiiil,  and  on  ids  return  published 
a  volume  of  letters  oonoeming  that  country 
which  were  eeverely  judged  in  tbe  **  Edinburgh 
Review.*'  ITo  took  part  in  editing  several  roy- 
alist jourooLi,  and  ospeciidly  contributed  by  his 
skill  in  polemics  to  tbe  power  of  the  Journal  de$ 
dUbaii.  lie  wrote  several  romances,  remarks 
Me  for  grace  and  simplicity,  publiabad  ft  pMB- 
phlet  in  1795  Sur  la  nicemU  (fun«  rtltgUmy 
which  first  gave  him  a  leading  poaition  in  the 
religiom  and  monarchical  party,  and  left  ftg^Ml 
nunber  of  political  treatnetb 

FIFE,  a  small  iostromentof  the  into  species, 
co!j'-I-;ilTiij  of  a  narrow  tube,  from  a  f  wt  to  i  G 
inches  in  length,  perforated  on  one  side  with 
holes  for  tba  ng^iation  of  the  tones,  and  blown 
through  an  opening  at  the  side.  It  has  bot 
one  key,  and  emits  a  abrffl,  piercing  sound,  very 
effective  in  military  banda,  in  which  Ife  ia  dUaflj 
employed. 

FIE^  or  FiTEsniRS,  a  peninsular  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.,  E.,  and  8.  by  the  frith  of 
Tay,  the  German  oc«an,  and  tbe  friUi  of  Forth, 
and  W,  by  the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Perth, 
and  Kioroas  j  greatest  length,  4dm.}  greatest 
Imadth,  IT  m.;  ana,  469  sq.  m. ;  pnp.  in  1861, 
168,646.  Tbe  surface  of  tfic  co mty  much  di- 
versified. The  chief  mouuuiiaji  arc  iliu  Lomond 
hill.^  I..argo  Law.  and  Nonnan  Law.  The  soil 
ia  of  Tarioot  qoality.  bat  ao  prtidaotive  in  .gea- 
«nl  tint  ftdly  iwo-tfihda  of  tbe  wlwle  ia  iind«r 
cultivation.  During  the  la«t  half  century  agri- 
culture has  made  estraonimnry  advances  in 
Fifesbire,  especially  in  the  denartment  of  drain- 
«ge»  lathe nMuntmnoosdistnotaandoalnfiNior 
amis  oala  an  ttie  principal  crop,  but  ebewbetv 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnipsaroex- 
tensively  grown.  1  ho  Fife  breed  of  cattle  have 
long  been  celebrated,  and  are  in  high  repute 
both  at  home  and  in  the  English  markets. 
Coal,  iron,  limeatone^  and  Ikaeamia  ara  nboBi 
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dant  The  principnl  mannfactnrc  is  linen,  which 
ii  carried  oa  veir  ezteoaiTelf  at  DuufermUoe 
•nd  Kirkeddf  .  Then 

BCVOrftl  of  tfiC  rivers,  and  herring,  OOd*  tWboC^ 
and  haddock  fit>heriea  on  UiO  coasts. 

FIFTEENTH,  in  moiio,  an  iotorral  eqaiva> 
lent  to  3  octivp'^,  Th<>  term  is  also  npy  licii  to 
that  &t(»p  of  ati  organ  whose  tones ar«i  2  ucUves 
higher  than  those  of  the  diapasons. 

FIFTH,  in  mnsio,  an  interval  embraoing  ff 
degrees  of  the  scale,  as  OG,  D-A,  &c. 

FIG  TREE  (Jicui  earim.  Linn."),  a  native  of 
Aauaod  Bwrban^,  moch  onltivatea  in  the  warm* 

portioiM  of  tbe  gkibe.  The  \wnM  of  tiie  fig 
trie  are  rough,  lobed,  anc'l  df!  uluous.  The  flow- 
ers are  so  ourioasly  concealed  from  obeervatton, 
that  many  persons  think  it  has  none,  though  they 
are  very  nnraeroos,  being  borne  inside  of  a  snc- 
culcut.  hollow  receptacle,  which  first  appears  on 
the  sides  of  the  young  shoots  like  ft  andl  roand 
bud.  This  receptacle  is  called  a  9i/eoru$,  and 
on  being  cut  open,  the  minute,  ohotfy,  apetalous 
florets,  each  furnished  with  8  stamens  and  2 
styles,  will  be  seen  lining  its  walls.  If  Uiese 
florets  have  become  duly  impregnated,  tbe  sy- 
corus,  after  having  remained  entirely  at  rest  for 
some  time  at  its  half  growth,  begUis  to  aweU 
again,  angmento  floofllaeFably  in  me,  hooonwo 
very  yii:lpy  and  sweet  when  it  ripens  a.-^umP5 
aome  kind  of  color,  and  is  the  fig.  The  pulpy, 
•woet  nass  will  be  found  to  be  penetrated  with 
small  round  seeds,  each  of  which  is  the  result 
of  a  minute  chaffy  floret.  The  fig  tree  attains 
the  height  of  90  not,  with  A  branching,  spread- 
ing liead,  like  an  apple  tree,  in  those  countries 
wliero  it  is  indigenous;  but  in  northern  coun- 
tries it  is  seldom  K-en  except  as  a  shrnb,  unless 
when  tniined  under  glass.  In  the  middle  states, 
wbeto  onldvated  in  the  open  air,  it  is  purposely 
kc])t  I J  V  ui  1  shrub-like,  so  tliat  it  mapr  be  l>cnt 
to  the  ground  and  oovcorad  with  earth  la  winter, 
to  protoot  it  from  frosti.  In  England  the  tree 
is  nsnallv  planted  n^^ainst  a  low  wall,  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  hotne  of  the  heal  reflected 
fnm  tbe  surface  of  liie  soil  Such  walla  are 
poniotinies  furnished  with  flues  to  conduct  arti- 
liciui  heat  to  tlic  rii)€Qiog  crop  of  figs  iu  autumn. 
In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  grown  as  a  dwanf 
standard  tree,  the  chief  end  being  to  keep  the 
branches  short,  low,  and  spreading,  in  order 
t!inL  tlif  Y  iiiiiv  benefit  by  the  sun's  rays  reflect- 
ing heat  from  the  earth.  The  soil  is  ma- 
mand  ooonribnany-  ud  stirred  oooe  a  year,  and 
some  slight  protection  is  giren  to  tlio  lower 
brandies  and  base  of  the  trunk  in  the  winter. 
In  tfaeaontb  of  Boglsod  it  has  been  trastod  is 
the  snme  wny  with  soocess.  Two  or  more 
crops  of  fruit  are  produced  from  the  fig  tree  by 
judicious  pruning  and  training,  each  crop  being 
produced  on  disUnct  seta  of  slKKtta.  The  second 
crop,  for  instance,  grows  from  the  eyes  or  buds 
of  the  shoots  mndo  in  early  snmnier,  and  if  the 
season  be  suffioientlj  long  and  wann,  the  fhiit 
will  ripen;  bot  this  seMom  happens  in  the  ooen 
air.  In  hot  cll:  intcn  ii  is  the  second  crop  tliat 
is  tbe  moat  prolific  and  Taloahle,  beiflg  what 


are  called  summcT  figs,  ana  used  for  export ntlon. 
By  continoed  high  temperature  Mr.  Koi^  has 
pradocsd  in  Sof^and  8  crops  in  IS  Mnlfai^ 
Bhowing  at  least  the  remarkable  power  the 
tree. — The  fig  tree  Is  easily  Mopagated  from 
cuttings,  or  by  ringing  some  hraQcb  and  snr- 
roimdinjT  tho  cut  place  by  a  small  pot  of  earth, 
into  winch  the  roots  will  penetrate  and  increase 
to  such  extent  that  the  branch  may  be  separated 
before  the  fruit  upon  it  has  ripened.  Branches 
nl-jo  girdled  by  removing  a  narrow  ring  of  the 
bark  below  tho  fruit-bearing  parts,  will  p>rodac« 
earlier  ripening  fim,  tho  ptrooMS  b^og  SaaaA 
OS  safe  and  oOosflioas  as  with  tlko  p«sr  list 
or  t!'.o  prapc  vine.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  around  Boston,  Mass.,  in  cod> 
serTatories  and  forcing  houses  saefa  m  nro  mti 
in  the  cultivation  of  foreifrn  prapes.  Trained 
upon  the  baclc  wall  of  such  structures,  Ig^  u»ing 
espaliers  or  by  nailing  in  tho  branehoe,  •  sin$;ie 
tree  rnny  be  made  to  produce  large  crops.  Tbe 
branches  are  spread  out  horizontally,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  loosened  from  the 
walls,  pruned,  washed,  and  cleaned  when  n^ 
oessary.  JTndidaiis  management  to  impcoiaot 
to  prevent  too  great  growtli  of  young  or  useless 
shoots.  Bjr  tbtt  mods  two  crd^  aro  secured. 
Tliera  srs  ntnj  ctboioo  vnrtotiss  of  tbo  «wk 
having  some  peculiar  merit.  The  London  hor- 
ticultural socioty^s  catalogue  for  1842  gives  iS 
varieties,  and  m  this  number  are  comprtsal 
fruits  of  white,  preen,  yellow,  and  brown  CiAon. 
As  an  abundant  bearer,  and  hardier  than  mj 
other,  the  brown  Turkey  fig  seems  to  be  pre> 
ferred.  Downing  considers  it  the  best  for  tiie 
open  air,  and  says  that  it  has  a  delicious  flaror. 
The  brown  Ischia,  white  Marseilles,  Brunswick, 
and  wJute  Isohia  are  hidUj  oomiaeoded.  iU 
J.  F.  AHeo,  ft  soooossnl  eoltivailor,  oslsans 
very  highly  tho  black  fig  of  Sl  Michaers.  Tbe 
fresh  ripened  fig  is  deUciona  and  Insciooa.  Few, 
howovor,  ftncy  it  on  first  soiyMiiitaaes,  VH 
expericnco  soon  derides  in  if**  favcw  over  the 
dried  and  pressed  fruit  of  commerce. — Nearly 
all  the  figs  consnmsd  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britnin  nr«  fm>wn  in  Tnrkoy.  The  im- 
ports into  Great  iintain  m  Ibuo  were  43,dil 
owt.,  of  the  computed  real  value  of  £88,820; 
and  the  imports  into  tlie  United  States  daring 
the  year  ending  June  SO,  1668,  were  4,9$d,60l 
lbs.,  valued  at  $308,472,  of  w  1/jch  159,492  11^ 
valued  at  |16,867,  wore  reexported  to  otbsr 
parts  of  tbe  western  hemi^thera, 

FILANGIERI,  Gaktano,  an  Italian  poUieiil, 
born  in  Kaplea,  Aug.  18, 175^  died  Jol^  ai,17SSL 
From  1777  he  held  various  ofliosi  18  ooartt  sal 
in  17P7  he  waa  called  to  tho  supreme  counri! 
finance.  His  principal  work  is  tbe  Scumu 
leffulationey  the  first  4  books  of  wbicli  wore 
published  between  1780  and  1784,  and  the  ftth 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  caused  prema- 
turely by  his  excessive  hibors, — XUarlo,  a  .m  ii  of 
the  praoediag,  bora  an  Kaples  in  178V]irBS  in* 
dsbtod  ftrhfa  mWtvy  e£ntimi  at  f* 
the  kindness  of  Napoleon  I.,  fought  jn  the 
xanks  of  tbo  EUaak  at  the  battle  ftf  Au«ter- 
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lltz,  9«T«4  la  tbe  N««poUtan  army  nnder  l£a- 
nt,  Mid  bmTely  enoMd  himtelf  to  tlie  rifles  of 
Hm  Tyrolese  In  ItlS  l>7  making  a  neoanoti- 

•ance  ut  the  Lridgo  of  the  Taniiaro  with  only 
80  men,  oa  which  occasion  he  waa  Mvereljr 
iprandad,  and  amointed  general.  Tbe  late 
kin:' Ti  rJinaiul  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the 
artillery  and  uf  the  eiurioeera,  employed  him 
In  1848  iti  hombardiDf  Metttna  and  in  qnelling 
^^c  rel  Hellion  in  otiser  pnrta  of  Sicily,  and  as 
governor-general  ot  thai  island,  ho  invosUjd 
iimwith  anlimited  power.  Sliortljr  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  Neapolitan  pre- 
mier and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (June,  1859). 

YII.BERT  (eorylus  At€llana,  Willd.),  a  term 
api^ed  to  ibfm  aorta  of  haztslnota  which  bavo 
l^rj  Iarg«biHln.  Theorigin^^i^pMieaiBaiiatiTia 
#f  Euri  pi  ,  nnd  dorivrt;  its  specific  iiamo  from 
ATellino,  a  city  of  Naples,  near  which  it  grows  in 
ppBrt  amiiidanoa.  Tlui  ooramoa  hazelnut  also 

S-ows  wild  in  many  oopjiicea  and  woods  in 
ritoin.  Tbe  name  of  eorvivs  comes  from  tlie 
Oruk  mtput,  •  bonnet,  towmeh  the  enwrappinjg 
calyx  may  very  well  bo  compared;  and  horel  is 
firoiu  hiMel  (Anglo-Saxon),  which  signifies  a 
kind  of  head  dress.  The  frait  of  the  filbert 
(iU-baurd)  is  8  or  4  times  as  lu^  m  that  of  tha 
aofntnon  hiuelnat,  and  snrpasMS  It  In  flsror. 
The  shrtib  is  raised  from  Iuvlis  made  in  tljo 
i^pring;  butsclons  will  grow  if  eugrofled  npon  the 
IwaaL  It  It  reoantiMndad  to  «ctirpate  all  the 
Bockers  from  the  roots,  and  to  keep  the  bnsh 
down  by  giving  it  a  low,  spreading,  rathur  thin 
huA,  branching  oat  Mout  9  feet  from  tbo 
gronnd,  and  shortening  back  the  extremities  of 
the  yonng  shoots  one  half  every  spring.  The 
■lost  esteemed  varieties  among  cnltiTators  are 
only  4  or  B  in  namber,  viz. :  the  frizzled  filbert, 
easily  ktiown  by  its  handsome,  deeply  cat  husk ; 
the  Northamptonshiro  prolific,  with  a  thick 
aheU,  hairy  basks*  and  ripening  earb^ ;  the  oob- 
Mt,  aTery  prolins  kind;  the  Ooafbrd,  wMi  a 
large,  oblong  nut,  hairy  hu.sk^,  rcTnarkably  tliin 
ab^  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  filbert  grows 
beat  In  n  good  soil,  tolerably  di7,  and  occaraoB" 
ally  manureil.  In  Great  Britain,  the  filbert  is 
chiefly  cultivated  for  the  London  market  in  that 
partof  Kent  where  the  soQ  la*lomiiipon  a  dry 
aandy  rock.  The  filbt  r*  i'^  morupoiona;  that  is, 
It  bears  barren  flowers  iu  ilio  form  of  amenta  or 
en&ins,  beneath  wbUdi,  on  the  same  branches, 
tbe  fertile  flowers  may  be  peroeived.  Failaro 
in  tbe  crops  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  loes 
of  the  amentii  by  injudicious  pruning  or  by  frosts, 
to  guard  against  which  it  ia  recommended  to 
allow  unpmned,  wild  spedment  to  grow  among 
the  l)etter  kiti(1=f;  these  prove  of  value  in  im- 
pregnation, and,  being  hardier,  do  not  sutier 
ftom  nDonUkl  ooM.  In  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  tho  filbert  is  only  found  iu 
collections  of  cuhou.s  shrubs  and  trees,  and  ia 
not  cultivated  to  any  extenL  Tbe  valae  of  the 
Albert  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  may  be 
ertimatcd  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  30  cwt 

Sr  aero  have  been  grown  on  particular  land*, 
e  iibort  i*  npNMBted  ia  Tockej  and  Asia 


Hinor  bv  C.  toluma  (Linn.),  the  Constantino' 
pie  hazel,  which  rises  to  a  tree  of  50  or  60  feet 
in  height,  growing  rapidly  and  with  great  vigor 
in  tlio  climate  of  I^ndon,  having  been  intro* 
daoed  into  England  in  X666.  A  amidler  tree  of 
SO  ftet  in  b«^t  Is  found  in  s  natiTe  of 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Sheopiir  in  Nepaul,  with 
a  Btnall  iiut,  having  an  exceedingly  liard  shell, 
and  of  a  sweet  flavor,  described  by  WalHoh  M 
the  C./eror,  the  clu-e  of  tbe  calyx  being  remark- 
ably kciniato  and  siiaggy. — In  the  American 
flora  the  filbert  is  represented  by  two  species, 
both  shruba,  and  producing  small,  sweet  kernels. 
The  most  common  is  C.  Americana  fW  alter),  a 
branching  bush  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  with 
ooarse  leaves,  broad-ovate  or  elliptical,  acumi- 
nata, 1lear^dlaped  at  baee,  irregularly  serrate 
on  their  edges.  It  is  one  of  tlje  earliest  bloom- 
ing olaots,  fiowering  about  the  same  time  with 
tbe  uadc  alder.  It  may  be  fonnd  along  fenoeih 
stone  walls,  and  among  bushes  and  weeds  ia 
neglected  places,  having  pale  gray  ainente,  wbidi 
elongate  and  shed  the  abundant  yellow  pollen, 
to  fall  tipon  the  littlo  starry,  crimson,  ft  rrilo 
flowers,  which  project  in  small  clusierst  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches  and  just  below.  Tiie  nutia 
about  f  of  an  inch  in  breadth  wad  rather  leas  in 
length,  covered  with  2  broad  leaves  much  larger 
tliaii  tbe  nut,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  and 
ihuged  on  the  border,  and  turning  brown  when 
nature.  Some  aeddental  tarlelue  are  add  to 
cqiinl  tfir  l-nrnpean  filbert  in  size;  and  the 
flavor  of  the  Americau  hazelnut  h  preferred  bj 
some  taatea.  There  is  another  wild  speolea,  not 
so  common,  called  the  beaked  hazel  ( C.  i-'iofrata^ 
Alton),  asmaller  shrub,  with  pear-sliaptU  icaves, 
irregularly  serrate,  smooth  al)ove,  hairy  or 
downy  beneath.  The  nut  is  small  and  roundish, 
having  a  bristly  husk  closely  set  about  it,  which 
lengthens  into  a  jagged  beak,  whence  its  com- 
moa  name.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Btebardaoi^  thia 
•pedes  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Sadutebewan, 
in  Cf.nnda.  Tt  ocvw.-  .ilso  upon  the  highest 
AUcghanicd,  and  eveu  iii  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
United  States. 

FILE,  a  bar  of  steel,  roughened  by  lines  upon 
its  surface,  and  used  for  wearing  down  the  face 
of  metals,  or  fashioning  these  into  variooaabapea. 
If  the  instrument  is  cut  with  only  <»Tie  of 
lines,  which  form  a  succession  of  parallel  rulges 
across  it,  it  is  said  to  be  single  cut!,  and  is  called 
a  float;  if  roughened  by  triangukr  teeth  or 
burrs,  whioh  are  pushed  up  from  the  face  of  the 
metal  by  a  pyramidal  si i;irj)  pointed  chisel,  it  is 
oalled  a  rasp.  The  latter  is  used  for  working 
downwoodT;  floats  are  ptwlerreu  for  copper  and 

other  rnctnl:-!  of  infiTior  linri!ii..'-.d  ;  the 
double-cut  files,  made  by  two  set^j  of  lines  croak- 
ing each  other,  are  l>est  adapted  for  taking  hold 
of  the  hardest  metals.  Files  nro  n[  plied  to  such 
a  variety  of  purposes,  from  tlio  iieavy  work  of 
machinists  to  the  delicate  operations  of  the 
watchmaker,  that  they  are  found  in  a  great 
number  of  forms  and  sizes.  Some  are  2  or  even 
3  feet  in  length,  while  others  do  not  exceed  }  of 
an  inob.  Their  pattema,  tboogh  fiomerou^  are 
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,  limited  to  ccrHiB  wteblished  daases  of 

fonnsj  of  which  8  are  recognized,  disUnguished 
by  the  cross  sections  of  the  bar,  viz. :  those  do* 
rived  from  the  stiuare,  from  the  circle,  and  from 
the  equilateral  triaagle.  The  commoa  names 
of  aqnare,  round,  half-round,  three-Bqaare,  Ste,^ 
arogiviTi  frnin  t.lio  furm  of  ihe  f-iH'tiuii  uf  llio 
bar.  I  u  its  length  aku  various  uioUilicAtioas  are 
gt^Mi  to  fbe  9Mip9  of  the  bar,  by  which  many 
forms  of  files  are  distinguished.  Taper  files  are 
drawn  down  and  terminate  in  a  sharp  point; 
parallel  files  are  made  of  a  uniform  nze  through- 
out their  length  ;  and  blunt  files  are  intermedi- 
ate between  these.  Files  of  tlio  different  cla^ea 
of  cross  section  are  subject  to  these  modifica- 
tions. Then  they  are  variondy  designated  ao- 
oording  to  the  number  of  lines  out  to  the  inch, 
an  established  number  being  a<l<iiit.  1  by  the 
Englbh  file  makers  for  each  length  of  file :  the 
oontMt  are  ealled  rough,  the  matt  bntara,  tho 
ftirdsmooth,  and  tl  o  ]  nst  dead  smooth  or  super- 
fine.  Other  varieUca  are  produced  by  leaving 
•B  edge  or  side  or  other  portion  smooth,  or  safe, 
Rfi  it  19  torlmirnlly  called,  thus  adapting  the  files 
fnr  working  in  angles  and  recesses  without  cut- 
tin  away  portions  it  iedednblo  to  preset  ve^ 
Tlie  smooth  jmrt  serves  sometimea  aa  a  guide  by 
which  tlie  tile  is  directed.  Fur  the  sake  of  econo- 
my an  inferior  blistered  steel  is  commonly  used 
for  the  heavier  files,  butfor  the  finer  ones  the  best 
•est  steel  Is  selected,  roHed  in  rods  approaching 
tlie  dimensions  of  tlio  liles.  The  largo  flat  files 
are  drawn  down  from  the  bars  upon  the  fim 
of  the  anvil,  one  man  striking  wiUi  a  heaTjr 
hammer  and  the  other  with  a  small  hand  ham- 
mer. The  three-square,  half-round,  and  many 
Other  forms  are  shaped  from  square  rods,  the 
end  of  one,  hp.nted  to  blootl-rod,  bcin;^  lait!  nltmg 
in  a  die  whicli  is  set  in  the  anvil,  and  then  ham- 
mered in  until  it  fills  it  and  reoeires  its  form, 
the  hammers  shaping  the  top  side.  The  die 
of  the  ha1f>roand  files  presents  a  section  of  the 
segment  of  a  circle  ;  that  of  a  triangular  file  is 
formed  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  meeting  at  the 
bottom.  The  •qaare  rod  is  pUioed  with  one  edgo 
down  in  this  clianncl,  and  is  thrn  h  imniered 
into  itlace  and  shape.  Before  the  process  is 
completed  the  tang  also  is  shaped  oat  of  the 
^ll  lflk.  The  next  operation  is  to  anneal  the 
blanks,  so  as  to  soften  the  t^teel  for  receiving  the 
iraprsMiottS  oi  the  chisel  used  to  cut  the  lines. 
This  is  commonly  done  in  n  brick  annealing 
oven;  sometimes  by  heating  the  bknkii  buried 
in  sand  in  an  iron  box,  the  heat  not  being  al- 
lowed to  exceed  a  bktod  red.  They  are  then 
smoothed  upon  the  Due,  the  small  blanks  by 
filing,  tlie  large  ones  by  grinding,  and  sometimes 
those  with  parallel  faces  bv  planing.  The  blanks 
an  then  ready  for  the  we  omter,  who,  seated 
astride  of  a  low  1  cnrli,  has  in  front  of  him 
on  anvil  of  size  proportionate  to  the  files  he  cats. 
Takiof  one  of  tliese,  he  lays  ir,  if  fiat,  dirccUy 
on  the  smooth  face  of  the  anvil,  the  end  point- 
ing toward  him.  The  file  is  kept  in  place  bv 
two  leather  straps,  one  passing  over  each  end, 
which  are  held  down  bgr  the  liset.  Bles  otiisr 


than  ilst,  and  sH  that  bare  been  eat  on  one  side. 

are  held  upon  a  block  of  soft  alloy  of  lead  and 
tin,  adapted  by  grooves  or  otherwbe  to  hold  the 
blanks  with  the  tipper  side  properly  presented 
for  receiving  the  cuts.  The  ohiids  used  for  (hiB 
purpose  sre  very  sbort  Ibr  the  sake  of  sdflhsss 

and  for  boin^:  conTcnicntly  held  in  the  fir:krer8 
of  the  leH  huid,  and  they  have  an  edge  longer 
iiiaa  fbe  width  of  the  face  to  be  cut,  sharpened 
to  an  angle  of  about  20^.  One  being  placed 
upon  the  blank  at  the  further  end  uf  the  file,  it 
is  lield  inclined  toward  the  pcfson  at  an  angle 
of  or  14°  from  the  perpendicular,  and  is 
then  smartly  struck  with  the  hammer  held  in 
the  right  hand.  A  groove  is  thus  ent  across  the 
blank  with  any  desired  obiiqnitv,  and  a  ridge  of 
steel  turned  up ;  the  iMsel  is  thmi  brought  for- 
ward and  slid  from  the  <  |;oratornntil  it  reaches 
the  ridge  Just  nuide,  which  detecmiaes  the  poa^ 
don  of  the  next  eat,  trliieli  ii  iaatantly  gives 
by  nnothcr  bl^.^v.  Thus  the  blows  and  tlie  cuts 
are  mode  at  the  rate  of  60  to  80  in  a  uuoiue, 
their  parallelism  and  uniformity  being  secured 
by  the  guidint:  ridges  and  by  uniformity  in  the 
force  of  the  biovvg.  The  heavier  the  biow«,  the 
deepw  the  eata  and  the  hi|^isr  the  ridge:>  are 
thrown  up,  thus  involving  coarser  work.  The 
hammers  vary  greatly  in  weight.  The  coarse 
files  require  them  to  be  of  7  or  8  pounds,  and 
the  fioert  ones  nro  made  with  hammers  of  one 
to  two  oonoes  only.  Great  practice  Is  required 
always  to  give  the  blows  of  equal  force  for  ir?- 
enring  uniform  work.  When  the  foce  of  the 
blank  is  gone  over  once  the  process  is  repsatsl 
for  double-cnt  filcF,  the  chisel  bein^  held  so  as 
to  cause  tlie  two  sets  of  lines  to  cross  each  oLher 
obUqnety.  The  blows  are  lighter,  so  that  the 
second  set  is  finer  than  the  first.  As  the  small 
ends  of  taper  files  will  not  bear  the  blows  <»iruck 
upon  the  middle  of  them,  the  work  is  commonly 
finer  at  their  extremities.  Files  with  curved 
surfaces  are  cot  with  the  same  s<ni  of  chisels  as 
those  with  plane  surfaces,  a  row  of  sbort  cuts 
being  first  made  the  length  of  the  file,  then  aft> 
other  row  wboss  ends  eonneet  with  tMee  of  tbe 
first  row,  then  a  third,  and  so  on  till  the  cut* 
meet  around  the  <»rliodrical  hie  or  cover  the 
earved  surface  of  tbe  section  of  the  eulladsr  sr 
cone.  The  fine  round  files  sometimes  require 
m  many  as  20  rows  of  cuts  to  encircle  th«tn, 
and  an  tneb  of  tbe  flk»  m»f  contain  100  cuH 
The  burrs  npon  rasp«?  arc  punched  up  by  a  fiim- 
ilar  hand  process.  The  workmen  acouire  great 
skill  in  raising  them  in  true  lines,  and  in  brings 
ing  each  one  opposite  a  vaeantspaoa  in  tbe  ear 
jacent  lines.  The  directions  of  tbe  Rnes  vs>7 
according  to  the  purposes  fir  which  the  rasps 
are  required. — A£ba  the  files  are  cut  they  axe 
to  bo  nardened^-a  proeess  wfaldi  requires  ss^ 
perience  and  dexterity.  The  teeth  mnst  be  pn^ 
tectod  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  or  they 
will  become  oxidized  and  roughened.  The  files 
must  be  heated  TTiiifonnly  thronghont,  and  not 
bcvondachm'y  re<i.  They  inui»t  be  cooled  in  clean 
cold  watsr,  with  particular  care  in  immersing 
them  to  pwwat  their  oooiing  no  naeqaiHynsf 
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be  Trarped  from  a  straight  line.  Long  thin  fll<^^ 
are  particubirly  liable  to  this,  as  also  the  Lalf- 
roand,  andthu  liotect.  is  aft*  ^^^  unl  t  iirreoted  wilh 
diiikxilt/.  To  protect  tUe  teeth  in  fine  files  tbej 
•re  first  oovwed  with  ft  atroof  brine,  tbiekened 
with  beer  gToand«,  yeri«t,  or  F  imo  chcnp  Vinfl  of 
fluur,  flstbatof  beiiuij.  Aa  thiadricti,  Un3t»alL  melts 
uniformly  over  the  surface.  Tlio  carbonnmnis 
natter  ia  tbooght  to  increaae  the  hardoeaaof  the 
■leal,  bat  aBtRul  ehanxMl»  •■  that  of  burnt  left- 
ther,  Loro,  &c.,  which  b  used  by  aotne  mnVrers, 
is  better  adapted  for  this  object,  and  probably 
the  prussiate  of  potash  may  prove  still  better. 
The  tanper  of  the  taqg  ia  bxooght  down  by  in- 
inerrfnf  It  In  maltftdlMM.  After  haidentng,  tb* 
files  arc  thoroaghly  cleansed  by  scouring  with 
aand  and  water,  and  tbo  ^It  is  got  rid  of  by 
kftvlng  them  aome  hours  in  lime  water.  Thoy 
wn  thin  well  dried,  rubbed  over  with  olive  ou 
containing  a  Httle  turpentine,  tested  with  ft 
pi  I  f  steel,  sorted,  and  packed  in  papers  for 
the  market. — X  variety  of  amcbines  have  been 
invented  t^)  take  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  cat- 
tinir  files.  Some  of  tlicse,  as  that  patented  by 
Capt.  Erics-son  in  1836,  were  made  witli  great 
fnpenuity,  and  when  introduced  into  large  estab- 
lishments, as  tbia  was  in  the  works  of  Messrs 
Tarton  and  sons  of  Shcfield,  eaohaiftdiiDewfta 
foiirifl  ti>  (1)  til.?  work  of  nearly  10  men;  but  so 
many  (iitiiciiltics  have  been  met  witii  in  their 
use,  that  they  are  for  the  most  port  entirely 
fivea  op.  A  maohine  haa  recently  been  pataat' 
ed  in  England  by  If.  laeroix,  which  la  reeom- 
mended  as  embracing  every  motion  requisite 
for  cutting  files,  prodocing  the  varying  degrees 
of  fineness,  the  blows  of  different  force,  the  va- 
riooa  inclinfttloiia  of  the  ohiael^  and  all  the  other 
dovloea  required  hi  cntUngthe  dMbrent  klmb  of 
file«.  In  the  l/mdon  exhibition  of  1851,  a  Pnia 
sian  machine  of  this  class  was  exbibittid,  and  tho 
display  of  hand- cut  files  from  France,  Austria, 
ana  other  portions  of  Europe  ahowed  that  the 
art  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  other  countries  beside  England.  The  follow- 
ing is  recorded  of  the  Danish  articles  of  this 
class:  "  In  the  Danish  department  was  a  series 
of  files  manufactured  of  cast  steel  by  J.  W. 
Naylor  of  Copenhagen.  Tlio  largest  file,  which 
was  »qu;irc,  was  covere<l  with  a  series  of  file 
cotter's  cats,  representing  on  one  face  the  city 
of  Copenhagen,  on  another  fiusc  the  operations 
of  the  forgo  and  of  file  cutting,  Sic,  These 
effects  wore  entirely  produced  by  the  file  cut- 
ter's chisel;  the  effect  of  color  and  shading  be- 
ing given  bj  the  Twioua  angles  of  the  teeth  re- 
flecting the  light  at  dillbrent  degrees  of  obli- 
quity. Tlie  teeth  of  a  largo  circular  file  were 
eat  so  as  to  represent,  in  a  tpkal  going  several 
tllDCa  round  the  file,  the  maker's  name,  tho  date, 
wrcaftfafl  oi  flowevL  in.  Thia  file  waa  hoUow, 
ind  contidned  witfriu  It  ft  aecood  hollow  flic, 
which  in  its  turn  contained  10  others,  all  orna- 
mented with  wreaths,  &c.  The  smallest  file 
was  not  larger  than  a  small  needle."  In  the 
United  States  the  manniactnre  of  files  is  socoess- 
faSlj  coodftoted  in  ceTcnl  localities ;  among 


wbu  h  mny  particularly  bo  named  tho  works  of 
Mt.  Juhu  iiusscll  at  8ing  Sing,  on  the  Hudson. 

FILICAJA,  ViNcsxzo  da,  an  Italian  lyrical 
poet,  born  in  Florence  in  1618,  died  there,  Sept. 
94,1707.  He«tadicdtiicolog7,i»hiloso{>bT,and 
Jurisprudence,  was  appointed  to  several  civil 
offices,  and  was  made  senator  and  governor  of 
Pisa.  Ilia  poems  arc  distinguished  for  their 
patriotic  and  religiooa  aentimcnts,  and  th^ 
purity  of  at^le.  An  ode  which  he  cempoeod 
after  the  raising  of  the  sicgo  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  in  1683  gained  for  htm  the  felicitations 
of  several  European  sovereigns.  The  abdica- 
tioii  of  Christina,  qncen  of  Sweden,  indooed 
hini  to  write  a  poem  In  praise  of  tint  princesi^ 
and  lie  afterward  received  many  favors  from 
her.  One  of  his  Bonnets,  entitled  VJtaUa^  is 
esteemed  amoof  the  moit  admlnUe  in  the 
Italian  language. 

FILIGREE  (It.  Jtliffrana,  from  Lat.  JUum, 
wire,  and  granum^  a  grain),  ornamental  work 
in  fiine  gold  or  silver  wire,  often  made  with 
lltde  metallio  beads  or  grains  Interspersed 
among  the  wirr';.  Tho  work  may  be  complete 
in  itself,  or  it  may  bo  used,  as  is  tbe  common 
metbml,  by  applying  the  wire  in  fi  ittened  and 
twisted  shapes  upon  the  sorfaoea  of  the  trinkets 
or  whatever  else  it  is  derigncd  to  adorn,  and 
soldering  it  there  in  tho  pntterna  of  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants.  It  is  much  practised  by  the 
Italians,  who  dcrive<l  the  art  from  the  eastern 
Dfttionsb  Fine  specimens  of  it  were  seen  at  the 
great  exblbitica  of  1861,  In  London,  flrnn  Sar- 
dinia, Turkey,  the  loninn  inlands,  and  'Nfnlti. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  arc  very  expert  lu 
it,  working  with  the  rudest  sort  of  tools.  The 
IflftTce  to  be  Attached  to  the  roiigbened  wiim 
whlcAi  represent  tiie  stems,  are  hammered  out 
of  these  same  wires  and  clipped  off  their  ends, 
when  tliey  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places 
and  soldered  down. 

FILLIBD8TER.  The  river  Vlv  in  Holland  is 
aaid  to  have  furnished  the  name  flyboat  in  Eng- 
lish, in  Spanish y''/''  ^-,  or  by  a  softening  of  tho 
first  pliable  ^/^^e*,  to  asortof  small  fa-^t-sailing 
TesMlcfabontlOOtons burden,  which  in  tli  17th 
century  held  in  point  of  sailing  qualities  tho  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Baltimore  clippers.  Tho 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  who  I"  _':,n  tli  ir 
depredations  against  Spanish  commerce  in  mero 
row  boats,  as  they  acquired  the  means  for  a  more 
formidable  outfit,  Ro!cctod  tbeso  vessels  as  tho 
sort  of  craft  bc^it  suited  to  their  purpose.  Ilenco 
they  became  known  in  French  mjlihuititn^  and 
in  Spanish  as  ^lAtuten,  an  appellation  grado- 
•Hy  extended  m  those  languages  to  any  kind  of 
pirates.  Tho  temi  fillibuster  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  tho  Englitib  language — ^ita  use 
commencing  in  New  Orleans,  but  thence  rapid- 
ly ^reading  wherever  Engliah  is  qpokBn>-«  n 
OBSlgnatlon  for  oertdn  ftdVentnrera  who  since 
the  termination  of  tlie  late  war  between  Mc3(ioo 
and  the  Unitod  States  have  busiu<l  thewiselves 
with  setting  on  foot  within  the  United  States 
military  expeditions  designed  to  operate  in  the 
Spanish  American  coontries  to  tbe  sooth  of  m 
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The  prctcnco  of  these  expeditioiw  has  been  the 
cmanci]iLiti(j:i  i^f  tliusr  cmuitiirs  from  tyrauuy 
foreign  ur  dotnestic,  and  the  iutroductioa  of 
democratic  institutions  aftor  the  model  of  tlw 
United  States.  The  real  object  13  generally  un- 
derstood to  bo  the  cuficLwcut  of  tlie  pcrsont 
engaged  therein  by  a  re&nacting  of  the  part  of 
the  origiDAl  Spanish  conqacrots.  The  wttiQg 
on  Ibotof  snob  ezp^itiona  is  prohibited  hf  vat 
neutrality  laws,  but  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
tliey  Imvo  been  a  great  deal  encouraped  by  a 

£revailing  w:'aiiment  in  their  favor.  Thus  the 
kwa  bavd  been  freaoentlv  omdwl,Mid  wiiera 
TlolatiMM  of  them  fwn  Men  proweoted  the 
parties  have  often  escai)ed  ooavlcliuii.  Tlie  most 
noted  csxpeditiun  of  this  sort  hitherto  waa  that 
lc<l  by  William  Walker  agaliMt  Nicaragua  in 
1855,  to  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  which,  at 
least  toward  the  close  of  it,  several  lai^  capi- 
talists are  understood  to  liave  contributed.  By 
means  of  a  military  force  recruited  frum  the 
United  States^  Walker  waa  for  some  montha 
roaster  of  the  cnintry;  from  wbicb,  however, 
after  maintainiug  luinseU'  io  it  for  nearly  two 
years,  he  was  llnally  expclle<l  by  the  union 
iotuiat  him  of  the  otber  Central  American  atateik 
fiuiiilar  do»gM  are  understood  to  be  Btitt  en- 
tertained against  Cnba  anl  >frxloo.  Though 
expeditions  of  thiii  bort  are  regarded  in  some 
portions  of  the  United  States  with  favor,  and 
are  oonnteoaiioed  to  a  certain  extent  by  men  of 
poiitian  and  eharaeter,  the  parties  aotaally  par- 
ticipating in  tlietn  have  consisted  largely  of 
foreigners. — Filiibustering  is  a  cant  term  much 
used  of  late  years  in  the  legislative  aasemblioa 
of  the  United  States  to  deugnate  the  onploy- 
ment  of  pariiamentary  tactics  to  defeat  a  meas- 
ure by  raiding  frivoloos  questions  of  ortler,  calls 
of  the  house,  motions  to  adjourn,  <kc.,  in  order 
to  Avenry  out  the  opposite  party,  or  to  gain  time. 

FILLMORE,  a  S.  K  CO.  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
S.  by  Iowa ;  area  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  according 
to  incomplete  retursi  I:i  1 857,  6,695.  Itisinter- 
seoted  by  Koot  river  and  its  branches,  and  has  a 
voUingsoiAae  and  an  oiodlent  soil,  adapt- 
ed to  grain,  potatoea,  and  pasCnngio.  Capital, 
Preston. 

FILLMORE,  Millard,  13tb  presi<lent  ot  tlio 
United  Btatea,  born  in  the  township  of  Locke 
(now  Bmnmerhill),  Oaynga  00.,  N.  V.,  Jan.  7, 
1800.  Tie  wnitthe2d  of  tlie  0  children  of  Nathan- 
iel uud  Phoebe  Fillmore.  Cayuga  co.  was  at 
that  time  a  wilderness,  broken  by  a  few  pioneer 
aettlements.  The  neareat  honse  to  that  of  the 
fiUmores  was  4  m.  distant.  Toong  FUlinore*s 
education  was  limited  to  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  speiliiig,  and  the  siuiulest  branches  of 
arithmetiOi  He  never  saw  either  a  grammar  or 
A  geograplij  until  he  was  19  years  of  age.  At 
14ne  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  ftiHer^  trade, 
and  the  next  5  years  were  devoted  to  dressing 
doth,  carding  wool,  and  to  labor  upon  his 
fhther^s  farm.  A  portion  of  each  winter  was 
also  spent  in  attending  the  rude  common  schools 
of  the  country.  In  1819  his  Ihther  removed 
to  AnrontinSriecou  Being  kftiaOajagaoOt 


he  conceived  the  design  of  studying  law.  Tlie 
Ittws  of  New  York  then  required  7  years' 
preparation  for  admission  as  attorney  from 
thoea  who  had  not  reeeiTed  n  classical  edu- 
cation. Fillmore  had  yet  two  year?  of  liis 
apprenticeship  to  serve.  He  agreed  with  his 
employer  to  relinquish  his  wages  for  his  lasi 

Sr'a  services,  ana  to  pay  him  |^  for  his  tiroa^ 
master  took  his  promise  to  pay  and  reteas- 
ed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  maili-  wii!  W  .'t.  r 
Wood,  Esq.,  a  retired  lawyer,  who  i)0!->e.ssi"d  a 
law  library,  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to 
receive  his  board  during  such  time  as  he  should 
devota  hinself  to  Ur.  wood's  pHvate  business. 
Blackstoneand  Tidd's  "  Practice  "  w  ere  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  he  gave  hh  leisure  titno  to  an 
uninstructed  and  bewildered  study  of  their  con- 
tents, wondering  why,  in  America,  he  should 
be  put  to  reading  the  laws  of  England.  Tliree 
months  of  the  next  w  inter  wert!  devoted  to 
teaching  school.  The  entire  product  was  $36, 
of  which  $30  fulfilled  his  promise  to  his  master ; 
the  remainder  had  to  suffice  for  the  year's  c\- 
jjenses,  except  hoard.  At  the  age  of  2U  he  was 
mvitc'd  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  deliver  the  4th 
of  July  oration  for  that  year,  and  succeeded  so 
wen  that  he  was  requested  to  publish  It ;  a  re- 
quest which,  after  consulting  Judge  Worn!,  he 
luotlestly  and  with  characterit-lic  tan  tit  in  de- 
clined. At  21,  concluding  that  he  never  .sliould 
learn  his  profession  by  attending  to  Judgo 
Wood^s  affiiirs  in  summer  and  teaching  school 
in  winter,  and  being  desirous  to  be  near  Ids 
family,  he  removed  to  Bulialo.  The  journey 
was  performed  moiyjr  on  foot.  JIo  arrived 
there  an  entire  stranger,  with  $4  in  his  pock- 
et. His  only  resource  was  keeping  Bchool. 
During  his  first  winter's  residt  nee  at  Buffa- 
lo, he  rose  whilu  it  wiw  yet  dark,  pwept  the 
law  office  in  which  he  was  iKTmitted  to  study, 
built  his  own  fire,  and  stuaied  law  till  break- 
fast time.  lie  knew  no  Latin ;  his  English 
education  was  hardly  begun ;  each  line  was 
read  faitlifnlly  over  and  over  again,  and  firmly 
ImpreRsed  ufKtn  the  memory.  Nothing  was 
passed  until  it  was  thoroughly  understood. 
The  day  was  devoti-d  to  school-keeping,  the 
evening  to  diseu>^-ing  the  Milijccts  <if  tlie 
morning's  study  with  a  fellow  student.  The 
sncoeedTng  winter  was  still  more  laboriona. 
His  school  wa?  2  miles  from  the  village.  The 
postmaster  being  abs^ent,  Fillmore  was  employ- 
ed temporarily  to  perform  a  large  share  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  He  rose  in  winter  in  time 
for  the  4  o'elodt  mondng  stage  which  passed 
by  bis  school  bouse ;  made  his  fire,  swept  hia 
school  room,  and  studied  law  alone  and  by  can- 
dle lielit  till  breakfasts  The  day  was  snent  in 
school ;  theeTOtting  tiU  late  at  night  with  mails 
and  post  office  accounts.  By  the  spring  of 
1823  lie  had  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
bar,  that  by  the  intercession  of  several  of  its 
leading  members  he  was  admitted  as  an  attor- 
ney by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Erie  oou 
although  he  bad  not  completed  the  period  of 
itndj  nsnallr  required.  Be  purchased  a  lew 
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kw  bool:9  for  |n9,  pajsU*  In  8  ttttflttl  paj-  and  took  bo       la  thd  debates  npon  it  He 
in«nts  of  f  13  each,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  "was,  however,  a  decided  wliis?.  »nfl  labored 
the  property ;  and  placing  a  box  which  contain-   carDCstl/ in  support  of  tljo  internal  improve- 
ed  all  his  effccta  on  a  t'armer^s  wagon,  he  ac-   ment  and  protective  tariff  policy  of  that  party. 
oompiaDied  it  on  foot  to  Aurora,  where  his  father  In  the  straggle  which  took  plaee  npon  the  ones- 
flien  resided,  and  where  <1n  1850)  he  atUI  lives,  iion  of  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  aboli- 
ITero  be  roininonco*!  the  pnxrtioe  of  law.    Busi-   tion  of  slavery  in  the  25th  congress,  he  supported 
ness  was  small,  but  largo  when  compared  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  voted  for  their  reocwtion.  In  a 
fhe  pay  received  for  it  There  was  tfane  how'  kttw  written  to  certain  of  hb  oonslitnente,  Oot 
CTpr  for  bard  stddy,  and  none  of  it  wa.s  lost.    17,  1888|  he  di'^tinctly  avowed  that  hu  wa*?  (-p- 
In  the  cour.se  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Fillmore  ao-  poeed  to  the  auuexation  of  Tej^as  so  long  aa 
quired  not  only  a  large  practu  e,  bnttthorongli  da^ea  ahoald  he  held  therein ;  that  he  was  in 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  favor  of  congress  exercising  all  its  constitutional 
which  placed  him  in  tne  first  rank  among  the  powers  to  abolish  tlie  slave  trade  between  the 
lawyers  vt'  the  ;;tate  of  New  Tork.   The  first  states,  and  in  favor  of  immediate  legislation  ftr 
fmit<s  of  his  profession  wore  punctually  paid  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Colnrn- 
to  Judge  Wood  in  full  of  a  small  advance  made  bia.   He  expressly  stated,  however,  that  he 
by  him  to  Mr.  Fillmore  while  he  was  in  his  would  not  i>ledge  himself  as  to  his  future  course 
employ,  and  which  was  the  only  pecuniary  aid  upon  any  of  these  aol^eota;  but  reserved  the 
1m  ever  reedred  after  he  was  14  years  of  age.  right  to  nodtfy  or  ehange  his  Tfews,  as  upon 
In  1826  he  married  Abigail,  the  danglitcrof  tne  further  reflection  or  examination  he  might  deem 
Be  V.  Lemuel  Powers.  In  1827  he  was  admitted  proper.  Mr.  Fillmore  took  a  pnuniuent  part  in 
as  attorney  and  In  1889  as  counsellor  cf  the  sn-  the  dabalea  in  eoogresa  npon  fbo  mAgkt/t  of 
prenio  court  of  the  state.    In  1R3f>  he  removed  the  baming  of  the  steamer  Caroline  by  British 
to  Buffalo,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  troops  at  Bcblosser,  ou  the  Niagara  frontier,  in 
of  the  law  until  the  autumn  of 1847,  when  he  was  Dec.  1H87.   On  Dec.  2, 1830,  at  the  opening  of 
elected  comptroller  of  the  state,  and  retired  the  26th  congressj  the  clerk  commenced  calling 
from  the  profession.     Shortly  after  he  was  the  roll  of  members.    When  ho  came  to  New 
established  in  Buffalo  he  associated  with  him-  Jersey  (whose  members  were  then  elected  by 
self  in  business  Nathan  K.  Hall,  who  had  stud-  general  ticket),  he  stated  that  the  seats  of  6  of 
ied  law  with  him,  and  who  was  afterward  U.  8.  the  6  members  from  that  state  were  contested ; 
postma'^ter-general,  and  is  now  (1850)  F.  S.  dis-  that  ho  did  not  feel  authorized  to  deciilo  the 
trict  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  York.  Solo  oaestion  of  their  right  to  their  seatSi  and 
mon  G.  Haven,  afterward  niembar  of  congress  that  he  shonTd  thenfbra  pass  over  their 
from  Eric  CO.,  was  a  student  in  their  office,  and  names,  and  proceed  with  the  call.    The  eleo- 
was  subsequently  taken  into  partnership. — Mr  tion  of  these  members  was  certified  to  by  the 
Finmore^poUticiid]Uhooininenoedtnl828,  when  governor  of  New  Jersey,  trader  the  broad  seal 
he  wa«i  elected  representative  to  the  state  legisla  of  the  state.    Tt  so  happened  that  these  5  mem» 
tnre  by  the  anti-masonic  party,  lie  served  8  suo  bera  were  all  whigs.   Parties  wore  no  evenly 
eesnve  terms,  retiring  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  balanced  in  the  hoose,  thatif  these  5  members 
sustaining  while  in  the  legislature  a  high  repntn-  were  admitted  at  once  it  would  give  tlie  whigs 
tion  for  integrity,  candor  iu  argument,  tliorouch  control  of  ita  organization,  including  the  elec- 
faivestigation,  ana  the  faithful  performance  of  the  tion  of  speaker,  wlulo  if  they  could  be  deprived 
minutest  details  of  every  duty.  He  particularly  of  their  se^  until  the  house  should  bo  organ- 
distinguished  himself  by  htt  advocacy  of  tiie  ized,  its  organization  would  be  controlled  by  the 
act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  democrats.    The  whigs  contended  tliat  the  cer- 
was  passed  in  1831,  and  which  was  drafted  by  tificate  of  the  eovemor,  aathenticated  by  the  seal 
him,  excepting  the  portions  relative  to  proeeed*  of  the  state,  dioald  be  received  as  presumptivo 
ings  in  courts  of  record,  which  were  drawn  by  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  5  members  to  their 
the  Hon.  John  0.  Spencer. — ^In  the  autumn  of  seats ;  that  tliey  i^onld  be  permitted  to  parti* 
168S  he  was  elected  on  the  aati-Jaekson  or  anti*  .dpato  in  the  organization  of  tha  hooae^  and  that 
administration  ticket  to  congress.    After  scrv-  afterward  the  clauns  of  contestants  to  tlieir 
ing  one  term  be  retired  till  ISSI,  when  he  was  seats  should  be  investigated  in  the  ordinary  • 
reClsetad  to  the  same  position  as  a  whig.   He  course  of  business.   The  democrats  insisted  that 
was  chosen  again  in  1838,  and  again  in  1S40.  the  honso  dbould  decide  the  question  before 
In  1842,  although  he  hnd  pre\iously  written  n  electing  a  speaker.  A  violent  debate  arose.  The 
Mlar  declining  to  serve  another  tenn,  he  was  house  remained  in  a  disorganized  and  confused 
unanimously  rcnominat<^d  by  the  whig  oonven-  condition  until  Dec  6,  wheh  Mr.  Adams  was 
tion  of  his  district,  and  it  was  with  diffienlty  oibosen  temporary  chfdrman.   Two  weeks  were 
tliat  lie  obtained  leave  from  his  constitoents  to  consumed  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
retire  from  the  public  service,  In  congress  he  5  New  Jerscnr  members  should  be  permitted  to 
nee  gradually  tothe  first  rank  Ibr  integrity,  in-  participate  in  organidng  the  botue.  A  tei^ 


was  the  prominent  solijeet  of  discussion.  Mr.  cussion  then  resumed.  Mr.  FlUnuM^  was  as- 
flQInMm  waa  never  a  worm  friendof  tha  bank,  signed  a  plaoo  oa  tha  oominittaa  on  alactioafc 
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Ho  c&nrassed  the  entire  vote  of  the  st&te  of 
K«w  Jeraey,  devoting  8  months*  time  to  this 

oon- 

mittee,  being  democrats,  reported  that  tho  5 
enntestauts,  aL>o  democrats,  were  entitled  to 
the  poats,  to  the  exclnsion  <n  tho  0  irhi;^^,  w}io 
held  the  certificate  of  tlie  povemor.  Tho  mi- 
nority of  the  committee,  among  vvLom  was  Mr. 
Fillmore,  were  flatisfied  that  8  at  least  of  tho 
whig  members  were  nnjustlj  oxclndcd  by  the 
majority  report.  On  March  6,  bv  a  strict  party 
vote,  overriilirig  tlio  doci>ion  of  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  declared  to  be  oat  of  order  while 
supporting  his  viewt  On  tibte  question,  and  ril 
further  dcl^afo  was  substantially  proyiil  itcd. 
On  March  10  tho  democratic  contestants  were 
idmittcd  to'  their  seats,  and  tbeir  title  to  them 
confirmed  by  a  party  vote  on  Jnlv  Ifi.  Tliis 
brief  history  of  tne  celebrated  New  J<.  rst  y  case 
is  given  in  this  place,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  it^  and  by  his 
labor  in  tho  coniinittee  and  zeal  iu  debate  upoa 
the  qnestions  involved,  added  greatly  to  his  rep- 
utation tbroogbont  the  ooootry.  Hitherto  Mr. 
Fillmore  had  always  been  in  a  minority  in  the 
national  councils;  but  the  whig  party  was 
largely  in  the  m^ority  in  the  27th  congress, 
■wmA  osMmbledin  1641.  A  new  ifaiaiidal  i^s- 
tcm,  and  an  entirely  no^v  tariflE^  were  to  bo  de- 
vised and  pnt  in  operation.  Under  the  cir- 
ib»  poatioii  of  chairman  of  fhe 


committoo  of  ways  and  means  was  the  most 
arduous,  tho  most  respon^ble,  and  at  tho  same 
time  tho  most  honorable  place  in  the  house.  It 
was  aarigoed  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  with 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  industry.  Tho 
session  continaed  9  months,  daring  whidi  tiaiA 
he  was  not  alisent  t  lioglo  hour  from  tiie  hoass^ 
though  he  did  his  full  share  of  tho  labors  of  the 
oommittoe.  The  preparation  of  the  new  tariff 
bfll  )nY<rfved  an  examination,  digestion,  and  ar* 
rangrement  of  figures  and  statistics  nppalling  to 
any  but  a  mind  strengthened  by  years  of  toil- 
oorno  investigations.  Althon^  Mr.  Fillmore  did 
not  profess  (o  be  the  discoverer  of  any  rrij'ir.ri! 
system  of  revenue,  still  the  tariflf  of  1842  was  a 
new  creation,  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  its  author.  At  the  same 
Uu»t  with  great  labor,  he  prepared  a  digest  of 
thiSlaws  authorizing  all  appropriations  reported 
hf  him  to  the  house  as  chairman  of  the  oommit- 
tso  of  ways  and  usons,  so  that  on  tho  instant 
bo  conld  produce  tlio  legal  authoritv  for  every 
ezpenditnre  which  he  recommended.  Sensible 
tint  this  was  *  greaksafegoard  against  improper 
expenditores,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  bo 
neglected,  he  proctired  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  departnentai  wlian  they  sob- 
mitted  estimates  of  expenses,  to  aocoinpany 
them  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  authorizing 
them  in  each  instance.  This  has  ever  since  been 
the  praotioe  d  tho  goyominent.  Mr.  Fillmore 
retlnd  fhnn  congress  In  Msreh,  1S48.  Bo  was 
llio  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  su])portc'd 

by  hia  own  stAte  and  by  some  of  tho  western 


statca,  in  the  whi$  national  convention  nhidk 
met  at  Baltimore,  May  1,  1844.  In  the  cao- 
▼ontion  of  the  whigs  of  w  state  of  New  York, 

which  met  Sept.  11,  ho  was  nominated  fnr  gov- 
ernor by  acclamation,  but  was  defeated  i^y  6ilas 
Wright,  Mr.  Clay  being  defeated  at  the  «am« 
time  in  tho  presidenUd  election  by  Mr.  Polk. 
— In  1847  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  comptroller 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  ofBce  which  at 
that  time  included  ia  ita  mhere  maajdntica 
now  distributed  among  Tsnons  departnwotsu 
In  his  report  of  Jan.  1,  l  ^  tO,  ho  BUg'pest<^  tl:at 
a  national  bank,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the 
free  banlnng  system  of  New  Yoik,  with  tbe 
ptocks  of  the  rnitet^  Ptates  as  the  solo  barfs 
npon  whioh  to  insoQ  its  currency,  might  be 
established  and  oarrled  oaso  asto  prove  a  great 
convenience  to  the  government,  with  entire 
safety  to  the  people.  Uis  suggestions  have  stace 
been  approved  by  many  of  our  roost  eminent 
finnncicr^  of  ditferent  political  parties. — In  June, 
1S48,  iio  was  nominated  by  tne  whig  national 
convention  for  the  vice-presideuoy,  with  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  pre«aent;  and  was  elected 
in  the  ensuing  IToyemlwr.  In  FebmarT  be 
resipned  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  on  March 
6, 1849,  was  inaugurated  as  vice-president.  When 
coo  gross  met  fn  Deeember,  California  presntsd 
itself  for  admission  into  tho  Union,  under  a  con- 
stitution excluding  slavery,  framed  without 
legal  authority,  by  a  oooTention  of  its  people. 
There  beinp  at  this  time  an  equal  niimltT  of 
free  and  slave  states  iu  tho  confederacy,  the 
proposition  to  admit  California  and  thusdcstroy 
tho  balance  of  power  in  the  senote  in  favor  of 
tho  free  states  exdted  throughout  the  Sooth 
tho  most  violent  opposition,  founded  in  part 
on  the  irrcsolar  manner  in  which  its  conati- 
tDHon  had  been  friinied.  At  dbe  same  time, 
Deseret,  now  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  were 
without  A  government;  while  the  boundary 
between  the  latter  and  Texas  waa  in  eootro- 
vorsy,  and  Texas  wa<'  threatening  to  take 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  force. 
President  Taylor,  in  hh  message,  recomncBded 
the  admi^-^'nn  of  Cnlifomia,  and  thilt  con?nT« 
should  await  tho  action  of  the  Jwoplo  of  the 
other  newly  acquired  territories  and  admit 
them  in  the  form  of  states,  with  or  withoot 
slavery,  as  their  constitutions  should  prescribe. 
He  made  no  suggestions,  however,  for  the  (A)V- 
emment  of  the  territories  in  the  mean  time,  nor 
for  the  settlement  of  the  boondary  line  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  To  reconcile  the  South 
to  the  admission  of  Califomis,  Mr.  Clay  intro* 
daced  hb  famous  "  omnlbos  bill.*'  f  See  Clat, 
HxxRT.)  The  whig  party  was  divided,  a  portion 
supporting  the  policy  of  President  Taylor,  ocd 
a  portioa  tliat  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  debates  m 
the  sennt*^  p ro  extremely  acrimonious.  A  vio- 
lent agitation  ensued  throughout  the  Union. 
Threats  of  secession  in  case  of  the  ndniisjiion  of 
California  were  made  by  southern  statesmen 
even  of  the  moderate  ana  conservative  sehod: 
and  many  persons,  not  hitherto  doiiiitd  firaia 
men,  were  exoe^i^gly  anxious  and  alarmed  aa 
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to  ihfttcsalt.  Scenes  of  violcfuM  oeeamd  in  (he 

senate.  In  lfi20  Mr.  Calboun,  then  vice-preei- 
dent,  Lad  cmublUhed  the  rule  that  that  offii  er 
had  DO  power  to  call  senators  to  order.  Mr. 
FUlmore  ia  a  speech  to  the  senate  announced 
Its  deCennliMtiaii  to  praerre  order,  and  that, 
should  occasion  require,  he  should  reverse  the 
usiagoof  his  prediiceaeorsupon  that  subject.  This 
announcement  met  with  the  uoanimous  approv* 
«1  iMT  the  senate,  which  ordered  Mr.  SlUmore'a 
remarks  to  be  entered  at  length  on  ita  jonmaL 
He  presided  lirinf^  tho  controversy  on  tho 
omnibus  bill  "  witli  usual  itnpariiuliiy.  No 
one  knew  which  policy  he  approved,  excepting 
the  presidenti  to  whom  he  privately  stated 
that  shoold  he  be  required  to  deposit  his  casting 
vote,  it  wonld  be  in  fir  of  Mr.  Clay's  bilT 
Over  7  months  of  the  session  had  been  exhaust- 
ed hi  :i:  gi  y  controversy,  when,  on  July  9, 1850, 
president  Taylor  died.  Mr.  Fillmore  took  tlic 
oath  of  office  ns  president  on  July  10;  Prej>i- 
dcut  Taylor's  cabinet  ut  onco  resigned,  and  a 
new  cabinet  was  nominated  on  the  SOih.  Kr. 
Ffllraore  imtnediately  ordered  a  military  Ibree 
to  New  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  protect 
that  territory  from  invasion  by  Texas.  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  having  been  in  tlie  mean  time  defeat- 
ed, the  pre•iden^  on  Ang.  6,  senta  message  to 
congress  advislfuf  that  body  of  the  danger  of  a 
cm'Ii  ;  .11  Texas,  and  urging  a  m  -tI  rnent 
of  tlid  controversy  in  respect  to  its  boundary. 
Yarioaa  acts,  known  as  the  compromise  meas- 
«ie«L  and  embfacing  aobatantially  the  provinona 
of  Mr.  doy'i  biU,  were  paased  before  the  end 
of  tho  month.  The  president  referred  to  the 
attorney-general  the  question  whether  tho  act 
respecting  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  writ  of  habeoi  corpus.  That 
officer  prepared  n  written  opinion  in  favor  of 
its  coostitulionality.  Tho  preudent  ocmcurred 
in  this  opinion  and  iigned  the  aet,  together 
with  the  re-st  of  the  compromise  measuren.  Tlio 
fugitive  slave  law  was  e.xceedinjjly  offensive  to 
great  numbers,  if  not  to  a  iniijority,  of  tlie  whig 
party  of  the  North,  as  well  as  to  those  known 
atriotly  as  utl-davery  men.  Ita  exeontion  waa 
resisted,  atid  slaves  were  rC5cned  from  tho  ens- 
tody  of  the  niar»hiiis  by  mobs  at  Botiton,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Christiana  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
last  of  whieh  plaoea  one  or  two  penona  were 
killed.  The  president  annooneed  his  intention  to 
enforce  tlio  law,  and  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  ail  oiHcers  to  perform  their  duty  in  its 
exeention.  Froaaentions  wwa  instituied  in 
▼m^ons  in^ances  agmnst  the  rescoers,  but  with- 
out practical  results,  owing  to  the  nnpopularity 
of  tlie  law.  Altlion|j;h  it  wa.s  known  that  tho 
president  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures as  a  whole,  and  aeleetsd  a  cabinet  enter- 
taining; tho  &arno  views,  yet,  in  pursuance  of  a 
getierul  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  for  his 
official  action,  ho  did  not  seek  to  exercise  any 
influence  in  their  favor,  nor  did  he  assume  anv 
respoui^ibility  in  respect  to  them,  excepting  sach 
aa  atriot^  belongea  to  hia  dnties  aa  pn^dent 


They  were  enbstantially  approvod  by  resolutions  . 

pa  & :>1  by  tho  democratic-  and  whig  national 
cuuvtntion.s  of  18.';2,  and  by  most  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  tho  country  north  and  south, 
and  there  haa  been  no  serious  effort  made  to 
repeal  than.  Bnt  tiiere  were  thoosands  of 
wnigs  as  well  as  others  in  tho  North  whom  no 
constitutions  nur  cousidcratious  of  political 
expediency  could  reconcile  to  a  law,  by  the 
provlsiona  of  which  the  whole  force  of  tba 
^vemment  was  to  be  employed  In  render* 
ing  fugitives  back  to  hondago.  Al'l:augh  Mr. 
Fill  tnore's  administration,  as  a  whole,  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  patriotic,  aMe,  and  nsefid; 
altliongh  hia  purity  as  a  pnbilo  man  was  anquea- 
tioned,  and  not  a  single  other  measure  of  hia 
administration  could  be  called  uripoi)ular  ;  it 
novortheless  cannot  b«  doubted  that  Mr.  Fill- 
more by  signing  the  fugitive  law  not  only 
aSbrdecI  a  pretext  for  the  opposition  of  Lis  ene- 
mies but  lost  tho  support  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  his  party  in  the  northern  utate.'?. 
In  his  message  to  congress  in  Dec.  ISfiO,  the 
preeldeiit  reeommended  a  rednction  of  Inland 
postage  to  8  cents  on  each  letter  when  pre- 
paid, and  6  when  not ;  and  also  a  reasonable  ' 
reduction  on  printed  matter.  He  also  urged 
congress  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
city  ofWaaniogton.  Tbete  reoommendationa 
were  adopted.  IIo  also  recommended  tho  es- 
tablishment of  aa  agricultural  bureau;  liberal 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  estab- 
lisbmeot  td  an  asylum  for  tlie  relief  of  disabled 
and  destitute  seamen ;  a  moderato  but  permanent 
tarU^wiih  specific  duties  where  practicable, 
anddlscriminaling  Justly  in  favor  of  Americfin 
indnatry;  the  opening  of  communication  ba- 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  a  provi- 
sion for  settling  disputed  land  titles  in  Cidifor- 
nia,  and  an  extension  of  tho  system  of  land 
laws  over  the  newly  acquired  territories;  a  law 
to  provide  fur  the  retiring  of  superanDvated 
ofTuers  from  active  service  in  tho  army  and 
navy;  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  private)  claims  6gain.>«t  the  government ; 
and,  in  conoloaion,  "an  adherence  to  tho 
a^joitment  eatabliuied  by  the  compromise 
measures,  until  time  nnd  cxp».'rionrrT  should 
deniouatrate  the  necessity  for  future  legis- 
lation to  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse." 
Bat  hia  administration  bei^g  in  a  political 
minority  in  both  lioosea  of  congress,  none  ut 
theso  recommendations  calling  for  action  were 
adopted,  excepting  tliose  for  tho  Bcltlenient  of 
land  claims  in  California,  and  tlie  survey  of  its 
public  lands,  and  for  an  af:ylum  for  diaabdied  and 
destitute  seamen.  During  this  session  oongresa 
made  an  appropriation  for  tho  extvnsion  of  tho 
capitol  according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  ap- 
pro^ bv  the  president  Having  adopted  a 
]>lan.  on  July  4,  1851,  he  laid  the  comer  atone 
of  tlm  extension,  amid  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  were  addressfd  by  Daniel  'Web- 
ster. IjCarning  that  an  attempt  yvi\s  to  be 
made  to  invade  Cuba  by  lawless  citizens  of 
the  United  Statea^  the  ^eaident  oo  April  85^ 
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1851,  issQcd  a  proclamation  warning  them  of 
tho  consciiucnces.  Ou  Aug.  4,  however,  an 
expedition  under  Lopez,  in  the  steamer  Pam- 
pero, sailed  from  Kevr  Orleans  by  the  oooniT- 
ance  of  the  collector  of  that  port  sod  landed  in 
Cuba.  Thoy  were  there  captured  ;  some  w  ero 
executed,  a  few  pardoned,  and  the  remainder 
sent  prtsonen  to  Spdn.  Tboee  sent  to  8d«ii 
were  Anally  pardoned,  and  congress  paid  their 
ezpensee  home.  The  collector  of  New  Orleans 
ma  temoved  from  offio^  and  tbe  steamer  Pam- 
pero seized  by  the  government,  and  con  lomrpd 
and  sold  for  a  violatioa  of  the  neutrality  luws. 
During  the  same  summer  information  waa  pri- 
vately commnnicated  to  tho  president  which 
led  him  to  suspect  that  a  Dr.  Gardner  had  pre- 
sented a  fraudulent  claim  to  the  Me.ticati  com- 
missioner?, which  had  beea  maintained  b^  for* 
Kery  and  perjury,  and  aUowed,  and  on  wliioli  be 
osd  drawn  from  the  treasury  nearly  $500,000. 
Aproseoation  was  immediately  instituted,  Gard- 
ner waa  eonvteted  and  committed  snicide,  end  a 
Ittge  portion  of  the  money  obtained  by  him  was 
recovered.  In  his  mctwa^o  of  1861,  beside  re- 
itttraUng  the  views  exi)ressed  in  that  of  1850, 
the  president  urged  a  revision  of  the  fee  bill  of 
the  U.  S.  courL&  a  thorough  revision  and  codi- 
ioation  of  the  laws  of  congress  then  in  force, 
and  a  law  prescribing  the  relative  rank  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Fillmore's  ad- 
ministration is  distinguished  by  tho  expedition 
of  CkMnmodore  Perij  to  Japan,  in  a  squadron 
whioh  BiSMl  in  the  antnmn  of  and  wbioli 
resulted  ia  a  favorable  treaty  with  th  i*  ronn- 
try.  Daring  the  years  1851  and  ISHi  tr&ar 
ties  were  abo  formed  with  Peru,  Ooata  Rioa, 
Brazil,  and  other  Soutli  American  states.  A 
steamer  was  sent  to  cx|)lore  the  La  Plata  and 
its  confluents.  Believing,  from  the  gold  pur- 
chased on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  there  must 
be  largo  de|>osits  of  tliat  metal  in  its  interior, 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  discovery  of  large  quan- 
tities <rfgold  there  woold  resale  in  the  prosper- 
ous emigration  of  many  of  tho  free  colored  peo- 
ple of  tlie  United  States,  Mr.  Filhnoro  despatched 
an  expedition  onder  Lieut.  Lynch,  with  instruc- 
tions to  explore  tiie  interior  of  AfKcn,  and,  if 
pOBBi1)le,  to  erfnin  tho  location  of  its  gold  de- 
ports. This  expodition,  it  is  understood,  failed 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  commander. 
Another  explorinirexpadition  under  C:ipt.  Ring- 
gold was  despatched  by  order  of  congress  into 
the  Chinc»<o  aoas.  An  expedition  was  also  or- 
dered by  the  president  to  explore  the  valley  of 
fhe  Amazon.  This  accomplished  its  object,  and 
iastntctivo  reports  were  made  by  Lieuts.  Hem- 
don  and  Gibbon.  Mr.  Fillmore  oairied  oat 
■trioUy  the  dootrine  of  non-intervenfioD  in  the 
affairs  of  f  i<  oign  countries,  and  frankly  stated 
his  views  upon  this  subject  in  an  interview  with 
XosBOth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ap- 
peared clearly  enough  by  tho  celebrated  letter 
of  Mr.  Webster,  secretarj'  of  state,  to  M.  Hlilse- 
mann,  how  little  theadnuni^t:  i-  i<>n  sympathized 
TTith  Aii^trin  in  its  "••frniiL^lr  with  Ilangarpr.  The 
Brills  uuui-ui- war  Lj^prcss  iiavuig  fiiid  into  tho 


American  steamer  Promcthcrw  at  San  Jn-n, 
an  ample  apolu^ry  was  required  and  given  m  u 
letter  by  Lord  ( >  r^nville,  Jan.  16, 1853.  In  tiie 
aotomn  of  1862,  Mr.  George  Law  of  New  Yort 
dt J  dslmed  m  right  to  send  to  Onba  in  the 
steamer  Cr.  r^rent,  owned  ly  him,  an  individual 
obnoxious  to  tlie  Cuban  antborities.  Ttwj 
would  not  permit  the  vessel  to  land.  Mr.  Lav- 
proposed  to  seek  redress  by  force.  In  a  letter 
to  the  collector  of  New  York,  dated  Nov.  1^ 
1869,  Mr.  Fillmore  stated  that  the  eanUufsi 
was  one  to  l>e  settled  by  thf  government,  and 
not  by  a  private  citizen,  and  that  should  Mr. 
Law  attempt  to  obtain  redress  as  a  private  citi- 
zen by  force,  the  whole  power  of  the  p:ovem- 
ment  would  be  interposed  to  prevent  it.  This 
letter,  at  Mr.  Fillmore's  request,  was  comrnnni- 
cated  toMr.Law,  who  desisted  from  anv  farther 
warlike  demonstrations.  lb>.  Webster  died  Oct 
24,  1852,  and  Mr.  Edwanl  Everett  was  ap- 
Dointed  his  saooessor  as  secretanr  of  state.  His 
erief  term  of  offiee  was  dis^ga&hedbj  Us  let* 
tcr  declining  the  proposition  for  a  tripartite 
treaty  witli  England  and  France,  by  which  each 
country  w:is  to  disclaim  then  and  for  the  future 
all  intention  to  obtnin  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.  But  iii  his  message  to  congress  in 
Dec.  1853,  the  president  expressed  his  opinioa 
that  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Union 
wonid  be  a  hazardous  and  impolitic  measure. 
Mr.  Fillmoro  retired  from  the  presidency  March 
^186fl.  He  left  the  country  at  peace  within  and 
without,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  in  all  departments  of  its  indastr)-. 
In  his  cabinet  there  had  never  been  a  dissenting 
voice  as  to  any  measure  of  his  adminbtrstioa; 
and  upon  his  retiring  from  office,  a  letter  wss 
addre^d  to  him  by  oil  its  membera,  expressing 
their  united  appreciation  of  hb  abilities,  his  in* 
tegrity,  and  his  devotion  to  tho  public  j^rvice. 
At  the  whig  convention  oi  l6o2,  although  hk 
policy,  the  fugitive  slave  law  included,  waa  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  227  against  60,  and  although 
one  of  hb  cabinet,  who  was  known  to  have  ap- 
proved of  all  his  measures,  was  nominated  for 
vic^president,  he  oonld  not  oommaud  SO  votes 
from thefrse rtatei.  Thiswasowing;  nodooht, 
partly  to  his  lack  of  friends  among  active  po'I- 
ticiaus  whom  he  had  never  sought  to  conciliate 
by  hopes  of  patronage,  and  partly  to  the  excT' 
tions  of  the  friends  of  other  candidate's  ^'Jt 
chiefly  to  his  unpopularity  with  tltat  lar^  6ec- 
tion  of  Ids  party  whom  he  had  alienated  Dv  his 
signature  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  IIisdef>art- 
ure  from  the  seat  of  government  was  al;^  em- 
bittered by  a  heavy  domestic  grief,  Mrs.  Fill- 
more^  whose  eariy  advantages  had  been  superior 
to  his  own,  and  who  through  his  rising  fortnnes 
had  \>vL-n  ^i^  l  oarost  friend  and  counsellor,  died 
at  Washington,  March  30,  and  he  returned  to 
Buffalo  deprived  at  once  of  public  employnMOt 
and  of  the  f^olnro^  of  private  life. — .^int  o  the 
close  of  his  adtnuiistration,  Mr.  Fiilinore  lias  de- 
voted himself  to  the  stody  of  general  literatme 
"^ith  systematic  industry*.  Duriirgthe  spHri-  r^nd 
summer  of  1654,  he  made  an  exteu^ivd  twur 
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through  the  sonthcm  and  many  of  the  western 
static ;  but  the  vear  was  rendered  oii^  of  the 
saddest  of  his  hfe,  by  fhe  death  of  hia  onlv 
dao^ter*  By  this  bereavement  he  was  len 
irftn  Ml  only  son,  now  a  practising  lawyer  In 
Bufialo.  In  the  spriiip  nf  iS")",  ri!\cr  nn  excur- 
sion through  New  England,  lie  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  remained  until  June,  1856.  He  was 
received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  leading 
statesmen  and  at  the  principal  courts  of  Enrope. 
The  degree  of  D.O.L,  was  tendered  to  him  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  but  he  declined  the  boa- 
or.  While  at  Rome  he  received  the  newsof  hb 
nomination  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Araerioan  party.  He  accepted  the  nomination, 
but  before  ilie  close  of  the  enmpaign  it  became 
eridetit  even  to  hia  frieoda  that  tm  real  strug- 
d^e  VM  between  the  demoerato  and  tbe  repub- 
licans. Very  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
tlie  first  choice  for  president  cast  their  votes 
either  for  Mr.  Boehaoaa  or  Ifr.  Fremont,  be- 
lieTing  that  there  was  nohofie  of  Mr.  Fillmore'* 
election ;  and  though  he  reoeived  the  support  of 
large  nuuihcrs  in  all  the  states,  Maryland  alone 

fave  him  its  eiectoml  vote.  On  Feb.  10,  18681, 
e  was  married  to  Mrs.  Oarolino  Mcintosh,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  tite  late  Charles  Car- 
michael  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  He  has  since  re- 
sided in  Buflalo,  devoting  himself  to  stu  1\  nwl 
to  tbeaooiety  of  his  friends,  and  enjoying  that 
general  lespeet  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  b^ 
his  mnny  yeary  of  ])iiblic  service,  and  by  his 
punctilious  and  luiihlul  jierformance  of  all  tho 
duties  of  private  life. 

FILLMORE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Utah  ter- 
rittHTi  is  the  pritteipal  Mttlement  f n  Iftllard  eo., 
and  lUs  about  150  m.  ahnost  due  S.  from  the 
Great  Halt  lake.  Both  it  and  the  county  vvcro 
named  in  honor  of  Millard  Fillmore,  who  is 
held  in  great  esteem  amoiw  the  Mormoos  on 
aeeonot  of  the  fiivor  be  displayed  toward  them 
at  the  time  of  tlic  orpanJ/jition  of  tlio  territory 
in  1860.  Tlie  city  cliarter  was  praated  by  the 
territorial  legislature  in  Feb.  1852.  The  white 
popalation  now  (1859)  is  about  700.  In  tho 
Tiantty  is  one  of  the  government  Indian  farms, 
which  is  tho  head-quarters  of  a  baud  of  Pah- 
Tant  or  Para-vant  Indians,  an  otf^ilioot  of  the 
great  Utah  nation.  The  chief,  Oanoeh,  is  not- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  inveterate  thieves  that 
infest  the  roads  acrosii  the  continent.  The  main 
waj;on  road  to  California  riu  Parowan,  Monn- 
taio  Meadows,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Bernardino, 
pasaee  through  Fillmore,  and  for  many  vears 
tlio  princi[)al  suh<i?tence  of  Canosh  ana  his 
band  huA  bc'iiu  dc-rived  from  depredatiuiis  um>n 
American  travellers.  The  only  building  in  I*  Ul- 
more  of  any  pretension  la  tbe  capitol.  The  plan 
of  tbiiedifioe,  of  wbieb  one  wing  only  has  been 
completed,  is  in  tho  shape  of  a  Greelc  cross, 
with  arotitmla  in  the  centre  60  feet  in  diameter. 
T!io  inati  rial  i-ired  sandstone,  rough  hammered. 
AU  tlie  oilier  baildiogs  in  the  town  are  of 
adobe  or  else  of  flre>bamed  brieic,  wbleb  last  Is 
inudo  nowhere  tl.so  witfiin  the  territory,  nr,'\ 
rarely  herei  owing  to  tbe  scarcity  of  fueL  The 


situation  of  FHlmorc  Is  very  beentifbl,  being 
directly  at  tlie  foot  of  the  main  Wahsatch 
range,  and  commanding  a  view  of  ut  lea.st  160 
m.  westward  into  tbe  Qiett  Basio.  Tho  altU 
fade  of  the  site  Is  more  than  6,000  Ibet  abovn 
the  sea,  considerably  exceeding'  t'-it  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  one  respect  Fillmore  differs  noticeably 
from  the  chain  of  towns  runningnwUlwnrd  from 
it  toward  the  Salt  lake ;  it  i'n  open  on  aU  sides, 
whereas  most  of  the  others  are  walled.  The 
difficulty  of  transit  from  the  northern  and  most 
populous  portiou  of  the  territoiy  in  the  winter, 
led  the  Mormon  leglsbtore  in  1850  to  pass  re- 
golres  removing  tho  seat  of  government  to  Salt 
Lake  City ;  but  it  haji  been  conceded  that  Uieea 
resolves  were  unauthorized,  and  tbe  capital  ll 
now  definitriy  established  at  Fillmore. 

THiTER,  an  instrument  tor  separating  from 
fluids  the  foreifrn  substances  mechanically  inter- 
mixed with  them.  Beds  of  saud  and  gravel  con- 
stitute natural  filters,  through  which  the  wat<ira 
of  sprinn  flow  npward  dear  ftwn  all  asdimei^ 
and  Tfsible  impurity.  Artilldsl  filten  are  eon- 
structed  upon  tho  same  principle ;  a  diaphragm 
of  some  substance  is  presented,  throujgh  the 
pores  of  which  the  fluid  can  penetrate,  but 
which  are  so  fine  that  they  arrest  the  particles 
held  in  suspension.  They  are  variously  con- 
st rut  tod  according  to  the  natnre  of  tho  fluid  to 
bo  purified.  The  chemist  takes  a  disk  of  un- 
sized white  paper,  and  doubling  it  twice,  intro- 
dnro«  it  into  n  funnel  of  proper  size,  which,  for 
fai  dilating  tho  passage  of  tho  fluid,  is  com- 
monly ribl^ed,  and  opening  one  of  tho  folds, 
pours  in  the  liquid.  This  soon  drops  through 
tbe  paper  and  the  ftinneif  leaviDg  tbe  sediment 
behind ;  if  any  of  this  passes  through  in  the 
commencement  of  the  operation,  it  is  common- 
ly retained  when  returned  after  the  pores  of 
tbe  paper  are  wet  and  partially  obatrooted. 
Tbe  asdimcDt  is  often  tbe  object  of  this  pro> 
eeii:  in  thl'4  ciu^o  it  may  bo  washed  dean  of 
the  liquid  which  oootained  it  by  the  use  of 
water,  or  sometimes  of  some  other  fluid  which 
has  no  diemioal  action  npon  the  residuum. 
Paper  is  an  exoeHent  material  for  Alters ;  but 
those  kinds  should  be  self  f  m!  \sMrh  contain 
the  least  amount  of  earthy  matters,  imio  partic- 
ulailj,  the  presence  of  which  may  a!Tect  tlie 
composition  of  the  sobetances  employed.  These 
may,  however,  be  in  part  dissolved  oat  by  acids 
before  usinj,'  tlje  filter.  Each  filter  is  used  only 
once ;  and  thus  tiiere  is  no  accumulation  of  im- 
parities to  impair  its  quality.  The  weight  of 
tho  a^he^  yielded  by  a  disk  of  tho  size  used 
being  known,  the  c|uaatity  of  tho  insolnble 
precipitate  collected  m  the  filti-r  may  be  detcr- 
mioea  by  burning  both  together,  thus  avoiding 
risk  of  nss  in  removing  the  floe  particles,  aod 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  duo  to  the 
filter  when  the  burnt  product  is  weighed. 
Apothecaries  also  use  paper  filters,  but  generally 
of  ooaner  material  and  folded  from  a  square 
pf  eoe  In  a  number  of  folds  Hke  those  of  a  paper 
fan,  all  of  which  terminate  in  one  point  '.vl  irh 
was  the  centre  of  the  square.  Faper  iUters  are 
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■trengtbened  and  made  more  imperrloBB  whm 

seoesaary  by  using  one  within  another.  In  fil- 
tering for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extracts,  a 
very  eflSoient  apparatus  is  made  nae  of  by  tiio 
apothecaries,  called  Boullaj  's  filter,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  uuder  Extbacts.  The  old 
])liarraaceatists  used  a  cone-shaped  bag  of  cotr 
ton  or  woollen  called  Ilypocrates's  sleeve,  and 
the  same  contrivance  is  sUll  one  of  the  best  for 
the  clarification  rf  sirups  ami  other  viscid 
liquids.  CJottou  Uiiiiuel,  which  ha^  a  thick  nap, 
is  an  excelleiit  material.  The  conical  hat  body 
made  of  lelt  is  well  adapted,  before  its  shape  ia 
•Itered,  to  the  iltration  of  fixed  <rfla.  Ooirro- 
bIvo  liquids,  as  utrong  aolds,  inay  b«  cleared  by 
passing  ibem  through  pure  silicious  sand  sup- 
ported  upon  coarse  fragments  of  glass  placed  m 
ib«  nedc  ct  a  fonnel  and  gradnally  duniakhing 
in  rise  upward.  Sponges  have  been  need  nr 
filters  from  time  immemorial  for  purifying  the 
water  of  the  IJiger ;  unless  ullen  replaced,  Uiey 
hvn  the  defoot  oommon  to  all  filters  nam  of 
organic  materials,  as  straw,  hemp,  cotton,  saw- 
dost,  shavings,  branches,  leaves,  &o.,  of  under- 
going a  chemical  change  from  constant  expo- 
sure to  dampness,  which  at  last  causes  them  to 
affect  injuriously  tlie  quality  of  the  liquid. 
The  fibres  of  asbestua  mi|s;l»t.  bo  substituted  with 
advantage,  and  would  moreover  find  ft  proj)er 
application  in  the  filtration  of  corrosive  fluids. 
Charcoal  is  a  favorite  materiaL  partioalarlj  for 
Am  porifieatloa  ot  water  oed  at  aea;  it  has 
the  property  not  only  of  separating  the  impuri- 
tiee  pae^  Uirongh  layers  of  it  alternating  with 
others  of  sand,  but  also  of  removing  disagreeable 
odoML  The  Japanese  DiaporouaaaiidfltoDeahol* 
,  lowed  Into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  aet  In  a  frame 
over  a  vessel,  into  which  the  water  drops  it 
percolates  through  the  stone.  The  Egyptians 
adopt  the  same  method  fur  ekril^nctiie  water 
of  the  Kile.  A  stone  which  amnrenwspnrpoee 
well  has  long  boon  known  atTeneriffe.  and  was 
formerly  largely  imported  into  England.  In 
Spain  porous  earthen  ware  vessels  are  manufac- 
tnred,  ealled  alearraza*,  which  aro  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  wine-coolen^.  (See  Evap- 
oration.) New  devices  designed  for  exhibiting 
or  rendering  more  efficient  the  process  of  filter- 
ins  are  constantly  appearing,  some  of  them  not 
dMbrIng  from  metnoda  long  ago  introdoced, 
yet  protected  by  patent  rights.  Filtering  up- 
ward, by  introducing  the  liquid  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cask  and  causing  it  to  rise  by  the  pressure 
of  the  column  behind  through  sand  ana  gravel 
or  eharoofil,  was  patented  in  England  in  1791, 
to^'cfher  with  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
sediment  by  washiug  it  out  with  currents  of 
water  passed  under  preasnre  in  the  contrary  di- 
nctiom.  In  1800  a  pocees  not  esaeotially  dif- 
ibrent  waa  patented  m  F^ce,  the  water  being 
made  to  pass  in  a  downward  direction  through 
layers  of  such  materials,  to  which  sponges  were 
also  added.  It  was  emjtloyed  on  a  largo  scale 
in  1808  to  clarify  the  water  of  the  Seine.  AOer 
the  water  paases  throogh  the  layera  eontained  in 
leaden  boni^  it  ia  made  tp  dn^  Ikom  «  height 


Bke  rain,  in  order  to  take  np  the  tSr  firand  in 

rain  water,  and  wljich  it  has  lost  in  its  filfLriug. 
"When  the  river  water  is  very  turbid,  the  upper 
strata  re«^uire  renewal  twice  a  day  on  account 
of  the  impurities  dei>ositAid.  Tlio  quantity  of 
■water  passed  through  them  Is  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  filtering  surface.  Each  square 
metre  of  surface  produces  in  24  hours  about 
8.000  litres  of  oore  water,  or  each  square  foot 
about  73J  standard  gallon.?.  Tito  result,  how- 
ever, vai'ies  with  tlie  stale  of  cleanline.ss  in 
which  the  filtering  materials  aro  kept ;  and  as 
the  degree  of  retardation  oannot  be  aaoertaioed 
heforehaod,lt  will  be  imponiUe  to  wJonlata 
with  accuracy  the  capacity  of  any  filter  of 
tbk  nature.  An  ingenious  filter  waa  noticed 
at  tlie  LoodOD  exhibition,  sent  by  the  Wenham 
lake  ioa  eooipanT  of  MaesachnaeUis  the  iavea- 
tiott  of  Ifr.  iMr^  Blid.  It  eooatata  of  a 
siphon,  the  short  limb  t)f  winch  terminates  in 
a  cylindrical  box,  which  is  placed  in  a  cask  of 
water  under  the  surface.  This  box  contains 
the  filter,  and  on  drawing  the  air  out  of  the 
long  arm,  which  projects  from  the  cask,  the 
wat«r  is  forced  up  tliruugh  the  filter  and  passt^s 
through  the  siphon,  its  flow  being  regulated  bj 
a  stop-cock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long  ana. 
It  has  tlie  advantage,  if  the  cask  is  kept  prop- 
erly supplied,  of  drawing  the  water  neither 
from  the  top  whore  tlio  lighter  Bediment  hjI- 
lecta,  nor  fr(mi  the  bottom  to  which  the  heavier 
impnritiea  sinle.  Filters  npon  a  large  eeale  are 
connected  with  the  reservoirs  from  which  cities 
receive  supplies  of  water.  Those  reservoirs  aro 
divided  into  several  basins,  the  first  of  which 
are  intended  for  receiving  the  aediment  that 
wfll  snbside  as  the  water  is  left  standing;  from 
these  it  passes  tlirough  porous  beds  wl  irh 
separate  them  from  au  a4joining  basin,  and 
which  collect  the  imparities  still  reradning  sus- 
pended. By  using  several  such  basins  the  beds 
may  be  kept  alternately  in  use,  afibrding  an  o^ 
portnnity  for  their  cleansing  wheoeTer  this  is 
required. — In  oonnectton  with  the  purification 
of  water  by  filtration,  ingenious  methods  have 
been  devised  of  separating  the  soluble  salts 
of  lime,  «Sm3.,  which  give  the  property  of 
hardness  to  water,  and  whicli  ]>eing  in  the  state 
of  solution  pass  through  tho  filter.  Pure  water 
can  thus  hold  only  abont  two  grains  to  tho  gal- 
Ion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  33.55,5 ;  but  as  the 
water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  pas,  its  power  of 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  iiHTeast.s,  till  its 
capacity  may  be  10  times  that  of  pure  water. 
Tts  hardness  bersases  wi^  the  quantity  of  lime 
taken  np.  Tims  the  water  of  springs,  especial- 
ly in  districts  where  calcarwoua  rocks  abound, 
differs  in  composition  from  the  soft  rain  water 
which  has  not  flowed  through  the  ground. 
When  saeh  water  is  boRed,  the  excess  of  car> 
bonic  acid  gas  is  expelled,  and  with  it  the  capa- 
city of  holding  a  portion  of  tho  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  falls  as  a  precipitate,  and  forms  the 
crust  which  collects  on  the  iu^de  of  kettles  in 
whidh  nidi  water  is  boiled.  Bj  contmning  tho 
lioj]jng^  aU  the  lino  naj  ba  fhna  aeponted^  ex* 
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eept  about  two  grains  to  the  gallon ;  and  it  is 
tlien  in  the  beat  eooditiaik  to  be  parified  br 
Altering.   Other  salts,  tbe  solubility  of  which 

does  not  depend  upon  t'jc  i  ju  honic  acid  paa 
preeent,  as  tho  sulphate  of  lime,  or  tbe  chlorides 
of  eoda,  magnesia,  &c.,  which  give  1S»  saltDese 
and  hardness  to  m  i  u  at^  r,  can  only  be  separat- 
ed hj  distillation. — There  are  abo  miuft  sub- 
skaneee  oAen  {neewt  te  the  state  of  suspension 
in  vrater  wliirh  may  not  be  (wparnted  hy 
denco  or  filtration.  Such  arc  somo  organic 
nMtters,  and  the  fine  clayey  or  aluminous  par- 
ticles. Waters  which  wash  diffk  of  clay  be- 
come saturated  with  the  impalpable  material, 
which  they  almost  wholly  reftise  to  shed  by  any 
mecbaoiosj  action.  This  property  may  be  wit- 
neesed  upon  a  large  seele  tn  fNMshig  In  a  eteenw 
boat  along  thenortli  slioro  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
tho  water,  particularly  after  a  storm,  carries  tho 
sediment  from  the  clayey  banks  miiee  oQt  Into 
the  lake,  aiul  receives  from  it  n  Tiillliy  ajfju nr- 
nnce.  Such  water,  it  is  fouiul,  may  bo  purified 
l)y  fuiding  to  it  a  few  grains  of  ^um  to  tho  gal- 
lon. The  alum  is  decomposed,  and  its  ingredi- 
ents fall  in  in-soluble  precipitates,  caiTying  with 
thetii  the  alumina  or  other  impurities  which  dis- 
color tho  water ;  and  all  may  be  separi^ed  by 
filtration  or  decantation  except  tbe  excess  of 
alum  that  may  have  been  added.  Its  nm  is  ob- 
jectionable from  the  liability  of  adding  it  iu 
eseese,  and  also  from  the  foraiatioii  of  a  ral- 
pbatc  of  lime,  a  portion  of  wLicli  remains  in 
eolution,  rendering  the  water  hard.  Caustic  or 
qidek  lime  is  aito  wed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
It  arts  by  seizing  upon  the  free  carbonic  acid 
pre^nt,  and  thus  all  tho  carbonate  of  lime  in 
aolntion,  except  two  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  ran- 
dered  insoluble,  and  falls  together  with  tlio  lime 
introduced  to  the  bottom.  This  process  haa 
been  pnt  in  practice  upon  a  largo  scale  at  the 
Mayfield  print  worka  ia  Lanoaanire^  Rnj[iMi«i^ 
in  which  800,000  galkms  of  water  are  daily 
pnrified.  FUtration  is  not  necessary  unless  the 
water  was  torbid  beibrethe  liming,  the  preoip- 
Uale  ibnned  entwi^g  in  the  eonne  of  i4 
tours,  so  that  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  off. 
In  the  spring  of  IBul  experiments  were  made 
upon  the  water  of  the  Thames  river  at  the 
Chelsea  waterworks,  from  3,0OO,O!if»  to  4,000,- 
000  gallons,  ornearly  a  day's  supply,  being  sub- 
jected to  this  process.  The  quantity  of  lime 
admitted  was  regulated  by  testing  tbe  water  in 
the  reservoh-  by  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
formation  of  a  brownish  precipitate  indicating 
that  an  excess  has  been  introduced.  All  the 
filed  oonatiluenta  contained  in  one  gallon  of 
Tratcr  wero  found  to  be  reduced  from  24.07  to 
8.81  grains,  and  the  organic  matter  from  2.60 
to  1.60  grains.  The  water  waa  rendered  oom- 
paratiTely  soft  and  transparent,  acqniring  nei- 
ther odor  nor  taste  by  the  process.  The  cost 
wiLs  cHtimated  ataib<Nit£l  ftr  1,000,000  gaUona. 

FLVCn,  a  name  given  to  mftny  birf^-*  of  tho 
order  pause re^,  tribe  eoniro*tre«^  uud  lam  Ay  frin- 
fillida,  incltiding  a  ntiinerous  series  of  small 
and  geDerall/  briUiant  birds,  with  abvrt,  thiol^ 


more  or  lees  conical  bill,  without  emargination 
at  the  tip.  This  funily,  according  to  Gray, 
comprises  the  snb-fiunilies  pIoemmB,  or  weavers, 

African  for  the  most  part,  except  tho  typical 
genus  ploeetu  (Cuv.),  which  is  AsiaUc;  eooeor 
tkftm^iM^  or  nawmi«bea,  well  aeattcrM  over 

the  pi  oho,  of  which  the  roso-brcastod  grosbeak 
is  a  famiiiur  representative  iu  the  Uuited  States; 
iamagrinm^  or  tanagers,  peculuir  to  this  conti- 
nent, especially  to  Soutli  America;  fringilline^ 
or  fiuchoH,  found  all  over  tho  world ;  emberizintB^ 
or  buntings,  of  which  the  common  snow  bunting 
is  a  good  example ;  alaudinm,  or  larks,  of  which 
the  shore  lark  of  the  north  and  a  second  spe- 
cies on  tho  Pacific  coast  are  tho  only  Amvricaa 
q>ecimen»:  this  aab^liMauly  is  by  »ome,  and  with 
good  reaeon,  renwved  from  iho  fringillida; 
pyrrjiulince,  o:  1  nil  finches;  loatnts,  or  cross- 
bills ;  and  ^hyioUnaina^  or  plant-ooiters.  The 
oharactere  of  the  bullfinch,  oantlng,  and  eroee 
bill  have  been  given  under  tbo<;(i  tith n>  [  cc- 
tively ;  tl»os©  of  the  grosbeaks,  hawtinches,  larks, 
plant-cntters,  tanagers,  and  weavers,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  thfir  nli>babotical  order;  leaving  noth- 
ing for  tias  articlti  but  tho  proper  finches.  The 
characters  of  tbe  fringillincB  are,  in  addition  to 
those  already  alluded  to  aa  belonging  to  the 
whole  family,  wings  more  or  less  lengthened 
and  pointed;  tail  varying  in  length,  sometimes 
with  the  feathers  acominated;  tarsi  rather 
diorter  than  the  middle  toe,  in  a  ftw  eaaee  aa 
long,  slender  and  transversely  scaled ;  toes 
long  and  slender,  the  hind  toe  moderate,  with 
the  claws  curved  and  acute.  The  genus  atrel- 
da  (Swaias.)  is  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  \n^- 
tralia,  occurring  iu  6mall  flocks  in  meadows 
and  bushy  grounds,  Mid  occasionally  vi»ting 
gardens.  Tlio  wax-billed  findi,  or  bengal/ 
(£,  mtrild,  linn.),  is  of  the  size  of  a  wren, 
about  4i  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  deep  rod,  and 
a  streak  through  the  eje  and  the  middle  of  the 
breast  are  of  the  same  odor ;  the  general  oolor 
above  is  brown,  and  below  reddish  gray,  <  \  l  y 
where  oroaeed  with  fine  blaekiah  nndulatiuos. 
TUa  handaone  bird  inbahlta  AfHea  from  Sen- 
egal to  tho  cape  of  Good  ITop©  ;  it  of^en  com- 
mits wnsiderable  havoc  in  gardens,  where  it 
devonra  both  bads  and  seeds ;  it  is  f^equenffy 
kept  in  cages,  more  for  its  beauty  than  it^  song. 
The  wings  in  this  genus  aro  short,  and  the 
fiight  is  consequently  for  Bmoll  distaMCa  at  a 
time;  tho  tail  is  lengthened.  There  are  more 
than  40  other  species.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
genus  amadina  (Swains.),  differing  from  the 
last  diietiy  in  a  more  omformly  conioal  bill  and 
in  a  diort  and  rounded  tail,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Java  finch,  f  i  ininnulycidled  here  .Tjiv  i  jpar- 
row  (A.  orynwra,  lAaxxA :  other  names  are  the 
padda  aokd  riee  bird.  IIiib  la  of  the  alae  ef  a 
sparrow,  in  length  abont  6  inches;  tho  bill  is 
stout  and  red;  theejelidsareof  the  same  color; 
the  head  and  throat  bhick ;  tbe  aidaa  of  the 
licnl  iirid<r  tho  eyes,  white;  tho  wpp^r  parte 
pale  lush  ;  belly  and  thighs  palo  roso,  white  to- 
ward the  vont ;  the  tail  black.  It  inhabits  Java, 
OhiiWi  and         where  it  McauooaUf  doea 
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TnTirh  mischief  in  the  rice  p-onnds;  it  eats  seeds 
and  ins^^'cts ;  it  ia  often  seen  bere  as  a  cage  bird, 
and  in  a  favorite  for  its  beauty.  There  are  more 
than  50  other  species  of  the  genos. — ^Tbe  typi- 
cal finches  are  foond  in  the  gonna  fringilla 
(Linn.),  which  is  distributed  over  all  tlio  world, 
uring  in  flocks  in  whi«h  are  oA«o  associated 
Mvvral  speoies;  ^dr  Ibod  oomisla  of  seeds  of 
rarioas  kinds  of  ])Iunts  und  trees  in  winter,  and 
of  larviD,  grubs,  and  grain  in  somroer;  some. 
Hke  the  red  poO  and  the  now  bird,  are  foand 
in  very  cold  rcgioir^.  There  are  more  than  80 
species,  which  by  Gray  were  brought  under  the 
Linnaoan  f^enuajringilia ;  some  of  the  old  snb- 
divisions  have  been  re-n.dopted  in  Prince  Bona- 

Itarte^s  Contpaetm  Avium,  and  in  Baird's  cata- 
ogne  of  North  American  birds,  but  the  simpler 
method  of  Gray  will  be  adhered  to  in  this  article. 
In  the  genus  fHngitla  the  wings  are  long  and 
pointed,  und  tho  tiiil  ispenerftlly  bliphtly  forked. 
The  chaffinch  (JP.  cal^  Lino.)  has  been  dc- 
•oribed  vnder  Chat  title,  end  the  stskin  {F.  *pin  m, 
Linn.)  under  AnEnnKvixE  ;  thegoldfitidi  ( F.  mr- 
duelis^  Lion.),  the  redpoll  lionet  (F.  ItnartOf 
Llnn.%  the  sno«r  bird  (P.  hyemali*,  Linn.),  and 
the  yellow  bird  or  Atnerican  goldfinch  (F.  tru- 
Um.  Linn.),  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles. — The  lirntribling  or  mountain  finch  (F. 
mmfifrinfjUln,  Linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  diutHncli,  being  about  Ci\  inches  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  lOJ  inches  ;  it  resembles 
this  bird  in  its  form,  mode  of  flight,  gait,  and 
Banners;  the  Ull  hi  larger  in  nroportion.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nnper  niandilde  and  the  end 
of  the  lower  are  doaky,  tho  Imuo  of  the  fonaer 

Eale  gray,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  latter  yellow;  the 
ead  and  back  in  the  male  are  deep  black,  the 
feathers  with  a  tinge  of  rusty  gray;  the  tliroat, 
breast,  and  upper  wing  coverts  are  light  red- 
di«h  brown ;  the  mmp  wliite  tinged  with  yellow; 
the  (^uills  and  larger  coverts  blacky  the  former 
margined  with  yellow  externally,  the  inner 
with  a  reddish  margin  and  a  wliito  spot  at  the 
base;  the  sides  spotted  with  black;  tho  tail 
black,  the  exterior  feather  white  on  the  outer 
web,  and  the  middleanes  edged  and  tipped  with 
ash  color;  sbdomm  and  lower  tail  coverts  yel- 
lowish white.  Tlj"  f«  nialo  is  much  less  bright; 
the  ddes  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck 
are  gray,  the  top  of  tiie  hesd  and  bade  being 
dusky  margined  with  p'-rvy ;  the  rufous  mark- 
ings of  the  breast  and  wings  are  very  faint;  tho 
size  is  smaller.  It  is  seen  in  Great  Britain  in 
large  flocks  in  winter,  with  tti  chafiinch  and 
allied  species,  disappearing  toward  the  end  of 
spriog,  going  north  to  breed ;  it  is  hardy  and 
bold,  feeding  on  seeds  and  what  it  can  pick  up 
la  the  open  Adds;  its  flight  is  rapid  and  nndu- 
latti^;  the  note  is  like  the  "tweet"  of  tho 
ehaffijDoh  repeated  several  times ;  according  to 
Mbntsgo,  it  ballds  a  nest  in  fir  trees,  and  lays  4 
or  6  yellowish  spotted  egg-f.  Al'^inos  are  oi  i  i- 
eionnJly  seen.  It  is  said  to  be  very  food  of 
bcecii  inast-^The  grsen  0neh  {P»  ehlorif,  Lino.), 
also  a  European  'yt^  r-ipo,  js  about  6  inches  long 
and  9  in  extent  ol  wmgs ;  the  bill  is  Terjr  stoat, 


tlie  tail  phorf^  and  the  body  bulky,  which  char- 
acteni  have  led  Mr.  Gould  to  consider  it  r;tther 
a  groebesk  (jooeeothratutes)  than  a  finch,  and  it 
no  doubt  is  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  be- 
tween this  aaA/ringiUa.  The  male  is  bright 
olive  green  above,  parsing  into  yellow;  the 
quills  blackish  gray,  with  outer  weba  farigbl 
gamboge  yellow ;  the  tail,  except  tiie  9  middle 
featliers,  wljidi  urr  irr;i\- v.-ith  light  yellow  niar- 
gins,  are  yellow  like  the  w  ings,  with  the  tater- 
mi  edges  grayish  brown;  below  greenish,  pai»- 
in^T  into  sulphur  yellow  ;  the  bill  Ls  whil<\  w  ith 
a  pink  tinge;  the  legs  brown;  the  young  are 
mariEodwIth  oblong  dashes  of  brown  on  the 
lower  surface  atid  tho  upper  part  of  the  back. 
This  is  an  indigenous,  non-migratory,  hardy 
bird,  living  in  flocks,  familiar  and  docile ;  it  is 
often  kept  in  confinement  for  its  facility  in  ioti- 
tating  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  its  own  tot^s 
consists  uf  3  or  4  short  mellow  notes,  which  are 
very  pleasing  daring  the  breeding  season ;  it  is 
not  partiealar  fn  Its  draloe  of  food,  esAiiig  the 
usual  '^viiim  riTirl  seeds  given  to  ayzi'A  bird?. 
Tho  eggs  are  4  or  5  in  number,  pale  blulaii  wlaita^ 
q>eek^  at  the  larger  end  witii  reildish  brown. 
— ^The  pine  finch  (F.  ;nnu«,Wils.;  chryccmlfrh, 
Boie),  distributed  over  North  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  4|  inches  long^ 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8^  inches.  The 
plumage  is  soft,  but  witJi  little  gloss;  the  short, 
conical,  acute  bill  is  light  yellowish  brown, with 
a  dusky  tip ;  the  iris  brown ; jgeoeral  color  abore 
yellowish  gray,  with  dark  brown  streaks;  the 
wings  and  tail  dusky,  with  grayish  whito edges; 
the  oase  of  the  secondaries,  the  tips  of  tbetr 
ooiwts,  and  the  margins  of  the  rtimn  ftatbers 
are  creara-eolored ;  grayish  whi'o  !  -  low,  with 
streaks  of  dull  brown,  and  a  brown  tinge  on  the 
fore  neck ;  the  female  very  closely  resembles 
the  male.   This  species,  thou^'h  ^.-^in  in  the 
southern  states,  prefers  the  uoriheni  regions  of 
the  oonntey  and  the  Oanadss,  wherever  pine 
trees  abound ;  it  is  most  common  in  tlie  north 
during  winter,  where  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks 
with  tho  redpoll  and  the  crossbill;  the  favorite 
iood  is  found  amid  the  branches  of  (he  higheit 
fir  trees,  where  fbey  hang  heed  downward  lifcs 
the  titmouse ;  tho  .seeds  of  the  tJii-^ile  and  tlie 
sweet  gum  are  also  much  eaten  bv  them. 
Thoogh  be  ooald  find  no  nerta,  Aadnbon  met 
with  great  numbers  of  these  birds  accompanied 
by  their  yonogon  the  coast  of  Labrador  toward 
the  end  of  July ;  and  they  dottbtless  breed  ihore. 
Tho  nvirlo  of  night  and  notes  resemble  those  of 
tiie  goldtiuch ;  like  tho  latter,  it  swec'iis  Uj  rough 
the  air  in  longgnoi^  curves,  uttering  its  sweet 
and  dear  song  as  it  takes  afresh  starts — ^Tbe 
genus  pauer  (Brias.)  includes  the  sparrows  of 
the  old  world,  whi'  h  at  o  rarely  calle<l  firr  bcS, 
The  American  sparrows  are  contained  in  the 
genos  temtfUMa  09wains.) ;  many  of  these  ar^ 
popularly  odled  finches;  tho  bill  is  [Krfectly 
conical,  the  wings  moderate,  the  tail  loog^ 
broad,  and  nearly  even  at  the  end.  The  grass 
finch  {Z.  fframinea,  Gmcl.  ;   ponus  pftor/rfn, 
ilaird) is  5f  inches  k)n^  with  an  extent  of  wing 
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of  10  Indies ;  tTio  gcnornl  color  above  is  light 
brown,  6treake<i  and  mottled  with  darker;  a 
narrow  circle  of  wliite  around  the  eye;  thn>at 
and  breast  yeUowish  whiter  (be  latter  streaked 
with  dark  orown ;  the  larger  coverts  and  the 
quills  deep  brown,  flie  former  edged  with  pak-r, 
and  the  first  of  ilm  latter  witli  while  exicrual 
margin;  lesser  coverts  bay;  tail  deep  brown, 
marked  and  margined  with  white;  aides  and 
abdomen  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  former 
streaked  with  darker ;  under  tail  coverts  white. 
It  is  distributed  far  to  the  north  and  over  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlM  Foetlto^ 
nntl  there  is  a  varietv,  or  perhaps  a  species,  to 
tho  Wot  of  tlie  Alleghanies ;  it  seems  to  prefer 
sandy  and  barren  soils  in  cultivated  districts, 
its  sung  is  sweet  and  protracted ;  it  b  shy  and 
solitary,  and  mm  Blmoly  throogh  the  grass,  in 
which  the  nest  h  built ;  tho  epriTS,  4  to  6  in 
number,  are  laid  about  tho  midcllc  of  April  nt 
the  sottU^  where  2  broods  are  getiendly  raised 
each  year:  ther  ere  }  of  an  inch  long;  bluish 
white,  wltn  reddish  brown  blotches;  tneibod 
consists  of  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  insects, 
and  tho  flesh  is  tender  and  of  guixl  flnvor.  This 
hird  miplojs  a  great  variety  of  urtitices  to  de- 
ceive any  one  who  approaches  her  nest,  imitat- 
ing  lameness,  and  attempting  to  draw  attention 
to  anotlier  locality.  Lincoln's  finch  (Z.  LlneoU 
mi,  And.;  melo»piga^  Bainl)  is  yellowish  brown 
above,  with  streaks  of  brownish  black ;  head 
chestnut,  streaked  with  hrownish  bhiek,  with  a 
grayisli  blue  band  in  tlie  ccutru  and  two  at  the 
sides;  quills  and  larger  coverts  deep  brown, 
with  lighter  marsina,  and  the  latter  tipped  with 
whitish;  taU  yenowi^  brown;  throat  white, 
with  dusky  .streak.'^  and  spots;  below  grayish 
wliite.  It  is  found  as  fur  north  as  Labr^ulor, 
from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  south 
throagh  Mexico  to  Onatemala.  The  song  b 
very  sweet  and  load ;  the  ffight  b  rapid  and 
low  ;  tlic  food  is  insects  and  berries ;  the  males, 
m  \n  most  finches,  are  pugnacious. — ^Tho  genus 
ammodromut  (Swains.)  has  the  wings  short,  the 
tail  lengthened,  the  lateral  feathers  gnidaated, 
with  the  end  o«  each  acnminated ;  the  species 
generally  remain  within  the  limif-s  of  t"  1  a  :*  r, 
and  run  along  the  shores  among  tlio  weeds,  like 
sandpipers,  climb  along  the  rushes,  or  swiftlj 
dart  among  the  tufts  of  grass ;  they  eat  shrimps, 
small  mulhisks  and  crustaceans,  and  other  mi- 
nute marine  animals.    Tho  sharp-Lailed  finch 

iA,  caudaeututf  Qinel.)  is  found  alon^  the  whole 
Ltlan^  coasfc  of  the  United  States,  being  most 
abundant  among  the  salt  marshes  of  South 
Carolina.  The  crown  of  tlie  head  is  bluish  gray 
in  tho  middle  and  deep  brown  at  tlie  sides,  with 
a  band  of  yellowish  red  from  the  bill  over  the 
eye ;  hind  BCck  dnll  gray,  tanged  with  brown ; 
fore  neck  pale  yellowish  red  with  dusky  streaks, 
the  throat  paler  and  nns{)otted ;  back  brown, 
Unged  with  gray ;  primaries  and  tail  wood 
bruwn;  secondanea  and  smaller  coverts  reddish 
Imowb  ;  sides  yeBowbh  red,  with  dosky etreaks; 
breastnnd  abdomen  grayish  white.  They  cc:-i d 
down  to  the  marshes  when  the  tide  b  oat,  re- 


turning to  tbo  shores  and  rice  fields  at  high  tide: 
tlie  note  is  a  single  tweet ;"  tho  nest  is  placed 
on  tho  ground,  near  tho  water,  in  a  slight  hol- 
low; the  eggs,  4  to  6^  ore  laid  sometimes  twioa 
tn  a  season ;  Uie  color  Is  doU  white,  with  light 
brown  dots,  most  numerous  at  the  larger  end; 
from  the  ouiekne^  with  which  they  move  on 
the  grouno,  they  are  most  easily  shot  on  the 
wing.  The  eeadde  finch  {A.  nuHUmvi,  WUs.X 
with  similar  habits  to  the  preoeding,  and  fimna 
in  tho  same  localities  as  far  nortb  as  Long  island, 
has  the  crown  of  the  head  deep  brown,  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  grayish  blue ;  upper  part 
of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  olive  brown  mixed 
with  palo  blue ;  lesser  wing  coverts  reddish 
brown  ;  a  yellow  .'-treak  from  the  bill  over  tho 
eye ;  tliroat  and  fore  neck  grayish  white ;  breast 
and  ddes  grayish  blue,  the  abdomen  paler.  The 
eggs  are  grayish  white,  with  brown  freckles  nil 
over ;  many  nests  are  found  in  company.  The 
food  consists  of  marine  insects,  snails,  crabs, 
sand  beetles,  andeeeds,— Hoohmon's  fi neb,  placed 
in  the  genns  mnmsdivmtis  by  Grny,  belongs 
to  the  genus /)/'»/rfra  (Aud.);  this  (  P.  cr.rtlntU*^ 
Lioht.)  is  reUiliah  brown  above,  wiUi  the  centre 
of  the  feathers  black  and  their  margins  bluish 
gray ;  the  quills  dark  brow1^  with  lighter  edges ; 
^1  feathers  brown,  lighter  on  the  onter  edges; 
ochre-yellow  streak  over  tho  eye;  tlnoat  jialo 
yellowish  gray ;  fore  part  of  tlie  breiuit  and 
aides  tiiitr«l  with  brown,  lower  parts  yellowish 
gray.  Tho  length  of  the  bird  is  6  inches,  and 
the  extent  of  the  short  wings  only  8.  The 
habits  of  this  species  render  it  difiicult  to  ob- 
serve; it  runs  in  the  grass  more  like  a  mouse 
than  a  bird,  and  Is  ranch  oftener  heard  than 
seen ;  the  notes  are  soft  and  sweet,  justifying 
tho  remark  that  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  s<»rigster 
of  the  sparrow  family.  The  food  consists  of 
grass  seeds,  beetles,  and  berries.  It  is  confined 
to  the  sonthem  states. — In  the  genus  tpita 
(Bonap.),  or  eyanospiza  (Buird\  the  wings  and 
tail  are  modcrnte,  and  tho  latter  even.  The 
painted  finch  {S.  ciru^  Linn.)  is  fij  inches  long 
andT^  in  extent  of  wings;  in  the  adult  mal^ 
the  head  and  neck  are  asnrebloe;  theboekand 
lesser  wing  coverts  yellowish  green ;  circle  round 
the  eye,  lower  back,  and  under  parts  carmine; 
qalUs  and  tail  purplish  brown;  seoondanrcoverti 
green.  The  female  has  a  brown  hill,  lAa  UMpev 
parts  light  olive-green,  and  the  mider  parts  anil 
orange,  paler  beiiind;  tho  male  of  the  first  year 
resembles  tlio  female,  except  in  liaving  tho  bine 
lower  mandible  of  his  sex  ,-  the  ndnlt  male  plo- 
inngo  is  not  obtained  until  tlie  4th  year.  It  baft 
inhabitant  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  gulf  states, 
extending  into  Texas  and  Mexico;  its  flight  Is 
short  and  quick,  and  its  movements  on  the 
ground  like  those  of  tho  sparrows ;  its  song  is 
very  sonorous  and  pkasinT  n  i  !  is  continued 
through  the  hottest  part  of  ihc  d.\y  ;  the  nestis 
usually  built  in  an  orange  tree,  nnd  tiieeg^s.  4or 
tf.  are  of  a  fine  bluish  pearl  color,  i^ckled  with 
biaeUsh.  It  appears  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans  about  the  nii:Mlt>  fif  A;'ril,  v  Imti  gre.it 
QOfflbers  are  taken  in  traps,  set  with  a  sUUfed 
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ipxlimn  of  a  tatle  bird;  aU  males  wbioh 

perceive  this  are  led  by  their  pagnacioQs  diFf  o- 
sitioos  to  attack  it,  and  the  trap  iprings  upou 
them  dnring  the  operation ;  tbey  are  easily  kept 
in  oonfiaeoien^  and  will  aing  and  breed  in  cajtUV' 
Ity  if  properlj  eared  lor.  Gnat  immbon  of 
this  lioiiutiful  finch  were  formerly  carried  to 
Europo,  ■wham  they  broDgbt  almost  fabulous 
prices,  a  bird  which  cost  8  cents  in  Ne n-  Orleans 
seUiog  in  London  or  Paris  for  mora  thantwioaaa 
many  dnnora.  Tbdr  Hooks  somodmes  ooearion 
considerable  damage  to  ripe  flgs  and  prapes,  of 
which  tbey  are  exceedingly  food.  Tho  laznli 
finch  (S.  ammia,  Bay)  Is  another  handsomo  and 
allied  species,  bclon^ng  rather  to  the  Pacific 
fiiuna.  Tlie  bill  ia  brownish  block ;  the  head  and 
neck,  liiud  part  of  back  and  rump,  arc  bcnutitid 
greenish  blue;  lore  part  of  the  bock,  scapulars, 
wings,  and  Ml,  bromdsh  blade,  the  feathers 
with  blue  mai^ins;  n  conipirnougwliitobandon 
the  wings ;  on  tlio  fore  puf  i  ui  tbe  breast  a  broad 
band  of  browni-li  red;  tho  sides,  lower  wing 
ooverts,  and  tibial  feathers,  bluish  gray :  lower 
parts  white.  Tfao  female  b  tu  less  briuant  n 
grayish  tint  prevailing  in  most  parts  of  tne 
plumage.  It  is  rather  a  f^hy  bird,  with  a  lively 
and  pleaaiiig  aong.  Another  beautifal  gpei-ios  h 
tbe  &  lyouM  (Uno.),  wbich  will  be  noticed 
under  Tsdioo  Butd.— The  last  Ifaioh  whU^  wRl 
bo  mentioned  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  pi/r- 
rhulina,  and  to  tho  genus  carpadacua  (Kaup.). 
Tbe  purple  finch  {G.purpureut,  Gmel.)  is  6  inch- 
es long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  9  inches: 
The  bill  is  very  robust,  conical,  bulging,  and 
acute,  deep  brown  above,  bluish  below;  the 
head,  neck,  breaat,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  of  a  rich  lake  color,  nearly  crimson  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and  fading  into  rose  color  on  tho 
abdomen;  the  fore  part  of  the  back  is  streaked 
Avith  brown;  the  quills,  larger  covert^  and  tail 
are  deep  brown  margined  with  red;  a  narrow 
eream<oolored  band  across  the  fbrehead  elose  to 
the  bill.  The  female  and  yonn;*  are  brownish 
olive  above,  with  dark  brown  otreaks;  tbe  un- 
der parts  grayish  white,  the  sides  streaked  with 
brown ;  quills  and  tail  featliera  dark  brown  with 
olfve  margins ;  a  broad  white  line  over  the  eye, 
and  another  from  the  gape  backward.  In  th© 
southern  states  tlieir  llockii  are  eeea  from  Novem- 
ber lo  A])r>l,  fecdingon  the  interior  ofbodiwhlch 
they  busk  with  ji^aak  akiU ;  they  are  usually 
seen  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  darting  after 
insect-s.  Tlieir  song  is  sweet  and  continued. 
They  are  found  from  Labrador  to  Louisiana, 
being  replaced  on  tbe  Paciflo  coast  by  ttie  C. 
Calijfomieut  (Qaird)  and  the  C.  Ctminii  (Baird^ ; 
they  breed  in  the  north,  where  they  are  seen  m 
midwinter  in  company  with  crossbills  and  other 
hardy  birds,  feeding  on  tbe  berries  of  the  ever- 
greens. Their  nests  have  been  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts; the  eggs  are  of  an  emerald  green 
color,  with  a  few  black  dots  and  streaks  near 
the  point,  and  some  purplish  blotches.  Tho 
Darmers  believe  them  to  be  ii\{ariou8  to  fimit 
treei  bj  destroying  the  Uoasomi,  great  snmbeva 
efwUditlie/pidroC  Aadobaoeonridersllkelr 


flesh  eqnal  to  tint  of  any  •moll  bird,  except  ttt 

rice  bin. ting.  They  arc  sometimes  kept  in  cages 
uud  iu  aviaries,  but  they  do  not  sing  in  confine- 
monf. — Many  other  sparrows  and  buntings  are 
called  finches  in  different  parts  of  tho  country, 
but  tiiqr  aU  belong  to  thenmily  otfringillidct^ 
and  may  be  fonna  deaoribed  in  aiqr  week  on 
omitholosy. 

FINCI^Hknxaor,  Ist  earl  of  Nottingham,  a 
British  statesman  and  Jnris^  bom  in  Aent  in 
Deo.  1621,  died  in  I>ee.l68S.  Hewasedoenfed 
at  TVestminster  scIjooI  and  at  Chrlstchurch  col- 
lege, Oxford,  subsequently  studied  law  in  tbe 
Inner  Temple,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  nan 
lawyer.  Durins  the  revolution  he  et\)oyed  gen- 
eral respect  and  confidence.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  made  aolicitor-f:  t:i1,  took  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  regicides,  of  which  ho  wrote 
nlUll  account,  and  in  IfiGl  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  tho  university  of  Oxf'  r-l.  In 
1667  ho  defended  I>ord  Clarendon,  when  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemcanorB,  and 
after  being  succesaively  attorney  general  and 
krd  keeper,  was  appointed  in  167S  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England.  In  1 681  lie  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  having  fur  some  years  pruv* 
ions  borne  tlie  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  Daveotrr. 
He  was  eqoallj  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in 
fbe  senate  and  at  Hie  bar.  Bfa  literary  remains 
include  a  number  of  published  parliamentary 
speeches  and  legal  arguiiienta,  and  some  Tt^omes 
of  manuscript  chancery  reports. 

FIKDEN,  William,  an  English  lino  engrarer, 
born  in  London  in  1787,  died  there,  Sept  20, 
1852.  He  wM  apprentice<!  to  an  engraver,  and 
afterward  fotmd  employment  as  an  engraver  of 
book  ptlates.  Being  remarkable  for  a  certain 
neatness  of  line  and  smoothness  of  finish,  be  be* 
caino  one  of  tho  most  popular  engravers  of  his 
time,  and  w  i^  .^jlected  to  engrave  Lawrence's 
celebrated  portrait  of  George  IV\,  for  which  he 
received  2,000  guineas.   Ho  also  engraved  tbe 

Village  Festival "  and  the  **  Highlander's  Re- 
turn," both  from  well  known  pictures  by  Wilkie. 
lie  published  some  very  extensive  scries  of  en- 

S-avings,  the  best  of  which  is  tbe    Gallery  of 
ritlsh  Art;"  he  lost  beaTily  by  this  ente^ 
prise. 

FINBTKG.  It  is  a  little  strange  that  when 
tbe  act  of  finding  is  so  common,  and  always 
most  have  been  so,  the  law  of  finding  is,  in  some 
psrdoDlars,  nut  quite  settled.  It  is  oertaln  that 

nothing  con  be  found  that  was  not  lost ;  hence, 
unless  the  owner  of  property  has  it  no  longer  in 
his  possession  or  within  his  roach,  and  is  de- 
prived of  all  power  over  it,  either  by  accident 
or  Toltintarily,  as  when  be  oasts  it  away,  an* 
other  man  who  ha|)j>en8  ujx)n  it  acquires  none  of 
the  rights  of  a  finder.  Lost  goods  were  defined 
by  the  old  law  as  bona  vaearitia  ;  and  Savigny, 
in  his  "Treatise  of  Possession"  fof  which  tbcro 
is  an  excellent  translation  into  English,  by  Sir 
Edward  Pcrnr),  sjiys,  §  18:  Vftcua  tt(,  guam 
nemo  detinet.  The  ancient  law  of  treasure  trove 
was  stud  to  apply  to  gold  and  silver  only;  and 
indssd  onllr  to  that  wBiob  bad  been  pntposelir 
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bidden  in  tho  earth,  aad  of  which  the  owner 
WM  unknown.  Origbialljtt  balonged  to  the 

findur ;  but  many  centuries  tif^o  it  was  adjudged 
to  belong,  to  a  greater  or  luiis  extent,  to  tho 
sovereign^  and  Grotins  says  tliia  rule  liad  beconae 
in  his  timejia  eonmutu^  quati  gmtium.  Black- 
atone  ("Commentariea,"  toL  i.  p.  296)  makeas 

di'^tinction  bptwcrn  ponrl^;  liiilf'.cn  hytho  O'wnpr, 
wliieh  tho  owucr  uuvur  ix'tluiiiik.'d,  Lcihg  pre- 
vented by  death,  forgetting,  or  neglect,  and 
floods  volontariljr  or  acddentall/ cast  ahn)ad.  In 
ttwIlrrteaaBilibere  was  nolntentioa  to  abuidon 
them,  and  when  they  were  not  t!:c  c^  ner's  they 
iMCame  the  klng'a,  tu  whom  llio  ituder  moat, 
give  them.  In  the  Utter  case  they  became  tbt 
profMrty  of  the  flnder.  The  law  of  treasure 
trove  nerer  had  niieh  Ibree  In  thla  oonntrj: 
and  ruth  i  igh  there  ^vt  i'/  firTiiorly  some  colonial 
regulations  and  are  now  some  statutory  pro- 
TisiuDs  in  res(>ert  to  tinding,  thoy  do  Dot  appear 
to  have  much  force,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to 
what  may  be  termed  wrecks.  The  law  on 
this  snbjeot,  so  lar  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
the  authorities,  seems  to  be  this:  1.  The  finder 
<d  lost  property  is  owner  of  it  agdnst  all  the 
world  excoptinp  the  drifrni.il  cnvticr;  Snt  t?io 
owner  may  rocliiini  it  iVoui  Lliu  tiiiilL-r  ai  any 
time,  although  leaving  it  unclaimed  in  tho 
finder's  hands  for  a  sofficiuit  length  of  time 
•ftar  the  owner  knew  where  it  was  and  ooidd 
claim  it  ^perhaps  20  years,  tlie  onlinary  j)er}od 
of  prescription,  lui^h't  b«  nece^uiry),  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  waiver  or  abandonment  of  his 
ownerrialp.  The  finder  haa  therefure  aU  IIm 
rights  of  aoUon  of  an  owner,  elthwto  reeovw 
possession  of  it,  or  damages  for  losa  of  it  or  injury 
to  it.  2.  Tiie  tinder  is  always  at  liberty  to  leave 
what  he  finds  untouched,  and  caimot  be  made 
MooantaUe  fiwanjr  iqtnry  thereafter  happo^ng 
to  {L  But  if  he  takes  It  into  his  possession,  he 
acqiilre^i  some  rights  and  oomos  under  some  oh- 
ligalioas  which  do  not  seem  to  be  perfooiiy  well 
droned.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  the  old 
authorities,  that  if  tho  tiling  found  perish  by  his 
mere  neglect,  or  without  his  active  aid,  ho  is 
not  responsible.  But  tho  tendency  of  modem 
law  is,  that  while  he  may  abstain  if  he  pleases 
from  any  interferenoe  whatever.  If  he  diooses 
to  take  what  he  finds  into  \iu  cuf^ody,  1io  fnakes 
himself  responsible  not  only  for  any  wilftil  in- 
jury to  it  (which  is  quite  certain),  but  for  tho 
ooDseqaeoceeofhiagraHOa^igence.  8.  Aathe 
oorrdaUvo  rnk,  or  aa  tho  right  whleh  oorre* 
spends  to  this  oblign'ion,  ho  may  demand  from 
toe  owner  all  his  expenjieii  necessarily  incurred 
in  keeping  and  presenrlof  the  property,  and 
probnbly  bis  rcownabto  expense  in  tho  way  of 
advertising,  or  Ibir  ahnUar  charges  for  the  b«oefit 
of  tho  owner.  We  should  ^;iy  that  whore  a 
finder  takes  into  his  possession  ti  -  thing  found, 
it  l>(\'r,iinji  a  kind  of  bailment ;  aii'l  the  owner, 
by  reclaiming  and  receiving  it  from  the  finder, 
assents  as  it  were  to  this  bailment ;  and  out  of 
this  constructive  bailment  grow  tho  obligation 
and  re^iMMibUUy  of  the  finder  on  the  one  liand, 
amIUsrightioatlMOtlMr.  4w  It  bw  bOM  is- 


timaied  by  one  high  authority,  at  least.  Judge 
Story  C^BaOoMiit,"  sections  85  et  teq.\  that 
tlio  fin  lor  may  also  mako  a  further  charge 
fj^aiiisL  the  owner  for  compensation  for  caro  uud 
labor,  and  jwrhaps  for  reward.  Tliere  are 
moral  reasons  for  this,  but  no  legal  authority : 
and  except  when  property  is  fonnd  at  aea,  and 
romes  under  the  admiralty  law  of  salvage,  WO 
know  no  law  which  authorizes  the  finder  to 
claim  more  titan  his  expenses.  6.  For  whafr- 
over  the  finder  may  lawfully  demand  of  the 
owner  in  reapeet  to  the  property  found,  he  has, 
we  think,  as  one  of  tho  coiifeijuences  of  the 
ooostructive  bailment  above  spuken  of,  a  lien  on 
flia  proportgr  Itsdf ;  that  is,  a  rl^ht  to  hold  it 
ov«B  against  the-owowi  until  iua  demand  la 
satisfied.  6.  It  seetna  now  to  be  settled  that 
tho  place  whero  ])rupcrty  is  found  has  no  effect 
upon  the  rights  of  thu  finder.  Thus  if  A  finds 
money  on  uo  Aocm:  of  B's  store,  and  hands  it  to 
B  for  the  owner,  and  B  advertises,  and  does 
what  else  he  should  to  discover  the  owner,  and 
fails  in  this,  the  finder  may  demand  it  of  B, 
tendering  B's  expenses  in  diischarge  of  his  lien. 
There  was  at  one  time  some  disposition  to  say 
that  if  A  fonnd  goods  buried  in  R's  lands,  ihuy 
were  the  proi)erty  of  B  ;  but  this  seems  lo 
have  pa«ised  away,  or  rather  never  to  have  be^ 
settlea  law,  and  the  rule  above  at^ed,  that  tho 
plaoa  where  fiinod  haa  no  aflfeot  whatever  on 
the  right  of  the  finder,  la  without  qualification. 
7.  If  a  reward  be  ofibred,  which  is  specific  and 
certain,  or  can  be  made  so  by  reference  to  a  ccr- 
tain  ataadard,  th^  finder  by  brio^og  the  tlun? 
fotrod  to  the  owner,  or  otherwiw  comply  iiig 
with  tho  terms  of  tho  advertisement,  becomes 
a  party  to  a  contract  oSered  to  all  by  the  ad- 
vertiser, and  may  sue  for  tho  compensation  orva- 
ward  promised.  But  if  the  advertisement  is  gen- 
eral only,  as  that  the  finder  shall  be  liberally 
rewarded,  tho  finder  has  no  specific  claim,  and 
can  have  no  action.  8.  The  rule  that  the  finder  is 
owner  against  all  the  world  except  the  originid 
owner  has  one  important  exception.  A  finder 
of  what  the  law  caIIs  a  ehote  in  action^  or  mere 
evidence  of  debt  or  claim,  cannot  demand  i)ay- 
ment  of  it;  and  if  one  should  pay  a  note,  a 
check,  or  a  lottery  ticket  to  a  htAaer  know  n  by 
the  payer  to  have  como  into  posses'jiou  of  it  by 
finding,  tho  payer  would  bo  bound  to  pay  tho 
amount  to  the  owner  who  could  prove  his  prop- 
erty. 0.  A  floder  nay  incur  pomshment  as  for 
orime,  by  nlsooiidnot  about  the  property  ho 
finds.  Thus,  if  ho  knows  the  owner,  or  thero 
are  circum&tanccs  which,  if  he  chose  to  profit 
by  them,  would  lead  him  to  tlie  owner,  a  con* 
version  o£  the  property  to  his  own  naa  la  laroeoj 
or  theft.  Bot  it  is  not  larceny  nnleia  the  onnniis 
/urandi  existed  at  the  time  of  tlic  appropria- 
tion ;  for  if  the  finder  only  discovered  tiie  owner 
after  he  had  made  the  appropriation,  and  then 
coneeaIe<l  his  finding,  it  would  seem  to  bo  tho 
law  that  he  is  answerable  only  in  damages. 

FINISTfiRE,  or  Finisteuue.  tho  e.xtrcmo  W. 
department  of  Franc^firom  which  position  (Let. 
jMt  «im%  kdd^a  and)  tt  darivaa  Ita  naDMk  am* 
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rounded  on  3  sides  by  the  ocean  and  the  English 
cbaoDel,  and  boanded  E.  by  the  dcpartmout.'<  of 
C6tefl-da-Nord  and  Morbihan ;  length  N.and  8. 
<US  in. ;  breadth  abont  66  m. ;  area,  8,676  tiq.  m. ; 
]yo\}.  in  1856,  617,710.  It  was  included  in  the 
former  French  province  of  Brittaoy.  Tbeoua«ta, 
generally  ntmp  and  deeply  indmuil,  are  about 
410  m.  in  lcn>:tli,  and  i»rMcnt  many  exoolk-nt 
bays  and  harbors.  The  most  itnportjxDtjKjrtsare 
Brest,  Xlorlaix,  Landcrnoan,  Qnimner,  and  Dou- 
antenex.  Of  Dumeroos  rivers,  8  only,  the  Anlne, 
ttw  Elorn,  and  tbo  Oil«t>  are  navigable.  Two 
hill  chain!^  that  of  Ar^s  in  tho  K.,  and  that  of 
the  lilack  mountains  in  the  S.,  run  through  this 
department  £.  and  W.  The  climate  is  mild,  but 
hnmid ;  £091  are  oammon ;  W.  wind*  are  moat 
prevaleot,  and  violent  storms  often  oeeor.  The 
Fi  iil  of  some  parts  is  g^K^d,  and  tho  p!iMturn},'o  is 
excellent;  bofc  heath  or  wast©  land  covers  no 
less  than  a  tliird  of  tho  department,  and  agricul- 
ture is  in  a  backward  state.  The  wealth  of  the 
department  eonsiata  especially  in  its  argentiferous 
inlne.sof  lead  ;  thoeeofPoullaonen  and  IhiL-lpiat 
are  perhaps  the  largest  in  France.  Iron,  sine, 
coal,  and  bitumen  are  also  mined.  The  fisheries 
(-mi  l  IV  .nbout  RfO  boats  and  4.400  hands,  and 
rcali.ic  a  gross  i)riKluce  of  about  $500,000  a  year. 
There  arc  jnanufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  paper  mills,  rope  yards,  sailcloth,  and 
earthenware  fectoriea. 

FINLAND  (Fin.  Svomftna,  region  of  lalcesX 
a  grand  duchy  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Russian 
empire,  lying  between  lot  60°  60'  and  TO"  'N^ 
and  long.  82*'  and  Si'  K,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Horwegian  provioee  of  FUunark,  E.  by  the  Ri»> 
Biun  prov  inoe'^  of  Archangel  and  t)lonefz,  S,  by 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  Sweden ;  area,  about  186,000  so.  ro.  The 
name  of  Finland  was  given  to  it  by  tne  Bwedea. 
The  population  In  1866  was  as  Ibliows: 

NrlMid   154.«8 

Abo   S»8,8ni 

Tsvutehoua  ]HM 

viborn  tajm 

BtMidlMl   153,621 

Xm|ii0   SlS,i4I 

ViM   STNS45 

VMoft   171,Sci9 

ToUl  l.toNM* 

llwpemilation  comprises  125,000  Swedish  Finns, 
6,000  KtMsians,  1,000  Lappfi,  1,000  gypMcfi,  400 
Cc-nnni;---,  and  the  rest  are  Finrn  ]iiv.[i,T.  Tho 
most  populous  districts  are  alon^^  the  coa&t;  there 
are  some  districts  in  the  interior  wholly  miin- 
habited.  The  population  of  the  whole  country 
is  aboQt  12  to  the  souare  mile.— The  8.  coast  of 
Finland  is  bordered  with  ro  t^y  i  lots,  l)etwecn 
which  and  the  mainland  are  narrow  and  iutri- 
oate  ohannels  difficult  of  navigation.  The  W. 
coast  ig  jreruTfilly  low,  but  becomes  very  rocky 
near  tho  <^narken,  and  in  some  parts  is  not  less 
dangerous  than  tiio  southern.  Some  of  the 
tslaods,  as  those  of  8weahorg,  which  command 
tiie  entnmee  to  tiie  harbor  of  Httlslngfors,  are 
Btronply  fortified.  T!ic  rivers  are  few  and  un- 
important;  the  principal  is  the  Kvmmcne, 
whiob  Hom  iiilo  the  golf  «f  FUlaiid,  and  Is 


broad  and  oecp,  but  owing  to  eatarart.<*  h  not 
navigable.  The  lakes,  however,  constitute  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  geography  of  the 
country,  being  very  numerous  and  oocupving  a 
large  proportion  of  the  territory.  Indepen- 
dently of  Lake  Ladoga,  which  lies  partly  in 
Finland,  the  largest  of  these  sheets  of  water 
are  I.&ke3  Sainia  and  Enarn.  TTie  cnrnmnni- 
ration  between  the  various  watersiheds  ami  the 
Finnish  pidf  has  been  cetablif-hed  since  1864 
by  the  lake  of  Saima.  The  sorfaoe  is  tabia- 
land  from  400 to  000  ftel  abov»  tiie  lord  of  tha 
sea,  with  occasional  higher  clcvationi*.  The 
Maanselke  mnnntains  in  the  N.  Ituvn  lui  average 
altitude  of  8,000  or  4,000  feet.  The  prlnci|Ml 
fMologioal  fbrmation  is  red  granite  with  hard 
Innflstone  and  slate.  The  granite  la  of  a  idnd 
which  readily  disinteprates.  The  soil  is  poor 
and  stony,  but  during  a  long  period  it  fumisiied 
conrideranly  more  grain  than  was  required  Ibr 
home  consumption.  The  climate  is  more  severe 
than  that  of  Sweden,  although  resembling  it  in 
many  other  respects.  Dense  fog3  are  frcmient, 
and  tho  raius  in  autumn  are  very  heavy.  In  the 
8.  provinces  the  winter  Iast.s  7  monAs.  In  the 
N.  the  sun  disappenrs  in  December,  and  is  not 
seen  ainin  until  ilio  middle  of  Janunrv,  but 
-during  the  short  summer  it  is  almost  con-  i  mi:illy 
above  the  horizon.  The  mineral  products  com* 
prise  bog  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  a  little 
copper  ore.  S:dt  h  very  scarce,  and  is  one  of 
tho  principal  articles  of  importation.  Among 
the  fauna  are  the  bear,  wolf,  elk,  deer,  beaver, 

Soleoat,  and  varions  kinds  of  game.  Large 
ertb  vt  reindeer  are  domestleated  In  the  N., 
and  cattle-breeding  ig  a  prominent  brnrn  '1  i->f 
industry.  Tho  stml  and  herring  are  caught  otf 
the  coasts,  and  tho  lakes  and  streams  abound  in 
salmon  and  a  small  species  of  herring  whidk 
fbrm  an  tmmrtant  part  of  the  food  or  the  In- 
habitants, when  connected  with  Sweden,  Fin- 
land was  called  the  granrtry  of  Sweden  ;  bntsince 
the  Rnssian  conquest  agricultur.al  production  is 
said  to  have  declined.  The  chief  crops  are  barley, 
rye,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  oata,  leguminous  plants, 
and  potatoc<.  A  little  tobacco.  carrut>,  colewort, 
parsnips,  and  onions,  are  alM)  grown.  Wild  ber- 
ries are  almost  the  only  fruit.  The  forests  are 
exten.sive,  reaching  X.  to  lat.  69°,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  pine  and  fir,  but  containing  also  beech, 
i  Im.  oak,  ]M)plar,  ash,  and  birch.  These  fore-^ts 
are  one  of  the  chief  sources  <tf  naUonoI  wealth,  but 
have  been  much  wasted  by  a  avstem  of  manuring 
land  with  their  ashes.  The  soil  reqntrcs  frequent 
stimulus,  and  when  the  cleared  land  ceases  to 
produce  sufficiently  it  is  abandnne<l  for  other 
portions  of  soiL  the  timber  of  which  is  purposely 
Doraed.  Moon  tar,  pitch,  and  [»ota$h,  however, 
M  1^  11  as  firewood,  are  still  exported.  The 
jmsturo  lands  are  good,  but  ill  managed.  About 
60,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  are  made  annually. — 
Hannfactnrsa  are  chiefly  domestic.  Tlte  peasant 
prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and  charcoal, 
builds  l-i-  o'-vn  boat,  makes  his  own  chairs  and 
tables,  and  in  his  cottage  are  woven  the  coarse 
Woollen  and  other  £ibnos  of  wUehUadreMia 
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comprwcd.  Unt  there  nro  several  cotton  manu- 
factories, one  of  which  employs  1,000  workmen. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  exporting  their  pro- 
dnotioiM  to  Baim,  ana  have  hitherto  imported 
flMir  nw  material  fltm  England ;  Imt  trfthfn 
the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
facturers has  been  drawn  to  a  direct  im[K>rtation 
of  cotton  from  America.  There  were  in  1855  in 
Finland  S  nuumfactories  of  steam  engines,  20 
of  tobacco,  8  of  cloth,  7  of  porcelain,  9  of  paper, 
S  of  leatliLT  niul  tan,  and  varioiiH  (itln  rs.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  potash,  rotiia,  tar,  pitcli, 
firewooa,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  butter,  obeeee,  tal> 
low,  fkin"?,  herriiif^,  salmon,  fnr«,  game,  &o.  Tlio 
principal  irn{M)rts  are  tobacco,  sugar,  cofTec,  tea, 
cotton,  salt,  copper  and  other  metals,  stock  fish, 
wine,  arrack,  mm,  fruits,  spices,  aiUui  lioeo,aQa 
atnft,  glass,  poroeuun,  drugs,  &c,  IlMfiilloirinff 
tables  exhibit  the  stataof  iim^ab  oommeraa  ani 
navigation  in  1869^ 
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The  commercial  fleet  in  1855  consisted  of  ibovt 
000  yeaeeb,  of  which  the  greater  part  irere  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  irldi  Swetten,  R1lari^  and 

Germany.  Many  are  employed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  12  in  Brazil,  and  n  few  in  the  East 
Indies.  Travelling  is  effected  mostly  by  posting 
ki  oarriagea  withoat  apringa.  The  principal  road 
Mtowa  the  ooaet  from  Abo  to  Viborg,  and  thence 
mns  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  there  arc  public  con- 
veyances only  on  a  i)art  of  it.  Steamers  ply 
between  St.  Feteribnrg  and  Stockholm  and  the 
princip  ii  coast  towns.— Of  the  whole  population 
l,651,:i53  are  Lutherans,  divided  into  3  dioceses, 
which  control  38  [irovostships,  487  Lutheran 
ehurches,  and  223  schools.  The  archbishop  re- 
sides at  Abo.  The  rest  are  moetly  of  the  Cneelc 
church,  and  acknowledge  the  arrliimnndritc  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Education  receives  cuntiideru- 
ble  care,  and  the  study  of  the  Finnish  tongue, 
vhioh  was  mooh  ne^ected  while  tlie  country 
via  antject  to  Sweoen,  has  been  enoonraged 
Vndartho  Russian  government.  Other  branches 
of  odneation  have  received  equal  attention  firom 


the  cTrnr.  Beside  the  Alexander  nniversity, 
transferred  from  Abo  to  Ilelsiogfors,  there  are 
3  gymnasiums  and  13  superior  elementary 
Bohoolfl,  heaide  a  military  academy  with  21 
teadiera  and  140  pupils ;  and  most  ofthe  pariahea 
have  primary  schools. — The  Finnish  language, 
(Finnish,  Suomen  Ki«li)  b  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Uralo- Altaic  family;  being, 
with  the  Esthonio  and  Lnppic  collaterals,  kin- 
dred to  the  languages  of  the  Ugrians  or  eastern 
Turks,  Osiniuili  Turks,  Sainoyeds  and  other  Tar- 
tars, Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tunguses,  whose 
chief  branch  are  the  Mantchoos.  All  these  con- 
stitute the  so-called  Scythic,  or  Turrmian,  or  Al- 
lophylic  family.  TheKieli,  whicli  is  spokea  by 
more  than  2,000,000  people,  consists  of  many 
dialects,  of  which  the  pnncipal  are  the  lower, 
vaed  aloog  the  eoasta  (except  the  islands  and 
towns,  where  .Swedes  have  settled)  of  Tavastia, 
aa  far  as  Ilemola  and  Jurasil,  of  Sacudta  as  far  as 
Rnove8i,andof  Ostro-Bothnia,  to  the  highland 
of  Maanaelita,  ita  Abo  variety  iMiog  the  aialeot 
naed  in  boolca;  tiie  npper,  or  that  cf  the  Inland 
region,  divideu  into  tne  sab-dialects  of  Ulea  and 
Viborg,  and  the  varieties  of  Savolox,  Karelia, 
Aanauiset  (OlonetiX  Ciyaneburg,  Ingria,  ico. 
The  Soomic  langvage  is  written  with  28  Latin 
or  German  letters,  of  which  two  are  repeated 
at  fhc  end  of  the  alphabet  with  a  diacritic  sign, 
viz.,  6.  It  contain8|  however,  but  10  genuine 
aeonda,  vix.,  Svowelaandll  consonants.  Tlie 
letters  h,  c,  d^f,  g  occur  only  in  a  few  foreign 
words  and  in  some  dialects,  and  q  is  now  obso- 
lete, A',  ]>,  h  are  the  most  frequent  initials,  h. 
p,  t  the  meet  fireqaeut  letters  on  the  whole,  and 
sound  a  little  aoAer  tbm  la  other  languages. 
The  concurrence  of  consonants  in  avoided,  SO 
that  the  lureigii  words  Fraud*,  Strphrn,  school, 
ttnbU,  becoino  Tinntti,  Tehran,  koulu^  tallU. 
Tliera  are  many  diphtbongk  Long  Towela  are 
written  donble.  1im  hiatna  la  not  aToMed.  A 
few  themes  end  in  consonants,  but  none  in  fll» 
The  rhytiim  ofthe  Ixmguage  is  trochaic,  and  the 
root  bears  the  tone.  Rask  considers  the  Saomio 
to  be  tito  most  harmonioaa  of  tongues.  The 
Tadieal,  which  preoedee  all  other  BynaUM,iieTer 
undergoes  any  change  in  its  beginninc  and 
middle.  The  theme  is  originally  dissyllabic, 
and  often  corresponds  to  monosyUabic  Magyar 
roots;  thus:  kCt*i,  Magyar  kit,  hand;  vUa^ 
ndt,  100;  teii,  ri«,  water;  wn*,  tir,  blood; 
Hind,  ud,  word;  tyti,  to,  stem,  &c.  The 
various  relations  of  nonns  to  one  another, 
which  in  other  langoagea  are  expressed  both  1^ 
cases  and  prepositions,  are  indicated  by  post- 
positions or  suthxes,  forming  from  the  nomina- 
tive, which  is  sometimes  iho  theme  with  a 
changed  fioak  13  cases,  of  which  7  are  simple,  the 
othera  more  nil  TheoliJeetlaindleatedrhythe 
genitive,  nominative,  or  partitive,  according  to 
the  shade  of  meaning.  Plurality  is  denoted  for 
the  nominative  by  suffixing  /,  and  for  the  other 
oaaea  bjinaerting  «  l>efore  their  eodingi.  In 
Bome inatancea  a  eophonic  a  ia  insertedMCm 
the  endings.  Voad  harmony  is  strictly  ob- 
a«rved  Iwtweea  the  vowels  of  the  theme  (in 
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nouns  M  irdJ  ai  Terbs),  and  for  this  purpose 
Am  vowdt  tre  ^BiHDgtiished  into  8  groap«,  vis. : 
a,  0,  u;  «,  »;  and  a,  o,  y ;  the  first  and  Ir^.-l 
never  occarring  in  one  word  tocetber,  bat  both 
being  compatibM  with  fbe  middle  oim^  H«no» 
the  nr»t  and  lost  gronp  arc  then  conrcrted  rc- 
ciprocallj  in  the  suffixes,  iu  order  to  suit  the 
vowi  ]j  of  the  theme;  for  instance,  maa-ta,  land- 
pvt,  but  ydd-td,  bead-part.  No  language  of 
this  fhmUy  bos  grnmmatio  gendera,  but  all  indl- 
cato  SCXC9  citf  t  r  by  distinct  words  or  by 
epithet.".  Tlio  Mugjiir  aU>iio  nsc5  an  article. 
The  ftdjectives  in  Suoinic  are  immutable,  and  are 
reudensd  comparative  bjr  sufllxing  mpa,  amml 
and  Boperlative  by  liuerting  i  boim  tlui 
termination.  Nouns  and  adverbs  receive  an 
intonaer  ineaning  by  inserting  mpa  and  impa. 
The  numerals  are :  1,  yi»i;  2,  kahi ;  8,  holme; 
4,  na^ ;  6,  tiiti ;  6,  Inimi ;  7,  $eit«emdn, ;  8, 
hiMekmn  ;  9,  yhdH-mn ;  10,  kytnmmm  ;  11, 
yhti-fo ista-lymvientd ;  20,  Icakti-Jcymmcntii ;  30, 
kolmi-kymmentd ;  100,  aata;  1^000,  tuhanen, 
tuhot.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  mind^  I ; 
titiA,  thou ;  Adn,  he,  she ;  tne,  wo ;  fe,  you ;  he, 
hetat,  they.  The  verbs  have  but  two  simple 
tenses,  viz.,  the  present  nn<l  past,  the  others 
being  periphrastic.  Their  ronju^'utiun  is  more 
eompUMtod  Hian  in  any  other  tamily  of  lan- 
guages, cxprefwing  hy  i"(Tt'ua  syllables  inserted 
between  the  tliemo  tul  tli«  personal  suffixes  all 
voices,  mo<les,  species,  iiml  other  nice  shades  of 
meaning.  The  indnitive  shares  more  than  in 
anj  other  language  in  the  nature  of  a  noon; 
it  comprehends  the  I^itin  pprnndf!,  pnpines,  and 
other  shades  of  sense,  and  is  declinable.  Tho 
Finnish  Ian pu age  has  no  separable  particles, 
and  even  aflirmation  is  expressed  by  means  of 
tlie  anzillary  oUn^  I  am,  and  negation  by  meiiis 
of  the  verb  e.  By  connecting  several  such  sig- 
niflcant  syllables  into  one  word,  the  most  com- 
plioated  ideas  nugr  ]m  T«ry  pnoMfy  oxpressed, 
wbldi  often  reqnire  niaiqr  Mparato  words  in 
other  languages.  Derived  woros  may  be  fonn- 
ed  almost  indetinitely.  The  constniction  is  ex- 
tremely free,  as  in  Magyar,  without  endanger- 
ing the  deemeaa  of  tiM  sense,  es  fat  instsnae ; 

Lot  iower  went  KjR-t  ,  nn  i  *o*>ii);-w liilo 
latdtfitot      muuiotnnt      .'la  in  linnut 

cdiuo   iaiX  ptck«4-up  Uiem. 

The  best  grrsmmar  of  the  language  is  tliat  of 
Jac.  Juden  in  Fwedisli  (Viborp),  isiR.  Fin- 
nish dictionaries  have  been  published  in  Latin 
and  Swedish  by  D.  Justenius  in  1745,  Renvttll 
in  Latin,  Swedisli,  and  German  (Aho,  IWf^),  C. 
Ileleniusin  Swedisli  (  Abn,  1,S38),  and  E.  i#onn- 
rot  (Ilelsingfors,  1853).— Tlie  national  songs  or 
ranes  of  the  flons  may  bo  divided  into  mytho- 
logioal  and  Ijrieal  vongs.  They  are  sung  by 
Eunolainrn  (song  men),  to  the  sonnd  of  the  fa- 
vorite nuiional  instrument,  the  inntek,  a  species 
of  hari)  with  6  wire  strings.  The  songs,  scat- 
tered amonjir  the  people  for  generations  past,  and 
aooae  «f  wbieh  bad  been  pnbltsbed  siAoe  the  be- 


ginning of  thb  eentnry,  were  at  ]mph  ooOeoted 
by  Eltas  I.,^nnrot  and  published  at  Uelsingfimin 

1R35  under  tbc  title  of  Ktil^rah,  whirh  work  i« 
now  regarded  as  the  great  naticmul  tpio  of  Fin- 
land. Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  his  '*  Cos- 
mos," says  :  Among  the  Finnish  tribes  who 
liave  settled  far  to  the  west  in  the  lowlands  of 
Europ.  I.onnrnt  lias  collected  from  the  lips 

of  the  Kurelians  and  tlte  country  people  of  Oio- 
nets  a  large  number  of  Fmnish  songs,  in  which 
there  breathes,  according  to  tlie  ex[ires«-if>n  of 
Jacob  Grimm  (  Ucher  tin  Jinni»fhfi  Ejkxi, 
'an  animated  love  of  nature  rarely  to  be  mot 
with  in  any  poetir  bat  that  of  India.  An  aa- 
dent  epos  oontainmg  nearly  8,000  veraea  treats 
of  a  fignt  between  the  Finns  nnr1  the  Lappa,  and 
the  fate  of  a  dumi-god  named  Vaino.  It  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  Finnish  country  life, 
espedaUy  in  that  portion  of  the  work  where  Ik 
marine,  the  wife  of  the  smith,  sends  her  floifa 
into  tlie  woods  and  offers  up  prayers  for  their 
Fafcty.' "  So  great  was  its  success  that  the  Fin- 
nish lilaraiy  society  took  immediate  measures 
for  a  more  comprehensive  collection,  and  the 
2d  edition,  which  appeared  in  1849,  ccntaina 
50  songs,  with  about  23,000  ven^  while  the 
first  edition  contained  only  about  half  as  many. 
A  Swedish  translatim  of  the  poem  by  Castren 
(ITeLingrors,  1844)  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
French  translation  by  li^oneon  le  Due  (Paris,  3 
vols.  8vo.,  1K45),  and  by  a  German  translation 
by  A.  Schiefner  (UelsingforB,  1862).  Ldnnrot 
has  fhrtber  eoUeeted  abont  600  aneient  lyrical 
sonps  and  60  ballads  (ITantetetnr,  IIelsinf?fora, 
1840);  about  7,000  proverbs  (Suomen  lan$an 
mnaUhtja,  1842);  and  about  2,200  charades 
(Ammnm  ibsasim  ^trwitulria.  2d  ed^ 
while  RadhAk  has  edited  a  eolleotlon  of  legends 
and  talcs  (Sluomcn  laman  tatitj^,  Helsingfors, 
1854).  There  la-e  many  poets  in  Finland  of 
Swedish  descent,  and  Swedish  works  are  often 
translated  into  Finnish.  The  most popahir  con- 
temporary  Finnish  poet  is  a  peasant  named  Pant 
Korhoncn.  An  edition  of  his  songs  was  pub- 
lished at  Helsingfors  in  1848,  under  tiio  auspices 
of  LOnnrot.  The  prose  literature  of  Fmland  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  religions  aod  moral 
subjects.  A  Fii)ni.sb  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Michael  Agricola  appe:ired  in 
1648,  a  fMiriiou  of  the  Old  Testameitt  in  1552; 
but  the  whole  Bible  was  not  translated  into 
Finnish  until  1642.  A  Bihliographia  hwllema 
FenicB  appeared  at  Abo  in  lS4tj,  and  a  continua- 
tion in  KS4!>.    A  catalogue  of  the  Finnish  u-orlcs 

Erinted  in  Finland  was  published  at  Ilebiiogftirs 
11864.  The  total  nnmiier  of  an  sorts  of  pub- 
lications 5??ned  in  Finland  between  1848  and 
1855  wan  4,0U0.  Tho  Fiauisb  literary  society 
has  published  since  1841  an  annual  record 
{Sluom^^.  The  namber  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodieaifs  in  1808  was  18,  of  whiiA  8  were  in 
Finni^^h  and  10  in  Swedish.  Tho  latter  ap- 
pear at  Helsingfors,  Viborg,  Abo,  Borso,  and 
Vnsa^— Finland  has  been  united  sinoa  1808  to 
the  empire  of  Russia.  Its  oonstitotion  waa  OOQ- 
firmed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  L,  Ibroh  Vtf 
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1809  ;  a^nm  If  Ite  emperor  Nlcliolas,  Dec.  24, 
1685 ;  aod  by  ikander  II.,  March  4, 1855.  The 
government  ia  adndnbtered  bj  a  goveroor-gen- 
eral  and  a  aenate  consisting  of  14  roem^n. 
half  of  whom  are  noble,  and  who  are  presided 
over  bv  the  governor-general  assisted  by  two 
vice-preaidento  not  included  in  the  number  of 
tte  membotk  The  aenators  are  named  Ibr  8 
years  by  tlio  emperor.  The  vico-presidcnts  are 
chiefs  of  tbo  departments  of  justice  and  finance. 
The  deliberations  of  the  scnato  arc  held  at  Hel- 
nogfoir%  the  modem  capitaL  High  coorts  of 
jMlloe  rit  aft  Abo,  Vaie,  and  Yiborg;  Then 
&  also  a  regular  military  ooart  Provincial  gov- 
ernors reside  at  Helsingfors,  Abo,  Tavaatehuus, 
Yiborg,  St.  Michael,  Kaopio,  Vaaaj  and  Ulea- 
borg.  XlMMjHgoitarifliar»aU,lqrthetoniiBof 
the  eonatttnttoiif  Hmia,  and  s  aeoraCary  of  itato 
for  Finnish  affairs,  a  Finn,  resides  at  St.  Peters- 
bnxv,  aod  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  oounciL 
A  ml)  eoropoeed  like  that  of  Sweden  of  the  4 
ovian^  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants, 
la  a  oonstitutional  privilege  of  Finland,  ac- 
cordinp:  to  tliO  imperial  rcoO(j;nition  ;  but  it  is 
now  rarely  oonvoiced,  and  is  aniikely  to  be  ex- 
cept when  iti  cooearreiiea  la  aeeeiiary  to  the 
iropodtion  of  new  taxes.  The  army,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, comprises  an  effective  force  of  6,100  men 
of  all  arms.  It  is  the  priTilM;e  of  the  Finniah 
regimenti  that  they  ahdl  not  be  Inoorponledor 
intermingled  with  the  forces  of  the  empire. 
The  naval  force  also  forms  a  distinct  squadron 
under  their  own  national  flag.  The  reventie  tod 
a^enditores  ia  1867  were  at  foUowa : 

Stlror  n^lM. 

p.<<.'ti  <>«ut«  tac   U'-ri.iNo 

Pull  Uix   1»M0» 

Tax  on  maDufactiirr*   43,000 

Ciutoma  nsvcDuo,  lUtupa,  Jcc  LSM^MO 

,«MkMttMte(ker   81.115 

 .VMiii 

EsnDHIITVBM. 

OoTcrnmrnt   1S7,T38 

Pt'lMrtmcnt  of  JiMtiM   87,(99 

Miliury  ttlain  (army  and  navy)   741,484 

Civil  a&lrg   800.791 

Charch  and  public  Inittruetion   273,445 

ExtraordlBary  espendUarM   244,474 

£odo«nn«nts(elikriUble)aadhMpltaU....  1SA,IM 

Agrtcattura aad  oommerw   UT,  M 

MulaH   UMN 

TMd  ifiSfiU 

The  clergy,  part  of  the  troops,  and  various  civil 
foootionariea  rec^ve  their  emolumenta  and  pay 
from  reatmreea  not  hidiided  in  the  ibregoing 
list  of  revenue;  namely,  from  conntry  pnri-ihes, 
or  from  trovernment  lands  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  expenditures  therefore  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  general  budget.  The  debt  of  the 
atnba  in  1^  amounted  to  2,898,200  rilrer  m- 
bki^  of  which  snm  1,850,000  prcw  out  of  the  war 
of  lES4-'5.  A  loan  of  5,0i>U,UOO  silver  rubles 
was  raised  by  Finland  in  1859  with  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  BimaasoTeroineoi^Leos  is  known 
of  early  flmrish  UMory  than  of  that  of  any 
other  European  country.  The  inh!ibitant-<, 
pagansi  were  governed  by  their  own  indepen- 


dent kings  until  about  the  middle  of  tlio  12th 
centnry.  Their  piracies  at  this  period  so  much 
harasaed  the  Swedes,  that  St  Eric,  king  of 
the  latter  people,  undertook  a  cmsade  aminst 
them,  and  introduce<l  Christianity,  and  also 
probably  planted  Swedi;?]!  colonists  upon  their 
coasts.  The  Swedes  thus  acquired  a  h<dd 
apon  the  country  which  they  retained  for  ser- 
eral  oentories.  From  this  period  down  to  1809 
the  history  of  Finland  is  included  in  that  of  the 
kings  of  Sweden,  durinf?  wliich  the  country 
was  the  firequent  scene  of  Kusaian  and  Swedish 
wars.  By  the  peace  of  Nystad  (1721),  8  yeara 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  the  territory 
of  Vil>org,  the  eastern  division  of  Finland,  be- 
came defi  tiitively  Russian.  In  1742  the  Swedes, 
hoping  to  repair  thdr  loassa^  deohired  war,  ana 
In  a  nw  montlM  the  whole  of  Fintand  was  orep- 
run  by  the  Russians.  In  the  following  year,  at 
Abo,  Sweden  ratified  anew  all  her  former  ces- 
sions, yielding  additional  territory  also,  but  re- 
covered the  principal  duchy.  In  1787  GustaTva 
III.  began  liis  great  attempt  to  recover  these 
losses  and  to  humble  his  antagonist;  but  the 
results  of  the  war  added  little  glory  to  the 
Swedish  arms.  In  1808  a  fresh  invasion  from 
Russia  took  place,  and  Sweden  purchased  jieace 
by  the  cession  of  all  P'inland  and  the  islands  of 
A'land,  Sept.  17,  1809.  The  Swedisli  l;ingn:igo 
and  oostoms  daring  7ftO  years  had  taken  such 
Ifamioot  tiiat  Roanan  dominion  bas  been  nnable 
to  modify  them.  Abo  remains  in  some  degree  a 
Swedish  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  its  rival  Hclsingfors  (1812),  and 
of  tiie  nniversity  (1826)|  has  not  oootributed  to 
Bosrianlze  the  ancient  eapital.  Indeed,  at  tiie 

g resent  d.iy  Stockholm  is  for  Abo  much  what 
t.  Ptetersburg  is  for  Ilelsingfora.  Finland  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  war  of  1854-'6  from 
the  Uookade  of  (be  allied  fleets,  bat  the  people 
maatfested  a  patient  fidelity  to  the  eanse  of  her 
pr&'ient  government.  T!ie  emperor's  exertions 
to  relieve  the  privations  which  his  Finnish  sub- 
jects were  called  upon  to  undergo  are  believed 
to  have  attaohed  tnem  atrongiy  to  him.  The 
bombardment  of  the  Finnish  fortresses  and  the 
unremitting  co,i.st  blockade  during;  two  seasons 
oondnoed  in  like  manner  to  deti\ch  the  Finnish 
sentiment  from  the  western  powers,  while  the 
mslntenanco  of  Swedish  neutrality  during  the 
war  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  alienate  the 
Finns  from  their  ancient  masters. 

FINLAND,  OcLT  op,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Baltio  sea,  eztenffingfrom  the  Aland  and  Dago 
islands  eastwaidly  to  the  bay  of  Cronst.idt  and 
St.  Petersburg,  between  long.  22°  and 30°  E.,  and 
intersected  partly  by  the  59th  parallel  of  north 
latitode.  Its  coasts  are  entirely  Russian  pomes- 
rions;  namely,  Fintand  and  Yiborg  on  the 
nnrtli,  and  Esthonia  on  the  south.  Tlie  head 
of  the  gulf  terminates  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt, 
m  tiie  ahoree  of  which  is  the  province  or  gov- 
ernment of  St.  Petersburg.  The  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  N.  E.  of  Bt. 
Pi'tcrsburg,  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the 
first  by  the  river  Svir  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
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latter  by  the  N'era  into  tTio  "haj  of  Cronstadt 
The  bed  of  the  gulf  is  of  calcareous  rock,  in 
Bome  parts  compact  and  naked,  iu  others  cover- 
ed and  filled  witli  shells.  Occiisional  points  of 
yranito  are  intenuiuglud  with  this  general  char- 
acter. The  depth  of  water  is  nowhere  great, 
and  is  least  along  the  southern  coast,  of  which 
the  submerged  descent  is  gradaal.  The  north- 
ern shore  is  iiincli  hemmed  in  with  islands.  TIio 
water  is  very  aligUtlv  salt,  and  is  readily  drank 
by  eattle.  The  barboni  of  the  golf  of  Finland 
are  closed  by  ice  every  year  from  eaity  in 
Dooeniber  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April*  It  hae 
aeyeral  times  happened  that  the  watete  of  the 
gulf,  driven  by  westerly  gaks,  hare  recoiled  so 
violently  as  to  submerge  whole  streets  in  Bt. 
Fetersburg,  even  up  to  the  first  floor  of  houses;  an 
event  a^'iiinst  whiofi  no  provision  ff^r  the  future 
had  appeared  p()ssible.  The  Kussiari  survey  of 
tiio  gulf  of  Finland  is  described  in  Btruve'B 

Ci  work  on  the  subject,  of  which  2  voUt 
been  published  up  to  1850,  the  8d  and  last 
YOl.  being  soon  expected  to  aijpoar. 

FINLAY,  Qbobob,  a  British  PhUbeUonistaDd 
biatoriao,  born  In  Scotland  abontlSOO,  enlisted 
at  an  early  age  in  the  cause  of  Greek  indt  ] u  nd- 
eoce,  lived  much  with  Lord  Byron  before  bis 
last  lUneaL  was  an  associate  of  Dr.  Howe  of 
Boston,  and  since  the  war  has  resided  in  Athens. 
The  appropriation  of  his  garden  by  the  Greek 
coveroment)  for  which  llr.  Finlay  claimed  a 
large  indemnity,  vl%  the  garden  affords  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  Acropolis,  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  many  controversies  between  the  English 
and  Greek  govemmentB.  Jtx.  Finlay  renuu-ked 
on  the  subject  of  bw  olahn  to  the  earl  of  Oarlisle, 
who  visited  Athens  in  Nov.  1858,  that  "the 
modem  Greeks  wholly  upiore  the  whole  period 
flnrnt  Alezaader  tiie  Great  to  Lord  Pahna^ 
■ton ;"  "which,"  as  Lord  Oarlisle  wittily  adds, 
**  is  an  appropriate  oompliunt  from  a  historian 
of  medieoval  Greece."  Mr.  Finlay  is  noted  for 
his  thor  iiL'h  knowledge  of  Greek  topography, 
art,  and  antiquity,  and  is  the  author  of  a  series 
of  works  on  Greek  history  comprising  "  His- 
tory of  Greece  under  tlie  Koninns"  (1st  c<l., 
London,  18-i3 ;  2d  ed..  1857),  "History  of  Me- 
dieval Greece  andTrebizond  "  (1851),  "  History 
of  the  Byxantine  and  Greek  Empires"  (3  vols. 
870m  1858-*4),  and  History  of  Greece  under 
Othomanand  Venetian  Dominion"  (1854).  Ho 
is  now  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  bring  the 
history  of  Greece  down  tnm  the  TorUah  eon- 
fnost  to  the  constitution  of  1 848. 

FINLAY,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  biog- 
rapher, born  in  Glai^ow  in  1782,  died  in  Moffat 
in  1810.  His  principal  poem,  "  Wallace,  or  the 
V;ile  of  Ellerslie,"  was  published  when  he  was 
oijly  19  years  old.  The  more  imj)ortant  of  his 
other  works  are:  "  Scottish  Historical  and  Ro- 
mantic Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient,  with  Explana- 
tory Notess"  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgli, 
1608),  and  a  "  Life  of  CerTantee."  Ue  also 
e£ted  Blrir*8  **GraTe,**  and  flmith*^  "  Wealtb 
of  Nations." 
FINLAYSON,  Gbobok,  a  Scottish  surgeon 
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and  traveller,  bom  in  Tlinrso  about  1790,  died 

on  the  passage  from  Bengal  to  Scotland  in  Ang. 
1888.  As  surgeon  of  the  British  army  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  ft  rrfd 
alMj  a3  surgeon  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  in  lb21 
accompanied  Crawfurd  in  his  mission  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Siam  and  Hoe  (Cochin  CbinaX  of 
which  he  wrote  osi  interesong  ionmal,  edited 
and  published  after  Ua  death  by  Sir  T.&BdIsa 
(Loudon,  1825). 

FINLET,  Jami  Bnanurr,  an  AmsriesB 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  NortTi  1'  ir  i!!Da, 
July  1, 1781,  died  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  ciept.  6, 185T. 
Eis  father  was  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  removed  to  Kent  ick  . ,  where  he 
opened  an  academy.  Tbe  sou  entered  the  Ohio 
lLS.oonftrenoein  1809.  In  1821  hewaa  aeift 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indiana,  among 
whom  he  remained  6  yeara.  In  1645  lie  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  tbe  Ohio  penitentiary. 
Uis  last  labors  were  prinoioally  in 
with  a  chnreh  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whieb  beie 
his  name,  though  he  eorved  temporarily  as  con- 
ference missionary.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
sotMiesBftil  of  western  anttiors.  His  *^  Wyandot 
Mi^M^.n,"  "Prison  Life,"  "  AnToViio-raphy,^ 
''Sketches  of  Western Methodi&ui,*'  and  "Uh 
among  the  Indiana,**  have  been  estenalTely  lead, 
especially  in  the  western  states. 

FIXLEY,  RoBBBT,  D.D^  an  Americftn  wholar 
and  pil  l  uithropist,  bom  in  Princeton,  v  .,ia 
1772,  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  Oct.  8,  1817.  He  wti 
graduated  at  rrinccton  coUego  in  17B7,  and 
from  1793  to  1817  was  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution, either  as  tutor  or  trustee,  and  dariBf 
the  greater  part  (rf  that  period  was  also  partor 
of  Baskiugridge.  He  may  In'  repirded  as  ihe 
founder  of  the  African  colonization  society,  tbe 
nlan  fat  sending  emandpated  bladks  to  Jmea 
liaving  originate  with  biro,  and  the  constitution 
and  organization  of  the  society  having'  Kx^n 
chiefly  formed  tfaroqgb  hb  hutrumentnlitr. 
In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of  Franklin 
college  at  Athens,  Ga.,  but  did  not  iong  sanriTS 
his  installaUon  in  that  office. 

FINLEY,  SAsnrKL  D.D.,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Wn  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  io 
1715,  died  in  PhiUdelphia,  July  17,  1766.  A 
aermon  that  he  heard  at  tbe  age  of  9  years  de* 
temfned  him  to  be  a  minister.  Airiviiif  h 
Aincrii'.i  in  IT-T*.  he  spent  several  years  iu  cora- 

Eleting  iiis  studies,  aud  was  lioeoeed  to  preach 
I  17m.  The  first  part  of  bis  miiuatiT  wai 
much  occupied  with  itinerant  labors  in  prorootiuf 
the  revival  of  religion,  at  that  time  so  remark- 
able throughout  tbe  country.  His  aeal  atone  tims 
brought  hhn  into  unpleasant  oircumat an cc> ;  for 

{iroachiiig  in  New  Uavon,  Conn.,  con  tr arj  t©  a 
aw  of  the  colony  forbidding  itinerants  to  enter 
parties  of  settled  ministers  without  their  cm- 
sent,  he  was  seized  by  the  civil  aothority  and 
carrie<l  as  a  vagrant  l>eyond  its  limits.  In  1744 
be  was  aeliled  at  Nottingham,  Md.,  wbare  he 
remained  fir  7  rears,  and  where,  In  adiition  la 
his  ministerial  duties,  h-'  carried  on  .inafAdeiny 
whkh  acquired  a  I^U  reputatioo.    On  tbe 
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of  Pr^ulent  Davies  of  tlio  college  of  New 
Jeraejr,  he  was  chosen  bis  saeceaaor,  and  re- 
movetl  to  Princeton  in  1761.  The  college  flour- 
ished whilo  under  hia  care,  which  was.  how- 
ever, but  6  years,  ilo  pabUahedft  BiimDerof 
awmoQS  and  dlAcussions. 

FUnCARE,  a  province  of  Norway,  and  the 
northernmost  region  of  tho  cotitiiu'iit  of  Europe, 
bounded  X.  and  N.  E.  by  tbo  arctic  ocean,  E.  by 
Lapland,  and  S.  by  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  the 
provinoe  of  Nordlandf  with  th»  last  of  which 
•nd  with  DroDliheiiii  it  Ibnini  a  dirlaiofi  of  the 
Norwegian  government;  area,  abont  27,000  eq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  64,ttG5.  It  lies  wholly  within 
the  arotio  circle.  Its  northernmoet  point  is  the 
ITorth  MM,  A  promontory  900  feet  above 
the  Mft.  Its  ooMts  tre  fhiokly  indented  by  long 
'n  i riding'  inlets,  and  are  bonlered  by  a  vast  num- 
b*  r  of  irregular  islfUids.  It  hnn  important  cod 
fibtiuriL^which  give  employment  to  8,000  TeoiBb 
and  between  16,000  and  1G,000  men,  Mldpro- 
dnce  yearly  about  16,000,000  fish,  21,500  barrels 
■  f  cod  liver  oil,  and  G,000  lii^nrls  of  roo.  The 

i>riQoipal  rivers  are  the  Alten  and  Tiina,  the  val- 
eys  of  which  are  fertile  and  weU  ciiItiTeted. 
Tlif)  climate  of  the  coasts  is  so  mild  that  some 
of  the  fiordd  never  freeze.  Ilammerfest,  an  ac- 
tive trading  place,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns. 

riNK,  UzxBT  J.,  an  American  actor  and  an- 
Hmh;  Wn  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  abont  178B, 

EOrished  in  tbo  conflagration  of  tbo  .steamboat 
exin)rt«n  in  Long  Island  sound  on  the  niglit 
of  Jan.  13,  1840.  He  went  to  England  in  his 
jonth,  on  the  invitation  of  a  rioh  onclo  residing 
tbera  and  on  the  yoyage  was  for  many  days  ex- 
posed in  an  open  boat  on  the  sea  in  conseqnence 
of  tiie  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed.  Ho  was  finally  picked  np  by  a  ship  and 
lauded  in  Falmouth.  Hia  unde  djing  witbont 
making  any  provision  tar  hiia,  he  waa  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  stage  for  a  support.  After  a 
few  years  he  retomed  to  New  York,  subse- 
qaently  rerbitod  England,  and  in  1822  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Federal  street  the*- 
ti*e  in  Boston.  Un  til  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
moat  popular  actors  on  the  stage,  his  forte  being 
broad  comedy.  He  accumulated  a  competency 
hjhie  profeH^nal  labors,  and  was  travelling 
to  his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  L,  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Ho  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation a.s  a  humorous  writer,  and  ju  J  lUhea  a 
**Oomio  Aoooal"  and  a  number  uf  articles  in 
the  petiodieds.  He  published  a  drama  entitled 
" MontgTunery,  or  the  Falls  of  M  n*rnnr  nci," 
which  was  acted  with  success,  and  Lc  luit  btv 
side  a  manuscript  tragedy. 

FINli£Y,  pHAUuGMaa  American  preacher 
and  author,  bora  in  waireii,  Litchfield  eo., 
Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1792.  Ho  Btu  li.  1  I  nr  in  Jef- 
ferson 00.,  N.  Y.,  and  ia  early  maniiood  gave 
evidence  of  unusual  independence  of  character 
and  clearnew  of  intelleot.  Dortng  Uue  period 
of  his  life  he  manlfeated  an  indillerence  to  re- 
ligions  matters  which  caused  liitn  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  dangerous  companion  for  young  men ;  bat 
mder  ttie  inflaeiioa  of  the  revival  of  18S1  ha 


was  induced  to  alter  his  coarse  of  life,  and  in 
1824  he  commenced  the  eareer  of  a  preacher. 
Having  decided  not  to  enter  the  pastoral  office, 
he  labored  as  nn  evangelist  with  groat  suo- 
cess  until  ISDo,  when  he  accepted  a  profeasor* 
ship  in  Oberiin  college,  Ohio.  He  however 
oontinned  to  preach  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
at  intervals,  and  in  IMH  went  to  England,  where 
he  remained  3  yearf.  In  1852  he  became  pres- 
ident of  Oberiin  college,  which  position  he 
Still  holds.  His  principal  works  are:  "Lecturea 
on  Revivals'*  <18mo.,  Boston,  1836),  "Leoturea 
to  Professing  Cliri^trinw"  (Svo.,  Oberiin,  1836), 
"Sermons  ou  lnn)ortant  Subjects'' {8vo.,  New 
York,  1836),  ana  "Lectures  on  Systematio 
Theolomr"  (2  vols.  Svo,  Oberiin,  1847),  ^  of 
whieh  nave  gone  throngn  several  effitions  hi  the 
I'nitod  States  and  in  England.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  author  holds  a  high  position  among 
evaogelioal  Oongregationalists  as  an  etoqnent^ 
eneivetic,  and  effective  revival  preacher. 

FINNS,  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  the  vernac- 
ular name  is  Suomiliincn,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes,  and  who^  number  at  the  present 
day  is  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000,  inhabiting 
several  districts  of  northern  Europe.  The  Feimi 
of  Tacitus,  whose  favorite  abode  was  the  woods 
and  morasses  of  the  north,  wore  ]irobubly  not 
the  i>eople  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  modem 
Fiona.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  placed  the  «imM 
ragTielr  in  the  regions  that  afterward  formed 
the  provinces  of  Poland,  Some  coiiturics 
later  Jornandcs  knew  various  tribes  of  Finns ; 
but  modem  ethnolonats  have  found  it  diffioolt 
to  plaoe  them.  Probably  the  Esthes  of  Joman- 
des  and  the  Norwegians  of  Other  were  the  Fin- 
nish race,  although  dwelling  even  suutl)  of 
modern  £^thonia.  Other  found  a  people  in  the 
Archangel  district  who  spoke  neariy  the  same 
language  as  the  Finns  of  more  sonthem  regiona 
Alexander  von  Huml>oldt  in  bis  "  Cosmos"  says: 
"  On  passing  northward  from  the  Iranian  pla- 
teaux through  Turau  to  Uie  Uraliui  mountains, 
which  separate  £arope  and  Asiai  vre  airive  at 
the  primitive  s^of  the  nnnish  race;  Ibr  &m 
Ural  is  as  miicTi  a  land  of  the  ancient  FfamB 
a-s  the  Altai  ia  of  tlie  ancient  Turks."  At 
the  period  of  the  first  Gothic  invasion  from 
Asia,  it  is  alleged,  with  strong  historical  prol>> 
ability,  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  wore  poe- 
eessed  by  these  tribes,  fnnu  v,  ]  n  m  are  descended 
the  modem  Finmarkers  and  Laplanders,  who, 
according  to  Orodus  and  others,  occupied  a 
much  more  extensive  territory  than  (Init  within 
which  they  are  now  circumscribed.  They  had 
spread  themselves  over  southern  Norway  and 
Sweden,  whence  in  course  of  time  they  were 
driven  away  by  more  powerftil  intruders,  and 
forced  within  the  shelter  of  their  rnrVs  ruid  mo- 
rasses. It  is  iuipoiisible  to  ascertain  when  the 
first  Finns  entered  modem  Finland.  In  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  oentoriee,  8  tribes  were 
known  there,  the  Qoahica  in  the  north,  the  1^- 
riales  in  tbesoiithefLst^  and  the  Ymes  in  the  south. 
A  popular  tradition  makes  the  Kyriales  (Eareli- 
mm)  tha  first  diBoovwan  of  the  Bire^  mloM. 
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The  TCiliglm  or  mythology  of  the  Finns  of  Finland 

■wiis  Very-  siniilftr  to  that  of  tlie  Lapi'S  and  Finns 
about  the  White  soii;  but  thoroarc  no  traditious 
of  it  earlior  tiiun  tho  missionary  aoccnuity  of  St. 
Stio.  Tlioir  supreme  beiug  was  Kawa,  aproog 
item  the  boeom  of  mtura.  He  had  two  aotw, 
Wiunainoincn  and  Umaraincn,  inventors  of  va- 
rioQs  artfi  useful  to  man.  There  vim  a  godUet^  of 
love,  Vidcn  Etna,  and  a  god  of  war,  Turris,  a 
Finnish  word  for  battle  or  oombeL  There  were 
many  godii  of  the  ohaae  atnong  this  migratory 
people ;  but  tlicro  were  gods  also  for  vegetable 
nature,  with  a  superior  divinity,  Kckri,  the 

Sand  protector  of  agriculture.  Many  intcrest- 
g  traditions  remain,  but  aro  much  disfigured 
by  modern  superstition.  Tho  old  Finnish  songs 
are  charminp,  and  the  peoplo  are  still  naturally 
and  universally  musical.  The  Finns  areagrave^ 
Uborions,  industrious  race,  inured  to  bardiaUp; 
br:'.vr>,  I  nt  8e!f-wille<l  and  obsiinntc;  not  want- 
iuK  Hi  iiitelUgence,  kind,  and  hospitable.  Hum- 
boldt says:  "  Few  raoes  exliibit  j^reater  or  more 
remarkable  differences  in  mental  cultivation, 
and  in  the  direction  of  their  feelings,  aooordiog 
as  they  have  been  determined  by  the  degenera- 
tion of  servitude,  warlike  ferocity,  or  a  contin- 
ual etri\ing  for  political  freedom,  than  the 
finiiB,  who  hare  beea  so  variousily  subdivided, 
dthoDfh  retidning  Undrad  languages.  In  evi- 
dcDce  of  tln.s  we  need  only  refer  to  tho  now 
poacoful  population  among  wliom  tho  epos 
£alccala  w«a  Ibtind,  to  the  Iluns,  onco  cele- 
brated for  eooqaests  that  disturbed  the  then  ex- 
isting order  of  thin^  and  who  have  long  bc«i 
contoundod  with  tlie  Mongols,  and  losttj,  tO  a 
great  and  noble  people,  the  Mugyar«>.^ 

SIR  (abk4,  ])on)j  tho  common  name  of  a 
largo  number  of  coniferous  trees  of  a  pyramidal 
form  and  elcirant  i>roportion8,  separated  from 
the  genus  pinu*  by  modern  botanists.  The 
leaves  ui'  ihu  fir  arise  singly  from  around  the 
atem,  unlike  those  of  tiio  pines^  whose  leaves 
arc  bimdled  up  in  twos  or  threes  and  oncloscd 
at  Lho  h&»&  in  thin,  menibranouf,  withered 
aheaths.  Tho  species  of  firs  are  numerous,  but 
their  variations  aro  so  distinct  and  marked  that 
they  ibrm  4  nataral  tribes:  I.  Those  whoae 
leaves  groweingly  rmmd  the  branches,  all  turn- 
ed toward  one  side,  and  glaucous  or  white  be- 
neath, of  which  tho  most  prominent  is  tho  silver 
fir  {A.  piedo^  Jion.), which  inhabits  ezpoeed,  dry, 
atony  ploree  on  nonntaina  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Eurojie,  and  reaches  to  the  heifxbt  of 
from  180  to  150  feet.  At  first  its  growth  is 
alow,  but  dkw  a  few  years  it  rapidly  devdo^ 
and  attaina  a  great  diameter.  This  spedea  ia 
eappomd  to  he  the  oHm  puldkerripta  of  Yirgil 
and  of  Roman  authors.  A  fine  species  of  the 
Atnerican  continent  is  the  A.  grandU  (Lambert), 
or  great  Califomiaa  Itr,  of  tbabdfl^t<tfiOOlBet, 
having  very  lonp,  narrow  leaves^  oblong,  erect, 
slightly  curving  cones,  which  are  from  8  to  4 
inch^  lonp,  the  bracts  or  scales  of  the  e«mes 
being  very  short,  jagged,  2-lobed,  with  a  short 
intomiediate  spine  or  point.  Tho  wood  b  soft, 
wlitta^  and  inferior.  AatiUinomioblaapeckai 


forming  vast  Ibresta  in  thanoantalaaof  CaWbik 

nia,  is  the  A.  iwhilis  (T.anibert').  discovered  by 
Douglas,  Its  timber  is  esctiUeuU  A  highly 
prized  ornamental  species  is  known  as  the 
balsam  fir  {A,  baisameA,  Marsh.),  with  violeti- 
oolored,  thin,  narrow  leaves,  erect,  <  vlindrieal 
concf,  occurring  in  cold  sprin^'v  tjiots,  and 
forming  small  trees,  rarely  of  40  feet  iu  height. 
From  little  ervots  snnken  beneath  tlio  smooth 
green  bark,  a  clear  ezndation  known  as  balsam 
ezodea.  Thia  ia  gathered  by  puncturing  tha 
vesicles  formed  by  the  swollen  fluid  in  the 
crypts,  and  collecting  it  in  some  hollow  vessel; 
a  slow  process,  as  only  a  few  drops  can  be  col- 
lected at  a  time.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  abo 
called  Canada  balsam,  and  is  an  admirable  mh- 
6 tan  CO  for  roountin*;  si>eelmen8  for  the  niicro- 
Boope;  beside  which,  it  bos  much  repute  in 
treatment  for  pulmonary  comphdnta,  and  la 
used  ns  a  Talualilo  vamisli  for  "water  rolors. 
Another  similar  P])eciesis  A.  Fra^'  rii,  or  double 
bnlsain  lir,  discovered  by  Mr.  Fr.iser  on  tJie 
high  mountains  of  Carolina,  and,  according  to 
Pnrah,  fonnd  on  the  Btaad  monntaina  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  G.  R.  Emerson  met  with  it  on  Sad- 
dleback mountain,  Masi^.  it  occurs  also  at  ttte 
TVhite  mountains  in  New  Ilainpshire,  and  the 
Green  monntaias  in  Vennont ;  and  probably  it 
ia  more  common  than  Is  supposed,  being  over- 
looked  from  its  similarity  to  t  lie  baj»am  fir.  The 
hemlock  spruce  (A,  C'anadcmis^  Mx.)  is  a  well 
known  ana  elegant  tree,  commonly  called  hem- 
lodE,  no  other  tree  vicing  with  it  in  richaesa  of 
a  dark  green  foliage,  which  contrasts  finely  in 
tho  early  summer  with  its  dili(at<ly  preen 
yonng  shoots  and  leaves.  Its  braueiic^  are 
plender  toward  the  extremities,  much  forked, 
flat  and  spreading,  eloping  downward  to  the 
ground  ana  sweeping  it,  its  tmnk  rising  to  the 
perpendicular  bei^rht  of  70  or  SO  feet.  Its  wood 
is  not  at  all  adapted  for  timber,  and  as  a  fuel 
is  only  fit  to  bom  in  dose  stoves,  but  its  bark  is 
very  valuable  ft)r  tanning  purposes.  "When  small 
and  young  it  bears  clipping,  uud  answers  for 
hedges,  rewmbling  somewhat  the  yew  in  the 
t^ane  and  color  of  the  leaves.  II.  lie  2d  group 
of  nra  are  laowii  imder  Hie  name  of  spruce, 
whose  leaves  grow  singly  round  the  branches, 
and  all  spread  equally.  Of  these  we  may  uotioo 
the  American  white  spruce  (A.  alba,  Mx.^,with 
rather  giaocoos  leaves,  4-comered  and  pomted ; 
a  small  tree  of  inferior  timber,  hot  of  valne  fbr 
its  Hmall,  thread-like,  fout'li  roots,  employed  by 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  sew  their  birchen 
canoes,  and  fat  il8  TOSin,  which  thev  use  for 

Sitch.  The  young  aap1ing&  straight,  light,  and 
nrahle,  are  need  for  poles  in  hortienltnre.  The 
black  spnice  {A.  nujm,  Mx.)  5s  a  ti  ii'^i  of 
North  America,  to  ho  seen  probably  in  its  most 
perfect  condition  in  Maine,  but  extending  to 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  Cana- 
das.  Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  Tt  tapers 
repnlorly  from  the  gn^nnd  to  the  top.  Its  leaves 
are  dark  green,  obtusely  4-sided,  having  numer- 
ous resinous  aots.  The  roots  penetrate  just 
below  tha  aniiiwe,  and  ran  horizoDtaU/  6  or  10 
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feet  in  extent.  Ttus  spedos  seldom  grows  to  a 
l&Tffe  size.  Its  wood  to  Hf^ht,  t/tx&ag^  eln^tie, 
and  durable.  The  yoim^  slmots  nre  ctniiloyiMl 
in  waking  heer.  The  Dougla-s  fir  {A.  iJomjlaMii, 
Lambert)  a  gigantic  siiecies  nnmd  in  im- 
mense forests  in  N.  W.  America,  from  lat.  43° 
to  52"  X.  Tlie  trunks  of  the  trees  are  fi*om 
100  to  180  feet  higli,  and  attain  a  dlAmetcr  of 
10  feet.  The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few 
knots;  and  not  at  alt  liable  to  warp.  The  cones 
are  remarkablo  for  tlicir  loiip  tridentat©  bract*, 
which  are  exserted  far  bcyoiul  tlie  seulcs  tlicm- 
sbItml  The  Meiizies  fir  (A.  Memiedi,  Lambert) 
is  a  native  of  iiortlieni  Califorriiix,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Douglas,  who  dcscribi^  the  wood  as 
l>eing  of  excellent  quality ;  but  little  is  known 
of  the  habits  of  the  tree.  Its  smaller  naked 
branches  are  covered  with  hard,  tliin  tubercles, 
its  leaves  are  turned  in  every  direction,  rtsupi- 
nate  ffook  being  twisted  at  the  base,  linear, 
nraeronaAate,  inoorved,  silvery  beneath ;  conea 
pondulous,  cylindrical,  3  iiiche.-*  long  ;  scales 
elliptic,  obtose,  loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartila- 
ginous aadaenriions,  bright  brown,  ro^d  when 
mature  on  tlio  upper  margin,  persistent  after 
the  soL'<is  have  dropped.  III.  Tho  3d  group 
of  firs  are  known  as  larches,  whose  leaves  grow 
in  clusters,  and  fall  off  in  the  atittnnn,  of  which 
tho  hacmatac  {A.  microcurpa,  I.aiiilH.'rt)  is  the 
most  common  form.  It  is  only  in  deep  forests 
that  this  tree  attains  any  considerable  size, 
usually  rising  to  about  80  feet  high.  Its  leaves 
are  in  little  tuils,  which  are  deciduous,  leaving 
the  branches  entirely  iMire,  excepting  the  small 
oonea,  which  are  ror  a  long  time  perristrat 
The  ranjrc  of  the  species  5:*  from  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  to  Hudson's  bay.  At  lat.  Go"  N. 
it  becoines  very  dwarf  and  stunted,  rising  only 
6  or  8  feot.  Ita  wootl  is  compact  and  close- 
grained,  of  (rreat  strenfrth  and  durability,  Bui>e- 
rior  to  all  the  other  coiiit'eraa,  and  only  surpassed 
by  the  oak.  In  beauty,  however,  it  is  inferior 
to  tlie  European  larch  (^1.  larix,  Lambert), 
vho-e  branches,  when  suffered  to  ^row  freely, 
aweep  the  ground,  and  whose  outline  is  more 
lynimetriciu,  and  benoe  preferred  for  ornament- 
al purpoties.  Tlic  European  larch  grows  nmcli 
fmt&r  also,  is  better  adapted  to  drier  soils,  and 
ie  mnch  used  for  ortifleial  plantings.  IV.  The 
4th  pronp  of  firs  embraces  those  whf^o  Icavc-J, 
grow'mg  in  clusters,  are  persistent  and  ever- 
groen,  commonly  called  cedars,  magnificently 
represented  in  tho  cedar  of  Ix'banou  (A.  ee- 
druA,  Lambert).  Tliis  species  does  not  rise  to 
any  extraordinary  height,  but  spreads  laterally 
into  immense  branches,  affording  a  picturesque 
object.  Tliere  are  several  American  species 
called  cedar^  as  tho  arborvita>  (fltuya)  and  tho 
northern  cypress  or  white  cedar  {etwretnt* 
thvyoida,  Lmn.),  bnt  tbey  do  not  belong  to 
the  fir  family.  So  the  gigantic  cedars  of  Cali- 
fornia, known  as  the  big  tree  ^^(Mquoia  gigan- 
teu,  Torrey),  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  not  fin, 
but  nearly  related  to  the  rypressps,  and  resem- 
ble tho  thuva^  but  have  tho  wood  of  Uio  junU 
ptruM. — All  these  species  of  oMm  ambnioing 
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many  forest  trees  of  value,  can  be  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  are  not  difficult  to  ca1tivat6i» 
S<»iue,  which  jiroduce  abundance  of  Cones  every 
year,  can  be  sown  in  rows  in  open  ground,  but 
there  are  others  whieh  need  some  early  pro* 
tection  in  frames  or  in  pots.  It  is  best  to  sow 
the  seeils  as  soon  as  practicable  aJ^r  being  gath* 
eied.  a.s  tbey  spoil  !  v  ];i  i  {•'.irj. 

FIIU)USI,Fbiu}C6i,  or  Fkbdocsi,  AbclKasoc 
Uahboor,  a  Perrian  poet,  bom  near  Thns,  la 
Khorassan,  about  A.  D.  940,  died  in  the  same 
city  in  1020.  He  was  often  called  Thousi  from 
the  place  of  bin  birth,  and  his  ordinary  name 
(firdm  mcaniup  both  garden  and  paradise)  was 

given  iiiui  either  because  his  father  was  a  gar- 
cner  or  from  the  excellence  of  his  poems,  Ehrly 
occunying  himself  with  the  traditions  concern- 
ing tne  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  he  was  invited 
to  tho  court  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghazncc,  whore  ho 
was  presented  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  time,  «id  eneoaragecl  by  tho 
sultan  to  compose  his  great  historical  poem. 
Shah  Xameh.  He  spent  &5  years  upon  Uiia 
work,  which  contains  <H^000  versesi,  and  re- 
lates the  mythical  and  rnmantic  exploits  nf  the 
Persian  kings  from  tlie  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  is,  from  the  hero  Cayomers,  who  disputed 
the  earth  with  genii,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  A.  D.  630.  Its  most  interesting 

1)ortion  is  tho  account  of  the  prowess  of  the 
icro  Rustem.  Re<%iving  60,000  silver,  instead 
of  the  same  number  of  gold  dirhems  promised 
to  liim  by  tlio  sultan,  ho  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tributed the  whole  sum,  in  8  equal  parts,  to  the 
slave  who  brought  H  and  S  attendants  of  the 
bath  where  he  received  it,  and  tlicn  in  rcvcnjo 
to  have  composed  against  the  sultan  the  best 
satire  in  the  Persian  language.  Forced  to  fly 
from  court,  he  took  refuge  first  at  Mazandcraa 
and  then  at  Baplad,  an(f  being  finally  permit- 
ted to  return  to  bi^^  native  city,  be  spent  there 
tho  remainder  of  his  life.  Ttio  Shah  Kameh  is 
one  of  the  oldest  poetic  monuments  of  Persian 
literature,  and  \»  re;jiirded  by  tlie  orientals  as 
the  hi^est  Mtthority  for  tlie  primitive  history 
of  western  Asia.  The  disdples  of  Zoroaster 
adopted  it,  .«ince  it  contained  no  other  mythol- 
ogy than  tlieir  own  dcmonolopy.  An  abridged 
English  translation  of  it  in  proso  and  verse  by 
Atkinson  was  published  in  I.^ndon  in  1881. 
The  best  German  (abrid^d)  c<Htion  is  by  GOr- 
rea (Berlin,  1S'20),  and  translation*^  of  extracts 
appeared  in  Berlin  in  1851  and  1853.  An  edi- 
tion in  Persian  and  French,  by  Jules  Hohl,  ap- 
peare<l  in  Paris  a  voIh.,  lH3fi-'54). 
FIRE.  See  Flams,  Heat,  Lioht. 
FIRE  ANN7HILAT0R,  a  machine  designed 
for  extin^ni?.hinj^  fires  by  discharging  large 
quantities  of  gases  which  do  not  support  com- 
bustion. That  ofHr.iniillipe  is  the  most  noted, 
and  at  several  fires  prepared  to  cxliiblt  its  merits 
has  proved  very  sncce«sfnl.  It  is  made  of  sev- 
eral sheet  iron  cylin<lrical  vessels,  set  one  within 
another.  Water  is  contained  between  the  two 
outer  ones,  and  the  steam  generated  from  this 
wlwn  heated  b  discharged  into  an  inner  cyllii- 
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dricfll  rerpptacle.  Still  wiM  'n  tine  is  contained 
the  gas-generatinpr  mixture,  wIik  U  ia  a  com- 
pound of  charcoal,  nitre,  antl  gypsum.  An  ap- 
paratus is  Airnislied  for  igniting  it,  consi^tinff 
of  a  bnttle  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sagar  placed 
Loiioatli  another  containing  sulpluiric  acid,  so 
arraogcd  that  Uie  latter  may  he  broken  by  a 
blow  llrom  witboot,  and  the  eontenta  of  the  two 
thus  be  made  to  mix  and  inflame.  Tlie  main 
charge  then  being  ignited,  the  gases  pass  iu  an 
outward  direction  t&ongh  nmnaroiw  boles  per- 
forated for  their  pn5sn<rp,  ntid  so  soon  n"  the 
water  is  sufficiently  liuutcd,  its  steam  mixes 
with  them,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  is  pro- 
jected through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
machine  made  for  this  purpose.  In  mnationa 
favorable  for  retaining  the  vapor  around  bodies 
in  combustion,  the  nro  is  cxtincutehed ;  but 
when  onrrentsof  rir  are  strongly  blowlnir,  as  Is 
penerall;  tlio  ca^e  ahont  hnrning  buildings, 
there  would  seem  to  b©  little  opportunity  for 
its  action.  On  board  »hii>8  fires  often  ocenr 
bclnw  <1eck,  which  no  doubt  could  be  con- 
trolled by  such  an  imparatus.  Whether  it  has 
ever  proved  of  servioe  in  case  of  burning  bnlld- 
ings  not  expressly  prepared  for  its  application, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
construct  them  both  in  a  portable  form  and  as 
stationary  en^^nes  on  a  weg/i  scale  for  the  pro- 
tection of  important  buiklitigs. 

FIRE  ENXilNE,  a  macliine  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing tires.  The  eariieet  notices  of  machines  de- 
f.i;:iie(l  for  this  pnrpofo  are  in  pome  allusions  of 
ancient  Roman  writcra  tu  an  apparatus,  nowhere 
described,  which  they  called  a  siphoi,  fioA  which 
some  now  roeard  rather  as  the  name  of  the 
aqueduct  pi|)cs  for  supplying  water  to  houses 
than  as  an  especial  fire-extinguishing  machine. 
That  tiiey  were  venr  inefficient  may  be  inlerred 
fW>in  the  mnark  of  Seneca,  that  owing  to  tite 
height  r»f  the  houses  at  Rome  it  was  inipofisililc 
to  save  them  when  they  took  fire.  Apollodo- 
ras  the  architect,  perhaps,  was  the  first  to  sof^ 
pest  tlie  vi.<e  of  a  kind  of  hose,  in  recommending 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  high  places  ex- 
posed to  fiery  darts  the  u«e  of  the  gut  of  an  ox 
having  a  bag  filled  with  water  affixed  to  it.  By 
compressing  the  bag  the  water  was  made  to  rise 
in  the  tube.  In  early  peritxk  of  English  an  1 
French  history  the  chief  protection  against  de- 
structive fires  appears  to  nave  consisted  in  the 
care  with  which  those  used  for  domestic  pnrpot^es 
were  managed.  The  curfew  bell,  or  couvre/en^ 
was  soondra  at  8  o*e1oek  as  a  signal  for  the  fires 
to  be  extingnished.  (See  Rell.)  In  Germany 
fires  were  of  frequent  oceurrence  iu  the  16th. 
eentoiy  and  ktter  part  of  the  16th ;  and  ordi- 
nances were  established  regulating  the  manner 
of  building  houses  and  the  methixw  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  preventing  fires.  At  Augnhurg  fire  en- 
gines, called  "instruments  for  fires"  and  "water 
syringes  usefnl  at  fire«,"  were  in  use  in  1518. 
The  Jesuit  Caspar  Schott  describes  one  he  saw 
at  Nuremberg  la  1657,  which  much  resembled 
those  in  me  il  the  preaent  tune  •  and  he  men* 


tions  that  40  years  before  he  had  seen  a  shnflar 
engine  of  smaller  size  in  his  native  city,  Kouigs- 
hofen.   The  one  at  Nuremberg  was  plaioed  npoo 
a  sledge  10  feet  long  and  4  ^  btOMd,  whiali 
was  mawn  by  9  horses.  It  bad  a  water  dstara 
8  feet  long,  4  feet  higl),  and  2  wide.    It  was 
moved  by  2B  raeu,  and  forced  a  ^ream  of  water 
an  inch  in  diameter  to  tlie  liei^ht  of  80  feel.  Tb» 
cylirrVn'  are  described  as  lying  in  a  horizontal 
positi(»n  in  u  box.    Nomention  is  made  of  au  air 
chamber,norof  any  thing  mo  re  than  asliort  flexi- 
ble discharge  pipe,  which  could  tie  directed  to 
one  or  the  other  side.   Tlte  oldest  record  of 
fire  engines  in  Paris  is  in  the  work  of  Perraolt^ 
pnUiabed  in  1084b  From  tbl»  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  In  the  king^  Kbrary,  wbich, 
though  having  but  one  cylinder,  tlircw  out  the 
water  in  a  continuous  jet  to  a  great  he^giit— 
a  resttH  attained  by  the  t»e  of  an  air  ohaiiber, 
of  which,  as  introduced  into  the  fire  engine, 
this  is  the  earliest  notice.    Destructive  fires 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Pans  and  in 
the  province's  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Uie  work  of  incendiaries,  who  were  knowa 
as  bou  trfeux.  In  1 6 99  a  special  officer  was  charg« 
ed  with  the  duty  of  coostrucUng,  keeping  in  re- 
pair, and  using  at  fires  tlie  17  pomptt  fxtrtatmt 
belonging  to  the  royal  KTvice,  and  in  1722  the 
number  of  these  had  increased  to  80.  There 
were  beride  many  otiiers  not  indoded  in  tUs 
particular  service.  It  is  believed  that  none  were 
provided  with  air  chambers;  for  in  1726  a 
paper  was  publi^ed  in  the  Memoire*  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  describing  this 
improvement  as  adopted  in  the  engines  at 
Strasbourg^  md  Im  it  no  intimation  is  expressed 
ot'the  same  contrivance  ever  having  tK-cn  intro- 
duced in  Paris.  leathern  hose  was  invented  abuut 
the  year  1670  in  Amsterdam  by  two  Dutchmea 
named  Van  der  Ueide,  and  the  apparatos  was 
speedily  introduced  into  all  the  engines  of  the 
city.    They  ;J^<l  invented  the  suction  pipe.  la 
1690  the  inventors  published  a  folio  volume 
oontdoing  engravings,  the  first  7  reprcsciHiag 
dangcn>us  cotifinprations  at  which  the  old  en- 
gines had  been  uued  to  little  purpose ;  the  13 
following  represent  firee  whionliad  been  extio- 
gulshcd  by  the  new  engines,  and  the  roeihtxl  of 
working  the  machines.    By  the  estimate  they 
present  it  appears  that  by  10  fires  property  bid 
been  destroyed  of  the  value  of  1,024,180  florins; 
but  in  6  years  succeeding  the  introdoctioii  of 
the  new  machine.stho  losses  by  40  tire>' amounted 
only  to  18,855  florins.   The  details  of  Goostnw 
tlon  are  not  given.  The  title  of  tihe  work, 
which  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  valuable  oa 
account  of  ita  excellent  engraving  is  Backrij- 
mng  der  nieuvolijht  uitgeumdm  aUmg-Brand- 
/S^itm. — It  was  long  before  the  inventions  of 
the  Dutch  were  introiluced  into  England.  At  the 
clc^of  the  16th  century  the  only  engines  tbert 
known  were  *'  hand  squirts,"  or  syringes,  made 
of  brusd,  and  holding  two  or  three  qmris  of 
water.   Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  ia  the 
vestry  room  of  St.  Dionis  Badcchurch  in  f  ea- 
ohnrw  streeti  London.  Saoh  one  leqnind  the 
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Uxor  of  3  men,  one  on  eaeh  «id«  to  bold  tba 
iBitraiiieiitatwuy  with  one  bmd,  and  wlththo 

other  to  direct  the  nojuile,  while  tho  third  man 
wurked  tlie  plunger.  When  diswharged,  tho 
piston  was  taken  out  and  the  nozzle  was  dipped 
into  water,  wbioli  flowed  in  and  fiUed  tlio  bodjr. 
Thoy  wora  afterward  fitted  Into  a  portatde  on* 
tcnv,  and  fVimisbed  with  levers  for  working  the 

SLstons.  About  the  close  of  the  l7tb  century 
[ewslmtn':}  impnrred  engine  was  patented  in 
England.  This  waa  a  etroM  datnu  of  oak, 
piaoed  upon  iHiecils,  fbmiahea  with  pumps,  air 
chambers,  and  a  suction  pipe  of  strong  leather, 
to  prevent  its  collapsing  when  the  air  began  to 
ba  exhausted  from  alfOnb  aedon  of  the  pumps, 
throogh  which  was  ran  a  spiral  pieoe  of  metal. 
TIm  end  tor  receiving  the  water  was  provided 
with  a  stnuner.  In  caso  tlio  suction  pii)e  could 
not  ba  conveniently  use<l,  the  water  was  sup- 
piled  to  the  cistern  by  buckets  passed  by  hand 
— a  method  still  practised  in  many  places  in  the 
United  States.  This  engine  was  very  little  im- 
proved until  the  early  part  of  tho  jiresent  cen- 
tury, when  some  dianges  were  intnxluced  in  it 
Vanoos  otherltarnis  have  been  contriveil,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  only  modified  metliods  of 
applying  the  principle  of  tlie  force  pump.  En- 
gines working  on  tho  rotary  principle  have 
proved  very  hhonom  in  their  operMion  and 
tronUesooM  to  keep  in  order.  In  one  engine, 
invented  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Salford,  England. 
IS  force  pumps  were  arrangod  around  a  central 
air  diamber,  into  which  they  aU  discharged. 
Anj  nomber  of  these  oonld  be  worked  inde- 
pendently; and  one  man  only  b^g  required 
lor  each  pump,  tljo  Avrnking  of  the  engine 
might  bo  comumuccd  witiiout  the  necessity  of 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  fbll  complement  of 
handa.  In  capacity  of  Uirowing  water  it  is 
stated  to  have  surpassed  other  English  engines 
worked  with  a  greater  number  cf  n. — ^Mod- 
ern  engines  consist  essentially  cf  two  vertical 
double-acting  force  pomps,  one  under  each  end 
of  a  lever  beam  (or  sometimes  4  single-acting 
pnrops),  to  which  are  attached  long  brakes  for 
many  men  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by  hand. 
The  pumps  dischatvo  into  one  reservoir,  the 
upper  part  of  which  contains  ali^  that  acts  aa 
a  spring  to  catwe  the  water  alternately  intro- 
duced by  each  pump  to  flow  in  a  uniform  cur- 
rent through  the  discharge  pipe.  This  pipe 
opens  in  the  reservoir  below  the  snrfiKK)  of  the 
water,and1eadawithovttoany  required  Astanoe 
according  to  the  number  of  lengths  of  leath- 
ern hose  that  may  be  attached  U^ther  by  tho 
brass  conplings  wmn  which  they  are  furnished. 
The  water  is  diaohaxged  throogh  »  taperins 
metalBo  pipe  upon  the  end  irfwnlcih  li  serewed 
a  tip  of  any  rc^^nired  bore,  which  is  held  in  tho 
liaod  to  direct  the  streaiu  upon  the  Are.  A 
snetioa  pipe  ftom  the  lower  end  of  the  fbroe 
pump  is  altrays  ready  to  be  need  wlien  neces- 
sary ;  hot  where  a  stream  of  wiler  with  snfB- 
cient  head,  aa  fnvn  tlio  aqueduct  hydnuits,  can 
be  introdoced,  the  suction  pipe  is  not  required. 
TJia  TnitfWmr  la  itttwhttd  to  ft  oantaKa  eoi^ 


atroeted  expressly  for  the  porpose,  and  famished 
with  Tsrlooa  implementa  sneh  ss  are  likely  to 

be  wanted  in  conflagration?  Tt  r^ii-.lly  has  a 
red  with  a  quaittity  of  hose  wound  upon  it, 
but  the  great  supplies  of  this  are  carried  upon 
aeparate  oarriagoB.  Tlie  brakes  are  long  wooden 
arms  extending  over  the  wlieels  each  way  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  Uie  engiue,  or  some- 
times transversely  to  the  carriage,  and  attached 
at  right  angles  to  the  lever  beams,  which  are 
arrai^ed  along  the  horizontal  axis  placed  owe 
the  centre  of  the  carriage.  They  are  moved 
up  and  down  by  men  standing  on  the  ground 
each  side  of  the  eu^ue,  working  with  others  who 
take  their  position  on  the  top.  Sometimes  a 
rope  is  made  fast  to  each  brake,  and  being  passed 
through  a  block  at  the  bottom  of  the  carria^^e 
is  hauled  upon  by  a  number  of  men  witli  each 
down  stroke.  In  some  engines  the  ]>utii|>H  are 
placed  horizontally,  and  seats  arc  arranged  upoa 
the  top  for  tho  men  to  sit  rtiifl  ^Vl)]  k  ":i  rowing 
a  boat.  In  most  of  tho  Aiuut  icuu  lUil  j  each  en- 
gine is  tnanagcd  by  an  organized  cuini>any  of 
volunteer  tiromen,  whose  cltief  emolument  is 
in  being  exempted  from  military  dnty.  In  Bos' 
ton  eacli  fireman  is  paid  $100  annually,  and  a 
similar  system  has  been  in  troduced  in  Providence 
and  some  other  cities.  All  act  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Are  commisnoners  or  <d)ief  officers  of 
the  Are  department  of  flie  dtj.  Some  compft- 
nies,  instead  of  a  fire  engine,  have  charge  of  the 
heavy  utensik,  as  the  long  ladders,  the  great 
iron  hooks  and  ropes  used  for  pulling  down  the 
walls  of  buildings,  which  are  carried  open  sep- 
arate carriages.  These  are  called  boolc  and 
ladder  companies.  A  spirit  of  emulation  amouj? 
tlie  different  compaoiest  and  the  interest  excited 
in  the  machines  Dy  men  of  various  trades  and 

Erofes»ons  who  are  engaged  in  attending  theoi, 
ave  led  to  the  introduction  of  every  possible 
improvement,  and  they  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
chus  of  mechanism  to  which  they  belong.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  first  class  side 
stroke  machine,  costing  $8,000,  sent  from  New 
York  in  1859  to  Nashville,  Tcnn.  The  cylin- 
der is  of  10  inch  diameter,  and  stroke  13 
inches;  iMralras  over  25  feet  in  length.  All 
the  iron  and  steel  work  is  elahoratvly  pol- 
ished, and  tho  discliarge  and  receiving  pipes, 
gates,  suction  caps,  joints,  rests,  screw-hcada, 
and  lockers  are  silver-plated.  The  box  is  of 
roeewood,  inUdd  with  oblong  squares  of  pearl ; 
at  either  side  is  an  ornamental  scroll-work  of 
gold,  from  which  appear  an  eagle,  lion,  sorpent, 
and  snake's  head  branching  ont.  Upon  the  air 
oluunber,  whitrii  ia  of  burnished  silver,  is  en- 
graved oie  word  **Delnge,"  and  npon  the  re> 
ceiving  jiipe,  also  of  silver,  plated,  appears  the 
motto  of  tho  company:  '"Our  aim  the  public 
gtKHl."  Tiie  tips  of  the  brakes  are  also  of 
plated  work.  Underneath  the  hind  axle  agong 
bell  is  set,  and  in  fnmt  of  ^e  wheels  are  patent 
brakes  to  check  the  inachint-  in  descending'  hills. 
The  wheels  are  painted  in  white  and  gold.  It 
is  cooaidared  good  peiloriiniiM  fw  a  uat  cinsi 
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«DgixM  to  throw  a  stream  through  100  feet  of 
lioM  to  the  vertical  hdsht  of  180  feet  One 

l>nilt  in  18,';7  at  PawtHcket,  R.  I.,  is  stated  to 
hiivc  thiovvnastreain  184 feet  vertically  throrifrh 
400  feet  of  hose,  drawing  also  its  AoppliL-s  of 
vater. — Steam  fire  engines  have  recently  been 
■aeeeaaftiify  introdocwl  in  several  Amefrioan 
cities,  and  must  eventually  take  the  place  nf  nl! 
the  hand  machines.  They  w411  be  nuiic*>*l  alter 
presenting  the  xtatinticfl  and  distingDishing  fca< 
tures  of  the  fire  departments  of  a  few  the 
principal  cities  ;  these  data,  however,  are  eon- 
tiniKiIly  changing.  New  York  inimlicrs  47 
engine  companies,  68  hose  coinpanicf,  li  hook 
and  ladder  and  4  hydrant  companies.  It  has 
al^o  3  steam  fire  engines  in  oso.  The  length 
of  hose  in  the  service  is  about  70,000  feet, 
£ach  first  rliL'^s  cngiiifi  o<im[i:iiiy  is  allowi'd 
60  men;  the  others,  and  the  liook  nnd  hulder 
eompaniee  a]8O,40inen  each ;  the  hose  25  men, 
nnd  the  hydrant  companies  10  men.  Each  com- 
pany is  restricted  to  its  own  district  (of  wliich 
there  are  8),  txci-pt  in  ruse  of  a  lar^ro  lire. 
Brooklyn  has  22  cnsino  companies  of  60  men 
each,  3  hose  companies  of  40  men,  and  ft  liook 
and  ladder  companies  of  30  men.  Two  etcnm 
fire  engines  have  lately  been  iiitrodu('c-<l.  In 
Boston  there  are  13  engine  companies,  oiititlc-d 
to  40  men  each.  6  hose  companies  of  20  men 
each,  9  liook  ana  ladder  companies  ot  85  men 
cnrh,  nnd  1  steam  fire  engine  manned  by  16 
men.  Philadelphia  has  48  engine  companies, 
87  hose  companies,  6  hook  and  ladder  compa- 
iiiea,  and  1  steam  fire  engine.  The  companiea 
are  not  restricted  In  fbe  namber  of  men,  some 
havhif:  /5f>0  to  400  memhera.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  thos«rvic«  is  6,570,  viz. : 
fi,100  active  members,  2,265  honorary  iiK-m- 
wn,  and  8,811  contribaUng  roemlMrs.  In  Bal- 
timore the  fire  department  haa  recently  been 
reorganized,  and  the  i).'itd  nystcm  ad(>i>ted  in 
place  of  the  former  chartered  "Baltimore  Unit- 
ed Fire  Department."  There  were  in  this  4 
engine  companies,  6  hose  and  2  hook  and  ladder 
companies,  the  number  of  men  in  each  unlim- 
ited. The  fire  department  of  Cincinnati  i-*  a. 
▼ery  efficient  organization.  Tliere  were  re- 
cently 7  steam  fire  engines,  7 hand  engines,  and 
1  hook  and  ladder  roninnny,  nil  ninnni'd  liy  400 
members,  who  are  puiu  |60  n  year  each.  Tlio 
fire  department  of  St.  Louis,  whirli  lately  nnm- 
bered  8  forcing  engines^  9  suction  engines,  and  14 
lose  earrfsgefl,  has  Introduced  alarge  number  of 
steam  cnprinc',  cmplnyini?  more  than  any  other 
city,  unless  it  ho  Cincinnati. — The  great  modern 
improvement  in  fire  engines  is  the  application  of 
Steam  power  to  work  uem.  This  was  first  tit- 
tempted  by  Mr.  Bnthwalte,  In  London,  In  1880. 
His  first  enpino  was  of  barely  8  horso  power, 
weighing  a  little  over  6,000  lbs,,  was  furnished 
-with  an  upright  boil^,  in  which  steam  was  gen- 
crated  td  a  moderate  working  pressure  in  80 
ininntes,  and  was  capable  of  fbrdng  aboot  150 

fallons  of  water  permloote  fW)rn  80  to  00  for*  In 
eii^t.  It  had  a  steam  pamp  of  the  same  form  OS 
ttioM  now  in  eonunoa  nse^  the  stsMB  and  water 


pistons  being  on  oraxMite  ends  of  tJie  same  piston 
rod,  the  Ibrmer  being  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  latter  incites,  and  the  stroT: '  of  each  16 
iiichcp,  A  larger  engine  of  tlie  banie  pencral 
consitruction  was  bnilt  by  Brathwaitc  in  1832 
the  king  of  Prunsta ;  bnt  though  its  perfonnaaoes 
were  highly  spoken  of,  this  sltempt  to  apply 
the  power  of  steam  for  fire-engine  purposes  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  soocesafol.  The  time 
required  for  raising  steam,  and  the  great  weight 
of  the  apparatus  when  adequate  boiler  poww 
was  obtained,  were  nndonbtodly  the  principal 
difficulties.  In  New  York,  after  the  great  fire 
of  IBaS,  preminms  were  offered  for  plans  of 
steam  fire  engines,  and  in  the  year  1841  an  en> 
gine  waa  bnilt)  tnm  plans  by  Mr.  Hodge^  ondsr 
a  contract  with  the  associated  Insoranoe  com* 
panics,  and  was  on  sevenil  occn«ions  brought 
into  service  at  fires  with  good  effect ;  l>ut  though 
very  powerful,  its  great  weij^t  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  obiection  to  its  ose,  and  it  was  at  last 
sold  and  converted  to  other  nses.  To  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  the 
first  pra^ical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of 
this  applloation  of  steam,  and  of  making  steam 
firo  CTi^-"f>«'  tho  liiLois  of  n  firt  rlepartment  of 
unequullcd  *:!Hc'iency,  steam  having  whcdly  so- 
perseded  hand  engine?,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
outermost  districts  of  the  dtf .  The  first  of 
these  enghies,  boUt  by  Ifir.  A.  B.  Latta,  was 
brought  out  early  in  1863.  This  was  a  very 
large,  powerftil  engine,  weighing  upward  of  li 
tons,  and  requiring  4  strong  horses  to  haal  it, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  steam  which  wse  afK 
^led  to  the  wheels  to  asstot  in  Its  propnhson. 
Two  others  of  the  pamo  class  were  built  m  1854^ 
butsitico  that  time  tho  application  of  the  steam 
tn  tile  wheels,  for  the  pui^oso  even  of  partial 
prt^ulsion,  has  been  abanooned,  and  the  wei^t 
of  the  first  class  engines  brought  down  to  8  or 
10  tons.  The  controlling  feature  of  th>  Cirn  in- 
nati  engine  is  the  boiler,  which  is  of  very  ptioo- 
1  inr  construction  and  propertiesi  Ithasasqaave 
fire  box  like  a  locomotive  boiler,  except  that  the 
fnrnnco  is  ojjon  at  tho  top  where  the  chimney  is 
set  on.  Tlio  upper  portion  of  the  furnace  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  continaoos  coil  of  water  tubes, 
opening  above  into  the  steam  chamber,  the 
lower  end  being  carried  tiirongh  the  firo  box 
nnd  connected  with  a  force  pnmj)  outsid«i,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  driven  through  tho 
whole  length  of  the  c<h1,  maintainioga  forced 
efaroolatlon.  Whoi  the  flre  Is  etarted  tiie  ira 
box  is  full  of  water,  bat  the  tnbos  nro  empty, 
and  kept  so  till  they  get  hot  enough,  when  the 
forcing  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  and  water  in- 
jected, whicn  ia  ■Imoat  instantly  eonvarted  Into 
steam.  Tin  praeesi  Is  contlnned  tHl  steasB 
enough  is  generated  to  work  the  ciri  nhiting 
pump,  which  from  that  time  is  kept  constuoUr 
in  motion  to  supply  the  tubes.  By  this  mdhofl, 
attesting  not  more  the  ingenuity  than  the  nerve 
of  its  inventors,  the  Cincinnati  builders  solved 
iho  problem  of  raising  steam  to  a  ^vorl;liiL'  yi:<>^ 
sure  within  the  shortest  time  nece^ry  to  eet 
an  engine  to  »  ftrenA  fts  attnahnsntsaHMs; 
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^  tiow  «idia«ril7  tdnn  Ibr  tbit  pwrponbeiaf 
from  5  to  10  mlimte*.  These  engiiMS,  tlwoi^ 

Tcry  lienvy  and  soiiiowliat  complicated,  are 
coini>K'tu  iu  all  th«ir  arrangcinents,  of  groat 
strength  of  construction  and  power  of  action, 
and  in  their  practical  operatloa  have  been  tri- 
umphantly sooceasftil.  One  of  them  is  ssfd  to 
hare  thrown  .-i  H  i"ch  strt-am  300  feet  liorizim- 
tuDy.  and  a  distanvo  of  ittO  to  feet  fur  a 
■fcrenin  of  that  size  is  a  ver^  oommon  acbieve- 
ment  The  lightest  eogioo  ut  this  construction  is 
one  intended  to  be  drawn  1)y  two  harses,  which 
weighs  about  lO.OiX)  lbs.,  and  when  exhibited  in 
New  York  in  Nov.  1858,  reached  a  distance  of 
MT  fbet  in  piftjing  tbroagh  ft  li  ineh  nostle, 
tatinp  its  snfply  from  a  hydrant,  and  di«!chnrg- 
ing  about  375  gallons  per  uiinute.  Iu  Ciiicin- 
nati,  the  same  engine  is  reported  to  have  played 
SIO  feet  tbnwffh  1,000  le«t  of  bose,  taking  iu 
water  from  •  dstem.  St.  Loola,  LoalsTille,  and 
some  other  cities  have  supplied  themselves  with 
engines  built  in  Cincinnati ;  in  the  two  first 
named  they  have  nearly  superseded  hand  engines. 
Id  the  meao  time  otter  bniMera  have  CMayed 
tteir  iktn  fn  ^e  Munefflnetion,  wf  th  rartomano- 
cesa,  and  acon^^iderablc  immber  of  f  urines  have 
been  put  in  oj>eratiou  iu  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boiton,  Chica^'o,  KaltimoN^  and  other  citiea.  In 
Boston,  in  Aug.  1858,  there  was  atrial  between 
steam  fire  engines  for  a  premium  offered  by  the 
city  nvithnrities.  Four  engines  were  entered 
for  competition:  the  Pbikdelphia,  buiit  by 
Bainey,  Neafie,  and  oo.,  of  Pbdadelphia ;  the 
Lawrence,  by  the  I^awrcncc  Tnnr1iitir>  «^!inp.  of 
Lawrence,  Mass. ;  the  Elisha  ^;ull!),  i*¥  liusl  uiiti 
CO  ,  K  i  t  Boston  ;  and  the  New  Era,  by  Hinckley 
and  liniry,  of  Boston.  The  weight  of  tbeee 
engines,  exdosive  of  water,  taken  in  tiie  order 
just  named,  was  7.455,  7 /^on  9,830,  and  9,416 
lbs.;  the  weight  includitig  water,  8,055,  7,870, 
9,866,  and  0,015  lbs. ;  the  time  of  raising  steam 
fhxn  oold  water  to  60  Iba.  prenorei  11  minotaa 
8  aeeottda,  10  m.  9i\  18  m.  61 9.^  and  18  m. 
81  a. ;  the  qnantity  of  water  per  minute  thrown 
lijeadi,  iu  the  j>atue  order  as  abore,  in  a  test 
«l|ierimcnt,  806,  802^,  309,  and  346  galls. ;  the 
borizontal  distance  thrown,  in  playing  tlttoogii 
a  ^  inch  pipe,  168,  164i.  140,  and  186  feet; 
the  vert 111  u.m'^  .  no,  110,  12',  and  ;in  fcvt. 
During  Uiese  exjK.'riment<s  the  greatest  pressure 
of  afeeam  permitted,  under  the  regulation;)  adopt- 
ed, was  120  lbs. ;  an  arbitrary  restriction  which 
operated  unfavorably  to  the  Ijiwrence,  th© 
boiler  of  whiili  v.-;;-^  constnirtril  ha  to  lnj 
ai^  and  to  be  capalilu  of  supplying  an  abund- 
•nee  of  ateam,  when  working  und«r  n  nradi 
htj^hpr  prc<?>inrc.  Under  the  conditions  prescrib- 
ed tlie  Philadelphia  was  properly  declared  the 
victor,  her  actual  performance  being  slightly  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  Lawrence^  but  t£e  latter 
was  really  the  soeoearfbl  engine,  and  waa  aniw^ 

Juently  purchased  by  the  city  and  placed  on 
uty.  Euch  of  these  engines  wa«  provided 
■with  an  upright  tnbular  boiler  and  with  recipro- 
oating  ateam  pnmpa  of  the  oanal  form,  tbepecn- 
Haiitka  of  eaeh  being  in  the  detaib  rather  than 


tothe  mnml  nriwdnlaa  of  oonatmekioin  and 
arrangement.  Of  the  aame  diaraetar  are  aer- 

eral  other  cn^rines  by  different  builders  in  Phil- 
adelphia, l^.'iJtiniore,  and  other  places,  none, 
however,  showing  any  material  aavance  on  the 
results  obtained  with  the  Lawrenoe  and  Phila- 
delphia. Of  an  entirely  different  character  are 
the  engines  built  at  Seneca  Fali.s.  N.  Y.,  by 
bil&bec,  Mynderse,  and  co.,  4  of  which  are  in 
successful  use  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Boeton. 
In  thi.'<  the  boiler  U  horizontal  and  rectai-uulfir, 
or  box-dhaped,  and  fornw  tho  bed  for  thu  laa- 
chinery,  which  is  plape<l  on  top  of  it,  and  con- 
sists of  a  rotary  engine  and  a  rotary  pump,  both 
on  the  aame  a&ift.  Both  pmnp  and  engine  are 
of  the  form  known  as  the  elliptical  rotary,  con- 
sisting in  effect  of  a  pair  t»f  cog  wheels,  with 
longer  and  shorter  teeth  alternating,  working 
into  one  another  inside  of  an  elliiitical  case. 
Tbla  engine  illoatratei  well  the  peculiar  adapt** 
tion  of  the  rotary  innv,  rnent  in  the  pump  to 
steam  tire  engine  purpose;),  being  capable  of  a 
very  Itigh  speed,  and  consequently  of  dealing 
with  much  Itu'gervolumeeof  water  Utanrao^nK 
eating  pmn|i9  of  the  same  capacity  of  obamDer. 
As  no  valves  are  used,  either  in  the  engine  or 
pump,  all  valve  gear  is  diB{>eused  with,  and  a 
ronailcably  tfmple  and  compact  arrangement  of 
machinery  secured;  with  tlie  serious  drawback, 
however,  of  a  large  unbalanced  pressure  on  the 
journals,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  benefit 
of  cut-off  and  ezpauuon.  Au  engine  of  tbia 
constroetion,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  Um 
Lawrence  and  the  Philadeli  ltin,  throws  a 
inch  str<»m  nearly  200  feet,  aiiU  raises  steam 
to  a  working  pres.sure,  by  the  aid  of  a  fan-blow- 
er, in  from  6  to  8  minutea. — The  boldest,  and 
not  tiie  least  aoeeeesftil  movement  in  petfteting 
the  application  of  steam  to  fire  <  rr-i-o  luirposes, 
has  been  made  by  Mtot»*rs.  Lee  and  Lamed  of  the 
city  of  Now  York,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
the  furthest  point  at  preaeot  attainable  in  the 
eenoentration  of  power  within  given  limiti  of 
•weight.  An  etiL-iric  !  nilt  I'y  them  for  the  Man- 
hattan engine  coinjiauy  of  tiio  city  of  New  York, 
and  put  oiuictiveduty'witb  great  success  in  June, 
1869,  ibougb  intended  aa  n  hand  engiiie|  to  bp 
run  by  the  eompnny  without  aid  mm  nerse^ 
and  weigliing  but  little  over  5,000  lbs.,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  a  inch  »lreani  186  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  equivalent  to  a  horizontal 
throw  of  247  feet,  and  discharging  at  that  rate 
nearly  600  gallons  per  minute ;  a  performance, 
it  will  be  .'ieen.  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  largest 
of  the  two  horse  engine  already  d^ribed. 
Tlie  extraordinary  power  developed  by  this  enp 
gino  relatively  to  its  weight  depends  partly  on 
its  perfection  as  a  carriage,  the  suspension  being 
BO  perfect  that  the  strain  on  the  be  1  mi  l  uki- 
chinery,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  fram- 
ing, are  redoeed  to  a  nintmom ;  portly  on  the 
ptimp,  which  is  Cary'.-i  patent  roiiiry,  by  Cary 
and  Braiaard  of  Hrockport,  N.  Y.  (ieo  Pump, 
Rotabt),  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  rotary 
arrangement  which  has  atood  anoceaBfyiy  the 
taatelyeaia;  bni  moatof  allffatfaezenHHta^ 
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bl©  properties  of  the  boiler,  which  is  Lee  and 
Lorned^s  patent  annalar  boiler,  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  upiigbt  tabular,  oombiniDg  in  the  highest 
iegne  bitberto  uttdned  the  liglitnes<s,  Btreogth, 
uiKty  from  exi)losioii,  and  prcjit  evai>orativo 
power  iDdisp«asal»le  ia  elcam  firo  eugiinj  boil- 
ers. It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  tubea, 
boiler  plate  being  used  onlj  in  the  steam 
dome,  which  is  bat  18  inches  in  depth,  and  in 
the  iiiln'  1j  t^.  The  furnace  is  enclosed  by  water 
tubes,  Btanding  side  by  aide  like  pulisadea,  aud 
opening  into  the  steam  drum  above  and  a  rin^ 
shaped  water  bottom  below,  on  which  the  prate 
bars  rest.  This  urraogemcut  gives  ii  very  high 
and  rooiny  flame  cliamber,  most  favorable  to 
perfiect  and  effective  combustion,  in  the  middle 
flf  which  k  snspeDded  a  shallow  watw  chamber 
perforated  by  numerous  thimbles  or  pliort  air 
tubes,  and  connected  with  the  stenui  drum  by 
a  large  number  of  water  tubes,  each  one  of 
whidn  is  penetrated  by  asDialler  air  tube  run* 
idoffihm  the  lower  diMtcf  the  water  obamher 
to  Uie  upper  sbeei  of  tlie  steam  drum.  The 
water  of  course  ooeopiee  only  the  annular  space 
between  those  concentric  tubes,  and  tliis  thin 
atratmn  of  water  is  attacked  by  a  fiecoe  flame 
iNtth  anniiMl  and  wfthtn  it,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment giving  the  i-rk  itt>3t  amountof  firo  sm  f  u  o, 
of  the  mobt  effective  kind,  and  acting  upon  ihe 
■nallest  body  of  water  that  can  pot^siljly  bo 
ombined  within  given  limits  of  space  and 
weight.  With  this  boiler,  steam  is  generated 
to  working  prcesure  in  from  6  to  8  minutes, 
and  can  be  maintained  at  the  highest  speed  of 
tiie  engine  et  a  pressure  of  from  160  to  800  Ibe. 
per  inch,  a  pressnre  far  witliia  its  limits  of 
■trengtli.  Tlio  resnlts  obtained  with  this  engine 
indicate  that  sufficient  power  for  all  ur  ^Mnry 
purposes  can  be  secured  oa  the  plan  tmrsued 
by  tee  and  I.Amed,  with  eoginea  but  little  if  any 
cxrccd;nr:  ir.  weight  the  ordinary  hand  cngiuo 
wurkwl  Ly  man  power.  The  same  boiler  aud 
pump  have  however  been  applio4l  by  the  same 
Doilaera  in  a  form  of  engine  which  promiaes 
still  more  Impoiiant  rea1d^  designed  espcclallv 
for  use  when  extraordinary  power  is  required. 
In  Dec  1058,  they  iinished  for  the  city  of  New 
York  two  large  first  class  engines,  weighing 
eadi  about  6^  tooa,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
thepowerof  the  sfeeamwessaooeBsf  applied 
to  tlio  wlieela  to  propel  the  engines  themselves, 
without  any  aid  irom  hors^  The  iiuantitv  or 
water  thrown  by  these  engines,  and  the  force 
with  which  it  is  projected,  are  beyond  all  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  hydraulic  apparatus  of 
a  portable  f  rm.  A  if  inch  stream  thrown 
SIO  feet  in  (jcrpeudicular  height,  a  2  inch 
■Iraam  180  fe^  and  a  2^  inch  stream  from  an 
open  butt  the  astonishing  distance  of  210  feet 
horizontally,  the  discharge  of  water  in  the  latter 
case  being  not  leRs  than  1,2(KJ  gallons  per  min- 
ute, and  this  not  in  a  momentary  spirt,  but  in 
ileMy  and  sostalned  work,  with  steam  to  spare, 
are  amort;  the  well  ntte«=teil  for;?';  of  tli;-'--ic  power- 
ful machuitics.    Rtiquinag  uut  only  no  aid  from 
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working  it,  a  liberal  supply  of  fuel,  and  iui  need- 
ful hose,  one  of  these  engines  is  a  tiro  dejiart- 
ment  eon^kte  in  iteelf.  and  in  case  of  a  con- 
ilagratloo  among  tiie  l<rfty,  deep,  and  richly 
stored  warehousea  which  fii)Oond  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  must  l>e  of  incalculable  service. 
Thev  are  intended  to  be  kepi  with  steam  up, 
ready  to  start  at  a  momeiifc*e  wwniug;  oaa  ran 
at  any  speed  which  the  state  of  the  streets  wHl 
permit;  and  on  arriving  jit  the  fire,  by  discon- 
necting two  roiia,  which  is  the  work  but  of  an 
infauit,  the  looemotfve  pwt  is  thrown  out  of 
pear,  and  the  power  of  the  engines  left  to  act 
on  the  pump  alone.  The  description  of  this 
eriLinc,  considered  a  locomotive,  will  be 
given  more  appropriately  elsewhere.  (See 
Srsiir  Oabbuob.)— Tbe  number  of  steam  lire 
engines  in  actual  use  is  now  (July,  1869)  about 
50,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

FIREi-FLY,  the  popular  name  of  muny  serri- 
oom  beetles  beloodng  to  tbe  tribee  of  «2al«rM20i 
and  ioMipfrrl^  aiM  to  the  oM  (^nera  elotsr  and 
lampyrii  of  Linnoius ;  tlie  luminoun  species  of 
the  former  belong  to  tlic  new  world,  those  of  the 
latter  to  both  hemisphc  i  <  - ,  1 1  mse  insects  are  also 
oalled  fire  beetles.  The  ehiters  have  a  firm  and 
aolid  body,  of  an  oval  fbrm  \  the  middle  portion 
of  the  sternuiii  V  t\.  i  11  the  first  pair  ot  legs  is 
prolonged  into  a  siiort  ppine  UBually  concealed 
in  a  cavity  l)ehind  it ;  the  anfeennn  in  the  males 
are  simply  serrated.  They  are  called  ^iriiig 
beetles  from  the  factdty  possessed  by  them  «f 
tlirowing  themselves  upward  with  a  sitrintr  by 
means  of  the  spine ;  as  toey  live  on  plants  when 
they  drop  to  the  fgmmA  Huiff  often  fall  upon 
the  back,  whose  great  convexity  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  legs  prevent  them  from  turning 
over;  the  spine  having  been  unHheathed  by 
bending  the  head  and  thorax  backward,  it  ia 
made  to  strike  with  snob  force  against  the 
bhcath  by  the  sudden  straightening  ot  the  lK>dy, 
that  it  projects  the  insect  into  the  air.  aud  gives 
it  the  cliance  of  coming  down  on  the  feet ;  if 
unauooeasAil,  other  attempts  are  made  until  the 
object  is  attaine<1.  Ffre-llles  of  tlifs  tribe  are 
nnnierous  in  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  brilli^uit 
ia  the  night-shining  elater,  or  lightning  spring 
beetle^  the  e«e«jaof  the  West  lodiee  {pvropkO' 
tru  fuHiUwmi,  Unn.);  this  Is  more  uum  an 
inch  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  gives  n  strong 
light  from  2  oval  tubercles  on  Uic  dorstU  sur- 
face of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  imdor  sttfftae 
of  tbe  segments  of  the  body.  Specimeni  ai* 
fk^uently  brought  alive  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  fed  on 
sugar  oane;  the  grub  is  said  to  be  very  injuri- 
oos  to  the  BOgar  oaae  by  devouring  the  roots : 
one  of  these  was  once  transported  to  Paris,  ana 
escai)ing  into  the  streets,  after  a.ssuminp  it?  per- 
fect state,  very  much  astonislied  the  inhaliit- 
anta  of  that  city.  Thifl  insect  is  comniou  in 
smnmer,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  at  moderate 
elcv.ations ;  acc(»rdiiig  to  Mr.  Goiwc,  the  thoracic 
light  in  visible  even  in  broad  daylight ;  when 
no^storbed,  these  apote  are  dnll  white,  hot 
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Huff  gradaallj  become  bright  wh«n  tonch»d, 
tiie  bnllianoT  beginning  «t  tlie  centra  mA  ez- 

teti'lirif;  until  tiu-  wholo  tubercle  Hhines  with  a 
rich  yellow  ish  green.  The  light  is  bo  intense 
tiutt  it  will  cflL^t  a  shadow  of  any  object  on  the 
Opposite  wall  in  a  dark  room ;  the  under  side 
of  the  thorax  seems  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  par- 
ticularly beneath  the  tubercles ;  when  left  to 
it«elf,  the  insect  becomesqoiet,  and  the  light 
fades  to  a  mere  speck.  Tne  insect  when  held 
in  the  hand  shows  only  a  green  light,  bat  when 
flying  free  it  diftuses  a  rich  ruddy  glow  from 
the  ventral  surface ;  it  may  show  the  green 
light  at  any  time,  bat  the  red  light  only  when 
flying;  the  former  is  seldom  shown  during 
flight,  but  in  rare  instances  both  tints  are  seen, 
producin;^  an  exceedingly  beautiful  elTect.  The 
thoracic  light  h  subject  to  the  will  of  the  insect, 
but  the  abdominal  is  by  some  coosidered  invol- 
nntary;  the  fanner  is  intennHteBt,  but  flie  hi- 
ter  scem-5  to  be  a  constant  red  glare,  which  will 
lllumiuute  the  ground  for  the  space  of  a  yard 
square.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other 
Inndnioasdiiten,  mentkmed  by  lUiger,  ibond  in 
Soofh  America,  where  tiiey  fly  dnrtng  dosk  sad 
at  night,  generally  remaining  quiet  during  the 
day.  These  insects  are  u^ed  by  the  niUives,  con- 
fined onder  game,  as  ornaments  for  their  head 
dresses  and  garments;  they  have  been  usefully 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of 
illumination  in  their  dwellingH  and  in  their 
journeys;  several,  confined  in  a  glass  vessel, 
give  light  enough  to  read  small  print  by.  Many 
is  the  traveller  whoae  path  has  been  shown  to 
him  by  these  insects  in  the  forests  and  moun 
tains  of  the  West  Indies,  on  nights  when  even 
the  lightning  was  insufficient  to  disclose  the 
■DrrowidingaBi^;  in  tiie  words  of  Sovttwj* 

 ImramenMU  tflkM 

From  th»  wood-coTflr  ■warmad,  Md  dkrkaMSBSte 

Thi'lr  Nntitloi  vUlblo;  auiiilc  they  KtrMIBMd  ' 
A  lrl.-!it  Mil,'  r;i.||  UH-i-  ii[p..n  tlowor.i  thBt«loMd 
Their  gontcous  culon  from  the  eye  of  d»y  ; 
Then,  mutionleia  and  darlt,  i>lu<lud  search, 
Bclf-snrouilcd  ;  and  anoa,  •Urriog  tho  Aj, 
Bom  llk<>  a  showfr  of  firv. 

This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  an  ac- 

anaintance  with  natural  history  has  dissipated 
tie  fears  of  the  superstitions ;  the  deceitful  light 
of  supposed  malignant  spirits  has  become  the 
beautiful  radiation  of  an  insect  sporting  amid  its 
inoffensive  companions.  These  insects  may  be 
kept  for  weslcs,  if  fed  on  sagar  eaaa,  and  placed 
in  damp  moss;  their  light  is  more  powerfol 
than  that  of  the  glow-worm.  The  larvn  of 
many  elnters  are  also  more  or  less  luminous ;  in 
the  adults  both  sexes  are  luminous. — The  aenos 
lampjfria  (Fab.)  includes  tho  flre^ies  or  the 
United  States  and  the  glow-worm  of  Europe; 
they  aro  characterized  by  soft  and  flexible 
bodies,  straight  and  depressed ;  there  is  no 
snout,  and  the  head  in  the  males  is  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  the  eyes,  and  is  much  con- 
cealed by  the  thorax ;  tlio  antcnnn?  are  short, 
with  cylindrical  and  compressed  artirulatiotis  ; 
the  abdomen  is  serrated  on  the  sides ;  the  elytra 
are  ooriaoeoos^  and  the  1m;s  simple;  the  females 
haw  only  ndlmnlBof  dirin  aftihebiia  Of  tka 


abdomen.  The  glow-worms  of  Enrope,  L.  no&- 
HhiM,  L.  Ttalieay  L.  mhndiduhi,  and  L.  hemio- 
tera,  will  bo  described  undi  r  (ii hw-worm.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  niiiny  spt'cies,  of 
which  the  L.  tcintUbuu  (!^ay)  an<l  L.  corutea 
(Linn.)  are  familiar  examples.  The  latter  is  4| 
lines  long ;  the  body  is  oblong  pubescent,  brown- 
ish black;  a  rose-colored  arched  streak,  dilated 
and  yellower  anteriorly,  joins  the  elevated  tho- 
racic dbk ;  the  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinated, 
with  numerous  minute  dots ;  it  is  found  as  far 
north  as  54°.  Both  sexes  aro  luminous,  but  the 
light  is  strongest  in  the  female ;  the  light  streams 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  even 
the  larva  of  many  spedes,  and  also  tlM  eggs, 
are  luminous  Like  the  elaters,  they  conceal 
themselves  by  day,  and  fly  about  in  warm  damp 
evenings;  the  males  fly  from  plant  to  jdant, 
while  the  female  remains  still,  betraying  her- 
self to  the  other  sex  hy  her  brighter  \vght,  of  a 
bluish  or  greenisli  wliite  tint.  The  luminous 
lampyrida  of  tropical  America  aro  very  numer- 
OOS  and  brilliant!,  in  the  wonls  of  Humboldt, 
npaating  on  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heaTens ;  aecording  to  O^se,  their  sparks,  of 
various  degrees  of  intensity,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  species,  aro  to  be  seen  gleiiming 
by  scores  about  the  margins  of  woods  and  in 
open  places  in  the  island  of  Jamuca.  This 
writer  describes  many  species,  of  which  the  most 
reinarkuble  are  jiyjolamjiis  xantffjiho'is  and 
photurU  vergicolor.  P.  xanthojihot U  is  |  of  an 
inch  long  and  (  of  an  inch  wide ;  the  elytra  aro 
smoke-black ;  the  thorax  drab,  dark  brown  in 
the  centre ;  the  abdomen  pole,  with  the  last  8 
or  4  segments  cream-white ;  the  light  is  very 
intense,  of  a  rich  orange  color  when  seen  abroad, 
hot  Tellow  when  anmlned  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  and  intermittent,  lighting  up  a  few  seg- 
raenta  or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. P.  tersicoUir  is  a  large  six^cies,  with  drab- 
odorod  elytra,  less  brilliant  in  its  light  and  less 
rapid  in  its  flight  than  the  former  species;  tho 
light  is  of  a  bright  green  hue;  it  freijuently 
re.sts  on  a  twig,  gradually  incrett'^iiig  the  inten- 
sity of  its  light  to  tho  brightest,  and  then  by 
degrees  estiuEnishing  it,  remaining  dark  a  min- 
nto  or  two,  mining  and  Aiding  again  like  a  re- 
volving light.  B^mietimes  one  species  is  at- 
tracted by  the  other,  when  tho  intermingling 
of  the  green  »kA  orange  rays  presents  a  very 
beautifol  appearanoe.  Other  smaller  qwcie% 
which  fly  in  at  the  windows  in  summer  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  have  either  a  yellow  or  a 
green  light.  Mr.  Goase  speaks  of  theso  insects 
m  a  lonely  daric  ddl,  where  "the  strango 
sounds,  snorings,  screeches,  and  ringings  of  noc- 
turnal reptiles  and  insectsi,  sounds  unheard  by 
day,  wcro  comirig  up  from  eviry  p;Art  of  tlio 
deep  forest  around,  giving  an  almost  unearthly 
diaraeter  to  the  scene." — ^Two  snecies  of  he- 
miptcrous  insects,  of  the  genus  /ulgara,  are  said 
by  some  authors  to  be  luminous,  tliough  the 
greatest  weight  of  negative  evidence  is  against 
this  statement ;  the  muzzle  in  this  genus  is  lon^ 
itarilght  or  oomd  ivwaidi  and  tba  ]i|^  ii  iiid 
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to  emanate  frorii  its  extremUr,  whence  their 
common  nania  of  Inntcrn  Hief.  The  South 
American  species  (/!  latrmaria,  I.iiin.)  isa  larpe 
and  Imndsome  insect,  with  wings  varied  with 
black  ami  yellow ;  Mailamc  Mt'i  iun  a^wrts  jioh- 
Itively  ttiat  the  lipht  from  tho  iiead  is  so  bril- 
Bant  that  it  is  ensy  to  read  bj  it ;  Count  HolP> 
manscg^,  M.  Rii  Jinrd,  and  tho  prince  of  Xeu- 
!tiie<l  have  denied  tho  truth  of  this  statenunt; 
but,  from  the  positive  assertion  of  tho  nUwo 
lady,  tiio  general  appUcatkMi  of  the  luune  fire- 
fly to  this  specie^  and  the  pofrfblHtjr  that  the 
emanation  of  ligitt  may  bo  pcrccptihlo  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  th«  jear,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  insect  possesses  luminous  powers.  It  flies 
high,  and  hoven  about  the  snmmits  of  trees. 
Another  species  (F.  eanddaria.  Fab.),  from 
China,  of  a  proenish  color  varied  with  orange 
and  black,  with  its  long  snout  curved  upward, 
is  said  to  flit  among  the  branches  of  the  banyan 
and  tamarind  trees,  illuminating  their  dark  re- 
— The  causes  which  produce  this  light 
have  been  the  suliject  of  much  discussion 
among  naturalists ;  some  lay  the  principal  stn>ss 
on  the  iDfluene«  of  the  nervoos  aTStem,  others 
upon  the  respiration,  others  upon  tho  circula- 
tion ;  clioinists  have  asserted  tho  ])rest»nro  of 
phosphorus  in  the  fatty  tissue  whence  the  lifjlit 
aeems  to  issue,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  from 
analyahk  The  meet  recent  writers  agree  that 
the  luminous  tissue  is  made  up  of  fat  globules 
permeated  by  numerous  trm  heai  conveying  air, 
with  no  traces  of  nerves  or  hjood  vessels,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  BoraetL  It  does  not  appear 
satisflwtorily  determined  whether  there  tnaj 
not  be  in  this  tissue  phosphorizcd  fats  which 
give  forth  light  on  contact  with  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, or  nitrogen.  Mattenoci  concludes  from 
his  eznerimenta  that  the  light  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  carbon  of  the  nt  widi  the  oxygen 
in  the  trachcro,  by  a  hIow  coinhustion,  and 
without  any  incroaee  of  temperature.  The  in- 
termittenoa  of  the  light  is  be]ieve<l  to  depend 
on  tlie  movements  of  respiration,  and  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  those  of  the  circulation, 
thon;;h  TaniH  i?,'iys  that  tho  lipht  of  the  glow- 
worm grows  brighter  with  each  fresh  wave  of 
blood  sent  to  tho  neighborhood  of  the  tissue. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  nervous  system  has 
some  influence  on  the  light,  thoutrli  it  may  not 
bo  essential  to  its  production ;  as  in  the  electric 
fishes  wo  find  the  physical  and  chemical  ele- 
ment* neeessary  for  tM  production  of  electri- 
city,  to  a  preat  extent  independent  of,  vet 
brought  into  liarmonious  action  and  directed  by, 
tho  uervoiia  system,  so  in  the  luminous  insects 
we  xnAy  have  the  cbemiesl  elements  necessary 
for  slow  eombnstioa  and  the  prodnetion  of  1  i  gh  t 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  influenced  and 
directed  by  it;  the  light  umy  sUso  be  directly 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the 
reaplratorf  fonoticHi.  The  lominons  sobstaaoe 
grows  brighter  in  oxygen,  duller  in  earbonie 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  and 
nndcr  water.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  heat 
Moompaayiiif  this  Ught,  thoiigh  it  b«  a  true 


oorabustiou  and  a  combination  of  caroon  with 
oxygen  ;  this  may  be  owing  to  tho  TOdaacai 
or  imperfection  of  onr  iostmments,  or  to  the 
slowness  or  peoaliarity  of  the  combastion. 
The  phenomena  of  animal  heat,  electricity,  and 
light  show  tliat  organinras  are  to  a  certain  ez- 
tMtt  chemical  laboratories,  in  which  the  Oreator 
performs  his  wonderful  and  ever  snccessfol  ex- 
periments of  life,  and  that  the  great  forces  of 
nature  are  tho  same  in  tho  external  world  and 
in  the  recesses  of  the  animal  ^y^em — the  sama 

FIRE  PROOFING,  a  term  applied  to  pro- 
cesses  by  wluch  fabrics  or  baildmgs  are  ren- 
dered proof  against  talcing  fire.  Various  solu- 
tions «  minem  salts  appUed  to  cloths  sarre  to 
cover  the  fibres  with  an  nninfiMnmable  coating, 

[)rotecting:  them  from  access  of  oxy^'en  when 
leatetl,  and  thus  prevenUog  their  couthustioo. 
A  solutimi  of  alum  Is  both  cheap  and  effectual 
for  this  purpose.  A  process  has  been  patented  in 
Englana  or  preparing  starch  by  incorporating  it 
with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  to  which  for  coarse 
fabrics  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added,  so 
that  when  applied  to  clothes  they  should  bo 
rendered  to  a  degree  incomhtistible.  According 
to  tho  description  given  of  the  process,  scufne- 
timesmoreof  tl  ■  i  liosphnfe  is  n<ed  than  of 
starch  in  making  Uie  mixture,  and  this  is  efiTect- 
ed  either  by  mixing  tlie  solution  of  each,  or  by 
^Tin'MMi;  them  together  dry.  On  applying  the 
inixturowheu  treated  with  water  in  the  usual 
way  of  using  starch,  tho  fahrio  only  partially 
dried  should  be  rolled  in  a  dry  doth  and  IcA 
for  a  time  befbre  ironing ;  and  if  tlicre  sboold  be 
liability  nf  tho  iron's  sticking,  n  little  t^allow  or 
white  wax  may  advantageously  he  added  to  tlie 
starch. — Several  methods  have  been  devised  for 
rendering  wood  fire-fwoof.  In  the  United  State* 
wooden  roofb  are  partially  secured  from  lire  by 
covi  rii  ■  t!:em  with  a  coating  of  gravel,  secured 
by  inixtiiro  with  coal  tar  or  asphaltum;  and 
particular  paints  neotnmended  as  eroadaUr 
adapted  to  the  purpose  have  been  much  used. 
A  thick  coating  of  any  ochreoQS  or  other  mineral 
paint  mustbepei  \  i(  jil  le  according  to  the  quan- 
tity laid  on.  The  fuliowing  is  a  raethcKi  of  Mr. 
Payne  of  England.  He  partially  exhausts  the  air 
from  a  tight  vessel  containing  tho  wood,  lets  in  a 
solution  of  sulphnret  of  barium  or  of  calcimn,  and 
by  a  force  pum]>  drives  in  more  up  to  n  i)res9ure 
of  ISO  \bs.  or  more  on  the  square  inch ;  after 
remainingan  hoar,  the  solution  is  drawn  oK  Aa. 
ficid,  or  a  solution  of  a  salt  like  sulphate  of  iron, 
ii  next  iutroduced,  and  a  chemical  chancre  takes 
place,  producing  a  Pidt  of  barytea  or  of  lime, 
which  beoomes  fixed  in  pore*  of  the  wood. 
The  Bngtldi  war  department  ban  hitely  caused 
exf>erlmenta  to  be  made  to  test  the  utility  of  nn 
application  of  one  of  tho  cheap  soluble  alkaline 
ailioates,  m  tho  silicate  of  soda.  Specimens  of 
wood  were  soaked  »  few  houia  in  n  weak  sola- 
tlnn  of  the  salt,  which  was  fbnnd  to  penetmta 
about  I  inch,  and  to  render  tho  wood  difficult  to 
bum.  Painting  the  wood  with  UiC  salt  was 
•qiiaU7«abatiiaL  BottimtaaiiiHllivaMob- 
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taindd  hj  going  ov«r  tbe  oo*(tiig  of  Uio  aOhmto 
9t  wda  wiu  motlwr  of  Ume  whlteiraah,  and 

ailer  this  had  fitoofi  n  few  hours  coating  it  with 
another  strooger  Huhitiun  of  the  soda.  The  first 
solution,  it  is  directed,  ehoold  bo  prepared  by 
Bizing  with  ooe  meflnre  of  the  tUok  drop  m 
gOieate  of  flods  8  of  water;  llie  wood 

sljould  bo  brn-!if  1  iv  r  with  this,  as  much  being 
laid  on  as  tiie  wood  caii  be  inndo  to  abi>urb. 
When  nearly  dry,  the  limo  wash  of  creamy 
ooost^ence  is  applied,  and  after  this  baa  b&- 
oome  moderately  dry,  the  aolatioa  prepared 
with  2  parts  of  sirup  to  8  of  water  1^  l  ild 
OD  with  the  brash.  The  covering  Urns  pre- 
iwrad  adhered  very  well,  even  when  ex|K)»- 
cd  to  a  stream  of  "water  niid  to  niins;  the 
former  wlicn  striking  the  wo<xl  in  the  8l)ai>o  of 
a  jet  only  slightly  abraded  it,  and  it  wo-s  not 
euily  removed  by  applying  heavy  blows  to  the 
wood.  U  was  fiHUM  that  when  the  siHeste  waa 
prepared  so  as  to  mix  readily  with  water,  one 
pound  was  sufficient  to  cover  10  square  feet, 
and  at  tliu  rate  of  £20  per  ton  of  the  sirup,  the 
cost  of  the  aUioate  for  this  amount  of  soruoe  if 
only  AmA  twopenoe.  By  this  applicatkm  to 
the  timbers  and  other  woodwork  of  houses, 
they  may  be  rendered  comparatively  safe  from 
flra;  hat  for  important  stractures,  the  most 
thoroogh  protection  is  in  tho  oae  of  wrought 
iron  beams,  built  into  the  waHs  of  briok  or 
stone,  and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
terial tor  the  partition  walls,  tloora,  roof,  and 
Btairs.  The  most  etlicient  methods  in  use  in  the 
United  States  are  described  in  the  article  Beam. 
Even  buildings  thus  constructed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  may  bo  completely  ruined  if 
filled  with  combustiiaie  goods  that  become  once 
timraagUy  ignited;  for  the  beams  when  lieatcd 
arast  expand,  and  with  n  force  against  the  walls 
that  cannot  bo  rcsiistcKl.  The  iron  rods  also 
used  to  tio  tho  low  arches  of  the  r  of  l  lil  en- 
tirely to  perform  their  office  as  their  length  in- 
ereaaea  wllb  the  alevatad  temperature,  «id  aa 
arlflirional  strain  b  brought  upon  the  walls  to 
tlirovv  them  oat  Oast  iron  beams  and  colmnns 
have  been  shown  to  be  more  objectionable  even 
than  wood;  for  in  case  of  becoming  healed  the/ 
rapidly  lose  their  atrength,  and  are  BaUe  to 
give  way  suddenly,  and  much  sooner  than  tim- 
bers even  when  cousuming.  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
•zperfanenting  in  England  upon  the  effect  of 
faQTaaae  of  temperatore  in  weakening  cast  iron, 
iband  that  in  odd  blast  iron  t«  the  streneth 
was  lost  in  heating  from  26'  to  190'  F.,  and  in 
hot  blast  iron  tho  loss  was  15  percent,  in  raising 
the  temperature  from  IV  to  160°  F.  Should 
this  effect  continue  in  similar  ratio  with  higher 
temperatures,  tho  cast  iron  supports  nmst  lose 
all  tiicir  useful  etTe<'t  much  below  the  point  at 
which  tiiey  would  begin  to  melt  The  effect  of 
odd  water  thrown  upon  them  when  moderately 
heated  must  be  to  materially  weaken,  and  pos- 
wbly  to  cause  them  to  break.  Other  mctliods 
of  rendering  buildings  partially  fire-proof  havo 
beeo  prae^aed  in  Europe,  but  are  either  now 
^TaooporaralitdaiMd*  SodiiiUMiiwtbod 
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of  Ifr.  Hartley,  introdooed  ia  1775,  <rf  abaathing 
tbe  tfanbera  with  thhi  plaiea  of  Iron,  the  aan 
of  Stanhope's  method  of  fiUIng  in  aiiid  eoatfaif 

with  plaster,  &o. 

FIRE  SHIP,  a  vessel  oocaaknallj  need  ia 
naval  warfiire  for  oarrviog  fire  amcHw  the  en- 
emy's fleet   It  is  filled  wlUi  very  iaflammaMa 

materials  s»>  arranged  as  to  be  rapidly  ignited, 
and  being  navigated  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
vessels  toward  which  it  is  directed,  theee  ma* 
terials  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  ship  ia  deaerled 
by  the  crew.  Vessels  of  this  cliaracter  were 
effectively  used  by  the  Rhodians  iti  their  war 
with  the  Syrians,  190  B.  0.,  as  stated  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxzvii.  cap.  80).  Tlio  English  aLw  em- 

j>loyed  fhpTri  ill  their  en'„'fi"-''Tii  mi'-?  ^vt*!i  tho 
Spanish  aruiadii  in  ioeo,  iiini  Eu^-li»ii  woiks 
give  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  sliouki  be  prepared ;  but  tbia 
neoesaarily  varies  greatly  in  actual  practice,  ao- 
cording  to  the  means  at  hand  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  actors.  The  chief  object  to  be  attained 
is  that  the  ship  shall  be  in  complete  conflagra- 
tion with  tlM  flamaa  pouring  through  tbe  port 
holea  as  she  drilts  nearthe  vesseb  to  be  attaelc- 
od;  and  in  some  large  quantities  of  powder  are 
arranged  in  the  hold  to  be  ignited  uud  cause  a 
terrible  and  most  destructive  explosion  to  efiiy 
object  near  by, — In  this  century  fire  ships  W«l« 
effectually  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  thwr  WW 
of  independence  against  the  Turks. 

FlIiE  VVOiiKS.   See Ptbotsouhy. 

FI EKIN  (Dm.jjre,  four),  fho fourth  part of» 
barrel,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity,  va- 
riously given  as  containing  from  7i  imperial 
gallons  to  10.987  standard  gallons.  For  ale  its 
capacity  was  one  gallon  lew)  tliuit  fur  beer ;  as 
vsaally  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  tbe  Ibr- 
mer  and  9  for  the  latter.  In  the  United  States, 
lirkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  t>f  butter,  the 
weight  of  which  should  be  f)ti  ll)s.  In  aOOM 
partoof  Pennsylvania  it  is  110 lbs. 

FlRKAlfEWT  (Lat  Jtrfnamuittum^  topportX 
in  ancient  astronomy,  tlie  8th  sphere  or  heaven, 
surrounding  the  7  spheres  of  tliu  pliuiets.  Two 
motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion firom  east  to  west,  givw.  by  the  frimum 
moHte;  and  another  motion  from  west  to  east, 
completed,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  36,000 
years,  when  the  tixed  stars  were  again  in  precise* 
ly  the  same  position  as  at  the  l>cginn)ng.  Thia 
period  was  called  the  JHatonio  or  great  year. 

FIRMAN,  Fbrimk,  w  TkmcAtnr,  a  FM-^ 
word  signi!;*  ill.,'  ;in  order,  employed  esj)ecially  in 
Turkey  to  designate  any  decree  itisued  by  the 
Porte,  and  authenticated  by  the  sultan's  own ei> 

Eher  or  signet  Each  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 
ers  of  the  divan  has  the  right  of  signing  firmana 
relative  to  the  business  of  his  own  department, 
but  only  the  grand  vizier  ia  authorized  to  place  at 
their  head  the  cipher  eootdning  the  interiaoed 
letters  of  the  sultan's  name,  which  alone  gives 
them  force.  A  decree  signed  by  the  sultan's 
own  hand  is  called  hatti-iJuri^f.  The  name  fir- 
man is  also  appUed  toaTurkishpassport,wheth- 
«r  imnd  lirtiM  Forte  or  b7  a  pasha,  aqioiBlqg 
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the  subordinate  autliorities  to  grant  iho  travelk  r 
bearing  it  protection  and  assistance.   In  India, 
a  wriuen  permiaBioa  to  trade  is  caUed  alirmaa* 
FIRTU.  S«e  Fum. 

FISO  (LaL  /ueitfi),  originally,  the  treasure  of 
a  prince  or  surcreigQ  lord.  Under  the  Roman 
empire ./ZwtM  designated  the  domain  or  treasure 
of  tbe  sovereign  m  distinguiabed  flram  that  of 
the  state,  or  mwrium  pubUmm.  Under  tiie 
later  emperors  it  lost  its  distinctive  character, 
and  denoted  the  property  of  the  state,  asignifi- 
catioD  which  it  ^till  rot^ns  in  the  civil  law  of 
Europe.  The  Jltcut^  being  Ainushed  partly 
from  flnes  and  the  property  of  condemned  per- 
sons, has  ^ven  rise  to  the  word  confiscation, 
by  which  is  meant  the  forfeiture  of  uiiy  sjx.'cies 
of  proi>erty  to  the  state  or  a  body  corporate. 
The  fisc  had  a  legal  personal  existence,  similar 
to  that  of  a  corporation,  and  various  officers,  aa 
proeuratoret,  adrocali,  palnmi,  and  friffietif 
were  employed  in  its  admiuistr^ioo. 

FISIl  QAWK,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  theftmUf 
/alconida,  sub-funiily  aquilincr,  and  pentispffn- 
dion  (Savigny).  This  geuus,  which  htjlyugs  to 
the  tiame  sub  Camily  with  the  eagles,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  short  billf  curved  from  the  baae  to 
the  acute  hooked  tip,  compretted  lafterdlTwitih 
slightly  festooned  margins;  w*ings  extending  to 
tip  of  tail,  the  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and  long- 
est; tail  moderate  and  rather  even;  general 
form  heavier  and  leas  adapted  for  rapid  and 
yiforons  flight  than  that  of  tiie  eagles;  tarai 
short  and  strong,  covered  with  ^mall  circular 
6calt<i;  toes  very  rougli  bcatatli,  long,  and 
tmitcd  at  the  base;  claws  long,  curved,  and 
aharp.  Gray  deaoribea  only  8  weoiea :  JF*.  Cn  ro- 
UnMuk  (6mel)  in  America,  P.  MfioMtM  (Linn.) 
in  the  old  world,  and  P.  UuoKephahi*  fGouhl) 
in  Australia.  These  species  are  nearly  allied  to 
each  other,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  regiona, 
in  the  Ticinitr  of  lakes,  riverB,  and  shallow  arms 
oftbeaea;  they  hare  been  seen  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  jtrobably  driven  off  tlie 
coast  by  severe  titorms.  The  female  ^inierican 
fish  hawk,  or  o^prey,  is  25  inches  long,  with  an 
extent  of  wings  of  about  G  feet ;  the  innle  i.n 
somewhat  smaller.  lu  the  aduh  tlie  head  and 
nndfr  part.s  are  white;  a  stripe  tlirough  the 
eye,  the  top  of  Uie  head  and  upper  parts,  wingSi 
and  tail,  deep  nmber  brown,  the  latter  haTU^ 
about  8  bands  of  bhirkish  brown ;  numerous 
spots  of  pale  yellowish  browa  ou  thtj  breast ; 
bill  and  claws  bluisli  black ;  tarsi  and  toes 
neeniah  yellow ;  the  tibial  feathers  short,  and 
ue  tarsos  feathered  one  third  the  waj  down  in 
front ;  the  yonng  have  the  upper  parts  edged 
with  white.  This  well-kuown  speciea  inhabits 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific; 
its  powerful  and  protracted  flight,  and  the  dex- 
terity whieh  it  displays  in  eat^ing  fish,  render 
it  oonspicuoos  among  our  liirds  of  prey.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sociable  of  the  hawks,  migrat- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  along  the  csosat  in 
spring  and  autumn ;  it  is  mild,  even  timorow 
in  ita  dimodtlon,  rarely  qoarnlUng  with  iti 
mates,  and  even  osating  on  the  same  tree  with 


biidii  which  other  members  of  its  family  would 
cliase  or  destroy;  the  readiness  with  which  it 
yields  ita  prey  to  the  ea^  haa  been  alluded  to 
wider  that  hMid.  It  never  pnrsnea  its  prey  in 
the  air  ;  flyinj^  at  a  moderate)  height  above  tho 
water,  vihan  it  sees  a  tibh  withiu  its  reach  it 
closes  its  wings,  and  plonges  headlong,  some- 
times entirefar  dkanpaaiing  below  the  anfeoa} 
if  soooessAil,  it  retixea  to  in  nestor  to  a  tree  to 
eat  it  at  leisure  ;  it  is  said  sometimes  tu  sti  i^^o 
a  fish  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  raise,  oiul, 
nnable  to  free  itself,  to  be  drawn  utdar  water 
and  drowned.  Though  a  heavy  flier  compared 
to  the  eagle,  its  flight  is  high  and  its  motions 
praceful;  in  tho  rare  instances  in  which  it 
alights  on  the  ground,  it  walks  in  a  very  awk- 
ward  manner.  The  fish  hawk  appears  in  the 
middle  states  from  the  souUi  about  the  l»egin- 
ning  of  April,  and  is  welcomed  by  the  fishenncn 
as  the  forerunner  of  various  kinds  offii*h;  it 
ffoe.s  southward  again  as  winter  approaches. 
The  males  arrive  8  or  10  days  before  the  ft- 
ma]  - :  tliiring  tho  love  season  both  sexes  as- 
sist ill  uiaking  new  iieiits  and  in  repairing  old 
ones,  and  in  incubation;  the  nest  is  ]>liiced  in 
the  fork  of  a  hish  tree  near  the  water,  and  is 
composed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  sea  weeds,  firmly 
united,  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep.  As 
evidence  of  its  gentle  disposition,  Audubon  says 
that  ho  has  seen  the  fi.sh  crow  and  purple  gra- 
kle  raising  their  femilies  in  nests  built  among 
the  outer  sticks  of  the  flsh  1iawk*s  nest  The 
eggs  are  3  or  4  in  rminber,  broadly  oval,  yel- 
lowish white,  with  uuuicruus  large  irreguhur 
spots  of  retidish  brown ;  the  young  are  care- 
fnlly  fed  and  protected,  and  often  r^nain  in  the 
nest  until  they  are  as  large  as  the  parents;  only 
one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season.  "Wlien  wound- 
ed, they  defend  themselves  with  bill  ond  claws  j 
they  are  capable  tjf  UyiiiuotT  with  it  fish  Weigh'* 
ing  5  lbs.  The  fish  hawk  of  Eonipe  Ksemuea 
very  much  the  American  bird. 

FISn  IIOOKS.  The  manufacture  of  these 
little  implements,  used  for  capturing  tish,  u 
largely  carried  on,  together  with  the  kindred 
production  of  needles,  at  tho  village  of  Redditch 
in  Worcestersliire,  England.  Steel  wire  pre- 
pared from  the  softest  and  best  qualities  of  ux)n 
IS  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and,  the  nietal 
being  softened  by  heat,  8  wires  together  are 
next  rnt  1  V  a  knife  firndy  puslied  in  the  direc- 
tion lu  make  the  slit  from  which  tlie  barb  is 
raised.  The  end  is  tlien  filed  by  lumd  to  a  paint, 
the  wire  being  held  with  pliers  against  a  piece 
<tf  box  wood.  The  bu-b  is  next  caught  into  a 
notch  at  one  end  of  a  slip  of  brass  standing 
edgewise  iu  a  block  of  wood  and  Hhaped  with 
tho  same  curve  as  tho  hook,  lui  1  the  wire  is 
quiokly  bent  around  this  slip.  It  thus  receives 
flie  hooked  ferm,  and  the  obliquity  is  given  to 
the  ctirvc  by  the  workman  raisinp  the  end  held 
in  the  haiid  as  tho  turn  is  given.  Nearly  a  hook 
in  a  second  con  thus  be  bent  by  a  single  work- 
nan.  The  end  for  receiving  the  festeniog  ia 
BBzt  flatbnied  by  a  smart  bhnr  with  %  obaB 
hanuDer;  and  Cbe  hooka  are  then  completed 
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the  flnM>i»g  prooesses  of  tempering  at  a  smd 
bsth  he*!,  woiirfiw  in  a  rotating  Mrrel  wHh 

emery  and  soap,  anu  finaUj  blncing  at  the  prope'T 
Ueot  in  a  sand  bath. — Walton,  in  bis  "  Coiupleto 
Angler,"  presents  much  curious  inforrnation  con- 
cerning Ml  hook«t  tracing  tbeir  ow  to  the  timea 
of  the  propbeelea  of  Aukm,  and  to  the  atfU  more 
remote  writing  of  tho  book  of  Job,  in  both  of 
which  they  are  mentioned ;  and  ho  cites  tbeir  u»o 
by  the  apoadce,  wbicb  was  expressly  approved 
by  our  Sarloar.  in  reooauneDdation  of  htageiOJo 
art  In  6ohn*a  late  effltlon  of  Msiroflr  are  de* 
scribod  t!ie  nice  differences  of  form  and  qnnlitir  ^t 
the  Kirby,  Limerick.  Keudal,  and  Sneck-lwtid 
hooks,  and  long  shanks  are  recommended  for 
hooks  that  are  to  be  dressed  with  long-bodied 
flies,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  stone  fly,  and  the  spi- 
der fly,  any  saperfluity  in  length  being  easily  nip- 
ped otf.  The  plates  of  this  edition  pnscnt  a  great 
▼ariety  of  forms  for  various  fishf  aone  doable 
hooks  hvhig  contrived  by  Lhidln^  two  together 
back  to  back.  The  Kirby  hook  derived  its  name 
from  an  ancient  family,  who  had  become  famous 
in  their  manofactore.  Oharles  Kirby,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Chailea  Walton  statea  ao> 
quired  from  Prince  Rnpcrt  the  method  of  tern- 
pering  wliidi  remained  iu  use  in  the  family  till 
the  time  wLea  Walton  wrote  (in  1760).  A 
lineal  descendant  of  that  Ohartes  waa  then 
n^ing  near  Aldersgate  atreet  in  London  tba 
houlcs  in  l>e:^t  re|iuto  for  shape  and  temper. 
Among  receut  improvements  m  the  constmo- 
tion  of  fish  hooks  are^ — the  addition  of  a 
swivel  close  to  the  shank,  which  admits  of  the 
hook  spinning  around,  and  thus  preventing  the 
twiHtiiif?  of  tlie  lino;  and  also  electro-plating 
the  hooks,  which  serves  to  protect  them  from 
mating,  and  moreover  bj  tlior  gilded  or  silver- 
ed appearance  causes  them  to  bo  more  attraetive 
to  the  tinh.  For  the  same  reason  the  mackerel 
fisherman  !»orape3  and  brightens  the  leaden  plum- 
met in  which  tlio  shank  of  the  hook  is  buried 
for  the  purpose  of  cansing  it  to  sink  qiri^ly. 
In  tho  United  States  there  is  hi;*,  fino  mann- 
factory  fur  lisU  hooks,  which  is  m  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

fl8H  SKIN,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  the 
akin  of  the  dog  fish  and  some  otiber  speeiea 

which  posso-i^i  a  similar  hard  and  ra'^p-lilcc  in- 
t^ument,  with  scales  pointed  and  pruje<*trngin 
one  direotkm.  tt  ia  vaadf  after  being  dried,  in 
the  aome  way  as  gloss  or  sand  paper,  and  in 
pattern  makinnr  is  especially  convenient  ftr 
rleaiiiii;,'  ofT  riuindt'd  and  irregular  surfaces,  be- 
ing bent  round  tho  linger  and  working  almort 
Bke  a  file.  On  account  of  not  leaving  behind 
it  any  sharp  particles,  it  is  sometimes  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  sand  paper. — For  clarifying  liquors, 
and  e-p^'cially  coffee,  the  skin  of  tho  <lrie<l  cod- 
fi.-h  is  an  excellent  materia),  a  small  piece  thrown 
into  the  boiling  fluid  collecting  and  carrying 
down  in  a  few  minutes  all  tlie  sediment. 

FISHER,  ft  oamivorons  digitigrado  mammal, 
bel('ii;:;mrtotho  family  mtj«(eii'hr,  and  tho  genus 
mu»ula  (Linn.^ :  this  animal  (called  also  Pen- 
nant^ martai^  UMk     and  petuu)  and  the  piM 
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marten  are  the  only  two  ^eoiea  of  the  genua 
fMmd  In  north  America.  The  flaher  (IT.  Pan- 

nantii,  Erxl.)  is  tho  largest  known  species,  the 
length  of  the  body  being  over  3  feet,  and  the 
tail  1^  feet.  The  dental  formula  is:  incisors 
oaninaa  k^^vnmotm  J:},  molars «  =  U, 
in  an ;  me  lower  oarmToroRa  toMn  haa  a 
ronnded  Inhr  on  the  inner  side,  indicating  a  lo?«3 
sanguinary  disposition  than  that  of  the  weasels. 
The  general  ftp{>earance  is  fox-like ;  the  head  ia 
long  and  mosile  rather  urinted;  the  can  short, 
roQoded,  and  wide;  the  eyes  lai^;  body 
s]>j!i<](t;  taiUong  and  bosliy  at  tho  base;  fiMt 
ftbort,  stont,  and  armed  with  strong  sharp  dawsi, 
6  on  each  foot;  no  anal  pouch,  but  a  small 
gland  which  secretes  a  ratisky  fluid.  The  fhr  ia 
of  S  kinds,  the  outer  long  and  coarse,  the  inner 
fine  and  soft.  Tho  general  color  is  blackish, 
with  a  grayiish  tiugD  on  the  head  and  shoulders; 
some  specimens  are  brownish,  and  a  few  wiA 
light  tints;  there  is  sometimes  a  white  spot  on 
the  throat.  8pecimen.s  vary  so  much  in  sizo 
and  coloration  that  it  has  l>etfn  supposed  that  3 
rpecies  ore  confounded  under  the  name.  A 
spechnen  meaamln^  89  inehea  in  length  of 
l  ody,  with  tho  tad  14  inches,  would  weigh 
about  8i  lbs.  Occasionidly  seen  iu  Penns)!- 
vania  and  New  Yortc,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolinai.  it  iaeommon  in  Canada  and  in 
tiie  lidra  Sopenor  mineral  region ;  it  la  fcond 
ns  far  north  as  lat.  68",  and  across  the  continent 
to  tho  Pacific.  It  is  eminently  an  arboreal  spe- 
cies, very  agile,  though  less  so  than  tho  aqjnlrnl, 
which  it  is  food  of  pamuing ;  it  is  generaHj 
nocturnal  in  its  habits;  it  preys  upon  hare& 
raccoons,  squirrels,  grouse,  mice,  and  any  small 
bird  or  quadruped  which  it  can  seize.  Though 
called  fisher,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
it  catches  fish,  but  it  is  fond  of  the  fish  with 
which  tho  hunter  bait.s  his  traps  for  tlic  pine 
marten  ;  in  this  res]X'Ct  the  tislier  is  a  great 
nuisance,  as  it  breaks  into  the  traps  from  be- 
hind, sometimes  robbing  every  one  in  a  Una  of 
miles,  escaping  itself  anci  prevt>it  '!>cr  ♦b*^  capture 
of  the  more  valuable  i)irie  iiiarun.  i  tiey  havo 
been  often  kept  in  confinement,  where  they  bc- 
oome  docile  if  taken  when  young ;  but  the  teio- 
per  ia  very  changeable,  and  they  quickly  ba- 
como  angry  without  apparent  cause.  From 
tbeir  agility,  strength,  and  ferocity,  they  are 
difficult  to  obtain  uidess  severely  wounded. 
Like  the  other  fbr-bearing  animala,  the  fiahor'a 
pelage  ia  finest  In  winter  and  in  high  laUtndea; 
ft  skin  is  worth  about  ?1  no,  while  that  of  the 
smaller  uine  marten  is  w  orth  $2  oO ;  their  (hr  ia 
not  much  used  in  tba  United  States,  but  is  gen- 
erally sent  to  Europe,  where  it  is  useid  for  liomga 
of  more  costly  ftirs,  for  trimmings,  and  for  robeei 
It  brings  forth  its  young  once  u  year  toward  the 
end  of  q>ring,  ftrom  2  to  4  at  a  birth,  depositing 
fliem  in  lioiwrs  in  trees  at  u  considerable  height 
above  the  gro\md.  This  animal  ia  oaUad  bj 
Schrebor  if.  Canaden^ig, 

FISHEK,  Ai.VAN,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
Keedham,  Haas.,  Aug.  9, 1793.  He  waa  intend- 
ed by  his  pamti  Ibr  a  imroiiitilo&fi%  hot  afc 
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the  ape  of  18  mnnifested  so  strong  a  taste  for 
painting  thnt  lie  wns  allowed  to  Bludy  the  art 
with  ttn  ornamental  painter  of  merit  named 
Pcnnrman.  In  ISl-t  be  commenced  Lis  nrofes- 
Bional  career  as  a  portrait  paiuter,  and  boou 
after  un  icrtook  barn-jard  scenes,  winter  pieces, 

E>rtrait8  of  animals,  and  in  general,  scenes  be> 
nging  to  rural  life  in  which  cattle  are  promi' 
sently  introduced.  lie  siiWqiieutly  returned 
to  portrait  uaiutin^  wlucb  he  practised  for 
tmtny  Tears  in  Boeton. 

FISHER,  John,  an  English  divine,  Msbop  of 
Rochejiier,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  refor- 
mation, born  in  Be^erlej,  Yorkshire,  in  1469,  be- 
headed June  22,  1535.  Having  beconij  tho 
confe^r  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Riciimond, 
be  induced  that  lady  to  found  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge.  In  1501  hebe- 
caave  chnncclTor  of  that  uuiversity,  aud  iu  1504 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  has  been  supposed  to 
have  written  the  traatiae  ^Mvrtia  atpUm  Saexa- 
mentomm^  for  wbtoh  Henry  VIIT.  obtained  the 
title  of  "  Do'bnder  of  tl  u  Faith."  Though  long 
lavored  by  the  king.  Fisher  fell  ooder  his  dis- 
plessore  bj  bis  opposition  to  the  dirone  of 
Oatharino  of  Aragon.  On  the  qnestinn  of  llio 
king*8  spiritual  supremacy  being  broached  iu 
1631,  tho  bishop  firmly  refhsed  to  acknowledge 
it.  He  further  fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  ar- 
raigned for  misprision  of  treason,  for  concealing 
certain  piophecies  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  respecting  the  king's 
death.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to 
iinpri-oiinietit  during  the  king's  pleasure,  but 
was  rolua:ied  on  paying  a  fine  ol  £&00.  Refus- 
ing to  talce  the  oath  of  allegianee  in  VSMy  he 
was  committed  to  the  tower,  attainted,  and  his 
bishopric  declared  vacant.  Pope  Paol  ilL  to<ric 
the  opi>ortanitf  to  oraate  him  a  ear^nal ;  bnt 
Henry  having  sent  Cromwell  to  interrogate  him 
with  rej.%-ird  to  the  appointment,  and  being  in- 
Ibnned  that  he  would  accept  the  cardinal's Iiatt 
exclaimed:  " Motlier  of  God!  I.l  shall  wear 
it  on  his  bhouIdcTd  then,  for  I  wiii  k-Ave  him 
never  a  head  to  set  it  on  1"  The  aged  bishop 
vas  at  onoe  condemned  on  the  charge  of  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  was  beheaded. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  tho  7  penitential 
^walms,  aermons.  and  controversial  aud  devo- 
tional treatises^  Enunnna,  bis  literary  opponent, 
descrilx-*  liim  as  a  man  of  cxtcn  i  \  l  powers  of 
luind,  and  for  integrity,  sweetnesa  of  temper, 
and  greatness  of  soul,  superior  to  most  persons 
of  hi.s  aire.  1 1  is  life  lia-s  been  written  ity  tlieReT. 
J.  Lewis  (2  vois.  Bvo..  London,  1804). 

FISHERIES,  the  business  of  catching  6eh 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  localities  frequented 
by  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  the  chief  objects  of 
pnrsait  and  ca[iture,  such  as  tho  cod,  iierring, 
mackerel,  and  salmon.  The  whale  fishery  and 
the  seal  flsiiery  are  tmna  employed  to  designate 
the  pursuit  uf  tho  whale  and  the  seal,  tht 
those  animals  are  not  fishes.  (See  Wbalb 
ftengmr,  and  8b&l  FkraBRT.>— Among  the 
indents,  fisheries  were  carried  on  cxten^irely 
tctm  ft  Ter/  early  period,  and  formed  a  valuable 
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branch  of  indastry,  Byzantlnm  (the  mriJem 
Constantinople),  imd  Sinope  on  the  Black  ms, 
were  famous  for  their  lucraUTefsberka  Am 
Sui;touius  ivp  learn  that  tho  mvrnT.n  or  Litii' 
prey,  the  iavorito  fish  of  tlic  Iluiu.iui,  vas 
caught  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  tea 
around  Sicily,  voA  in  the  Oarpathiia  sea  be- 
tween Crete  and  Rhodes.  In  Ae  U  oentiny 
of  our  era  tho  fisliermen  of  the  Mediterraneaa 

{>ursued  their  prey  not  only  on  the  coasts,  bat 
a  the  open  sea.  maldttg  long  voyage^  and 
passing  tho  jtillars  of  Hercules.   The  f;-lide$ 
of  Egypt  were  especially  celebrat^^  lor  didr 

f>roductiveness,  but  they  were  all  inkod,  k 
akes,  canals,  and  the  river  Nile.  The  Egj> 
tian»  regarded  the  sea  with  abhorrence,  aad  do 
not  seem  to  have  fished  in  its  waters;  but  of 
fresh-water  fish  they  made  great  ose,  its  cos- 
sumption  being  encouraged  by  law.  On  the 
9th  day  of  the  first  month  every  persoo  wa 
obliged  to  eat  a  fried  fiah  befoce  the  door  ofiiii 
house,  except  the  prieste,  who  bonwd  iottorf 
of  eating  the  fish.  Though  of  a  niu<l«ly  flavor, 
and  insipid  compared  with  sea  fi-^li,  the  i>h 
Egypt  seema  to  have  been  higldy  prizt-d.  The 
Israelites  remembered  with  regret  '  th*  fish 
which  (they)  did  eat  in  Egypt  {may."  Tb* 
revenue  arising  from  the  fchcrics  of 
Mu?ri.<5  were  given  to  tho  qtieen  of  E^ypt  fof 
pin  money,  aud  are  said  to  have  ataouDted  to 
1470,000  annually.— The  earliest  mention  i  :  li  e 
hcrnng  fishery  that  has  reached  us  dates  troa 
A.I).  709.  The  cod  fishery  began  to  be  re-n- 
lated  by  legishition  in  wohteru  ElI^u[^i'  tuwirl 
the  end  of  the  9th  coutuiy.  From  «b  ordi- 
nanee  of  Oliarlee  VI.  in  1415  it  anpean  dist  lb 
mackerel  fishery  of  France  at  that  I'.  ricJ  yj? 
very  extensivi^  and  that  the  fi»h  were;  x^\^t^ 
an  exfaremely  tow  rate  in  tiie  markeu  of  Pank 
The  dcTclopmcnt  of  the  fisheries  dunnj  tie 
middle  ages  was  greatly  promoted  tv  die 
mand  for  fish  that  was  created  by  the  ftoisof 
the  church.  But  the  diM  Ovcrr,  at  the  CLJof 
the  15th  century,  of  Newfoundland  and  fti 
liberies,  wliicli  to  thia  day  surpass  all  others  in 
magnitude  and  value,  gave  the  greatest  ii^ 

{)ul8e  to  the  business.   The  cod,  mackerel,  im 
lerring  are  tho  chief  objects  of  pur-i  it,  nw 
their  range  is  not  limited  to  the  neigiii*edio>» 
of  Kewfbondland,  bnt  they  are  caught  iu 
nnmbers  on  tho  coast  of  New  EngluiiJ,  in  ill 
tho  ba^s  and  inleta  of  the  Britu-h  mwitiO* 
possesions,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  JIw 
trench  were  the  first  Europeans  who esM* 
in  the  American  cod  fishery.   Thty  vnl" 
Newfoundland  as  early  as  1604.  In  1'0>  on* 
Tlioinas  Auln  rt  mnde  a  fishing  voyage 
Diepi>e  to  tlie  gull  ut  St.  Lawrence,  and 
that  the  Newfoundland  fisherii-s  iocrcascd  » 
rapidly  that  in  1617  they  gave  wnpl"!"*^!^ 
BO  vessels  from  different  nations,  chiefly, 
<  V.  :  ,  from  France.    h\  1577  there  were  l^J 
French  vessels  engaged  ia  the  businesN 
they  pursaed  with  great  saeoess.  A  few  l:''^^ 
later  Uie  government  of  Henry  IV.  tookacUre 
measorea  to  protect  and  encourage  tbs  cos 
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fishery.  Early  ia  the  17th  century,  however, 
the  iKuiMW  Mgan  todedioe,  so  Umt  in  1645 

the  nntnhcr  of  French  ves^ola  eraploytd  in  it 
was  60  less  than  in  1577.  At  thisperiotl  began 
those  angry  contests  between  the  I'rencb  and 
EngUah  aboot  the  sovereignty  of  the  fithing 
fgttmuiBf  wMdi  centfaiaed,  with  mora  or  len 
rioleDoe,  for  upward  of  a  centnry.  After  the 
treaty  of  Rys wick  ia  1697,  the  French  clitimcd 
the  ezduave  ownership  of  the  American 
flaheriefl,  and  their  eroiaars  aeiaed  and  oonfia> 
oated  all  British  Ibbfat^Tonnb  fband  anywhere 
cast  of  tlio  Kennebec  nvor,  in  Maine,  except  on 
the  western  coast  of  Kewfoandhmd,  where,  by 
a  specifif  sti]>ttlaftttOf  the  treiity  of  Kyswick, 
the  Engiish  were  permitted  to  fish.  Theae  pre- 
tensions of  Franco  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
fisliinp  pTotinds  wore  among  the  causes  of  tho 
war  declared  by  England  in  1702.  By  tho 
treaty  of  peace  in  1718  the  French  fi»hcn]ien 
were  prohibited  from  coming  witliin  80  leapncs 
of  tlio  coast  of  Nova  ScotiiV,  and  the  rif^ltt  of 
England  to  tho  wliole  of  Newfounrlland  was 
acluH»wledaed,  though  it  was  conceded  that 
the  FkewA  ahoold  haw  the  privilege  of 
fishing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island, 
from  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point, 
thenoe  along  the  western  shores  as  far  as  Point 
Biche.  The  nmoeaBion  to  fraooe  of  eveo  thia 
limited  right  to  the  Amerleaa  fidieriee  waa 
vehemently  condemned  in  England.  Tho  earl 
of  Oxford,  one  of  Queen  Anne  s  ministers,  was 
impeaolMd  tor  high  treason  in  1717,  and  among 
the  chargea  agaioat  him  it  was  alleged  *Hbat 
in  defiance  of  an  expreas  act  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  in  contempt  of  tho  frequent  and  ear- 
nest representations  of  the  merchants  of  Great 
ISritain  and  of  the  commisNioners  of  trade  and 
plantations,"  he  had  advised  his  sovereign  that 
**the  subjects  of  France  should  have  Uie  lib- 
erty of  ftshins  and  drying  fish  in  Newfound- 
land." The  French,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  ncdWROtt  firom  Nova  Scotia,  and  from 
most  of  tho  roa!^t  of  Newfoundland,  contimied 
to  pursue  tite  fisheries  with  energy  and  success. 
They  settled  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
whine  tliey  huilt  the  lamoua  town  and  fortrcaa 
of  loatebm^  at  an  expense  of  80,000,000  li- 
vrcs,  to  priitect  and  facilitate  tho  fisheries.  In 
1T21  their  Hcct  of  Ikhing  vc^k  ia  said  to  have 
increased  to  400  sail,  a  greater  number  than  at 
any  Ibrmer  period.  Aqnarterofaoantorylater 
thenamberofthefryeeMbwasoompotedateoO, 
manned  by  27,000  men,  and  prexlnclnj^  fish  to 
the  annual  value  of  $4,500,000.  I.ouisbur^  was 
tfaegrcnt  rendezvooaoftlie  French  fi>-hermcn,and 
soon  acquired  an  immense  importance  in  Amer- 
ican afTiiirs.  "  More  than  200  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted  i  i  ili  \      U,''  saysSabino      ■  So 

Beat  was  its  strength  that  it  was  called  the  Duu- 
rk  of  America.  It  had  nunneries  and  pahujea, 
terraces  and  gardens.  That  such  a  city  ro>e  npon 
a  lone,  desolate  isle,  in  the  infancy  of  American 
colonization,  appears  incredible.  Explanation  is 
found  olono  in  tho  fishing  enthosiaam  of  the 
period."  lalTtf  thIiitmiciMUwMbMkjBied 
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and  captnred  by  a  volunteer  force  from  New 
England,  largely  ^miposed  of  flsihennon,  and 
led  by  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  son  of  a  fi>h- 
cruiun  of  tlie  Ltlcs  of  Shoals.  lie  was  made  a 
baronet  for  this  exploit^  which  excited  tho  great- 
est «uthasiaBm  in  England,  where  it  waa  ooii» 
ridered  '*an  eqidvakot  Ibr  aU  the saoeesraa  of 
the  French  upon  the  continent."  The  first  bird 
of  the  admiralty  declared  that  "if  France  waa 
master  of  Port«inontti,  he  would  hang  the  man 
who  ahoold  give  Cape  Breton  in  exehaoge." 
TIm  Frenoh  Ibheriea  dedined  rapidly  after  the 
fall  of  I.ouisburg,  so  tliat  of  600  vcsscIh  that 
coDstitutod  the  fishing  fleet  of  France  in  1745 
only  100  remained  in  1746.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  it  waa  agreed  that  the  French 
should  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying 
fish  on  a  part  of  the  coa<t.s  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  fishing  in  tho  golf  of  bt.  Lawrence  at  the 
dbtance  of  ftleagiwe  and  onward  fW>iii  the  shore^ 
and  on  the  roasts  of  Cape  Breton  at  the  distance 
of  15  leni^ues  from  tho  bhore.  The  little  islunds 
of  St.  Pierro  and  Miquelon  near  tlie  S.  coiu^t  of 
Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  France  to  serve 
as  riielter  Ibr  the  Fkvoeh  fishermen.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1768,  the  number  of  French  vca- 
scls  at  Newfoundland  had  increased  t^i  25d.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  the  right  of  the 
French  to  Mtqoeion  and  St.  Pierro  was  eon- 
finned,  but,  as  was  idleged,  to  prevent  ouorrels, 
France  renounced  her  right  to  fish  on  tfuit  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  stretches 
from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St.  John  or  Point 
Biohe.  The  French  revolution  was  disastrooa 
to  tho  fisheries,  so  that  in  1702  the  nnmber  of 
Frenchmen  enpaired  in  them  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican seas  was  less  than  3,400.  Durint?  tho  reign 
of  Napoleon  they  continued  to  langnldi,  and  the 
fishermen  met  with  severe  losses  from  the  Brit- 
ish cruisers.  After  the  peace  of  1815  the  busi- 
ness rapidly  increased,  till  in  181)2  tlio  cod 
fishery  alone  employed  450  ships  and  14,000  sea- 
men. In  1856  tno  products  of  tho  French  fish* 
eries  were  ofReially  estimated  to  bo  worth  16,- 
1U0,000  francs.  Tho  protection  and  oncoura^ 
ment  of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry 
has  from  its  commencement  been  sedulously  at* 
tended  to  by  the  French  government.  Bonntiaa 
to  a  largo  amonnt  nro  rmntetl  to  the  fi-nliermen. 
At  pre^^'ut,  under  a  law  passed  in  1851,  the 
bounties  to  the  cod  fisheries  are  as  follows :  for 
each  man  of  the  oraw  of  a  veasel  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Newfooi^Band  or  loeland,  SO  ihmos; 
for  each  metric  quintal  (220^  lbs.)  of  dry  cod- 
fish, 20, 16,  or  12  fmncs,  according  to  tho  conn- 
try  to  whkh  it  is  Hhi|)]>ed,  the  highest  bounty 
being  given  on  codfish  shipped  to  the  French 
colonies  in  America,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. — Scl)astian  Cabot  on  his  return  from  his 
voyage  of  discovery  in  14if7  first  called  tlie  at< 
tention  of  the  English  to  the  American  fisherieai 
by  jKilntlng  out  tho  abundance  of  fish  in  the  seas 
around  Newfounilland  and  Labrador.  The  first 
EnRlish  voyages  in  quest  of  fish,  however,  of 
which  wo  have  any  account,  were  in  1517.  In 
IMi,  40  or  fiO  hom  ll»  tlwaflcoBiiiiodatliMiof 
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flshormen  were  btiilt  in  KoirfooDdland,  which 
may  tliusclnini  to  be  mad)  tbooUoBt  English eol- 
onyin  Ainoi  ica.  tlioiigli  no  permanent  settlement 
was  clli'cted  till  nix )nt  n  century  later.  In  1548 
parliament,  to  c  ncourni^o  the  fisheries,  passed  an 
act  laying  heavy  penalties  on  penons  convicted 
of  eating  flesh  on  fish  days.  At  the  Munetiintt 
restrictions  prov-o'^ly  cTi=ling  vrero  removed, 
and  the  Ncwfojimiiand  tisiiery  riinde  free  to  every 
English  subject.  In  1503  another  act  -was passeid 
providing  tbal  *'  for  tha  maintenanoo  of  ahip« 
ping,  the  increoae  of  fishermen  and  merinefl,  and 
for  the  sparing  of  the  fresh  victtial  of  the  realm, 
it  shall  iiut  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  flesh  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  nnlcsa  under  the 
forfeiture  of  £S  for  each  offence.**  The  and 
tboee  who  had  bought  speda!  Ueenaes  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  action  of  this  stntuto.  But 
aa  uodor  these  laws  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
eompellcd  for  158  days  of  the  year  to  distaJn 
trom  meat,  the  demand  for  fish  was  of  conrse 
very  great.  In  1B88  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took 
poM.-i«>s«ion  of  Newfoundland  nnder  the  first 
charter  granted  in  England  for  colonization  in 
America,  and  ft-om  this  act  of  Sir  Humphrey 
and  from  the  discovery  by  Cabot  in  1-1'J7,  Enfr- 
land  derives  her  ridhttoNowfoumlland  and  its 
fisliini:  frrounds.  At  tlie  l>e}rinninfr  of  the  17th 
century  it  estimated  that  200  English  ships 
went  annually  to  Newfonndland,  and  that  they 
employed  in  catching  and  caring  the  fish  not 
than  10,000  men  and  boys.  In  1002  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  explored  the  coast  of  New 
Englnndt  and,  catching  ood  near  the  loathern 
cape  of  Maatadnnetta,  gave  It  the  name  ft  heara. 
Capt.  John  Sini*':  fOlowcd  in  lfi14,  and  on  the 
cojist  of  Mmtie  took  and  dried  or  pickled  47.000 
fish,  the  profits  from  which,  and  from  the  fura 
he  booght  of  the  Indiana  amounted  to  $7,000. 
IVom  tnh  ttme  theibheriee  on  tbeeoastof  New 
Enpland  befmn  to  he  pm-r  it^  J  witli  vigor.  In 
1616  full  fares  were  taken  by  8  English  ships, 
and  sold  at  high  prices  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 
islands.  In  1620  the  island  of  Monhegan  off  the 
ooast  of  Maine  had  become  a  noted  fishing 
station,  and  in  1022  protitahlo  fishing  voyages 
to  New  England  were  made  by  85  English  ships. 
In  16S1  an  angry  controversy  arose  in  England 
in  consequence  of  a  claim  set  up  by  the  "  council 
of  riymouth,"  a  company  chartered  by  Jaines 
I.,  to  the  monopoly  (  f  li-  lintr  in  the  American 
acas  between  tiie  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude.  This  company  demanded  from  each 
vessel  fishing  in  tht-jo  waters  a  tax  of  about  83 
cents  a  ton.  Tim  eluini  was  stoutly  rei.l>tcd. 
The  houso  of  commons  took  part  with  the  fisher* 
men,  and  the  contest  waa  continned  into  the 
leign  of  Oharlea  I.,  Mid  was  ono  of  the  caoaea 
of  tho  quarrel  between  him  and  parliament, 
which  brought  on  the  civil  war.  In  1639  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheriea,  evempttag  fill- 
ing vessels  trom  all  duties  or  taxes  for  7  yean. 
The  English  fleet  at  Newfoundlm  cl  ii}>out  tlnn 
time  had  dwindled  firom  400  to  l&O  sail,  partly 
from  the  dimteiatind  consomptlon  of  fldi  la 


Europe  owing  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism, 
and  partly  from  the  increase  of  the  coast  fialjery 
by  tJie  settlers  on  Newfoundland.  Charles  II., 
in  1660,  issued  a  proclamation  for  tlie  strict  ob- 
HiTvance  of  I.^nt,  a.s.si(:ning  as  ono  reason  "  the 
good  it  produces  in  the  employment  of  fisher- 
men." In  the  same  year  parliament  passed  aa 
act  rciiii^'in-r  the  duty  on  salt  used  in  curing 
fish,  and  exemiitinp  all  fishing  material:^  from 
customs  and  excise.  8till  the  number  of  fish- 
ing Teasels  oontinued  to  decline,  till  in  1670 
only  80  were  sent  out  To  revive  the  trade 
tlie  barbarous  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 
breaking  up  the  settlements  in  Ntiwfonndland 
from  which  boat  fishing  was  carried  on,  and 
the  fishermen  were  aooordinghr  driven  off  and 
thdr  dwellings  burned  hy  Sir  John  Berry, 
who  was  gent  over  for  that  purpose.  This 
liarsli  inea!»nre  increased  the  number  of  fishing 
vessels,  which  in  1674  had  risen  to  27Q,  emtdoy- 
ing  10,800  men.  Toward  the  end  of  the  centniy 
settlers  were  again  allowed  to  dwell  in  New- 
foundland, all  !  il  l  1729  the  number  of  resident 
inlmbitantsi  was  cstiuiAted  at  6,000.  The  bo«t 
fishery  of  the  colonists  again  supplanted  the 
fishery  in  vessels  of  largo  size,  and  to  cnotuirage 
tlio  home  merchants  parliament  in  1775  allowed 
a  bountv  of  £40  to  each  of  the  first  25  ships, 
£20  to  the  next  100,  and  £10  to  the  second  100 
that  should  make  wee  of  fish  before  the  middle 
of  July  and  return  to  the  f^shinji  pronnds  for  a 
socond  lading.  At  this  time  the  whulu  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  employed  in  tho  New- 
loundhmd  fislieriea  was  28,652,  all  of  whom,  it 
ia  aaid,  beoamo  sailors.  The  Euf^tdi  fisheries 
were  excceilinply  prosperous  between  17:'n  r  id 
1815.  In  1814, 1,200,000  quintals  of  li>h  were 
produced,  worth  |12,000,000.  There  have  been 
great  fluctnationa  ainoe  then  both  in  the  number 
of  fish  taken  and  in  thdr  priee  In  the  market, 
but  the  average  annual  catch  of  codfish  l)y  the 
English  fishermen  is  computed  at  a  mUlion  of 
quintals  of  112  lbs.  each.  They  are  sold  chiefly 
in  the  British  islands,  in  British  Anwrioa,  and 
in  Portugal.  Italy,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  Weat 
Indies.  The  home  fisherien  of  the  British  islands 
are  of  great  extent  and  imitortanco,  the  sor- 
ronnding  seas  swarming  with  oorring,  mackerel, 
cod,  and  other  species.  The  formation  of  rail- 
roads has  greatly  increased  the  consumption  of 
fish  by  rendering  it  possible  for  tho  inhabitants 
of  tlio  moel  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  ob- 
tain sea  fish  in  a  fewnonm  after  they  are  eanghk 
In  Birmingham,  for  example,  the  annual  de- 
mand lias  risen  since  the  opening  of  railways 
from  400  to  4,000  tons.  A  very  jiroductive  sal- 
mon fishery  l»  carried  on  in  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  rivera.  The  east  eoaal  of  Seotknd  is  Am 
chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  tho  annual  pro- 
duct of  which  is  oompnted  at  650,000  barrels, 
worth,  at  16*.  a  barrel,  £520,000.  The  total 
Talae  of  tho  Brt^  fisheries  ia  estimated  at 
£4,500,000.  The  coast  and  river  fisheriea  of 
the  British  islands,  after  deducting  all  expenses, 
y  ield  a  profit  of  £1,500,000.  Among  other  £a- 
ropean  iwtioia^  Ad  J>iilA  Itar  iovwal  oantoiiai 
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took  the  lead  ia  tho  fiahcriea,  and  the  herring 
fiihwf  was  long  a  chief  source  of  their  wealth. 
It  has,  how«fW,  mnch  declined,  though  it  still 
employs  about  l,fK)0  vessels  and  8,000  men, 

and  j  i  i  1 1  .  > H  average  aumial  amount  of 
4,000,000  iluriiiA.  There  is  al«R>  a  productive 
cod  lishcry  carried  on  upon  the  Dogger  bank, 
which  licA  between  Holland  and  England.  The 
Norwegian  cod  fisheries  are  extremely  valuable, 
and  are  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  province  i)f 
Flnmurk,  wiitch  has  employed  in  them  8,000 
▼«8sols  and  15,000  men.  Their  ftTorage  raniud 
j.roi  irt  is  sljittd  at  16,000,000  fish,  21,500 
bu;  t  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  26,000  barrels  of 
roo,  the  total  valuo  of  whicli  is  estimated  at 
11,600,000.  There  is  also  a  salmon  fishery  of 
great  valoe  canted  <m  in  the  mera  of  Norway. 
Lobsters  to  the  number  of  100,000  anrnially  aro 
sent  to  Ix>ndoQ,and  in  someyear^  sliark  fistiin^ 
is  pursued  with  much  success.  In  1S46, 20,000 
sharivs  were  taken  by  9  Tesaels  fitted  oat  for  the 
purpose.  The  InUnid  fisbertes  of  BiUMla  are 
among  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  The 
value  of  llio  sturgouu  unuually  caii;[^lit  in  the 
waters  of  A^jtrakhan,  and  in  the  Kur  and  the 
Emba,  is  $1,750,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
Caspian  fisheries  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 
The  waters  of  China  abound  in  fish,  ami  it  is  es- 
timated b/  high  anUioritiy  that  one  tenth  of  the 
peoplia  of  that  empire  derlya  their  food  from 
the  water.  Tho  coasts  nro  crow  li  d  v-  ith  en- 
terprising and  industrious  tishenuca,  and  be- 
side the  not  and  tho  hook,  a  great  variety  of 
iDgenioos  expedients  are  osed  to  capture  the 
flu.  In  the  eastern  provinoea^  oonnoranta  are 
trained  in  great  numbers  to  catoli  fish,  which 
they  bring  to  their  master,  who  sits  ia  a  bout 
from  which  ho  ovemees  at  the  same  time  12  or 
16  of  the  birds. — ^The  great  sea  fisheries  of  the 
United  Slates  aro  momj  carried  on  from  New 
England.  Tliey  date  from  the  earliest  Rttlement 
of  the  country,  it  being  probalde  that  among 
the  motives  that  led  to  the  oolonizat  iou  of"  M:is- 
saduuetta  was  the  hope  of  profit  from  the  fish> 
eries  on  the  ooast,  whfeh  BmHh,  Ardier,  Brere- 
ton,  luid  otiior  writers  of  the  day  repre-iented  as 
surpa^ising  even  those  of  Newtbuutlluiid.  Etl- 
ward  Winslow,  in  his  '*  Narrative  of  the  true 
Oroonds  and  Oaoses  of  the  First  Planting  of 
New  England,"  relates  an  interview  between 
James  I.  and  tlie  agent  of  tho  Puritans  who 
went  over  to  England  from  Leyden  in  1618  to 
coHeit  his  consent  to  their  going  to  America. 
The  king  asked  them;  "What  profit  might 
arise?"  They  answered:  "Fishing.''  Upon 
wlilcli  .Tamt's  re]>lied  :  "So  God  liave  my  soul, 
'tb  an  iiunest  trade ;  'twas  tlio  apostles^  own 
calling."  Very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
month  f!ie  |)ili;rim'i  cngagwl  in  tho  fislieries. 
In  It. 24  tliey  sent  to  Englimd  a  ship  laden  with 
fish,  and  in  the  next  year  two  others  with  fish 
and  furs.  In  1628  they  were  telling  fish  to  the 
Dntch  at  New  Amsterdam.  Abirat  1670  the 
protits  of  tlie  mackerel,  bass,  and  horring  fisli- 
erics  at  Capo  Cod  were  granted  to  found  a  free 
aoliOQl,whidi  was  opened  In  l$n.  From  Boa* 
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ton  fish  began  to  be  exported  as  early  as  163$. 
In  1G39  Uie  gMieral  eoort  of  ^hi^sachosetts 
passed  an  act  to  encourage  the  fisheries  by  ex- 
empting fishing  vessels  and  all  property  con- 
nected with  tliem  from  taxes  and  duties  for  7 
years.  At  the  cio!»e  of  the  I7tb  century  the 
merchants  of  Massachusetts  exported  annuaBj 
about  100,000  quiutjds  of  codfish,  worth  $400,- 
000,  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Ilidy.  In  1731  th© 
fislieries  of  the  colony  employed  5,000  or  6,000 
men.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of  fishing 
vessels  belonging  to  ICsssaohnsetts  was  400,  be* 
side  as  many  shallops  and  undecked  boats.  Tho 
annual  produce  of  the  cod  fisibcry  was  about 
230,000  quintals,  of  which  $700,000  worth  was 
exported.  At  the  ontbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
contest  the  fishing  towns  were  rleh  and  ]iopa« 
lous.  Muihlehi  ad  was  second  only  to  Boston 
in  poi.ulation  ami  property.  In  1775,  in  tho 
hope  of  starving  New  Lngland  into  submission, 
the  British  parliament  passed  tlio  act  to  deprive 
the  colonies  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  ImuUcs 
of  Newfoundland.  The  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities, which  soon  followe<l,  nearly  destroved 
the  fisheries  for  a  time.  Tite  fishermen  of  N  ew 
Encland  turned  tlieir  attention  to  privateering, 
and  of  the  200,000  tons  of  British  shipping  cap- 
ture<l  during  tho  war  it  is  computed  that  at 
least  one-half  was  taken  by  them.  Marblchead 
sent  an  entire  regiment  of  men  to  Washingtonls 
army,  and  so  great  were  its  sacrifices  and  losses 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  tho  town  reckoned 
000  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  in  a 
population  of  less  than  4,000.  The  towns  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  fitted  ont  against  the  enemy 
in  tho  course  of  the  contest  52  vessels  w^ith  750 
guas  and  nearly  4,000  seamen.  The  capture  of 
the  fishing  region  from  the  English  was  a  favor* 
ite  project  with  the  revolntionanr  leaders,  and 
mnch  negothition  npon  the  subject  was  held 
with  t!ic  Freneli  jrnvernment,  which  was  offer- 
ed, in  ca<e  of  sueeess,  po.soc.s*ioa  of  one  half  of 
Newfoundland  and  equal  rights  with  the  Ameri- 
cans  in  the  waters  of  the  fishing  grounds.  Theaa 
projects,  however,  resulted  in  nothing.  In  tiie 
ne-jjotiation  of  tlie  treaty  of  pcaro  at  the  entl  of 
the  war,  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  a  ^liare 
in  the  fisheries  was  secared  Vf  the  firmness  of 
John  Adams,  who  made  the  concession  of  that 
right  an  ultimatnm  in  the  discasrions  with  the 
]!ilti-!i  commissioners.  Jiy  tho  treaty  it  was 
agreed  "that  the  peoplo  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  ciyoy  unmolested  the  right  to 
take  iish  of  every  kmd  on  the  Grand  banlc,  and 
on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  also 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  otlicr 
places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish ; 
and  nlMi,  that  tho  inhahitants  of  the  Unite^ 
Btates  shjUl  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  and  also  on 
tlie  coasts,  bays,  and  ereeks  of  s]l  other  of  hia 
Britannic  majesty'.s  dominions  in  America." 
To  check  the  growth  of  the  United  States  fish- 
ariaa  and  to  promote  thoaa  of  their  own  coki* 
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iries,  the  BritUh  government  imaed  an  order  in 
council,  July,  1783,  prohibiting  American  tnh 
from  being  carried  to  the  BritTsli  West  Indies, 
which  Iia(ri>fcn  before  the  war  one  of  the  best 
markets  for  the  New  EnglatKl  trade  in  fi»b. 
Thft  federal  govermnent  eurly  recognixed  the 
importance  of  the  fisheries  nricl  the  neccfj^ity 
of  eucouraging  them  by  U-gishuivc  aiUoii.  In 
1789  congress  passed  (ui  act  granting  a  bounty 
of  6  cents  per  cniintal  on  dried  and  pickled  fish 
exported  (ram  the  United  State*,  and  imposing 
a  mit y  of  60  centa  per  quintal  on  forciprii  fisli. 
la  17'J2  the  bounty  ou  dried  tuid  pickled  fiah 
was  abolinhed,  and  a  apecifio  allowance  was 
made  to  veaaeto  employed  in  the  cod  fiaheiy :  to 
boi^ between  Sana 90totta,$l  pertonamraally; 
to  tliosc  between  20  and  80  ton*?.  fiCi  cents  per  ton 
additional;  and  totbos^e  moro  than  ;}u  tons, $2  60 
per  ton;  but  the  annual  ulluwunco  to  any  one 
▼ewel  was  limited  to  $170.  In  1797  theae  rates 
were  tnereased.  Vessels  of  the  smallest  elass 
were  allowed  $1  60  per  tdn  annually;  vessels 
upward  of  20  tons,  $2  40  per  ton;  and  the 
maxinuitu  va^  tixod  at  |272.  Dnriittthe  war 
with  England  in  1812-16  the  enemya  cruisers 
kept  the  fishermen  from  the  distant  fiehinff 
ground-*.  Many  of  tliem  entered  the  navy,  and 
the  frigate  Constitution  was  chiefly  manned  by 
them.  They  fitted  out  privateers  in  great  num- 
bers, and  though  remarkably  successful  in  tlicir 
new  pursuit,  so  great  waa  tho  number  Avho 
wore  cxposc-d  to  the  chances  of  war  that  annuijj: 
tho  priiiuners  discharged  from  Dartmoor  on  the 
eondusion  of  peace  there  were  600  men  firmn 
the  littio  town  of  Marbiohoad  alone.  In  tho 
negotiations  i'ar  peace  the  Enylisli  commin^on- 
ers  strove  earnestly  to  procure  tho  consent  of 
tlie  American  comioissionera  to  a  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  rig^ht  of  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  the  fishing  grounds,  but  the  latter  were 
instructed  to  break  oil'  the  negotiation  and  come 
borne,  rather  than  allow  the  question  of  sur- 
rendering  the  fisheries  to  be  disooMed.  The 
British,  nowever,  malotdned,  even  after  peace 
was  concluded,  that  the  state  of  hostilities  had 
abrogated  the  concession  of  rights  made  in  1783. 
Dbcussions  ensued  between  the  two  govern- 
inenta,  which  resulted,  in  1818,  in  a  convention, 
^  which  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  Americans 
nould  have  tho  liberty  of  taking  fish  on  the 
soutliern  coast  of  Newfoundland  between  Cape 
Bay  and  the  Ramean  islands;  from  C'a[)c  Kay 
to  tlie  Qnirpon  islands ;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalene  islands;  and  also  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Labradcir  from  ilonnt  Joly  to  and 
.  through  tho  atnuts  of  Belleiale,  and  thence 
Borthwardlj  indefinitely  along  the  coast  The 
Triiri'd  States  on  their  part  renounced  formally 
tl.c  right  of  fishing  on  or  within  3  marine 
miles  of  tlie  liritish  dominions  in  America 
not  included  in  the  above  specified  limits. 
The  act  of  eongreas  now  fai  feree  respecting 
fishing  bounties  was  passed  in  1819.  It  re- 
quires that  vessels  claiming  bounty  shall  have 
been  exclusively  employed  in  the  cod  fishery 
at  asa  a  qwcified  pwod  between  the  huH  daj 
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of  Febmaiy  Md  flie  lui  ^  ef  Kovember; 
the  master  and  |  of  the  crew  must  bo  citizens 
of  the  Umted  States,  and  very  stringent  proof 
must  be  laid  before  tho  collector  uf  the  district 
to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  that  all  the  reqoi- 
Mtions  have  been  comphed  with.  The  boontkfl 
allowed  are :  to  vessels  between  6  and  80  tons, 
$8  60  per  ton ;  more  than  80  tons,  t4  per  ton ; 
no  vessel  to  receive  more  than  ^'.^C>0.  The  av- 
erage annual  amount  <Mf  these  bounties,  of  late 
years,  is  about  |S6Q,000.  In  the  summer  of 
1852  serious  troubles  broke  out  on  the  fishing 
grounds  of  Briti^h  America  between  the  Amer- 
ican tishermen  and  the  ] British  authorities,  who 
claimed  the  right  to  ejtclude  the  former  from 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  British  passesrioos. 
This  claim,  which  was  supportinl  by  an  armed 
naval  force,  waa  regarded  by  tho  United  States 
as  illegal,  and  the  war  steamers  Princeton  and 
Fulton  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Kova  Scotia  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  fisliermen.  The  dis* 
pute  was  femixirarily  settled  by  mutual  con- 
cessions, and  in  IB^-t  a  reciprocity  treaty  was 
agreed  u[K>nby  the  twoooonmes,  containing  the 
follow iug  stipulations  concemiug  tho  fisheries: 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales  shall  have, 
in  common  with  the  eubjects  of  her  Britannic 
niiyeisty,  tho  liberty  to  take  &sh  of  every  kind 
except  i-hell  fish  on  tho  sca  coasts  and  shores^ 
find  in  the  ba^iTs,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
island,  and  of  the  several  i-lamls  tliLrciinto  ad- 
jacent, without  being  restricted  to  any  diatfinos 
from  the  sbors^  with  permission  to  hmd  npon 
the  coasts  and  shores  or  those  colonie?,  and  the 
isbnds  thereof,  and  also  uiK>n  the  ^iagdalcno 
islands,  for  tho  pnr]>oso  of  drying  their  nets  and 
curing  their  fish."  It  was  specified  that  the 
liberty  thus  granted  abonld  apply  solely  to  sea 
fisheries,  and  not  to  sdtnon,  shad,  or  other  river 
fisheries;  and  that  the  tiaheriueu  should  not 
interfere  witb  tihe  rights  of  )>rivate  property, 
or  trespass  oo  parts  of  the  shore  ocon|ued  by 
Bridsh  fishermen.  Similar  ri^its,  with  sfmihv 
reservations,  were  granted  to  Briti.ih  fishermen 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  north  ot  lat. 
86°.  The  total  value  of  tho  products  of  the 
eca  fisheries  of  the  United  States  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  was 
|3,5:Hi.2'jr).  Of  tliis  .Slim  ^;2,si;r),847  was  the 
})roduct,  of  the  wh:de  fohery,  and  $684,448  of 
the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.  The 
island  of  llayti  took  of  the  exports  of  the  latter 
fisheries  tlic  amount  of  $233,056,  or  more  than 
one  third  of  the  wliolc.  The  next  best  customer 
was  Cubs,  which  took  to  tho  value  of  $129,623. 
—Beside  the  sea  fisheries,  the  river  and  laka 
fisheries  of  tho  United  States  arc  of  great  im- 
portance. There  are  valuable  ishad  &»herics  in 
tho  Connecticut,  Iludson,  Delaware,  Potomac, 
and  other  rivera  filling  into  the  Atlantic  The 
great  hdce  fisheries  are  those  of  Erie,  Hnrmii 
Michigan,  and  Superior.  The  white  fish  is  tho 
prioci|>uI  ol^ect  of  pursuit,  though  trout  and 
pMnrel  are  caught  in  largo  quantities.  The 
amoont  taken  aannaUy  is  estimated  at  461,000 
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bftirels,  which  are  wortli  nearly  $500,000.  From 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  liike.'*,  about  10,000 
bAirel*  ofpioken^  worth  $8&t000,  Mt  anniiaUy 
ttkett.  TbefirfteriMoftlMP«dfiecoMtoftli« 

United  States  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  tho 
rtTera  of  that  re^iiun  abound  in  salmon  of  tho 
liiNat  Quality,  of  which  a  great  amount  hi  already 
■nniulijr  CMfbt— 5m  "lt«port  on  tlio priBoi|j|d 
Flsberiefl  of  the  Amerioan  Seiu^,"  by  Loremw 
Subiiio  (Wailiieitrton,  1  ,  '  Hepurt  on  tlit- 
tk':i  nn<\  River  Fisheries  u£  ><cw  liruDswick," 
by  M  li.  Perley  (Fredericton,  1852). 

FlSIIEd,  the  lowest  class  of  vertcbrated  ani- 
molA,  red-blooded,  breathing  through  the  me- 
dium of  water  hy  ineuiis  of  hraneftiai  or  giiln. 
Like  other  vertebrate^  they  have  an  internal 
ekcletun,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  protected 
by  n  bony  ciivity  ftnd  canal,  nmscles  external  to 
tlio  bone-*,  never  mure  than  4-  extremities,  and 
the  org;ms  of  s])ec'iiil  sense  in  llie  eaviliert  of  the 
head ;  living  in  a  medium  heavier  than  air,  and 
Tery  nearly  of  the  Mine  density  m  their  bodlee, 
locomotion  is  comparatively  easy,  and  their 
form,  tius,  and  saiuulh  surfuco  ara  adiairably 
calculated  for  rapid  progression ;  breathing  by 
meam  of  air  contained  in  the  water,  their  blood 
Is  cold,  and  eonaequently  their  yftal  energy  is 
lc$«s  than  that  of  mammals  and  birds.  The 
brain  is  very  small,  and  tho  organs  of  sense  cal- 
culated to  receive  only  the  simplest  impressions 
of  sight,  smelly  hearing,  taste,  and  touch ;  gen- 
erally unable  to  make  any  sounds,  with  an  hi- 
flexible  hotly,  simply  artleulated  limb^,  fixed  and 
•tartly  eyes,  living  in  comparative  dai'kneaa  and 
•Oenee,  there  is  no  change  in  tbelrooontenanoa^ 
no  expression  of  feeling  or  emotion,  no  appar- 
ent motives  in  their  monotonons  existence  be- 
yond the  nece!»,sity  of  sujiplyirig  themselves  with 
l'ou<l,  escaping  from  their  L-neaiieti,  and  providing 
for  the  oontinaanco  of  their  species.  Their 
cliief  pleasure  is  that  of  eating,  and  their  only 
danger  is  from  the  superior  strength  and  quick- 
ness of  other  inhabitants  nf  the  waters  or  from 
the  artifices  of  man  ;  to  eat,  and  to  avoid  being 
eaten,  are  the  great  occupations  of  their  lives, 
and  the  varieties  of  their  fi)rins,  tlieir  instincts, 
and  their  favorite  hauiius,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  these  objects;  tho  movable  fila- 
ments of  tho  tophim  or  gooee  fish,  the  proloi^ged 
snont  of  the  pipe  flsli  and  bhatodon,  the  wing- 
like expansions  of  the  flying  ft5h,  and  the  elec- 
tric armature  of  the  torj>edo  and  gymuolus,  are 
all  instruments  either  fur  offence,  defence,  or 
eacape.  Culd-blooded,  they  are  little  aensitlTe 
to  changes  of  temperature,  and  Ifa^r  iiiigrulions 
and  sea-;on=i  of  propagation  arc  le>s  intinenced 
by  thenaoinetric  conditions  than  are  thua«>  of 
the  higher  vertebrates ;  many  fishes  spawn  in 
winter,  and  it  is  in  the  cold  acNthem  waters 
that  tbe  innvnerable  individnala  of  the  ood  and 
herring  speciee  are  pursued  by  man.  Even  tliu 
loves  of  fishes  are  marked  by  the  same  taufj 
fro  id ;  very  few  qpecfoa  have  sexual  union ;  in 
most,  the  males  pursue  the  eggs  rather  than  tho 
females,  and  coldly  fecundate  tho  spawn  of  un- 
known adnll%  from  whioh  arise  ymiiic  wUeh 


they  will  never  recognize  and  probably  never 
see.  A  few  females,  as  the  8tioIueback,  deposit 
«;gs  in  nests  made  by  the  males  ;^  some  cany 
their  eggs  and  even  their  young  with  them  for 
ft  short  period,  and  feed  and  jtrotect  their  little 
ouei»  like  true  mothers;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  joys  of  matemitj  are  unknown  among 
fishes,  and  the  «aee  care  nothinirfor  each  other 
even  tn  the  hreeding  season,  with  aD  this  ap- 
yiarent  lack  of  enjoyment,  and  low  (Ktsitlon  m 
the  vertebrutttd  series,  the  class  of  fishes  dis- 
plays as  much  and  [>erluips  more  variety  and 
elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  coloration  than 
the  more  psychically  favored  birds  and  mam- 
mals ;  there  is  not  a  color  of  the  rainbow,  nor 
a  metallic  retlection,  nor  the  hue  of  a  precious 
stone,  which  may  not  be  seen  in  tho  bands,  spots, 
and  scales  of  fishus.  Tiieir  beauty,  therefore, 
as  well  as  their  utility  as  foo<l,  early  drew  at- 
tention to  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters; 
many  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  civilued, 
obtain  their  principal  nonriahnietttfrora  theses; 
the  countless  numbers  of  ctnl,  mackerel,  her- 
ring, and  other  migraiiug  fishes,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men,  and  prove  important 
items  of  national  wealth ;  on  the  one  hsind,  the 
poorest  person  may  satisfy  his  hunger  in  the 
cheapest  itiatmer  with  W^Xt,  and  on  the  other, 
tho  wealthy  epicure  may  tempt  his  palate  by 
tho  must  expensive  luxuries  from  the  same  sea ; 
the  aristocratio  salmon  and  turbot  swim  side 
bjr  rfde  with  the  plebeian  tribes*  The  habits  of 
fishes,  even  of  the  most  common  s])C'<  ie'^,  are 
comparatively  little  known  from  tho  difficult/ 
of  ODsenring  them  in  their  native  haanta;  we 
know  that  some  are  solitary,  and  others  grega- 
rious ;  some  great  wanderers,  others  resmctcd 
within  narrow  limits;  some  surface  swimmers, 
otlicrs  remaining  near  the  bottom  or  at  great 
depths ;  some  living  on  i^andy  bottoms,  othen 
in  rocky,  otliers  in  muddy  localities;  somo 
found  only  in  salt  water,  others  only  in  fresh, 
otliers  in  botli  or  in  brackish  waters  ;  sonioecn 
only  near  the  shore,  others  in  very  deep  water 
far  from  land ;  somo  sluggish  like  the  skateSi 
others  active  like  the  sharks  and  seoinberoids; 
ijt>ai«  |H;ri:>li  quickly  out  of  tlie  wat4T,  us  those 
with  widely  open  gills  like  the  herring,  others 
live  a  long  time  after  being  caught  like  the  eel, 
or  can  trarel  over  land  or  dimo  trees  like  the 
anabiis  pcandcn?.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  study 
of  fishes  in  atjuaria  will  furnish  valuable  addi- 
tions to  onr  knowledge  of  the  most  common  spe- 
olea,  'When  we  consider  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  sndhoe  of  the  globe  is  covered  by 
the  scii,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  continents  is 
occupied  hy  lakes,  rivers,  and  nmrslas.  we  luay 
understand  the  Importance  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mab  in  the  economy  of  nature. — ^TUe  external 
form  of  fishes  is  very  various,  but  the  head  is 
not  E^'paratetl  fron>  tlie  bo<ly  by  a  distinct  neck, 
and  tlie  trunk  generally  is  continue<l  gradually 
into  the  tail;  in  the  skates  tho  tail  is  long  and 
distinct  from  the  iKMly.  The  body  may  be 
rounded  as  in  the  diodon,  cylindrical  as  in  the 
na)»  oompreased  horiaontaUj  aa  in  the  nya.  or 
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iUttenedTertically  as  in  nuMt  fidiee;  the  bead 
inii7  be  linger  flum  the  bodr  ts  In  fhe  goone 

fi<}i,  ('(iinjirt  wed,  angnlnr,  and  obtnsc,  in  tlie 
bullhead,  prolonged  into  a  beak  as  in  the  pine 
fish,  or  the  upper  jaw  may  project  orer  tne 
mouth  as  in  tm  sword  fish  an<I  shark?;  tho 
mouth  may  open  on  the  under  or  upper  surface, 
or,  as  nimal,  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  witli  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  gnpo.  Tlie  nostrils 
may  be  single  as  in  the  sharks  and  ra>'3,  or 
double  as  in  most  fishes.  The  eyea  vary  greatly 
in  rize  and  in  directioii;  generally  on  the  sides 
of  the  head,  in  the  ftranMeopm  they  look  up- 
ward, and  in  tlio  flonndt-r  fiiniily  Ixitli  nro  un 
one  side.  In  the  cartilaginous  Ikbes  the  exter- 
na bordenof  the  gflbere  attadiedto  Cheskni, 
and  thf  pill  openings  correspond  in  nnrnhcr  to 
the  intervals  between  the  branchiic  ;  hut  in  the 
oneoiis  fishes  there  is  a  sinj^Mo  lar^'c  gill  oju  iiing 
on  or\f  h  side,  just  behind  thu  head,  serving  for 
the  exit  of  the  water  after  it  baa  been  swallow- 
ed nnd  made  tO  pSM  over  tho  gills,  the  flapping 
of  the  pill  covers  assisting  the  respiratory  pro- 
cew.  Some  of  tho  apodal  or  murionoid  fishes 
have  liurdly  the  rudiments  of  fins ;  in  otlirrs, 
the  fins  are  either  vertical  and  on  the  median 
Ihie,  or  hiteral  and  In  pairs.  The  lateral  fins 
are  the  jioetorals  nnd  the  vontrals,  correspond- 
ing to  tho  anterior  and  posterior  lirabs  of 
higher  animahi;  the  pectorals  are  attached  he* 
bind  the  openinsr  nf  the  gills ;  the  Tcrttrnls  arc 
generally  on  the  lower  suHiice  of  the  body, 
and  may  be  variously  placed  from  under  tlie 
throat,  even  in  ndvaneo  uf  tho  peotornl«.  to 
tho  origin  of  the  tail.  Tho  verticaJ  tin>^ 
serve  the  puqioscs  of  keel  and  rudder,  and  are 
the  dorsal  on  the  back,  the  anal  under  the  tail, 
and  the  caudal  at  the  end  of  the  body.  All 
these  fins  vary  in  fI/l  and  in  thennmher  of  rays 
which  sustain  theiU}  being  aometimes  spiniy, 
aoroedmes  soft,  branehed,  and  eotnfioeed  of 
manv  small  joints.  In  the  old  system  of  nomen- 
clature, the  malacopterygians  are  bony  fishes 
with  soft  articulated  fin  rays,  the  acanthoptery' 
gian<«,  bony  fishof*  in  which  some  of  the  rays  nro 
spiny,  and  the  choadropterygians,  the  so-calhni 
cartilaginous  fishes;  these  classes  Lave  been 
vaiiout»ly  subdivided,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  IcirrnTOLooY  for  the  numerous 
classiflcfitions  from  Artedi  to  Agassiz.  Tho  anus 
may  open  flur  behind  the  ventral^  move  for* 
ward  with  litem,  and  fn  tiidr  ahaenee  be  tttn- 
oted  even  uni^  r  t]^  t!iroat,  ns  in  ntfrnfirchuH ; 
the  jaws  may  b«  armed  with  different  kinds  of 
teeth,  which  often  exist  also  on  the  tongue  and 
vnrioiTs  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  the  Hi>8 
luny  be  provided  with  sensitive  barbels  as  in 
the  horn  pout,  or  with  fleshy  appendages  as  in 
the  sea  raven  ChemltrijiUrns).  Tiie  skin  may 
he  nearly  naked,  or  covered  with  very  smaU 
toalen;  the  scales  may  be  rough  grains  as  In 
the  sharks^  thick  plates  as  in  the  stnraeon,  a 
amooth  enamened  coat  of  mall  as  in  the  feuUlo$- 
tevK,  smooth  as  in  the  herring,  or  serrated  as  in 
tho  perch.  Along  the  side  of  the  body  is  the 
iateral  line^  fcraMMl  by  A  aeriea  of  pores,  the  ool- 


letaof  tbenrooiparooa^ands;  this  Uoe  extends 
fltm  die  bead  to  the  eudal  fin,  generaBjr  at  tho 

mi.l  lieight  of  the  body,  nearer  the  back  in  sotne 
fishes  tlian  in  others,  sometimes  ceasing  luug 
bdbre  the  region  of  the  tail,  and  occasionally 
mtiUipb^:  tlie  ^(  .nlc?!  along  this  line  are  arclml, 
notched,  or  jKirlorated  for  the  protection  of  the 
ducts;  they  are  sometimes  laiger  or  anwifcr 
tluui  the  rest,  nnd  may  be  the  only  ones  piea- 
ent ;  they  oftcu  have  strange  forms  and  amar 
tures.   In  various  part^  of  the  body,  but  esj)e- 
ciallj  about  tlio  bead,  are  nomeraiiB  pfwes,  or 
water  tubes,  by  which  water  is  introdoeed  faito 
the  system,  even  into  the  circulation  ;  some  are 
situated  ahmg  the  lateral  line.   The  ttsrae  of 
fhe  fidi  skdelon  la  either  cartilage,  fibro-carti- 
Iflgo,  or  bone;  the  first  is  found  in  the  sharks  and 
rays,  the  second  in  the  sun-fiab  {ortha^vriaeuM'^ 
and  goose  fish  {lophiu»\  and  the  last  in  commoa 
fishes;  the  chemical  compoation  is  that  of  other 
vertebrates,  principally  the  phosphate  and  car  Lo 
nataoflime.  Theosteologyofthehead.  iiranchial 
apparatus,  trunk,  and  limbs,  has  been  alrea^ 
given,  as  ftdly  as  the  limits  of  this  work  will  al- 
low, in  the  artiele  CoMrxRATiVB  Anatomy  (vol. 
T.  p.  658)  i  for  fhrther  details  see  Cuvier  and 
Taieneiennca,  irol and  Owen  oo  **  flAea."— 
Most  fishes  are  quick  in  their  niovemeniis:  the 
salmon,  for  instance,  can  swim  at  tiie  rate  of  25 
feet  In  a  second,  and  can  with  ease  pass  oy  er  20 
to  25  miles  in  an  hour:  procrp:  ion  j'^  (»fKct«-d 
by  lateral  strokes  of  the  wutcr  by  tiie  alu-rnaie 
fiexions  of  the  tail  and  tmnk;  the  manner  in 
wliieh  tlie  vertebrro  are  connected  allows  easy 
motton  of  the  spine  from  side  to  hide,  tmd  the 
mtisdes  destined  to  nrove  it  are  so  largely  devel- 
oped as  to  form  the  princijml  tnilk  of  thie  hodjT; 
while  tho  vertical  fins  increase  th«  amoont  oT 
oar-like  surf  iee  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  the 
pectorals  and  ventmis  keep  the  fish  in  an  uprigitt 
position,  and  assist  !n  direettng  its  ooarae;  tho 
Tiiovements  of  the  gill  covers,  by  forcing  back- 
ward the  water  which  b  passing  between 
them,  contribnte  to  propel  tlie  fi^h  forward. 
In  tlie  pipe  fi-h  (»yvgiitithui)  the  dorsal  fin  in 
its  vibration  rcMJiubles  thut  of  the  screw  o{  a 
steam  propeller,  and,  with  a  similar  action  of  t  he 
tail,  causes  a  forward  or  backward  motion  with- 
out any  apparent  movementof  the  b*>dy;  the  nice 
adjustment  of  tho  movements  of  tho  lins  of  the 
pickerel,  so  that  while  every  ray  seems  in  actioo 
the  fish  is  perfeeUy  stationary,  ronat  haTO  beca 
iiotici'<l  by  every  angler.  The  movements  of  Ml 
in  a  vertical  direction  are  greatly  assisted  Inr 
the  swimming  or  air  bladder,  wMdi,  thoo^ 
anatomically  a  rudimentary  long,  by  the  sir 
which  it  secretes  enables  tho  fishes  tliat  have  it 
to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  by  compression  or 
extension  excn-ised  by  the  ribs;  it  is  placed  in 
the  abdomen,  under  tho  spine,  and  oommnni- 
cntes  often  with  the  cesoph^us  or  stomach ;  the 
air  is  a  pmduct  of  secretion,  and  ita  oontainiag 
reservoir  is  sometimes  a  rfmt  sao;  ItiBoAsn 
wanting  in  sonic  species  of  a  genns  when  others 
possess  it,  and  is  generally  veiy  small  or  ^issBt 
in  ground  fish,  fDoh  M  Aatoa  Mid  tmbola;  ift 
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very  innch  a  pnltnonary  mo.  The  muscles  of 
fish  aro  gcuurully  pale  aud  comparatively  soft, 
divided  into  parallel  layers  by  aponeurotic  lami- 
oa;  the  flft^or  and  odor  ere  Yery  diffierent  Sewa 
those  of  fleeb,  tnd  the  gsses  of  deeomiwMtioa 
are  much  more  fetid.  Some  fish  have  a  singular 
^iporatua  bj  which  they  Adhere  to  other 
bodice,  aaimete  or  insnimate ;  Id  tbe  remora, 

of  the  gQDvaeeheneis^theTP  i>  aflattonoddisk  on 
tlio  lop  of  the  head,  composed  of  movable  airti- 
laginous  plates,  by  which  it  fixes  itself  to  stones  or 
tbe  bodies  of  other  fishes;  in  the  lump  tisli  and 
other  diaeoholi,  the  TentraJa  are  arranged  to  act 
ai  suckers  for  attiflhhig  them  to  various  sub- 
staoces ;  the  lamprey  eel  {petromyzon)  also  at- 
taches itself  by  the  mouth  to  stones  and  fi:jhc3. 
Referring  tlie  reader  to  Comparative  Anatomy 
for  detoUa  on  the  nervooa  system,  the  organs 
of  Mose,  tlie  eadea,  ani  the  digetrtive  apparatus, 
only  general  points  of  interest  need  be  men- 
tiooed  here.  The  cavity  of  the  skull  is  very 
small  oompttred  to  the  sise  of  the  body,  and  the 
brain  is  far  from  fillinp:  it,  a  consideriible  space 
being  occapied  by  a  spongy  fatty  substance ;  the 
lobes  are  placed  one  behind  the  otiier  in  the  fol- 
lowtn;;:  order  from  before  backward :  olfactory 
or  lobes  of  smell,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
optic  or  lobes  of  vision,  and  tbe  cerebellum. 
From  the  scaly  covering  of  their  skin,  tbe  sense 
of  tench  must  bo  obtuse,  and  the  lips  aro  their 
only  prehensile  and  principal  tactile  organs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  barbels  and  other  append- 
mm  above  allnded  to.  The  oomeous,  slightly 
movable,  and  often  tooth-armed  tongue  receives 
bat  few  nerves,  and  cannot  be  the  seat  of  any 
isaae  worthy  of  the  name  of  taste;  and  more- 
ovcr.llio  food  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
mouth  fur  any  exercise  of  this  sense.  The  olfac- 
tory apparatus  is  more  complicated,  butitistraT- 
en»ed  neitl-.f-r  air  nor  the  water  used  in  res- 
piration ;  the  nakal  cavities  du  not  communicate 
with  the  mouth.  The  ear,  almost  always  en 
tinly  within  the  oraninm,  on  the  atdea  of  the 
brain,  consists  essentially  of  a  vesUbtde  and  8 
leinicircular  canals,  which  receive  the  vibra- 
tious  of  the  integuments  and  cranial  walls ;  there 
h  rarely  any  thing  that  can  be  calledeztemal  ear, 
dram,  or  tympanic  cavity;  loud,  «uddon,  and 
Strange  sounds  fHghten  fish,  as  the  experience  of 
every  fisherman  tells  him ;  in  ancient,  and  even 
in  modem  times,  they  have  been  taught  to  como 
t>sA  receive  food  at  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  or  the 
pronnnciation  of  net  names.  The  eyes  have  nei- 
ther trne  lids  nor  laciiryraal  apparatus;  the  puj)!! 
is  largo  aud  peruiaucntly  open,  the  lens  is  spheri- 
cal, and  the  flat  cornea  is  covered  by  the  skin. 
Fish  are  very  voraoioas,  most  of  them  living 
on  afdmal  food,  and  swallowing  indiserimbiatcly 
any  thing  of  this  kind  which  comes  in  their 
wigr;  some  genera,  like  the  lamprey  eels,  live 
upon  the  Juioea  of  other  flab,  and  the  mooth  ia 
provided  with  circular  cartilages,  flesliy  disks, 
teeth,  and  a  pii»tuu-Uke  tongue,  whicii  enable 
them  to  adhere  to  any  surface.  The  intestinal 
osoal  is  abort  and  rimplei  and  dlgcatioii  is  nqp> 


idly  performed,  and  thmr  intffeaae  in  rixe  to 

rcrjiaikably  nltecffd  by  Uie  nature  and  nbun- 
dauce  of  their  food  ;  tiieir  limit  a^  to  size  aud 
tlie  natural  duration  of  life  are  very  little  known 
in  the  great  majority  of  species.— The  blood  of 
Ushes  \i  red,  and  the  globules  are  elUptical  and 
of  considerable  size.  The  heart  is  placed  under 
the  throat  in  a  cavity  separated  &om  the  abdo* 
men  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  proteeted  by  the 
pharyngeal  bone^  above,  the  branchial  arches 
on  tliu  sid^  and  generally  by  the  ticapular  arch 
behind ;  it  consists  of  a  venous  sinus,  auricle, ven» 
tricle,  and  bulb ;  all  these  cavities  circulate  ve- 
nous blood,  and  therefore  physiologically  corre- 
spond to  the  right  side  of  the  mammalian  heart, 
triough  Owen  says  that  the  heart  of  fishes  with 
tho  muiicular  branchial  artery  is  the  truo  hornet 
logue  of  the  left  auricle,  ventricle,  and  aorta  of 
higher  vertebrateSi  traoing  the  oomplioation  of 
the  organ  syntbetieaHy;  tne  aaricle  and  ventrl- 
clo,  however,  aro  alone  proper  to  the  heart  it- 
self^ the  sinus  being  the  termination  of  the 
▼enona  system,  and  the  bulb  an  addition  to  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  The^ijioompartment'*,  there- 
fore, aro  not  like  tiie  4  divisions  of  the  human 
heart,  but  succeed  each  other  in  a  linear  eeriest 
Tho  circulation  is  double,  that  of  the  system  at 
largo  and  that  of  tho  branohiso  being  complete 
ajid  di.^tinct,  and  there  is  also  an  abdominal 
circulation  terminating  at  the  liver ;  the  peculiar 
character  is  that  the  branchial  circulation  alone 
is  provided  with  a  propelling  cjivity  or  heart, 
the  branchial  veins  olianging  into  arteries  with- 
out any  intermediate  left  anriole  and  ventrieleu 
The  venous  sinus  re<'i  i\  «-'s  (lie  blotnl  from  the 
geoeral  system,  i^r  the  manner  of  ven»  cava) ; 
ft  is  notttsnaDy  sitnated  within  the  perkardfmB. 
Tho  auricle,  when  distended,  \%  larger  in  pn>por- 
tion  to  Uie  ventricle  th^  in  tho  higher  verto- 
britw;  its  walls  are  membranoiLs,  with  tliia 
muscular  fawirnli.  and  ita  simple  cavity  com- 
municates with  liio  ventricle  by  a  single  open- 
ing guarded  by  free  semilunar  valves,  2  to  4  in 
number.  The  ventricle,  nraally  a  4-8)de<i  pyra> 
mid,  is  very  mnscular,  and  Ita  Bbrea  we  redder 
than  those  of  any  oth'  r  ]  ;\rt  of  the  eystem  ;  its 
cavity  ia  simple,  Uie  auricular  valve  |»»oerally  free 
and  without  <diordm  teodlness,  and  ita  opening 
into  tho  provided  with  2  or  4  semilunar 
valves.  The  contractile  buUms  arteriotut  is  pro- 
Tided  in  the  ganoids  and  plagimtomes  with  sev- 
eral rows  of  valves,  and  its  muscular  walkare  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  ventricle.  The  immediate 
force  of  tbe  heart's  action  is  applie<l  through 
tho  continuation  of  tho  bulb  into  the  branchial 
artery,  which  is  generally  short,  and  is  divided 
into  lateral  branches  going  to  the  gill« ;  the 
blood,  whiobhas  beoome  arterialized  by  ita  sub- 
Jeotion  to  tbe  idr  eontained  in  the  respired 
water,  is  carried  along  the  r.  fuming  vessels 
into  the  branchial  veins,  the  analogues  of  tbe 
pulmonary  veins  of  man;  tiw  4  on  eaeb  side 
form  the  aortic  circle  from  which  tho  puro 
blood  is  sent  over  the  system  throngh  the 
carotids  and  the  aorta  and  ita  branches ;  the 
Uood  of  the  ehylopoietio  Tiaoeim  pMsea  thcoogb 
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Uta  livor  before  entering  the  great  sinniL 
Thongh  all  tlie  Wood  passes  throngh  the  bran- 
chial apparatus,  it  traverses  the  heart  but  oace. 
— Resniration  is  effected  by  means  of  the  innu- 
nerable  vascalar  lamella)  and  tufts  attach^  to 
the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arches ;  these 
are  generally  4  on  each  side,  e.ni  !i  i  iiii]k)m  (t  o( 
2  rows  of  fringes ;  in  most  cartllogiuous  Ushes 
tber*  «Fe  8,  wai  In  the  lamprey  7 ;  in  the  liit 
fish  tliero  is  n  caiinl  from  tho  mouth  to  the  re- 
spiratory cavity,  resetubliag  a  trachea.  Fish 
oonsome  but  a  tmall  amoant  of  oxygen,  but 
some,  not  content  with  that  contained  in  the 
vster,  come  to  the  surface  occaKionolly  to 
twallow  air;  they  perish  soon  out  of  water  in 
proyvortinn  to  the  qulcknc's  with  which  the  gills 
Dt'cofiie  drv,  usphyxia  bcii)g  produced  not  by 
the  want  of  oxygen  directly,  but  because  the 
blood  cannot  dronlate  in  tbem  properly  anless 
toitalned  and  kept  soft  bj  inter.  Thcmgh  ftsh 
uce  little'  1i  at,  some  possess  tho  singular 
ty  of  generating  and  discharging  electricity, 
M  bas  been  deseribed  in  tbe  artleiat  Eil,  tnd 
EkBOTBic  FisnKS. — Fish  roprodoce  by  mean-  of 
•ggs,  the  number  of  which  in  some  8|)ecies 
itnounts  to  hundreds  of  thoonnds;  tbew  bave 
generally  only  a  mucilaginous  envelope,  and  are 
fecundated  after  being  laid;  a  few  oiyoy  sexual 
congress,  mbA  in  ovoviviparons  and  viviparous, 
but  the  yonng  are  almost  always  left  to  them- 
selves as  soon  as  born.  It  is  owing  to  the 
simultaneous  development  of  great  numbers 
of  eggs  deported  in  tbe  same  locality,  and  to 
tho  instinet  poswiMd  by  wrnie  apedes  to  keep 
in  company,  that  fish  occur  in  what  are  cnllea 
banks  and  schools ;  those  scliools,  coronoscd  of 
individuals  kept  together  only  by  rfnrikrity  of 
food  and  habits,  and  in  which  each  one  looks 
out  for  himself  without  r^rd  to  the  wants  uf 
the  restf  mako  long  migrations  from  the  sea  to 
the  river*  nnd  l»ick  atrnin,  nui]  from  one  favnrite 
locality  to  another.  At  the  lirae  of  laying  tho 
eggs,  the  migrating  species  generally  approach 
the  shores,  and  ascend  rivers,  often  coming 
thousands  of  miles ;  year  after  year,  at  the  same 
season,  tho  fish  apjK'ar  in  inlmen^^■  mimbers, 
Tbe  migrations  of  the  berriius,  salmon,  shad, 
Bmelt,n«o1cere1,  Aa,affordw«lf  known  instanoea 
of  these  phenomena.  All  fishes  are  of  (Vt<^tinrt: 
•ex.  Tbe  testes  vary  mnch  iafwm  in  the  ossoous 
^ahM,  and  are  remarkable  tar  tbeir  enormous 
development  in  tho  breeding  ^ca^fm,  wlit  n  they 
are  called  milt  or  soft  ru<!.  1  iiu  ovaries  m  most 
osseons  fishes  are  2  elongated  sacs,  closed  an- 
teriorly, and  produced  posteriorly  into  short, 
straight,  and  wide  oviducts,  w^bich  coalesce 
before  reaching  the  cloaca;  tbe  greatly  devel- 
oped ova  are  colled  tbe  roe.  There  are  several 
intereating  points  In  oonneeHon  wftb  the  devd- 

cprnent  fj-hc-^,  Avliirli  ViC-  better  intro- 
daced  here  than  in  special  articles.  In  most 
Hahea  it  has  baen  already  stated  that  the  aandii- 
iion  of  the  ova  or  roe  precedes  fecundation,  and 
that  in  a  few  (tbe  sharks  and  rays  especially)  the 
ofa  an  ftcwndaled  baAm  axdnsion ;  when  the 
ambiyaiilD  HMmbiwei  oootraat  oo  adheaiga  to 


tba  vlariiia  walls,  the  fiab  la  aallad  OTOTiv1|iai> 

rons,  and  in  such  the  embryo  e-^r^n pes  from  the 
before  it  quits  the  parent,  wtulu  in  the  ovipora 
the  ovum  is  expelled  while  the  embryo  is  coO* 
Uuned  in  it ;  when  adhesion  takes  place  by  vas- 
onlar  interlacements,  the  species  is  said  to  be 
viviparous;  tlie  great  difference  between  vivi- 
parous fiahesand  mammals  is,  that  in  tbe  former 
the  mptnre  oftho  membranes  takes  piaee  long 
before  birth,  while  in  the  latt^-r  this  occurs  at 
the  niometa  of  exclutiiun.  The  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  the  milt  and  roe  is  not  compadbie 
with  a  firm  bony  cavity  such  as  wonld  bo  formed 
by  ribs  and  sternum ;  this  explaina  the  |>liy.>iolo- 
gical  reason  for  their  free  or  floating  ribs.  At  tbe 
approach  of  the  breeding  season  the  colors  be- 
come brilliant,  as  is  familiarly  seen  in  tbe  bright 
red  throat  of  tlie  male  stickleback  ;  the  female 
seeks  to  deposit  her  ^gs  in  sboal  water,  whera 
the  heat  and  light  oftho  ann  maj  bring  then 
to  iii.it  ;  l  it  y,  and  the  mule  follows  clo-ie  to  dlfTuse 
tlie  fecundating  milt  over  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  aoma  fiahea  deposit  their  e;^  in 
species  of  nests,  as  the  stickleback,  breaia  {po- 
moti$\and  lamprey;  Arutotle  mtiiti>>n2>  a  fish 
of  tbe  HeditarraDean,  a  apacie*  of  gobitu,  as 
making  a  nest  of  sea  weeds  and  depositing  the 
spawn  in  it,  tlio  male  keeping  guard  over  the 
female  and  her  young ;  the  hassars,  sUuroid 
fishes  of  Demerara  {callichthyt)^  make  nests  of 
grass  and  leaves,  and  both  sexes  giinrd  the  eggs 
and  yonng;  the  toad  fish  (hutriuhnx)  has  been 
observed  on  tbe  south  shore  of  Long  island 
lying  conoealed  in  deep  holes  protect  irtg  its 
young,  wliicli  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
means  of  the  yolk  sac.   Another  kind  of  incu- 
bation is  fiMtnd  in  tbe  |ripo  fish  {»ffngnatkwt\  in 
which  the  ova  are  translerred  from  the  female 
to  a  kind  of  marsupuil  pouch  under  the  tail  of 
tbe  male,  1>eing  fecundated  during  this  process, 
and  the  cavity  closing  pver  them;  when  t!>» 
young  are  hutched  they  follow  the  male,  mux 
return  into  the  pouch  at  the  approach  of  danger ; 
the  male  k^pocai^pm  baa  a  aimilar  solnal^ 
dominal  marsupial  ponofa.  In  some  ^^ecies 
bagr6,a  siluroid  fish  from  tbe  rivers  of  Surinam, 
the  females  carry  tbeir  eggs  in  tbe  mouth,  6how« 
ing  the  young  in  iraorioos  stagea  of  deTeJopoBeait 
fVMTi  to  tfio  fish  recently  fm'ched;  eggs  of  S 
dititinct  species  have  been  found  in  tho  nioutb 
of  a  single  individval.  In  the  aapredo^  or 
trompediM,  tho  eggs  are  attached  by  |k^11c1o« 
suraiounted  by  cups  to  the  under  sido  of  tLe 
abdomen  as  far  forward  as  the  mouth,  on  the 
sides  to  tho  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  as  £u* 
as  the  roidale  of  the  tail ;  after  tlio  eggs  are 
hatched  the  i>cdicles  are  absorbed.  Vivi|>aroQS 
fishes  may  be  divided  into  S  groopa:  tbe  fimt 
Indndes  tiiose  in  wbieh  the  geatanon  is  almoit 
wholly  ovarian,  as  in  em7tiot<>ca^  anuhl.cpj',  7/hr.- 
niuj^&o.;  tbe  second  those  iu  which  the  ea 
aotan  the  OTidnct  before  the  development  ef 
the  embryo  begins,  ns  in  the  plagiosfonit*^. 
Prof.  J.  Wyman  ( "  Proceedings  of  the  i>a>ioa 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  vols.  v.  and  vi.)  has 
dBsoribedtbedevalopmantofaaaMvs  Qtumu, 
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in  which  he  found  the  OTaiian  esgs  free  in  a  di»> 
tioot  closed  bac,  as  the  memniMiMi  orma  is  in 
tiie  Graafian  Terfde;  tbe  emhryoe  varied  In 

length  from  *.  to  2|  inches;  in  the  former  the 
yolk  bag  was  attached,  in  the  latter  it  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  foetii^s  had  escaped  into  the 
ovidact;  here  the  gestatkm  is  carried  on  nearly 
to  its  completion  in  the  ovisac,  whidi  beoomes 
vasciiliir,  and  by  its  npi)ositjon  with  the  papillto 
of  the  yolk  sac  carries  on  the  functions  of  reii- 
plratton  and  natrition ;  though  the  most  recent 
researches  to  prove  that  the  fecundating 
fluid  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  ovura^ 
and  perliajw  outers  its  sub-stance,  the  sorromid- 
ing  membrane  in  anablepa  would  tend  to  prc- 
Tent  any  such  entrance.  In  the  mhMoemda 
of  California  the  modo  of  dcvclopmort  is  similar; 
in  £.  Ihieata  Mr.  GirurJ  found  young  3  inclies 
long  and  1  inch  deep ;  in  anotlier  genus  of  the 

froup  (holeoHottu)  ho  detected  as  manjr  aa 
9  young  abont  an  Inch  long^i  irbich  liad 
evidently  nccntly  o<?pnped  from  the  e|^  shell ; 
the  ovarian  ge^tuiion  here  is  somewhat  different 
firom  that  in  anablep$,  as  the  yooDgova  are  seen 
between  the  dividing  membnmee  of  the  ovaiy 
while  the  fcetnses  are  in  coui'M  of  development 
in  the  (Ti-neral  cavity  of  tlio  or;riin  ;  it  is  not  de- 
termined whether  their  ova  leave  the  ovisac 
before  or  after  impregnation.  Many  species  of 
gadida^  M  the  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and 
American  hake,  have  been  found  to  have  A  vi- 
viparous reproduction,  the  embryos  l)t'ing  devel- 
<^dwitbiu  tlie  ovary,  tltun  eoiitinning  the  sup- 
position of  many  intelligent  fishermen.  In  the 
blenny  {toarem  an/7?/i7?ari/i)  the  ovarian  bii;^  of 
the  mature  epgs  has  been  lonnd  to  be  a  double 
eac,  having,  however,  a  di>.k  of  con«iderablo 
size  uncovered  at  the  upper  part,  wliere  the 
apermatozoa  may  come  in  contact  witli  the  yolk 
lueiiibr.-'.ne ;  this  condition  has  heen  also  found 
in  sskiile-i  and  tortoises,  and  probably  exists  in 
all  vertebrates.  Internal  impregnation  is  very 
general  in  tite  plagioatomea,  and,  as  this  iamore 
certain  than  tbe  tn^scriminale  apawnini;  of 
roininon  fishes,  the  eggs  are  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  of  larger  size,  as  in  birds ;  the  egg  in  its 
peangetlmragh  the  oviduct  leoelves  a  dense 
corneous  covering,  so  that  Ae  eaaaa  reaemble 
oblong  flattened  jnllowa,  often  with  long  ten* 
drils  at  the  corners,  in  which  tlio  embryo  is 
snugly  Coiled  up ;  they  become  attaclied  to 
objects  floating  near  the  surface,  and  are  there 
developed  by  the  influence  of  solar  light  and 
heat;  from  the  researches  of  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
it  I  [  irs  that  in  the  skates  the  cpprs  arc  fecun- 
dated in  the  ovary,  and  that  the  egg  case  is 
formed  in  advance  to  receive  it  aa  itdesocnds. 
From  these  and  other  Ftrnctnral  pemliaritics 
Prof.  Agassiz  has  separated  the  chimairne, 
sharks,  and  rays  from  fishes  proper,  and  clc- 
Tated  tbem  into  a  olaaa,  tbe  aelacbiana.  Many 
Acta  go  to  diow  that  mnea  tradergo  a  kind  m 
tQefnmorphosis  as  well  as  inserts.  Aui^nst 
MQller  has  proved  tliat  the  2  genera  hitherto 
considered  ehara<>teristic  of  the  cyclowtome 
ilabes  are  reaUy  different  atagoa  of  tbe  eanie 


animal ;  he  has  raised  ammoeeUa  from  the  egg 
of  jH^romfff^  and  watobed  tbe  cbaoge  oi  tbe 
fortner  into  the  latter  genus. — The  usool  mode 

of  impregnation  in  osseous  fishes,  so  analogoua 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  fertilizing  pollen  ia 
brought  in  contact  with  the  stigmnta  of  flowers, 
natnrally  aogneted  tbe  idea  <^  artific'uU  imprag* 
nation  ^  andthia  haa  Yma  aneeiMwfally  practiaea 
in  Europe  l)oth  by  naturalists  for  purposes  of 
Uio  titudy  of  embryology,  and  by  ti»h  br«odeni 
on  a  large  scale  as  a  profitable  branch  of  ia* 
dustry.  Tbe  operation  for  obtaining  the  ova 
and  milt  consi^s  simply  in  pressing  the  body  of 
the  tlsii  from  the  1.  i !  t  oward  the  tail,  and  in 
collecting  the  excluded  particles  in  a  common 
vessel ;  the  contcota  areoooaaionally  put  in  mo- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  the  growtli  of  puru-sitee 
upon  the  epgs,  whicli  are  very  sure  to  destroy 
them  ;  a  low  temperature  and  even  de-iccntion 
is  not  neoesaarily  fatal,  so  that  many  kinds  in  a 
neariy  matora  atat*  may  be  transported  for  con- 
siderable distances;  it  lias  been  estimated  thnt 
a  million  of  trout  may  be  rused  in  this  way  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $200.  The  disappeanuice  of 
salmon  from  many  looalitiea,  and  the  aoaroity 
of  tront,  both  of  whioh  era  in  demand  at  Iiif^ 
prices,  shonUl  lead  pisciculturists  to  propagate 
artitieially  these  and  other  valuable  tiili ;  it  haa 
been  practised  extensively  in  France  and  Soot- 
land,  and  the  shod  and  alewife  luive  been  ex> 
perimcntally  raised  in  the  United  States  on  a 
small  scale.  Fish  readily  adapt  tliemselves  to 
new  localities,  Injth  marine  and  fresli-water 
species;  pickerel  were  easily  introduced  into 
the  ponds  of  Berkshire  CO.,  Mass^  and  the  great 
])ike  of  the  northern  lakes  has  been  transplanted 
to  tlio  Connecticut;  the  salt-water  smell  lives 
in  Jamaica  and  other  ponds  iu  MatimicUusetts; 
and  the  tautog  has  found  a  new  homo  in  Ma—F 
chosetts  bay.  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The  expense 
ia  triflin$r,  the  knowle^lge  required  small,  and  the 
labor  slii^'lit,  of  raising  and  introdiiciujj  new 
apeciee  of  fish ;  but  the  advantages  in  a  pecu- 
niary and  sanitary  point  of  view  are  very  great. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  meat,  legislatures  and  individuals  will 
soon  see  the  importance  of  giving  qx-cial  atten- 
tion to  tbia  new  indostrisl  parsoit,  and  place 
piseicnltore  by  tlie  side  of  agrienltare  and  bor> 
ticulturo  as  nn  element  of  national  prosperity. 
To  say  notliiiig  of  foreign  fish,  such  as  the  turbot 
and  the  sole,  wbAoh  trnght  be  adTsntageooaly 
introduced,  there  are  many  native  b|mb^  of 
great  value  which  are  not  appreciated  here; 
fish  Idghly  prized  in  Europe  are  not  thought 
edible  in  New  England;  even  our  despised 
skates  would  be  considered  worth  attention  in 
the  old  world.  Ma-ssachusetts  is  annually  a 
loser  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  through 
imtoimded  prejudices  against  snch  fish  us  the 
pollook  and  whiting;  it  is  only  within  a  few 
yean  tiMt  tbe  bine  fish,  long  considered  a 
delirnPT  in  New  York,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
in  the  lioston  market;  in  like  manner,  the 
pollock,  whioh  along  the  shore  of  Coimc^ciicut 
iolla  lior  ft  or  S  centa  a  poond.  in  Mnwarhnsetta 
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is  considered  fit  only  for  man'nring  land  or  for 
griti<Hii^  up  into  mackerel  bait.  In  various 
porta  of  tho  Union  situ il  ir  prejudices  deprive 
the  people  of  abunUant  aad  irholeaome  article 
of  rood. — In  moat  &ahea  th»  jwxog  vrhea  hatdf 
ed  f\ro  !<'f>  t  n  shift  for  tli'^Tn>io]veii,  aod  of  course 
the  preatt-T  nunilier  are  dcvx>ured  by  larger  fish, 
aquatic  birds,  und  reptiles  ;  many  species  devour 
•Mh  other ;  small  mackerel  are  often  found  in 
tiw  itomtelii  of  lariger  Indlvidiiab,  when  th^ 
are  abundant  ;  bo  that  with  all  their  fecundity 
the  c\m9  of  fishes  does  not  multiply  beyond  tho 
limits  i*et  by  niiture.  Though  fish  are  cold- 
blooded, and  th«  watery  element  is  kts  affected 
hy  sodden  changes  of  temperaVira  tiiaa  the 
there  nro  extorujj  circuujstiinres  which  limit 
their  Utstribution  both  in  depth  and  extent  of 
surface.  The  difference  in  density  and  chem- 
ical oonstitDtion  of  salt  and  fresli  water  draws  tlie 
line  between  the  marine  and  tho  fluviutile  fannie ; 
"below  a  certain  depth,  probalily  not  far  from 
120  fathoms,  tb«  absence  of  light  and  the  in- 
crease of  pranors  would  prove  an  insurmount^ 
able  barrier  to  most  of  tho  okss.  Though  ti  ;^  rtn" 
able  to  resist  extreme  cold,  and  to  re;iniu  viUii- 
ity  after  liuving  been  apparonlly  frozen,  tiio 
aTorage  of  cold  has  an  important  influence  on 
fhair  geo^phiod  distribatioo ;  the  aTerafe 
temperature  of  the  water  for  t!  .?  year  has  been 
usually  taken  as  the  regulator  ui  this  distribu- 
tion, but  Dana  has  shown  that  the  line  of  tem- 
perature establiahed  by  the  avenge  of  the  SO 
odldest  days  in  the  year  gives  the  doe  to  the 
limits  of  the  nmrino  faunro.  A  few  arctic  ppe- 
cies  nro  tho  same  iu  Aiuertca  and  £ur()[)e,  nn- 
gratiug  southward  from  the  same  northern  cen- 
tre I  but  beloir  this  region  the  marine  fauna  of 
Aneriea  is  essentially  tropical,  and  that  of  Eu- 
rope essentially  tem[>erste.  In  tho  Atlantic  t! u 
xones  of  temperature  are  remarkably  modified 
hj  the  arctic,  Onlf  stream,  and  Afrleaii  oar- 
rents;  on  the  American  side  the  temperate  zone 
extends  only  from  t'a{>e  Ccxl  to  Cai>e  llattenis, 
aboot  10  degrees  of  latitude,  wiiile  on  tlie  east- 
ern it  extends  from  the  Swedish  const  to  the 
Oape  Yerd  ialands,  nearly  5  times  as  many  de- 
grees; while  the  tropical  zone,  which  in  Ameri- 
ca extends  from  Cape  llatlenis  to  25'^  S.,  or  GO 
d^rees,  on  tho  other  side  embraces  only  about 
20  degrees  on  the  African  Guinea  coast.  As  a 
ftw  instances  of  local  distrilnition,  in  contradie- 
tinotion  to  the  cosmopolitan  scoinberoids  and 
cyprinoids,  may  be  lueittioned  the  American 
oottoids  and  goniodonta,  the  Mediterranean 
^aroids,  the  toopical  sciMOoidi^  tgvommt- 
pmuut^  and  mullets;  the  plmir^iMcHM  of  the 
temperate  rej^ions ;  tho  tropical  fresh-water 
eharacini  of  America  and  Africa;  tho  true 
■elmons  of  arctic  and  cold  re^^ons;  and  tho 
marine  labroids,  and  fresh-water  chromids. 
SfUmating  the  number  of  vertebrates  at  20,- 
000,  the  number  of  living  .species  of  fish  may 
be  set  down  at  10,000,  of  which  more  than 
6,<KM)  Te  described.— Of  all  the  vertcbrata,  fish- 
es are  by  far  the  most  nnmcron.s  and  v  itlt  ly 
distributed  in  the  earth's  strata;  their  remauas 


are  found  from  the  silnrian  to  tho  tcrtlnry  for- 
mation-*,  and  arc  of  great  aid  in  determining 
the  cliunfjes  of  tho  surface  of  our  planet  during 
suoceasive  and  long  geological  periods.  Tho 
flnt  great  seologioiu  mvision,  the  primary  age, 
comprises  the  l»^wcr  nnd  tipper  silnrian  and  the 
devonian  ;  during  this  there  were  no  air- breath- 
ing animals,  and  fishes  were  the  lords  of  crea« 
tton ;  it  has,  tiiereforCi  been  very  proporbr  calU 
ed  the  "reign  of  flahes.**  Pko£  Agateix,  m  bia 
I^tchrrcJus  titir  lei  pouiont  foniU*  (1833-'48), 
kid  thi)  foundation  of  fossil  ichthyology  ;  1,000 
species  are  deserll>ed  in  tlie  most  comiilcte  and 
aeientifio  manner,  with  M|ierb  illnstmliona.  Be 
divides  fo«^  flmea,  as  be  afterward  did  the  re- 
cent ones,  into  4  orders,  according  to  the  form 
and  structure  of  their  scales ;  these  orders,  ga- 
noids, ptacoidA,  ctenoids,  and  cycloids,  liave 
been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Co(K« 

PAJUTITB  AXATOMT  (vol.  V.  p.  6CH).  ThfCe 
fourths  of  all  known  fos.sil  fishes  bviuiii?  to  the 
cteuoids  and  cydoida,  which  occur  in  all  forma- 
tions from  the  chalk  upwonl;  tl>e  remaining 
ftjurth  belong  chielly  to  tho  ganoid'*  (with  en- 
amelled Rcales  like  tho  garjiike  and  sturgeon) 
nnd  the  placoids  (like  sharks  and  rays),  and  ex- 
tend through  all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  but  are 
most  noneroos  in  the  coal,  Jura^ic^  chalk,  and 
tertiary  forrrmtions ;  no  fijj»  with  ctenoid  scales 
(like  the  perch)  or  cycloid  (like  tho  cod)  is 
found  below  the  chalk.  The  forms  of  the  ear- 
lier fisbee  were  maoT*  of  them  very  strange; 
the  pectorals  were  email  and  always  in  advance 
of  the  ventrals;  above  the  chalk,  the  veutrals 
begin  to  apjiroaeh  nearer  the  head;  they  wore 
not  so  fully  developed  as  OUT  fishes,  but  seem 
to  have  been,  like  the  sturgeon,  anested  in  tbeir 
development.  During  this  epoch  the  sea  cov- 
>  red  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  globe,  and  all  Jin- 
imals  whoso  remains  have  been  preser\-ed  were 
withont  eKOeption  aquatic,  breathing  by  gills; 
tho  climate  must  have  been  uniform  ;  the  drv 
land  hiul  not  apiK>ared  above  tlie  waters,  and  aU 
creation  was  as  silent  as  in  mid  ocean. — For 
tho  systematic  classification  of  iinhes,  and  the 
history  of  the  sdence,  see  Ichthtolooy. 

FISIIKILL,  ft  township  of  Dutchess  CO.,  X.  Y., 
opposite  Newburg,  on  th«  Hudson  river,  and 
intersected  by  tho  JIudse>n  Kiver  railroad  ;  ix)p. 
in  1826,  8,7m.  It  has  a  villMe  of  the  same 
name  sitoated aboot  5  ro.  teom  fbe  Hodaon  ona 
small  stream  called  Fi^hkill  creek,  and  contain- 
ing 4  or  5  churches,  an  acailemy,  2  new»pn})cr 
offices,  and  a  bank. — Fishkill  IIandino  is  ^itn- 
ated  on  the  Uadwo.  river,  at  the  moatk  of  Fish' 
Itfli  creek,  and  on  the  line  of  tlie  Hi^son  River 
railroad;  pf)p.  in  185^5,  ]  ion.  It  contains  sev- 
eral ohurones,  10  or  12  etores,  an  iron  foundery, 
a  machine  shop,  and  a  ftw  flwtoriea.  A  feny 
connects  it  with  Newbury. 

FISK,  PiisT,  an  American  missionary,  bom 
ill  Slielburne,  Mass.,  June  24,  17H:2,  d;ed"in  Bey- 
root,  ^yria,  Oct.  2^,  1825.  IIo  w.is  graduated 
at  Middlebnry  college  in  1814,  stiidie<l  theolo»ar 
n*  Andoror,  nnd  sailed  as  a  mis-'innary  for  Pid- 
eaUuew  l^ov.  3,  1819.   On  reaching  biuyma  he 
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eii;!a2:ril  in  tlio  stndj  of  tho  eastern  lanptififreg, 
and  aoijiL  went  to  8do  to  stady  niod«rn  Greek ; 
but  03  that  island  was  desolated  by  th*  Torin 
in  18S1,  be  weak  to  £eypl|  and  tbeuM  aeroM 
the  desert  |o  Judna,  Timing  YcriomfdaMa,  per- 
fecting; lilmself  in  his  stadiois  nnd  preaching,  till 
the  tiuie  of  his  death.  When  overtaken  by  bis 
last  illness  he  was  Josk  eompktiBg  an  BngHrii 
and  Arabic  dictionary. 

FISK,  WiLBFK,  D.D.,  an  American  der^- 
nanand  e*liiwitor,  born  in  l^rattleborough,  \t., 
Aug.  SI,  1793,  died  Feb.  22,  1880.  He  passed 
Ins  aorly  yoath  in  deealtory  reading,  and  it 
•Wfw  not  until  lie  was  in  his  ITtli  year  that  tho 
advnritnfres  of  a  scliool  were  opened  to  him. 
In  180H  he  went  to  a  grammar  pclmol  at  Poach- 
am,  where  bo  made  rapid  progress  in  bis  stud- 
1m,  and  in  181S  ha  antered  the  Kjphomore  class 
in  the  university  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 
The  war  with  England  iuterruptiog  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  institation,  and  finally  resulting 
In  tiie  occupax>cy  of  the  coUege  bnilalng  by  the 
n.  8.  troops,  ha  entered  Brawn  nniverri^  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  ■vvhcro  he  was  graduatcnl  in 
1816.  Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  ofBce 
af  the  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  of  Lyndon,  and  com- 
naoeed  the  study  of  law,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  long  pursue.  It  being  necessary  for 
him  in  consequence  of  the  expense  which  his 
coUegiato  course  had  involved  to  seek  at  once 
Bome  profitable  employment,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  tlie  president  of  Brown  university 
he  l>ecanjo  a  private  tutor  in  the  farally  of  Col. 
Ridpely,  near  Baltimore,  M  I  "While  thns  en- 
gaged be  resolved  upon  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ohorch.  His  first 
iq)pointment  was  Craftsbury  circuit,  where  ho 
labored  2  years.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to 
Charlcstown,  Mas*.  His  labors  in  tliis  field 
were  too  great  for  bis  feeble  coostitutionf  and 
he  snnle  nnder  tham  daring  the  seoood  year, 
and  was  placed  on  tho  ^nporannuatcd  list.  In 
1824  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  ^neral  oonfer- 
encc,  and  was  chosen  to  write  the  addrev 
to  the  British  oonHannMe.  At  the  ensntDg 
Msiioa  of  the  anonal  oooferenee  he  waa  roeog^ 
llized  as  tho  ])rinpipal  of  the  Wesleyan  academy 
at  Wilbrabaiii,  an  institution  which  bad  already 
voder  bis  auspices  risen  to  oonsideraUe  ami' 
nence.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  eon* 
ferenco  of  1828,  and  was  by  that  body  elected 
bishop  of  tho  Canada  conference,  which  he  de- 
elinea.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  woa  eleeted  i»resident  of  Lagrange  college, 
and  also  professor  iu  tho  university  of  Alahiuna, 
Theso  with  other  and  more  lucrative  offices  were 
tendero<l  him,  but  such  was  hisdesire  to  advance 
the  canse  of  education  in  the  Metiiodist  oharcb, 
partieQlariy  in  Kew  Englaod,  that  ha  dedined 
them  all  and  eontinned  at  his  post  until  1880, 
when  be  was  elected  president  of  the  Wi^leyan 
university  at  Middletown,  Oonn.,  which  under 
ilia  charge  became  exoeedin^j  popobNT.  Atlbo 
general  oonflmnoecf  1888  nu  appeals  In  behalf 
of  Indian  missions  resulted  in  the  organi^a'inn 
of  the  (hegon  mission.  Bat  bis  labors  had  now 
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seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  ho  conse- 
qoeotiy  uuide  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  l&ao-'d, 
•ad  eaiibodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
a  volume  of  "  Travels  in  Enrape."  During  his 
absence  tho  general  conference  eleeted  him  to 
the  office  of  bishop  of  the  Methodi-t  Episcopal 
church,  which  after  deliberation  he  dcctined. 

FIStULA,  an  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  narroir 
canal,  more  or  less  deej)  and  sinnons,  lined  by 
a  pale  false  mucous  mombraiu',  in<loli-iit  ami  in- 
disposed to  heal,  kei)t  uj)  by  some  Kk  al  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  soti  parts  or  bones,  or 
by  the  presence  of  aoma  foreign  irritating  bo<ly, 
and  leadin^r  or  not  to  a  snppnrntin<^  cavity. 
Til  ere  may  be  a  single  external  or  internal 
openiufT,  or  there  may  be  a  conununication  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  mocoaa,  serooa,  or 
synovial  cavity.  Bome  writers  rsatrlet  the 
term  fistula  to  such  of  the  above  lesions  ai  take 
their  origin  from  some  natural  cavity  or  ex- 
cretory duct,  while  those  commuuii  wiU» 
ah  ic  oases  and  eansed  by  focek^  bodies  or 
disease  of  the  bones  are  called  mtnlons  nlcets 
or  sinuses  ;  Itut  the  distinction  is  of  little  im- 
portance, 08  the  pathological  (x>ndition3  and 
the  priuciples  of  treatinient  are  the  same.  11a- 
tul»  arise  when  abscessea  are  not  thoroughly 
healed  from  the  bottom,  when  any  irritating 
substance  (as  a  ligature  or  a  ])iece  of  dead  bone) 
remains  in  the  tissues,  or  alter  wounds  of  ex- 
cretory ducts.  If  sui)ertioial  and  of  recent 
oripin,  fistuh-e  may  heal  of  themselves;  but  if 
deei)-seatcd  or  chronic,  they  penerully  require 
Bur;rical  interference.  They  are  usually  rather 
tcdiotia  and  annoying  than  dangerous ;  but 
when  large,  deep,  with  several  openings  uid 
profus?  crr^r''inr;r  \  they  may  produce  hectic 
fever  ami  lutu.  vsijaustion.  The  principles  of 
treatment  are,  to  remove  any  irritating  cause, 
as  a  piece  of  dead  l>one  or  foreign  body ;  to 
prarent  the  aeemnnlstion  of  matter,  by  coontsr 
openings,  if  necessary,  and  by  properly  direct- 
ed conipreHsiou ;  and  to  excite  adhesive  intlam- 
nation  by  pressure,  stimulating  injections  and 
appiicationa,  setons,  oaiisttc,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, inoision  of  the  ilstnia,  that  the  soft  parte 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  he.aliiifr  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wouud;  Uie  constitution 
should  also  be  6trengtliene<l  by  noOfMilag  diet 
and  tonic  medicines.  The  roost  oommon  rarie- 
ties  are  the  anal,  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  uri- 
nary fistuhe. — Anal  fistula  is  situated  by  the 
side  of  the  tphmeter  ani  mnsde,  and  is  difficult 
to  heal  both  cq  account  of  tiia  constant  mnsoa> 
lar  contractions  and  the  passage  of  fiecal  matter 
into  it.  There  may  be  on  opening  into  the  bowel 
internally  and  externally,  either  or  both;  ac- 
cording to  Brodie,  this  affection  always  b^ins  bv 
an  nkeratlonoBtheridecf  the  rectum  intowhish 
tlie  fsoal  matter  escapes,  causing  abscess  and 
consequent  fistula ;  but  in  .'>ome  cases  there  is 
no  opening  into  the  bowel,  tho  sinus  rciu  hin^' 
only  to  its  outer  coat;  this  afii'ection  is  fre4|uent- 
1y  a  prinJU  oom^icatfott  of  consomption.  The 
Mtnplo  and  efficient  remedy  for  this  tistula  is 
dtvisiun  of  the  waUs  from  the  iuterual  oi)ening 
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to  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  mosooUr  contno- 
tfoDt;  after fhis  opmrtfon  the  lotrodnetkm  <^ 

lint  .il!nw3  the  wound  to  hcnl  by  pranulation 
ftt>m  thu  Imttoni.  This  affection  is  considerft- 
b]j  more  cotnnion  in  moles  than  in  fimnlBtj 
LMhryroolflsiQla  is  situated  at  the  inaer  comer 
of  the  eje,  and  eonnnanieates  with  the  hichry- 
mal  sac ;  it  bopins  Itv  nn  obstruction  of  the  nn-.il 
.  duct,  foilowtiil  by  intiammation,  abscess,  and 
Patulous  opening.  Beside  the  usual  romeOies for 
aoote  and  chronic  inflammation,  the  obstructed 
dnet  may  bo  restored  by  tlie  introduction  of  a 
motJillic  or  eln'^tic  style.  In  a  siinil.ir  m.-mner 
the  duct  of  8teno  may  be  obstructed,  m  that 
the  saliva  dribblee  ont  on  the  check  instead  of 

{tassing  into  the  mouth ;  the  renudy  is  to  ostab- 
ish  the  poswijfe  from  tlio  listula  to  tlic  iiiDiith 
by  piineturo  ami  t)io  ititro<Uiction  of  silk  t)r  llox- 
ible  wire,  and  then  paring  and  unitiog  the  edgea 
of  the  external  opening. — ^In  urinary  &tDla  there 
is  an  opening  from  the  perineum  into  the  ure- 
thrn,  tlirough  which  the  urine  dribbles  wholly 
or  ill  i>urt ;  it  is  generally  caused  by  urinary  ah- 
aoess  aad  cxtraraaation  into  the  sf^parta.  For 
fta  relief  all  striottires  ahonld  be  tHIated,  the 
urethra  brought  to  a  heoUliy  conditinu.  niul  tlio 
fistula  stimulated  to  contract  and  granulule  by 
external  applications.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
eommonioatioQ  between  the  urethra  and  the 
mtom.  Bet  the  moat  diigaattng  and  diffloalt 
to  remedy  are  the  resico-voginal  and  recto-va- 
ginal fistulsB,  in  the  fonuer  of  which  the  bladder, 
and  in  the  latter  the  recttim  oommnoicateawith 
the  vagina ;  b<»tli  of  these  affections  are  the  con- 
seqnences  of  the  looeration  and  sloughing  after 
tedious  labor;  the  most  snccessfiil  method  of 
treatment  is  by  )»aring  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
and  uniting  them  by  sutures,  but  this  mooeeda 
only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ; 
the  unfortunates  thus  iifTected  are  generally  iii- 
Tulid.s  for  life.  A  fistula  may  communicate  with 
anj  of  the  ahdominal  viscera,  or  with  anj  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  anrftee  or  deep-seated,  wniok 
may  bo  diseased  from  ab^^coss,  d&ad  bone^  or  tba 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance, 

FlTCU,  Ebknezek,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, the  flnt  president  of  Willinms  col]«gei  bwa 
to  Korwieh,  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 1 75«,  died  ni  Weat 
Bloomfiehl,  X.  Y.,  March  21,  1  -'3.  lie  wiw 
gratluated  at  Yale  collie  in  IT 77,  w  bcrtJ  in  17H0 
he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  contirnied  to  act  as 
such  for  aereral  years.   In  1790  he  wae  chosen 

S receptor  of  the  academy  in  Williamstown, 
Li--  .  mid  wlien  in  1793  it  grew  into  and  was 
incorporated  as  Williams  collego,  he  wi^  elected 
its  first  preddent,  which  oifice  he  filled  with 
abiU^  and  snocess  till  1816,  when,  resi^^nintr.  he 
waaohosen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  West  Hlofimtield,  X.  Y.  This  charge  he  held 
till  1827,  and  after  his  resignation  ooatinued  to 
preach  occa^aaally  almost  till  hia  death. 

FITCII,  .lonx,  an  American  inventor,  and  the 
pioneer  in  steam  iiavipntion,  born  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Jan.  21, 174:5,  died  in  Hardstown,  Ky.,  in 
June  or  Joly,  1708.  Ue  worked  on  his  father'a 
flna,  wttbttight  opportmiitiatftircdnfiatioa  and 


under  very  nnliappy  inflaenoea,  till  tbe  age  <tf  IT 
years,  when  be  was  employed  for  some  time  on 

coasting  vessels,  and  then  became  ap])rentice  to 
a  dock  maker.    His  nifl»tcr  so  uitvrly  neglected 
bit  inatruction  in  the  art  that  he  was  unable  to 
pnrme  it,  and  on  reaching  manhood  he  coa^ 
meneed  bminesa  aa  a  brasa  fbnnder  in  a  email 
way,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  manufacture  potib<li, 
married  unhappily,  separated  iroiu  his  Mtluaud 
two  children  (toward  the  latter  of  whom  he  cher- 
ished the  strongest  affection,  and  in  after  lifi) 
made  persistent  but  ineffectual  efforts  for  a  re- 
conciliation with  them),  and  sett]c<l  in  Kew  Jer- 
sey as  a  button  maker  and  silversmith.  When 
tltererolntionary  war  broke  out,  he  waaeleetedn 
lientonnnt  in  the  New  Jersey  line,  but  on  jncct- 
inf;  with  some  real  or  supposed  injustice  lie  left 
the  service,  iin<l  was  employed  by  New  Jer.sey 
as  armorer  of  the  troops.   Driven  away  by  the 
invading  army,  be  engaged  in  his  trade  of  silver- 
pmith  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  till  the  appri n     r  f 
Uie  enemy  again  made  it  necessary  for  ium  to 
shift  his  quarters.    Ilonextbupplied  the  Ameri- 
can troopa  at  Valley  Forge  with  tobacco,  beer, 
and  other  artldea,  In  whiu  hedrove  a  ]>ro«per- 
ous  business,  resulting  in  a  considerable  accu- 
mulation of  dcprcciate<l  continental  money. 
With  this  he  purchased  Virginia  land  warranta 
and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  surveyor ;  was  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  marched  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  Britisli  post  ut  Detroit.   He  was 
dctamed  .'^ome  tiuje  as  a  prisoner,  but  was  at 
length  exchanged,  and  tindmg  his  wur  again  to 
Bucks  CO.,  formed  a  oomi>any  for  the  survey 
and  purchase  of  lands  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
On  his  return  from  these  surveys,  by  which  lio 
acquired  several  btmdred  aorea  of  land,  bo 
petitioned  congress  for  an  appointment  as  sur- 
veyor, and  while  awaiting  tne  unsuccessful  re- 
sult of  his  application  prepared  a  nuip  of  tlm 
H.  W.  country.   This  he  engraved  uti  a  sheet 
of  copper  maa  printed  on  a  p^e^s  of  his  own 
manufncttirc.    In  tlie  month  of  April,  17^5, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  i>rtipellini;  a  car- 
riage along  an  ordinary  road  by  tlie  force  of 
ateam.  After  a  week's  study  he  abandoned  it 
aa  impraetiedile,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels.   He  immediately  sought  to  iiiiereftt  lead- 
ing men  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  project;  in 
August  following  ne  addreaaed  a  petition  to 
congress  in  regara  to  it,  and  in  September  pre- 
fiented  a  dr.-iwing  of  the  boat,  modi  Is,  and  tube 
boiler  to  the  American  philosophical  societjr* 
He  next  petitionctl  the  Mgidaturo  of  Vifglinn 
for  aid.   James  Madison  presented  his  memo- 
rial, and  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  took  an 
interest  in  the  plan.    But  the  legislature  was 
slow,  and  Fitch  conceived  tlio  plan  of  raising 
the  necessary  ftmda  by  the  sale  of  his  man.  Ho 
accordtiir'!:.'  executed  a  bond  to  Gov.  Henry 
in  the  sum  of  ±;>50,  conditioned  tliat  if  ho 
should  sell  1,000  copies  of  his  mui>  at  tj^.  Sd.,  he 
wooM  in  9  roootlia  thereafter  exhibit  a  steam- 
boat iatlia  waters  of  Ylii^nia.  Notbingcanw 
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of  it.  nio  afWtnWy  of  PcnnsylvAnin  was  next 
sppHod  to,  and  euoourjiged  him  to  tlie  extent 
of  a  favorable  report  of  a  committee.  The  as- 
Mmblj  of  JCanrlud  did  tlie  same:  bat  there 
irere  no  ftinds  in  h«t  ezebeqticr.  The  le^nda- 
tnre  of  New  Jf rsoy  rcjocfod  a  propositioti  to 
grant  £1,000,  but  gave  Fitch  an  exrlusiv  e  priv- 
ilege for  14  years  for  the  nso  of  boats  projiclled 
by  lire  or  ateam.  Disappointed  in  these  etfc>rtfl, 
Fitch  formed  a  private  company,  and  in  April, 
IT^'i.  tlif  -workiiii^  model  of  ii  Hteum  engine 
with  a  one-inch  cylinder  was  the  humble  com- 
mencement of  his  enterprise.  In  3  months' 
time  he  moveil  Ji  s^kiff  on  tlio  Delaware  by  liis 
new  contrivance  at  a  pjiood  .'«ati>tiictory  to  tlio 
asMciates.  In  Marcli,  17H7,  a  bill  vestiiiK  in 
John  Fitch  exclasive  rights  in  the  steamboat 
passed  the  legislature  of  Penns;^ Imnln,  and  aim* 
liar  laws  were  enacted  in  Delaware  and  in  New 
York.  In  Angust  of  that  year  a  new  steam- 
boat was  tried  on  the  Delaware,  with  an  engine 
of  12-inch  cylinder.  The  convention  to  frame 
B  fedml  eonatitntiott  was  then  sitting  In  FbU^ 
delphia,  and  most  of  its  mernl>ers  were  present 
at  the  experiment.  Though  the  boat  did  not  at- 
tain sutBcient  speed  to  answ  er  the  ]>iirpo9o  of  a 
packet,  the  trial  proved  cooolusivelv  the  effi- 
denoy  of  steatn  as  a  tnottt«  power  for  Teasels. 
To  incroa-«e  tbis  efficiency  it  was  only  nece&^ary 
to  enlarge  the  machinery.  Soon  after  thb  suo- 
oess  the  eompany  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
James  Ramsey  of  Virginia  claimed  to  be  the 
first  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  and  to  liave 
made  a  prior  sncoessfal  trial.  A  war  of  pam- 
phlets followed.  An  examination  of  the  ovi- 
dence  leaves  no  reason  to  doabt  that  tho  first 
practic  al  success  in  steam  navigation  wa.«i  made 
by  John  Fitch.  It  i?  probable  enough  that 
Kuiusey  luul  entertained  tho  iiiea  of  propcllinp; 
a  boat  by  steam  before  it  occurred  to  fitch.  It 
had  preVioQsly  oocnrred  to  Others  In  1T86 
Fitch  b^'lr  n  -  rondboatfortbc  old  machinery, 
which  inuiie  iseveral  paat>ages  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Bnrlington  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 
More  power  was  requisite  for  oommeroial  soo* 
A  boat  tntilt  for  an  engine  of  18-lodi 
cylinder  was  rondy  for  trial  in  An;^.  1789.  .\fler 
peveral  failures  and  changes  in  tlie  machinery, 
thi<^  boat  was  BQeoessfblty triad  in  the^ringof 
1700,  and  was  run  as  a  passenger  boat  on  the 
Ddaware,  making  during  the  season  more  than 
2,000  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  7^  miles  an 
hour.  But  more  money  was  wanted  to  intro- 
duce the  invention,  and  the  nnmerons  stock- 
holders in  the  enterprise  could  not  be  broitu-lit 
to  respond  to  further  assessments.  Thu  Mth 
and  enlhu^ia«ni  of  tho  inventor  must  bo  shared 
bj  tlio  capitalist  who  undertakes  the  execution 
or  his  scheme;  and  faith  and  <m  thus!  asm  are 
not  to  bo  predicated  of  a  Joint  stock  associa- 
tion. Time  ran  on,  and  Fitch  was  cramped  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  felt  and  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  passenger  traffio  of  tne  great 
western  rivevs  would  one  daj  be  ewrled  on  ez- 
clusivcly  by  steam  ;  thatshipsof  war  and  packet 
ships  would  navigate  the  AUantio  by  stoam ; 


and  that  some  one  to  come  after  him  would 
reap  fame  and  fortune  from  his  inveiiUon.  lie 
now  s<iu<(ht  mine  small  ofiice  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  (ho  United 
States,  but  was  disappointed.  Edling  to  Inter* 
est  nev-  iiLirt;:3.s  in  his  proji-ct,  and  the  C'  my 
absolutety  declining  to  make  further  advances, 
Fitch  abandoned  his  boat,  nod  tor  some  montlts 
wandered  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  a 
ruined  man,  with  tho  reputation  of  a  crazy  pro^ 
jector.  On  Oct.  4,  1792,  he  presented  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  manuscripts  to  tho  library 
company  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  kept  unopened  till  1823.  lu  1793 
ho  went  to  Franco  in  i>iirsuanco  of  a  contract 
with  Aaron  Vail,  conteni[>lutiiig  the  European 
introduction  of  his  invention;  but  the  times  • 
were  not  propitious  Ibr  snob  matters,  and  the 
means  and  patience  of  Fitch  were  easily  ex- 
hausted. On  his  return  be  remained  a  while 
in  London  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Leslie, 
whose  daaghter,  the  antboresa,  retained  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  the  aeoenteic  projector,  and 
had  intended  to  write  his  biography.  In  17i>4 
he  worked  his  passage  to  the  Unit4id  States 
as  a  common  sailor,  landed  at  Boston,  and 
meat  nearly  2  rem  with  his  IHends  at  £ast 
Windsor.  In  the  snmmer  of  17M  he  was  in 
New  York,  and  i>laced  a  small  boat  on  tho  Col- 
lect, worked  by  a  submerged  wheel  at  the  stern, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  screw  propeller. 
Soon  after  he  visited  Oliver  Evans  in  Pliiladel- 
l)hia,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  forming  a 
company  to  introduce  steamboats  on  the  west- 
em  waters.  With  this  view,  and  to  asoertaiA 
the  eoodltion  of  his  western  property,  he  went 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  founil  his  land  overrun 
with  squattera,  and  no  encoarujjemont  for  liis 
steam  projects.  Mortitied  by  his  inability  to 
carry  out  his  great  nroiect^  and  wearied  by  the 
kwsnita  in  wbidi  m  had  engaged  fbr  the  re- 
covery of  hw  lands,  Fitch  became  despondent 
and  desperate,  and  tenuiuated  his  life  by  .swal- 
lowing a  dozen  opium  pills  which  had  been  left 
with  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  physiaaa  to 
nse  as  anodynes.  The  sealed  envelope  was 
formally  opened  by  tho  directors  of  the  library 
company  in  lbi3,  and  was  found  to  cootuia  a 
detailed  history  of  his  adventures  in  the  steam- 
boat enterprise,  whicli  is  inscribed :  "  To  my 
children  and  to  fhtnre  generations,^'  with  A 
journal  and  othor  papci-s,  from  \uhicli  an  inter- 
esting  biography  was  prepared  by  Thompson 
Wcstcott  and  jmblisbed  in  Phihuklphia  in 
1837.  A  memoir  of  Fitch  by  Mr.  C.  Whittle- 
sey is  also  to  bo  found  in  Sparka's  American 
Biography.'' 

FITCU,  EAX-ra,  one  of  the  earliest  English 
Toyagers  to  India,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  tba 
16th  century.  IIo  was  a  London  merchant  who 
dealt  iu  ea.stern  gno<]s,  and,  excited  by  the  nar- 
ratives of  Drake  and  oilier  voyagers,  i>ersuaded 
John  Newhei;y  and  others  to  join  bim  in  an 
expedition  to  dM  EM  by  way  of  the  Hediter. 
ranean.  The  adventurers  sot  sail  in  Ju'i 
boahog  letters  of  friendship  from  i^uo«u  Juua- 
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beth  to  the  emperor  of  China  and  the  Great 
Mogul  Akbar.  They  landed  at  Tripoli  In  Syfia, 

whttoe  they  went  to  Aleppo,  and  traverang 

Ifowpotnmia  reached  Ba^iciad.  From  that  city 
tlwy  Bailed  down  the  Ti|.'ris  and  tliron^rh  tlie 
Peraian  gulf  to  Ormus,  where  thejr  hegaa  a 
profitable  traffic.  Bat  tMir  ■ocooat  roaseii  the 
jealousy  of  other  European  inerchanta  in  th(«e 
part.%  one  of  whom,  an  Italian,  dcuoiinced  thera 
as  heretics  to  the  Portu)?ucso  inquisition.  The 
£Dgliahmen  were  thrown  into  priaon,  dit- 
potamoi  of  tlieir  gooda,  and  afkerward  aeatto 
Goa,  where  the  governor  kept  them  in  prison 
for  a  mouth,  partly  on  account  of  an  alleged 
offence  committed  at  Ifalaoca  by  Sir  F.  Drake. 
thtf  vere  finally  releaaed  on  pn^easing  the 
Roman  OMliolio  laith,  paying  a  neavy  ransom, 
and  giving  bond  in  2,000  pnrdaoa  not  to  quit 
the  town  without  leave.  Their  business  prua- 
perodf  but  impatient  of  continued  taxes  ana  aee- 
ug  reason  to  apprehend  further  it\ju8tice,they  ee- 
eretiy  changed  their  goods  fur  pearls  and  escaped 
from  Goa,  April  6, 15^5.  They  visited  Belganm, 
and  went  to  B^apoor,  of  whoi^o  idols  Fitch  8ays : 
"Sooiebelikeacow,  some  like  a  monkey,  mum 
like  peacock<,  and  some  like  the  devil."  Thence, 
after  p.T.<sin;r  throngh  Golconda,  they  travelled 
north  tlirouf^h  the  Deccan,  and  visited  sueces- 
aivelr  BnrhamDoor.  the  capital  of  Condeiah; 
llaadoo,  onee  toe  <uiief  dty  of  Malwah ;  Agra, 
where  one  of  tho  party,  William  Leader,  a  jew- 
eller, remained  in  tho  service  of  Akbar;  Alla- 
habad, Benares,  Patna.  Tanda  in  Bengal,  and  a 
eoontiry  ealled  by  f  iteli  Gonohe,  whi^  appeva 
to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  momiwna  of  Bootan. 
Thev  travelled  S.  to  Hoogly  and  throufrh  Orissa, 
passing  by  a  port  colled  Angeli,  which  they 
described  as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  It  cannot 
now  be  identified.  Betuninf  to  tba  Gaofea, 
they  saw  Senunpore  and  other  towns  on  iti 
lower  brandies,  ina<!e  an  excursion  into  Tippa- 
rah,  and  took  pu'^sjigo  in  a  vensel  to  Negraia,  in 
Pegu.  They  visited  Malacca,  went  back  to 
Bengal,  shipped  for  Ceylon,  and  thence  doubling 
Oapo  Ootnorin  Milcd  to  C'ochin  and  Goa,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1591,  by  the  same  route 
they  had  come,  after  having  performed  the  most 
•stenxive  jonmey  that  had  yet  been  made  by 
any  Europeans  in  India.  Fitch's  nnrrntive  of 
his  travel*,  which  map'  bo  found  in  Hdkhiyt  and 
in  Purchas's  "  Pilgnmp,  '  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting not  lest  for  its  qoaint  style  than  for  tho 
tatofi  of  informatiaii  wnieh  it  contains. 

FITCHBrnrr,  a  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Ha-Hik,  on  a  brunch  of  Na>«hna  river,  50  ui.  N.  W. 
from  Bo«ton  ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,486.  It  is  a  t«^ 
uiDOS  of  8  railroads :  the  Fitchburg,  to  Boirtoii; 
flM  FitehlMirg  and  Woreester,  to  Woroester; 
and  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  to  Brattle- 
borough.  It  is  furnished  witli  abundant  water 
pomr,  and  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  place, 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  being  the 
naking  of  cotton  goods  and  paper.  In  1855  it 
contained  8  paper  mills,  witli  $137,600  capital, 
employing  121  hands,  and  producing  $2d7,&88 
irorUi  of  papar  yainy;  4  eoUm  uiUa,  wi& 
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$151,000  capital,  emploTing  202  hands,  and 
producing  $263,^6  woru  m  goods;  1  woollen 
mill,  with  $50,000  capital,  employing  60  hands, 
and  producing  $76,000  worth  of  cassimerc ;  and 
5  factories  of  machinery  and  boilers,  witli  $t't3,- 
600  capital,  employing  149  hoods,  oud  produo* 
log  $19S,400  worth  of  maohinoy,  Ao.  The 
town  has  numerous  other  factories  of  various 
sorts,  and  in  1858  contained  8  churches  (1  Bap- 
tist, 4  Conpregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Rom:m 
Oatholici,  and  1  Universallst),  2  banlES,  1  savings 
baok,  S  newspaper  offices,  an  athenvoro,  and  a 
high  school.  The  town  house  is  a  hnndwmc 
building  100  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide.  The 
principal  village  is  li^^ted  with  gas. 

FITZ  (old  form  of  Fr.Mtt  aonX  prefixed  to 
proper  names,  corresponos  to  the  Celtio  JKm^ 
tbc  Irish  0\  tlie  llelitew  J]'  )(.  nnd  tho  Aramaic 
Jiar,  and  iudicatcs  dei>cc<nt  (usually  illcgitiwatc) 
from  the  aaewtral  name  following  it  Ttius  the 
Fitz-CIarenees  were  the  children  of  the  late  duka 
of  Clarence  (afterward  William  IV.)  by  the 
actress  Mrs.  Jordiin. 

FlTZCiEIlALD,  Edwabd,  lord,  an  Irish  sol- 
dier and  poUtldan,  6th  son  of  tho  firvt  duke  of 
Leinstor,  horn  near  Dublin.  Oct  16,  1763,  died 
Juno  4,  17'J8.  Evincing  nn  early  pre<lileclioa 
for  military  affairs,  ho  entered  the  urmy,  and 
distingnisbed  himself  for  intrepidity  asaide-de> 
eamp  to  Lord  Rawdoii,  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
American  revolutionary  war,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  Af- 
ter rittitig  for  some  time  in  the  Irish  honse  of 
commons,  and  travelling  on  tho  continent^  be 
rejoined  tiis  regiment  in  Canada,  where  he 
befriended  the  celebrated  William  Cobbctt,  a 
»erpeant-rai\jor  under  him,  by  pro<uriDg  his 
discharge.  Returning  in  1790,  ho  was  again 
elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1792  visited  Iwii^ 
where  he  neeame  associated  with  some  of  the 
leading  revolutionists.  At  a  ban<inet  t:lv.  ii  by 
Englishmen  in  Paris,  he  publicly  renounced  his 
nobility,  and  propoaed  a  toaat  to  the  success  of 
the  republican  arms,  and  was  consequently  dis- 
missed from  the  British  army.  lie  then  returned 
to  Dublin,  j(jined  the  society  of  united  Irislmien, 
encouraged  other  political  and  military  organi- 
lationa,  defending  them  in  the  Irish  pwliament, 
and  negotiated  with  the  French  directory,  till  a 
warrant  was  issued  by  government  for  his  ap- 
prehension, lie  refused  to  abandon  bis  asso- 
oiatea  by  eacaping,  bat  secretly  directed  the 
revolotlonista  nrom  a  plaoa  of  oonoealment  in 
Dublin,  after  tlie  other  principal  leaders  had 
been  arrested,  and  was  at  length  discovered  and 
eaptnwd  after  «  desperate  struggle^  lie  was 
•everdy  weuded,  and  died  in  Mlaoo.  IDi 
Uograpby  waa  written  by  Thomas  Moore  (Lon- 
don, 1831).— PaiOtiA,  lady,  wife  of  tlie  ].reced- 
inp,  reputed  daughter  of  Mmo.  do  Gcniis  oud 
Philippe  duke  of  Orleans  (£galit^>)«  <li^d  >°  Pui» 
in  Nov.  1831.  She  was  educated  with  the 
children  of  the  duko  of  Orleans,  being  reported 
an  En}.'ll--h  ori)han.  She  was  married  to  Lord 
f  itxaerald  at  Toomay  in  1790,  and  after  his 
death  waa  again  married  to  Ur.ntoaira,Amer- 
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kao  cODBol  at  HamlNUg.  A.  aef6ntxon  cDsaocL 
•nd  she  resiiiiied  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  and 

Vr.-r:]  in  retirement  fit  Montauban  till  18150, 
when,  the  associate  of  b«r  cliiidhood  being  called 
to  the  throne  of  FraDce,  sho  went  to  Paris. 
Bat  J-ini Is  PI  I llippe  refined  to  reoeivelMri  and  ebe 
died  in  indiKt»ricc. 

mZUERBERT,  Sm  ANTnoirr,  a  learned 
lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  in 
Norbury,  Derbyshire,  died  iu  1538.  At\cr  a  dis- 
tinguished career  at  the  bar,  he  was  appointed 
ia  1628  a  jofltloe  of  the  court  of  common  plea*. 
He  had  the  oonrago  to  oppose  the  alienation  of 
chnrch  lands  by  C'nrdinal  Wolsey,  when  tliat 
eccl««»iafitio  was  at  the  height  of  bta  power.  He 
was  the  anthor  of  the  '*Graiid  Abridgment  of 
the  Law"  (loM),  and  wrii*  the  first  Knglish  writer 
on  practical  agricolture.  His  "Nuw  TreatTse 
Ibr  all  Hnsboiidniea"  (4to.,  I^ondon,  1523)  hae 
passed  through  more  than  20  editions. — Tuomas, 
a  learned  English  Jesuit,  >,'raud>on  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Swinnerion,  StaflTordshire, ,  in 
1552,  died  in  Rome  in  IC-iO.  After  various  fruit- 
leas  attempts  to  induce  the  Kouian  Catholic 
powers  of  Enrope  to  aid  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Eaglandt  he  entered  theaodety  of  the  Jewut8| 
and  for  the  laat  22  years  of  his  life  praided  over 
the  English  college  at  Rome.  lie  wrote  annm> 
ber  of  treatises  ^  a  religioua  and  ooatrovendaL 
flharaeter. 

FrrZITKOERT,  Maria,  wife  nf  Georpe  TV. 
of  Eai^laml,  born  in  Julv,  1758,  died  in  Brieh- 
ton,  March  29,  1837.'  Her  father,  WaUer 
S;n\  the  of  Brambridge,  Hampshire,  was  of  an 
old  Catholic  family,  and  she  was  married  suoces- 
nvely  to  Edward  Weld  of  Dorset  and  Thomas 
Fitzherbert  of  Stafford,  being  left  a  widow  a 
second  time  in  1781.  In  1786  the  prince  of 
Walca,  afterward  (ieorgo  IV.,  first  saw  lier,  and 
in  December  <^  that  ^'ear  tbej  were  privatelj 
married  byadergyman  of  Uieertahlishedehiirob, 
in  the  presence  of  witne^^ses.  Tlio  prince  found 
no  difficulty  a  few  years  later  in  disregarding 
tills  aJliaaee^  whidi,  as  to  its  ohdl  eflbots,  was 
contrary  to  law,  but  nfter  his  qnarrel  with 
Queen  Caroline  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
who  wiis  advised  by  the  Roman  see  to  live  with 
him.  His  exce!wefl  emb^eqnently  compelled  lier 
to  leave  him,  and  sho  retired  to  BrigUton, 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
much  respected  by  all  classes  of  society. — See 
**  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,"  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Langdale  (I>ondon,  1856). 

FITZPATRICK,  Be^sjauin,  U.  S.  senator 
from  Alabama,  honi  In  Green  co.,  Ga.,  June  80, 
1  ^0*?,  ITv  was  left  an  orphan  wlien  very  young, 
and  in  1815  removed  with  an  elder  brother 
to  the  Mississippi  territory.  They  settled  in  the 
valk  y  of  the  Alabama  river,  near  where  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  AU.,  now  stands.  The 
adttcational  advantages  of  that  region  were  then 
very  limited,  and  Benjamin  had  to  rely  mainly 
upon  himself,  and  by  diligent  application  ho  ac- 
quired a  good  practical  education.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  in  1821  obtiuned  license  to 
practise.  Be  was  soon  afterward  elected  staters 


attorney,  and  held  that  office  until  ISSd.  Oa 
aoDOOiit  of  dedininj?  health  he  then  abancbned 

his  profession,  and  settle*!  on  n  farm  in  Autauga 
00., devoting  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estate  and  quiet  study  until  1840.  In  that  year 
he  served  as  a  democratic  cimdidate  for  providen- 
tial elector  for  tite  state  at  large.  In  lo41  he 
was  nominated  for  governor,  and  after  a  warm 
contest  was  elected  by  a  inaj  irliy  of  over  10,- 
000.  In  lio^a  he  wu*  reelected  Avitliout  oppo- 
sition. At  the  dose  of  his  second  term,  in  Xuv. 
I94&f  he  was  eomplimented  by  the  legi^ilature 
with  a  nnanimoQS  vote  of  thanks  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  administered  the  allairHiif 
the  state,  in  JSov.  1848,  he  received  from  the 
governor  the  appointment  of  U.  8.  senator  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Dixon  U.  Lewis.  Ue  served  during  the  short 
aseston  of  1848->*9,  and  the  qMcial  executive 
session  of  tl>e  senate  which  was  culled  at  the 
beginning  of  President  Taylor's  administration. 
Again,  in  Jan.  1853,  he  was  appointed  senator 
in  the  place  of  Willintn  K.  King,  who  had  been 
elected  vice-president.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  in  Nov.  1858,  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  was 
eleoted  for  tlie  rootaiiider  of  Mr.  King's  term, 
which  expired  March  8,  1866.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  was  reelected  for  a  full  term  of 
6  years.  Ue  seldom  enngee  in  the  debates  of 
tiw  senate.  He  is  a  pUun,  pmetioal  working 
member,  a  man  of  cool  judgment  and  agreeable 
manners.  .  His  personal  popularity  is  shown  by 
the  uniformity  with  which  he  is  oalled  to  the 
chair  of  the  senate  as  president  pro  Um. 

FiTZPkO  Y,  RoBBBT,  rear  admiral  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  seeond  son  of  Gen.  Lord  Charles  Fits' 
roy,  born  in  June,  1805.  Ho  entered  the  navy 
in  181U,  and  obtained  his  first  coumiLssiou  Sept. 
7,  1824.  After  serving  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  Sooth  Amerioaa  atatiooa,iie  was  appointed 
to  the  eoRimand  of  one  of  the  Tessels  whioh 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  government  to  ex- 
plore and  survey  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chili, 
and  Pwa.  In  1881  Gapt.  Fitsroy's  yeasel  was 
fitted  out  for  another  surveying  expedition,  and 
sailed  from  Plymouth  iu  November  of  thatyeur. 
Having  accomplished,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
objects  of  tlio  expedition,  ho  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  Oct.  18^6.  iu  1541  he  represented  the 
city  of  Doriiau  inpartiament,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  acting  conservator 
of  the  river  Mersey.  In  1843  be  became  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  whioh  ofiices  he  held  for  8  years,  when 
he  waa  snpeneded  by  Sir  George  Grey.  He  was 
made  rear  admiral  in  lSo7.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  most  hnportant  of  whioh 
is  a  "NarratiTe  of  the  Surveying  Yoyafes  of 
U.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  betweao  the 
years  182$  and  1830  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1889),  the  1st  voL  hsing  hy  Oapk  King^  and  the 

2d  by  Fitzroy 

FlTZWlL'l.iAM,  William  "^kxtwortu  Frra* 
wiLUAM,  4th  earl  of  that  name  in  the  pcer.igo 
of  Ireland,  and  2d  in  that  of  England,  an  Kugli^h 
stoteaman,  bora  May  80, 1748,  died  Fab.  8|  1888. 
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He  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  in  the 
Anicrli  nil  w;ir  of  iridependeuro,  but  did  not 
takootlico  when  iiis  uncle,  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
iDgham,  formed  a  new-  cabinet  in  1762.  Althoni^ 
apolitical  fi  ic'iid  ofFoi,  lie  abntidoiuHl  hirii  iip<in 
hearing  his  eiilojiios  of  Frcucli  revoluiionury 
princi|ile«,  and  took  office  as  prc>i<lont  of  the 
council,  July  11, 1794,  when  the  duke  cf  Port- 
land heoome  tfa«  mmiteil  head  of  the  eobiiwt;, 
In  1795  he  was  lord  lientcnnnt  of  Ireland,  in  the 
lic-i^lit  uf  the  distnrbances  whicli  then  agitated 
that  ]>ortion  of  the  kiii|(doin  ;  but  was  recalled 
after  a  few  mootha,  against  the  decided  wishee, 
it  is  aidd,  of  the  Irian  people,  ibr  having  sup* 
ported  a  bill  presented  b;  Grattan  in  favor  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  prcwdent  of  the 
ooaoeil  for  a  sliort  time  in  1806,  on  the  de&th  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  his  liberal  viowa  kept  him  out  of 
office  dnring  the  greater  part  of  h!a  career. 

FfUMK  flllyrian,  Reia ;  Lat.  Fanum  Saneti 
Viti  ad  Flumen  ;  Germ.  St.  Veil  am  Fiaum\ 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Hiingnrian  Littorale 
(Adriatic  c«)a8t),  now  the  capital  of  a  circle  (pop 
96,(JO0)  of  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Croatia, 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  gulf  of  Quarnero,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fiamara,  88  m.  8.  £.  of 
Trieste ;  nop.  15,000.  The  oW  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  slope  of  tho  hill,  is  poor  looking  and 
glootny ;  tlie  new  part,  which  stretches  along 
the  coast,  is  well  built,  cheerful,  and  neatly 
paved.  It  has  a  provineial  and  diatriot  cooiti  a 
ehamber  o(  connnerce  and  ioditaery,  aevcMl 
schools,  gardens,  promenades,  and  many  rc- 
miirkuble  buildings,  inclading  churches,  the  gov- 
ernment house,  the  city  ball,  a  market  hall  with 
oolonoadea,  &  noanery,  %  boapital,  and  the  canno^ 
which  contmis  coneert  and  baU  rooms,  and  a 
theatre.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  ancient  castle.  Tho 
harbor  admits  only  small  vessels  larger  ones  an- 
dioring  in  the  gulf  tt  •  distance  of  S  miles.  The 

Jiroducte  of  Fiume  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  wool- 
ens, leather,  earthenware,  sagar,  wax,  beer,  and 
rosoglio ;  its  exports,  mostly  the  produce  of  Uun- 
gary,  ore  wheaL  wine,  tobacco,  hemp,  timber, 
rage,  &c.  Tlie  tm|MMia  and  exports  comprise 
about  100,000  tons  annually.  Its  refineries, 
mills,  tiiunories,  and  paper  manufactories  arc 
extensive,  «  h  j  rt  tho  latter  i)roducinf^  paper 
valued  at  $'250,000  anntuUJy.  The  ooiutractioa 
of  a  railroad,  to  eonneot  Fitmw  wHb  tiie  lower 
Danahe.  v,  h  ion;::  the  favorite  plan  of  Ko.ssuth 
and  other  liutiguriaa  patriots,  m  tho  yeont  pre- 
vious to  the  rovolntion,  and  a  matter  of  lively 
HgitatioD.  finme  became  a  free  port  in  aikl 
fa  BOW  one  of  the  principal  seaportaof  Anatria. 
Entranrc^  in  1865,  6.116  Auntrian  vessels,  ton- 
nage 84,642;  657  foreign  vetiscia,  tonnage  80,100. 
Clearance^  6,210  Austrian  veesela,  tonnage  99,- 
081:  650  foreigtt  veaaala,  tonnage  80.^10. 

FIXTURE,  a  word  of  freqnent  use,  and  in 
regard  to  which  some  little  confusion  exists, 
becAtise  the  exact  legal  definition  is  jirecisely 
opposed  to  the  meaning  commonly  piven  toue 
word.  A  fixture,  in  law,  is  a  personal  chattel 
in  some  way  annexed  to  the  realty,  bat  such, 
«r  io  aniiftiid,  that  ha  who  pat  it  tbora  aiagr 
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take  it  away.    We  apprehend  that  tho  common 
meanint:  of  the  word  is,  a  thiri};  so  fixed  to  tho 
realty  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away.  That 
an  omaniettt,  or  utenail,  or  addition  of  any  kind, 
i**  commonly  called  a  fixture,  if  &<i  aflixe*!  to 
tliu  luiid  (or  to  the  liou«e>  that  the  owner  of  the 
land  necessarily  owns  the  thing,  and  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  hia  peruiiaiioo.  Kent  uses 
the  word  in  hotfa  aenaee,  hot  rather  indines  to 
tho  common  nienntnf; ;  and  for  convenience, 
through  this  artieic,  we  hh&W  mean  by  fixtures 
tilings  so  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  a  hooio 
which  i«  fiwtened  to  the  land)  that  they  caanei 
l>e  removed  agninat  the  will  of  the  owner  of 
the  land.— Tlie  first  remark  to  be  made  is,  tliat 
the  whole  modern  law,  which  permiUi  a  great 
number  of  thing!  to  be  attached  to  tlie  laud 
and  thence  removed  by  the  occupier  without 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  owner  of  tho  land, 
is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.  That 
originally  reu'aniwl  land  an  ixhnml  every  tiling, 
ami  pcrs<inuls  as  of  little  value;  and  it  was  a 
nearly  invariable  rule,  that  any  thin^j  which  was 
once  attached  or  anne.xetl  to  tlie  land,  or  mode 
a  component  part  of  any  tliinj:  .s<,)  aniie.xed,  be- 
came at  once  the  property  of  the  owner  of  tiie 
land.   This  is  certainly  not  the  law  now  in 
England  or  the  rnited  States.    It  may  be  said 
that  wo  have  gone  further  from  the  aJieivul  rule 
than  have  the  Engli.sh,  and  are  more  liberal  in 
permittang  reinov«l»  of  this  kind;  but  the  law 
la  ia«H^  the  aamo  in  both  coontriea.  Whether 
a  thing  was  a  fixture  or  not,  wa.^  formerly  made 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  put  up  or  annexed ;  and  this 
was  gathered  from  alignt  indications.  Thoa, 
the  same  thing  was  a  flztnre  If  nailed  on  that 
remained  per.M  ;.;  !  j  -oiterty  if  scTewed  on,  be- 
cause the  use  ot  screws,  which  can  be  unscrew- 
ed, indicated  the  intention  of  rMnoving  it.  In- 
tention still  remains  a  very  important  test;  bat 
another  has  come  to  be  of  alnutst  equal  vnlM, 
viz.,  tho  capability  of  rt- moval  without  injury 
to  the  premises;  or  tho  po»sil>ility  uf  taking 
the  tfihi^  away  and  reatoring  the  ]    :  i>es  to 
the  same  order  and  condition  in  wliicli  they 
were  before  it  wa.H  annexeil. — The  earliest  ro- 
laxntioris  from  the  ancient  rule  were  made  in 
&vor  of  what  are  sometimes  called  trade  fix- 
tnrea ;  by  which  is  meant  all  those  odditiona 
which  the  tenant  of  a  lious*  or  laud  makes  for 
tlic  purpose  of  cai'rying  ou  hia  trade  or  busi- 
ness.   It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  very  wide 
power  of  removal  has  been  allowed  to  tenanta 
u  caaea  of  this  kind.  To  lUoatrato  this  by  In- 
stancoit :  it  has  been  a^judgeil  tli.nt  a  tenant 
might  take  away  (having  put  them  on  ttie  land 
for  paqioses  of  trade  or  inannfactnrc)  furnaces, 
iron  books  to  chimneya,  gratea,  pumu»,  vat^ 
dstems,  coppers,  tulwi,  blinds,  verandaa,  fira 
engines,  hteum  and  gas  machinery,  or  even 
sheds,  shops,  and  otlier  buUdiogs,  and  the  like, 
even  wheo  theao  thing*  are  built  into  brick 
walls  or  nxnna,  or  set  oa  atone  or  brick  fooa- 
dations.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  conrta 
af  tho  UalfiodStataa  vooU  now  stop  short  of 
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Mjing  that  anj  implements  or  iustmments  of 
trade  may  1)6  tdbea  away  hy  an  oatf^ing  U  n- 
ant,  if  hio  oib  tcvovo  thcim  and  restora  the 
premises  SdlistMitiallf  to  their  original  eondi* 
tion.  Not  lotiii  after  the  relaxation  in  favor  of 
trade,  it  was  admitted  hy  the  courts  that  niaiiy 
things  might  be  taken  away  by  an  outgoing 
tenant  which  he  had  put  up  and  fastened  to  the 
house,  either  for  mere  ornament  or  for  domestic 
convenietu>e.  Under  this  head  are  now  included 
a  great  variety  of  things,  such  as  mirrors,  marble 
Blabs  andchimnejrptooM,  window  bUuds,  doors, 
windows,  h;\'h<  f^via  pipe»  and  lights,  stoves, 
fire  grates,  aud  i  aii^es.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an 
exact  liii«  here,  but  it  must  be  .suid  that  the  law 
U  not  so  Uberal  in  permitting  tilings  of  oma- 
netit  or  eonvenienoe  to  be  removed,  as  things  of 
trade ;  and  the  rule  is  more  strictly  applied,  that 
the  premises  are  not  tu  be  disfigured  or  injured 
by  tlie  removal  There  are  certain  things  about 
wbieh  the  a^lndieAdon  is  as  yet  «oDllictiiig» 
stteh  m  trees  pUnted  out,  eonsMTitories,  hot- 
houses, and  other  stnictnres  for  gar<lcniiifr. 
Here  wo  should  say  that  a  nurstiryzuan  who 
pot  these  things  tip  for  trade  might  certainly 
remove  them,  onthe  asmeooiiditioiis  of  putting 
the  premises  in  good  order  is  iMfbre.  Bute 
mere  tenant  for  occupation,  who  had  put  them 
on  the  land  for  his  own  enjoyment,  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  them,  although  we  incline  to 
think  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  take 
them  away,  leaving,  of  course,  the  premises 
wholly  unimpaired  by  the  removal. — The  same 
thing  will  be  a  fixture  as  to  some  persons, 
hut  not  as  to  others.  Thus  a  man  who  sells  a 
honso  most  certainly  Bells  with  it,  and  therefore 
cannot  tako  away  from  the  buyer,  very  many 
things  which  an  outgoing  tenant  who  put  them 
there  might  remove  when  he  goes.  Uore  the 
Uw,  Instead  of  being  liberal,  protesss  to  be 
strict:  nr.fl  the  seller  would  be  permitted  to 
clairii  and  si'ver  from  the  land  only  those  tliings 
which  were  evidently  as  free  from  all  attach* 
ment  to  it  as  mere  articles  of  furniture.  And 
If  he  bad  tetened  my  things  down,  so  as  to 
pivo  them  the  appearance  of  being  a  part  rf  flp^ 
house,  it  might  t)e  doubted  whtstiier  he  would 
be  permitted  to  remove  them.  The  same  strict 
tnle  would  be  applied  as  between  the  heir  who 
takes  the  land  mo  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor who  takes  the  personal-  ,  so  k  A  duld 
be  between  lessor  and  leasee  or  mon^ageor  and 
mortgagee.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  general, 
that  m  the  matter  of  fixtures  the  law  is  ex- 
tremely liberal  as  to  the  right  of  outgoing  ten 
ants  to  remove  things  of  trade,  and  nearly  as 
mocU  so  as  to  the  same  penons  in  respect  to 
tiringi  of  eonvenience  or  ornament;  but  very 
"trir-t  fus  to  any  disposition  rnriile  of  tho  land  by 
tlic  ownerofit.  A  buildiu^^  il  j/iucud on  blocks 
or  other  movable  foundations,  is  in  almost  no 
oase  a  fixture,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
e?en  one  who  aeib  the  land  might  not  haTe  tlie 
right  of  removal ;  but  tbi-^  question  would  prob- 
ably bo  determined  in  eocix  cose  bv  its  peculiar 
dfODiiiataiMfla.— It  ia  eoDunoii.  ittd  always  prn* 


dent,  to  provide  in  leases  for  the  removal  of 
things  which  the  tenant  expects  to  put  up  and 
take  away }  for  altboogb  the  law  is  liberal  on 
some  points,  it  is  rather  striot,  and  perhu{>9  un- 
certain, as  to  others.  Thus  it  is  verycleiir  that 
a  tenant  has  tlie  same  rights  of  removal,  and  no 
more,  whether  he  be  s  tenant  at  will,  or  for  n 
short  term  of  jears^  or  a  longw.  But  on  one 
point  the  law  b  not  eertain.  ^Iie  general  role 
laid  down  in  the  hOOks  is,  that  u  tenant  who 
has  the  riuht  of  removing  any  chatteb  umst  car- 
ry them  ml  away  daring  hia  term ;  and  if  after 
his  lease  expires  he  enters  upon  the  land  to  re- 
move them,  he  is  a  mere  trespasser,  having  no 
more  right  there  than  any  otlier  person.  This 
rule  would  probably  be  adhered  to  and  applied 
by  onr  own  courts,  with  perhaps  two  exQep* 
tions.  One  might  be,  where  the  tenant  was 
prevented  by  unavoidable  hindrances,  or  by 
great  obstructions,  from  removing  the  chattels 
daring  his  lease,  and  his  delay  could  not  there* 
fore  M  attribated  to  bis  default  If  tbe  oeort 
could  not  on  this  ground  give  him  a  legal  right 
to  enter  on  the  lands  (and  we  doubt  whether 
tiny  eoold),  they  might  at  least  make  Uw  dam- 
agea  reooverable  from  bim  as  treanomar  valj 
nominal  Tbe  other  exception  is  wbere  a  ten- 
ant Ii:n  'lis  lease  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
landlord,  or  some  otiier  event,  unex{>ecledly. 
Wo  should  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  an  out- 
going tenant  was  entitled  to  sufficient  notice  to 
exercise  all  his  rights  with  reasonable  conve- 
nience; and  among  them,  that  of  removing 
whatever  he  had  a  right  to  take  down  and 
carry  with  him. 

FLACirS,  MATTmA?,  sumamcd  Ii-Lnticra, 
a  Genmin  Prole>tant  theologian,  boru  ia  Al- 
bona,  Istria,  in  1520,  died  in  I''rankfort-on-the- 
li&in  in  1575.  He  was  induced  to  abandon  hia  • 
first  ]>urpo9e  of  entering  a  eonvent,  and  to  visit 
the  German  nnlvcrsities.  At  "Wittenberg  he 
heard  Luther  and  Melanchtlion,  mlu|it4;d  their 
opinions,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew.  After  the  death  of  Lather  be  resisted 
with  great  energy  tlie  fomidarj  known  as  tbe 
Interim,  opposed  the  conciliatory  measures  of 
Melanclithoo,  and  established  himself  at  Magde- 
burg at  the  bead  of  a  party  of  rigid  Lutherans. 
In  1657  ha  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  the  newly  fonnded  university  of  Jena,  and 
ungaged  in  a  vitdcnt  dispute  w^ith  Strigel  con- 
cerning hereditary  sin  and  the  synergetiu  i>ower 
of  the  human  will,  which  resulted  in  his  being 
deiK)sed.  lie  retired  to  Ratisbon,  and  afterward 
preaclie<l  in  several  German  cities.  He  wi^sone 
of  the  mot^t  prominent  of  tlio  reform  :  %  hud 
beside  producing  numerous  polemical  writings, 
distingiildied  for  their  severity,  was  the  origi- 
nator and  one  of  the  prinr:;^al  authors  of  tbe 
famous    Centuries  of  Magdeburg." 

FLAG,  the  common  name  of  a  large  family 
of  the  lowest  order  of  plants,  known  as  iUffO. 
Ibeenalgts  have  all  flagging  habits,  like  the  eom- 
mon  sea  weed.*,  which  are  u-iiuilly  fixed  to  rocks 
by  tlMiir  roots,  and  their  branches  are  borne  up 
by  thetida%  AlifaigngaiaandlylBginconflmd 
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masses  od«  upon  anotiiflr  at  il»  nnma.  The 

proi>riot.v  of  this  iiomoly  term  is  better  seen  in 
tLe  uiva  or  Uiver,  ut°  wbtcii  ulm  lalutima,  verr 
eoounon  on  the  American  coast,  having  a  broad, 
ovato  or  oblong-,  undulated,  bright  grceu  frond, 
Uiuy  be  wen  lying  on  tlie  soft  ooze  nt  low  tide, 
and'  tioiitiiig  uoar  iho  hutt(M:i  nt  Ikigh  water. 
£nleromorpha,  with  tubular,  uienibranaoeoua, 
grtien,  netted  nonds,  is  still  more  flaccid,  and  » 
easily  collected  from  rocks  and  bear!»i",  v.  !;rn 
thrown  up  by  the  winds.  A  rich,  dark  puniie 
kind  {porphyra  vulgarity  Agardh)  may  be  fre- 
aoeotly  noticed  on  the  piles  and  poata  of  wharves, 
uutgiug  loosely  down,  lUta  broad  threda,  grow- 
ing also  on  rocks  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  Even  in  fresh  water,  in  ninning  8tream^ 
tiha  flayiare  Uy  be  met  with,  such  as  batraeko- 
mtrmmm  monili/ortat  (Roth.), wi  tli  very  delicate, 
branching  filaments,  composed  of  violet-colored 
beads,  and  having  a  plumy,  f  1  n  ;_'Ln'  i  - a'ii>ect.  So 
tlie  «i»\^0rr&  resembling  cotifu&ed  nnd  tangled 
akebiaof  sOk,  have  the  same  appearance;  and 
even  in  the  more  hij^lily  developed  bright  crini- 
ionam!  red  kinds,  or  in  tho  fuscous  and  inelegant 
Juei,  and  in  the  larger  forms,  equalling  in  size 
trees  and  shrat»,  tho  name  of  tlags  is  not  an  in> 
apt  one.  Beaida  thaaa  lower  plants,  the  name 
of  flag  is  given  to  the  iris  family,  M'Lioh  bear 
conspicuous  flowers,  some  of  great  splendor. 
(See  Ibis.)  The  sword  flags  are  stiff,  erect, 
vary  long-leaved  plants,  with  spikes  of  ex* 
tremelf  utowy  puqilo,  scarlet,  rosy,  or  wbHa 
blossoms,  and  with  large  flat  tubers  (eormi)^ 
requiring  heat,  moisture,  aud  suushino  while 
growuig,  but  entire  rest  and  dryness  when  dor* 
mam.  liiativeaof  tbe  Capo  of  Good  llope^fbw 

Grdan  flowers  anead  them  in  gorgeousoan  or 
auty,  and  few  require  so  liitlo  rare.  Tlio 
Belgian  florists  have  succeeded  in  raising  many 
splendid  hybrids  and  varieties,  of  avavybue; 
and  the  flower  catalognes  afford  the  names  of 
the  choicest  of  these,  which  command  high 
prices.  Gltidiolm  communis  is  hartly  enough 
to  BUrvivo  our  winters;  it  i«  a  slender-gruwiog 
qisoies,  with  pretty  porplidi  or  crimson  blos- 
Boras,  nnd  this  and  ono  or  two  others  found  in 
thu  buuth  of  Europe  are  e.xceptiuniil ;  the  rest 
are  natives  of  tho  hot  region;*,  particularly  of 
the  Cape.  The  ixias  are  smaller,  dwarf  irids  or 
flags,  with  open,  showy  bloBSocna  tipon  spikes, 
and  variously  colored.  They  are  nncly  suited 
fur  wiutcr  flowering  in  greenhouses;  their  bulbe 
or  carmi  are  planteid  early  in  the  autumn ;  the 
plants,  on  rising  from  tba  soil,  are  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light,  and  on  approach  of  freak 
placed  just  beneath  the  Bashes  of  the  roof,  where 
tliey  blossom  toward  spring.  These  also  require 
extremes  of  treatment,  being  kept  psmot^ 
dnrand  warm  when  in  a  state  of  repose. 

TLAGELLAKTS,  also  called  whippers  («0r> 
herat.-fr.^)^  brethren  of  tho  cross  (crucifratreji), 
crosti- bearers  (0ru«(/m),  pcniteula  who,  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  16th  oentnriea,  went  about  in 
procession  day  and  night,  naked  to  the  waist, 
with  heads  covered,  unging  penitentuil  psalma, 

mnA  ■rlilt>«iii>^t.fc*iMM*lwaiitiMl  th^  UnodflOWadir 


They  were  incited  to  these  praetioes  partly 
by  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
which  tlio  people  hoped  to  arrest  by  eztraordi- 
naiy  penanoas,  partly  by  the  zeal  of  monks  and 
clergymen  who  recommended  in  the  confi  ssional 
and  in  their  sermons  tKilf-flagellation  as  a  means 
of  apj)ea^;ing  tho  wrath  of  God.  Ihev  twk 
their  rise  at  Pcru^a  in  ISGO.  At  firdt  the  pope 
placed  no  obstaelsa  in  thslr  way,  becaose  tb^ 
belonged  to  tlje  party  of  the  Guelphs,  and  by 
giving  alms,  reconciling  themselves  with  their 
enemies,  and  other  works  of  charity,  sci-uied  to 
aiarciseasalotary  inflnenca.  Botsoon  both  the 
acolflsiastieal  and  the  saonlarantborttieBdaebrad 
themselves  agr.in  t  the  large  procession  of 
flagellants  (Gemlcr/ahrt)  which  in  1261  visited 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  members 
which  whipped  themselves  for  83  days,  in  oom- 
memoration  of  the  number  of  years  wblefa 
Cbri-st  lived  npon  earth.  The  measure-  taken 
against  tliem  caused  their  disappea ranee  in  the 
same  year.  The  flligellants  were  most  numer- 
ous in  tho  1-itli  centnrr,  especially  after  1349, 
when  the  "blackdcatli"  hadswept  over  Europe, 
and  had  carried  off  in  Genjiany  alone  1, '200,000 
persons.  When  the  first  procession  made  ita 
appearance  in  llsgdebnrg,  daring  the  weak  aftar 
Easter  in  that  year,  ther  spread  with  nmnzing 
rapidity  overall  Germany,  and  even  to  England 
and  Denmark.  Women  were  found  in  the  pro- 
oeisioos;  and  in  one  oase  even  200  boys,  aboot 
18  yaaraold,  want  aiboat  aa  flagellanta.  At  first 
the  sympathy  with  these  processions  was  gen- 
eral ana  enthusiastic.  Thousands  of  people 
were  present  and  shed  tean  At  the  bloody  cere* 
moniea.  At^iiaatbsywaraantertainadattba 
irnUle  espensa,  and  tba  eoronatioti  of  Charles 

IV.  had  to  be  transferred  from  Aix  la  Cliaprllo 
to  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  prettence  of  a 
large  number  of  flagallnnts.  In  several  places 
they  ezdted  a  persecution  against  the  Jews,  who 
were  reimrded  by  the  people  as  the  cause  of  tiie 
black  death.  Gradually  a  stricter  organization 
was  effected.  Every  member  of  a  procession  was 
obliged  to  eottiwa  bis  dbu,  to  ba  reoondled  with  ' 
his  enemies,  to  get  the  consent  of  !iis  wife,  nnd  to 
be  jjrovided  with  money  for  about  80  days. 
This  increased,  liowever,  tho  aversion  which 
tlie  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  already  con- 
ceived  againit  tiisn.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  Itegan  to  consider  tho  extraordinary  num- 
bers poNiing  through  tlie  towns,  and  partly  at 
least  entertained  by  them,  a  great  burden.  In 
Franoe  tba  king  aiM  the  aniTarrity  oondamnad 
tham,andPDfiaCleawirtyLfisoadabnnagidB8t 
them,  when,  in  1349,  a  procession  approached 
his  residence  at  Avignon.  Gregory  XL  design 
IMtad  them  in  1872  aa  haratics,  because  titer 
ware  said  to  deny  the  sacraments.  Uenoeforta 
they  generally  disappeared  in  Germany.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  considerable 
number  of  orypto-flagellanta  collected  in  Tim- 
ring^  hot  ware  at  once  supprsssed.  Some  of 
them  were  even  burned.  The  processions  which, . 
toward  llie  close  of  the  14Ui  century,  took  place 

in  Itd^  and  Spain,  wara  alio  «f  abort  dmlUMi. 
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The  Domioiow  friar  ^nooent  Ferrerina,  who 
took  part  In  new  prooeoloDt  In  flia  15tn  ean- 

tury,  and  for  somo  time  j)rotecto(l  thorn  by  hia 
reputation,  was  prevailed  upon  by  tLo  council 
of  Constance  to  withdraw  from  them. — iSee  J. 
Boilean,  Mi$toria  FiagtUantium  (Paria.  1700) ; 
FAntemaDQ,  Dis  (TftrirtUsAM  OetmiayMOl' 
teht^flen  (Halle,  1828),  the  best  work  on  the 
subject,  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
documents  relating  to  it.  The  dooomanta  whidi 
have  since  been  discovered  bare  been  carefbllj 
oonsnlted  hj  Dr.  Zacber  in  bu  article  on  the  sab- 
jeot  in  tbe  encrcloptedia  of  Ersch  and  G  ruber. 

IXAGEOLFT,  a  small  wind  iostrament  of 
tbe  flata  or  pipe  species,  emitting  a  sbrill, 
clear  pouml.  It  is  [H.-iyeJ  w'xih  n  tnouthpieco, 
and  tlio  holes  and  keys  ai-o  stopped  with  the 
flnpers. 

FLAHAUT  D£  LA  BILLA£D£RI£,  Au- 
•vara  Ohabus  Jobipr,  count,  a  FIrench  gen- 

cral  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Paris,  April  21, 
1785.  llis  father  sue  t  eeded  Buflou  as  director 
of  the  jardin  du  roi,  now  jardin  del  planUs, 
and  was  ezecnted  by  the  revidationiata.  Tfaie 
property  of  biawidoirwaaeonflaeated;  diero* 
tired  to  England  witli  her  only  son,  supporting 
herself  by  literary  labor,  and  afterward  repaired 
to  Garmany.  Flahant  enlisted  in  1 800  in  a  rem- 
nant of  Tolnnteera,  joining  Napoleon's  armv  in 
Italy,  became  sacoessiyely  aide-decamp  of  Mn- 
rat,  Berthier,  and  Napoleon,  fought  in  Portupal, 
Bussia,  and  Germany,  and  gained  particular  dis- 
tinction at  tha  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  prcHoaoted  to  tbe  rank  of  general  of 
division,  with  tbe  title  of  count.  Subsequently 
he  wasmade  a  peer  of  France,  advocatcil  the  suc- 
cession of  Napoleon  II.  to  the  tlirone,  and  was 
reinstated  in  his  p«>sition  at\er  the  revolution 
of  1830.  For  a  short  time  ambassador  in  Ber- 
lin in  1831,  he  officiated  in  tli  e  name  capacity 
in  Vienna  from  1S41  to  1H48,  wliea  he  wa.^  re- 
called by  tlie  provisional  government  by  decree 
of  April  17,  which  in  1848  however  was  re- 
voked by  t!ie  Icf^islative  assembly;  bnt  he  did 
not  resume  public  life  until  after  the  cou/>  iVetat 
of  Dec.  2, 1851.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
the  consultative  commission,  senator  in  1868, 
and  in  18S4  a  member  or  the  commiasion 
aj»poitited  to  collect  the  correspondence  of 
!Nai«jleon  I.,  which  has  since  been  published. 
While  in  England  he  married  (July  88,  1817) 
Margaret  Mercer  Eipbinstooa.  who  aneoeeded 
to  tne  peerages  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom  and 
Ireland  as  Baroness  Kcitli  in  1S23,  and  to  the 
Scottish  barony  of  Nairue  in  1838.  The  saloon 
of  Madame  de  Flaliaut  was  for  a  long  time  a 
ikvotUa  and  ftabionaUe  reaort  of  eminent  poU- 
tidans.  The  eornit  waa  one  of  the  intimate 

IHenda  of  Louis  Napoleon's  mother,  Qneen  Uor- 
tense,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  for  him 
her  popular  air  Fartant  pour  Ut  Syrie  ;  and 
he  is  oelieved  to  be  the  lather  of  M.  de 
Momy. — Ad^lk  FiLLKrx,  a  French  authoress, 
motlier  of  the  preceilinp,  born  in  the  chateau 
of  Loogpre  in  Normandy  in  1760,  died  in  Parisi 
iLfril  18, 1888.  Bar  aaeood  hnted  ww  tlM 
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marqaifl  Jos^  Maria  do  Sooza  Botdbo  (bom  in 
Oporto,  March  9, 1768,  died  tn  Fnria,  Jnne  1, 

1825),  who  was  for  some  time  Portuguese  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  and  who  prepared  the  best 
edition  of  Camoens'  "  Lusiad."  Her  first  and 
best  work,  AdeU  de  Senaagu,  M(  httre$  dc  lord 
Sydenham,  appeared  in  London  In  with  a 
preface  by  the  marquis  of  Montosqiiiou.  It  was 
lollowed  in  1799  by  Emilie  et  Alyhome,  and  by 
aaerieaof  other  works,  a  complete  edition  of 
whidi  appeared  in  Paris  in  1821-'2.  As  a 
charming  and  pure  writer  she  holds  about  the 
same  position  in  French  literature  us  Hf*<l*»iii^ 
do  Lambert  and  Madame  do  Lalayette. 

FLAIL,  an  implement  for  threshing  grain 
from  the  straw.  It  consists  of  a  hand  staff  about 
1 J  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  6  feet 
long,  to  which  is  coupled  a  shorter  staff  called  a 
swiugel,  by  tbe  striking  of  which  upon  the 
sheaves  the  com  \»  threahed.  Flalla  are  veij 
ancient  implements,  and  are  divided  into  two 
classes  according  to  the  kind  of  the  coupling  be- 
tween the  hand  staff  and  swingel.  In  oneclaaa 
the  caplins  or  nntanned  leather  thona  of  this 
ooupling  are  ftataned  on  the  hand  atadf  in  aneb 
a  way  that  it  remains  stationary  in  the  hands 
while  these  caplins  revolve  around  it  with 
each  revolution  and  fall  of  the  awingd ;  and  ia 
the  other  ohm  these  thongs  paaa  through  n 
hole  In  die  hand  staff,  which  consequently  turns 
in  the  hands  with  each  stroke  upon  the  sheaves. 
The  middle  bands  of  the  coupling,  being  tbe 
part  which  connects  the  thongs  of  the  hand 
staff  with  the  caplins  on  the  swingel,  are 
generally  mad*^  of  eel  skin.  The  use  of  flails 
in  the  United  .-^tati  s  and  Great  Britain  is  now 
for  the  most  part  supplanted  by  the  introduction 
of  the  modern  thresiiing  machinaa. 

FLAMBOROUGII  HEAD,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England;  lat.  54'  7'  N., 
long.  0°  6'  W,  It  consists  of  a  range  of  steep, 
and  in  some  plaoea  perpendicular  cbalk  ciiifi^ 
some  of  which  rbe  to  a  height  of 460  feet  On 
the  headland  stands  a  lightlionsc  214  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a  revolving  light  \  isiblo  at  a  dia- 
anoe  of  80  m.  The  cliffs  are  i>erforated  by  nu- 
merooa  cavema.  which  donng  the  summer  are 
reaortad  to  by  inunense  nomhera  of  aaa  fi>wL 
Tbe  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  and  a  Danish 
intrenchroent  are  to  be  seen  on  the  summit,  and 
the  village  of  Flamboiroagh  atanda  near  the  ecn- 
tre  4tf  thepromontoix. 

FLAME,  tbelominons  appearance  commonlj 
aocompanyinfT  the  rapid  combustion  ol"  I  iKlies 
in  a  state  of  vapor.  All  ordinary  flames  are 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon;  yet  these  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  without  the  appear- 
ance of  flame,  .'is  when  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
heated  to  redness  is  suspended  over  alcohol,  or 
over  a  mixture  of  alodbw  and  ether.  The  vapora 
arising  slowly  consume,  generating  suflicient 
boat  to  keep  the  wire  red-not,  but  not  enough 
to  burst  into  flame.  A  more  rapid  coinlmstioa 
is  required  fur  tbe  production  of  flame;  and 
this  «rat  whtn  ao  BtUa  ImniBoai  that  lb  ii 
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Bcjircely  vipible  'by  daylight,  as  Vfhm  pore  hy- 
drogen is  i^ited.  Ibis  flame  is  oeverthelew 
Meonipuited  willi  so  imieh  beet,  tliat  Inm  wire 

is  mode  red-hot  and  { 'ninly  InTninO'i"?  by  it.  If 
the  beat  be  abstracted,  as  by  encircling  a  small 
flame  wHh  a  coil  of  wire,  the  flame  wiU  expire. 
Rolld  bodies  heated  in  it,  as  carbon  in  fine  par- 
ticles, increase  its  luininousness.    The  hydro- 
gen is  coiiTeited  fnto  af]ueotii  vapor  by  aniting 
with  the  oxT>»on  of  the  air,  and  the  carbon, 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  too  is  disposed 
to  unite  with  the  same  atmospheric  element, 
also  disappears  in  invisible  yi^or.  OombastiUe 
bodies  commonly  fimlsli  the  two  elementa  of 
luminous  flame  comblne<I  or  intimtitrly  mixed, 
ao  that  they  assume  the  gaseous  stat«  together, 
tt  fhey  unite  in  the  tir  with  its  oxygen.  An- 
thrarite  and  charcoal,  however,  by  their  defi- 
oiency  in  hydrogen,  lack  one  of  the  tnateriala 
<^  ordinary  flame,  and  the  carbon  alone  of 
which  they  consist  unites  slowly  with  oxy- 
gen.  An  imperfect  combustion  first  ensues,  and 
oarbonio  oxide  is  generated.  This  gas  plays 
over  the  surface  of  the  ignited  coal,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
another  atom  of  oxygen,  it  gives  forth  the  pale 
bine  flame  which  is  seen  iHroceedtng  from  the 
tnrface  of  this  fuel  in  ignition.  Thus  the  com- 
buption  is  completed  by  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
eomimsttoa  ta  often  seen  by  night  hovering 
over  the  months  of  lime  kiln;?,  tw>  j  nlo  to  bo 
visible  by  day.  "When  the  gases  are  poured  out 
from  the  tall  flues  of  steam  engines  or  other 
fhmaces  burning  anthracite,  the  carbonic  oxide 
bnr&ta  into  a  volume  of  flickering,  unsteady 
flame,  as  it  meets  the  atmospheric  oxygen  at  the 
top  of  the  flues,  sending  out  a  strange  glare  into 
the  darlcness  around.   It  is  this  flame  which  is 
economically  produced  under  the  boilers  of  en- 
gines oonnooted  with  blast  furnaces  for  smelting 
won  oFse,  the  vneonanmed  gnsei  being  paasea 
from  the  mouths  of  the  furnacos  into  a  largo 
ohamber,  where  they  meet  the  air  required  for 
-Qtelr  complete  combustion.  In  the  production 
of  illnminati  n   pnse?,  whether  formed  from  oils, 
bituminoQs  coal^  or  other  substancen,  a  portion 
of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  tlie  hydrojren,  and  car- 
ried along  with  it  *<•>  the  point  M*hore  it  is  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  air  and  the  heat  required 
to  decompose  the  compound.   The  hydrogen  at 
onoe  bcgms  to  enter  into  the  new  oomlunation 
irith  oxygen.  In  eo  doing  heat  ia  devdoped, 
by  which  tlie  particles  of  carbon  it  leaves,  and 
which  at  dnce  assume  the  solid  form  of  this 
element  wiran  nneomblned,  are  rendered  inoMiP 
descent,  and  prodnrc  tlso  yellow  light  of  the 
flame.   They  are  swept  upward  by  the  aHoeod- 
ing  heated  current,  and,  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  air  on  the  margin  of  the  flame,  they 
disappear  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
internal  part  of  the  flame  is  a  oone  of  nnoon- 
Bumed  gas,  which,  though  transparent,  appears 
dark ;  it  is  protected  by  the  outer  portions  from 
coutnct  with  the  air.  Ko combustion  takes  place 
withia  it,  aami^  be  shown  by  placing  a  white 


stick  across  a  saurer  in  which  alroTiril  *:j  liiim- 
log;  the  wood  will  be  blackened  by  burning 
only  at  the  two  pofarta  wliieli  wero  agahwl  Che 

enter  edges  of  the  flame.  Tbo  vrirk  of  n  cnnriie 
in  this  portion  does  not  consume.  Gunp4.>wd«r 
may  be  istrodvced  on  a  small  metallie  sorfaoe 
into  the  centre  of  the  fiamo  witbont  ignition. 
By  introduciiig  a  small  tube  into  thu  portioQ, 
the  gas  may  be  made  to  pess  np  any  dirtaiice^ 
and  be  ignited  at  the  top,  like  the  gas  meetii^ 
the  air  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  stack.  The 
prestMir-  of  the  sfjueous  vapor  may  be  shown 
by  the  dew  deposited  upon  a  pieoe  ci  cold  i^mm 
Mid  a  BtUe  way  aibow tiia  fnne;  tni  ^ «M 
carbon  may  be  caught  before  it?  oom%  rr-p  >n  'rro 
invisible  gas,  by  placing  a  niece  of  white  porce- 
lain aeroaa  the  flame,  and  thos  ehilHng  tiie  par- 
ticles, so  that  their  farther  chemical  change  is 
prevented.  A  piece  of  wire  gauze  beins;  sub- 
•titntod  fltr  the  porcelain,  the  inflammabk-  v». 
por«»  pass  throuph  this,  bnt  not  the  flame.  T' 
muv,  liowever,  be  ignited  above  thegauzc  aj?  »  cu 
as  below,  and  two  independent  flames  be  thos 
obtained:  or  in  ease  of  a  jet  of  gM  being  tlte 
oombastible  material,  this  may  be  ignited  only 
al)ove  the  gauze — {];\:no  is  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent by  the  amount  of  snr£sc«  of  gaseooa  mattea 
eiipoaed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  may  he  Ifr 
cri  ased  by  dii  rrtin^'  a  current  of  air  throngh  its 
interior  part,  thus  producing  combustion  within 
aa  well  aa  withoot.  Argand  burners  are  d^ 
signed  to  produce  this  efTecL  The  blowpipe 
also  serves  the  same  purpose,  concentratine  at 
the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  heat.  In  the 
luminous  jets  which  it  makes  the  different  qual- 
ities of  the  different  portions  of  the  flame  are 

Slainly  exhibite<l,  the  greatest  heat  being  pro- 
uoed  j  nst  without  the  point  of  tbeyellow  flam^ 
where  is  the  most  Intense  eombpsnoc.  Outiiia 
of  this,  particle^H  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
blowpipe  flame  arc  oxidized  by  contact  with  the 
•tmoepneric  oxygen ;  within  it,  at  the  pointoflki 
interior  flame,  tliey  are  flenxodized,  and  oxides 
of  many  metals  arc  reduced  to  a  metallio  state. 
(See  Bi-owpiPE.)  The  form  of  the  chimney  sor- 
rounding  the  flame  is  also  designed  to  the 
air  riiilag  throngh  it  to  bo  turned  by  .«tnking 
against  its  slionluer  and  impinge  opon  the  outer 
portion  of  the  flame,  thus  increasing  its  int^ 
flity.  This  effect  is  the  more  decided  from  the 
high  temperature  of  the  ascending  current 
Varions  substances  impart  cbaractcristio  hoes  to 
flame ;  sulphate  of  ttrontian  gives  n  beantiM 
purple,  copp  T  filing?  and  sal  ammoniac  a  grcc^ 
ish  tint,  zinc  a  fine  bine,  &c  (See  Ptrotsckst.) 
The  appearance  of  sndi  colors  in  the  use  of  tba 
blowpipe  ^rrves  as  an  indication  of  the  pr<«!cnre 
of  the  Pijl>^tnncesthatcoramo[ily  jinxluce  them. 
(Sec  Iw  ri:  LinuT,  and  Dm  MMOXD  Lioirt). 

FLAMEI^  Nrooi.As,  a  French  scribe  and  re- 
puted alchemist,  born  in  the  firs-t  half  of  the 
14th  century,  died  in  Paris,  March  22,  1418. 
He  combined  the  oooopations  of  copyist  and 
bookseller,  married  Pemelle,  a  wlA>w  of  aonw 

£roperty,  and  also  ri  k  i^  il  j  upils  in  hi* 
Ottse,  to  whom  he  taught  writing  and  the  ra- 
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teenta  of  letters.  The  meuM  whleh  ho  Ohm 
Mqoired  were  profitably  invested,  aod  the  pro- 
doctfl  of  bis  industry  and  rents  enabled  him  to 
baild  hospitals,  found  chapels,  and  cudow 
«b«ralw«|  which  he  otlen  adorned  vith  poiot- 
idgi  lod  tealptares,  especiiUly  with  htM-nbthot 
hiuLSvlfund  wirV'.  <  )iu'  of  In^  f:K,-  lud^ing  bouses 
vas  still  staudiog  iu  in  iho  ram  de  UonO- 
noNiioj^  In  Paris,  witli  tliem^gliud  inscription. 
Hoseems  toliav6  been  a  sagacious  citizen,  skilful 
in  making  mauej,  ambitious  of  renown,  and  imi- 
tating the  devout  and  ostentations  benevolence 
of  tbo  princes  of  lii^  time.  His  f:im*-  itirrc-i'-t'd 
sflior  hid  death,  and  iho  iitu-iu[>L  tu  uocuuni  tor  a 
liMrtiine  which  had  perpetaatod  itself  in  many 
monaroents,  and  been  mauiified  by  ^pular 
credulity,  resulted  in  attrimiting  to  him  the 
possession  of  tho  pbilosopber's  stuuc,  and  the 
secret  of  making  gold.  In  I06I  the  iSomtnaire 
pkHmopkiqu^  a  Bwtried  treatise  on  alchemy, 
Was  puMistie  i  probably  by  Gohorry,  under  tbo 
nsmti  of  Jflaiuel ;  and  it  completely  edUbli&hed 
his  reputation  as  an  alcbeoiirt  till  Vilain  criti- 
cally  invest i piled  his  history  (17C1).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  who  were  then 
auMh  pevaeonted  in  France,  made  him  th*  do* 
I>r,«ifary  of  \}vAv  xvealth ;  and  others  have  sup 
po^ed  UiaL  tiie  cabalistic  book  of  Eabraham 
Jw{f,  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied,  oon- 
tsioed  emblematic  signs  of  (ho  varioos  places 
where  the  Jews,  expelled  from  tho  kingdom, 
bad  buried  their  treasures. 

rLAMEN,  in  Boman  antiquty,  a  member  of 
so  ancient  oollege  of  prieata,  eatabUahed  \ij 
Numa,  each  of  whom  was  confined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  particular  deity.  The  original  8,  the 
dialit^  martialiij  and  quirinalit,  consecnitod 
to  ■'•ipitcr,  Mars,  and  the  deitiei:!  HoTnnlii--.  were 
atterwiurd  dittingulshed  as  majorrg,  and  chosua 
ftom  ft  tatootdaaa  of  the  patrician  order  ^see 
Oon>ASRBATio) ;  while  the  Uter  12,  called  mino- 
fti,  were  elected  from  the  plebeians.  Their  dig- 
nity was  for  life,  but  could  be  forfeited  by  neglect 
of  doty,  or  lost  in  oonsequeooo  of  m  ilUMnenod 
oveot  distorbing  any  of  their  saered  porfoim* 
auccs.  Their  official  dre*8  was  flic  i;;,^ a  a  cip, 
eitber  conical  or  dose-fitting  having  at  the  top  a 
pointed  piece  of  dive  wood,  •nrroanded  at  Its 
bsae  by  n  lock  df  wrc..!  (_rt7f/fn,  whence,  accord - 
bg  to  some,  their  name,  wiiilo  Plutarch  derives 
itfromj»i£mM,  iiatXtbe  lirna,  or  mantle,  and  the 
laurel  wreath.  The  most  dislinguisfi-  rl  mcin!»er 
of  this  college  of  priests  was  the  diaiiM^  iiuuured 
vith  the  privileges  of  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the 
Ufaprtttext^.  n  lictor,  and  the  higher  preroga- 
tive of  procurmg  pardon  or  respite  for  criminals 
who  came  to  him  for  refuge ;  but  bo  was  also 
inrdened  by  several  restriotaooa,  bwng  forbid- 
den, for  instance,  to  leaTO  the  city  OTon  fat  a 
ungle  night,  to  swear  an  oath,  to  wear  a  ring,  to 
^  or  toneh  *  horse,  and  to  remarry  after  the 
daathof  Mnvlfe,  wlMMMod  Umlntheper- 
fonnancc  of  somo  of  hit  sacred  functions,  and 
>vas  culled  jUminiea.  In  later  times  the  deified 
etnpcrora  of  liotne  had  partlQalar  flaoUM  1^ 
pointed  to  their  woiabip. 


XLAKINGO,  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  an- 
itfret,  fiunily  (uiatidet^  sub-family  phameopteri- 
lus,  and  genus  phanieopUru$  (Linn.).  The  bill 
is  longer  tlum  ttie  beau,  high  at  the  base,  com- 
prsssed,  snddflnly  bent  at  a  right  angle  ia  tbo 
middle,  tbo  ridea  groiring  narrower,  and  rnllbar 
obtuse  at  the  tip ;  tlie  lateral  margins  are  in- 
curved and  finely  laminated ;  the  bi^e  to  around 
and  behind  the  eye  ia  covered  with  a  soft  and 
delicate  skin,  finer  than  thr  finest  kid,  tbo  end 
being  corneous;  the  nostnis  are  near  the  base, 
linear,  \i  inches  long ;  length  about  6  inches; 
beyond  tb«'  onrvf  tiie  color  is  IdnrV,  the  base 
being  orange  and  yellow.  The  vvin^a  jis  0  mod* 
erate,  with  the  1st  and  2d  ouills  nearly  uqual 
and  longest;  the  tail  is  6  inches  long;  the  tibia 
is  lengthened  and  naked,  and  the  tarsi  very  long 
and  slender,  and  both  cx)\ered  by  transverse 
scales;  the  toes  are  short,  the  anterior  onea 
united  by  s  mendmnona  w«b ;  Um  hind  too 
is  very  *<bort.  almost  touching  tJie  ground,  and 
free;  tlie  claws  are  bbort  and  fiat.  There  are 
6  or  6  species,  inhabiting  tho  warmer  parts  of 
tlic  globe,  frequenting  the  sea-isbore  and  marsh- 
es lu  considerable  fiocks;  one  acts  as  sentinel 
while  the  rest  are  liaeding  or  resting,  and  on  tho 
approach  of  danger  gives  tlie  alarm  by  a  trum- 
pet-like noise,  and  starts  oflf  leading  all  the  rest ; 
they  fly  either  in  triangular  lines  like  the  wild 
goose,  or  in  Indian  file  when  they  are  about  to 
alight;  they  can  run  quickly,  bnt  when  walk- 
ing arc  ,-;iiil  to  assist  thcirj-rh^*-^  \,y  placing  tbo 
upper  mandible  on  the  ground ;  though  wel>- 
fbotod,  they  do  not  swim,  the  webs  serving  to 
Bupportthemin  wadinp  o\  ,jr  soft  itra  l.  The  food 
consists  of  molln!«ks,  crustaceans,  tish  spawn, 
marine  insects,  and  small  fisli ;  the  singular  form 
of  their  bill  enables  them,  by  tnrning  it  towai-d 
the  body,  to  place  the  upper  nuuidible  down- 
ward, and  thus  to  collect  their  food  as  in  tho 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  smaU  head,  angular^ 
shaped  bit),  long  and  slender  neck,  stilt-Iilto 
legs,  compar:it iviiy  small  body,  ujkI  brilliant 
oolora,  render  the  fiamingo  one  of  the  most  ex- 
inordinary  forms  amongbirds. — The  Amerleaa 
flamingo  (P.  ruier,  Linn.)  is  about  4  feet  lohg 
from  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  5i  feet  to  end  of 
cAawa;  the  extent  of  wings  isSi  feet,  each  wing 
h<  ing  in^  inrlas:  the  tarsus  12^  inches;  bill 
idung  gapti  5  Hiclies,  along  the  curve  0  inchea; 
middle  toe  inches;  the  circumference  of  the 
body  is  only  24-  inches,  and  the  weight  about  7^ 
lbs. :  the  female  is  considerably  smaller.  The 

re  between  the  bill  and  eye  is  bare,  but  the 
nAge  generally  is  compact  and  the  featben 
roimd^,  those  on  the  necic  being  short;  tbo 
color  is  a  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  the  wings; 
the  qoills  are  black,  the  1^  red,  the  feet  lake 
color,  and  the  iria  Uhm.  Tlio  habita  oC  tho  ihi> 
mingo  are  more  nocturnal  than  those  of  tlie 
herons ;  over  the  water  they  fly  low,  but  over 
Uie  land  very  high,  with  neck  and  legs  extend- 
ed, alternately  flapping  their  wirn:-  mv\  sjiiling; 
before  alighting  they  gencniU  v  S4ul  luround  the 
pHaoOi  and  come  down  in  the  shallow  water, 
«Aaa  w«di«g  to  tho  ahore;  tJbisg  «ro  vary  ahr 
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and  dUBcnlt  to  approach.  The  neet  is  made  on 
a  hillock  of  mud  about  i  Ibet  high,  in  Uie  bol* 
low  top  of  which  the  eggrs  are  laid  on  tlie  baro 
earth;  they  are  2  or  8  in  number,  of  a  white 
color,  and  about  the  nize  of  a  goose  e^'^;  tbo 
bird  covers  the  e^  standing,  with  one  foot  in 
the  water,  and  the  young  are  batdwd  liboat 
the  end  of  May  ;  a»  Hxm  as  bom  they  are  sud 
to  tukt;  to  tlie  water,  and  cannot  At  till  they  are 
8  months  old ;  they  do  not  attain  their  full  scar- 
let  nhuuBge  until  the  2d  year,  being  roMHColor* 
cd  anring  the  first  On  aooonnt  or  its  tbyneM 
the  flamingo  is  rarely  hunted,  and  then  only  for 
iu  handsome  feathers.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
in  captivity  feeds  on  rice,  maize,  and  ^-imilar 
anbitiuioes.  It  inhabits  the  waram  perta  of 
Anwriea,  especially  the  West  IndiM;  ft  Is  not 
nnoommon  in  West  Florida  and  northern  Ala- 
bama, and  is  rare  to  the  north  and  wut>t  uf  thea& 
iMiiiit-s.  The  European  bird  [P.  antiquorum, 
Temm.)  ia  smaUer  and  leea  brilliant.  It  is  * 
re^ilar  visitant  to  the  shores  of  the  Kediterra- 
11.  .111,  and  (.<>nut';:ii  s  wanders  to  France  and 
Germany ;  it  i:^  extensively  spread  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  very  coimnon  aloBf 
the  shores  of  northern  Africa.  Its  appearance 
and  babiUi  are  tli^  saiue  as  in  the  American  spe- 
cies. According  to  Gould,  this  .eia  cies  requires 
4  years  to  reaui  mataritv,  during  which  the 
plumage  changes  greatly ;  oefore  the  flrst  moult 
the  color  is  uniform  gray,  with  black  tail  and 
secondarieH ;  in  the  male,  the  head,  neck,  upper 
and  undtr  surfaces,  are  a  delicate  rosy  white, 
the  centre  of  the  wing  brigltt  scarlet,  the  primk 
lies  blaek,  the  bill  Tsddlsb  at  the  base  sod  black 
at  the  tip,  the  tarsi  and  toes  rosy  red ;  the  scar- 
let color  is  not  assumed  until  the  8d  or  4th  year, 
imd  is  brightest  during  springModsommer.  Oth- 
er speeies  are  the  i>  CkHtMia  (MoLXMiu{Mi> 
Uahu  n>X>rb.%  and  pamtt  ( Vieill  ).  The  fledi 
of  theflnminpo  issavnry,  and  it-  iVitty  tongue  is 
considered  a  delicious  morsel;  they  were  espe- 
cialljr  estsened  by  the  ancient  Komans,  and 
many  allusions  to  this  dish  are  found  in  their 
writings. — The  po«itTon  of  the  flamingo  among 
birds  has  l)een  an  l  Is  u  '^ul  jcrl  ot"dis|)ute;  stime 
antliors  place  it  ouion^  the  waders  or  ffralia, 
from  its  long  neck  and  legs,  and  con8e<^ttent  hab- 
its; while  others,  and  the  best  antborities.  rank 
it  anionjf  the  aii»crf*,  or  web-f«)ted  swimmers, 
on  an  niuit  (if  Its  hiiuillar  duck-like  bill,  webbed 
feel,  and  muscular  gizzard ;  if  it  be  true  that  the 
young  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
this  of  itself  would  assm  to  *^*fM^■^  their  nok 
among  the  anteren. 

FLAMINIAN  WAY  (Lat.  via  Flaminia\  the 
principal  road  leading  from  ancient  Bone  to  the 
northern  provineea, conatmeted  in  MOB.  0.,  in 
the  cenpoT^liip  of  0.  Flaminius,  from  whom  it 
wa^^uameil.  It  extended  to  Arimiuum.  now  Ri- 
mini, on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  ahout  220 
vhers  it  Joined  the  /i^^iifin  wiir.  £b  di* 
▼ided  into  9  brsnebes  at  Kamla,  now  Fiind,in 
Fml  ri  i,  which  met  at  Fnlpinium  (FoIi^moX 
again  dividing  at  Nuceria  (Nocera),  and  meeting 
ittana Portaaa  (Dno).  ft  iMder 


great  importance  for  commercial  and  nutiterj 
purposes,  and  still  retains  many  of  tlie  Mdgss 
and  other  wedta  eteeted  bj  the  Beaan  eaiK 

perors, 

FI^VMIKINUS,  TiTTS  Qrosnus,  a  Roman 

Sineral,  bom  about  230  B.  C,  died  about  175. 
e  was  eteeted  eonml  in  198,  and  undertook  the 
conduct  of  thewarapninpt  PhilipII.,  king  of  Ma- 
oedon.  By  pretendiag  that  his  object  was  to 
remove  from  Greece  the  Macedonian  yoke,  he 
detached  many  of  the  Greek  states  from  Philip, 
and  deftated  him  at  Cynosoephalo)  (197),  m 
Thessaly,  where  the  Roman  legion  demr  ti-,!  rat- 
ed its  superiority  over  the  tamous  Muce<ioniaa 
phalanx.  By  the  treaty  which  was  soon  after 
oondoded  Philip  surrendered  all  the  Greek 
towns  whteh  he  possessed  in  Europe  and  Ama, 
and  paid  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  }!'  ini  in. 
At  the  li^ttmiian  games  in  Flantiuinus  pro- 
claimed, to  the  great  joy  of  the  assembled  Greeks, 
the  freedom  of  those  states  which  had  been  sub- 
dned  by  Macedon.  In  105  he  diminislied  the 
]  \v  ur  olthe  tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta,  after  which 
he  occupied  hiuii»eli  in  reetormg  internal  peace 
and  prosperity  to  Greece.  The  next  spring  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  his  triumph  lasted  8 
days.  In  1S3  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Prusias,  kingof  Bitbynia,  to  seek  the  surrender 
to  tlie  Romans  of  Hannibal,  who  had  obtained 
an  asylum  there. 

FLAMIXIUS.  Cah-s.  aRoman  pener.il,  l^illod 
June  2:^,  217  H.  C.  He  was  tribune  uf  the  {>eo- 
ple  in  2;J2,  consul  in  223  and  217,  and  censor 
in  220.  As  tribune  be  carried  against  the  opposip 
tioo  of  the  senate  an  agrarian  law.  In  hw  first 
oonsnlsliip  be  -n  itb  bis  colleague  attacked  the 
Gauls  beyond  tlie  Pu,  and  was  defeated.  The 
senate  then  recalled  the  consuls,  but  Flaminius 
resisted  the  order  by  reftaing  to  open  the  lettee^ 
and  obtaiRed  a  Tietory  orer  the  Insnbriana.  A 
triumj)!!  wns  r.  firmed  him  on  his  return,  bnt  ho 
was  rewarded  with  dctnunstrations  of  jmntilar 
favor.  The  emm  Flaminiu*  and  ela  .nlsm^ 
nia  were  the  monoroents  of  his  cenaonhip.  Im 
his  second  oonsolsbip  he  marched  against  Han- 
nibal, and  rashly  giving  battle,  i.v,i-  -■u-n.  ^vith 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  on  t  li^  !  urdcr  of 
Lake  Tlirasymenus. 

n.AMSTEED,  Jonx,  the  first  English  as- 
tronomer  royal,  burn  in  r)enby,  near  Derby, 
Derbyshire,  Aug.  19,  lG4tj,  died  in  (itctii- 
wich,  Dec  81,  1719.  Ue  was  educated  at  the 
firee  school  of  Derbjr,  where  his  Ihtber  lived, 
and  at  n  very  early  age  manifested  a  stronrr  in- 
clination for  astronomical  studies,  ilis  health 
was  so  delicate  that  be  was  not  sent  to  a 
uniTersitj.  but  continued  for  asTeral  jears  to 
prosecnte  Us  aitronoBiip  ill  rssesrchss  at  hoine 
with  great  success.  In  16*^7  lio  rlrmnristrntc-d 
the  true  principles  of  the  equation  ot  iime,  in  a 
tract  which  Dr.  Wallis  subsequently  appended 
to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Horrocks.  Dam- 
steed  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  astrononMr 
who  br  n;.'ii'  iiitii  t s  iiimon  use  the  method  of 
simultaneously  observing  the  right  ascension  of 
the  ana  and  atara^  a  mm  by  vhkb  tha  tma 
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place  of  uxf  gtar  is  determinable  hf  means  of 
meridional  alUtodw  and  traosit«.  In  1669  Iw 
oommanicated  to  the  rojal  soci- 1  v  lil^  calcnla- 
tion  of  a  solar  eclipse  that  had  been  omitted  in 
the  ephemerides  for  the  jbUowing  year,  togetber 
witli  sevornl  other  astronomical  observations. 
This  coininnnication  wjis  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  who  sent  liim  a  letter  of 
thaaka.  In  1670  he  visited  London  in  company 
wKh  Idt  ftther,  and  was  introduced  to  th«  M> 
yants  of  the  metropolis.  When  returning  to 
Derby,  he  passed  through  Otunbridge,  where  he 
entered  himself  a  studeut  of  Jesos  college,  and 
made  tl>e  aoqaaintanoe  of  Wroe,  Banoir,  end 
Kcwton.  Inl678fieoomp(Medhlitraattaeont1ie 
"  Tn;c  niifl  Apparent  Places  of  the  Planets  when 
at  tlieir  Greatest  aod  Lcaat  Distance  from  our 
Earth,"  a  work  of  which  Newton  availed  him- 
aelf  in  hia  fint  edition  of  the  JUnegtui.  In 
16T4  appeared  h\»  JSjtkmark,  -which,  with  S 
barometers  previously  constructed  by  biin,  was 
presented  hy  his  friend  Sir  Jonas  Moore  to 
Charles  IL,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York. 
In  1675,  having  long  before  decided  on  entering 
the  chnrch,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
Pi  nil.  iit"l<  r  iliii*  period,  the  king's  attention  Iiav* 
ing  been  called  to  the  enormous  errors  of  the 
astronomical  taUee  then  in  une,  bo  resolved  to 
found  an  observatory,  of  which  Flatnsteed, 
throngh  tlie  mediation  of  Moore,  was  appointed 
the  first  director.  Tlie  erection  of  tlie  observa- 
toiT  was  completed  in  1676,  but  the  astronomer 
had  already  entered  on  the  discharge  of  Ms  d«- 
ties,  liaving  established  himself  in  Greenwich. 
The  new  observutory  received  the  name  of 
Flatnsteed  house.  It  was  so  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  astronomical  apparatus  tnat  its  prin- 
cipal,  ont  of  his  soanty  aalary  of  £100  a  year, 
often  not  regularly  p 'i  l  and  liis  otlier  limit- 
ed resources,  had  to  provide  must  uf  those  in- 
struments which  were  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
eeeaftii  proeeontkm  of  his  reeearobea.  Here, 
howeter,  notwiliistanding  every  disadvantage, 
Flamstc  1  rnrnposHl  his  great  vf ork,  ffUtorta 
CatU»ti»,  the  period  of  whose  publication  forms 
an  epoch  hi  the  amials  of  modern  astronomy. 
In  1684  ha  was  presented  by  the  lord  keeper 
Vortfi  tothesmau  living  of  Bnrslow  in  Surrey, 
the  OOfyeeeiesfaHdoal  preferment  he  ever  ob- 
tifaed.  Mr.  Francis  Baily's  discovery  of  his 
p^rs  and  correspondence,  in  1 832,  has  thrown 
mnoh  light  on  the  history  of  his  differences  with 
ITewton  and  Halley.  These  documents  give  ua 
Slamsteed's  version  of  those  unseemly  squabbles, 
and  it  is  not  at  ail  favorable  to  the  reputation  of 
those  great  masters  of  soienee;  but  there  is  an- 
other account  of  these  matters  in  Sir  David 
Brewwter'a  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  A:c.,  of  Sir 
Isaju'  Vo\'rton,"  wliich  make**  their  conduct 
toward  him  appear  less  culpable,  though  neither 
JnsI  nor  Kenerou^  than  Fiamsteed  would  lead 
Ofl  to  Btippose.  Ilis  HUtoria  Cahsi'u  Britari' 
nie-a  (3  vols,  fol.,  T.omlon,  172o)  was  not  pub- 
li-h(  1  complete  till  after  Iiis  death,  though 
a  partial  edition  had  been  issued  in  1718, 
agdnat  Us  protest,  by  Ualley,  oadar  aaiiioritj 


of  a  committee  composed  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others.  The  1st 
volume  contains  his  observations  on  the  flzed 
stars,  planets,  comets,  &c ;  the  2d,  the  transits 
of  stars  snd  planets  over  the  meridian,  with 
their  places ;  the  8d,  an  account  of  the  mctlnKls 
and  instruments  used  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  hiin> 
self,  and  various  catalogues  of  fixed  stars,  ia- 
dodiug  hia  own  catalogue  of  2,984  stars.  He 
also  prepared  an  AtUu  CaUttu,  as  an  accom- 
pnrimcnt  toths  abovo  work|  whldk  appeared 

iu  1729. 

FLANDERS  (Fr.  Flandre,  Flemish  Flan- 
<2«ni,  Dttioh  YlaandertH).  tarnwij  *  pari  of 
the  Ketheibads  or  Low  Oountrfes  of  western 

Europe,  now  included  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
France.  Stretching  along  the  German  ocean 
from  the  W.  inlet  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Dover,  It  was  bonnded  N.  and 
B.  hy  tliat  river  and  lis  branch  the  Dmder, 
while  on  the  S.  it  joined  the  province  of  Ar- 
tois,  tlie  old  country  of  the  Atreb.ites.  The 
name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  7th  esn* 
tury,  when  Eiipius,  bishop  of  Noyon  and  treas- 
urer of  King  Dagoltert  I.,  visited  northern 
Neustria.  By  the  treaty  of  Vvr  i  iii,  Flin- 
ders was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  I'rance, 
and  in  863  it  was  erected  into  a  county  under 
the  rule  of  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  Arm.  son-in-law 
of  King  Charles  the  B:dd,  Baldwin's  succes- 
sors took  rank  among  the  ii  i  ly  [  i  ers  of  France, 
and  figured  conspicuoody  in  French  history, 
ffis  finoily  having  beoonie  extinct  In  1119,  the 
county  was  held  until  1127  by  Charles  I.  the 
Good,  son  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ;  then 
for  a  year  by  William  Cliton,  the  nephew  of 
Henry  I.  of  England ;  and  finally  by  Thieny, 
son  of  the  dnke  of  Lom^ne,  whose  dynasty, 
known  as  the  Alsatian,  reigned  until  12S0.  A 
last  family  of  counts  was  inaugurated  by  Guy  do 
Daropierre,  aod  lasted  until  1384,  when  Ilan- 
ders  was  united  to  the  states  of  Philip  the  Bold 
of  Bai^nndy,  who  had  marrledthehelressorthe 
last  c  lint.  At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
in  1  { T  7 . 1 1  is  dflnghter  Mary,  br  marrying  the  arch- 
dukc  Maximilian,  broaghtFuuiders  to  tltehottsa 
of  Austria.  It  was  ineorporated  by  the  em- 

Sieror  CbaHes  V.  among  the  17  provinces  which 
brmed  the  circle  of  Burgundy.  On  \m  abdica- 
tion  it  became  one  of  tlie  dettendencies  of  Spain, 
which  lost  a  portion  of  it  by  its  northernmost 
section  being  annexed  to  Seeland  when  the  7 
United  Provinces  declared  their  independence. 
Afterward  a  j  i  j  t-nii  of  its  southern  territory 
was  conquered  by  Louts  Xi  V.,  and  received  the 
name  of  French  Flanders.  In  1718  the  p«M9e 
of  Utrcclit  tnncferrc^  Flanders  from  Spain  to 
Au-lJ  ia.  Iu  17^2  it  was  invaded  by  the  French, 
wlio  held  it  until  1814,  during  which  period  it 
formed  tlte  departmenta  of  Lys  and  Scheldt. 
On  the  Ihll  of  we  French  empire,  it  was  given 
to  the  king  of  the  Netherlatul-,  who  divided  it 
into  2  provincea,  £ai>t  and  West  Flanders, 
which  since  1831  have  ooostituted  an  important 
part  of  the  kingdom  nf  Bdsiom.  In  spite  of  so 
mu^  fsvolaUoas,  Flaadait  has  atwag^  Xmrn, 
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distingnUihed  fbr  its  indastriii],  commercial^  md 
•gricoltanJ  prosperity.  As  early  as  th«  1Mb 
oentory  its  cities  bad  acquired  considerable  im- 
portaooe  timjogh  their  auuiafactures,  and  bad 
NeandftotrbdndegrMKif  ftMdom.  Tbednn- 
ocrstic  spirit  kept  crcn  pnco  -with  the  pro- 
gress of  tmdo  and  industry ;  and  in  the  foliow- 
uig  centuries  the  Heniish  citien  were  so  many 
repablican  commauitiei,  goreroina  thenuelrcs, 
«iim1  paying  little  more  fbu  ft  Domtiud  obedience 
tolbtlr  oouut5.  They  more  than  once  took  the 
■umagemeot  of  afikirs  into  their  own  hands,  and 
saocewfully  resisted  their  lord  paramount^  the 
Ung  cf  FltiMM.  Such  WM  the  cam  in  U87, 
irliMi  Jtoquet  rta  ArteT»ld&  llw  br«ir«r  of 
Ghent,  eipc'Ued  Count  Louis  I.  from  the  coun- 
try, cuus^  his  countrymen  to  acknowlodgo 
£dward  IIL  of  England  as  king  of  France,  and 
lield  fora  trhile  tlie  balance  ^tween  the  two 

rit  contending  nntions.  Bytn  when  the  cit- 
of  Flanders  connnted  to  sabmit  to  their 
BOTercigna,  they  protected  their  liberties  and 
priTileges  against  any  encroachment,  which 
net  is  clearly  evidenced  by  their  repeated  re- 
ToU»  dnring  the  14th  and  15th  centnrief.  The 
iiiti Tt-^t  of  their  lord-j,  however,  was  to  deal 
mildly  with  subjeota  from  whom  they  could  ob- 
immense  turns  of  money  by  voluntary  tax- 
ation. It  was  throi)^:^  thcin  indccfl  that  the 
houi^e  of  HurguDtly  bvc-aintj  tho  weiiifhicst  in 
Europe,  for  they  had  tlit  n  reached  the  height 
of  their  prosDeritj;  many  burgesses  of  Gbeat| 
Ypres,  and  BrogM  bad  princely  fortunes,  and 
plenty  was  ftppuront  everywhere.  Charles  V., 
by  forbearance  and  skilful  management,  concili- 
ated the  FlemiogB,  and  ereo  the  desnotiam  of 
Philip  II.  could  not  entirdj  aUeoato  them  ttom 
Bpidn.  Fhndera  b  itilt  a  wdl  cultivated  eoira> 
try,  famous  for  its  industry  and  commerce.  :ui'! 
ibrmiog  the  richest  part  of  Belgium ;  but  the 
indmnitable  spirit  of  old  times  has  been  tamed 
Into  a  moderate  love  of  political  liberty.  (See 

FLBVISn  LaNOCAOB  AXD  Ln-ERATUBB.) 

FLANDKRS,  East,  a  province  of  BelpIuTn, 
bonnded  N.  by  llulhind,  E.  by  the  Scheldt 
fsefMrating  it  mostly  from  the  province  of 
Anfvcrp)  and  bvSouth  Hrahaiit,  S.  hy  Hai- 
tmu'A,  and  W.  by  West  Flanders ;  area,  LlMsq. 
m. ;  j)(ip.  in  1866, 776,960.  It  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  its  tritmtariei^ 
which,  being  united  by  canals,  aibvd  ample 
water  communicntton.  Its  soil  is  not  of  supe- 
rior quality,  but  in  industriously  cultivated,  and 
it  gives  cxcelleat  crope  of  flax,  hemp,  wheat, 
tye,  colewort,  hopa,  beeti,  pQtatoe%  and  otlier 
vcgetablee.  Great  nomben  of  eattio  are  rataed. 
Manufactures  arc  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
comprise  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
beet^root  sugar.  Oanitol,  Ghent;  other  chief 
towns,  Oodenarde,  Temonde,  £edoo^  Akst, 
and  Bt.  mcbolai. 

FLANDERS,  "VYest,  a  province  of  Bclginm. 
boundc<l  N.  W,  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  W.  bv 
Ifkance,  and  E.  by  the  Belgian  provinoM  of  Biu> 
naultnnd  East  Flanders;  area,  1,250sq.m. ;  pop. 
in  1856, 624,919.  Bc»do  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt, 


by  wfaksh  it  is  watered  on  tbe  S.,  U  has  colj 
•man  stTMuns  emptying  into  Hie  eea.  Ita  eor* 

fn'r  is  <;rn,T:Ll!y  tint  ;  iiml  iilthaugh  mOSt  of  itS 

soil  is  pandy  and  poor,  it  has  been,  tbroQgb  un- 
tiring industry,  so  much  improved  that  it  yields 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oleaginoas  plants,  flax, 

and  tobftcco.    Cattle  and  horses  are  abundant. 

Tlio  inarinfarturT  of  lirirn  and  dainask  is  the 

principal  branch  of  Industry.  Capital,  Bruges; 
Other  diief  towns,  Ostend,  Fomea,  Tpres^  (Por- 
tray, and  Dixmude. 

FLANNEI^  the  plaiiie.st  fabric  of  woollen 
yams,  commonly  slightly  woven.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  under  clothing  where  the  tempera- 
tare  b  diangeable,  the  material  being  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  and  reaf^ity  nbwbing  per- 
spiration, which  slowly  evaporates  from  its 
mribee  vithout  chilling  the  body.  Flannels 
are  alw  made  of  junit  into  which  cotton  is  in* 
trodnced  In  Tarions  proportions;  and  agsdo  of  a 
warp  of  cotton  flir(\l  (!  ivifd  by  woof  of  wool- 
len yarns.  A  most  delicate  flannel  for  the  wear 
of  infants  consists  of  silk  and  wool.  Cotton  or 
Canton  flannel  is  a  twilled  fabric,  wholly  com- 
posed of  cotton,  a  nap  being  raised  on  one  side 
of  the  stufT. 

FLAT,  in  music,  the  character  b  used  to  de- 
note that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  be  depressed  a  chromatic  semitone  below  its 
natural  pitch.  Tlius  D  b  higuifies  a  semitone  be- 
low D  natural  (t). 

FLATBUSU,  a  post  vtU^  and  township  of 
Kings  CO.,  K.  T.,  memoreble  ftr  a  British  Tie- 
tory  over  the  Americans  in  1776  ;  ]x»p.  in  188(L 
8,280.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy  calted 
Erasmus  Hall,  and  contains  several  churches. 

FLATHEAD  INDUN8.  a  term  applied  to 
some  of  the  aborigtoal  tribes  inbabltiog  Oregon 
n  ear  th  r  1 1 M  1  f  1 1  M  f  the  Col  umbia  river,  and  along 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  from  Salmon  river 
in  lat.  68'  80'  N.  to  Uniqua  river  in  46"  N.— 
tl)e  Nootka  Columbians  of  Dr.  Bcouler.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  flattening 
the  skulls  of  their  infants  DV  various  mechani- 
cal contrivances ;  the  model  of  tlie  deformity 
is  the  same  in  all  the  tribes,  and  much  like  that 
observed  in  the  ancient  Pemvinn  crania.  The 
forehead  is  depressed  and  indentwi ;  the  upper 
and  middle  parts  of  the  face  are  pushed  back 
80  that  the  orbits  are  directed  a  liUle  upward; 
the  head  It  so  elongated  that  In  extreme  eesea 
the  top  becomes  nearly  a  horizontal  ]>lanc;  the 
porietak  are  bent  so  as  to  form  nn  acute  angle, 
and  instead  of  the  occiput  constitute  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  head;  the  breadth  of  the 
skttTl  and  fhee  ts  much  Inereased,  and  the  two 
pidca  nio  in  most  cases  tm^ytnmtlrical.  The 
best  iinown  tribes  which  flatten  the  heads  of 
their  children  are  tfie  Chinooln^  Oilapuyas, 
Clickitats,  Clatsops,  Cowalitsk,  and  Cltttstani. 
Among  the  Chinooks  the  child  b  placed  In  H 
Avooden  cradle,  and  a  pad  of  gra<*9  is  tightly 
bandaged  over  the  forehead  and  eyes,  m  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  see  or  move;  and 
when  handnfjed  and  suspended  in  the  usnal 
way,  the  head  is  actually  lower  than  the  feet. 
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A  more  ornel  way  is  practised  in  other  tribes 
bj  blading  a  flat  board  oUitjucly  ou  the  fore- 
Mad.  These  processes  continued  for  several 
months  produce  the  coveted  deformity,  which, 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Pickeriug,  disappears 
with  age,  stj  that  nm^t  adults  present  no  trace 
(tf  it.  This fiha{ieof  the  head  is  so  highly  prized 
among  the  Chinooks  that  their  slaves  are  not 
allowed  to  j^ractlse  artificial  flattening.  Tlio 
internal  capacity  of  th«  skull  is  not  diiuimsbed 
bj  the  flatness,  and  tiie  inldtoet  is  not  affected, 
as  all  travellers  agree  tliat  these  nations  nro  re- 
markably  shrewd  and  intelligent;  it  h  said, 
hon^vet,  that  tliey  are  partioalarly  subject  to 
apoplexy.  TheChinooks  are  the  best  Known 
of  ibo  Flatheads ;  they  inhabit  the  S.  shore  of 
the  straits  of  Fuca,  and  the  deeply  indented 
territory  as  far  as  and  including  tho  tide  waters 
of  the  Colmubia  I'ivcr.  They  are  comuiouly  of 
diiuinntive  stature,  with  ill<sbapod  limbs  and  un- 
prepossessing feainres;  theobilqne  eye  and  the 
arcl  led  nose  are  oeeasionanvseea  among  them ; 
their  coniplcxiou  is  darker  than  that  of  the  mere 
northern  tribes  who  do  not  flatten  the  head 
Ther  have  the  filthy  habits  and  the  vsaal  Tioes 
of  the  N".  W.  Indians,  but  are  said  to  bo  supe- 
rior to  the  buutiug  tribes  of  America  in  the 
QsefU  and  ornamental  arts;  their  climate  Is 
comparatively  mild  and  moist  from  the  preva- 
knce  of  westerly  windS|  and  they  are  a  nshiug 
and  nuritiiiie  people.  They  differ  from  the 
northern  tribes  in  langnage  as  well  as  in  phys- 
ical characters ;  they  speak  in  a  quiet,  deliber- 
ate manner,  and  their  words  can  hardly  be  rep> 
resented  by  any  combinations  of  known  letters. 
Br.  Ffokering  says  they  have  no  method  of 
salutation  or  of  expressing  approbation.  They 
are  r^arded  as  a  daDgerons  raoe  by  traveUers. 
Dr.  ICnton,  in  plates  ^  to  80  of  the  Orania 
J  -ju-rimna,  gives  dc'^criptivo  illustrations  of  sev- 
eral bkolLi  of  tlie  Columbia  river  tribe*.  They 
are  rapidly  dtminiabing  in  numbers  from  dis~ 
ea^es  and  vices  introduced  by  the  whites ;  there 
b  probably  not  a  tribe  tliat  can  number  600  in- 
lUvidnab,  and  many  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  tablea 
are  placed  below  100;  the  whole  Indian  popu- 
lation of  Oregon  is  not  jnuch  above  20,000.  i  lie 
Fhithe;uls  S.  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  the 
Salish,  are  only  aboat  300  mmlLii  tbej  are  said 
*  io  ocenpy  60  lodges  on  St  Itarf*  rlrer,  in 
"Washington  territory,  E.  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  is 
very  ancient,  but  the  modem  Indians,  eso(^ 
those  of  the  N.  "W.  coast,  do  not  generally  jirao- 
tise  it;  it  was  a  custom  in  Peru  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Ineas,  and  was  practised  also  by  the 
Inra  Peruvians  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
I(  i^eems  to  have  been  principally  employed  by 
the  Toltecan  branch  oi  the  American  nations, 
includingthesemi-ci vilized  race  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Central  America,  and  the  ancient  mouod 
builders  of  tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys; 
the  Natchez  tribe  of  Florida  and  Uie  uovth- 
«m  states,  the  Obootawa,  and  the  Caribe  fboHi 
Insular  and  continental)  flattened  tlio  skulls  of 
thoir  chiUlren  by  various  devices  eitiier  in  a 


vertical  d  irection  (as  in  the  Natchez)  or  a  longi- 
tndinal  one  (as  in  the  ancient  Peruvians),  The 
flattened  skml  must  be  classed  amongtho  strange 
whims  of  nations,  with  the  Bmall  feet  of  the 
Chinese,  the  perforated  ears  and  lipsot  Muvuges, 
and  the  tapering  wdsts  of  Europeans. 

FLAVEL,  JoHX,  an  English  olergyroan  and 
aathor,  born  in  Broomsgrove,  Worcestershire, 
about  1G27,  died  in  Exeter,  June  2G,  IGOl.  IIo 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  corate 
at  Diptlbrd,  fnm  whteh  place  be  was  called 
in  1C50  to  Dartmouth,  lie  was  one  of  the 
2,000  clergymen  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  Act  of  Gonfomuty,**  passed  in  1662,  and 
was  therefore  expelled  from  his  benefice.  He 
continued,  however,  to  preach  as  opportunity 
offered,  in  private  dwellings,  obscure  neighbor- 
hoods, or  forests,  till  1G87,  wlien  the  royal  li- 
ccmsO  being  granted  to  worship  without  molesta- 
tion, he  resumed  his  public  labors  in  a  new 
church  erected  by  his  people.  Most  of  his 
works,  whieh  are  held  in  high  esteem  and  have 
Li  I  [1  many  times  reprint<'d,  were  composed 
during  the  period  of  his  persecation.  '*  Hus- 
bandry SpirftoaHzed**  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar ;  among  hisother  chief  works  are:  **  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Soul  of  Mao,"  "  The  Fountain  of 
Life,"  "  The  Method  of  Grace,**  A  Token  tot 
Monrners,"  &c.  An  edition  in  9  VOlS.  8vo^  ap> 
pearcd  iu  London  in  1820. 

FLAX,  the  common  naine  of  tne  plant  linum 
■iuiUiti$simnm.  and  also  of  its  most  important 
product,  the  filameuts  obtained  from  the  fibrous 
covering  of  its  hollow  stems,  used  from  the  re- 
motest times  iu  the  manuiaotore  ui  linen  thread. 
The  coverings  of  the  Egyptian  mnmmies  testify 
that  the  linen  mentionetl  by  the  nu  st  ancient 
writers  was  the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  still 
entefvated  fat  Its  valnaUe  fibre.  Tlda,  however, 
j9  not  tiha  only  useful  prodnct  of  the  plant.  Its 
seeds  fhmish  the  important  oil  called  linseed 
oil ;  and  of  the  residue,  after  this  is  express- 
ed, is  made  the  oil  cako  which  is  extensively 
Tised  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle.  On  ao- 
Qoont  of  its  mucilaginous  character,  flax  seed  Is 
also  employed  in  medicine,  its  infusion  in  boil- 
ing water  having  a  soothing  effect  in  cases  of 
inUammation  of  tho  lungs,  intestines,  kc. ;  and 
when  ground  to  meal  and  mixed  with  hot  water, 
It  forms  an  ezcenent  emollient  poultice.  The 

flax  plant  is  a  slender  annual,  prowin^-  from  2 
to  8  feet  in  height^  bearing  smidi  lanceolate  leaves 
dlstrtbnted  alternately  over  tin  stalks.  Thesa 
terniinato  in  delicate  blno  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  globular  seed  vessels  of  the  size  of 
small  peas,  containing  aadi  10  seeds.  These  are 
oval  and  flat,  of  brown  color,  and  rcninrkably 
brigbtj  smooth^  and  slippery.  The  outer  portioa 
or  nosK  is  mnoilaginous,  yielding  62.7  per  cent, 
of  a  pore  gum  soluble  in  cold  water ;  and  the 
interior  portion  yields  the  peculiar  oil  already 
referred  to.  The  plant,  now  cultivated  iu  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  by 
mny  to  nave  been  flnt  known  in  Egypt,  or 
possibly  in  the  olev.ated  plains  of  central  Asia; 
out  thwgh  no  doubt  a  native  of  warm  climatfla, 
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the  fibre  attaios  its  greatest  fineness  and  perfeo- 
ttottlnteiniMmteregloDfl.  The  seed,  however,  is 

richer  In  the  tropics.  Near  the  northern  Htnits 
of  its  ooltivation  the  product  of  the  flax  is 
abandant,  but  tlio  quality  is  inferior.  The  flax 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  ia  rated  as  worth  from 
fTW  to  t900  per  ton,  while  that  of  Rusla, 
whose  export  is  from  40,000  to  fSO,000  tons  an- 
nnallj,  brings  only  about  $240  per  tou.  This 
HSHnoM  iS,  however,  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  eztreme  care  given  hj  the  HoUaodera  and 
Belgians  to  its  preparation.  The  Irish,  who 
have  cultivated  the  crop  from  tlio  early  period 
when  the  plant  was  introduced  into  their  coun- 
try, and  who  would  seem  to  possess  as  great 
natural  advantaoes  for  its  snccossftd  cultnre  as 
any  people,  rarely  fhmish  so  valuable  an  article 
as  the  Bolginns.  Tho  reason  is  thus  given  in  a 
docnme&t  published  by  the  Belgian  government 
in  1841 :  **Theflax  of  Ireland,  when  first  polled, 
is  as  good  as  ours,  but  tho  Irish  are  negligent. 
Our  flax  is  immediately  put  in  water;  theirs  is 
left  to  pet  heated  in  the  nir,  while  they  go  away 
to  drink  and  eidoy  themselves.  Our  peaaaots 
■re  watehftd,  and  take  the  ilax  end  of  6 
or  8  days,  according  to  the  condition  they  find 
it  in :  the  Irish  do  it  just  when  they  please. 
Onr  flax,  when  covered  with  mud,  is  spread  out 
oanftilly  in  a  fine  meadow,  wlien  the  fiiat 
dKnvcr  deanses  it ;  in  TreTand  it  is  thrown  down 
■Imoat  anywhere.  The  women  with  us  often 
take  tbe  preparation  of  the  flax  upon  themselves: 
Imt  In  Ireland  the  flax  is  prepared  in  mills." 
Tlie  inoduct  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  from 
t8,0(M)  to  80,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  with 
what  is>  grown  in  Yorkshire,  Somorset.iliire,  aiul 
the  sonUi  of  Scotland,  the  whole  proiluco  of  the 
British  Idei  ia  rated  at  about  86,000  tons,  while 
the  consnmption  varies  from  80,000  to  105,000 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  importation  is 
from  Russia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Baltic.  About  5,000,000  lbs.  are  obtained  from 
Belgium,  which  is  about  {  of  its  whole  product, 
tbe  total  valno  of  which  is  calculated  at  $13,- 
600,000.  The  rich  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is 
well  H(l.i]ite<l  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  pnxluct 
of  Egypt  is  increasing  under  the  enoonn^ment 
given'by  the  English,  who  find  it  more  eoonoin- 
ical  to  procure  their  supplies  from  foreign  coun- 
tries than  from  tlioir  own.  Flax  appears  to  have 
been  ciiUivated  in  New  Netherlands  as  early  as 
1626.  The  seed  of  flax  was  ordered  to  be  intro* 
dueed  into  tlie  colony  of  MaasaehnsetlB  in  1699, 
and  flax  was  rultivated  in  that  state  soon  after 
the  war  of  indcjHjndence,  particularly  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  Manufactories  for  mak- 
ing sail  doth  vera  ertablished  at  Salem  and 
Springfield  in  VnO.  Jn  Virginia  flax  was  an- 
riimlly  oultivnted,  spun,  and  woven  by  Capt. 
Matthews  prior  to  1648.  Bounties  for  its  pn>> 
itneOotk  in  that  eolony  were  offered  In  1667. 
Flax  was  among  the  prodncts  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  whose  cultivation  the  British  parlia- 
ment made  considerable  grants  to  the  patentees 
of  Georgia  in  1783,  1748,  and  1749.  Early 
tHiBthn  WM  ^ven  to  the  eoltivalion  and  nm- 


nfactnre  of  flax  in  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Indiana. 
The  amount  of  flax  aeed  exported  Rom  Philadel' 

phia  increased  from  70,000  bushels  in  1762  to 
11 0,41 2  in  1771.  The  production  of  flax  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  last  cerisus(1860) 
waa  7.709,676  lbs.,  of  which  2,100,116  lbs.  wera 
raised  in  Kentucky,  1,000,480  in  Virginia,  and 
940,677  in  New  York :  and  of  fiax  seed  662,807 
bushels,  of  which  75.801  bushels  were  raised  in 
Kentucky, 52,318  in  Virginia,  and67,968  in  New 
York.  The  amoont  of  flax  raised  in  the  Union  ia 
I8S8  was  estimtfed  nt  8,000,000  lbs.  The 
duction  has  Jiithertobeen  entirely  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to 
increase  it.  The  imports  of  unmanufactured 
flax  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1858,  were 
valued  at  $197,984. — ^Ttie  flax  crop  thrives  upon 
almost  any  gcxx]  soil  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
well  drained,  but  more  especially  upon  rich  sandy 
loams  regularly  supplied  with  moisture  durine 
the  spring  ?iionth«.  In  Ohio,  3  pecks  of  seed 
are  sown  to  the  acre,  which  yields  from  6  to  13 
bushels  of  seed  and  from  1  to  2  tons  of  straw, 
which  is  manufactured  into  tow  for  rope  walks 
and  paper  mlUa.  It  may  be  sown  very  early 
in  the  sprinp,  and  to  good  adv.antn;^  succeeding 
a  crt>^  of  grain.  As  it  is  gathered  in  July  or 
w\j  \n  August,  another  crop  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  land  daring  the  aeaaott.  A  com- 
mon praotioe  with  the  Be^ana  ia  to  aow  die 
white  carrot  broadcast  with  the  flax,  and  w  hen 
the  latter  is  gathered,  which  is  done  by  pulling 
Jbe  plants  by  the  roots,  the  soil  is  loosened 
around  the  young  carrots,  and  being  then  top- 
dressed  with  liquid  manure,  they  thrive  Inxn- 
riantly.  Grass  or  clover  seed  is  also  often 
sown  immc<liately  upon  the  flax  seed.  The  bet- 
ter Nils  take  8  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the 

rrer  2  bushels.  The  finest  fibre  is  obtained 
I  thick  growth  of  slender  stalks.  The  Dutch 
take  great  pains  to  weed  the  crop  l)y  liand, 
when  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  high.  In 
June  the  plants  are  in  Uoom,  and  tM  Mdt 
present  a  beautiful  appearance,  covered  with 
the  delicate  blue  flowers.  The  time  for  gather- 
ing ia  indicated  by  the  leaves  beginning  to 
drop  ofi*,  and  by  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  becom- 
ing yellow ;  also  by  the  eoodtthm  of  tlie  seed 
bolls,  wliirh  should  be  examined  almost  daily 
about  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop.  When 
the  ripest  on  being  cut  open  with  a  ^harp  knlft 
do  not  appear  within  whitish  and  wateiT, 
bat  firm  and  dark  green,  the  flax  is  flt  for  miU> 
ing.  S4X)n  af^er  this  the  seeds  would  begm  to 
fail,  and  the  fibre  would  lose  its  silkiness  and 
elasticity.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  seed 
for  sowing,  tbe  plants  must  be  allowed  to  ftilly 
ripen  at  the  cost  of  the  deteri«)rat}on  of  the 
fibre.  As  the  flux  is  pulled,  it  is  gathered  in 
bundles  to  dry  ;  and  then  if  the  seeds  are  tbOT- 
onghly  ripened,  they  may  lie  aepemted  by  flie 
threshing  mill.  The  ordinary  course,  however, 
is  to  strip  the  seeds  hy  the  process  called  rippling, 
which  is  dniwinti:  the  stalks,  a  handful  at  a  fiTne, 
through  a  set  of  iron  teeth  standing  in  a  row, 
i  Ineh  apart  at  top  and  i  taiah  at  hoMom. 
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Fonr  men  Trith  two  rippling  combs  will  sepamt^ 
the  scc<Is,  it  is  estimated,  from  more  than  an 
&cre  of  t^ax  in  a  day.   The  seed  bolls  ahoald  be 
well  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  bags  in 
an  airy  place.   At  convenient  times  they  are 
threshed  and  winnowed  to  separate  the  seed 
from  the  cap6ttle6|  preparatory  to  obtainiajz  bjr 
eipreMrion  tne  oil  «m  tn«  oH  oue.  The  otmore 
of  flax  and  its  pr  p  ir^if  ion  for  market  involve 
more  labor  than  almost  any  other  crop.  The 
neds  are  preferred  which  are  brought  mm  Ri- 
ga, and  next  to  those  the  Dutch ;  the  American 
produce  a  coarser  stem.    Tlie  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  by  repeated  banowing 
afur  Jccp  p!o''r::hinf:.    The  weeding  roqnircs 
peculiar  care,  that  it  inaj  bo  sufficient  without 
injary  to  the  young  plants.   The  soil  shoald  be 
kept  rich  by  judicious  manuring;  for  flax  is 
eonunonly  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop.  The 
plan  of  returning  to  the  -  jil  t!io  water  in  which 
the  stalks  are  steeped,  bj  which  it  is  Mtimated 
1^  of  the  nvtritloas  matter  taken  away  are  re- 
stored, is  highly  recommended.   The  pure  fibre 
yields  no  ashes,  so  that  it  takes  nothing  from 
the  soil,  and  the  manure  of  the  cattle  fed  upon 
tlie  oil  cake  will  restoro  much  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  tho  seeds.    Dr.  Ure  gives  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  of  salts,  "  which  it  nas  been  said 
will  replace  chemically  tho  constitufnt^  of  tho 
plants  produced  from  an  acre  of  land,  viz.  : 
niuriito  of  potash,  80  lbs.;  common  salt,  28; 
bunted  gypeura,  powdered,  34 ;  bone  dust,  54: 
■olphate  of  magnesia,  56."   The  preparation  or 
tlio  flax  for  market  finds  occupation  fortlic  cul- 
tivators in  the  winter  season ;  but  this  con  be 
eoooonioally  eondaoted  only  where  many  an 
eilgaged  in  the  culture,  and  mills  arc  provided 
with  the  requbite  machinery.   In  tho  iiax  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium  it  is  stated  there  are  no  pan* 
perj,  as  the  wliole  population  find  employment 
daring  the  winter. — The  fii'st  prace&j  iu  tho  pre- 
IMuation  of  the  fibre  is  to  steep  the  sta)I»  fai 
water,  until  fermentation  takes  place.  Tliis  caus- 
es the  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  tho  harl  or 
the  filirous  portion  to  tho  woody  core,  called  the 
boon,  to  be  deooraposed,  and  the  fibres  are 
tbns  set  free.    The  water  moot  suitable  for 
till:*  purpose  is  soft,  river  water.    Tho  flax  is 
kft  more  free  from  color  by  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  over  the  bundles  tiuu  if  these  are 
steeped,  as  U  often  done,  in  a  pool,  the  water 
of  whiui  is  kept  to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  This 
process  is  called  water-retting  or  rotting.  Tho 
result  is  snmetinK'S  obUiined  by  exposing  the 
fiax  bn  grass  ^lots  to  the  dew  and  rain,  when 
tiie  operation  is  called  dew-retting.  This  re- 
qaires  much  longer  time,  and  also  the  control 
of  extensive  grass  fields.    It  is  an  excellent 
method  to  coinbino  tho  two  proceHsen,  com- 
mencing with  tho  water-retting,  and  when  the 
booa  is  partially  rotted  and  the  gummy  matter 
loosened,  to  complete  tho.  (I'l  rntlon  upon  tlie 

Sass;  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too 
r  and  iiyuriog  the  fibre  is  Urns  avoided.  When 
the  steeping  process  alone  id  rni ployed,  the  fiax 
is  removed  from  the  water  as  soon     the  harl 


13  found  to  separate  by  tlio  fingers  from  the 
boon,  and  this  breaks  without  bending.  At 
this  stage  also  several  stalks  knotted  togetiier 
sink  in  the  water.  The  duration  of  tho  process 
is  from  6  to  20  days.  The  riper  the  plant, 
tho  longer  is  tho  time  required;  hence  the  ne- 
eeanty  of  sorting  the  staUcs  into  bnodlee  of 
riroUw  qnalfties.  The  handles,  being  Sfted  out 
of  the  water  by  hand,  arc  set  on  end  to  drain 
for  24  hours,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread 
upon  graa^  sod  oeosMonally  turned,  to  be  soft- 
ened and  ripened  by  exposure  for  several  days. 
When  again  gathered  and  made  into  sheaves, 
these  may  bo  kojit  for  years  in  stacks,  the  qoal^ 
ity  of  tho  fibre  continuing  to  improve  for  some 
seasons.  Though  the  fermenting  process  is  not 
intended  to  pass  to  the  putrefying  stage,  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  is  given  out  from  the  flax,  which 
even  contaminates  the  air  of  the  district,  and 
the  waters  are  so  atlected  that  theflsh  are  poi- 
soned. A  more  expeditious  and  agreeable  pro- 
osss  was  therefbre  highly  de^inme,  and  soeh 
was  devised  by  tho  late  Mr.  K.  B.  ochenck  of 
New  York,  and  suocessfoUy  introduced  into  the 
flax  districts  of  Ireland  in  184T.  This  oonsisted 
in  steeping  the  stalks  !n  water  heated  by  steam 
pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.  The 
gummy  matter  is  thus  rapidly  deoomitosed,  so 
that  in  about  60  hours  the  operation  i-i  com- 
pleted without  the  escfipe  of  any  disagreeable 
odors.  The  mucilaginous  water  is  then  drawn 
oft,  and  the  flax  is  set  to  dry  upon  frames,  the 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  nsed,  if  neoes- 
Bary,  to  heat  the  air  for  hastening  tlie  drying.  By 
this  procesa  time  is  eoonomiseiL  a  serious  md- 
aaneeis  alMted,  and  the  Aim  of  the  flax  is  rather 
improved  in  strength  and  color,  if  care  has  been 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  over-heateU  or  the 
operation  too  long  continued.  Other  improve- 
ments have  also  been  introduced,  m  that  of  Mr. 
Bower  of  Leeds,  which  consists  in  nulling  the 
stalks  aftsr  they  have  been  steeped  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  again  steeping,  and  again  rolling. 
The  glutinous  matter  is  thus  more  thoroughly 
removed.  The  addition  of  a  pound  of  caustio 
ammonia  or  of  c<Hnmon  aalt  or  Glauber  salt  to 
every  160  pounds  of  ndn  water  Is  reeommend- 
cd ;  and  the  temperature  being  kept  at  from  90° 
to  120°|  the  operation  may  be  completed  in  80 
hoTOK  The  most  rapid  process,  however,  ia  to 
steep  the  flax  for  a  short  time,  and  then  exhanst 
the  air  from  Its  fibres  by  the  action  uf  an  air 
pump.  Twice  iteeping  and  twice  exhamting 
the  air  serve  to  remove  tho  glutinous  matter  in 
a  few  hours.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
substitute  for  the  retting  mechanical  methods 
of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  boon,  bat  they 
have  not  been  successful,  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  ofthefilanienta  thus  prepared.  The  intro- 
duction of  diemicai  matters  to  hasten  thefermeo- 
tation  has  been  greatly  objected  to  from  their 
li.'iljiliiy  t  J  weaken  the  fibres.  The  re<lucingof 
the  fibre  to  the  condiUon  of  cotton  by  tiio  pro- 
eessof  the  chevalier  Obrassen  has  excited  stronf^ 
opposition  on  this  accoimt.  Ho  had  observed 
that  the  flax  caught  in  the  branches  overhang- 
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ilf  A  stream  in  Bradl^  which  nxi  through  bis 
Ifaa  fields,  was  hy  repeated  wetting  and  expo- 
sore  converted  iiitoa'^iib'^ranf^c  eriiftly  liko  cot- 
ton, ilo  then  contrived  a  way  ot  attaining  the 
same  result  by  exposing  the  flax  to  the  action 
of  «  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  afterward  re- 
moving the  alkali  by  boiling  in  water  to  which 
to  IMV  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Tho 
Straw  is  next  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  bi- 
oirboBateof  floda;  and  when  the  fibres  arefined 
with  thi^!  salt,  it  is  transferred  to  a  solntlon  of 
sulphuric  acid,  weak  like  the  former.  Carbonio 
acid  gas  is  gen««ted  thronghont  the  eabstanes^ 
and  this  bursts  and  splits  the  fibre  in  a  remark* 
aUe  manner,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  cotton. 
Samples  of  various  fabrics  of  this  material,  both 
ttlono  nnd  mixed  with  cotton,  an<l  others  with 
Wool,  and  also  witli  silk,  were  placed  by  Claus- 
sen  in  the  London  exhibition,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  same  article,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  England  aad  Ger- 
many during  tho  l;vst  century,  and  a  facUjry  was 
estaUtsbed  near  Vienna  in  1780  for  its  manaCfto- 
tare.  Berthollet,  Gay-Lossao,  and  CKobert  have 
experimentally  investigated  the  suljLit.  ay.d 
Ikn^ollct  states  that  as  fine  cotton  m«gr  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commonest  refbse  tow  as  ftom 
the  best  tlax.  For  somo  reason,  however,  pos- 
sibly the  expense  of  tho  proce^  or  the  inferior 
qunlitjef  toe  fibre,  the  operation  dues  not  seem 
to  have  prospered.  A  favorahlo  account  of  it 
is  given  in  Tomlinson's  "  C  vclopiedia  of  Useful 
Arts."  Dr.  I  re  treats  it  as  uncertain  of  success. 
—After  the  flax  has  been  retted  and  dried,  it 
Is  submitted  to  the  process  caOed  Vreaking,  by 
which  tlio  straws  are  ( rui  kcd  repeatedly  across, 
the  effect  of  whioh  is  to  prodooe  the  separation 
of  the  brittle  woodj  portion,  which  fidls  awaj 
in  pieces  from  tho  filaments,  as  these  are  after- 
ward beaten  by  a  broatl  flat  blade  of  wood  in 
the  operation  oalled  scutcfilttg.  A  variety  of 
macliine^  are  nscd  for  cracking  tho  boon.  Tho 
most  simple  of  theui  is  made  with  u  large  wood- 
en blade  worked  by  a  handle  at  one  end,  and 
fastened  by  a  pivot  at  the  other  into  a  block 
with  a  deft  into  which  it  fits;  across  this  block 
the  flax  is  laid,  a  handful  together,  broken  by 
the  blad&  and  moved  along,  as  straw  or  hay  is 
chopped  m  a  common  cutter.  Other  brakes  are 
worked  by  tho  foot — a  grooved  Uock  being 
brought  down  by  each  impulse  upon  tho  flax, 
"whion  Is  held  across  a  fixed  block  with  corre- 
sponding groove^; ;  r»  rudo  spring  jerks  the 
movable  block  up  again  as  the  foot  releases  it. 
In  the  ^oaowing  or  scutching  the  Germans 
make  mnch  use  of  a  thin  sabrc-shnped  wdfnl  n 
knife,  with  which  they  strike  tlio  Ilux  us  u  huod- 
ful  of  it  is  held  in  a  horizontal  groove  in  an 
upright  board.  The  coarse  tow  and  woodj 
particles  are  thns  ranoved,  llioee  which  adttere 
ninsr  firmly  being  scraped  or  rubbed  off  by  \  - 
ing  the  flax  upon  the  leather  worn  for  Uiis  pur- 
pow  apontbeieg of  the  operator.  Ittsestlmated 

tlirit  100  lbs.  rf  f^riod  retted  fl  ix  shonld  yield 
to  48 11)8.  of  broken  flax ;  and  from  this  when 
4he  beoa  waste  is  fortherTemoTed  bgr  soutching 


about  24  lbs.  of  flax  are  obtained  ar.d  9  or  10 
lbs.  of  tow.  The  breaking  of  100  lbs.  of  ^traw 
'by  tho  macbino  dc^^crilxHl  rpqTnr<«?  the  labor  of 
17  to  18  hours;  and  the  cleaning  of  100 Iba.  of 
broken  flax  by  Uie  swinging  knife  requires  about 
180  hours.  Flax  is  broken  also  upon  a  larger 
scale  by  machines  consisting  of  fluted  roDers,  va- 
riously contrived ;  and  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chines with  rotating  blad^  have  been  applied  to 
the  nrooess  of  scntohing.  The  wxt'  woeesa  ia 
hatchelling  or  carding.  performed  by  hand,  a 
wisp  of  flax,  held  in  tho  middle  and  well  ^r«aJ 
out,  is  thrown  so  as  to  draw  one  end  of  it  over  a 
get  of  sharp  steel  teeth  which  are  set  upright  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb.  One  end  of  the 
bundle  being  hatchelled,  Ik  ii  tnmed  roood,  and 
the  other  is  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the 
process  is  repealed  on  finer  liatchek.  By  this 
means  about  60  per  cent  of  tow  and  dust  and 
woody  partides  are  separated  from  the  long 
fibre,  now  called  line.  This  Is  fit  for  spinning 
into  linen  threads,  and  the  tow  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  for  coarser  fiibrica.  Machine 
batchdliog;  however,  has  for  the  moat  part 
taken  the  place  of  liand  labor,  and  is  conducted 
upon  a  large  scale  and  with  many  modifioatioos 
in  the  extensive  linen  mills.  The  fiax,  being  cut 
in  lengths  of  10  or  12  inches,  is  arranged  in  flat 
layers  called  stricks,  Uie  fibres  parallel  and 
ending  together.  Each  of  these  is  held  bj 
two  strips  of  wood  clamped  together  across 
its  middle,  or  sometimes  across  one  end.  They 
are  placed  around  a  revolving  drum,  within 
which  another  dram  armed  with  teeth  rapid- 
ly revolves  in  a  contrarj  direetion,  and  eomba 
tlio  fi:ix  as  ;]io  ends  fall  among  tho  teeth. 
When  hatchelled  on  one  side,  the  strick  is  turn- 
ed over  and  Uie  proc^  is  repeated  on  the 
other.  The  outer  drum  revolves  slowly,  aitd 
discharges  the  stricks  when  they  have  been 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  inner  drum,  beyond 
the  point  wliero  tho  fibres  could  no  longer  faU 
among  tlie  teeth.  Much  ingenuity  ia  displayed 
in  the  modifications  of  this  machinery,  and 
also  of  a  preparatory  machine  for  dividing  the 
fibres  into  equal  lengths  and  sorting  the  lower 
ends,  tl>o  middles,  and  the  up{>er  ends,  each  by 
theraselveew  The  stricks  when  hatchelled  are 
SMted  aooording  to  the  finenem  of  the  flbve^ 
those  made  up  of  the  lower  ends  iK'lng  tLe 
coarsest;  the  divisions,  however,  are  mnch 
more  minute  than  those  of  eadi  fibre  into  S 
lengths.  In  making  this  separation  the  Tire 
sorter,  as  tho  operator  is  called,  is  guided  en- 
tirely by  the  sense  of  ^ttng;  this  indicating  tbe 
qii  ilitv  of  the  fibres  more  delicately  than  the 
bi^hu  The  next  operation  preparatory  to  spin- 
ning is  to  lay  the  fibres  upon  a  feeding  cloth, 
each  successive  wisp  overlaDping  half  waj  the 
one  preceding  it.  The  feeafng  doth  conrett 
them  to  rollers  between  which  tney  are  flattened 
and  hdd  back  oa  a  second  pair  more  mpidlj  re- 
volving adzes  the  part  In  advance  and  drawe  onk 
tho  flax.  A  tape  or  ribbon  of  flax  is  thus  form- 
ed, which  is  discharged  into  a  tin  cylinder,  a 
low  of  wUdi  atanda  ivon  the  floor  in  front  of 
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tbo  maohlacs.  The  tapes  or  sliren  are  after- 
ward Joined  several  together,  aad  at  thanwiDe 

frame  arc  sligliily  twisted,  when  they  nro  wonnd 
upon  bobbins,  wliich  is  the  last  process  before 
Bpinnin^^.  (Seo  Link.v.) — Tlio  principal  treatise 
upoa  this  subject  is  the  prize  essay  of  Jamea 
liaeAdam,  Jr.,  secretary  to  the  aoeiety  for  tlia 
pni?!^iTtion  find  iinprovement  of  the  growth  of 
iiax  m  Ireland.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  it 
by  tlie  royal  agricultural  society  of  England, 
and  tha  eaMjr  waa  pabtiaiMd  in  vol.  viiL  of 
fliatr  **  Journal.**  It  naa  fbnishad  a  great  part 
of  tlie  data  of  nianj  of  the  valoable  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  English  scientiflo  dictionaries  id- 
rewly  referred  to. 

FLAX^AN,  JoHX,  an  Eiu^iah  aoalptor,  bora 
in  York,  July  6,  1756,  cUed  in  London,  Dec.  7, 
1826.  In  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  moulder 
of  figured,  who  had  estnbliAlicd  himself  in  Lou- 
don, Oe  acquired  his  llrst  ideas  of  form.  Being 
a  boy  of  delicate  health,  be  was  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  own  tastes,  and  showing  a  strong  in- 
clination for  modelling,  l^^  ^^  us  placed  at  the 
royal  academy.  After  many  years  of  severe 
study,  daring  which  he  supported  himself  by 
designing  for  the  Wedgwoods  and  others,  and 
produced  some  meritorious  works,  including  a 
monument  to  the  poet  Collins,  ho  went  in  1787 
to  Borne.  He  had  previooaly  read  the  Graek 
poefelintlie  original,  and aooDteillBad  Ilia  senia 
at  tbair  benuty  and  of  the  pnrity  of  antique  art 
Inr  bis  two  series  of  outline  illustrations  of 
H(»ner  and  iEschylus,  by  wMbh  ha  is  perhapa 
mora  widaly  known  thin,  hf  «aj  of  hla  othar 
works.  A  aerias  of  nhntntiona  of  Danta,  d* 
nio^it  equally  celebratuil,  was  subsequently  ex- 
ecuted for  Mr.  Thomas  Hope.  After  7  y^rs' 
if^oora  in  Bome  ho  returned  to  England,  and 
oommeooed  a  scries  of  scriptural  oompoeitions, 
vamarkable  for  religions  fervor  and  pathos.  Of 
the  numerous  statues  which  ho  executed,  those 
of  Nelson,  Uowe,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mana- 
field,  and  Kemble  are  the  best  known,  fflo 
"  Shield  of  Achilles"  is  ono  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  modern,  art.  Flaxman  was  a  member 
of  tlie  royal  academvi  In  which  he  olso  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  aoolptnro,  to  which  be  waa 
appointed  in  1810. 

rl.j;A.    See  Epizoa. 

FLfiCUIEIi,  EjiPBiT,  a  French  pulpit  orator 
and  prelate,  who  was  called  the  Isocrates  of 
Franoa^  bom  in  Pamet^  Jnoa  10, 1682,  di^  in 
Hontpalliar,  FsK  IS,  ITIO.  Of  a  noor  ilunily,  he 
Wta  educated  at  Avignon,  in  the  ooHege  of 
the  "  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  of 
which  his  maternal  uncle  was  superior.  IfognfO 
Ipaoial  attention  to  the  ooltoreof  eloquence,  was 
liotad  fi>r  the  elegance  of  bis  language,  taught 
rlietoric  for  a  time  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1  CGI  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  withoat  fortune  or  friends 
be  became  catechist  in  a  parish.  A  Latin  poani 
which  he  wrote  describing  the  famous  tourna- 
ment celebrated  by  I^nis  XIV.  in  1662  was 
much  admired,  and  In-  '  >  n  after  bocani  '  i  ri- 
ccptor  in  the  honao  of  Caumortio,  a  counoiUor 
of  atala^madatfatiQgvMitd  friandalijhlaginaa* 


fill  language  and  polished  manners,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  thu  society  of  the  hotel  da  B«m- 
houillet.  Devoting  himself  to  preacliing,  many 
of  his  sermons  were  highly  esteemed,  but  his 
funeral  oration  on  the  duchess  of  Montausier  in 
1673  was  bis  first  great  triumph.  His  funeral 
oration  on  Tntanaa,  dallTored  m  Paris  in  1676, 
was  a  Tnswterpioce  of  art,  and  placed  him,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  many  of  hu  contemporaries,  by  tlio 
aide  even  of  Bossnet.  Among  his  other  funeral 
oratiooa,  thoaa  on  tbo  fint  prandent  Lamoignon, 
on  Qoaen  Maria  Thanaa>  and  on  tba  dianeattor 
LeTellter,  wrr.  most  admired.  From  tho  time 
when  he  wtis  recognized  as  an  honor  to  the 
church  and  to  letters  ho  was  rewarded  by  Lonia 
lOY.,  first  with  tba  abb^  of  Saint  Severin, 
then  with  the  poritkm  of  taideFto  tilia  danphin, 
■with  the  bishopric  of  Lavanr  In  1C85,  and  with 
that  of  Nimes  in  16H7.  Ho  had  l>een  admitted 
into  the  French  acu  ii my  in  l(i73  at  the  sama 
time  with  Racine.  The  edict  of  Nantes  havinc 
been  revoked  just  before  the  appointment  of 
1 1.  ( liier  to  his  last  diocese,  wliich  contained 
nuiiicrooa  Proteatants,  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  the  aoctoriaatlcal  government  of  it.  His  oon- 
duct,  however,  made  him  e<iually  dear  to  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the  province,  who 
united  in  mourning  his  death.  Ik'sido  his  fu- 
neral orations,  ha  loft  Pmigwifjttt  de»  mint$^  in 
S Tolnmes ;  KtVdls  IMtdamU  Orand,  oompoaad 
for  the  education  of  the  dauphin  ;  and  Z'Ais- 
ioire  du  cardinol  Ximrnh,  in  which  the  minis- 
ter and  politician  arc  fur^>ttcn  in  the  portrait 
of  the  saint.  The  chanty  and  amiabiUty  of 
l^iebier  appear  especially  in  hfi  ktlen^  vmali 
nr,^  r  nnpoeed  with  tba  aamo  aaro  aa  Ua  othar 
productions. 

FLEGKNOE,  RionAnn,  a  British  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Dryden,  died  about  1678.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life,  and  be  is  remembered 
only  because  his  name  furnished  Dryden  tha 
title  of  his  satirical  poem  against  ShadweU, 
'^MacFlecknoe."  He  is  believed  to  haTo  been 
an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  and  wrote  several 
comic  play,  among  whicii  are  "  Dumoiselles  i  la 
Mode,"  "  Love's  Dominion,"  and  "  F.rmino,  or 
the  Obasto  Lady."  Ua  wrote  also  a  volume  of 
**E}iigranM  and  Entftmntia  Characters."  Hia 
pocm.s  are  of  little  value,  though  BOlna  of  than 
have  been  praised  by  Southcy. 

FLEETWOOD,  CnABLES,  an  English  repub- 
Iknn,  aon  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  died  ia 
1009.  At  tha  aontmeMeinant  of  th«  dvil  war 
ho  enlisted  as  a  trr  i  [  i  r  in  the  parliamentarr 
army,  aad  in  1645  rui>e  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  waa  appointad  goTemor  of  BriatoL  In  the 
same  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Bnckinghamshire,  and  in  1647  he  was  named 
ono  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  After  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth be  was  appointed  lientenant-pen- 
eral,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and,  in  consequence  of  iiis  great  in- 
n  lenco  with  tlio  army,  after  the  dca;h  of  his 
first  wife,  Cromwell  gave  him  his  eldest  dangh- 
tai>,tiwwldofrofImu»,inmaRf^  InlMt 
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he  wM  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  lord  deputy ; 
but  his  f)p{><)<>itlon  to  tlio  lunbitioUH  prf)jc<"t."*  of 
his  fathcr-in-liiw  soon  caused  him  to  be  recalled 
to  England,    lie  was  however  subsequently  ap- 

Cted  otra  of  the  nuyor-jgeaerak  to  whom  Uie 
vd  govwnmmt  «f  tfie  Mootry  wu  com* 
mitted  dnring  t!io  latter  days  of  the  protector- 
ate. On  the  dcAth  of  the  protector  he  endeav- 
ored by  his  inflnenoe  with  the  troops  to  supplant 
Richard  Cromwell,  bat  ia  the  miast  of  hb  in* 
trigues  tiie  Btoarto  were  restored,  and  he  nn^ 
rowly  escaped  being  executed  as  a  rebel,  lie 
retired  to  Stoke-Newiogton,  and  passed  the  resit 
of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  slender  capacity,  canning,  timid,  end  ir> 
reaolnte,  with  but  little  military  skill. 

FLEMING,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  S. 
W.  hj  Uoking  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Legrington  end  ICayevttle  railroad ;  area  esti- 
mated nt  500  (tq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  l.-i.OlC,  of 
wlioiii  2,139  were  slaves.  Tt  has  a  diversifieJ 
surface,  the  E.  jiart  being  billy  and  tlie  W.  un- 
dulating. The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  suit- 
able for  grain  and  hemp.  In  1850  the  eoirntf 
produced  926,708  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  105,- 
854  of  oats,  62,283  of  wheat,  and  4,600  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  83  churches,  and  1,063  pupib 
•tteoding  pablio  acbools.  Ne«r  Licking  river  is 
finmd  *  remarlcable  depodt  of  Iron  fblgurites, 
the  oxide  beinfj:  formed  into  regular  tubes  of 
various  diameters,  from  that  of  a  pistol  barrel 
to  pcver.-il  inches.  The  county  was  organized  in 
1788,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoI«  John  ileming, 
ooeof  the  i>ioaeer  Mttlenof tlietttte.  Capit^ 
Ilemin(rihnrg. 

FLEMING,  John,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  bom 
at  Kirkroads,  near  Hatligato,  Liiditbgowshire, 
in  1785,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1867.  Al- 
though pos!>e.<winpr  in  his  youth  an  unusual  taste 
for  the  natural  iv;:r  t'^,  be  yielded  to  the  desire 
of  his  mother  that  he  should  h^ok  to  the  niinis- 
trj 01  a  profession,  end  about  18o7  was  licenced 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  church  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  in  1808,  while  engaged 
in  a  surrey  of  the  economical  mineralogy  of  the 
VMtem  tnet,  to  won  the  regards  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  prcsliyti  rv  nf  I^^rwick  that  he  re- 
ceived tiio  ulier  ol  tiiu  iivinjj  of  Bressay  in  Shet- 
land, over  which  congregation  he  was  ordained 
In  the  tame  year.  About  the  aame  time  np> 
peered  hit  Eoonomleal  Vinendogy  of  the  Ork' 
ney  and  Zetland  Islands,"  considered  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  performance  fur  a  young 
man  of  28 ;  and  thenceforth  for  nearly  80  years 
hii  attention  was  pretty  eqnaUjr  divided  between 
tbe  dmlee  appenainlnf  to  hie  office  and  hto 
scientific  piir-uits.  In  1810  be  exchanged  the 
retnoto  living  of  Bressay  for  that  of  Flisk,  in 
rifeshire^  ountigoous  to  'which  was  the  parish 
of  Kilraany,  over  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  set- 
tled, between  whom  ud  himself  a  lasting 
friendship  was  soon  established.  His  contribu- 
tions to  public  joamals  and  to  learned  socteties 
now  iNMsaino  frequent  and  belbiio  bo  bad 


ed  the  age  of  30  his  reputation  as  a  zoologist 
-was  iKN^ond  to  that  of  do  other  naturalist  in 
Scotland.  In  1822,  having  previously  fiirnLihed 
tlio  article  Ichthyology"  for  the  "Encyelopie- 
dia  Britannica,"  and  tluKso  on  "  Ilelniinthology" 
and  "  Insecta"  for  the  "  Edinborig^  Eacjrclopts* 
die,**  beside  nmnerons  pi^walbr  tbe  "Iroeeod- 
ings"  of  the  Wcrnerian  society  and  the  royal 
society  of  Eumburgh,  and  the  '^Edinburgh 
Pbiloeophicnl  Journal,''  he  published  his  first  im- 
portent  work,  tbe  *'Philosoofay  of  Zooksy** 
(S  vda^  Edinburgh),  in  whl«m  were  embodied 
tlio  matured  thoughts  of  many  years.  In  the 
2d  volume  he  enunciated  a  system  of  cla^isifica- 
tion  at  variance  irith  thoee  of  linnoius  and 
Cnvier,  and  known  m  the  binacy  or  dichoto* 
moos  system,  the  leading  feature  of  which  con* 
sists  in  arranging  animals  according  to  theic 
{Ktsitive  and  negative  characters.  The  publica> 
tion  of  his  "  History  of  British  Animals'  (Edin- 
burgh, 1628),  in  which  the  first  decided  attempt 
was  made  by  a  British  naturalist  to  exhibit  the 
p.iheontological  history  of  animals,  by  tlie  side 
of  those  iKiloQgiug  to  our  epocii,  added  to  his 
scientific  fame.  The  subject  had  occupied  tbe 
nntlior'a  attention  nncc  boyhood,  and  the  scien- 
lilic  value  uf  his  work  is  exemplified  by  the 
frequent  references  to  it  in  treatises  in  c  urious 
departments  of  xoology  and  palteontology.  Ttio 
great  principle  laid  down  by  him,  and  one  from 
which  he  never  receded,  is  that  tbe  revolutions 
which  have  taken  pUce  in  tlie  animal  kingdom 
have  been  product  by  the  changes  which  ao- 
flompanied  tbe  anecosriTo  depontifms  of  tJio 
strata.  Altiiottrii  a  roairangcBiept  of aoue  pofw 
tions  of  the  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  present  scientific  point  of  view,  the 
late  prof.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  asMried  so  re- 
cently as  1848  that  it  had  been  "  his  text  book 
and  constant  companion,  and  upon  it  all  his 
knowledge  of  Briti>h  animals  hud  l)een  based.'* 
In  1882  he  was  presented  to  the  parbh  of  Clock- 
inannan,  but  had  scorcely  entered  upon  his  new 
sphere  of  labor  when  he  received  an  offer  to  fill 
the  chair  of  natural  [tbiloHtJphy  at  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  which  be  accepted,  notwith- 
standing the  male  communicants  of  his  parish 
to  the  ntimber  of  418  united  in  urging  Um  to 
remain  with  tliein.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  with  mucli  acceptance  until  1843, 
when,  having  identitied  himself  witli  the  Free 
chnrcn,  he  found  himself  obUaed  to  retire  from 
his  pruftseowiiip.  Two  yean  later  he  was  adted 
to  take  the  chair  of  natnral  science  in  the  New 
(Free  churcit)  college,  Edinburgh,  with  which 
be  remained  connected  nntU  his  death.  In  ad> 
dition  to  the  worka  enmoevated,  Br.  IlemiiM| 
onbHsked  **lfoBascoas  Anhnala,  Inolndinf  Bhen 
Ylhh"  (EJinburgli,  18n7),  "  The  Temperature  of 
the  Seasons"  (1861),  "  The  Lilhology  of  Edin- 
bui^h*'  (ISM^t  and  considenUj  more  than  a 
hundred  papera.  principally  on  zoology,  polieon- 
tology,  and  geology,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
contains  a  record  of  sotm  uriginal  observation, 
his  aim  through  life  having  been  to  interpret 
oaturd  itcfetly  and  to  vnSi  hypoUmea.  Ilia 
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contemporaries,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  eon- 
salted  him  io  Yarious  brnnches  of  zoology  and 
geology,  bear  testimony  to  the  oomprehensive- 
iMss  and  praciiion  of  his  infiarauiiioii.  ¥tvL 
AgtaiUM  gajs  "  tint  lie  should  have  bam  •boii'- 
dantly  recompensed  for  his  visit  to  England 
had  he  gained  no  more  bj  it  thou  what  he  saw 
and  learned  dnriqg  liis  nw  hom^  fUt  to  Dr. 
Ftomini^     

FLEMISRLAyQTrAOE  AwoLITERATtTRE. 
Tlio  Vldmi»'h  or  Puytsch,  one  of  the  ni  iiiy 
Teutonic  dialects,  is  the  vernacular  of  llitj 
Vltndogen  (about  2,200,000)  in  the  Belgian  pro- 
tlnoes  of  £.  and  W.  Flanden,  Antwerp,  and 
Llmbiirg,  in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  as  well  aa 
in  some  parts  of  the  French  department  of  Nord, 
and  &ho  scattered  in  the  Wallonio  (GalIo»Ro- 
manic)  provinces  of  Belgium;  French  nlso  being 
spoken  in  the  large  cities  and  used  in  ofiBcialdocn- 
mcnts.  It  is  akin  to  the  Frisian  and  to  the  IIol- 
landish  or  Dutcli,  whicli  is  its  yountcr  branch. 
Goropns  Becanus  (1669)  said  that  Adam  spoke 
yiwiaih  itt  naradise.  It  is  more  palatal  rad 
nasal  than  tne  langnage  of  IIi  Hand,  which  is 
mure  ^ttural ;  but  the  ditterenccs  arc  not  essen- 
tial. The  first  monument  of  Flemish  literature 
ii  ao  ordinance  of  tbe  dokea  Heair  L  and  II. 
of  Bnbant  (1229).  The  jejymSyM  (Bible  lit 
rhymes)  and  the  ^iegel  hutorieal  (Historic 
Mirror)  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant  (bom  in  1236), 
the  dvic  laws  of  Antwerp  (1M0|,  tke  duw^iM 
of  J.  van  CHere  and  mm  otoen^  a  tnu»- 
latlon  of  Boethtm  by  Jacob  velt  of  B  mgea  of  the 
16th  centurv,  and  the  "  ITive  of  the  Catholic 
Church"'  by  "Philip  van  Marnix  (1669),  are  the 
most  reniark.iblo  among  the  eattter  Flemish 
works.  Many  French  forms  of  speech  were  in- 
tro<hiced  during  the  Burgundian  reign,  and  also 
many  Hollandish  during  the  sway  of  tiie  Hap3- 
bargSb  Btooe  the  indeoeodeaoe  of  Belgium 
(1880)  great  «A)ita  been  tDade  to  promote 
Flemish  litoratnro.  Amonjrtho  most  prominent 
writers  arc:  Van  Ryswyck,  Lodeganck,  Rcnso, 
Van  Duyse,  F.  Blieck,  Serrure,  the  abbe  David, 
Bormana,  Snellaert,  Labrucquy,  and  Cooscience. 

See  Vandeobomme^  NemtelU  granmmire  red- 
tonn'-f  p'-nr  apprendn  !e  Jinmand  (t  h-  hol- 
landaif  (^Lilie,  1825);  J.  Desrochea,  Grammaire 
flamande  (Antwerp,  1836);  the  grammars  of 
Vao  Been  and  Van  Heremans ;  Kr>el  de  Berle- 
nont,  Fbeaftttfilire JYanfoy*  e(  jlameng  (Antwerp, 
1511);  riuitin,  T/iemurut  Teutoniecg  JAngucf^ 

{>crfectcd  by  C.  Kilian  (Antwerp,  1573);  Cor- 
eva,  Tr  horde  la  Inngue  Jlnmnnd«  {^XmaX&Tilitxay 
1741);  Halma,  Grand  dietionruiire franfoU  et 
JUxnuxnd  (^l^ejAea,  1778);  Desroches,  Houveau 
dietionnciive J ran^ait-Jlimand  et fiamandrfmn- 
fttu  (Ghent,  1806);  ^\\K\wiXy  Nrnfmu  dietiimr- 
mmkrt /ranpait'^numd  (Malines,  1834).  Sleeex 
on  the  "  History  and  Relations  of  tbe  Flemish  to 
other  I/ftngnafres"  may  also  be  consulted. 

FLENSBOIiG,  or  Flenbhi  ro  (Ijit.  Flenopo- 
Ut\  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  Denmark,  in 
ttw  daohy  of  Bcthleewlf  ,  at  the  bead  of  Flens- 
borg  fiord  fan  inlet  nf  the  Rnlfif,  20  in  loiip', 
from  2  to  10  m.  broad,  and  irom6  to  12 lathoma 


deep),  20  m.  N.  of  Schleswig;  lat  64"'  46' 
N.,  lon^.  2a'  £. ;  pop.  16,600.  AOer  Copen- 
hagen, it  is  the  chief  commercial  nmrt  of  the 
Baidah  dominions.  Ik  manafiustorea  sogar,  to- 
baooo,  paper,  soap,  and  Iron,  has  brewenee  and 
distilleries,  and  builds  shi{)s  for  the  West  India 
trade.  A  railway  connocta  it  with  Tonning, 
and  another  with  Altona,  Rendaborg,  and  Schles- 
wig; The  barboris  deep  enough  for  laigeerafL 
bnt  fa  dHBedt  of  entraiioe.  Between  900  and 
300  vessels,  many  of  which  are  employed  in 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  are  owned  here. 
Flensborg  was  a  wealthy  town  as  early  BB  the 
12th  century,  bnt  it  afterward  suffered  mmli 
from  wars  and  conflagrations.  In  1848  ft  waa 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  in  1 849  by  the  8wed«l| 
and  restored  to  Denmark  in  1850. 

FLETCHER,  Akdbew  (commontyeaDed  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun),  a  Srotfin!!  stnte•^TT^•ln  u!!'!  nn- 
thor,  born  in  Siiltouu,  Easii  Loihuiu,  ni  105  J,  tlitd 
in  London  in  1716.  He  was  tducat«d  under  the 
cara  of  Gilbert  Bornet^  then  minister  of  the  par- 
Mi  of  Saltonn,  andapeDtaerenil  TeantotniTela 
on  the  continent.  In  1881  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  tho Scottish  parliament  for  his  native  county, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  Intlexible  oppo. 
■ttkm  to  the  ^rnuuiieal  teoueneies  of  the  £og- 
Ksb  goremmeiit  He  wmhi  fiMtod  it  Beoeasary 
to  witlnlra^r  to  Holland,  was  then  summoned 
before  the  privy  oooneil  at  Edinburgh,  and  fail- 
ing to  appear,  waa  outlawed,  and  his  estate  ooo- 
fiscated.  He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  England 
m  1685,  but  went  immediately  abroad  apiin  in 
consequence  of  shooting  the  mayor  of  Lyme- 
Regia  in  a  scuflSe.  In  Spain  he  was  imprisoned, 
hut  escnjKvl  I'}-  tbe  riid  of  an  unknown  friend, 
and  in  iiau^'ur}  lie  (^-^ained  distinction  a?  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  army  against  tbe  Turks.  At  the 
Hague  he  was  prominent  in  forwarding  the 
■dieme  of  the  revoliition  of  1668,  whieh  re- 
.stored  him  to  his  country.  Ho  poon  recovered 
his  estate  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Scotti^i 
parliament,  but  became  as  vehement  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  government  of  TViUiau  aa  he  had 
been  of  that  <a/l  hia  two  predeoeiMra.  He  ex- 
erted  himself  to  the  last  apainst  the  union  of 
tbe  two  kingdoms,  and  because  the  12  limita- 
tions'* which  he  proposed  failed  to  be  adoj>ted, 
he  retired  from  public  life.  Though  the  moat 
hone<^^  fearless,  and  uncompratm^g  republioan 
of  his  time,  he  yet,  says  Macaulay,  hated  both 
democracy  and  monarchy.  Frond  of  his  descent 
from  an  ancient  Norman  house,  his  favorite  pro- 
ect  was  to  make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  repub- 
io,  in  which  tho  king  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant, 
and  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  bondsmen. 
Be  poBS^aed  fine  scholarly  accomplishments, 
and  nb  writings  somethnes  display  a  high  de- 
gree of  1itr>rnry  excellence.  The  principal  of 
them  ai  l :  ii  "  Discourse  of  Government  with 
Relation  to  MilitiiLs''  (Edinburpb,  101)8);  two 
"  Discourses  Uonoeming  the  Affairs  of  Scotland" 
(Edinburgh,  1698) ;  Diteono  delU  eo»e  di  Sp»- 
<77jrt (Naples.  1698) ;  "Speeehes,"&c.  (EdinburK'h, 
1703) ;  and  an    Account  of  a  Cuuversaliun 
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Qoaotniagu  Bight  EegaUtion  of  GoTenunents 
4M>tbe  OomnKm  Good  oTHaiikbid**  (Edinlmrgh. 

1704).  nis  collcr'cf!  writJnps  were  pablufa«a 
at  Loudun  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1737,  and  an  essay 
on  his  life  and  wntinga^     the  Mil  of  Boduoi, 

FLBTOHER,  Oiua,  an  English  poet,  cooain 

ofFlet*  yiir  tlie  Jrmifftist,  born  about  1680,  died 
kk  Alddrton,  huti'oikshirc,  ia  1628.  He  was 
odneated  st  THnity  college,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Alderton,  where  his  life  passed 
with  little  variety  of  inddent  The  single  poem 
which  he  left,  (  !;;itled  "Chri  i'h  Yi  itory  and 
Triumph'*  (Oambridge,  1610),  possesses  ptKiuliar 
tnd  original  beauties,  with  many  of  Spenser's 
charncteristics — Ptiineas,  brotlier  of  the  pre- 
ceding, ft  poet  and  clerjfvnijin,  born  about 
1584,  died  in  Uilgay,  Norfolk,  in  1660.  After 
being  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was 
vrwMited  in  IWl  to  the  KTing  of  Bilgay,  which 
he  retained  til!  his  death.  He  wrote  "Piscatory 
Eclogueis"  and  a  drama  called  "  Sicelidea,''  but 
his  diief  woric  is  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Purple 
Miadf*  «B.  Aoatomioil  and  allMoriaal  deaorip- 
tion  of  tho  hmntn  body  tad  imnd.  Botb  of 
till  I  rothers  were  disciples  of  Spenser,  and 
intlucnced  the  style  of  Milton.  They  were  en- 
dowed," says  Hallam,  "  with  minds  erainentij 
poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imafpnation  to  any 
of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  ii^udicioas 
taste,  and  an  bxcfs.sive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that 
of  aUegorioiBl  personiiicaLiun,  prevented  thair 
powers  fr<nn  being  effectively  displayed." 

FLETCHER,  John,  an  English  ilramatic  poet, 
tlie  associate  of  Francis  Jk'ntiniont  in  autlior- 
sbipi  born  in  1676,  died  by  the  plague  in  1625. 
Hla  ftAber,  Dr.  Blobard  Fletcher,  waa  mmh 
oeasiTely  bishop  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  and 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  aud 
may  have  first  met  Beaumont,  who  was  10  years 
his  Jonior  and  whomhe  snnrived  about  10  yoan, 
at  the  ihmoas  Mermaid  elob,  the  memben  or 
which  ■'  1-1  t  I  1 'uvo  an  air  bcliind  them  suffi- 
cient to  make  tlie  two  next  companies  witty." 
Their  connection  was  singnlMrily  WNM^and  they 
are  aaid  to  have  lived  in  tho  imm  mm  tad  to 
have  had  many  of  their  posaeariooa  in  oommon. 
Of  the  32  plays  published  under  their  joint 
names,  it  is  probablu  tliat  Beaumont  shared  in 
the  writing  of  only  17;  but  those  which  are 
assigned  wltolly  to  Fletcher  are  fully  equal  to 
their  common  productions.  It  has  however 
been  generally  bdiLVf<l  tliat  Heaiimont  fnr- 
niphc<l  tho  plota,  and  by  his  gravtir  judgint-nt 
and  more  correct  taste  controlled  tlic  exu- 
berant vivacity  and  wit  of  jnetohor,  who  after 
tiu'  former's  death  is  said  to  liavo  consulted 
yiiirle}  <ai  tlioso  j)oint.s.  Tlu-ir  plays,  though 
praised  for  their  chastem^  by  contcmuorary 
critics,  freqnenUy  eootain,  in  tho  miost  of 
passages  of  great  beauty,  otJicrs  of  a  coarse- 
ness juid  objK-enity  highly  offcniiive  to  modem 
ta»to,  Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  they  un- 
derstood and  imitated  the  conversation  qfgentle* 
men  maeh  better  thaa  Shakespeura.  Ibe  last 


and  one  of  tibe  beat  of  Ileteher^a  tiln*,  tba 
"TWO  NoUo  KiiUM,';  wUOt  aeeording  to 

the  title  page  of  the  earliest  edit  inn  (1 )  was 
"  wrilteu  by  the  memorable  wortlnes  oi  their 
timee,  Mr.  John  Fletdher  and  Mr.  Williaai 
gjiakeepeare,"  haa  long  aseroiiad  tho  ingenaily 
of  critics,  and  it  ti  not  agnad  that  Shakespeare 
bad  any  gharo  in  it,  though  Dyco  ascribes  to 
him  the  wJiole  of  the  1st  and  parts  of  the  8d 
and  5  th  acts.  The  first  complete  ooUaotioii  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  worka  iqipeared  in 
1679.  An  edition  by  Weber  was  pntdished 
in  1812  (14  vols.  8vo.,  London),  ana  one  by 
Dyce  in  1848  (11  vols.  8vo).  An  edition  was 
published  in  Boston  in  18r)4  (2  vols,  royal  8vo)b 
A  judicious  selection,  by  Leigii  Hunt,  foriBB  a 
volume  of  Bohn's  "Standard  Library." 

FLETClIi:i:,  .loHN  WiLUAM,  an  English 
deigyman  and  author,  bora  in  Nvoo,  8witzer- 
knc^  Sept.  12, 1729,  died  in  Madeley,  Enghmd, 
Aug.  14,  1785.  His  original  name  was  De  la 
Flechere,  whioh  was  Anglicized  to  Fletcher, 
lie  studied  at  the  university  of  Geneva,  and 
afterward,  cootraiy  to  the  wiibea  of  hia  par«Qt% 
•who  deslfned  Vm  foe  the  ndoiatty,  went  to 
I,i  linn  find  entered  the  Portuguese  army.  But 
a  lew  dajb  before  embarking  for  a  distant  post 
whither  he  had  been  detailed,  he  was  dia> 
abled  by  an  accident^  and  the  ship  sailed  with- 
out him.  The  vessel  waa  never  hesrd  of  after- 
ward, and  siijip  is<  1 1  1  li.ue  pcri.«lied  at  s-ca. 
Fletcher  returnetl  to  Getieva,  accepted  a  c(MU- 
mission  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  iuunediatcly 
set  out  for  Fhinders ;  Imt  before  reaching  this 
post  the  war  wo-s  closed  by  tho  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  Ho  then  directed  his  steps  to  Eng- 
land, where  be  commenced  the  study  of  the 
English  htnguage,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak 
and  write  it  with  remarkable  purity.  In  1757  he 
was  inducted  into  the  ministry,  being  ordained 
deacon,  and  soon  after  a  jiresby  ter  of  the  church 
of  England  by  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the 
ohapd  royal  at  St.  Jinnee^  Hia  irat  rdigiooa 
exercise  after  ordination  was  to  assist  Wesley 
in  admini.<>teriug  tho  sacrament  at  Wc^t  street 
chapel.  Having  been  for  several  rears  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  HiU  of  Bhcofiaiiire,  he  was, 
aa  a  testimony  of  respect,  preMOted  by  that 

gentleman  with  the  living  of  Madeley.  He  had 
olTered  bim  the  living  of  Dunham,  a  parish  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  HilTs  statement,  the 
"  duty  was  light  and  the  income  good ;"  but  ho 
declined  to  accept  it,  remarking  that  it  woidd 
not  suit  him,  as  there  was  too  nuich  money  and 
too  little  labor."  In  his  objure  parish  Fktober 
labored  with  nntiring  zeal  and  devotion ;  bot 
his  labors  were  attended  with  tho  greatest  flis- 
oouragement,  for  never,  ])crhapB,  hud  pastoi  a 
more  dissolute  and  intractable  flock.  Ho  fre- 
quently corresponded  with  John  and  CUarke 
Weeley,  aad  abo  with  Vbitafleld,  ftvm  whom  ha 
received  greater  sympathy  than  from  any  cler- 

fymen  of  the  establishment.  In  1770  lie  visited 
Udy,  and  on  his  return  he  preached  at  the 
place  of  hia  birth  to  vast  crowds.  In  1768  he 
vat  ehoaan  by  Lady  Huntingdon  prMident  of 
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a  theological  institution  which  ahe  had  founded 
•t  Treveca  in  Walea.  UU  oonnectioa  wiih  this 
liNlltatifNi  Involved  Um  in  a  dttCuM  of  Amhi- 

ianism,  'which  resulted  in  an  elaborato  work 
oo  the  subject.  All  the  time  he  wad  con- 
aeotcd  with  tiib  school  of  theology  he  sus- 
tairiinl  his  pastoral  relation  to  Maurlcy.  and 
heiico  lie  was  enabled  to  serve  the  former  gra- 
tuitously, lie  vii<ited  luily  again  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  health,  and  before  returning  to  England 
spent  3  years  in  Switzerland,  An  edition  of  liis 
works,  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  appeared  in  London  in 
1808.  Ilia  writings  ham  boeo  often  repmtod. 

FLEURT^  a  town  of  Belgiam,  n«sr  tiie 
left  bank  of  the  Sambre,  7  m.  X.  E.  of  Charle- 
rot;  pop.  9^7.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  4 
greiit  liattlw;  the  flrst  took  plaoo  Aug.  80, 
1623,  between  the  Spaniards  untler  Gonzales  of 
Cordova  and  the  armj  of  the  Protestant  union, 
under  Mansfield,  the  victory  being  claimed  by 
both;  the  2d,  July  1,  IfVjO,  between  the  French 
tinder  Marshal  Luxeniboiirg,  and  the  Oennan-s 
under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  the  latter  being 
defeated;  the  3d  was  fought  June  26,  1794, 
•when  the  republican  French  general  Jourdan 
defeated  the  imperialists  under  the  prince  of 
Coburg;  and  the  4th,  geoenkUj  known  as  the 
batUe  of  Ligny,  in  whioh  BlILoher  waa  wonted 
by  Napoleon,  occurred  June  16, 19Vi,  S  daija 
bkbre  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

FLBURY,  Amntft  Hnonji,  ear^Knsl  de,  a 
BVench  prelate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lodfvo, 
Juno  22,  1G53,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1748.  Ue 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  by 
the  aid  of  influential  friends  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  almoner  to  tlie  queen  Mario  Thdri^se. 
then  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  unwillingly  i)roraoted 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Frddus  in  1698,  at  the 
request  of  the  arcnbishop  of  Paris.  On  the  king's 
dentil  the  regent  Hpi>ointed  liiin  preceptor  to  Louis 
XV. f  then  aboat  5  years  of  age.  On  the  death 
of  the  regent  fn  he  advfoed  tbe  yoang  king 
to  take  the  dnko  of  Bourbon  as  fii-st  minister, 
reserving  for  himself  a  seat  in  the  privy  council, 
and  the  disfMnsation  of  eodedaitical  prefer^ 
rnents.  In  1720  he  caused  tlio  r!::ke  of  Bourbon 
to  be  dismissed,  and,  notwithtiUinding  he  was 
himself  in  Ins  7dd  year,  assumed  lapreme  power, 
with  the  title  of  minister  of  state,  and  (superin- 
tendent of  the  general  post  office.  In  the  »amo 
rear  the  pope  made  him  a  cardinal*  Under 
his  administration  France  was  generally  at 
peace,  the  disorders  of  the  past  reign  disap- 
peared, refortnd  were  made  in  the  government, 
arts  and  sciences  were  fostered,  and  tbe  ooan- 
try  ei^yed  oomparatiTo  pro<iperity  at  home. 
But  abroad  she  lost  tho  higli  pi  ico  she  had  held 
in  tbe  oooncils  of  Europe)  ber  armv  degenerated, 
ber  navy  decayed,  and  toward  toe  close  of  his 
life  the  cardinal  h:id  tho  chagrin  of  hearing 
himself  ohargeil  with  involving  Frant>o  in  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  which  had 
been  begun  a^inst  his  wishes,  and  np  to 
the  time  of  his  death  had  been  little  more 
than  a  series  of  disasters  for  his  country.  Ho 
aooght  to  introdaea  into  the  pnUio  adminia- 


iration  the  same  frugality  which  ho  prf.r  tUf  d  in 
his  own  household ;  and  with  all  his  opportoni- 
tiaalaraelf-einolament^  be  died  poor.  Inahai 
exalted  station  Cardinal  Fleury  would  havo  left 
a  greater  name.  Ue  loved  peace  mure  than 
power,  and,  without  die  broad  views  and  active 
spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  looked  wttli  an  nn> 
easiness  akin  to  appreheasioa  upon  those  bolder 
characters  who  bavo  aopplied  bia  own 

deficienci^. 

FLEUii  Y,  Claude,  abb^,  a  French  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer,  born  m  Paris,  Dec  6,  1640,  died 
July  14, 1728.  He  was  at  first  an  attorney,  and 
Ibr  9  yean  followed  the  legal  profession,  giving 
meanwhile  great  attention  to  literary  and  liis- 
torical  pursuits.  Ills  acquaintance  with  Boe- 
snetj  Bonrdalone,  and  aevend  other  clergymen 
of  high  character,  probably  turned  his  mind  to- 
ward the  church.  In  1672,  having  received 
orden,  he  lieoaaae^  on  the  recommendation  of 
Boasuet,  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  princo  do 
Conti.  in  1674  ho  j>ubru»hed  Lhutoire  d%t 
droit  Pranfais  ;  in  1677,  Virutitution  au  droit 
efeU»ia»tique ;  in  1678,  a  Latin  translation  of 
3im\XQV^  Expotition  de  la  fui  CatJwliqut;  and 
from  1681  to  1688,  Le»  maurt  det  ItnUliUt,  let 
mmun  dm  (7Ari<im%  and  Le  grand  eatickitm* 
Hiiteri^fue,  8  ezoellent  Httle  boolcs  which  he 
had  carefully  prepared  for  tho  use  of  his  pupils. 
In  166fi  he  accompanied  F6a61on  in  his  mission 
to  Saintonge,  and  evinced  here  tme  CfariMlaa 
charity.  In  16S9  F6n61on  procured  his  np- 
{>oiutment  as  his  aiisistant  in  the  education  of 
the  danphin^s  son,  which  task  he  fulfilled  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion.  In  this  employ- 
ment he  remained  16  years,  during  which  ho 
was  also  engaged  in  preparing  his  great  Ili»- 
toire  eeelesiastiqWy  the  first  volnme  of  which 
appeared  in  1691.  Ho  spent  no  less  than  80  years 
in  bringing  this  work  down  to  tho  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  In  1684  Fleury  received 
the  abbacy  of  Loo^Dien,  which  in  1708  be  re> 
signed  on  receiving  a  priory  at  Argentenil.  In 
1696  he  waa  dected  to  tbe  French  academy  to 
succeed  La  Brayire.  He  alwaya  lived  with  evan^ 

licnl  Bunplicity.  lie  was  a  flnent  writer  nnd 
a  iUitiiful  historian.  His  Mittaire  eeeUiuutwuo 
ranks  among  the  beet  and  moat  candid  hietonea 
of  Christianity. 

FLlXDEIiS,  MATrnEw,  an  English  navigator, 
born  in  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  in  1760,  die^ 
in  July,  1814.  In  1795  he  was  midshipman  OA 
board  tho  vessel  which  conveyed  Capt.  Hunter, 
tho  governor  of  Botany  Bay,  to  Australia.  Soon 
after  arriving  in  Port  Jackson  he  embarked  with 
ttie  surgeon  of  the  ritip,  George  A.  Bass,  in  a 
ginall  bo:it,  not  more  than  8  feet  long,  in  which 
they  explored  the  estuary  of  George's  river. 
The  disooveriea  nutde  by  them  on  this  occasion 
determined  them  to  explore  tho  whole  Aus- 
tralian coast.  They  embarked  in  a  Ivge 
decked  boat  with  ouy  6  men,  and  a^ngS. 
through  a  passage  afterward  named  Bass's 
straits,  rir&t  discovered  that  Van  Dicmon'sLand 
waa  a  separate  island.  In  July,  1801,  Flinders, 
sow  a  obtain,  again  sailed  from  England,  sur- 
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Teyed  the  vrhdlo  Aastralian  coast  as  far  as  tho 
eastern  extremity  of  BWs  strait^  then  pro- 
ceedtHl  to  Port  Jackson,  where  ho  refitted,  and 
in  tho  Hmnmcr  of  1802,  steering  N.,  explored 
Northumberland  and  Cumborland  islands,  aud 
flarvejed  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of  coral  rocks. 
Vblle  attempting  to  make  his  vaj  bade  to 
Xogland  he  was  seized  by  tho  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Frauce,  i a  spite  of  a  French  passport,  and 
detainoil  a  prisoner  for  6  years ;  after  which  his 
liealth  was  so  impairttd,  and  his  spirit  wbrokeOi 
fbst  he  expired  in  London  on  tiiedsy  whm  fb» 
narrativo  of  his  disooreries  and  adventures  was 
published  ("  Voyage  to  Terra  Aostxalis,  iic^  ia 
the  years  1601,  '9,  and  V  %  tok.  4Uk^  loa- 
doo,  1814). 

FLINT,  8  variety  of  the  mineral  species 

quartz,  of  dull  colors,  frequently  black,  ot  coq- 
choidol  fracture,  easily  broken  into  splintery 
frspnents,  which  from  the  sharpness  and  hord- 
nesa  of  their  edges  are  well  adapted  for  striking 
firo  with  steel.  iJcsido  silica,  flint  contains 
about  one  per  cent,  of  water,  and  one  pi :r  li  ut. 
difided  among  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina. 
B«neUtn  also  detected  potash  In  Its  eotnposi- 
tion.  Ita  hardness  sVigluIy  exceeds  that  of  pure 
quartz.  It  is  reniarkablo  fur  the  facility  with 
which,  when  frcslily  quarried,  it  is  broken  by 
the  hannMr  ia  anv  direotton.  By  (his  proper- 
ty the  tiiin  gun  mots  are  fiuhioned  ▼!th  great 
Xl4>idity,  the  workmen  breaking  np  tho  rough 
KKMlules  as  they  are  extracted  from  their  repos- 
itories in  tho  dialk  beds,  and  cbinping  off  with 
a  jN^nted  hammer  from  the  rougli  lomps  aealaa 
troloh,  being  skilfally  applied  upon  the  edge  of 
a  dtisel  set  uprl^'ht  in  a  block  of  wood  and 
atruclc,  are  converted  with  wonderful  precision 
into  their  peculiar  form.  After  the  flints  have 
been  long  quarried,  their  facility  of  being  thns 
accurately  worked  is  lost.  So  great  skill  was 
attained  in  the  niannfacturo  of  giin  flints  before 
the  introdaotion  of  percussion  c»i%  that  a 
woricman  ooald  with  liis  hammer  and  chisel 
produce  1,000  well  formed  flints  in  3  days.  But 
tiie  flint  must  bo  of  good  quality,  of  uniform 
grain  and  color,  and  so  translucent  that  letters 
may  be  read  through  a  allfle  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  odors  preferred  are  mm  a  honey  yellow 
to  blackish  brown.  Flint  f>>und  so  ahundnnt- 
ly  in  tbe  chalk  formation  iu  England,  that  it  liOit 
been  applied  to  purposes  which  are  served 
here  by  better  materials.  It  waa  formerly 
tho«ight  an  eflsential  article  in  the  prodnetion  of 
flint  glass,  but  is  now  superseded  by  pure  gran- 
ular ^uartis  or  sand.  It  stUl  continues  to  be 
used  m  the  mannftotore of  porcelain;  and  the 
roegb  nodules  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  substantial  walls  of  mason> 
ry,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  counties  of  Kent^ 
SuflTulk,  and  Norfolk,  England.  These  noduloa 
constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  ohalk  cliflb 
of  tho  coast  of  England.  T'l  y  occur  in  hori- 
zontal layers  .scalteretl  through  llic  upper  portion 
of  the  chalk  formation,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
as  noticed  by  Lyeil,  have  been  seen  in  vertical 
wm  Bh»  pillars,  at  irregular  dtatanMt  from 


each  other,  tbe  nodules  not  being  in  contact 
either  In  the  horiaontal  or  rertical  arrangement. 
They  commonly  contain  a  nucleus  of  parts  of 
marine  fossils,  such  as  arc  abundant  in  tho 
chalk,  us  shells,  sj^onges,  echini,  A:c. ;  and  they 
also  present  the  forms  of  hollow  geodes,  their 
eavlties  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  Iron  pyrites, 
carbonate  of  iron,  chalcedony,  Arc— Flint  is  a 
common  mineral  production  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  converted  to  no  use.  It  abounds 
ia  the  tertiary  formatioos  of  the  smthero 
states,  and  b  met  widi  In  tbe  older  toeka,  •▼en 
to  the  inetamorphio  quartz  as!K)ciated  with  the 
loweiit  stratified  rooks.  Upon  tbe  Lehigh 
mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  atLeiber's  Gap,  ia  ex- 
posed in  loose  fragments  in  tbe  soil  a  vast  aoumnt 
of  flint  rock,  8«»ciated  with  cherty  quartz  in- 
crusted  with  chalcedony  and  manir  i  ^uy  nnd 
botryoiUal  crystallizations.  In  tho  \v<.hmIa  west 
of  the  road  some  20  acres  of  surfaco  have  in 
ancient  times  been  dug  over  by  tho  Indians, 
their  object  being  to  obtain  the  flint  for  arrow 
aud  spear  heads.  Piles  of  broken  flint  still  lio 
micovered  by  tbe  rides  of  the  excavations, 
whidi  remain  mfilled.  Tbe  ^ne  was  evident* 
ly  highly  prized  by  them,  nnr'.  they  rcrtainly 
possessed  great  skill  in  fiksluouiu^  it  luto  tho 
forms  they  required. 

FLINT,  a  village  and  (owoabip  on  Mint  riv- 
er, and  the  capital  of  Oeneeee  co.,  Mich. ;  pop. 
in  1853.  about  2,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  posses^s  abundance  of  water 
power,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  is  the  scat 
of  tbe  Hiobigan  asylum  for  tbe  dea^  dumb,  aod 
blind,  tad  contains  a  U.  S.  land  office  and  % 
newspaper  cstublishmrnt-. 

FIJNT,  Timothy,  an  American  clergyman  and 
anthor,  born  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  in  July, 
1T80,  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  10,  1,940.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  oollego  in  1800,  and  hav- 
ing entered  tho  ministry  of  tho  Congregational 
ohorcb,  was  settled  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  in  1803. 
lie  was  a  diligent  stadent  of  the  natural  sdenoei^ 
and  hi^  clicmical  experiments  led  some  ignorant 

S.Tsons  to  charge  him  with  counterfeiting  coin, 
e  prosecuted  them  for  slander ;  an  ill  feeling 
increased  by  political  diflforeaoea  qtrang  up  be- 
tween him  and  his  parisfaiooera,  and  m  oome> 
quently  resigned  his  charge  in  1814.    He  then 

{»reached  In  various  parts  of  New  England,  and 
a  Sept.  181 B,  set  ont  for  the  West  as  a  mi^ion- 
ary.  He  pamed  7  or  8  years  in  thU  capacity  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  bnt  losing  hia 
health  tried  to  unite  the  avocations  of  farmer 
aod  schoolteacher,  at  first  near  New  Orleans 
and  afterward  on  Red  river.  In  1825  he  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts,  broken  in  health  and 
fortune ;  but  the  change  of  climate  soon  restored 
tho  former,  an  I  i  iuu  d  to  literary  pursuits 
to  repair  the  latter.  lii:i  first  work  was  '*Heo- 
oUections  of  Ten  Tears  passed  hi  the  VaOey  of 
the  Mississippi"  (8v(),,  Brnton,  IB^T)).  which  was 
favorably  received  iu  Amertca  mnl  Eiighmd,  re- 
printed in  London,  and  translated  into  French. 
In  tbe  same  year  be  brought  oat  a  noveL"  Frao- 
cbBerriao,  orthelieadcanratriot"  Hlanext 
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pnbltcailon  vras  n  "  Condensed  Geography  and 
liisiur^  of  tbt)  Wcotcru  States  in  t)ie  Mississippi 
Valley  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Cincinnati,  1828),  form- 
ing, with  the  Reoullections,"  one  of  the  best 
acooonts  of  that  region  ever  written.  In  1828 
he  rtinovcd  to  Cincinnati,  where  ho  edited  for 
a  years  the  "  W««tem  Beview."  la  1883  he 
want  to  Vew  York  and  oondnoted  a  f«w  ntini- 
bers  of  tho  "Kriickorboclicr  Magiiziiio."  Ila 
ailerward  took  up  h'ui  residence  iu  Alexandriai 
Va.,  spending  most  of  hia  rammers  in  Ka«r 
En;.'I;iiid.  Uifl  writings  are  spirited  and  iiower- 
ful,  l>ut  somewhat  wmitiug  iu  po]i.s)i.  Ili^  priu- 
dpal  works,  beside  those  mentioned  above,  are: 
•*  Arthur  Clenning,"  a  novel  (2  vols.  12ino., 
Philadelpiiia,  1828):  "  George  Ma^n,  or  ilio 
Backwoodsman;"  ^'Shodhonee  Valley  "  (3  vols. 
Umo,,  OiootDoaill  18fl0);  •  tranalation  of  Droz, 
JSbatf  mtr  Fart  ^itt$  newtma  (Boston,  1882) ; 
"Indian  Wars  in  the  West"  Vl2mo.,  18n;i); 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  Uistory,  Geology,  Chem- 
istry, and  the  Arta**  (ISmo.,  Boaton,  1883); 
"  -Nfamoir  of  Daniel  Bi>ono"  (18mo.,  Cincin- 
u^i,  1834).  lie  alao  oontribnted  to  the  London 
*'AtheoiDiimi*'  in  1B86  a  aarias  of  papen  on 
American  Hf«ratoro. 

rUXT  RIVER  (Indian  name,  Thro,iaU€4ihi), 
ftiivar  of  Georgia,  rising  in  tlie  W.  part  of  the 
state,  near  Fayettoville,  flowing  8.,  and  uniting 
with  the  Chattalioochc'o  at  tho  S.  "W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  state,  to  form  tlie  Appalachioola.  It 
tai^KMit  SOO  m.  loflgi  and  i«  navi^jahle  aa  far  as 
Albaoj,  a  distanee  of  S60  m.  from  tlia  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Principal  towns  on  itabuka^Xai^, 
Oglethorpe,  and  Albany. 

TUNTSHIRE,  a  N.  E.  «o.  of  Wdea,  con- 
sisting of  2  Separate  portiorLis  lying  at  a  distance 
of  8  miles  from  each  otht:r,  with  a  part  of  Dea- 
bighshire  between  them,  tlio  larger  portion 
bordering  on  the  Irish  sea  and  tho  estuary  of 
the  Dee ;  aggregate  area,  289  m,  m. ;  pup.  in 
1851^  68,156.  It  is  the  smallest  hot  moct  pcm> 
nluus  county  in  Wales.  The  surface  near  the 
coa^  b  low,  and  elsewhere  U  diversified,  though 
there  are  no  great  elevations.  A  rango  of  hills 
rana  aloDgsida  tho  S.  W.  boondary,  and  senda 
off  a  Vrnnoh  winch  tmyenes  the  oonntj  f n  a 
N.  E.  direction.  Between  lliese  ridges  are  fer- 
tile valleya,  including  the  well  known  vale  of 
Olwyd,  watered  by  several  rivers,  which  flow- 
on  the  one  side  into  the  Clwyd  and  Alyn,  and 
00  the  other  into  tho  Dee,  which  forms  the 
K.  E.  boondary.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  county 
reat<?  npon  tho  coal  measureji,  which  exi.st  chiefly 
ou  the  coast  ot"  the  estuary  of  tho  Deo.  Lead 
mines,  the  ore  from  which  also  yields  a  little 
■ilTor,  aro  worked  near  Holywell  and  Bagillt^ 
and  ara  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  kingdom. 
Tiio  other  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and 
calamine.  Agricoltnra  employs  ahout  8  per 
Mot  of  the  p^^tion.  Tm  shipping  trade  is 
not  extensive,  as  tho  ports  are  accoasible  only 
by  small  craft.  The  Chester  and  Ilolvheaa 
ndlway  traverses  dio  ooonty,  and  tbo  Oncatar 
and  Mold  railway  penetrates  to  it^  centre.  Tho 
chief  towns  are  Mold,  the  eapital|  Jlmi,  6U 
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Asaph,  IToIywcU,  Khyddlan,  Uawarden.  and 
BagillU  Que  member  is  returned  to  tho  houso 
of  commons  for  thd  oonafy,  and  ono  for  tha 

town  of  Flint. 

FLOATING  ISLANDS.  An  early  notice 
of  this  phenomenon  id  recorded  in  an  inferest- 
mg  letter  of  the  younger  Pli^y  to  Gallus.  in 
wueh  ha  deaerlbea  the  appearanoa  of  annmMr 
of  them  he  had  observed  in  the  lake  Vadimon, 
now  Laghetto  di  Bassano,  near  Rome.  Thej 
wow  covered  with  teeds  and  roshes,  and  wora 
of  snch  consistence,  that  the  sheep  gDuing  npon 
the  borders  of  the  lake  passed  ii{>ou  Uiom  to 
feed,  and  were  often  floatea  away  from  tho  shore. 
Upon  tho  lake  Gerdati,  in  Prussia,  tho  extent 
of  such  Lslunds  \s  said  to  bo  sufficient  for  the  pas- 
turage of  1 00  head  of  cattle ;  and  on  one  in  the  lake 
Kol^  in  OmabrQck,  fine  dms  are  said  to  grow. 
These  islands  are  prodttoed  by  accumulations 
of  drift  wood,  among  which  drifting  sands  and 
earth  collect  and  form  a  soil,  in  which  planta 
taka  root  and  floorldi,  aoinetimfla  iMoomtag 
trees.  The  great  '*  rafU"  f  -otho  of  tho  western 
rivers  are  of  tliis  nature,  though  for  the  most  part 
ibasa  do  not  float  from  plaoe  to  place.  Masses  ara 
occasionally  detached,  however,  and  drifted  out 
iroui  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  carrying 
with  them  into  the  gulf  the  birdfl)nrpanti,and 
alligators  that  had  taken  refuge  npon  them. 
Such  islands  have  been  seen  floating  100  milea 
oflT  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gangen,  iVom  which 
thej  bad  been  diMbargad.  Upon  tho  great 
rirara  of  Sontii  Amarksa  they  are  rery  often 
met  with,  carrying  with  tlirm  tlio  pr'.lifi.-  ].n-». 
ductions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  ot  the 
tropics,  to  deposit  them  la  now  loealitiea.  Thna 
they  may  have  been  the  means  of  distributing 
species  of  the  larger  animals  among  tiio  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific,  upon  manT  of  which  their 
introduction  by  any  otlier  mono  is  dlOiciilt  to 
account  for.  Pri^cott  describes  tho  floating 
gardens  or  chinampat  of  Mexico  as  an  archi- 
pehigo  of  wandering  islands.  The  priroitiTa 
Aztecs  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  these  nat> 
und  ohject.-s  and  attaching  tlio  recdn  and  nnhes 
together,  they  covered  the  raft  thus  formed  with 
the  fertile  sadlmant  drawn  np  from  the  lakei 
V\m\  these  gardens,  gradually  extended  to  200 
or  800  feet  iu  length,  tho  Indians  cultivated 
flowers  and  vegetable  for  the  maritat  of  Ta> 
nochtitlan.  Some  of  tlio  chirutmpat  were  even 
firm  enough  to  sustain  small  trees  and  a  hut| 
and  could  then  be  moved  abool  with  a  pda  or 
remain  anchored  by  the  same. 

FLODDEN  FIELD,  Battlk  of,  fought  Sept. 
9,  15113,  between  the  Scots  under  King  James 
IV.  and  tho  Eoj^ab  under  tho  earl  of  burroT. 
Henry  VIII.  was  on  fha  continent  engaged  in 
his  expedition  iiLrnin^t  France  when  tho  !■  iri!i  r 
feuds  between  Jelugland  and  Scotland  broke  into 
open  war,  and,  according  to  Soott^  "  pradenoa» 
policy,  the  in  ndigies  of  superstition,  and  tho  ad- 
vice of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  were 
aBka  unable  to  snbdue  in  James  the  blazing  zeal 
of  roniiiitio  f^hiv'drv."  He  frot<!ed  T'^voed^ 
Aug.  22.  at  tiio  head  of  tho  loudai  array  ui  ixis 
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kingdom,  oaptared  4  border  fnrtreas^s,  and  en- 
eampcf),  Sept  6,  on  Flodden,  the  last  of  tbe  Che- 
viot bills,  in  tlie  ooantj  of  NortbamberUod,  8 
miles  8.  E.  of  Coldstreain.  The  earl  of  Surrey, 
to  whom  was  intrusted  ihed-  :  ii' t-  i>f  ilic  Eiiijli' [i 
border,80inmonedtb«geatiumcn  of  the  nortitem 
•emitw*  to  join  bim  at  NowcHstle,  where  be  »et 
up  hi»  standard,  and  reached  Ahiwick  Sejit.  8, 
with  36,000  men,  where,  aocordinfj  to  the  prac- 
tice of  chivalry,  he  offered  battle  to  James  in  a 
mewoge  teat  by  a  panaiTaDt-at-arma.  Bj  a 
tkiWhToooutef march  bo  plaeed  bimaelf.  on  Um 
morning  of  Sept.  9,  bitw«Mi  JmiM  Mid  Ui  own 
ooontry,  so  that 

Th«  EnflUh  line  Mretehcd  eiMt  ami  west, 
Aad  aonUiwsnl  were  tb«lr  fcces  Mt; 

The  Beotttik  Mrtbwai4  proudly  praal^ 
And  BHltdly  tMt  Hie*  thrj  met 

The  hnttlo  bcpdn  between  4  and  6  o'clock  P.  if., 
and  wd-s  decided  ia  little  more  thaa  an  hour. 
Tbe  Scottish  array,  setting  firo  to  ttatonU^  do- 
aowHled  tho  ridg*  oC  Iloddflii  to  aeeore  em- 
incnee  of  Bnmkttoiw,  and  waa  mot  by  tbe  Eng> 
]hh  army,  which  advanced  in  4  divisions  under 
the  command  of  Surrey,  his  2  mm,  Thomas 
and  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  Sir  Edward  Stan- 
ley. Earb  Ilnntley  and  Home,  who  led  the 
Scottish  left  wiug,  charged  the  Howards  so  nuc- 
ce*>ifully  with  a  body  of  spearmen  that  Sir  Ed- 
mnnd  was  unhorsed  and  bis  diTtsion  put  to 
flight.  Tbe  battle  was  restored  in  this  quarter 
by  the  odvanco  of  T-ord  Dacro  with  t!m  rr'^ervo 
of  cavalry.  On  the  right  win^  the  liigUiuiders 
were  unable  to  ?t^ind  agiinst  the  Bovero  execu- 
tion of  tbe  Lancashire  arcbera.  JamM|  aor- 
nmndod  by  aome  tboasands  of  diown  ynmon, 
chnrged  npon  Surrey  in  the  centre  of  his  army 
Willi  such  resolation  as  to  penetrate  withia  a 
few  yards  of  tbe  royal  standard,  when  be  was 
attacked  in  tbe  flaok  and  nar  by  Stanlayi  «^ 
ready  viotortooa  otvr  the  flcdttfab  right  JnM« 
fell  by  an  unknown  hand  \\  ;il  ir  a  lance's  length 
of  Snrrey,  and  all  of  hi;*  division  pcri^ihed  with 
fMr  Idng,  not  one  of  them  being  made  pris- 
oner. Before  dawn  the  Scota  abandoned  the 
€eld  in  disorder.  Their  loss  was  about  10,000 
men,  which  Ku  lii  led  tlie  prime  of  their  nobili- 
ty, gentry,  ami  even  clergy.  *'  Scarce  a  family 
m  cmiDcnce,"  says  Scott,  "but  bad  an  ances- 
tor killed  at  Flodden,  and  t)iere  is  no  province 
of  Scotland,  even  at  tliis  day,  where  the  battle 
is  mentioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and 
sorrow."  Tbe  English  lost  about  7,000  men,  b«t 
of  inferior  note.  Scott's  "  Mormion,  a  Tuo  tt 
Flodden  Field,"  contJiin^,  in  the  last  canto,  an 
accurate)  and  most  animated  descrijftiou  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden. 

FLOOD,  Hk5bt,  an  Irish  orator  and  poli^ 
tidad,  born  In  17M,  ^ed  Dee.  9,  ITf  1.  Ho 
was  a  son  of  the  chief  jn^^tico  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  In  Ireland,  aud  was  educated  first 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  afterward  at 
Oxford.  In  1759  be  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  boose  of  eommons,  where  his  etoqnenoe 
made  a  roinarkablo  impression,  and  his  n-  tMty 
in  support  of  all  meaaarea  beneficial  to  his 
ooontry  won  hin  great  jK^pnliiity.  Hto  leli^ 


tions  to  the  government,  however,  exposed  bim 
to  tbe  charge  of  inoonsistencv.  He  was  reMeeted 
to  parliament  in  1761,  and  was  made  a  privf 

ooandllor  fbr  the  8  kin^oma,  and  viee-treMnrer 
uf  ItlLii;.!  ill  ITT",  but  resigned  in  1781.  In 
1783  ho  held  the  celebrated  diacuasion  with  Mr. 
Grattan  in  the  boaae  of  eoamiooe,  whidi  was 
carried  to  a  degree  of  hitlcmeM  almost  unpar* 
allclcd,  and  bocjimo  60  personal  in  its  character 
that  i1o<Ki  was  interrupted  by  tbe  speaker.  Ia 
the  same  year  be  was  retoroed  to  the  Engiiah 
parliament  Ibr  fbe  city  of  Wincheater,  and  in 
1785  he  represented  the  borough  of  Seaford. 
Bis  speeches  were  logical,  pure  in  Btyle,  acd 
rich  in  figures  and  cla-ssical  allusions.  lie  left 
a  Pindario  "  Ode  to  Fame,"  and  a  poem  on  tba 
death  of  SVederio,  prineo  of  Wale%  to  be  fcand 
in  the  Oxford  collection.  His  property  was  fi- 
nally bequeathed  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

IlLOOB  OLOTH,  Btroog  canvas  mado  of 
flax,  with  more  or  lees  hemp  intermixed,  covered 
on  both  sides  withabeavyooatingof  puint,  and 
printed  on  one  aide  after  tlte  manner  of  tbe 
calico  block  printing.  It  ia  macb  used  for  the 
covering  of  floors  of  halls  and  passages,  fur 
which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  durability  and 
clennlincfn.  Made  with  picked  long  fiaz,  it  is  a 
good  material  f  r  covering  tbe  rools  of  veran- 
dahs and  Uabt  structores.  Tbe  canvaa  is  pre- 
pared of  u  widths,  from  a  yard  to  •  yaida,  so 
that  an  extensive  apartment  mar  be  covered  by 
a  Hiugle  jiii'cc  of  it.  The  looms  for  priKltu-ing 
pieces  of  great  width  require  two  men,  one  on 
eadi  aide  for  throwing  the  ahnttle  forward  and 
badr.  Tbelmgdi of  tbo  pieoes sometimeee^ 
oeeds  100  yards.  From  these  large  pieces  sidt- 
able  lengths  of  60  to  100  feet  are  cut  off  at  tiMl 
painting  establishments,  and  then  stretched 
tifl^Uy  npon  gnbstantial  i^gfat  wooden  frames, 
a  row  or  whteh  Is  bnllt  vp  in  the  frame  room, 
each  one  sepa^  if  c  J  from  (he  next  by  a  space 
of  a  few  fe«t.  Ladders  and  platforuu  are  con- 
veniently arranged  to  afford  acxess  to  every 
part  of  tbe  surface  of  the  cloth.  Being  strain- 
ed  and  well  secured  in  tiie  frame,  tiio  sorfiice  is 
tight  like  A  drumhead,  and  an  increase  of  damp- 
ness mav  even  cause  the  cloth  to  split  The 
first  tppneation,  which  ia  made  to  the  back  of 
tbe  canvas,  is  of  a  solution  of  glue  size,  laid  on 
with  brushes.  This  enters  tbe  iK)res  of  the 
oloth,  and  ia  rubbed  gmootli,  while  i^till  damp, 
with  pumice  stones.  When  this  is  dry,  a  coat* 
ing  <^  paint  of  Unseed  <ril  and  ochre,  or  any 
cheap  coloring  matter,  made  with  little  or  no 
turiHiutiue,  and  &o  thick  that  it  cannot  be  spread 
with  a  brush,  is  laid  on  with  a  steel  trowel,  and 
well  worked  into  the  doth.  In  tlie  eonne  of 
two  weeks  tiits  beeomes  dry,  so  as  to  1m  flt 
for  receiving  a  second  coat ;  and  on  this,  when 
dry,  the  private  marks  of  the  manutacturor  are 
mode.  Dnringthis  time  similar  opcnitionH  have 
been  going  on  mraa  the  ftce  of  tbe  doth,  no  leas 
than  9  ooata  of  pdnt  being  applied  with  tlie 
trowel,  and  finally  a  4th  coat  in  laid  on  with 
the  brush,  which  b  intended  to  form  the  ground 
of  HMdedgB  to  ba  aftwwaid  printed,  fiaeb 
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enfc  of  trowel  color  oa  thU  dde  is  carefblly 
pm^iced,  when  dry,  before  the  next  u  laid  on. 

Blortht  best  (  jutli  2  or  8  mouths  arc  required 
to  ooM|dete  these  operaUooa,  and  the  mau^riaU 
Mi  on  amount  to  iMwlj  8  ttma*  the  weight  uf 
the  canvas.  The  heary  pieces  are  receiTe(i  frum 
the  frames  upon  rollers  tet  opright,  tJie  face 
boiog  protected  by  acovrrUiu'  of  paper,  and  aro 
then  oonveyed  to  the  priutiug  room,  where  they 
am  drawn  vpoii  a  long  table  as  faat  aa  thapriofe* 
ing  upon  the  portions  in  advnnro  yivogresses. 
This  is  accomplished  by  blocks  of  pine,  faced 
with  some  close  wood,  as  that  of  the  pear  tree, 
Mid  eojpravedi  each  one  to  print  all  thoee  parta 
«t  tiw  pattam  which  an  in  one  ooloff  the  por- 
tions oorrc^^onrltngto  the  other  colors  beinp  cot 
away.  As  many  bloclcs  aro  applied  in  succcs* 
non,  therefore,  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed, 
the  operation  being  nearly  the  aame  aa  that  de- 
•eribed  in  Oattoo  Pmrrara.  The  hlooka  an 
for  the  most  part  heavy,  18  inches  ?qT:arc,  and 
when  applied  are  struclt  seviirul  blows  with  a 
iMvvy  hammer.  When  designed  to  print  a  broad 
mrtfiwm  anrfiioe,  tbdr  ftoe  k  made  hy  indented 
Bnea  erosring  eaeh  otber;  the  paint  u  tdcen  np 
Vwre  uniformly  and  is  more  evenly  spread  than 
k  would  be  with  a  plain  surface.  As  in  calico 
printing,  the  atodc  of  blocks  required  to  be  kept 
on  hand  inTolvea  the  outlay  of  a  large  capital. 
Before  applying  them  to  tiie  cloth,  tlie  surface 
of  tliid  is  roughened  with  i  h((  ..1  scraper  and 
hard  scrubbing  brush,  that  it  may  better  take 
the  color.  As  fast  as  the  pattern  la  oompleted 
the  cloth  is  moved  on,  and  in  some  establish- 
ments jjasses  thruugh  iLtj  Hoor  into  the  drying 
room,  where  it  is  icept  for  months  to  thoronglily 
dry.  If  drying  oila  are  osed,  the  doth  is  likely 
to  be  brittle  and  of  infulor  qnaHty.— During 
the  present  yonr  nH!59)  a  patent  lias  been  se- 
enrca  in  England  ior  thu  following  method  of 
making  ornamental  floor  cloth.  On  cloth  which 
haa  been  fint  printed  npon  or  dyed  like  calico  a 
transparent  gronnd  or  coating  is  put  by  ap|ily- 
iopc  wveral  coats  of  clarified  linseed  oil,  render- 
ed drying  "  in  Uie  usual  way  with  sulphate  of 
^0  or  acetate  of  lead.  When  this  transparent 
Qoatiog  is  dry,  it  ia  nibbed  iinoQCh  with  pamice 
■tone,  and  a  bard  TamUh  pot  on  ^  top,  copal 
Tarnish  being  cm])loyed  for  light  colors  and  ■•- 
phalt  varnish  for  black  glazed  doth. 
FLORA,  the  Semn  goddesa  of  flowers  and 
ring.  Slie  was  worshipped  in  Rome  from 
e  very  earliest  times.  Her  temple  stood  near 
the  circus  mnximvt ;  and  her  festival  was  oaio* 
bnited  annually  on  the  8  last  days  of  April. 

FLORA,  a  term  corresponding  to  fiittna,  in- 
dicating the  plants  belonging  to  any  country, 
as  that  does  the  animals.  Its  appliuitiou  is  ex- 
tended to  the  groups  of  plants,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  are  foand  belonging  to  any 
geologioal  ItarnMlion  or  period. 

FLORENCE,  a  post  villngo  and  the  mritn"! 
of  Lauderdale  co.,  Alabama,  situatiidat  tiic  heud 
<^  naviration  on  the  Tennessee  river,  nearly  op- 
poaiie  Taacambiai  pop.  in  1868,  about  1,M0. 
ThoQi^  Ml  •  jlMt  of  large  population,  it  !•  aau 


ceedingly  prosperous  and  haa  an  extensive  bosi* 

nees,  being  the  chief  shipping  point  for  the  pro- 
ductious  not  only  of  the  county  but  of;!  l-^r^^o  part 
of  Tennessee.  It  is  near  the  line  of  a  railroad  con- 
necting it  with  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  tlio  northern  uod 
middle  states.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
hainl-oiiio  bridge,  about  -J  m.  long,  \vhich  cost 
$160,000.  Immediately  above  it  are  the  Muscle 
BIhnus.  Steamboats  aaoend  to  thia  point  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  300 
jji.  In  1850  the  village  contained  3  largo  brick 
churches,  the Vesleyan  university,  a  fcir.iile  sonii- 
inary,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2  laive  cotton  fac- 
tories, each  having  a  capital  of  $4o,000. 

FLOREKCE  (It.nl.  Firrme),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Italy,  the  capital  of  i  uacany,  in  lat.  43"  48' 
N.,  long,  ir  IG'  E.,  182  m.  from  Genoa,  298 
from  Turin,  244  from  Milan,  186  from  Yenicei 
190  from  Rome,  and  805  from  Naples;  pop.  in 
1858,  114,0'^!  The  city  lies  in  a  bi  iiiilf  il, 
well  woode*!,  well  cultivate  valley,  surroumlod 
by  the  Apennines.  It  is  encirded  by  an  old 
waU  fi  or  6  m.  long,  with  8  eatesu  The  river 
Arno  ilowa  tiuoQgn  it,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  of  wliich  ia 
ou  the  right  or  N.  bank.  The  river  within  the 
city  is  cruesed  by  4  floe  stone  bridges,  of  which 
the  most  noted  is  the  ponte  di  Santa  ZHnUa, 
which  was  built  in  1566-*9.  It  is  adorned  with 
statues,  is  823  feet  long,  and  the  centre  arch 
has  a  span  of  d6  feet.  This  bridge  is  a  favorite 
evening  walk  of  the  people.  The  ponU  Veo- 
chio  Y'j  feet  wide,  and  the  carriage  way  in 
Liic  middle  is  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row 
of  shops  occupied  chiefly  by  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the 
streets  an  namw  and  irregular,  and  the  honaee 
f  sr  r!.r>  most  part  raeanly  built ;  but  the  newer 
and  larger  portions  arc  vcrr  handsome  and 
stately,  and  the  streets  wider  than  is  common  in 
the  dtlea  of  sonthem  £nrope^  and  aolidly  paved 
with  blooka  of  atone.  The  ohnrohet  ef  Florenoe 
aro  170  in  number,  and  many  of  them  of  great 
size,  but  few  are  completely  finished,  and  ibeir 
general  ^pearance  is  neither  elegant  nor  pio> 
timaqiw.  The  prinoipal  cburoh  ia  the  Pooino^ 
or  eathedrnl,  n  Tiat  and  superb  stmetttn^  whldi 
is  f>urpit>sed  in  architectural  grandeur  only  by 
Bt.  I'eter's  at  Borne.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
in  1298;  the  great  dome  was  erected  by  Bro- 
nellesohi  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  facade 
was  not  oompleted  till  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
Tho  length  of  the  building  is  454  feel;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  834  feet;  its  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  889 
feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  158  feet,  and  of 
the  side  aisles  97  feet.  Tho  exterior  of  the 
churcli  is  covered  tlironghuut  with  red,  white, 
and  black  marble,  disposed  in  panels  and  varie- 
gated fignres;  and  the  pavement  is  also  of 
many-coTored  mnrble,  much  of  which  was  laid 
under  tiie  direolion  of  Michel  Angelo.  Tho 
dome  of  this  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  tho 
world,  ite  droonfisreDce  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  doiM  of  St;  JPetfli^  and  ill  oompiiratiTo 
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bd^ht  prcfttcr,  tboagh  its  base  is  sot  placed  at  so 
sn  ele vution  alx>ve  the  fcronnd.   It  excited 
Ubit  Munlaibn  of  Miobel  AngdikirboaiidMTorad 
to  mrpam  it  In  th»  dome  of  St  FMoc*!.  Thb 

church  ie  richly  adorned  by  statues  nnd  pictures, 
must  of  whicb  are  bj  einiaent  masters.  Aiuoug 
the  statms  to  an  unfinished  group  by  Michel 
Angelo,  representing  theentomboMnt  of  Christ 
Amon^  the  paintinn  ia  a  portrait  of  1>ante,  ex- 
eciu.  1  ill  1466.  Near  the  c  itlir  iral  standi*  the 
eampanilc  or  belfry,  which  M  as  designed  by 
Giotto,  and  begun  in  1384.  It  is  a  square  tower, 
27G  feet  hip;b,  light  and  elepnt,  in  the  Italian- 
Gothic  stvle,  and  divided  into  4  lofty  stories. 
Charles  V.  taed  to  say  that  it  destrved  to  be 
kept  in  a  glaaa  cane.  The  lower  etory  contains 
9  ranges  of  tablets,  designed  by  Giotto  and  exe> 
cnt(  tl  by  him  and  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Luca 
dvllii  liobbia.  Opj>osite  the  principal  front  of  tho 
cathedral  stands  tho  ba))ti«try,  whose  8  preat 
bronze  portals  adorood  witli  baa»-reliefs  by  An- 
drea and  OMberd  Pisano  were  dedared  by 
Michel  Anpelo  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Prtm- 
dise.  The  church  of  Ban  Lorenzo  has  attached 
to  it  a  sacristy  which  contains  7  statues  by 
Hiobel  Angelo.  A^oiningthe  same  ohnrdi  N 
tfie  oostijlfodioeatt  ebapel,  begun  in  1604 
Ferdinand  T.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  as  tho 
mausoleum  uf  bis  family,  on  which,  it  'is  said, 
$17,000,000  hare  been  expended.  It  is  an  oc- 
tMOD  94  £Mk  ia  diMi>«t«r  and  200  feet  high, 
siiato  ttncd  Arooglioiitwlth  lapis-lazuli,  Jasper, 
onyx,  and  other  precious  stones.  The  church 
of  Santa  Crooe,  a  huge  edifice  4(K)  fdet  long  and 
184  feet  wide,  whose  foundation  stone  was  laid 
In  ISiM,  to  the  Pantheon  or  Westminster  abb«7 
of  Florence.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Micbel 
Angelo,  Maochiayelli,  Galileo,  l«onardo  Aretino, 
the  historian  Guicciardini,  the  poet  Altieri,  and 
of  many  other  illuiftrious  men.  Florence  abounds 
in  palacp?  nf  a  singularly  solid,  lienw  <;fyle  of 
arcii; lecture,  resembling  prisons  or  furlresses. 
They  were  built  in  ages  of  turbulence  and  civil 
strife,  for  defence  and  security  rather  than  for 
diqday  or  loxurr.  Their  great  size  and  height, 
the  rough  massiveness  of  their  lower  stories, 
and  the  huge  cornices  frowning  over  their  fronts, 
give  them  a  very  impressive  appearance.  The 
two jnrinoip«l  pnUMMai  tbe  PiMno  Veoohio  «nd 
the  PalaiBo  Fittl,  cootidn  celebrated  cdHections 
of  works  of  art  The  Medioean  gallery,  built  in 
1664,  contains  a  number  of  masterpieces  of 

Sainting  and  eculptare,  among  them  the  Venus 
a*  Medid,  th«  «(Xnife.ariod«;»  ttw  gnmp  of 
**Niobe  and  W  OMIdmi,"  and  veHow  p«Bt»' 
ings  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Michel  Anp  L  ,  ;:i;d 
Others  of  the  high^t  eminence.  Beside  these 
ftinoiH  eoUeetioos,  the  city  abounds  in  gall«>> 
liM,  mnewimi,  and  choice  worlcs  of  art.  There 
are  several  large  libraries,  the  Magliabeochian 
with  l"n.0O0  volumes,  the  T^aurentian  with 
120,000  printed  vdnmes  and  6,000  valuable 
HSS.,  the  library  the  Pttti  palace  with  70,- 
000  volumes,  and  tho  Mamcfllinn  lihr.nr.-  nirh 
A0,000  volumes.   There  are  many  literary  insti- 


la  Crutca,  founded  in  1682,  whoso  object  \%  tbe 
improvement  of  the  Italian  language.  Ther« 
are  agricultural  and  fin*«rt  aodenriee,  a  iDedi> 
«al  college,  and  an  atbenMom.  ObarttaUe  ii^ 

Rtitutions  are  nurocr  iu^.  in  Indlng  asylums  for 
the  blind,  for  the  deal  and  dumb,  and  for  or- 
phans, and  an  andeot  association  of  the  noblet 
and  geotij  lur  tlw  reUef  of  Um  aide  and  aaflbr* 
ing  poor.— Tlie  trade  of  floNBoe  atthepreeent 
day  is  chiefly  in  the  prodtirc  of  the  ■inrrn  inilir'g 
country,  oil,  wine,  and  raw  silk,  and  in  her  own 
manufactures,  of  which  the  piiae^ial  are  eiik 
stufls,  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers,  musical  and 
scientific  instruments,  jewelry,  and  fine  porcelain. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  hcaUli  >  .  The  environs 
are  like  beautiful  ^rdens,  and  abound  in  delight- 
f^l  pUoes  for  excursions.  The  people  are  liimf, 
polite,  and  intelligent,  with  a  refinement  of  mnn- 
ner  and  language  which  extends  even  to  tho 
lo  ^  r  ^;  (  lasses,  whose  style  of  speech  is  singu- 
larly graceful,  delicate,  and  expressive.  The 
eHmate,  the  cbeapneaa  of  llring,  the  galleri^  of 
art,  and  tlio  refinr^ment  of  the  people,  render 
Florence  a  pankuiarly  pleasant  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  have  attracted  to  it  great  nnmbera 
of  fordgnerS)  e^MoiaUT  English  and  Americana, 
norenea  to  renMrkaUe  Har  the  omnber  of  Ua 
distinguished  citizens,  among  whom  have  been 
Daote,  Petrarch,  Boooaccio,  Maochiavelli,  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  fienvennto 
CeUini,  GalilaQv  QniodardinI,  Averiena  V«»* 
pucius,  Oosmo  and  Lorenao  de^  Xedtoif  anl 
Filicaja,  the  thi>:f  nf  the  lyric  poets  of  Italy. 
Bei^jiunin  DUra^^'ii  says  of  Florence:  *^  Tou can- 
not itrolll  00  yards,  yon  cannot  enter  a  church 
or  a  palace,  without  bdng  favorably  reniiodod 
of  die  power  of  human  thought  In  Florence, 
the  monuments  are  not  only  proat  nu  n,  bat 
of  the  greatest.  You  do  not  gaze  ui)on  the 
tomb  of  an  author  who  is  merdy  a  great  mas- 
ter of  composition,  but  of  one  who  formed  the 
language.  The  illustrious  astronomer  is  not  the 
discoverer  of  a  planet,  but  tho  reveakr  o:  tho 
whole  odestial  machinery.  The  artist  and  tho 
poHtieton  are  not  merdy  tbe  first  sculptors  and 
statesmen  of  their  time,  but  the  inventors  of 
tho  very  art  and  the  very  craft  in  which  they 
excelled." — Florence  by  the  Romans  was  called 
Florentia.  It  ia  anpposed  to  have  been  fimnded 
by  the  dletator  Sylla.  abont  80  0.;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  little  importance  till  tho 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  405  it  was 
a  oonsidemblc  city,  and  was  bedeged  by  Rada- 
8d«M,kiag  of  Uie  Goths,  at  the  head  of  agraat 
army.  It wasdeltrered  by  Stilicho,  wUb  ndaed 
the  siege  and  captured  and  put  to  death  the 
barbarian  monarch.  In  642  it  was  laid  in  mina 
by  the  umf  of  Totila,  king  of  the  Ostrogoitia. 
Charlemagne  rebuilt  it  at  the  end  of  the  8tli 
century,  and  during  the  next  2  centuries  it  grad- 
ually grew  in  importance,  till  in  tho  lOtb  cen- 
turv  tbe  people  acquired  the  right  of  electiiw 
their  own  magistntea.  Hm  dty  was  govemei 
by  a  BCnato  of  100  persons,  wirh  an  e^o^r^ntive 
of  4,  and  afterward  of  6  consuls,  in  1207  the 
efatof  amauttfa  Amcttona  wwa  ■■dgwwl  t»  • 
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liii^e  tnagistrato  called  the  podatn.  In  1215 
tiM  Floreutin«8  began  to  take  part  in  the  oiril 
war  iMt^raen  the  Gnelpbs  and  OMbelHBea 

which  convulsed  Italy.  After  a  contort  wliich 
lasted  fur  yeara,  the  Gaelph  or  papal  party 
was  beaten  and  ezpdlad  from  the  city.  In 
1250  tlie  citizeus  took  arms  against  the  nobles, 
defeat^  them,  demolished  tlieir  fortified  piil- 
aoea,  and  established  a  democratic  government, 
with  a  obief  magistrate  styled  *Hhe  captain  of 
the  people"  at  Its  head,  and  various  councils 
chosen  from  all  cla-^ses  of  the  population.  In  1282 
the  repoblio  adoptod  a  n«w  aystom  of  govern- 
nont,  wliidi  eontlniiad  WMhanged  tw  wrmX 
centuries.  A  long  serio'?  of  ri\i!  -n  nrshetween  the 
factions  of  the  Biaachi  and  Neri  cmued,  in  spite 
9i  whicli,  however,  the  city  grew  very  ridi  and 
powerful.  It  became  the  financial  capital  of 
£orope,  and  its  merchants  carried  on  an  im- 
BMBM  tnde  with  foreign  ooontrics.  The  popo- 
lation  amounted  to  150,000,  and  the  armed 
mUitla,  who  could  be  colled  together  by  the  toll- 
ing of  a  bell,  were  reckoned  at  26,000.  1  n  1 842, 
Qaidtier  de  Brtenne,  an  adventorer  who  bore  the 
title  of  dnke  of  Athens,  became  lord  of  Flor- 
ence by  aeou/)  (Titat,  but  after  a  year  of  cruel 
deepotiam  he  waa  deposed  and  driven  from  the 
flitj  by  ft  nddflii  taaaReotkm  tit  the  people. 
Tlio  anntfiatiary  of  this  revolution.  July  2fi, 
1^,  is  stfll  celebrated  at  Florence.  The  repub- 
Be  was  restored,  and  continued  to  flourish  in 
spite  of  faction;*,  iosnrrections,  and  civil  and 
iorviga  vrar»,  till  the  15th  century,  when  the 
ftmily  of  the  Medici  obtained  a  controlling 
infloenoe  in  its  affairs,  which  resulted  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  republican  institutions  in  the 
16th  century.  (8ee  Mkkk  i,  and  Tcboant.) — A 
*' Florentine  Hialory/'  br  ti.£.  Kapier  fO  vols. 
Umo.),  was  pnbmhed  In  London  in  1846-T. 
For  description-  of  Florence  sco  "European 
Capitals,"  by  Wtlliara  Ware  (12mo.,  Boston, 
1851).  and  ''Six  Months  in  Italy,"  by  George 
a  Uillard(12mo.,  6th  ed.,  I?ns;nn,  1S58). 

FLORES,  the  wosternmost  of  the  Azores 
WanilB  in  tlie  N.  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat.  89°  26' 
K.,  long.  31°  12'  W. ;  lenptli  30  m..  breadth  9 
m. ;  pop.  9,000.  Its  imme  was  jriven  it  by  the 
Portuguese  in  allusion  to  the  multitude  of  flow- 
en  irttb  which  it  appeared  to  be  adorned. 
Chief  towns,  Lagona  and  Santa  One. 

FLORES,  Flobis,  Exdr,  or  Makoarai,  nn 
ialaod  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  £.  of  Java,  be- 
twean  lat.  7*  and  9*  S.,  long.  120*  and  198* 
£. ;  k'n;:th  £.  and  W.  about  200  m.,  average 
breadth  45  m.  The  strait  of  Flores  on  the  E. 
aeparate?;  it  from  the  islands  of  Solor  and  Ade- 
nar.  It  has  a  hilly  sarface,  and  like  all  the  isl- 
aud^  of  the  same  chaiu  la  of  volcanic  formation. 
There  are  2  active  craters,  one  of  which  has  an 
elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  the  other  of  1,600. 
The  island  produces  copper,  according  to  na- 
tive a<-counts,  and  also  nmall  quantities  of  gold 
and  iron,  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  profit- 
ably worked.  The  fbreata  yield  aapen  wood 
anil  dye  wood  ;  rice,  muize,  edible  roots,  and  a 
good  species  of  cotton,  are  cultivated.  Cotkn 


is  exported  to  Celebes  to  he  mantifactnred. 
The  other  principal  articles  of  trade  are  benzoin, 
ambei^ia,  beeawax,  davea,  and  ahip's  provla- 

ions,  payment  for  ^vhi!  Ii  is  made  m  enti  ty, 
gunpowder,  gla^warc,  and  linen.  The  natives 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  nelioo^ 
all  speaking  different  languages.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Ende,  with  about  200  huusea, 
Mangarai  on  the  N.  coast,  Pota  on  the  same  sideL 
the  site  of  a  Dutch  fort  and  trading  post,  and 
Kirautuka  on  the  S.  E.,  wliere  the  Portuguese 
have  a  small  settlement.  The  Portuguese  visit- 
ed the  iriand  at  an  early  period,  and  gave  it  the 
nameof  Florea.  It  waaanbormoatefcrntime 
to  the  Dutch  presidency  on  Timor  island,  but  in 
ISiatheBu^  ezpdledaU  the  European  settlera. 
Ohrlitiialty  baa  obtained  ft  Ibotbold  by  the  lap 
bors  of  Portugue?^3  missionaries,  and  the  native 
traders  gener^y  seal  uuder  the  Portuguese  flag. 

FLORIAK,  Jban  Pikrrb  Claris  di,  a  French 
miscellaneou'i  nntlior,  born  at  the  chateau  de 
Florian  in  Luujiuedoc,  March  0,  1755,  died  in 
Sceanx,  Sept.  13, 1794.  His  uncle,  the  marouia 
de  Florian,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Vol- 
taire, placed  him  when  18  years  old  at  Femey 
with  the  philosopher,  wliere  he  remained  8 

fears,  when  he  became  page  to  the  duke  de 
'entniivre,  who  anbsequentir  procured  him  a 
roirj mission  in  a  repitr.mt  .>f  (■.ivalrv.  He  left 
his  troop  to  attach  himself  &i  a  geiUilhomme  de 
eour  to  the  dnke,  at  whoee  reaidenee  he  pur^ 
sued  his  literary  avocations.  Several  of  his 
dramatic  writings  were  performed  at  tlve  thea- 
tre of  D'Argental,  whose  house  in  Paris  was 
then  the  centre  of  attraction  for  men  of  scienoe 
and  letters,  and  on  these  occasions  Florian  often 
played  the  part  of  Harlequin.  Though  not  the 
best  of  his  worlca,  some  of  his  plays,  aa  Lei 
dmu  Wlett,  Le  ban  p^e^  La  h&nne  mite,  Ao., 
have  considerable  merit,  and  the  first  still  holds 
its  place  on  the  French  stage.  In  1783  he  pro- 
duoied  his  Oalatie,  a  noTM  in  imitation  of  the 
"Galatea"  of  Cervantes;  and  in  1786,  his  Ntt- 
ma  J^ompiliu*.  a  classiio  romance  in  the  style 
ofFfinelon's  Telemaque.  After  these  appeared 
succe.'isively  £»telle,  a  pastoral  tale,  Oontalve  de 
Cordoue,  with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Moorish 
history,  and  a  collection  of  "  Fables,"  which  are 
deconed  the  bwt  that  have  been  produced  in 
BVanoe  rfnoethepaUieatUm  of  thoaeof  La  Foop 
taine.  lie  w  rote  also  several  j>oem.s.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  retired  to  Sceauz : 
but  be  waa  aoon  dragged  from  his  retreat^  and 
con«gned  to  n  clingeon.  Uere  he  finished  his 
poem  of  Ephraim,  and  wrote  his  romance  of 
Guillau  me  Tell.  He  was  liberated  after  the  IHb 
Thermidor,  when  he  returned  to  Sceaux,  where 
he  presently  fell  a  victim  to  grief  and  anxiety. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  translation  of 
"  Don  Quixote,"  wnieb  iaperh^ia  the  least  ea* 
teemed  of  all  his  works,  tiie  best  nnllbrm  e& 
tioti  if  Ills  work -J    t  lilt  if  r;irt5  in  1820,  IC  vols. 

FLOIUDA,  tiie  southeronioat  state  of  the 
Ameriean  Union,  and  the  14tb  adnutted  under 
the  fr  fb ml  constitution,  fitnated  between  lat. 
24°  30  and  81"  K..  and  long.  80°  and  87°  i6' 
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W. ;  bomided  N.  hj  AhliAimi  tnd  Oeorgia,  E. 

bj  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  and  W.  by  the  gulf 
of  M exioo  and  tb*  P«rdido  river,  the  Utter  di< 
▼idiog  V.  norldftftmB  fhe  gtSt  mMan  of  Al*- 

bama;  area,  69,968  aq.  m.,  or  87,981,620  acres. 
The  state  ia  divided  into  88  connties,  viz. :  Ala- 
ehoa,  Benton,  Brevard  (formorlj  St  Lncie), 
OtUumD,  OolnmbuL  I)ad«^  DavtU,  Ewrohiis 
VWuildlii,  OsdsdlQii,  oimilltaOf  Hcfimido^  HfHi* 
boro,  Ilolmes,  Jncksnn,  Jefferson,  Leon,  Levy, 
Liberty,  Madison,  Manatee,  Marion,  Monroe 
ftrhieh  iodndes  the  Florida  keys),  Kossan, 
Oeann^  PutOMi,  St.  John's,  Banta  Bom.  fiom- 
t0r,  Yohnlft,  walnills,  Walton,  WMhbifflMi. 
Key  Vfcft  (oftlled  l)y  the  Spaniards  Cayo  Uue$o 
or  Ik)no  Key)  is  the  largest  town  in  Florida, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  and  military 
jmportanoo.  TnUahassee  is  the  seat  of  the  state 

rimment.  Pensaoola,  Appalachioola,  and 
Mark's  are  ^xirts  of  "\V.  Florida.  Codjir 
Keys,  Tampa,  and  Charlotte  Harbor  are  the 
principal  outlet*  on  tb«  W.  ride  of  peininnilar 
Florida.  St.  Angnstine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  nnich  re- 
Bortwl  to  by  invalids  on  account  of  the  oqunbil- 
ity  of  its  oUioata.  JackaonvUlo  is  a  thriving 
eotnroereial  town  on  St  John^  river.  Fanuni- 
dinn  !•(  n  new  tnwn  at  the  N.  end  of  Amelia 
island,  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road which  has  its  gulf  tenninus  at  Cedar  Keys. 
Hm  popnlatioD  of  the  state  at  4  periods  waa  as 
ftOows: 


Oa  8.  C'eueua. 

WbiU. 

l*r««  Colored. 

Slant. 

isao 

18.M0 

M4 

lS.fSOl 

M.T80 

IMO 

97>4S 

81T 

64.47T 

1880 

47,103 

93S 

a9,sio 

8T,44ft 

<0,4»n 

80« 

110,BM 

Of  the  white  population  in  1860  there  were 
25,705  males  and  21,498  females;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  829,  and  roalattoes  T08),  418 
males  and  614  (iimales;  and  of  the  slave  (black 
86,288,  and  mulattoes  3,022),  19,804  males  and 
19,606  females.  Doosity  of  population,  1.48  to 
a  sq.  m. ;  proportkm  of  pepuaftion  to  that  of  the 
irhole  Union,  0.S8  per  rent.  Familiee  (white 
and  free  colored)  y,107,  and  dwellings  9,022. 
Of  the  total  pojiiilation,  47,883  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  88,690  between  20  and  70.  779 
Mtween  70  and  100,  S6  over  100,  and  46  un- 
known ;  of  those  over  100,  5  were  free  colored 
and  29  slaves.  White  and  free  colored  (total 
48,186)  bom  in  Florida,  20,663 ;  in  other  states, 
84,766 ;  in  foreign  oonntries,  8,767 ;  unknown, 
M.  Of  11I.1SS  males  (white  anci  free  eolorad) 
over  15  years  of  age,  2,880  were  engaged  in 
commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arta, 
and  mining:  5,977  in  agrioaltnre;  2,666  in 
labor  not  agnenltoral ;  428  in  the  amj ;  709  in 
M«  ami  river  navigation ;  887  in  law,  medidne, 
and  divinity  ;  302  in  other  pursuits  requiring 
education ;  268  in  government  civil  service ; 
19  in  domestic  service ;  42  not  specified.  Slave- 
luddenv  8,620,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  699 ;  of 
1  and  under  5, 991 ;  of  Sanduader  10l7S9:  of 
10  aad  wdv  ao^  688 ;  «r  fOand  uidirlK^  ftt ; 


of  60  and  nnder  100, 104 ;  of  100  and  under  200, 
29 ;  of  800  and  under  60O,  one.  Paupers  in 
1849-'60. 76 ;  cost  for  the  year,  ^937.  Cnminala 
eonvioted,  89 ;  in  prison,  Jane  1, 1860, 11.  Fed> 
end  jwpnlation  (all  the  fri-e  and  \  of  the  slaveX 
71,721,  which  entitles  Florida  to  one  represen- 
tative in  congress. — Florida  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  atrip  of  territory  eztsoding  0.  frona 
Georgia  and  Alabama  fh>m  80  to  80  and  from 
tlie  Atlnntie  ocean  to  the  Perdido  river  abont 
860  in.  ;  and  of  a  peninsula  extending  from  the 
mainland  8.  through  5°  of  latitude  between  thn 
Atlantic  and  gulf  <^  Meium.  Iti  MMWtlinnin 
Of  much  greater  extent  than  that  of  mf  ¥StMt 
state,  having  a  length  of  472  m.  on  the  Atlantic 
and  674  m.  on  the  gulf;  but  this  immense  stretch 
of  sea  front  is  almost  inaccessible  on  acooont 
of  shallow  soundings,  and  has  few  good  har- 
bors.  8.  fW>m  the  mainland  a  chain  of  small 
rocky  itdand»,  called  cays  or  keys,  extends  to 
the  ending  in  a  cluster  of  rocks  and  aand 
banks  called  the  Tortngas.  &  of  the  hank  open 
which  tbcse  keys  rise,  and  separated  from  them 
by  a  navigable  channul,  is  a  long  narrow  coral 
reef  known  as  the  Florida  reef,  wbi<  b  here  con- 
stttutea  the  left  bank  of  the  Golf  stream.  The 
neat  important  of  the  keys  b  Key  West,  called 
also  Thompson's  island.  For  a  long  period  the 
haunt  of  smugglera  and  pirates,  it  is  now  a  naval 
station  of  great  importance,  and  the  seat  of 
a  band  of  wreekara  whose  business  it  ia  to  aariat 
vesads  In  distreaa.  Tbia  kej  b  eboot  6  m.  In 
length  find  2  in  breadth,  with  a  large,  well- 
sheltered  harbor.  The  extensive  pondi^  thereon 
yield  annually  a  large  amount  of  salt.  The 
Tortiwaa  darivo  tbav  name  from  the  vast  nun- 
ber  or  torUea  fbvnd  In  tibe  neighboring  watem 
The  most  important  lmrl>ors  nro :  on  the  gulf 
coast,  Pcusacula,  Appalachicola,  St.  Mark's,  Ce- 
dar Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key  West; 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  St.  Augustine  and 
Femandina.  Jacksonville  on  6t.  John's  river 
has  also  a  good  harbor. — The  rivers  of  Florida 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  afford  great 
facilities  for  internal  naivlgatlon.  St.  John^a 
river  rises  in  the  great  southern  marsh,  and 
rt  ai  iies  the  ocean  atYera  N.  course  of  300  m.  in 
lat.  30'  20'  N. ;  for  nearly  1(>0  m.  from  its  mouth 
it  is  a  wide  sluggish  sheet  of  water,  more  resem- 
bling a  kigoon  than  a  river.  It  la  navicable  t» 
Lake  George,  a  little  higher  up,  for  vesseTs  draw- 
ing 8  feet  of  water,  and  nearly  to  its  head  for 
smaller  craft.  Indian  river  is  a  long  lagoon 
having  noch  tho  same  cbanMter,.aad  oommn- 
nieoleawlth  tbeooean  by  an  outlet  In  lat.  ST 
80'.  It  is  now  proposed  to  connect  these  two 
waters  by  a  short  canal,  and  by  this  means 
secure  an  inland  navigaUon  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John'a  to  Jointer  inlet,  «  diatanoe  of 
about  ISO  m.  Charlotte  and  Amaxura  are  the 
principal  rivers  on  the  W.  pide,  tlio  whole  of 
which  8.  of  the  Huwannoe  contains  onlv  small 
streams.  The  Suwannee  is  formed  by  the 
Withlaooochee  and  Allapahn  from  GeorgULand 
reachse  the  golf  at  Wacasasa  bay.  Tho  Odfr> 
leooMO  alio  fiata  inGooigin.  Iba  Afpahddr 
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tciMf  Ibnned  oa  ibo  K.  £pontier  hy  the  juno' 
tion  of  the  OhitUhooobeo  and  Flint,  fUb  Into 

the  bay  of  the  aarae  name  after  a  navipnl  ln 
coarse  of  80  to.  Tht)  Chuctawhatohee,  £»cain- 
bia,  and  Perdido  rise  in  Alabama  and  flow  8., 
the  firsi  into  Oliookawliatohee  bay.  the  aeoooa 
iDto  FMMoblft  baf  ,  and  last  into  Perdido 
bay,  c.^v<  r:i'1  J  amis  of  tlii  i^uM"  of  Mexico.  The 
Perdido  forms  the  boundurv  between  W.  Florida 
and  iJabama.  The  8t.  Marj'a  in  the  N.  E.  it 
commoo  abo  to  Geotigja;  it  flowa  into  the  Aft> 
lantio  in  abont  lat.  80*  40*  K.,  and  la  naTigtk 
ble  for  steainera  to  tlio  town  of  St  Mary,  oud 
madx  ibrther  for  sloops. — ^Tbo  S.  portiua  of 
periuolar  I'loridafinoni  abont  I  n.  is  jnostly 
an  extensive  swamp  or  marsh,  called  the  Ever- 
clades,  which  daring  the  raiuy  season  between 
June  and  October  is  imijO-ssable.  N.  of  thiti 
tract  to  Georgia  the  sorfaoe  ia  generally  a  dead 
level,  bol  ia  oocne  parts  it  la  imdalating,  and 
present?  craincnces  worthy  the  designation  of 
nills.  W.  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  the 
ground  is  more  uneven  and  rugged;  bat  still 
the  elevatioDS  are  inooiMidenilM^  aad»  when 
oeeorrlnf,  of  TerjHnitedeKteiit.  TbeaBbBli»> 
turn  of  the  E.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  and  that  of  the  W.  a  kind  of  rotten 
lim^ton^  which  in  many  places  ia  undermined 
bjr  aablemuieaa  atieams.  The  oeatnl  diatrict 
is  the  most  prodvotlve,  bnt  even  here  a  large 

portion  ia  composed  of  poor  jj!:ie  l.trren-i  ;  vet 

In  the  midatof  these  are  lound  gentle  eminences 
(here  oaltod  buimiocks)  of  fertile  land  snpport- 
ing  »  Tigoroiia  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories, 
while  namerous  rivuleta  of  pore  water  flow 

through  the  country  or  ox;  und  into  beautiful 
hke».  Furtlier  W.  the  land  is  more  generally- 
poor.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  sm  all  (xirtion  only 
of  the  state  can  oe  s^id  to  be  available  for  cul- 
tivation; yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the 
dimate  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
inferior  oharaoter  of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  tmo- 
tation  of  great  variety  and  luxuriance.  The 
climate  of  Florida  has  been  extolled  as  one  of 
the  finciit  in  the  world.  In  the  S.  the  temper- 
atare  scarcely  changes  the  year  round,  and  sum* 
mer  ia  onlydistingirished  by  the  oopfoaaneea  of 
fiB  ebowera.  The  airerage  ineao  tempsMlnreof 
the  state  is  about  73"  F.,  and  In  no  jtartdoes  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  exceed 
26",  while  tA  Key  West  it  b  not  more  than  W. 
The  vwu»  rain  M  ia  88  inohee.^The  prodoo- 
tloni  of  Floilda  are  ehieflv  those  which  require 
a  tropical  snn  to  mature  them.  It  i=i  now  ascer- 
taiuod  that  the  sea  island  cotton  (the  produc- 
tion of  which  was  formerly  contined  to  a  few 
small  islanda  off  the  coasts  of  S.  Carolina  and 
Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  [>eniQsula,  and  a  fine  qu;i"!  y  nf  tiiis 
staple  lias  also  been  produced  on  Uie  Suwannee. 
The  soils  are  aho  adapted  to  the  ■oeeeaaAd 
cultivation  of  the  cotfee  plant,  the  cocoa  palm, 
the  sugar  cane,  cottons  generally,  Cuba  and  other 
tobaccos,  rice,  indiu;  ",  arrow  root,  Sisal  hemp, 
Ifew  Zealand  flax,  dM. ;  and  the  cUm^  is  soi^ 
•Me  iirtlia  eonMnaal  laaaat  andaUkwonn,  Xha 


priooipal  forest  trees  are  red,  live,  and  water 
oaks,  mahogany,  palmetto,  magnolia,  dogwood, 

and  in  the  swamps  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses. 
The  fruits  produced  are  of  the  most  delicate 
descriptions ;  among  them  are  oranges,  lemoufL 
linae^  jpineanplefl^  olives,  grapes^  all  cf 
wUoh  oooiidi  Inxnriantly ;  and  garden  Tegeta- 
bles  are  producc<I  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  driest  seasuus  are  relieved  by  heavy  dews, 
and  the  sun  tliat  would  bake  the  earth  in  other 
parts,  and  witlier  Ye^^etatk»,kltere  so  tempered 
Dy  the  pervading  nroistare  as  to  oover  thesorfhoe 
witli  perennial  verduro.  TIio  pr^iiries  afford  cx- 
oellent  pasture.  Here  cattle  require  liiile  care 
fSroratbolrowners,  and  no  housing  in  winter;  and 
in  most  parts  of  tlie  8tate  hogs  fatten  without 
any  other  support  than  that  which  ihey  derive 
f  n  n  n  t :  Hj  r  [  I  o  ts  and  mast  of  the  forests.  Dee  r  of 
various  kinds  abound,  and  smaller  game  is  found 
in  aU  parta  of  the  country.  The  coast  waters  are 
productive  of  the  finest  fish,  includinp;  tin?  • -hecps- 
li^d,  grouper,  redfish,  mullet,  greeu  turtle,  and 
oysters,  and  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  interior  teem  with  fresli  water  speoisa.  On 
many  parte  of  tfaeeoast  spongei  ai«  fonnd,  and 
in  this  product  the  trade  is  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  mineral  productions  are  amethysts, 
totqiKMaea,  U^is-lazuli,  ochre,  pit  coal,  and  rich 
irm  orer--iAmoiif  the  moat  remarltaUe  of  the 
natural  eorioettiee  of  Florida  are  ibe  hoUowa 
ciilli  J  "  sinlcs,"  worn  in  the  soft  linicst4.iue  by 
uul  terrauean  streams,  and  varying  in  sizo  from 
a  few  yaida  to  several  acres.  The  great  sink  of 
Alachua  county,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Alachua  savanna  are  supposed  to  flow  into 
Orange  lake,  is  a  litrge  basin  almost  surrounded 
by  hills,  into  which  the  drainage  of  the  savanna 
is  conveyed  by  several  conduits,  uniting  before 
they  reach  the  basin  in  a  single  stream.  From 
tlio  basin  the  waters  descend  slowly  by  3  great 
vent  holes  into  the  bowels  of  tlio  earth,  and  are 
carried  by  underground  cliannels  to  other  basins. 
Knrnerooa  springs,  bursting  from  great  depths, 
?omc  of  them  with  sufficient  f  ircc  tn  turn  a  mill, 
nro  found  in  ditferent  parhi  uf  iLo  state,  and 
have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  parts  of  the 
country  inwhioh  they  exist  may  be  undermined 
by  Tasteavems  through  whose  roofii  the  springa 
well  up  with  violence  wherever  an  opening  can 
be  found.  Al>out  12  miles  from  TalUha:>seo  there 
is  a  lake  of  icy  cold  transparent  water  which 
is  fed  by  a  anbtemyMaa  aonrce  of  this  kind.— 
In  1860  Florida  oontidned  4,804  ferms  and  nlan- 
t^itions,  which  <  >ivrrL.J  l,,j't,j,2S0  ncros  of  land, 
and  of  this  849,L>4'J  acres  wuro  unproved.  Cash 
value  of  farms  $6,823,109,  and  of  farming  im« 
plements  and  machinery  $658,795.  The  number 
of  cotton  plantations  was  990,  and  of  sugar 
planters  958.  (The  census  of  1865  returned 
a,266.608  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $18,910,981.) 
llie  n«»  stock  in  1850  oon^ted  of  horses  10,- 
845,  fi««cv?  nnd  mules  5,002,  milch  cows  73.876, 
working  oitn  5,79-i,  other  cattle  1S2,'415,  sneep 
28,811,  and  swine  20U,453  ;  which  were  valued 
at  $2,830,068.  Value  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  the  year,  $514,68fi.  Urn  pradoott  of  * 
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culture  for  tho  Tcnr  cntling  Jane  1, 1850,  wero 
§B  follows:  wheat  1,027  bushels,  rye  1,163, 
Mti  66,686,  bidian  com  1,996,809,  and  Iwdc- 
-wheat  66;  potatoes,  Irish,  7,828,  an  !  t:v.eet, 
767,226  bushels;  hay  2,610  tons;  hops  14  lbs., 
Iratter  871,498,  and  chocflo  18,016;  peas  and 
beans  136,859  bnshels ;  prodiu  •?  of  market  gar- 
dens $8,721,  and  of  orclmrd^  $1,280;  beeswax 
and  hotu-y  18,971  lbs.;  houM-nuide  tnannfac- 
tnres  $76,683 ;  flax  60  lbs. ;  cane  2,760,- 
000  lbs. ;  molasses  262,893  galls. ;  ginned  cot- 
ton 45,131  bales  of  400  lbs. ;  rougli  rice  l/>75.- 
090  lb«.i  tobaooo  998,614 lbs.;  wool  23,247 
IIMi  f  rifle  00QO0II9  4  lbs. ;  wine  10  galla.  Th« 
total  value  of  agrii  Tilt  urn!  products  in  1840  was 
$1,817,718,  and  in  1850  $3,866,069.  Average 
crops  to  the  acre :  wheat  18  bmbeb;  Irieh  po- 
tatcTos  175  bushels ;  rice  1,860  lbs. ;  seed  cotton 
260  lbs. ;  cane  sugar  760  lbs.  But  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  maniiftctmw  ana  the 
Tuecli.iuie  arts.  In  1850  there  were  only 
eetabltHhuientii  in  all  the  state,  and  Iho  capiial 
tnTeeted  therein, amounted  only  to  $647,070; 
value  of  raw  material  used  020,011:  kaods 
employed  991,  viz.,  males  876,  andfemaiea  115; 
cost  of  labor  $190,452;  ])ro<luot8  of  the  year 
1668,836.  Under  this  head  are  inolnded  16 
lUherie«,  capital  $18,976,  and  one  oaltary,  capi- 
tal $19,000.  Including  domestic  manufactures, 
the  value  of  products  in  1840  wan  $687,167, 
and  in  1850  $924,495.  The  exports  (all  domea- 
tic  prodnctt)  from  Florida  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1858,  were  valued  at  $1,877,552,  viz. : 
to  Aniiric.iti  vessels  $1,830,960,  and  in  foreign 
Tes.<)cls  $546,592 ;  and  the  imports  from  foreign 
conntrlcs  at  $164,950,  viz. :  in  American  vessels 
$151.8.-)0.  and  in  foreign  vessels  $13,091.  The 
amount  of  shipping  emplojed  in  this  trade  was 
188,801  tons,  viz.:  ODtward 98,688  torn (Amei^ 
lean  50.887,  foreign  7,746),  and  inwnrd  70,1  f^B 
tooa  (American  62,450,  foreign  7,718).  The 
chief  articles  exported  were  boarda,  planks, 
FcnnUing,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fish. 
The  ahipping  owned  in  the  state  (including 
1,634  steam)  amonnted  to  90.909  tons,  of  which 
18,714  was  re^stered  .m  l  7.105  Mirolled  and 
licensed.  Tliere  were  built  in  the  year  6  vessels, 
aggregate  burden  549  tons.  The  coasting  trade 
is  alM  Terr  extensive,  employing  numecoaa 
•teamers,  which  with  other  oraft  carry  fanmenae 
freights  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, howerer,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mat^ 
rial  exported  from  Ponsacola  and  AppfvlachieoU 
originates  in  southern  Alabama  and  southw^t- 
emOeormia.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign  merohan- 
diMj  con'nmed  in  the  state  is  also  entered  coast' 
wise,  chielly  from  the  northern  ports. — ^Thore 
an  no  hanks  of  issue  in  Florida.  Of  internal  im- 
provcracnts  Florida  has  until  within  a  few  years 
Deen  remarkably  destitute,  bnt  recently  she  has 
taken  active  mca'^nre*?  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
the  oonstraction  of  railroads.  The  principal 
lines  are:  the  Florida  raSIraad,  aeroH  the  neok 
of  the  peninf^ul.i  from  Femandinft  on  the  Ab> 
lantio  to  Cedar  Keys  on  the  gal(  UMbi.,  wilJi 


a  branch  to  Tampa,  150  m. ;  the  Florida  and 
Alabama  railroad,  45  m..  from  FenaacolA  to 
the  Alabama  line,  where  it  wfll  Join  tha  Aln^ 

bama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  iht-nco 
to  Montgomery,  110  m.  further;  tho  flonda, 
Atlantic,  and  Gulf  central  railroad,  59  m.,  8M 
the  Pensaoola  and  Georgia  riulro«d,  259  tn^ 
which  together  will  form  a  line  from  Jack- 
sonville on  the  St.  Joha^a,  rui  AUi^^tor  and 
Tallahassee,  to  Pensacola;  and  the  Tallafaassee 
railroad,  from  Tallahassee  to  St  Mark's^  oa  Ap- 
palachee  bay,  21  m.    The  whole  system  •will 
oompriie  about  688  ra.,  of  which  oa  Jane  80i| 
1869,  there  was  eompleted  S18  m.,  and  the 
mnir  liu:  ]>orti<)ti8  will  all  be  in  ope mtid:;  whhin 
the  next  3  years.   These  works  are  of  tLe  high- 
Mt  Importanoe  to  the  domeetio  fatdnsCry  of  tha 
state,  and  will  give  a  ^r>nef5oin1  impulse  to  all 
its  interests.   The  Florida  railroad  will  &ko 
facilitate  and  shorten  tho  duration  of  travel  be- 
tween  the  Atlantic  peaboanl  and  tho  g^\)f  j  -^rt-^, 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  tiru- 
tion  round  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Ultimately  the  Florida  arstem  <^  roaos  will  ha 
oonneoted  with  tiiat  (MT  Georgia  by  means  of  a 
branch  of  the  main  trunk  lino  •  f  tlu  l.itter 
itate,  which  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  Brona- 
wiok  and  Savannah,  and  with  MoWIe  and  K«w 
Orleans  by  :  Ttcr.cions  westward  from  ren^uvcola. 
The  average  cost  of  the  Florida  roads  will  be 
about  $20,000  per  mile,  and  the  several  aoaiipa- 
nies  owning  them  are  n'lAor]  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000  per  mile  from  the  state  internal  im- 
provement fund — a  fund  based  on  congre^sit>nal 
grants  of  land  and  the  vast  swamp  lands  which 
have  been  ceded  to  the  state.  On  June  SO,  1858, 
the  mail  routes  in  Flori<la  had  a  length  of  4,'ii3 
OLf  of  which  120  m.  waa  railroad,  l^d71  ateaaa- 
hoat  navigation,  784  ooaoh  road,  and  1.8T8 
other  road. — In  1850  Florida  contained  177 
churchee,  of  which  66  belonged  to  the  Bapcisfc% 
10  to  the  EpisoofialianB,  87  to  the  Melhodisli^ 
16  to  the  Presbyterians,  6  to  the  Roman  Caibo* 
lies,  and  8  to  other  denominations;  these  af- 
foNraed  aaeommodation  for  44,900  perraos,  and 
as  property  were  valued  at  $165,400.  Tli« 
educational  institutions  in  the  state  at  tho  same 
period  consisted  of  84  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  49  teachers  and  1,261  papus,  and 
an  annual  income  of  $18,089;  and  89  prinaary 
and  publie  schools,  with      ti  icliers  and  1,878 
soholarsj  and  an  income  of  $22,886.  The  dob* 
her  of  <»ildren  (white  and  free  oolercd)  attead 
ing  school  during  the  year  1849-'60,  as  returned 
by  families,  was  4,812 ;  and  the  norober  of  per- 
•one  of  the  aama  classes  over  20  ycara  of  ma, 
who  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  w.-^s  4.129. 
There  are  no  colleges  in  the  6Ute.    On  July  1, 
185G,  there  were  98,M1  cliildreo  hetwaaa  8 
and  18  years  of  ago,  nnd  in  tho  same  year 
$f),069  was  appropriated  lo  common  schoola 
Tho  return  does  not  state  tho  number  then  at 
school.  The  namber  of  newqi^eri  kned  hi 
1860  was  10,  of  whleh  •  were  weekly  and  1 
tri-weekly,  mn!  T  w.  ro  jv/HticiI  and  3  roTipouji. 
The  total  oirouiation  was  6|750l  or  annaally 
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819^600  copies.— The  constitation  of  floridai»> 
Wtm  the  riglit  of  Toting  to  ereiy  free  white 

male  citizon  of  the  United  States  who  has  re- 
mdod  in  the  &tat«  2  ytsam  md  in  tho  county  6 
months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  whoso 
aame  la  ou  the  electoral  rM^ster.  The  geoeril 
eleetkm  is  held  on  the  Irt  Ifondey  in  Ootobo',  bi« 
ennially.  The  Icgisluturc  consists  of  a  senate  of  1 9 
members,  elected  for  4  yenrs  (one-half  hiunnial- 
Jjy,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  40  inein- 
Miti,  eleoted  for  2  years.  Senators  roust  bo  80 
■nd  repreaentatiyes  21  years  of  age,  and  are 
paid  $3  per  diem.  Ii>n9  are  biennial,  com 
meooing  on  the  4th  Monday  id  November  Ccven 
yeen).  The  giyvemor  is  chosen  for  4  .  r^, 
and  has  a  salary  of  $1,500  and  (500  for  a  resi- 
dence, lie  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been 
a  citizoti  of  tlio  United  States  10  yeitrs,  and  a 
resident  of  the  state  6  years.  In  case  of  dis. 
ability  or  death,  he  b  snooeeded  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  or  speaker  of  the  house. 
The  sccretaij  uf  &tate  (salary  $oOO  and  fees), 
comptroller  (salary  $1,100),  and  state  treasurer 
(•alary  $800)  are  elected  by  jmnt  vote  of  the 
— embly,  Ae  flnt  far  4  yean,  and  the  httt  t 
for  2  years.  Tlie  judiciary  consi.'^ts  of  a  su- 
preme court,  circuit  courts,  and  jusstices  of  the 
peace.  The  supreme  court  is  coin  posed  of  a 
diief  and  8  associate  juaticea,  and  holds  4  ses- 
•iooa  annnally,  viz.,  at  Tallahanee,  Tampa, 
Jacksonville,  and  Marianna.  The  Jurisdiction 
this  court  U  entirely  appellate.  For  circuit 
eaati  purpases  the  itate  is  divided  into  the 
western,  middle,  eastern,  and  southern  circuits, 
each  of  which  has  a  yv\f(0  who  is  president  of 
the  co  il  I  Tiicsc  courts  liavo  orlf^inul  Juri^ic- 
tion  in  nil  injitttirg,  civil  as  well  as  criminal. 
All  judges  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have 
each  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  receipts  into  the 
trcj4sury,  mostly  from  taxes  and  sales  of  land, 
during  the  year  ending  Oct,  31, 1866,  amounted 
to  $94,022,  and  the  expenditures  to  $76,480, 
of  which  mm  $90,408  was  on  aoconnt  of  the 
judirinrj,  $T/»«2  of  tho  cxccnfivc,  $10,802  of 
criuiinal  pro-wciitiond,  $15,057  of  jurors  and 
witnesses,  $2,593  of  Indian  hostilities,  $10,826 
of  the  legislature,  Sto.  The  public  debt  (not  ia- 
dnding  the  repudialod  territorial  debt)  amomit- 
Odin  the  same  year  to  $198,000;  in  Oct.  1858, 
It  was  stated  at  $360,000.  The  resoaroes  of  the 
•tate  are  ample,  oonsisting  of  vast  tracts  of  rail* 
road  lauda,  swamp  lands,  and  other  property* 
The  vatoation  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  m 
1850  was  $2.3,198.734,  and  in  1856,  $49,461,401. 
— The  name  of  Florida  (which  siguities  tho 
florid  or  dowcry,  and  was  given  bv  the  Span- 
iaals  in  allusion  to  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  partly  also  because  it  was  first  visited  by 
thcTn  on  Piiscua  Florida,  or  Easter  Snndaj) 
was  originally  not  confined  to  tlie  state  now 
known  by  that  appellation,  but  extended  over 
an  indefinite  region  northward  and  to  the  Mis- 
sls.sippi.  Tlie  first  visitant  to  the  actual  terri- 
tory of  Florid.i  wjis  Ponce  do  Leon,  who  landed 
near  St.  Augustine  in  1 5 1 2.  It  was  subsequently 
vMled in  l3o  hf  Yaaquez,  a  Spaniaid;  in  168$ 


by  Yerazzani,  a  Florentine ;  and  ia  1(184  by  De 
Cksray,  a  Spaniard.  Two  years  later  Pamphilo 

de  Xarvaez  obtained  a  prant  from  Clmrles  V. 
of  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Floridu  to  liiu  Panuco. 
In  1528  he  landed  with  a  numerous  army  at 
Appalachee,  bat  met  with  a  forntidable  r^iat- 
ance  from  the  Indians,  and  at  las-t  perished  on 
tlio  coast  near  the  Panuco  by  shipwreck,  only 
1 0  of  his  followers  returning  to  Spain.  In  IbS'd 
Fernando  de  SotO  explored  Florida,  and  after 
visiting  many  remote  regions,  and  having  passed 
through  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  ap- 
])ear8  to  have  died  on  the  banks  of  the  ^lis- 
sissippi  in  1542.  About  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century  many  Protestants  of  Franee  sooght 
refuge  in  Florida,  bnt  only  to  experience  preatcr 
evils  than  they  had  endured  at  home,  hi  15G4 
tliey  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many 
were  hung  on  the  trees  witli  an  tnscHpttonpur> 
porting  that  they  were  destroyed  "not  as 
Frenclimen,  -i':  heretics."  This  barbarity 
was  soon  afterward  avenged  by  a  jiarty  of 
Frenchmen,  who  attacked  the  Spani.sh  fort,  and 
iulog  up  the  garrison  on  the  same  trees  that 
anstdnM  the  mooldering  bones  of  their  oonn- 
tryint  n,  in-^cribing  over  them  that  tlicy  were 
executed  not  &s>  Suaniard.<«,  but  cut-tliroats 
and  murderers."  The  Spanianls,  however,  per- 
severiiu;  in  ibeir  attempts  to  obtain  a  foothold 
in  Flonda,  established  a  fbrt  at  8t  Angnstine 
in  1565,  which  tliey  held  until  1586,  when  it 
was  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Two 
years  earlier  Captains  Barlow  and  Amidas  had 
taken  nominal  posses-sion  in  right  of  En^'land 
of  the  country  on  the  N.  coast  of  Florida.  From 
thirt  j>eriod  for  nearly  a  century,  history  is  silent 
in  relation  to  this  country.  In  1  r»S2  La  balle 
visited  W.  Florida  or  Louisiana.  In  1696  Pen- 
eaoola  wassettlcil  by  the  French.  The  Bpanish 
settlements  on  the  E.  coast  sulTered  greatly  from 
the  buccaneering  inroads  of  the  Eu^'lish.  In 
1702  the  Carolinifln«  made  an  un9ucces.sful  at- 
tack on  St.  Augustine,  but  in  1704  captaced 
Fort  St.  Mark.  The  subse<iuent  expedition  of 
O^dotliorpc  against  the  Sjmnish  s^ttk'menta  will 
be  sjKikcnof  in  the  article  (iEonoi.\.  In  1703 
the  whole  province  of  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britam  in  exchange  tar  Cn1»a,  \rhieh  the 
English  bad  then  recently  taken.  Soon  after 
tho  ccsoion  the  British  divided  the  territory 
into  two  provinces,  the  river  Appalachicola 
beTng  the  boondary  between  them,  and  by  a 
proeuunation  invited  settlerBk  Usay  Oarohni^ 
ans  emigr.'ited  in  con^e<jnence  thereof;  and 
about  loUO  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Minorcans 
were  brought  from  tho  Mediterranean  and  set^ 
tied  at  a  spot  about  60  m.  8.  of  8t.  Auffoatin^ 
where  they  began  the  enltivaMon  of  indigo  ana 
the  .«ugar  cane.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
privateers  were  fitted  out  at  tho  jwrts  of  Florida, 
oy  which  the  t  .  u  l  of  the  southern  provinces 
was  severely  haras-^ed,  and  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged to  a  barbarous  hostility  ag^nst  the 
Americans.  In  1778  Cicn.  Prevost  mardied 
tmsk  Florida  into  Georgia  and  captured  Savan- 
nah  and  other  towns.  While  engaged  on  this 
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expedition,  however}  be  left  his  province  open, 
to  Intmndom  from  LoQisiaiia.    In  1779  tibo 

Spaiiianls  invc?tcil  the  parrison  and  t^cttlcraent 
of  BaUjii  liouge,  and  corapeiled  them  to  sur- 
render, and  in  May,  1781,  Pensacola  was  eap- 
tured.  By  the  trcatr  of  1783  Florida  was  re- 
troceded  to  Spain,  and  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
inhalntauts  deserted  the  country  and  tettled  in 
the  United  States.  When  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1803,  it  was 
dcoliiro<l  to  be  (x-dcd  with  the  same  extent  tliat 
it  bad  in  tiie  bands  of  Spain,  and  as  it  had  been 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  terms  of  -Uila 
ccssii  "  e  rise  to  a  c\a\m  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  tbe  country  west  of  the  Perdido 
river;  and  to  prevwt  the  oeonpetlon  of  this  ter- 
ritory by  any  ot!.  r  power,  the  government  of 
tbe  Union  took  possession  in  1811  of  tbe  princi- 
pal ptmtA.  The  rest  of  Florida,  however,  re- 
mained uninok'sted  until  (ho  second  war  between 
tlio  United  States  and  (ii  eat  Britain.  lu  1814 a 
British  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  from 
Pensacola,  Gen.  Jackson  marched  against  that 
town  and  captured  it.  In  1818  it  was  agiun  taken 
by  Jackson,  and  aUo  Fort  St.  Mark,  but  they  -were 
sabseqoeDtiy  restored  to  Spun.  FinaUjr  in  1819 
Spain  eeded  the  whole  province  to  tiie  United 
States,  and  possession  was  snrrendcrcd  to  tliat 
government  in  July,  1821.  Immigration  now  &et 
in  to  tbe  territory,  but  the  unsurveyed  state  of 
tbe  lands,  the  uncertainty  of  titles,  &c.,  militated 
against  its  rapid  .•settlement;  and  the  Soniinoles, 
a  tierce  and  warlike  Indian  nee,  occupied  tbe 
best  lands,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain 
them  for  cultivation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, a  con»ider;d)lo  population  planted  tliem- 
selves  in  tbe  country.  In  however,  a 
deadly  war  between  the  Indians  and  settlers 
broke  out,  end  sujspcuded  what  pr()<;:re9S  had 
hitherto  been  effected.  A  long  contest  ensued 
between  tbe  savages  and  the  U.  S.  troops, 
%vhich  is  known  as  tbe  Seminole  war,  and  re- 
sulted in  1842  in  a  treaty  by  which  the  greater 
number  of  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the 
■^vest  ft"  thn  >fi';si3sippi.  Thn  fpw  rein;»ining  In- 
dians coiaiiiued  to  be  a  great  trouble  to  the 
country,  and  on  several  occasions  committed 
great  depredations  on  the  settlers ;  bat  on  May 
4,  isr>8,  the  whole  l)ody  was  removed,  and  on 
tin  Ht)i  of  the  same  month  Gen,  Loomis,  then 
cotumaudiog  in  f  iorida,  issued  a  procbuoatioa 
deolaring  the  war  dosed.  It  Is  snpposed  that 
these  Indian  wars  have  cost  the  nation  not  less 
than  $30,000,000,  beside  thousands  of  lives. 
Plorida  waa  erected  into  a  territorial  govern* 
mont  by  act  of  congre«»,  March  3,  1819,  and" 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  3,  1845. 

FLOKIN  (It.  Jiorino),  in  the  11th  century,  in 
Florence,  a  gold  coin  of  about  the  value  of  a 
ducat,  beorhig  on  impression  on  tbe  obverse  of 
a  lily,  and  on  tbe  reverse  of  John  the  Baptist. 
It  was  soon  imitated  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
in  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Germany  gave  ori' 
gin  to  the  mediiuval  Gohhjnlfen  and  the  later 
Gulden^  which  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
■bbreviatioa  i^V^  The  HoriA  ie  now  tbe 


pellation  both  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  £n> 
rope,  whidi  varyln  vahie  In  ^Arent  eoontriet. 

(See  CoiiTS,) 

FL0BU8,  Ltrcrrs  Anttjcits,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, probably  of  Spanish  birth,  lived  under  the 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Ue  is  the  author 
of  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  in  4  books, 
eztonding  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  time  when  Au^stns  closed  the  temple  of 
Janns.  Tbe  work  is  conceived  in  a  philosophi- 
cal spirit,  and  characterizes  the  time:?  and  the 
men  with  justnesa  and  precinon ;  but  the  style 
is  deehmiatory,  abounding  in  extravagant  con- 
ceits and  iiK'fftphors.  Tlie  Pert iyt'Uu VI  V^urn* 
and  3  other  short  poems  are  with  little  author- 
ity ascribed  to  this  writer. 

FLOTOW,  Fribdbich  von,  a  German  com- 
poser, born  inTeutendorf.Meoklenburg-Schwe- 
rin,  in  1811.  He  was  destined  for  diplomacy, 
hut  a  fondness  for  music  led  him  in  early  yoath 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  instructed  in  composition 
by  Reicna.  During  the  revolution  of  1830,  be 
returned  to  Germany,  but  soon  after  fonnd 
his  way  back  to  Paris  with  several  operas  eon- 
posed  in  his  absence.  ITc  tried  in  vain  to  liave 
these  produced  at  one  of  the  tbeatrea  of  Paril^ 
and  it  was  only  alter  their  perfonsinee  in  vfi> 
vate  had  excited  the  attention  of  amatenrs  that 
he  received  a  commission  in  1838  to  funa»h  the 
music  for  the  "Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa.** 
The  opera  proved  highly  suocessfbl,  h.-ivinirbeen 
performed  54  nights  at  the  thedtre  de  la  re- 
noit$anee.  Since  that  time  he  has  much  in- 
creased his  reputation  by  tbe  Forettier,  Vck- 
clave  de  Camoins,  Albin,  Alettandro  Straddla, 
L'dme  en  prin^  tnd  Martha  ;  the  l.ast,  which 
has  been  reprodoced  in  several  modem  lan- 
guages, being  one  of  the  most  popular  opena 
now  on  the  8ta;;e. 

FLOTSAM,  an  old  word,  used  in  conneotkn 
with  others  equally  barbarous,  as  jetsam  and 
legan  (or  11  pan),  to  destgnato  different  kind.«  of 
wrecked  poods.  'Wbetner  lawyers  nia«le  tbem, 
or  adopted  them  from  seamen,  is  not  certainlf 
known ;  but  the  latter  is  ?tipposed  to  be  the  c.i«e. 
Goods  flotsam  are  goods  which  floated  away 
when  a  ship  was  wrecked.  Goods  jetsam  were 
those  oast  over  from  a  ship  in  peril.  Goods  le^ 
were  goods  which  were  cast  out,  but,  beerass 
they  would  sink  and  he  lost,  were  tied  to  wood 
or  a  cask  or  some  other  substance  which  would 
float  These  words  are  now  eeldom  If  ever 
used;  but  the  word  jettison,  forme<l  proh.iWy 
from  jetsam,  is  often  used  in  insurance)  law  and 
praotioe.  It  means  properly  tbe  act  of  cast- 
ing goods  over  board;  thus  goods  are  said  to 
be  iettisoned,  and  a  loss  is  said  to  be  by  jetti-son; 
and  more  rarely  and  inacennitdy,  the  goods  ca.<<t 
over  are  called  the  jettison ;  nit,  "  tlie  JOtison 
consisted  of  such  and  such  iroo<ls," 

FLOUNDER,  a  flat  fisli  of  tlie  family  ;)7^vro- 
nect  idte  or  planidOy  which  also  includes  the  hal- 
ibut, sole,  and  torbot  This  ftmlly,  eontahiinf 
about  150  species,  is  found  generally  in  com- 
paratively aballow  wator,  where  the  bottom  ia 
•andy;  hntthA  halibut  and  turhot  ire  eaivIM 
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in  deep  water.  The  body  h  flat^  compressed 
Tertically,  bo  that  the  doml  aud  ventral  mr- 
%em  are  mere  fin-bearing  edges,  the  sides  form- 
ing ovate  disks  variously  colored,  tlie  darkest 
being  i>opularl)'  eollod  the  back  aud  the  ^vllitc 
idde  the  belly,  while  in  r«idity  these  surfaces  are 
the  sides.  The  most  remarkable  character  of 
the  family  is  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
nioutli  and  head,  botli  eyes  being  turned  to  that 
side  which  is  uppermost  when  the  animal  8wiii)& 
and  whieh  Is  uwayathe  darkest;  the  bones  of 
the  head,  especially  the  presphenoid  and  the 
middle  fruntal,  are  distorted  to  allow  this  ar- 
rangement of  tiie  purls ;  behind  the  scapular 
arch  there  is  no  want  of  syrnmctry  in  the  ver- 
tebral colunm.  The  dorsal  fin  fringes  the  whole 
back,  from  near  the  tail  to  as  far  forward  as  the 
nostriL),  the  anal  fringing  the  lower  edge  in  a 
similar  manner ;  the  jaws  and  the  ventrals  are 
gent' rally  unsyniiui.trical,tlie  latter  being  smaller 
on  the  pale  side.  The  branchiostegal  raja  are 
• ;  the  air  bladder  {s  absent,  and  the  -vent  is 
very  far  forward.  Tlie  flounder  belongs  to  the 
genad  plaUma  (Cuv.) ;  in  this  the  eyes  are  gen- 
erally on  the  right  side,  one  above  the  otbw; 
til'-  teeth  are  bruud  and  cutting,  and  in  a  single 
iH*rii.>s  in  the  jaws,  but  generally  pavement-like 
on  the  pharyngeals ;  the  dorsal  commences  over 
the  upper  eye,  and  neither  it  nor  the  anal  ex- 
tcndd  lo  the  caudal ;  there  are  3  pancreatic 
c«Bca.  The  common  flounder  of  Massachusetts 
CP«  pUma^  Mitoh.)  varies  in  length  from  10  to 
»  uohes,  and  in  edlor  (on  die  i^t  side)  from 
dull  slate  to  rusty  and  blackish  brown;  the 
scales  are  small,  and  the  sur&oe  smooth.  This 
neoies  is  considered  exoellent  for  the  table  in 
tno  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  caupht  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  from  wharves  aud  bridges, 
j^^nother  species  is  the  rusty  dab  (P.  femi- 
ginra,  Storer),  from  12  to  20  inches  lonp-.  <>f  a 
r«;dtUijh  «late  color,  with  rusty  spots,  and  tiio 
lower  surface  tinged  with  yellow.  The  New 
Tork  flounder  is  the  P.  dmiata  (Hitch.),  of 
about  the  same  size,  but  considered  hiferior  for 
tlie  table;  tlie  color  is  reddish  brown.  Among 
species  with  eyes  on  the  left  side  are  the 
longa  (Mitch.),  growing  to  alength  of  SOinehee; 
and  the  P.  steliata  (Pallas),  an  arctic  flounder, 
of  a  liver-brown  color  and  about  a  foot  in  length. 
These  species  are  said  to  bo  reversed  "  when 
the  eyes  arc  on  the  left  side  in  the  first  series, 
and  on  the  ri^ht  in  the  second;  they  are  6ixid 
to  be  "doubled"  when  both  sides  are  colored ; 
according  to  Dckay,  the  P.  melanogcuter 
(Mitch.)  IS  a  doubled  variety  of  the  P.  dtntata 
(Mitt  li.).  Flounders  extend,  though  in  dimin- 
ished numbers  and  of  smaller  sizfiL  into  high 
Dorthem  hiititades ;  they  are  very  almndant  on 
tJio  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  summer  season.  Like  all  tlie  fatnily, 
flounders  are  vcrv  tenacious  of  life,  may  be 
transported  consiilerable  distances,  and  may  be 
naturalized  in  brackish  axid  even  in  freshwater. 
Tlie  distortion  of  the  flounder  ftndly  admirably 
arbijits  them  for  swiTnming  upon  the  bottom, 
where  ihe  siluatiou  ut  boilx  eyes  on  the  upper 


surface  of  the  head  allows  an  extensive  range 
of  vision;  having  no  means  ci  defence^  the 
ootoraHon  of  one  side,  resembling  the  bot- 
tom on  which  they  swim,  pcrves  03  a  protec- 
tion against  enemies.  The  food  consists  of 
minnows  and  other  small  fry,  young  flsli,  sof^ 
bodied  marine  animals,  and  aquatic  insects. 
There  are  as  many  as  16  species  in  the  British 
islands,  which  are  gradmiliy  reduced  to  13  in 
the  Baltic,  10  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  6  at  Ice- 
land, and  8  in  Greenland.  The  English  pldoe 
(P.  tulgarit,  Flom.),  called  dso  fluke  in  Scot- 
land, is  a  much  esteemed  fish ;  the  spawning 
time  is  in  Februarv  or  March,  and  it  is  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  English  flounder  is  XhQ  P.Jimu  (Flem.), 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  plaice  by 
the  rough  lateral  line.  Tlie  common  dab  (P. 
Iwianda,  Flem.)  derives  the  specitic  name  from 
the  roughness  of  its  scaly  surface,  and,  with 
Other  ^>ecies,ia  considered  an  excellent  fish; 
th^  an  taken  both  by  book,  spear,  and  in  nets. 

FLOXJRENS,  >f  u  IK  Jean  Pierrk,  a  French 
physioloffist,  horn  in  Muureilhan,  U^rault,  in 
1794.  He  was  graduated  as  M.  D.  when  only 
19  yearf<  old,  repaired  to  Paris,  whore  ho  be- 
came acquainte<f  withChaptal,  the  Cuviers,  and 
Geoftoy  ht.  Ullaire,  and  In  1821  dehvered 
a  course  of  public  lectures  Tipon  the  physio 
logical  theory  of  sensation,  and  i)rescuted  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  ft  scries  of  papers 
upon  the  organisation  of  men  and  animais.  He 
was  already  a  contributor  to  the  JboussKeyeb- 
pediqUA,  and  to  the  Dictionnaire  ehusique 
d'hi$loir«  naturelle.  In  1822  his  essay  upon  the 
Dikrmination  det  propritti§  du  muUmB  nsr- 
wtix,  ou  recherche^  })?ttjnrjiic»  nir  firritahiliti 
tt  la  $emiifiliiiy  was  highly  praised  by  Cuvier 
for  accuracy  and  originality.  II  reputation 
was  further  enhanced  by  Lis  Jiccherc?i(H  sur  la 
eonditiont /ondamentalet  dc  raudiiioii,  et  surle* 
divcrtes  ea-u$e$  d*  turdiii  (1824),  and  by  his  £e- 
ekercJui  mirimentaUt  §ur  k$  pnwriit^  et  k$ 
foftMUmM  an  »yithne  n«re«ttr  mm»le»  animawi 
rertihrei,  \\]i'\r\\  he  (  Diiipleted  in  1825  by  his 
Eiaairiencet  mr  le  tyaUtne  nervciu.  The  two 
last  papers  present  a  very  ingenious  and  thor- 
ough method  of  determining'  tlie  relations  of  the 
individual  organs  to  the  various  phtrnomena 
of  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion.  In  1888 
he  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
aud  was  at  the  same  time  n])iH)inted  assist- 
ant professor  of  natural  history  in  tlie  college 
of  France.  Two  years  later  he  becnine  assist- 
ant lecturer  on  compamttvo  anatomy  at  the 
jardin  du  roi,  and  in  18:32  he  was  made  titular 
professor  at  tlie  museum.  The  nest  year  be 
succeeded  Bulong  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1R40  the  French 
academy  electe<l  liiui  a  meuibcr.  From  lUil 
to  1854  he  published  a  series  of  sniall  works^ 
giving  in  a  condensed  form  and  perspicuous  , 
style  the  history  and  j)hil(M»<)phy  of  several 
branches  of  sdenoe,  wiiich  ho  thus  made  acces* 
siblo  to  the  general  reader.  These  popular 
publications  did  not  interfne  with  his  special  / 
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researches,  lectures,  and  reports  to  the  ftrndemy 
of  sciences.  Auxuiig  tho  last  may  be  ciU>d  the 
paper  whldi  he  read  in  1847  on  chloroform. 
His  Ccnirs  gnr  Ui  (jenmhgie,  rotohgie,  (t  Tem- 
hryologU^  delivered  at  tiiu  museum  of  natural 
history  and  published  in  1836  by  Deschampa, 
and  his  Cown d» phiftMogie  compnrh :  deVw^ 
tologie,  on  itude  de»  ttre»,  ari?  equally  remark- 
able for  perspicuity  and  fulness.  His  Anatomie 
gineraU  lapeau  et  du  membrmut  muqu€u$e$ 
(4to.,  Paris,  1843),  intended  to  deuMmtnito 
aiiutotiru  ally  the  j  livflit  n1  nnify  of  mankind, 
and  his  Thiorie  eipenmentuic  de  la  formation 
<2cf(u  (Paris,  1847),  which  contains  aaemoDttra- 
tion  of  the  principle  that  "  matter  changes  and 
renovates  incessantly,  wliileform  and  force  per- 
sist," ffreatly  added  tu  his  reputation  in  the 
scientific  world.  Bat  his  most  popular  book  is 
that  entitled  De  la  longetiU  hutnaine  et  de  la 
qntintite  de  tie  sur  U  globe,  which  appeared  in 
1654,  and  passed  through  8  editions  within  a  few 
monthe.  Flonreiw  was  a  deputy  of  the  depart- 
ment of  TTcrault  in  wvl^  made  a  peer 
of  Franco  by  Loutii  Philippe  in  1846,  wituont 
Ikowevcr  taking  much  part  in  politics. 

FLO  WEIt,  in  botany,  that  portion  of  the  plant 
where  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  found. 
These  maybe  present  in  the  simplest  conditimi, 
or  with  all  the  aroompanying  modifications,  as 
etylo  or  pistil,  sUuueiiis,  petals,  sepals,  &o.  The 
flower  seems  to  be  the  portion  of  the  vegetable 
on  wiueh  nature  has  iMstowed  the  most  puns. 
The  least  eoDspienotts  Ibwers  reveal  trader  the 
micro^ioope  an  exquisite  beauty.  The  origin 
and  development  of  tho  flower  may  be  thus 
stated.  In  the  angle  fbnned  by  the  leaf  and 
steal,  called  the  axil,  small  agg:rcgation8  appear 
called  buds ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  leaf  buds 
and  flower  buds.  (See  Hud.)  As  all  Dods origi- 
nate in  the  n\\U  of  previous  leaves  on  tho  stem, 
it  follows  tiiiiL  tlic  tiurul  organs  issuing  from  t!io 
flower  buds  must  observe  the  same  law.  The 
floral  leaf,  from  whose  axil  the  flower  bud  is- 
sues, is  called  the  bract,  and  all  the  rudimentary 
leaves  of  biniilar  character  which  are  borno  be- 
tween the  broot  and  upon  the  stem  of  the 
flower,  are  ftraeta^fis^  or  smalt  hraets.  The 
color  does  not  form  any  criterion  of  tho  floral 
organs,  because  even  these  bracta  are  often 
more  blghljeolond  than  tho  flower  itself.  Thus, 
in  the  arum^  the  bract,  which  is  greatl  v  expandcl , 
is  deeply  colored  and  wrapped  around  tlie  base  ot 
tiie  duster  of  flowers  as  It  to  afford  some  kind  of 

Jrotection ;  and  in  tho  eaUa  tho  bract  is  similar, 
utof  asuowy  white.  Insuch  instances  the  bract 
is  called  tho  ^pathe.  Sometimes  sevornl  bracts 
are  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  spolces  of  a  wheel 
MQiittd  the  ehnter  of  floweis,  whieh  arrange- 
BMttt  is  called  the  involucre.  Itoflen  happens 
that  such  bracts,  whatever  tboir  size,  shapes  or 
arrangement,  are  the  most  showy  potions  of  the 
plant,  and,  being  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  flowers, 
are  mistaken  for  parts  of  them.  In  PoUuettia 
fidekerrima  the  bracts  are  large,  nameroos^  sod 
of  a  splen'lirl  «!f\nr!f>?,  ^vlli^'  lur  flowers  are  small 
and  of  u  grcem&h  hua   if  rum  &\xch  in^taucee  we 


can  descend  to  others  Tvhcrp  the  bnirt^  are  so 
meagre  that  they  reserabie  mere  ciiali,  liko  tiio 
gluinc3  and  paleie  of  the  grsssci'ii  The  mode  in 
which  the  flower  bud  expands  itself  is  called 
tho  iuflores<^nce.  The  following  naay  serve  for 
illustration.  Tho  flower  is  solitary  aud  axillary 
when  a  single  flower  bud  unfolds  in  Uie  axil  of 
aleaf  and  Its  stem  lengthens;  bntif  tlMi«iaii» 
lengthening  of  tho  stem  beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flower  biMl,  Uie  flower  is  termioaL 
inim  dl  the  hnds  on  a  newly  fomed  bnaeh 
develop  ns  flowers,  wc  have  the  spike ;  and 
when  bei^do  this  each  flower  has  a  flower  stalk, 
we  have  a  raceme.  "Whan  the  flowers  are 
closely  packed  together  upon  n  succulent  branch, 
we  have  the  spadix.  When  tiiere  are  numerous 
flower  bods  upon  the  same  brandi,  sometimes 
tho  uppermost  first  expands,  and  the  inflores- 
cence is  centrifugal ;  but  if  the  lower  ones  open 
first  in  order,  tho  inflorescence  is  centrij>ctaL 
Other  variatioos  of  form  have  sppropriato 
terms.  There  are  portions  ot  the  flower  oalled 
floral  envelopes ;  they  are  found  to  be  in  wborl% 
and  though  r^y  only  modified  kavesi,  jei 
fhsgr  diflbr  in  sise^  color,  and  nses.  When  » 
single  whorl  is  present^  it  is  termed  the  calyx; 
but  when  there  are  two  or  more,  the  inner  is 
tiie  oomlla.  In  some  plants  the  calyx  and 
corolla  look  alike,  and  structurally  there  is  no 
difference  in  any  case.  Tliese  envelopes  laaj 
be  highly  developed  and  possess  signal  beauty, 
as  in  the  Ulj  and  taU|v  or  beowna  aUnost  oh* 
Itterated  like  the  aigretteof  thaoomfMSlte  flow- 
ers, where  the  calyx  is  a  mere  rim.  It  is  «>me- 
Umes  almost  impossible  to  distingniah  the  caljx 
and  eoroUa,  in  whicih  ease  the  envelope*  aim 
oalled  perianth  or  perigonium.  They  may  be 
entirely  wanting,  when  the  flowers  are  called 
aohlamydeous  or  naked.  Great  variatiooa  ia 
tho  growth,  nppenranco,  and  5haf)0  of  thc«e 
envclopejj  may  occur,  which  give  rise  to  dis- 
tinctive names.  Immediatelj  within  the  row 
of  petals  is  a  whorl  of  organs,  oaliod  stamens, 
considered  essential  in  tlie  process  of  fecunda- 
tion. These  also  vary  essentially  in  numbers, 
site,  form,  iso^  in  suppression  of  their  part^ 
and  In  Uieir  mode  of  oonneotiaa  with  the  flora 
envelopes.  Next  in  order,  the  disk  is  to  be 
notioed,  which  consists  of  whatever  oooies  be- 
tween the  stamens  and  the  oentral  parts.  In 

ROTno  plaT'ts  it  wn::!;l  nppear  that  the  disk  was 
only  an  abonioa  produced  by  the  suppression 
of  an  inner  row  of  stamens.  Tha  nectary  of 
tlio  Linnapan  botanists  is  the  same  as  the  disk. 
Tho  pistil  i.>»  tho  fruit-hearing  organ  of  the  flow- 
er, and  is  situated  in  its  centre,  and  within  the 
circle  or  whorl  of  stamens,  and  inside  the  disk  if 
there  be  any  present  The  instil  is  Avlded  Into 
stigma  or  summit,  stylo  or  filament,  stalk  or 
snpport,  and  ovarium,  a  holk)W  case  containiog 
the  ornfa.  The  piwtil,  like  the  stameoa,  is  a 
mriilified  loaf,  wliicli  converted  into  the  e^irpel. 
•Sometimes  many  oaqjels  are  present,  aud  they 
are  subject  to  an  almost  inflnits  variety  of  forms 
and  shapes,  whicli  at  lenfrth  fonn  rho  frnit.  A 
huge  number  of  plants  hare  hitherto  been  con- 
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•Iderod  for  the  mort  pttrt  flowerless  or  eiTpto- 

Saio ;  bnt  later  researches  hare  demoiutoattd 
t  thej  are  not  so,  the  extreme  deviations frntn 
the  usual  forms  of  tlowerj^,  and  tho  peculiarity 
of  ibeir  feoandation,  allying  tbem  to  the  animal 
moanomj,  having  been  owHooked. 

FT.OWERS,  Aim  Fir!  A  I..  Tho  TTiflTinfftctnro 
of  artificial  Sowers  luis  of  latu  vears  reached  a 
liigh  degree  of  perfection.  The  Italians,  nn- 
•qaalled  for  a  long  time  for  their  skill  in  this  art, 
bare  now  found  successful  competitors  among 
the  French  and  English.  Even  the  most  rare 
anil  delicate  plants  nre  imitated  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  ami  from  tho  opening  bud  to  the  fading 
flower  and  decaying  leaf,  nil  the  changes  of  na- 
tm*  an  faithfollj  romeaenied.  The  fint  txtiA- 
elal  flowers  uuurofaotured  among  civfluDed  na- 
tions were  from  ribbons  of  varionsoolors twisted 
together  and  fastened  to  wire  sterna.  These, 
though  thej  bore  watM  remote  reoBmblmoe  to 
nnturnl  flowers,  must  have  been  but  indifferent 
copies,  and  in  time  feathers  were  subetitnted, 
being  more  elegant,  though  there  was  moredif^ 
Acuity  in  getting'  them  in  tnko  the  required 
colors.  The  natural  piutuago  of  the  gayly- 
eolored  South  Ameri<»n  birds  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  always  retaining  its 
brilliant  hues.  The  savages  of  that  country 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  art  of  mann- 
fitctoring  flowers  from  anoli  plamage.  Tlio  deli- 
«ale  featbera  flnind  ttiid«r  the  wings  of  young 
piL''  >ri-  are  nmongthe  most  esteemed  in  flower 
making.  Beautiful  flowers  made  fl-om  the 
tethers  of  humming  birds  may  be  seen  in  the 
zoological  gardens  in  Kepent's  i)ark,  London. 
In  Italy  the  cocoons  of  siikwom^a  arc  frequent* 
Ij  used,  taking  a  briUieat  color,  and  liaving  a 
Boft  Tclrcty  appearance.  The  French  make 
great  use  of  cambric,  and,  in  the  manufacturo 
ot  certain  kinds  of  flowers,  of  gaaze,  muslin, 
and  crape,  while  sometimes  the  tliicker  mate- 
rials of  satin  and  Telret  are  necessary.  Whale- 
bone in  very  thin  leaves,  bleached  and  dyed  of 
Tariooahaesi  has  been  successfully  employed  by 
liLdeBeimardiire.  The  coloring  matters  used  In 
flower-dyeing  are  as  follows:  for  red,  rnmiino 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonato  of  potash ; 
for  blue,  it>digo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
lated and  neutralized  in  part  by  S[)anifjh  whit- 
ing;  for  bright  yellow,  a  solution  of  turmeric 
in  spirits  of  wine ;  for  violet,  archil  and  a  blue 
liatli ;  for  lilac,  archil.  Cream  of  tartar  bvight- 
eos  tlio  red,  blue,  and  yellow  colors. 

FLOY,  JAMKSi,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
cf  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ohorch,  bom  in  New 
Yatk^  Aug.  20,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  college,  and  afterward  spent  3  years 
in  £arope  perfecting  his  education.  He  had 
heen  cf  *  seeptieail  torn  cf  nlnd,  but  after  hfa 
rc-MTrn  joined  the  Methodist  church,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
the  ministry.  He  was  admitted  into  the  New 
Yorl'  conference  in  lB3fl,  and  has  filled  several 
important  ofticea  in  the  church,  beside  conduct- 
ing the  "  National  Magazine*^  and  a  paper  called 
tlM**aoodNewa."  Be  edited  the  poethnmoM 


works  of  the  Key.  Dr.  Olin,  an  was  one  of  th* 
members  of  the  committee  on  versions  of  the 
American  Bible  aociety  which  prepared  its 
Btandard  edition  of  the  Bible. 

FLOYD,  the  name  of  comities  in  sereral  of 
Hie  United  Btatee.  L  A  6.  W.  oo.  of  Ya., 
lying  on  tlir  y.  W.  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 
area,  279  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1850,  6,468,  of  whom 
443  were  slaves.  Almost  the  entire  anrface  is 
elevated,  rough,  and  mountainous,  some  of  the 
land  being  unfit  fur  cultivation,  though  much 
of  it  is  well  adapted  to  pastiwage.  The  mineral 
productions  are  chiefly  copper  and  iron,  Water 
power  is  abundant^  and  there  are  numerous 
mills  in  operation.  In  1860  the  county  yielded 
104,690  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,99fl  of  wheat^ 
99,684  of  oalt,  and  8,996  tons  of  hay.  lliere 
were  9  churches,  and  882  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  Oraanized  in  1881,  and  nam^  in 
honor  of  flie  Hon*  Johii  Fleyd^  then  govenor 
of  Virginia.  Capita),  Jacksonville.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1866,  $1,615,068.  IL  A  N.  W. 
00.  of  ChL,  bordering  on  Alabama ;  area,  640 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  12  070  of  whom  4,269 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  lamitifully  diversified 
and  well  watered  surface,  ri^^ing  in  some  parts 
into  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  Taylor's 
ridge.  The  Etowah  and  Oostenaula  rivers  unite  , 
at  tho  county  seat  to  fomi  the  Coosa.  The  land 
along  their  banks  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
yields  huge  crops  <rf  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes. 
In  1850  the  productions  amounted  tal,976  bales 
of  cotton,  264,722  bushels  of  Indian  00m,  16.870 
of  cots,  and  86,818  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  2  news|>aper  ofllcos,  and  409  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Iroa,  pIumb^;o,  galena, 
date,  aatin  spar,  and  agate  are  found  in  the 
connty^  and  in  tho  S.  W.  part  there  is  a  valu- 
able mineral  spring.  Orijauizcd  about  1833,  up 
to  which  time  tho  land  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  Capital,  Rome.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,056,006.  HT.  An  £. 
CO.  of  Ky. ;  art  1,  ul  utToOsq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18.j0, 
6f7l4,  of  whom  149  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hil^ 
anrfkoe,  and  a  soil  tnitable  for  Mstnrage.  It  k 
rich  in  mines  of  hard  coal,  and  its  staple  pro- 
ductions are  Indian  corn  and  pork.  In  1860  it 
yielded  208.325  bushels  of  com,  1T,521  of  oati^ 
and  18,541  lbs.  of  flax.  There  were  4  churchei^ 
and  302  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formea 
in  1799,  and  named  in  hooor  of  Col.  John  Floy^ 
an  officer  in  the  revolution.  Cajiltnl,  Preston- 
burg.  IV.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  fiotn  Ken- 
tucky; area,  148  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 14,876. 
Both  surface  and  tm  are  mneh  dlvefvifled.  A 
range  of  steep  hills,  called  tho  "Knobs,"  aboot 
600  feet  in  height,  traverses  the  couutiy  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  yields  much  rahiahle  timber.  There 
arc  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  pnr.tH- 
stone,  and  slate.  Tho  stajjlo  productions  aro 
gndn  and  pork,  and  in  1850  the  county  yielded 
181,261  bushels  of  Tr  .ll  m  rom,  30,700  of  wheat, 
61,154  of  oats,  and  S,il4l  tons  of  hay.  Organ- 
ized in  1819.  Capital,  New  Albany.  V.  A  N. 
fi.  00.  of  loire,  trayened  bj  Bed  Cedar  river; 
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area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  lB5d,  2^444. 
It  prodooea  grain  and  pnsturngo.  lo  1856  the 
iMrrwt  UMunted  to  8,84S  tona  of  turr,  6,8^ 
bitthela  of  wheat,  7,759  of  oata,  64,097  of  ImIu 

corn,  ami  TO.nnr;  ,,f  potatoes.    Capital,  Wpl»3ter. 

FI-OYiJ,  Urn.  John,  m  American  statesman 
and  soldier,  born  in  Virpnio,  Oct.  3,  1769.  died 
in  Camden  co.,  Ga.,  June  24, 1889,  His  father, 
having  sniTered  severe  pecuniary  losses  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  brtmghtup  Ijih  i-tri  !o  dk'  irade 
of  a  carpeater,  oud  about  1791  emigrated  with 
him  to  Qeorigla,  where  young  Floyd  waa  ei^^nged 
for  mnnv  vc.Trsin  liitildiT'L'  !><>f\tH  iip-ir  the  mouth 
of  tlid  Miiililla  nver.  Keliring  witli  a  com- 
petency, he  served  in  the  state  Icpislattire,  was 
oboMa  rapreseatative  from  Ge<»gia  in  the  gen- 
«ral  oongrow  In  18M,  wimBd  then  2  yearn,  and 
waa  afterward  appointed  a  mnjor-getiend  of 
militia.  During  the  war  of  lbl2  h&  rendered 
efficient  aervioe  in  proteotins  the  atate,  and  alio 
dnrioK  the  Indian  wan  whiot  followad. 

FLOTO,  Smat  Boorahait,  17.  B.  'MoretaiT 
of  war,  born  in  Montgomery  (now  Pulaski)  co., 
Va.,  in  1805.  He  waa  graduated  at  South  Car- 
olioa  college  in  1836,  studied  law,  waa  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1838.  and  in  1886  removed  to  Uo- 
lena,  Arkansas,  where  he  practised  his  profta* 
sion  for  2  or  3  years.  In  1839  ho  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  eettktd  in  Washington  co.  la 
1847  tio  wa.s  eleoled  to  ttiA  lower  branch  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  waa  reflected  in  1849. 
In  Decernher  of  tliat  year  the  general  assembly 
chose  him  govi  i  r  r  uf  the  state  for  the  term 
•xpiriog  Jan.  1,  1853.  In  1855  ho  waa  again 
aleoladl  to  the  legislature.  In  1866  he  waa 
chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and  voted  for 
James  Buchanan,  fur  whone  nomination  he  had 
exerted  himself  at  the  democratic  national  con- 
vontioa  at  Cinoinnati,  and  in  whose  fikvor  dur- 
ing the  oonteifc  praoodjiig  the  daetion  he  had 
made  many  spccchoi.  In  March,  1867,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed by  Proiiidcnt  Buchanan  secretary  of  war. 

FLOYD,  William,  an  American  general,  and 
one  of  the  eignen  of  tb«  deolaralion  of  iode- 
pmdenee;  born  fn  Snflblk  eo.,  TX.  T.,  Dee.  17, 
1734,  died  in  'IV —'ftrn,  Oiield.a  co.,  Aug.  4,  1321. 
lie  was  the  w)n  of  au  opulent  land  ow  ner,  whose 
ancestors  had  immigrHt«^  from  W:iic«,  and 
aattled  on  Long  lalaad.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
dtflbrenoea  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  Floyd  ardently  csiM)UM-d  the 
caoae  of  the  latter,  and  waa  appointed  to  the 
eommand  of  Saffolk  county,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  first  continental  congress  in  Pliiladc-lphia. 
During  hia  absence  the  British  asaembkd  a 
naval  Ibrce  in  Gardiner's  bay,  wiih  tlio  inten- 
tion of  invading  Long  island  and  levviog 
eontribatlofui;  but  just  as  they  were  abmil 
to  carry  out  their  object,  (^en.  Floyd  returned, 
assembled  the  SulTulk  militia,  and  displayed  so 
much  energy  and  daring  that  the  enemy  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  In  1775  be  waa  again 
appointed  a  delegflie  to  the  general  colonial  con- 
and  continued  a  nu  inl>er  by  successive 
elections  for  8  years.  In  1777  be  waa  chosen  a 
aenator  of  the  a(ate  oS  Keir  Toit,  retaining  at 


Uie  same  time  his  seat  in  ooogresa.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  first  oongreaa  under  the  oon8tita> 
tion,  wliioh  mat  in  Ifev  York  in  17^9,  and  at 
tile  etoae  of  hia  tarai  dedined  a  MtieodoM.  He 

waa  ono  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1801, 
giving  his  vote  to  Mr.  JedWrson.  In  tiie  same 
year  be  waa  ohoeen  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  revile  the  ooostitntion  of  hie  natiTe  aNtHi  and 
was  afterward  twioe  pteeSdentid  eleotor. 

FlX(iEI>,  GrsTAV  LnaBBOHT,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, horn  in  Bantaen,  Feb.  18,  18U2.  lie 
devote  himself  to  philological,  and  especially 
to  (Mifiital  studies  at  Leipsic,  Vienna,  ond  Paris, 
ai.d  iu  1832  obtained  a  professorsliip  at  Meis«>n, 
which  ho  held  till  1850,  -when  he  resigned  it 
on  aoooont  of  his  feeble  health.  His  must  i»> 
portent  work  is  an  edition  of  Ha^ii  KhaUM 
Arabic  bibliographic  and  encyclopaedic  lexicon, 
with  a  Latin  traoslatioa  and  commentary,  pub- 
liahed  at  Leipeio  and  London,  at  tbu  expense  of 
the  oriental  tnmlatioafiiad  (16S&-'M>,  in  7  vo^ 
nmea.  He  has  made  other  trauilatlooa  turn  the 
Arabic,  and  published  works  on  the  Koran  and 
on  Arabic  autbors. — JonaxN  GcmraiKu,  a  Ger- 
man lezioogrnpher,  born  at  Barby,  near  Magde* 
buig,  Nov.  23, 1788,  died  in  Leipao,  Jnne  H 
18SB.  He  was  employed  aa  a  merahaat^a  duk 
until  IPlf^,  wli.jn  li,  r. paired  to  ttie  United 
States,  returned  to  Germany  iu  18i&,  and  offici- 
ated as  professor  of  the  English  language  at  the 
nnivcrsity  of  Leipsic  fh)ro  1824  to  1888,  when 
ho  was  apixjtuted  IT.  S.  consul  in  Leipsia  He 
is  tbo  anth'  r  t  Tri'jlotlf,  oder  kaufiudnnwheM 
WorterbucK  in  drei  Spmeken  (German, 
Hsh,  and  French,  2d  ed.,  1864),  Praktmhm 
IlaniJhwh  der  en^li^rh  n  J[ajuUUMrTtij>->n- 
dem  (Cth  ed.,  1853),  uuil  ullter  writings,  ilia 
most  popular  work  is  his  ''Complete  Dictionary 
of  the  Kaglish  and  German,  and  German  and 
Eai^Uh  Langaages,'*  wbleh  lias  paswd  through 
several  editions,  and  is  extensively  naed  ia  GhH^ 
many,  England,  and  the  United  .States. 

FLUOB  SPAR,  fluoride  of  calciiun,  a  niinaial 
speeiea  consisting  of  fluMine  4&7*  and  calcium 
51.8  per  cent.,  named  from  tiie  latin  /2uo,  in 
reference  to  its  pro|)erty  of  flowing  \n  hen  used 
aa  a  tlux.  It  is  met  with  in  erystala  of  vubioal 
form,  which  eadljr  deave  into  octaliedrons  and 
tetrahedrons  by  removal  of  the  solid  angleiL 
These  crystals,  collected  in  groups,  their  (aoea 
pr<.  I  iitiii^'  a  tine  splendent  lustre,  and  soiue 
brilliant  shade  of  red,  blue,  green,  or  purple^ 
constitute  some  of  the  most  beaowhl  nrinem- 
logicul  specimens.  They  arc  sometimes  trans- 
parent, but  commonly  translucent.  Tiicy  are 
of  brittle  texture,  breaking  into  splinu-ry  and 
ooochoidal  fragments.  The  harducaa  of  the 
mineral  la  4;  its  specific  gravity  8.14  to  ft.lt. 
Coarsely  pnlverize*!  and  heated,  it  emits  phos- 

Ehoresctiiit  light  of  various  colors,  which  are 
eat  exhibited  in  a  dark  room.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  deerepitatesaod  foses  to  an  enaraeL 
It  is  met  with  in  vdna  ia  the  metamorphio 
nx  ks,  and  in  the  limesfoneij  of  formations  as 
recent  as  the  ooaL  In  the  north  of  England  it 
ianoomiiMm  ganfna  of  (he  lead vdaa  whidi 
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are  fonnd  in  the  atrata  of  the  coal  formetion ; 
end  it  ie  there  nioit  eonteoienUj  ap^yied  as  a 
tux  ft>r  the  reclnetion  of  th«n  ores,  for  which 

it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The  coal  beds  also 
wociated  with  them  fiiraiah  the  fuel  for  Uiia 
ftoetm.  TbenuMtflmontlooalltjrof  flnorsper 

is  at  Ca.etleton,  in  Derbysh:ro.  "Rnclind,  whence 
the  Dame  of  lierbyshire  s[)(ir  hwi  been  (^iven  to 
the  minerd.  It  ia  there  found  in  the  ti^sures 
of  the  limestone  of  deep  blue  and  purple  colors, 
in  Epeciroeos  so  largo  and  beautiful,  that  tliey 
are  wrought  into  vases,  inkstaods,  cups,  tables, 
Ac,  which  present  fine  colors  and  polish,  but 
whidi,  from  the  softness  of  the  stouc,  are  liable 
to  be  soon  defaced  by  scratches.  The  blue 
oaiot  ie  often  so  intenae  that  the  artides  cannot 
beworlnd  iMa  enoogli  toeriitUt  the  shade; 
bnt  by  btitfng  the  stono  nearly  red  hot,  the  in- 
leoritj  ^ninishesi  and  the  blue  ohangea  to 
•oiadiTatiDe.  Bj  aaitltniing  the  lieat  the  col- 
or disappears.  The  workmen  call  the  stono 
blue  John.  They  chip  the  rough  block  into  a 
rode  shape  with  a  steal  point  and  mallet,  and 
then  heat  it,  so  thnt  on  applying  rosin  over  its 
Burface,  tiii^i  will  fuse  aud  penetrate  slightly 
into  the  mass,  the  object  of  which  is  to  oneck 
the  tendency  to  cleave  as  the  stone  b  afterward 
worked  in  the  lathe ;  and  as  the  particles  are 
removed  in  tliie  operation,  tlie  ronining  is  oc- 
aasionally  repeateo.  The  mannfaoture  is  d»- 
•Bribed  as  a  diffletdt  one,  from  the  efystalliiie 
atructnre  witli  its  fourfold  cleavage  eating  the 
lamina)  to  split  up  in  nnexpected  places.  The 
best  workmen  often  fid!  In  turning  very  thfai 
hollow  articles.  Fluer  spar  is  found  nt  many 
localities  in  the  United  States  but  hm  been  very 
little  used  for  practical  pnrnoses.  Fme  crys- 
tals, commonly  of  fr-cen  rolor  and  very  large 
size,  are  found  in  diiterent  places  in  JelTerson 
and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  K  T.,  and  at  Roe- 
sie  they  have  been  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting 
the  lead  ores  found  there.  In  Illinois,  below 
Shawiieetown  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  in  largo 
le  crystals,  with  the  same  associations  of 
oree  and  coal  tiiat  aoeompaDy  it  In  the 
ttorth  of  Eutrland.  Tlie  lead  veins  of  the  ineta- 
tnorphic  rock»  of  New  England  often  contain 
it  as  one  of  the  gangues.  From  fluor  spar  is 
obtained  flaorinc,  whirl ,  <  <  'iibined  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  funu  of  hydroiiuurio  acid,  is  used  to 
etch  glass. 

Fl.l'OIiESCEXCE,  nn  nppcarinccof  emitted 
light  from  certain  btMlies,  solid  or  liquid,  due  to 
impingement  on  such  bodies  of  differently  col- 
ored lighL  or  of  chemical  rays.  The  solar  beam 
Is  a  sheaf  of  rays  of  8  kinds:  1,  thermal  rays, 
invisilile;  2,  luminous  ravK,  vLsible;  3,  actinic 
or  chemical  rays,  invinble;  and  of  these  8 
kinds  the  degree  of  teftwiglbility  is  in  the 
order  ifi  which  tlicy  are  here  named.  The  first 
and  tiiird  uf  these  also  overlap  and  mingle  with 
the  1  ominous.  Agidn,  a  beam  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  a  medium  i^  seen  otdy  in  the 
line  of  emergence ;  or  if  the  medium  l>e  color- 
ed, and  the  illaminated  portion  give  out 
In  all  diraotioDs^  (hia  has  in  aU.  oirdinaty  cmm 
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the  color  of  the  medinm.        phtPflMM  Mfir 

to  be  detailed  furnish  a  marked  exception  to 
the  principle  just  stated ;  and  tliey  are  among 
tl:  '  St  significant  of  modern  optical  discov^ 
eries. — 6ir  JL)avid  Brewster,  in  1888,  having 
tiirown  a  besm  sunlight,  ooneentrated  by  a 
lens,  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloro- 
pbyl  contained  in  a  transparent  vewel,  fbond 
that  while  the  emergent  beam  wss,  as  shookl 
be  expected,  of  tlie  color  of  the  solution — a  fine 
emerald  green — the  path  of  the  beam  through 
the  liquid  was  marked  to  a  certain  depth  by  a 
brip-ht  blood-red  light,  which  wa**  emifted  in  all 
dire<;tions.  Supposing  this  etfoct  duo  to  a  re- 
flection of  part  of  the  admitted  liglit  by  miinita 
solid  particles  suspended  in  the  liquid,  he  term- 
ed the  phenomenon  one  of  internal  dispersion. 
He  discovered  similar  results  in  tluor  K[)ar  and 
some  other  media;  (he  new  colors^  howevw, 
not  Miig  always  the  same.  In  1849  Sir  Joha 
Ilerschel  found  that  a  M-eak  solution  of  bisul- 
phate  of  qninine,  al>out  1  part  of  the  salt  to  200 
of  water,  acidulated  by  aaditioa  of  a  little  sul- 
phnrie  n-jj,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  solar 
light,  appeared  colorless;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  emitted  from  atliiii  stratiim  at  the  sur- 
face at  which  the  beam  entered  a  beautiful 
sky-blue  light,  which  in  various  other  directions 
was  seen  as  if  emanating  from  tlio  liquid.  Be- 

{ond  the  thin  stratum  tbos  seen,  the  peeoliar 
loe  rays  no  longer  mwlced  the  eonrm  of  the 
beam,  nor  did  they  i  j  f  -  ;:r  in  a  second  or  third 
medium  of  the  same  kind  into  which  the  beam 
was  soeeessively  passad  \  wheoeeitwaaeTident 
that  at  a  certain  depth  the  beam  Lad  lost  the 
power  of  exciting  tliem.  Ilerschel,  therefore, 
pn>posed  for  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  eni- 
pnl if  (surface)  dispersion.  The  chamctcr  of  tne 
ciumge  occurring  whs  not  understood  until,  in 
1862,  Prof.  Stokes  sabmitted  the  subject  to  a 
more  careful  investigation.  He  reasoned  that 
the  facts  observed  by  Brewster  and  Herschel 
were  the  same,  the  rays  which  produced  the 
red  diii>ersed  light  poflsesstna  the  power  of 
penetrating  to  a  greater  depth  oefore  being  eis> 
Lausted  than  did  those  producing  the  blue. 
The  latter  he  found  to  bo  exhausted  within  a 
film  about  A  of  inch  thick,  but  the  blue 
light  to  which  they  gave  rise  traversed  the  li- 
quid with  perfect  freedom;  hence  there  must 
be  a  difference  of  nature  between  the  producing 
and  the  produced  rays.  Such  dtfTerencetj  could, 
probably,  only  be  explained  by  nolarization  or 
change  of  relrnngibility ;  but  the  supposition 
of  polarization  was  found  untenaUei  and  the 
case  was  not  one  of  phoFphoreseenoe.  In  order 
to  test  the  remaining  liypotlu-i-.  Stokes  obtain- 
ed a  pure  luminous  spectrum  by  means  of  an 
aehrofnatie  lens  and  two  or  more  flint-giass 

pri^m",  .md  in  place  of  r  .  riving  the  colors  on 
a  screen,  held  the  auiDinu  sulutiun  in  tliese  sno- 
ocssively.  In  the  1^  refrangiUe  mh^m  no  ef- 
fect was  observed;  but  at  about  t>io  mi'ldle  of 
the  violet  space  the  blue  ditl'used  light  made  its 
appearance  at  the  entering  surface,  as  if  the  li- 
poid medium  had  there  beoome  seU-luminona. 
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This  molt  .app«ared  in  all  parts  of  the  npp«r 
yMilt,  toA  until  the  tobe  had  been  cnrriedto 
■oine  distance  into  the  ordinarily  dark  space 
beyond,  occnpied  by  the  chemical  rays.  The 
depth  of  tho  stratum  thus  luminfniH  at  first  ex- 
ceeded the  thickness  of  the  vessel  used,  but  it 
npidly  diminished  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
apace  to  a  mimite  fraction  of  nn  inch.  The 
blue  light,  turned  aside  and  again  dispors4.>d  by 
a  j)rism  held  oblicincly  in  its  conrso.  yit  liicd  in 
loine  degree  raya  iiaving  various  refrangibil- 
Mea,  with  ecdor  oorreenonding,  tiie  higher 
Odlor!i  being  most  abundant.  By  other  ex- 
periment.H,  also,  tho  blue  dispersed  light  was 
separated  from  tho  inducing  violet  rays;  and 
it  waa  found  that  the  former  olwajs  oocTMpood" 
«d  to  a  band  of  colon  bdoir  the  nkec  m  Hm 
latter.  The  light  thu.s  acted  oii,  tlien,  bad  its 
refitingihility  always  lowered.  Tlius  tho  re- 
anrkwle  conolosion  was  arrived  at,  that,  by 
passing  light  throndi  particular  media,  certain 
rays  belonging  to  XM  riolet  space  have  thdr 
refrangibility,  and  of  course  their  color,  let 
down  in  the  scale,  while  portions  of  the  invis- 
tUa  chamioal  rays  in  like  maimar  become  let 
down  80  aa  to  fidl  within  the  ranse  of  visibility, 
and  to  appear  as  colored  light.  In  tlie  undula- 
tory  theory,  these  rc-^ult-i  are  explicable  only  by 
an  increase  of  the  wave-length  and  time  of  vi- 
bration, witli  a  consequent  diminution  of  the 
velocity  of  the  ravH  thns  affected.  Tho  c&^  is 
one  of  degradation  of  liglit;  in  the  chlorophyl 
solution  tliero  is  a  fall  from  higher  colors  to 
rod;  in  the  anioiae  solution,  from  InTiiiUeor 
Tidol  to  a  nnztara  wbcaa  pradoarinant  hoe  la 
bine;  in  canary  gla.sa,  colored  yellow  by  oxide 
or  salts  of  uranium,  from  invisible  or  violet  to 
green.  The  striking  feature  in  theia  iwolta  ia 
the  conreruon  of  tha  unseen  nqr-powar,  wlikik 
ordinarily'  Indncea  ohemlsra  onlf,  as  In  tiia  da- 
composition  of  carbonic  arid  and  fixation  of 
carbon  withiu  the  groca  leavoe  of  plants,  and 
la  tiM  blackening  of  the  photographic  plate, 
into  common  light,  thna  proving  the  intimate 
relation,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the  two.  Stokes 
has  given  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  fluor- 
escence, as  having  been  seen  in  flnor  spar ;  and 
this  name,  conveying  no  theory  of  the  case,  is 
preferred.  It  is  conveniently  observed  by  pon- 
cilHng  over,  by  candle  light,  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  tho  quinine  solution,  or  by  tracing 
with  it  letters  on  tho  paper;  nothing  unoaoal  is 
obsarred  on  tho  paper,  which  b  as  white  aa  be- 
fore, until  it  is  brouglit  into  somo  light  well 
supplied  with  chemical  rayn,  and  not  too  bright- 
ly luniiiioiH  for  witnessing  the  effect  (as  into  a 
beam  in  an  otherwise  dark  room),  wlMn  flaor- 
aaoanea  appears;  and  whan  to  aaoh  a  room  tha 
beam  is  decomposed,  the  luminous  spectrum 
hidden  from  tho  view,  and  tho  pajwr  brought 
into  tho  ultra-violet  space  (which  is  of  itself,  of 
ooane,  dark),  ita  sadden  lighting  up  with  a  pale 
bloe  radiance  la  an  eflbct  apparently  little  short 
of  the  supernatural.  Other  fluorescent  media 
are  infusion  of  horae-chestoat  bark,  or  its  active 
prinoipla^  unliiie^  th»  laftaton  of  aaede  of  db- 


tura  Mtramonium,  tinctore  of  tnrmerio,  &o.  Qaa 
and  aaodle  light  exeito  HtUa  or  no  TiaiUe  iDar> 
eaeeuea;  hence  these  are  poor  in  actinic  raja. 

The  flames  of  hydrogen  and  of  sulphnr  baminif 
in  alcohol  give  very  distinct  results;  hence  these 
abound  in  tho^  rays.  But  so  rich  in  this  re- 
^>ect  is  the  light  of  the  Toltaio  an  fkom  metal- 
lic points,  that  it  produces  fluorescence  through 
n  space  6  or  8  times  the  length  of  the  Innilnotn 
spectrum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  flooresoent  space  can  be  detected  to 
any  considerable  distance  above  tiie  violet,  only 
when  the  prisms  employed  are  of  quartz;  glass 
at  once  cuts  down  the  effect  within  narrow 
limits,  proving  that  it  ia  highly  opaque  to  the 
chemical  raja,  for  which  qaarta  ssrvca  aa  tha 
tme  ghisa.  In  1858  lEr.  BoUmon  of  Anna^ 
found  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  to  pro- 
duce, for  ita  intenrity,  very  marked  fluoresoence 
— another  Ihot  Ihvoring  the  electrical  oif^af 
that  phenomenon. — ^M.  Ntepoe,  the  Toongtb 
claims  (1869)  that  he  has  presenred  onrfng  • 
month'<  the  photogenic  ]>ower  of  light,  in  card 
paper  impregnated  with  tartaric  acid  or  nitrate 
of  uranium,  exposed  for  hdf  aa  hoar  to  saa* 
light,  and  then  at  once  sealed  up  in  a  tin  tube. 
It  is  certain  that,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  thia 
card  removed  in  the  dark,  placed  over  sensi- 
tized or  photographic  paper,  with  a  partialW 
tranalnoeot  drawing  or  printed  sheet  farterpgaaoL 
and  left  so  for  many  hours,  gives  a  very  good 
negative  picture  on  tho  sensitized  paper,  the 
latter  being  daricened  through  tho  lights,  and 
nroteoCed  hj  the  ahadeaof  tbeinterpoeed  figora. 
It  la  yet,  bowerer,  a  ouertlou  wnetheif  tliii 
effect  i«  <iuo  to  preservca  light,  or  rather  actin- 
ism, or  to  the  eflect  of  hydrogen  gas  set  free 
from  compounds  in  tho  prepared  cvd,  and  aci> 
log  chemically  on  the  phot^gr^ihio  p^ier.  In- 
Tlsible  drawings  In  flooieaoent  snbstaneea,  ex* 
posed  to  the  .<!un  and  immediately  or  soon  after 
applied  in  the  dark,  acted  more  {wwerfully ; 
but  interposed  fluorescent  bodiea,  as  well  aa 
glass,  arrested  the  action. 

FLUORINE,  a  colorless  or  jrellowish  gaseons 
body  separated  from  fluor  spar  or  fluoride  of 
calcium  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  ia 
regarded  as  an  elementary  substance,  and  Ua 
chemical  equivalent,  caloolatcd  from  tho  sup- 
posed simple  combination  of  one  atom  each  of 
calcium  and  fluorine  in  fluor  spar,  is  given  ns  19. 
It  is  foand  in  the  teeth  and  bones  of  animala,  in 
sea  and  some  ndoeral  watery  and  In  nany  pm» 
phates  and  other  minerals.  On  account  of  the 
great  difhcnlty  of  preventing  fluorine,  when 
driven  from  its  combination  with  one  substance, 
from  immediately  oombiniaig  with  any  other 
wltfa  which  H  oonea  la  eoetae^  H  has  been  iiB> 
possible  to  investigato  its  qualities  in  its  isolated 
state,  and  hence  tho  slight  uncertainty  as  to  ita 
Claneotary  nature.  Louyet  obtained  it  by  de- 
eomiMring  dry  flaoride  of  silver  by  means  of 
chlorine  gas  in  veswls  of  floor  spar.  He  fooad 
the  dry  gas  poascf^d  aflinitics  analogous  to 
thooe  of  oxygen  and  solphur;  it  acted  upon 
alBOil  aU  matal%  but  attaokad  i^am  ita^y  av 
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not  At  aU.  OomUnad  with  hydrami  in  the 
isntt  of  hTdraflaoric  ■dd^howerar,  m  inort  n* 

markiiblo  property  is  its  rapidly  corrodin;^  this 
•Dbstoooe ;  ood  fur  this  reason  it  is  the  agent 
•mplojed  for  etching  gloss,  as  in  marlcing  t7>6r- 
Bomoter  ind  otber  gmduatcd  tobes,  tbo  bottles 
«f  dMOiistB  tnd  apothecaries,  dec  Its  pre»- 
euce  is  (Utcctcd  in  any  body  f*uppc«ed  to  con- 
tain it,  by  submitting  this  in  a  vessel  of  platinam 
or  lead,  which  are  but  dif^tly  afi^ted  by  the 
acid,  to  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  placing  a  plate  of  glti.s3  across  the 
muu  t  h  of  the  vessel  to  receive  the  vapors  evolved 
on  the  application  of  a  gaaUe  heat.  Ibis  b  the 
process  by  which  hydraimorie  or  HoohTdrlo  acid 
is  obtained  i'rmn  fhior  spar,  the  Tnctiinlc  vessel 
being  a  retort,  t'urniahdd  with  a  crooked  neck 
of  lead,  in  which  the  vapor  condenses  in  the 
water  jtlaced  in  tb«  band  to  reoeiva  it,  and  wbiah 
ia  kapt  OQol  hdofif  aomnindad  with  ioa.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  hy  condensing  the  vapors 
without  the  use  of  water  in  the  lead  tube  ;  in  this 
state  it  is  called  anhydrous  fluobydric  acid.  It 
ia  n  oolorlew  flaid,  ol  ipeoifio  gravity  1.06,  boils 
at  66*,  and  cannot  ba  toada  to  congeal  at  any 
tern[>fr:iture.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
its  vapor  riiiiag  mid  forming  thick  white  fumes 
as  it  combines  with  the  moistoraintbaair,  until 
by  dilution  tltis  action  at  last  ceA-oc?.  Droppi-d 
into  water,  a  sound  is  product-d  witli  the  full  of 
each  drop,  an  iT  it  had  been  red-hot  iron.  When 
diluted  with  water  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and 
aeoording  to  its  strength  may  produce  injury  by 
touchiiii;  the  skin,  A  siufilo  drop  of  tlio  nnhy- 
droujj  acid  may  produce  ucutc  iutlimunation  ac- 
companied with  fever.  The  marks  made  by  the 
gaseous  acid  when  naed  for  etching  are  fina  and 
vUble  on  accnnnt  of  thair  opacity,  whQe  tiioaa 
produced  by  the  liquid  are  trauspfircnt,  and  mtist 
consequently  bo  deeply  etched.  The  product  of 
tliis  action  of  thohyarofluoric  acid  upon  silioions 
wibstaooM  is  the  gaaaoiw  oompoiind  known  aa 
lIiiodlieioacidorflDorida  of  suieiom;  andthoa 
is  a  meana  afforded  of  voiatilizing  silica  and  re- 
moving it  from  some  of  its  combinations,  by 
which  their  analysis  is  facilitated. 

i'LUSIIINH,  ;i  ptwt  village  and  township  of 
QoattlB  CO.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,970;  dis- 
tance from  N.  Y  <  i'y  about  8  miles.  It  is 
aitoated  ui  the  hoaii  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
Opanhig  into  Long  Island  ttonnd,  and  has  ddly 
COmmniiicAtinn  with  New  York  by  railroad  and 
atoamboat.  In  1855  iteontainod  10  cliurchos  (1 
Conprt'garional,  2  Friends",  Methodist,  2  Epis- 
copal, 1  Kefonncd  Dntcli,  and  1  Koman  Catoo- 
11^  aareral  adioola  and  seminarioi^  8  nawvpaper 
ofnccf,  mid  a  number  of  extensive  nurseries  and 
gardens,  which  are  visited  by  multitudes  of  per- 
sons from  the  neighhoring  cities, 

FLUSUING  (Dutch.  K^MMtn^tfii), »  fortifiad 
town  and  aeaportof  Holland, in tba  Mandof 
"Waklieren,  province  of  Seeland,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  W.  Scheldt^  60  ni.  S.  W.  of 
Rotterdam ;  pofw  about  8,000.  It  is  well  built, 
and  containaaevwal  obmobaa,  aobools,  and  char- 
itaUo  inatitntloiM,  0  market  plaoea,  azteoiifa 


doekraida,  a  town  hall,  and  an  axohaoge,  naar 
whko  b  a  atatna  of  Admiral  da  Buyter,  who 

was  a  native  of  this  i)lace.  Tlio  ])riii(  ;]  ;il  m  m- 
uiactur«}s  are  beer,  suap^  and  oil;  but  the  mhub- 
itants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
branches  of  industry  aabsidiary  tliereto.  The 
port  of  Floshing  is  fonned  by  S  moles  which 
break  the  force  of  tlie  sea.  The  town  is  con- 
nected with  the  river  by  2  lar^'e  and  deep  canals, 
one  of  them  beiiif?  navigable  lor  firat-class  mer- 
chant ship*.  T]j(  F.-Liu'li  tL">k  po.sseKsion  of  the 
town  in  171)5,  and  made  it  u  principal  btation 
for  tlieir  lleets.  In  1809  it  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  the  British  undar  Lord  Chatham,  hut 
was  soon  after  avaonatad.  It  ia  tba  aaaft  <h  aa 
admiralty  I  nnnL 

FLUTE,  a  wind  instrument,  which  under  dif- 
ferent forms  and  names  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  4^000  yaaia.  It  waa£uniliar  to  the  £gyp- 
ttant  from  a  remote  period  of  tbw  history,  and 
among  tlio  Greeks  nnii  llnmans  was  a  favorite 
pastoral  instrument,  etu[)Ioved  ali^u  on  sacred 
and  festive  occasions,  in  military  band;:,  and  at 
fiinerals.  Its  present  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Jluta,  meaning  a  lamprey,  an  eel  caught 
in  the  Sicilian  waters,  whose  side  is  perforated 
with  7  holes  lilco  the  flute.  The  £g}-ptiaa  flute 
was  from  2  to  8  feet  long,  and  was  generally 
played  by  the  performer  sitting  on  the  ground ;  * 
while  that  of  the  Greeks  probably  did  jiot  ex- 
ceed, if  it  e(]ualled,  a  foot  iu  length.  At  Ath- 
ens  it  was  once  in  great  repute,  but  was  final- 
ly superseded  by  the  lyre,  the  use  of  which  ^ 
not  J'uf-rt  the  face,  while  it  rillr»\ved  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  voice.  In  i  iicbes,  Sparta, 
and  other  places,  however,  it  continued  a  favor* 
ita.  The  Spartan  flntista  were*  hereditan-  or- 
der, and  the  Spartan  aoldieia  are  aaid  to  bare 
marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  "  of  Dorian 
flutes  aud  soft  recorders."  The  Egyptians  ap- 
pear, from  their  ancient  lectures  and  sculnturesi 
to  liare  blown  the  inMbrnmaot  through  a  Jataral 
openiof  naar  one  end,  and  to  have  prodnoed  the 
necessary  modnlations  of  sonnd  by  means  of 
boles  on  the  side ;  henoe  their  iostrtmieot  prob- 
ably differed  little  ih>m  the  modem  fl£k  The 
flute  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  waa  probabb- 
more  in  tlie  nature  of  the  pipe,  and  was  donbfe 
as  well  03  single,  being  often  compof^*.  !  i  f  2 
tubes  of  reed  or  wood,  perforated  with  boles 
and  played  togetlHr.  Until  tbo  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  it  retained  the  form  of  the 
pipe,  and  wa.s  called  the  English  or  common  flute, 
and  sometimes  the Jl&te  d  bee.  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  mouthpiece  to  tne  beak  of  a  bird. 
It  was  played  in  tM  manner  of  the  oUirinal^ 
and  Iiad  7  finger  lK>les,  but  no  keys.  This  gave 
place  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago  to  the 
German  flute,  which  in  its  most  perfect  form 
eonaiita  of  n  tube  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  about 
27  inchea  In  kngth,  separable  Into  4  Joints,  and 
having  from  6  t^)  12  finger  keys  for  semitones. 
It  is  blown  through  a  kteral  hole  at  one  end^ 
and  has  a  compass  of  nearly  8  octaves,  from  C 
below  the  treble  staflf  to  0  hi  ahMnia  Tbo 
modem  Ante  is  highly  filMf*  In  ia  ONhMtoa^ 
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bat  hiu  fallen  into  bothc  digrepato  for  tlie  per- 
formance of  Miloii  in  consoqiionce  of  the  flimsj 

qnentlf  writtott  for  It,  and  wbtoh  mrrm  to  «z> 

liibit  the  skill  of  tV- ■  ]  l  ive  r  nither  tlifin  the  ca- 
pacity of  tbo  iostrumtut. — Tlto  Octave  Fli  ts, 
Mlled  also  the  pieeolo^  is  a  imall  shrill  iriRtru- 
ment  of  tlio  flote  Bjjccie^  an  octave  biglier  than 
the  common  flute.  Its  piercing aoanda  are  onlj 
ffibclivc  in  ft  largo  orchestra  or  in  military  bands. 
•^Flctb  Stop,  on  the  organ,  a  range  of  pipes 
toned  in  unison  witb  tbe  diapnuon,  and  inteoaed 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  tho  flnte. — One  nf  ti  e 
best  Gcnnxui  llutista  of  tho  18th  coiuiiry  \^tia 
Quantz,  tbe  flutist  of  Frcdorio  II.  of  Frnssia. 
I>evienne (di«d  in  180S)and  Berbiguier  acquired 
•  bigb  repotatton  la  Fkmnw;  and  among  the 
grc.at  fluti»ta  of  the  present  oenturj  in  Germa- 
ny were  Fiirstenan  and  his  son  (died  rospcct- 
ivolv  in  1819  and  1852),  and  in  England  Charles 
NioWlsoo,  wltoaafiitber  badalao  beenodebcatfld 
tn  th«  f>ree«diag  oentnry.  Among  oelebratad 

livinsi  flutists  are  the  following;  Thcohald  Bohni, 
flotii«t  (if  tho  king  Bavaria,  born  about  1802, 
who  invented  about  1888  a  now  Ante  known  as 
tbe  liohm  flute,  which  is  said  to  combine  im- 
provetnents  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  wrote  in  1847  a  treatise  on  recent  im- 
'  provements  in  tbe  manufacture  of  flutes,  which 
was  translated  into  Franeh  (Ds  2aybftrtea<«9n  et 
de*  dernier*  per/eethnnemmt»  dt9  ilAtet^  Paris, 
1848).  Ills  now  flnt«,  at  first  neglected,  is  now 
almost  generally  adopted.  .lean  Lonis  Tulou, 
born  in  Paris  in  I78<it  and  profietsor  of  the  oon- 
•amtoiT  there.  Lowe  DrtNiet,  born  In  Anuter^ 
dam  in  1792,  for  some  time  Tulon*s  rival  in  Par- 
is, has  retiidud  bince  1881  in  Belgium  engaged  in 
nannfactnring  musical  instruments.  The  prin- 
eipal  Ante  manufacturers  of  tbe  present  day 
are  Kooh  and  Ziogler,  Vienna ;  Cuu^  Gkidflrc^, 
Paris;  and  Rndall.  Rose,  Carte,  and  co.,  London. 

FLUVANNA,  a  central  oo.  of  Va.,  bounded  6. 
bj  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Rivanna; 
area.  170  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,487,  of  whom 
4,787  were  slaves.  Between  tho  rivers  there 
are  some  lovcl  tracts,  but  elsewhere  tho  snrfaco 
is  generally  rough.  The  soil  of  the  river  bot- 
toms is  fertile ;  in  many  other  parts  it  is  sterile, 
rmhl  ff-nnd  in  the  vifinity  of  Palinyni.  tho 
capiuJ,  Tho  prtxluctions  in  ISIO  were  I.oS-l,!^^ 
lbs.  of  tol)acco,  2(il),l74  bu.sheU  of  Indi.in  corn, 
and  92,657  of  wheat.  There  were  a  number  of 
mUle  and  Ihetories,  14  ehorobea,  and  856  pupils 
attending  pnblic  schools;  value  of  real  estate 
in  ItioC,  $2,106,489.  The  James  river  canal 
passes  along  the  border  of  tho  county.  Flnvaa* 
na  was  formed  from  Albemarle  oo.  in  1777. 

FLUX  (Laf.  fluoy  to  flow),  a  snbatanoe  nsed 
to  facilitate  tbe  fusion  of  minornlf,  and  fre- 
-juently  their  decomposition.  A  great  variety 
of  materials  serve  this  purpose,  and  one  or  an- 
other i«  nsed  acoordiog  to  the  natnreof  tbe  body 
to  he  traated,  and  tbe  ehemleal  action  desired. 
Homo  by  their  i  r  i  ly  fusibility  induce  tho  same 
cundition  in  bodies  in  contact  with  Ihem,  which 
■w  diflMlitonMlt;  oClMn^tfafla^tiMgrin^rbe 


as  infusible  as  the  componnd.«i  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with,  present  ingredients  whiuh  poe- 
wac  aflSnities  for  some  of  those  in  tbe  body  t» 
be  aeted  upon,  and  fhaloa  ^n  takes  plaee  witk 

mtitu.'il  decompoiiition  and  recombination  of 
eleineuts.  Thus  in  treating  the  common  ^ilidoiw 
ores  of  iron,  which  are  extremely  dithcult  to 
melt,  limestone,  still  more  infusible,  is  employed, 
and  the  lime  uniting  witb  the  silica  enters  at 
once  into  fusion,  while  tho  oxide  of  iron,  lived 
from  its  origiiud  combination,  is  at  the  some 
time  decomposed  bjrtho  carbon  of  the  fuel  com- 
luiiiti,'  with  its  oxygen,  and  tho  iron  liows  free, 
iliu  carbon  itself  may  be  regarded  also  as  a 
flux,  it.s  action  iK-ing  to  facilit;ite  this  process  in 
the  some  manner  as  the  limestone  doss.  Should 
the  Iron  oree  be  ealoareoos,  the  mineral  flnz  te, 
aid  their  decomposition  must  bo  silicioiis,  tliat 
thu  sumo  fuj»ibiu  ulicutcs  may  bo  produced. 
Borax  is  a  flux  of  very  general  application,  finom 
the  xeadinem  with  which  it  forms  fusible  eom* 
ponods  with  silica  and  other  bases.  The  sab» 
jectwill  be  con[<idored,  as  to  tlie  appru  :-tion  of 
particular  fluxes,  in  describing  tho  mutallurgio 
treatment  of  the  ores  of  the  various  mrttaln 
(See  also  Black  Fldx,  and  Borax.) 
FLUXIONS.   See  Caixjulus,  and  DrpFSBEX* 

TIAL  CALCrj-lS. 

FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  diptera^  or  two- 
winged  inasets,  of  which  a  familiar  example  it 
the  common  hou«^«  fly.  They  have  n  sucking 
proboscin,  2  veined  and  niembninuus  wings,  and 
2  poisers  beliin,d  tho  wings;  th^y  undergo  a 
oomplete  traosformatioo.  Tho  characters  of 
the  order  have  been  anAoiently  detailed  in  the 
article  Diptkba,  and  therefore  only  some  of  the 
most  common  flies  of  the  family  muaeadtt  will 
be  noticed  here.  The  honse  fly  Onu»M  dom**' 
Imo,  Linn.)  of  £nrope  ia  oonadered  distinci 
fhm  the  Ajnerlean  spedea  bjr  Dr.  Harris,  wbe 
calls  tho  latter  .V.  harpyia  ;  it  begins  io  appear 
in  bouses  in  July,  sometimes  a  litrlc  eatlier, 
becomes  very  abundant  toiraid  tlio  end  of 
August,  and  does  not  disappear  until  killed  by 
cold  weather;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  dung,  in 
which  the  larva?  undergo  their  transformation!*; 
consequently  this  species  is  most  numcroos  in 
tiie  viflinltyef  atablea  and  unclean  placea.  The 
Bwarms  of  pnmmcr  are  doubtless  the  progeny 
of  a  few  individuals  which  have  survived  Uie 
■winter  in  some  protected  nook,  and  ore  not 
produced  from  egga  laid  the  preceding  season; 
It  is  possible  that  a  few  may  pass  the  winter  !n 
the  pupa  state,  and  bo  develof)ed  by  tlip  wannth 
of  spring.  Among  tho  tbousaods  of  domestic 
flies,  all  are  of  the  same  size,  those  larger  or 
imaUer  being  of  diflSsrent  niecles,  and  neither 
Twry  old  nor  very  yonng  indiTidnals  of  tbe 
domtHtka;  the  house  fly  bsucli  a  const.antcoin- 
p.'iniun  of  uuin,  that  its  presence  in  a  conil  or 
other  island  is  suflicicot  evidence  th.it  human 
inhabitants  are  not  or  have  not  been  far  distant. 
This  common  and  despised  creature  oflcrs  to  tho 
microscopist  and  naturalist  some  of  the  mos-t 
striking  proob  of  creative  design.  The  2  com- 
pouid  47ea  eooMa  ae  nuaj  «•  d^OOO  ihcet^ 
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eneb  the  cometi  of  a  wpnrfltG  ocflhis ;  the 
spirncies  tlirutigh  which  air  eaters  the  tracbe® 
are  provided  with  a  kind  of  Bieve  formed 
minato  iiiterlaoed  flbrM,  which  pr«Teiiii  tb«  in* 
trodnetkMi  of  dort  snd  Ibnign  rabstHiKos  * 
ligula-^  or  prolongation  of  the  anterior  j  '  r  tinii 
of  tlie  lower  lip,  comiuooljr  but  iiDproporl/ 
ttlled  the  t4mgQe,  forms  the  chief  part  01  tM 
proboscis,  which  receives  as  its  vpper  portion 
the  lancct-lilce  origins  formed  hj  the  pieces  of 
the  upper  jaw;  by  this  jiroboscis  the  fly  sucks 
VP  floids,  and  fiibstnnces  like  sujrnrs,  which  it 
dUMdTeeby  mfari!*  of  n  kind  of  Fnliva  ponrod 
through  its  chaiinol.  It  is  well  known  that  Hies, 
and  nmny  other  insects,  have  the  power  of 
creeping  np  smooth  perpendicular  ?urfacos,  and 
of  wolkiDs  on  ceilings  with  their  bucks  down- 
Wafd.  TEolaat  joint  of  tbOtaiMiS  is  pnn  ided 
with  3  strong  hooka,  and  a  pair  of  membranous 
expansions  (/iuifei7/t),  beset  with  naraerous  hairs, 
Moh  having  a  tnianto  disk  at  tlie  extremity. 
Thore  has  been  oonslderablo  diftovnoo  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nraelse  mode  tn  which  thto 

apparatus  enables  ttio  fly  to  walk  in  opposiltiou 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Derham,  Ilome,  Kirby, 
wd  Bpenoe  t^lievod  that  the  pulvilli  act  as 
Backers,  a  vacuum  being  formed  beneath,  and  the 
insect  is  held  op  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
jtliore  ngninst  tin  ;r  T  surface ;  others  have 
maiiitaiued  tltat  the  adhesion  is  due  to  a  viseid 
liquid  secreted  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  foot. 
Dr.  Ilooke  and  Jfr.  I51ackw;ill  assert  t!  r.t  tlu^ 
soles  of  the  feet  are  so  closely  beset  with  luiiiule 
bristles  that  tliey  cannot  be  brou>:;ht  in  contact 
with  any  eorface  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum, 
and  helieTO  that  the  support  is  owing  to  the 
strictly  meclianical  action  of  these  linoK!».  ifr. 
Hepworth  ("Journal  of  Microscopical  Science?," 
Tols.  ii.  and  iii.)  reconciles  these  apparently  oon- 
tradiotorv  opinions  by  the  oondasion  that  the 
ninnte  disks  at  the  end  of  the  indhHdoal  hairs 
act  as  puckers,  each  of  them  secreting  a  non- 
y'laciA  liquid,  which  renders  the  adhesion  perfect 
—a  structure  wliich  csi>ts  on  a  larger  scale  la 
the  feet  of  dptiteug  and  other  beetles.  1D>. 
White,  in  hia  Natonil  Hfetury  of  Selbome," 
obsorvLS,  in  confirmation  of  the  vit-ws  of  r)cr- 
ham,  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  when 
flies  crowd  the  windows  in  a  sluggisli  a.vd 
torpid  condition,  they  are  hardly  able  to  lift 
their  legs,  and  many  are  actually  ^lucd  to  the 
gla>-;.  and  there  die  froTii  inability  to  over- 
come the  pressure  ot  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
well  knrtwn  tiiat  some  llaards  pesisw  a  sim- 
ilar fiu;uItT,  and  a  similar  apparatus  to  account 
for  it,  Thou<;li  bred  iu  filth,  and  living  in 
unclean  place*,  the  fly  delights  to  brush  off 
the  dust  by  rubbiog  its  feet  together,  and  to 
clean  Its  eyes,  head,  eordet,  and  wings  by  its 
fore  and  hind  legs;  this  i^mccss,  -which  resem- 
bles that  adopted  by  cats  for  a  similar  purpose, 
may  he  ^een  in  sunny  plaoea  on  any  summer's 
day.  Untidy  honaekeemrs  are  geaerally  tnm- 
bled  with  swarms  of  flfw,  wMen  cover  erery 
articL'  of  fo«Mi  by  d  m  l  tlie  walls  by  night; 
in  aildltioa  to  keeping  rooms  dark  and  putting 


eatables  beyond  their  reach,  n  dish  of  strong 
green  t«a,  well  sweetened,  will  ho  eagerly  tast> 
ed  by  them,  and  prove  a  certain  poison ;  ao> 
otnding  to  Mr*  fi^peoM.  ftnettiM  cf  large  meshea 
stretehed  aeraas  a  window  or  a  room  lighted 
otily  on  one  side  will  unt  1  o  passed  by  tlies. 
— iho  blu&-bottle  or  blow  tly  {M.  (ealliph&ra) 
t^itoria,  Linn.)  is  a  large,  buzzing  species,  of 
a  blue-blaok  color,  with  a  broa^  steel-blue, 
hairy  hind  body ;  it  is  found  in  summer  about 
slaughter  houses  and  all  places  where  meats  are 
kept,  which  it  frequeuts  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
poeinog  its  eggs  on  animal  sniMtanoes.  The 
eggs,  usually  c  iHr-d  fly  l  lows,  are  hatched  in  3 
or  3  hours  ufier  they  are  laid;  the  larvaj  in- 
crease so  rapidly  in  3  or  4  days,  and  are  so 
voraciooa,  that  Iinn«}os  did  not  greatly  exa9> 
gerate  when  he  said  that  the  larvn  of  8  fenalea 
of  this  9pcHes  will  devour  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion ;  tltey  pass  the 
pupa  state  in  the  ground  or  in  some  crevice,  the 
larval  skin  not  being  cast  o^  hot  clianged  into 
an  egg-shaped  case ;  fhmi  this  they  emerge  as 
flies  in  a  few  days,  or,  if  hatched  late  in  the 
season,  remain  unchanged  through  the  winter. 
A  smaller,  brilliant,  blue-green  fly,  with  black 
legs,  much  resembling  the  If.  (lucilia)  CoMt 
of  Europe,  lays  its  eggs  on  meat  and  the  car> 
casses  of  aninialsi.— The  flesh  fly  {tareophaga 
eamaritk,  Meig.),  somewhat  longer  titan  Uie 
blow  fly,  is  ovo-vivii>arous.  that  is,  it  drops  the 
livirg  larva}  on  dead  and  decaying  animal  mat- 
tt  f,  a  wise  provision  which  enables  these  active 
little  scavengers  to  commenco  at  once  their 
work  of  puriflcation.  A  single  female  will 
produce  about  20,000  young,  which  have  been 
as<'ertalned  by  I*edi  to  increase  in  weight  near- 
ly 200  fold  in  24  hours;  RMnmur  found  the 
asserabhige  of  embryo  flies  in  this  insect  to  bo 
coiled  like  a  watch  qtring  or  a  roll  of  ribbon, 
when  nnroUed  about  9(  mebes  low;  tiie  lama 
arrive  at  maturity  in  snccession,  and  the  mother 
as  u&ual  dies  soim  after  the  brood  ii  hatched. 
The  color  of  this  European  species  is  black, 
with  lighter  strlpaa  on  the  aboolden^  and  gi  ay- 
btedc  abdomen  ehedtered  with  lighter 
scinares.  Another  species  of  Europe  Is  the  S. 
mortvorvm  (Linn.),  5  or  G  lines  long,  with  a 
golden  head,  grayish  black  thorax,  steel-blna 
abdomen,  and  white  wing  scales.  Both  of  thCN 
sometimes  deposit  their  young  on  wotltlds  and 
ill-conditioned  ulcers  of  the  living  human  iKjdy, 
as  most  surgeons  have  had  occasion  to  wiliieiis. 
The  1-irgest  American  species  is  the  A  Oeorgina 
(Wiedemann),  the  females  of  which  are  about  ^ 
au  inch  K)ng  ;  the  face  is  silvery  white,  with  a 
black  spot  between  the  copper-colored  eyes; 
the  thorax  light  gray,  With  7  black  stripes ;  tlic 
hind  body,  conled  and  satiny,  is  checkere*!  wi;  ii 
black  and  white;  thcToppcar  about  the  cad  of 
June,  and  c^iUiuue  till  after  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. In  this  genua  the  bristles  on  tlio  anteiii.as 
are  plnmose.— The  dnns  fly  {•oaUmhaga  aUrco- 
forfa,  V^.),  of  a  y^owiui  olive  color,  do- 
po>its  its  eggs  in  sofl  dung;  at  tbf  rj'i^pr  r-'d 
they  hare  2  divergent  proeeaeeA  whicii  prevuut 
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fheir  alMng  too  hr  into  the  nidus.  The  & 
fwreata  (Harris)  of  the  United  fiCatea  haa  the 

samo  hnhit?,  nnd  hcis  been  erroneously  cliarged 
with  producing  the  notato  rot,  Biiu[^  becanse 
the  larvn  are  fonna  upon  the  stain  of  this 
plant,  developed  from  eggs  laid  in  themmmnd- 
iDg  manure.  The  males  are  yellow,  with  halrj 
brnly  and  lop^,  nncl  long  narrow  wings,  and  are 
about  i  as  largo  as  a  honey  bee ;  tho  femaleis 
lore  mailer,  loss  liairy,  and  olive  colored ;  both 
young  and  adult  insects  live  upon  dung,  and  do 
not  injure  plants. — The  stable  fly  {ttomorys  eaU 
eitrans^  Mcig.)  «  a  well-known  tormentor  of 
animali  and  man,  whose  skin  it  perforates  hy  a 
IMdnftil  Ute  in  mttrj  weather  and  Jock  before 
rains ;  it  resembles  very  cIospIt  tho  honae  fly, 
except  that  the  antonnro  are  feathered,  tho 
proboscis  very  long  and  slender,  and  tho  size 
■mailer;  it  attadu  the  legs,  pieroins  through 
thick  atoeUnga  and  the  thtdceat  hav,  return- 
ing to  the  attaek  as  sr>t)n  !is  driven  away; 
it  is  solitary,  not  social  like  tho  house  tly, 
and  seldom  enters  hooiea  unless  driven  in  by 
had  weather;  it  is  most  abundant  in  Angost 
and  September,  when  U  is  a  great  peat  to  hones 
and  cattle ;  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  and 
lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  the  yonog  are 
hatched  and  undergo  tlieir  transformations  ;— 
The  cheese  fly  (piophila  eatei,  Fallen.)  is 
only  ^5  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  black 
color,  with  transparent  wing^  and  yellowish 
hind  legs.  Bjr  ita  long  ovipositor  it  penc- 
tratea  uie  entdka  of  cheese,  and  deposits 
about  2150  eggs,  which  are  developed  in  a  few 
days  into  maggots  or  skippers  ;  liicso  larva 
have  2  horny  hooked  mandibles,  which  they 
nae  for  diggiiw  into  the  cheese,  and  for  looo- 
iMthwi  iDatesQ  of  feetj  their  woporttona  are 
OOnaMaved  so  elegant  and  so  cnaracteristio  of 
design  ^at  Swammerdam  lays  stress  upon 
them  as  proofs  of  creative  power  and  wisdom. 
The  cheese  skipper  leapa  20  or  80  timea  ita 
own  length,  flrst  erecting  itadf  on  the  tall, 
then  bending  into  a  circle  and  seizing  the  skin 
near  the  UiW  with  its  hooked  jaws,  and  finally 
projecting  itself  forward  by  suddenly  throw- 
ing it^sctt  into  a  etraight  line.  The  droppings 
and  decay  caused  by  these  larvm  give  a  flavor 
to  old  cheese  which  is  much  re!i<ho<l  by  epicures. 
— ^There  are  several  species  of  iluwer  flie^i,  of  tlio 
genus  anthomyia,  of  small  size  and  feeble 
flight,  which  sport  in  the  air  in  swarms  like 
gnats,  and  which  in  the  larva  state  are  very  in- 
jurious to  vegetation ;  some  of  tlu  so  inau'::ots 
are  like  those  of  common  flies,  others  are  fri  ngod 
on  tiie  aldea  wlcii  hair.  The.i.  eeparum  (Meig.), 
of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  black  dorsal  stripes, 
and  about  ^  tlio  sizo  of  tho  house  fly,  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  onion  close  to  tlio 
earth;  ita  amooth  wliiteiwn  bore  into  the  bnlb^ 
and  entfard J  deatrof  it  TtM.i.}raailMandi(. 
laetuearum  are  equally  destructive  to  thecabbage 
and  lettuce;  the  A.  ra/^Aant  (Harris)  attacks  in 
the  asmo  way  the  radish.  Tlie  A.  iealaru  and 
taniadmrk  give  rise  to  fringed  maggots,  which 
liare  be«  M(  vafteqaeiidy  cjeoted  from  tho 
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bnmaa  bo^r.  having  probably  been  awaUowed 
with  ▼egetsDiealn  wnleh  decay  had  eonmeooed; 

as  the  eggt  in  many  instances  belong  to  sjKcies 
depositing  in  the  ordure  of  privies,  tho  larva) 
might  remain  alive  for  a  considerable  period  in 
the  intsatinea  of  man;  eggs  of  other  mtueadm 
might  be  Introdneed  on  meatis  ihdts,  salads, 
vegetables,  and  in  impure  water.  In  the 
"  Transactions"  of  tho  entomological  society  of 
London  (vol.  ii.,  1887X  Mr.  Hope  glTes  a  tabu- 
lar account  of  87  cases  in  which  ma^^ts  of  the 
fl»tMe(»2(»  infested  the  human  body,  many  of  which 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  J/,  (hmesticay 
C.  vomitoria,  and  .S'.  cnmaria;  and  many  oasea 
have  since  been  recorded  in  mediod  Journals. 

FLYCWTCIIER,  tho  popular  name  of  many 
dentirostral  or  tooth-billed  birds,  of  tlio  order 
paMcres  and  family  mxucieapidct.  They  havo 
bills  of  various  leiogtluk  generdly  broad  and 
iafetened  at  tiie  base,  witii  the  eomieo  enrved 
and  tho  sides  compressed  to  tho  omarginated 
tip ;  the  gape  is  furnished  with  long  and  strong 
Mlkle^  ior  tho  easier  securing  of  their  flying 
ptsgr;  the  wi^pi  are  nsoally  long^  sa  also  is  the 
taA;  thetarrf  abort  and  weak;  the  tuealong, 
the  outer  generally  united  at  the  ba^c.  The 
family,  according  to  Gray,  contains  tho  follow- 
ing sub-families  :  queruliiuB,  or  mourners,  of 
tropical  America ;  aUctruHna,  peculiar  to  South 
America ;  tyrannina,  or  tyrants,  American  and 
principally  troi)ical ;  tityrimT,  or  iKcjnls,  of 
tropical  America ;  mtucie<ipin<t,  or  flycatchers, 
found  the  world  over ;  and  the  vireonirur,  or 
greenlots,  American.  Tlie  sub-family  rnxmclra- 
piiuji  includes  tho  following  genera:  conopha'ja 
(Vioill.),  with  7  species,  found  in  the  thick  woods 
of  tropical  America;  platyrhynehut  (Desm.)L 
wifli  MMMit  90  sneoiea,  la  the  broahwood  and 
trees  of  tropical  America;  platy$teira{SAri\.  and 
Selby),  African,  with  a  doren  species;  todiro*- 
tram  (Less.),  with  16  species,  South  American ; 
«MM0t90ra  (Cuv.),  8  neeies,  Soutii  American: 
fAlpidura  (Vig.  and  Borsf.),  40  species,  found 
in  Indiftand  its  archipelago,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia:  tehitrea  (Loss.),  20  species,  in  AfriciL 
India,  and  its  archipelago ;  monareha  (Vig.  and 
Horst).  10  q>ecies,  in  Australia  and  the  t^ands 
of  the  Indian  ocean;  ttemira  (Vig.  and  Ilorsf.), 
8  Australian  species  ;  vnjiaijni  (Vig.  and  Ilorsf), 
14  8|>ecies,  in  Australia  and  India ;  hemichelidon 
(Hodgs  ),  2  species,  in  tho  hills  of  Nepaul ;  nil- 
tava  (Uodgs.),  20  species,  in  India  ana  its  archi- 
pelago; mtueicapa  (Linn.),  with  70  species,  in 
most  parts  of  tho  old  continent;  and  tetophaga 
(Swains.),  nearly  ^0  species,  in  North  and  South 
America.  The  last  Is  a  vei^  active  genus,  pur- 
suing swarms  of  flies  from  tho  top  to  llio  bottom 
of  a  tree  in  a  zigz  ig  but  nearly  perr)cndicular 
direction,  tho  clicking  of  the  bills  bein^  dis- 
tinctly heard  as  tliej  snsp  up  the  iaseots  m  the 
ooarseof  aftwseooMs;  flkoAmerieaa  redstart, 
(5).  rntidlla,  BwtAxxtX^tMA  in  the  family  fyl- 
viculiJa  by  Prof.  BMrd(!n  his  Pacific  railroad 
report),  is  a  good  example  of  tho  genus. — Thero 
is  probably  no  family  of  birds  about  whieh  sya- 
tematio  writers  on  wnithology  dliCff  morethisa 
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on  that  of  the  flycatcbcrs ;  and  to  attempt  b«rd 
to  MIowUm subject  to  anytluDg  like  a  satisfac- 
tory resnlt  would  be  alike  tediuus  and  UDprofit- 
ablei,  and  wonld  after  all  be  little  eUe  tban  a 
question  of  authority  in  the  scitjnce.  As  far  as 
tne  American  flycatchers  aro  concerned,  it  will 
be  safBdeot  to  give  Prof.  liaird's  classification 
in  the  report  above  cited.  He  follows  Bnrrneis- 
ter  in  adopting  the  order  insesso^rct,  and  Cabauis 
in  plating  tuostof  them  in  the  sub-order  chimn- 
toret ;  he  c^la  the  whole  family  colcopUridtt^  of 
whicih  tho  mib-fiuaily  tffrannina  is  what  ohidlj 
int^  rr-^;?  m  here.  The  fork-tailed  and  swallow* 
tailed  li ycatchers  belong  to  the  genus  miltulta 
(Swains.) ;  tlie  Arkansa<*,  Oaasin^s,  and  Conch's 
flyoatohers  to  tbe  genus  tyranmu  (Cut.);  the 
grealcrested,  lCexks«n,Ck)oper\  andlawrenoe'a, 
to  the  genu??  myiarchut  (Cub.)  ;  the  k, 
pewee,  and  Say 'a,  to  the  gcuus  myornit  (iio- 
oap.);  the  olive-sided  to  the  genw 
(Cab.);  Traill'a,  the  ImsIi  the  small  grceoFQiwted, 
Aod  the  yeUow^belKed,  to  the  genus  tmptdaneu 
(OKbu);  the  last  4  genera  are  indaded  in  the 
genns  myioittM  of  Gmy.  The  Canada  and 
Bonaparte*!  flycatchers  are  warblers,  helonglDg 
to  the  ponns  myiodioctes  (Aud.)  or  tctopnaga 
(Swains.);  the  solitary,  whitc-oycd,  warbling, 
yellow- throated,  red-eyed,  Huiton^s,  and  the 
black-headed  flycatchers  arevireos;  the  blue- 
gray  flycatdier  Ddongs  to  the  family  of  titmice, 
and  to  the  g«nns  poUovtila  (Sclater.).  The  fly- 
catchers art)  active  unu  fcark&s  birds,  and  tyran- 
nize over  the  insect  world  as  the  hawks  do  over 
weaker  and  amaUer  birds ;  they  are  very  bene* 
fldal  to  man  by  destroying  flies,  moths,  aal 
varinns  insects  and  grubs  igJarioBS  to  IWgetatiOBi 
and  annoying  to  animals. 

FLY  WHEEL,  a  hurge  heavy  wheel  attached 
to  nachineiT  and  mnning  with  it  tat  the  par- 
poee  of  equalizing  the  power  and  the  resfetuiee, 
and  ]>rodneing  uniforinity  of  motion  whon  tljo 
power  is  unevenly  applied,  or  when  the  rebist- 
Miea  li  greater  at  intervals.  If  powerbeappUad 
to  cause  a  heavy  wheel  to  revolve,  this  power, 
slowly  aceamnlated,  is  slowly  expended  in  the 
continiud  revolution  of  the  I  The  uomen- 
tam  of  the  wheel  carries  it  ou  when  the  power 
eeaees  to  bo  npplied,  maintaining  uniformity  of 
motion  if  the  application  be  by  impulses,  and 
carries  it  without  apparent  ret-ardation 

pinst  the  dead  points  of  tlio  machinery,  over- 
coming any  sudden  increase  of  resistaooe.  Thus 
{be  fly  wbed  distribntea  the  power  uniformly, 
and  \i  of  great  importance  as  a  repulntor  in  all 
works  where  the  demands  upon  ihu  maehiuory 
aro  very  irr^ular,  or  where  the  power  applied 
b  not  uniform.  In  large  en^nee  it  is  oonunon^ 
made  to  ran  serrate  from  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery, though  connected  with  it.  In  emaller 
engines  it  is  often  the  main  driving  wheel,  the 
power  being  communicated  direetlj  either  by 
marittg  or  by  a  belt,  if  the  power  ia  variable, 
tne  fly  wheel  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
prime  mover;  if  the  resistance  's  >  irial  lo,  ft 
should  be  near  where  this  is  met,  ihu»  avoiding 
tiM  atr^  oQ  IntooMdlato  shaflit 


FLYIXG  FISH  {exoeatu*^  Linn.),  a  genns  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  cAaryn^o^iuifilj 
nil  ]  ♦he  family  »comhfre»oeidas  (MQller),  coQtain- 
uiji,  according  to  Valenciennes,  83  species. 
This  genus  is  at  once  recognizable  by  ita  large 
pectoral  fiiii|  capable  of  being  used  as  pari^ 
chutes,  and  to  a  eertdn  extent  as  wings ;  oAer 
fish  have  the  faculty  of  leaping  out  of  the  water 
and  of  gustoiulug  themselves  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  exoeati  far  excel  these,  and 
apnroaoh  mnoh  nearer  in  this  act  the  true  flight 
of  Mrda  Uian  doestbeflying  dragon  ortbefljing 
squirrel.  Navigators  in  all  tropical  seas  are 
fjuniliar  with  thetM»  uprightly  li^hes,  which  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  ocean  life  as  birds  do  Uie 
silence  of  the  woods.  The  characters  of  the 
Ion;;  pectorals,  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
.vhich  move  them,  and  the  size  of  the  bony 
arch  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  the  eraen- 
tial  conditions  of  their  flight,  which  is  not  al- 
ways to  escape  their  enemies,  as  Las  been  gen- 
erally believed,  but  also  to  fidfil  the  entl  of 
their  curious  organization  ;  tiiougli  undoubtedly 
intended  in  part  as  a  means  of  safety,  numerous 
obserrations  prove  that  these  shining  bands 
pursue  their  nights  when  no  danger  threatens, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  uf  happiness  and  security, 
for  mere  sport,  and  probably  as  a  necessity  of 
their  struoture.  Tlieir  lot  indeed  would  be  far 
from  enriable,  were  thdr  flights  the  frantio  at* 
tempts  to  c«capc  from  pursuing  bonttos  and 
dolphins  (corypheena),  lor  in  tlie  air  their  dan- 
ger is  quite  as  great  from  the  albatross,  frigate 
pelicans^  petrdsi  and  other  ocean  birds;  but  it 
cannot  be  tliat  fnis  bttntiftd  proTislon  is  wholly 
devoted  to  avoiding  such  dangers;  this  habit 
l>e1ong«  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the 
flying  of  the  dragon  and  squirrel,  the  dbnUng 
of  trees  by  theaoabas,  and  the  traTelUogaoroas 
tiie  land  by  the  common  eel.  Humboldt,  60 
years  ago,  drew  attention  to  the  great  museular 
force  necessary  for  the  flight  of  tlietie  fibit ;  ho 
recognized  that  the  nerves  supplying  the  pec- 
torals aro  3  times  as  large  as  thoee  goinc|  to  tiio 
vcntrals ;  the  muscular  power  is  sufficient  to 
raise  them  15  or  20  feet  above  tlio  surface,  and 
to  sustain  them  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  of  the  fastest  ship  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  pectorals  strike  the  air  with 
rajtid  impulses,  fioarcely  more  perceptible  than 
the  quick  vibrations  of  the  humming  bird's 
wing.  Uumboidt  states  that  they  move  in  a 
right  line,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
waves,  but  other  observers  assert  positively 
that  they  can  turn  nearly  to  n  riglit  angle  from 
this  course  before  settling  into  the  water  again: 
tbongh  they  generally  oome  out  on  the  top  of 
a  wave,  they  can  pass  over  aevwd  of  thdr 
kitmitnits  before  descending.  Tlie  size  of  the 
swimming  bladder  is  enormous,  occupying 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body ;  tliough 
this,  not  communicating  with  tlie  intestine^  ia 
of  no  advantaire  in  making  the  exit  from  the 
water,  it  contributes  to  prolong  the  flight  by 
rendering  the  body  more  buoyant.  The  flyine 
flkcol^  (tf  these  flab,  the  pleadng  qmstade  of 
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their  troops  sponiu^  around  tho  bows  of  ves- 
sel.-?, the  glittorinu  of  their  beautiful  colors  in 
th»  tropical  son,  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  Hosb, 
and  1m  ftet  «f  their  freoMoliy  leaping  on 
board  phipn,  have  attrftctcd  the  attention  of 
mariners  from  earlj  times;  but  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  only  2  species  were 
admitted  tiy  natvnliati^  who  gave  them  a  di»- 
trihatioa  wide  as  the  tropical  and  ftempenito 
seas.  The  order  to  which  the  flying  fish  belonirs 
in  chAracterized  by  having  the  lowerpharyngeal 
boncH  united  to  form  a  da^bone.  The  generic 
dharaotera  of  ^eomttu  are :  a  head  and  bodr 
eorered  with  scales,  with  a  acalj  keel  on  eafin 
flank;  the  pect<5r.il  fins  nearly  iis  long  ;n  flu^ 
body  ;  the  dorsal  over  tiie  aual ;  the  head  fat- 
tened, with  large  eyes;  both  Jaws  with  nuSL 
pointed  teeth,  and  the  pharyngeals  with  nnmer- 
ons  compressed  ones;  nppcr  lobe  of  the  tall 
Kuitdlor  than  the  lower ;  the  fins  withou'  -[iine»; 
the  intestine  straight,  without  pyloric  ctuca. — 
Tlie  common  flying  lish  of  the  Mediterranean 
(F.  TolitanJi,  Linn.)  in  recoKniT  nl  hr  its  long 
white  ventral  tins  ;  the  body  ia  gt  ui  i  ally  short 
and  thick,  robust  in  the  pectoral  region,  round- 
ed above,  flattened  on  Uie  aides  j  the  head  is 
large,  the  mittzle  ohtue^  tiie  h»irer  Janr  the 
longer,  tho  month  f»mall,  tho  teeth  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  jaw,  the  palate  smooth,  the 
tongue  free,  tho  gill-openings  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  10  to  18;  the  httsieral  bonea  are 
large  and  firmly  articulated  to  the  head,  and 
the  pectorals,  which  are  attached  to  them,  are 
so  arranged  that  when  tiio  flexors  contract  the 
fins  are  spread  horizontally,  and  are  applied 
along  the  aldee  when  the  w1«^  m  ahnt;  the 
movements  do  not  differ  from  thoee  of  other 
fishes  exi  <  ;  t  in  the  freedom  pi'nnitted  by  the 
orticulAtion ;  the  fin  rays  are  very  long,  and 
not  deeply  divided;  the  ventrala,  htterted  in 
fh)nt  of  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  completely 
abdominal  and  well  developed;  the  dorsal  is 
Bm.ill,  low,  and  triangular  ;  the  anal  very  short, 
and  the  caudal  deeply  forked ;  the  swimming 
bladder  eidkendfl  along  the  spine  even  under  tho 
Inst  caudal  vertebras,  protected  by  their  lower 
liotiy  arches,  a  disposition  found  in  no  other 
fish.  The  general  eolor  in  a  leaden  gray,  with 
greenish  tints  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
•ad  ailvery  white  below ;  the  pectorals  hsve  a 
wide  whitish  !w)rder ;  the  dorsal  is  gray,  the 
candnl  brown,  tiio  anal  bluish,  and  the  ventrals 
whitish.  The  large.st  specimens  are  rarely 
more  than  16  inchea  long,  and  (bey  are  found 
In  aOparta of  tiie Mediterranean.  The K 
IsiM  (Linn.)  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  tlio 
world,  that  it  may  he  culled  coiin)o|>olitau ;  spe- 
eimena  have  been  obtained  from  the  Mediter- 
la&ean,  the  coast  of  Franoe  and  England,  the 
Ontf  stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newftmnd* 
land,  the  West  Indies*,  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Polynesian 
islands.  The  aTerage  length  ia  between  8  and 
9  laebe*;  the  ^«  la  of  awdMtt*  fitt,  ttM  tMdi 


very  sm^,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  and  low, 
the  iK'Ctorals  extending  to  the  catidal,  the  ven- 
trals vary  abort  and  attached  to  the  anterior 
third  of  we  body;  the  color  on  the  back  is  lidi 
ultramarine  blue,  and  silvery  on  tlie  abdomen ; 
the  fins  are  of  a  darker  blue,  the  pectorals  being 
unstK)tted.  There  arc  5  species  on  the  coast 
of  North  America,  which  have  recently  been 
divided  into  8  genera  by  Br.  WdnUmd.  The 
common  species  (B.  erUient,  Gmcl.),  found 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  is  from  12  to  16  inches  long,  with  dusky 
pectorals  and  ventrab,  banded  with  brown  in 
young  specimens ;  the  T^rals  are  longer  than 
the  nnai,  and  nearer  the  vent ;  the  dorsal  and 
lower  lobe  of  tho  caudid  are  spotted  with  brown 
anfl  Mack.  Th  e  N  e  w  Yo  rk  fl  y  1  ng  fish  li'ore-' 
horaeenn*,  Mitch.),  about  a  foot  long,  has  been 
found  from  the  middle  states  to  Newfoundland ; 
thf  ^  1'  r  above  is  dark  green,  tlio  j)ectorals 
brown  with  the  end  bordered  with  whitu ;  the 
ventrals  are  very  long,  nearest  to  Hm  vent,  and 
the  wlng<<  reach  to  the  tail. — Some  species  have 
the  lower  lip  much  developed,  with  one  or  two 
tough  appendages  hanging  from  the  chin;  these 
have  been  separated  aa  tho  genus  eyp»eluru$f 
andinehide  8  apeeleaof  onr  coast  t!mO.«^ 
matut  fMitch.)  h<w  a  black  cirrhns  on  the  chin 
extending  half  tlie  length  of  the  bmly,  which 
about  6  inclies;  the  pectorals  do  not  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  ventrals,  the  latter  toochhig 
the  esndal :  ft  has  been  fbnnd  from  New  Torr 
to  the  soutliem  states.  The  C.  furcattu  (Mitch.) 
has  2  aiiiHtndagcs  from  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  8 
to  6  incnos  long,  nnd  extends  from  New  Yovk 
to  the  golf  of  Utoiico ;  the  peotorals  are  large, 
and  the  rentrals  very  long,  Th©  middling  fly- 
ill-  fl-li  T>r.  "Weinland  lia-s  Tn:iili-  'Ai,-  \\\»'  a 
new  genus  Jialoeypselvs ;  tliis  species  {//.  jn««- 
gatter,  Weinland)  is  found  in  the  West  Inde% 
varying  In  length  from  4  to  7  inches ;  the  ven- 
trals are  very  short,  about  \  as  long  as  the  pec- 
torals, situated  anterior  to  the  nuddle  of  tho 
body,  i)etween  the  anus  and  the  pectorals ;  tlio 
lower  jaw  is  angular. — Tlie  flying  gurnard 
{dnrtylopteruK  roUtam^  Cnv.),  a  Spiny  fish  of 
the  family  tri(/li(i^  or  »dtrogmidm,  has  also 
been  railed  flying  fish  by  navigators.  The  spe- 
cies has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  trmieal  seaa,  in  theWeat 
Indies  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the 
American  coast  from  Newfoundland  southward ; 
probably  more  than  one  species  will  ho  found 
over  such  an  extended  range.  These  flying 
fish  or  sea  twallowa  behave  very  nrach  like  tiie 
rrof-'Tfi,  swimming  in  immense  slio.ils,  leaping 
out  of  the  water  for  sport  and  for  safety,  prey- 
ed upon  bjnunrine  and  •Crial  enemies,  and  ftu- 
ing  in  oonseqnenoe  Into  eqn^y  orael  hands  on 
board  vesaels  which  come  within  their  range. 
From  t^  '  rupid  drying  of  their  pectorals  and 
their  less  musoalar  power,  tb^  fall  into  the 
water  again  sooner  than  do  tJie  tmedyinK  iish;. 
their  pectorals  serve  merely  ns  psracnntea, 
They  vary  from  6  to  8  inches  in  lengt  h. 
FLYIhO  8QUIBBEL  jpltnm^  Gut.;  Gb 
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trrtpov,  \riDg,  tinil  fiut,  j:)ou.sc),  a  geoos  of  the 
fatpily  tcivruhr^  diilui  ing  from  commoD  squirnlt 
prinoipally  in  the  expoaaioa  of  tboakin  between 
the  fore  and  liind  feet,  hy  vamat  of  wUdi  the 
fltiiinal  sails  in  a  dt'scentUng  lioe  from  one  tree 
to  another,  siipporti^  as  by  a  paracliuto.  There 
are  2  suLdivlHions  of  the  genus:  vtsromffM,  with 
rounded  tail  and  complicated  molar  teeth ;  and 
teivroplerut  (F.  Cuv.),  with  flattened  tail  and 
molars  gimiile  as  in  utlier  pqulrrels.  The  species 
of  the  Uiiit4^  States  and  the  single  one  found 
in  Europe  belong  to  the  lact  Mbgcnus.  The 
dentition  and  oeneral  appearance  are  like  those 
of  sqnlmls;  uehead  and  ears  are  round,  and 
the  eyes  large  ;  tliere  are  4  elongated  toes  with 
sliarp  clawi^  and  tiia  rudiment  of  a  thumb,  on 
the  fore  feet;  6  long  toes,  fitted  fiyrc^niUDg; 
on  the  hind  feet;  ifio  Railing  iiifMnhrnne  is  at- 
tached ill  front  to  a  slender  luovablo  burie  about 
an  inch  long,  extending  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  hand ;  the  membrane  is  h<ui:;y  on  both  sides. 
The  common  flyiog  eqniml  (P.  or  S.  tthtedla, 
Pallas)  is  about  10  inches  lonp,  of  wliioh  i  Lj 
tlio  tail;  the  color  above  is  light  yellowish 
brown,  tlic  tail  being  rather  smoke-colored,  and 
white  beneath ;  the  Air,  aa  ia  all  the  species,  is 
Tory  Mft  and  ftne.  It  is  a  nootDnud  animal, 
rarely  appearing  until  snnset,  at  which  time  its 
sambols  and  graceful  ilightd  may  be  often  seen 
in  phicee  frequented  by  it ;  the  largo  eyes  indi- 
cate its  habits,  which  make  it  ratiier  an  i:i  in- 
tereiting  pet,  as  it  is  lively  only  ut  night. ,  it  is 
harmless  and  gentle,  and  soon  becomes  tame, 
eating  the  usual  food  of  squirrels.  There  is 
nothing  raemblipg  the  act  of  flying  in  its  move- 
mepts,  as  we  see  in  the  iljing  fish;  it  sails  from 
ahldi  to  a  lower  point,  a  distance  of  40  or  60 
yards,  and  w  !  n  11  wishes  to  alight  the  impetus 
of  its  course  enables  it  to  ascend  in  a  ounred 
line  to  about  j  of  the  height  from  whioh  it  do> 
sccnded ;  mnning  <ii;ir':!y  fn  ;}jp  top  of  the  tree, 
itredesccnds  in  a  .siioiiar  manner,  and  will  thus 
tr;i  *  1  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  woods  in  a  few 
minutes  witliout  touching  the  earth.  Flying 
aqnirr^  are  gregarious,  6  or  7  belof  ftmnd  in  a 
nest,  and  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  hol- 
low or  artificial  cavity,  associating  with  bats 
and  other  nocturnal  anitnab ;  the  nod  oonsista 
of  nuts  and  seeds,  buda^  and  eren  meat  and 
youn^  birds.  They  produce  from  8  to  6  young 
at  a  time,  and  have  2  litters  in  the  southern 
states,  in  May  and  September.  This  species  ex- 
tends from  Upper  Canada  and  nortbem  New 
York  to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the 
united  l^tcs,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie 
northern  flying  wiuirrel  {P.  or  S.  IItuisonhi$, 
Gmel.),  fonnd  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  to 
the  north,  is  considerably  larger;  the  length  of 
itie  bead  and  body  is  8  mches  and  the  tail  n  \ ; 
the  color  above  is  yellowis^h  brown,  mixed  wiih 
cinereous,  the  hair  lead-colored  at  the  root,  be- 
neath white.  It  is  common  in  Lower  Cimada} 
.  in  the  Loke  Bnperior  oopper  refficm,  at  any  rate 
in  the  new  and  remote  mining  locations,  \\  lioro 
rats  and  mice  have  not  yet  penetrated,  this  spe- 
«!«■  livaa  Amiliarlj  in  tb«  wilb  of  tiM  kf  cab- 


ins, ooming  out  at  night  in  qn^  of  food,  and 
sometimes  committing  sad  havoo  among  tba 
miner's  scanty  stores.  Other  American  fejpecies 
are  the  P.  or  S.  alpinus  (liich.),  from  the  Kocky 
mountains,  resembling  tlio  last,  but  a  Httkl 
larger,  and  the  membrane  with  a  straight  boi^ 
der;  and  P.wS.  Ortgontndt  (Baob.X  in 
Or(>gon  and  Oalifomia,  about  the  size  of  the 
northern  species,  with  a  very  broad  membrane. 
— The  European  species  (P.  or  S.  tolanty  Linn.)^ 
found  in  Siberia,  Poland,  and  Russia  proper,  is  a 
fittie  larger  than  the  AmAwvZIoi,  wliitish  gray  or 
cinereous  above,  and  wliite  below ;  itlives  wholly 
on  trees,  eating  the  tender  Bhoots  of  resinous  ana 
other  trees.  The  species  of  pteromys  inhabit- 
ing Indm  and  its  archipelago  attain  a  larger  size 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  taguan  (P.  p&- 
taurUta,  Pall.)  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown  cat; 
the  male  is  briglit  chestnut  above,  and  red  be- 
neath; the  ftomlo  brown  above,  whitish  below. 
There  are  several  species  in  Java,  of  which  tlie 
best  ktiown  are  the  P.  gtnibarbi*  (Uorsf.)  and 
P.  Mogitta  (Penn.).  The  former  is  remarkable 
for  the  radiated  disposition  of  long  slender 
bristles  on  the  sides  of  tlie  head  ;  though  living 
in  a  hot  climate,  the  fur  is  thick  und  d(nvny; 
the  general  color  is  gray  above,  witit  u  luwuy 
tint  on  the  back,  and  white  beneath;  it  is  about 
as  large  as  the  common  rod  squirrel.  The  sei^ 
ond  species,  like  the  first,  is  rare,  and  lives prin- 
cipidly  on  fniit.s  ;  the  color  is  brown  above,  and 
white  below.  Several  other  spocies  are  de- 
scriind. 

FQirrUS.   See  Ehbbtoloot. 

FOO,  a  body  of  aqaeoos  vapor  In  the  almo- 
q>here,  like  the  clouds  seen  in  tho  skv  above, 
and  distinguislied  from  them  only  by  its  position 
near  the  earth.  It  forms  when  tbo  eonditions 
are  favorable  for  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
atmosphere,  already  at  its  dew  point,  can  con- 
tain no  more  vajior  in  an  invisible  state.  If  the 
quantity  of  vapor  thus  added  is  too  great  to  be 
buoyed  up  in  the  atmosphere,  the  fog  nesses  into 
nin.  Toe  formation  of  fog  over  bodies  of 
water  during  eool  nights,  and  especially  toward 
morning,  is  explaiUM  1]J  the  air  becoming  chill- 
ed more  rapidly  Uian  the  water,  when  the 
stratum  lying  upon  the  surface  or  tbo  water 
receives  from  it  heat  and  moisture,  and  becom- 
ing specifically  hghter,  rises  and  mixes  with  the 
colder  air  above.  Tlio  ternpcralnre  is  then  re- 
duced, and  its  moisture  is  precipitated  in  viaibk 
vapor.  As  masses  of  air  of  difRHrant  temperatorat 
are  brought  together  by  any  cause  and  inter- 
U]ix,  tho  formation  of  fog  is  a  common  result 
from  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  portions 
being  rednoed  beiow  the  dew  point.  It  is  gen* 
eraUj  understood  tbat  the  Ibnnatko  of  fog  over 
my  moist  surface  is  dependent  upon  \ts  temper- 
ature being  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  the 
Buperinonmbent  atmosphere,  as  also  upon  the 
atmoapbere  itself  being  neai^  saturated  witb 
moisture.  Whether  tUa  is  a  law  of  unf  venal 
Application  appears  to  be  rendered  qnesfionnMo 
by  observatioos  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter  ujjon 
tbe  ooonraMacf  Ibfi  IVOQ  oor  Boayiam  rivM^ 
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as  the  'irisslsslppl,  flnrlngr  tTi^^  "pringmontlis  find 
early  part  of  iho  suininor.  At  this  scfison  the 
water  has  the  temperature  of  a  more  northern 
latitode,  oftea  maoy  degrees  bdov  that,  of  the 
•tino«ph«re  Immedittoly  over  ft,  and  Mow  fliat 
over  tlic  land;  yet  fogs  oripinating  during  tTi^ 
day  under  tbeee  ciroamstanoes  are  of  frequent 
ooetirreiioe  from  February  to  May,  and  none 
are  observed  at  this  eeaison  when  the  water  ia 
not  cooler  than  the  air.  Those  fogs  rarely  ex> 
tend  over  the  land,  being  almost  WVOUyHttlited 
to  tlie  air  over  the  river.  Tliey  commen(Mj  r>*'f\r 
the  surface  of  the  water,  /ind  increase  in  deptli 
by  additions  from  above.  l>r.  Carpenter  attrib- 
ntes  the  production  of  the  fog  in  these  instaooea 
to  the  refrigeration  of  the  air  in  eonteqnenoe  of 
communicating  its  lieat  to  the  water;  this  chill* 
ing  gradually  extends  upward,  notwithatand* 
ing  tiio  low  oondncting  power  of  atmoapherio 
air,  and  moi!<tnre  is  precii>itateil  in  consequence. 
These  ob^rvationa  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are  con- 
tained in  a  paper  published  in  the  ^^Amerioan 
Journal  of  Science"  (vol.  xliv.  p.  40, 1843).— The 

S reduction  of  fog  is  a  phenomenon  of  almost 
aily  occurrence  during  the  warm  season  in 
northern  mountainous  Ibrest.s ;  and  in  the  cool 
early  morning  succeeding  a  warm  day,  tho  pho- 
nometion  may  bo  observed  to  great  advantage 
from  an  elevated  point  oTerlooking  the  wooda, 
lakes,  tod  water  eonraaa.  Am  the  day  dawna. 
the  vapors  are  seen  to  be  gathered  cvi  i-  nil 
the  low  places,  and  ooveriog  tiie  moist  lands 
and  the  aarftoe  of  the  water  wltli  an  Impene- 
trable mist.  Out  of  this  rise  like  islands  the 
more  elevated  portions,  eoiue  trees  hero  and 
there  taller  than  the  rest  spreading  their  branch- 
es and  foliage  above  tlie  Tog,  and  resembling 
ships  lying  idly  ujKjn  tho  still  water,  their  can- 
vas hanging  loosely  about  the  masts.  As  the 
ann  rises,  the  tops  of  the  mista  melt  away  in  the 
warmth  of  its  rays ;  but  in  the  deep  valleys  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hi;;h  mountwns  the  fog 
long  continues,  defining  by  its  presence  the 
eonrse  ef  the  atreama  it  oovere  along  tlralr 
meanderings  through  the  dense  woods  and 
among  the  dbtantbUla..  Gradually  disappear^ 
tng,  it  preventa  the  ngrv  of  the  ann  from  sMking 
too  suddenly  npnn  the  motst  ve^ret.ition,  thus 
producing  a  rapid  evaporation  tliat  would  en- 
ffender  frosts.  (See  Evapokation,  and  Frost.) 
The  warmth  finally  reaches  the  co<il  air  that  has 
oollectod  in  the  lowest  places,  aiid  tho  mists 
wholly  disappear.  But  in  very  moist  places, 
particularly  over  lane  anrfSwea  of  water,  or 
when  fte  day  ia  eool  and  ttie  tfr  flHed  with 
moistare,  the  fog  does  not  so  readily  disix-rse. 
It  contends  successfully  with  the  sonf  appearing 
and  disappearing ;  swept  away  for  a  time  by  the 
wind,  and  again  shrouding  the  surface  with  its 
dense  curtain.  As  it  lifts  for  a  few  moments, 
the  vessels  enveloped  in  it  seize  the  opportunity 
to  sec !t re  tho  bearings  of  prominent  points  be- 
fore it  again  shuts  down  upon  them.  Tl»e 
eastern  Aracrican  coast  in  the  summer  months 
is  particularly  subject  to  fogs,  tlie  waters  of  tlie 
ocean  oontinaing  at  a  higher  temperature  than 


the  land,  which  sooner  parts  with  its  heat  to  the 
cool  breezes.  They  become  more  prevalent  fur- 
ther enstward,  and  at  last  at  the  banks  of  New- 
foottdland  the  mostfiavorable  conditionsare  found 
ibr  their  prodnetion,  in  the  warm  wateis  of  Ae 
Gulf  stream  swept  around  from  the  tropics,  and 
meeting  the  air  chilled  by  the  ioebei^s  which 
tfie  poUur  enrrent  here  discharges.  The  lifting 
of  the  colder  waters  also  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  upon  tho  shoals  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  causing  eoDdenaallon  of  the  npon 
w);ich  ri-e  from  tho  warmer  waters  around. 
Fop4  arc  also  very  prevalent  iu  some  portions 
of  the  equinoctial  regions,  particulariy  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  where  tbcj 
make  up  to  some  extent  the  want  of  nfa. 
Lima,  as  stated  by  Humboldt,  is  enveloped  in 
fog  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  6  mcmtha 
together,  particularly  in  the  morning  and  even* 
ing. — A  theory  has  been  advance<l  by  M.  Peltiw 
that  the  electric  condition  of  the  air  has  ranch 
to  do  with  the  production  of  ft  elass  of  f<>gs^  the 
origin  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  adif- 
fertjnce  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  aod 
that  of  the  moist  surface  of  the  earth.  The  op> 
positc  electrical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere he  regards  as  favoring  the  transfer  of 
aqueous  particles  f^om  one  to  the  otlier;  and 
when  the  difforenteleotrical  atatea  are  vezy  d»> 
eided,  the  Tapors  rising  from  the  snrfiwo  yaa^ 
he  hurrie<l  upward  with  increased  force.  Thus 
vapors  may  be  raised  into  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  be  hroagfat  down  to  th* 
surface  of  other  parts  of  tho  world,  wbcro  their 
appearance  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
usual  cause  of  fogs.  IL  Peltier  diatiiigaldMa 
fogs  which  have  been  produoe<l  by  negative 
and  those  by  pontive  electricitv ;  tho  earth  ii>- 
self  being  negative,  the  vapors  that  arise  assume 
the  same  condition ;  hot  the  particles  charged 
with  this  electricity  are  repell»d,  and  the  strata 
near  the  surface  are  positive  by  induction.  The 
▼iewB  of  M.  Peltier  have  been  reoeived  as  prop- 
er flnbjeets  of  speenlation,  wfthont  the  eoaehi* 
Bions  1)0  draws  being  regarded  as  established.— 
Fogs  which  appear  suddenly  without  any 
parent  eaoae  of  diflbrenee  or  temperature  or  it 
being  swept  in  hy  winds,  and  extend  at  once  to 
great  heights,  are  referred  by  Sir  John  Ui  rachel 
to  a  fall  of  temperature  of  a  ma^  of  air,  noilqr 
radiation,  contact  of  a  cold  body,  or  inixtnro 
with  colder  air,  "but  by  tlie  simple  effect  of  its 
own  expansion.  This  may  take  place  in  two 
ways,  viz, :  1,  by  a  rapid  and  considerAl>le  re- 
lief  of  barometric  pressure  fh)m  above;  or,  J, 
by  its  own  ascent  into  a  higher  region  of  the 
atmosphere."  Such  fogs,  which  disappear  when 
the  atmospherle  eqnlnbrlom  is  rsetored,  ars  of 
the  eamo  nature  as  the  cinnd  produced  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump  by  a  rapid  parn.d  ex- 
pansion of  the  dr.  flor  these  fHr  John  lierschel 
proposes  the  name  of  barometric  fogs. — It  is  a 
question  with  meteorologists  whether  the  par-  ■ 
ndes  of  fog  vapor  are  hollow  or  solid  globule^ 
or  ft  mixture  of  both.  Do  Saussure  tlionght  he 
had  detected  the  hoUow  vesicles  in  the  dooda 
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upon  the  Alps ;  nnd  KratzensteiD  affirms  that  by 
examining  with  a  microscope  the  vapor  riting 
in  tlie  snnligbt  fh>m  the  sorface  of  hot  water, 
b©  eonld  recognize  the  beaotiful  colored  raya, 
fii.cli  ri .  in'  >li  \  eloped  at  the  highest  point  of  tho 
common  soap  babbie,  M  it  flMto  in  the  rays  of 
fbe  «im,  ana  wMdi  would  not  appaur  ff  the 
spheres  ^rerc  drops.  He  nrptic?,  moreover,  that 
if  the  g:lobvile9  were  solid  dro]i?,  rainbows  would 
occiiwionally  be  teen  wlien  tbo  sun  and  cloud 
were  in  favorable  positions  relatively  to  the  ob- 
wrver  for  their  development ;  but  tfiis  never 
occnrs.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  John  Herschel 
states,  that  on  descending  under  a  foil  moon  a 
few  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  mist  collected 
in  a  volley,  a  lunar  rainbow  la  fireqaent^  seen ; 
tiiat  tlie  ilDeal  be  ever  law,  wbleh  was  on  Nov. 
12,  1  '^i!^,  *'  was  forinod  Iti  a  dense  fop,  ovidcritly 
cluso  at  hand,  and  when  not  a  drop  of  actual 
X«in  was  falling.  On  thb  occasion  the  exterior 
or  Moondary  bow  was  seen."— A  thick  state  of 
tilie  lUraoBi^ere  rewmbling  fog,  except  that  it  is 
not  accompntiif('!  \v'.-]i  aqueous  vaoors,  is  often 
Been,  someiimes  ob«:urir!g  tho  licaveua  for 
weeks  together,  to  whicli  the  name  of  dry  tog 
has  been  given.  In  north  Germany  it  was  long 
observed  to  recnr  periodically  before  its  course 
was  traced  to  tho  great  burnings  of  jioat  K'ds, 
which  for  agricultural  purposes  are  carried  on 
over  a  lai«e  extent  of  oonntry,  filling  the  atmo- 
sphere of  atstant  rcp'Toris,  in  the  «Tirection  toward 
which  the  prevailing  winds  blow,  with  tho 
smoky  haze.  The  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land has  many  timca  been  covered  with  the 
tame  haze,  the  cause  of  whldi  hat  heed  attHb< 
nted  to  extensive  fires  ppreftdiii<;  through  the 
forests  of  Maine  or  of  tlio  provinces  to  tho  east- 
ward. An  extraordinary  dry  fog  is  recorded  to 
Inve  covered  tho  whole  of  £nrope  in  178A  for 
nearly  two  months,  which  was  remarkable  Ibr 
its  acrid  odor,  and  the  blue  color  it  imparted  to 
objects.  This  was  a  season  of  terrible  volcanic 
•npliOBSand  earthquake  convulsions  in  south- 
em  lUJy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  tbo  fog 
was  no  doubt  the  floe  volcanic  ashes  with  whkm 
tlie  whole  atmosphere  was  filled. 

i'OGARASSY,  Janos,  a  Hungarian  jurist, 
granimnrian,  and  lexicographer,  born  in  KAs- 
mnrk  in  1801.  Tie  studied  at  Suros-Patak,  was 
aduiittcd  to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  held  several 
offices  before,  during,  and  after  the  revolution 
of  1B48-'9.  Ue  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
udicial  maoaals,  bat  Is  dlstlogntabed  cihielly  Ihr 
lis  linguistic  cniitribittinn^  to  ITnnparinn  litera- 
ture, of  whicb  liis  A  itiijgyar  nyelt  utUeme 
("S[)irit  of  the  Hungarian  Luigaagi^*'  Fectl^ 
2ftl5)  vi  tlte  most  important. 

F060IA«  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Gapitanata,  in  the  plain  of  Apniia 
(La  Puglia),  76  m.  N.  £.  of  Naples;  pop.  24,058. 
It  is  well  built,  with  wide  dean  streets,  hand- 
aome  houses  and  aatewami  but  no  walls.  It 
.  has  abontSO  dinrcneB^  and  a  oathednd  original- 
ly Gotliio,  but  rebuilt  in  a  different  style  nf  cr 
its  partial  destruction  by  an  earthquake  in  1731. 
Xbamaiii  atrailiiiid]NiUiei4iMMiiM  mtao 


mined  by  capacious  vaults  called /«mm,  in  which 
quantities  or  grain  are  stored  from  year  to  year. 
There  nrc  many  schools,  including  owa  of  agri- 
culture and  u  seminary  for  girls,  llio  city  is 
surrounded  by  fine  plantations  and  vineyards, 
but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Foggia  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  peopled  from  the  ancient  Ar|u  or 
Arsryrippa,  4  m.  distant,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
Rtili  visible.  It  wa^^  "H  '  i  f  rhe  fiaVQtite  Mli- 
dences  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 

FOIL  (Lat.>Uwgk  a  leaO,  the  bright,  highly 
colored  metallic  leaf,  used  by  jewellers  for  in- 
creasing the  brilliancy  of  pastes  and  inferior 
stones.  It  is  made  of  sheet  copper  covered 
with  another  of  silver,  aod  rolled  or  hammered 
thhi.  The  silver  ride  is  then  homished  or  var- 
nished ;  and  it  is  either  so  used  or  is  coated  with 
transparent  colors  mixed  with  i«ingla»a  size. 
Thin  sheet  copper  may  also  be  prepared  by 
heating  it  between  two  iron  plates  and  then  boil- 
ing it  m  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  tartar  and 
eult.  By  jiroper  care  in  the  duration  of  the 
heating  and  boiling,  the  copper  may  be  made 
to  assume  a  white  appearance,  whidi  may  be 
rendered  very  brilliant  by  polishing  with  whit- 
ing upon  ft  vervbrnoolh  copper  plate.  (For  tin 
foil,  see  Tix.) 

FOIX,  the  capital  of  the  French  department 
of  ArMge,  and  of  an  arrondlMsment  m  ita  own 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ari<Ege  at 
its  junction  with  the  Arget,  in  n  narrow  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  PjT^n^ee,  404  m.  from  Purisi 
pop.  of  the  arrondinement  in  1856,  84,733,  and 
ofthetown<iSlS.  It  haaconsideraHe  trade  and 
various  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which  is 
iron.  It  was  fuunded  probably  about  the  2d  cen« 
tury,  and  in  the  11  th  century  be^me  the  capital 
of  a  conn  ty  of  the  ssme  name,  and  was  a  atroog^ 
hold  of  iniportance. 

FOIX,  CorNTS  DK,  a  French  family  who  rank- 
ed umuug  the  most  powerful  in  southern  France, 
and  figured  conspicuously  in  history  from  the 
11th  to  the  15ih  century. — lUTitoxo  Boobb 
reigned  from  1188  to  1SS3.  He  engaged  In  the 
8d  crusade  am*  i  c  tl  r  f  >llowprs  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  difttinguishcd  himself  by  his  brave- 
ry at  the  taking  of  Acre.  After  his  return  to 
Franco,  he  sided  with  the  count  of  Toulouse 
nnd  the  Alhigenses  against  the  crusading  forces 
led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  contributed 
to  tbo  raising  of  the  siege  of  Tuoloose,  daring 
which  Vontfort  was  killed. — His  ion,  Boon 
Beti'-akh  1!  ,  styled  the  Great,  who  sncceed- 
cd  huti  III  1223,  followed  his  example,  but  in 
1229  was  forced  into  submisMion  to  the  king 
and  the  piipe. — Roosn  BsBHAan  IJI.  (1265- 
1802)  gained  considerable  ref»atail<«D  as  a  troa-. 
hadour,  but  wiis  unsuccessful  in  his  wars  with 
the  kiugs  of  France  oiid  Arogon  ;  he  w  as  sev- 
eral times  imprisoned. — Gastox  II.  (1329-1843) 
did  good  servioe  to  Philip  VI.  ot  France  la 
his  war  with  the  English,  and  assisted  AUbnso 
X[.  of  Ca''tile  against  the  Moors. — (Iasto.n  III., 
s<tn  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  h\i  fattier  in 
1848)  wlMfc  onl^  »  yem  old.  Ha  waa  called 
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of  ft  sun  ho  boro  on  lii'^  r^rtitrl-.enn.  Tic  .'-Ig- 
mUizt'd  liimsdl"  against  ih^j  EugU.-?!!  iii  <jL.itjuiio 
and  Languedoc,  and  in  1350  was  iiiiprisoDod  for 
ft  while  tt  Parif^  iac  oomplicttjr  iu  tiie  iatrigaea 
of  OluHrlM  tiie  Bid  of  Havam,  hUi  lirotliep-iii- 
law.  On  his  release  ho  fonght  bravely  in  the 
rooks  of  the  Teutooto  knights  against  tlicPrus- 
Biaos.  RetoroiDg  to  Frmice  in  1358,  be  coa- 
tribated  to  the  de£Mt  «ad  deatruction  of  tho 
rebellions  Jacqaeriei,  who  mm  besieging  fb» 
royal  chatem]  at  Meaax.  In  1362,  by  liis  victory 
atLauooo  over  the  count  d'Armagiiac,  hesooured 
Sir  himself  poaacsrion  of  B^arn ;  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  nis  court  at  Orthez  and  afterward 
at  Pan  was  greatly  admired  by  the  chronicler 
IVoissart.  In  1380  ho  waa  appointed  ^vcrnor 
of  Laogu«doa  by  Charles  but  his  dignitj 
vat  oon  tested  by  the  doke  <tf  Benj,  whom  ho 
dofcatod  at  Revel.  In  1382.  isttspceting  his  son 
of  an  alleinpt  to  poisjon  him,  he  bad  fiiin  cast 
into  prison,  where  the  boy  is  said  to  have  died 
of  slarTatioD.  Gaston  Phibiis  was  a  famotw 
hnntWHUi,  and  as  an  avMenoe  of  his  knowledm 
left  a  boolc  entitled  Mlroir  d«  Phihut,  ai- 
duiefade  laehttine  dt^  battn  mumigct et  dtsoy- 
aeaux  deproic  (Paris,  foL,  1607). 

fOKSUANY,  a  frontier  town  of  MoldaTin 
■nd  Wallaehia,  fenropean  Tnrkojr,  M  m.  H.  E. 
of  nui  harcst,  divided  by  the  river  Milkov  into 
3  parts ;  ^p.  varionsly  etitimated  from  <i,000  to 
20,000.  Tito  smaller  part  belonn  to  Muldaviiu 
The  best  Moldavian  wioa  is  nroauced  in  its  vi- 
einlty.  A  congress  between  Koasian  and  Turk- 
ish dii)lt)matisti!  was  hold  tliero  in  1772.  The 
larger  part  belongs  to  Wallaehia.  Here  the 
Greek  Hetairisis  wen  dafealed  bf  the  TttrkS) 
June  1,1821. 

FOLOVAU  DUNA.  acity  of  IInnsnrv,in  the 
county  uf  Tulna,  un  the  ri;^lit  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube; pop. abool  12,000.  Commandiog  thecoma 
nnniMtioa  betwnen  the  upper  and  lower  Dan- 
nbe,  it  is  a  place  of  strategetioal  importanco.  Tlie 
surrounding  distriot  is  fertile,  producing  grains 
and  wine.  The  ohiof  ooooptlkii  of  the  ialnbi- 
tanta  is  ttrionlunv. 

FOLEY,  JoRir  Hnmr,  A.  R.  an  Triah 
BCuIptor,  born  in  Dublin,  May  24,  1818.  Alan 
early  age  he  entered  tlio  drawing  and  niodolliug 
wdtool^  of  tlie  royal  Dublin  loeusty,  and  in  18&i 
went  to  London  and  bettme  n  student  at  tlte 
royal  academy.  Tn  1889  be  flrst  ^>p«tred  as 
an  oxliiliitor  there,  and  his  models  of  "  Inno- 
oencii"  and  tliu  "Deatii  of  Abel"  were  admired. 
The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works 
are:  "Ino  and  tlie  Infant  Barch!;^"  fl840), 
"lyear  nnd  Cordelifi"  and  tho  "  Death  ni  Lear" 
(1841),  Veimsre>ouingi£nea8"'  (1842),  "Pros- 
pero  reLitiug  lib  Adventures  to  Miranda" 
he.  His  Btatnb  of  Selden  was  plaeed  tn  die 
tinw  pnlaco  of  Weytmlnetor  in  1865  near  that 
ot  Ila  imden,  ajnsiileml  his  masterpiece. 

FUlJGNO  (anc  Fulginia  or  Fulginium),  a 
walled  oity  of  the  Pnpal  States,  in  a  beautiful 
VttUflj  of  Uie  Apennines,  20  m. 8. E. «f  Perugia; 
pup.  15^400^  Itialuige^  bol  poorfy  built.  la 


1881->*S  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  earthqoafcaiu 

Tho  celebrated  picture  of  Raphael,  hi  MadmUM 
di  Foligno,  U>ok  its  uaine  from  this  place. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  market  town,  seaport,  and 
parish  of  Eogiand,  co.  of  Kent,  built  parti/  on 
tho  level  enore  and  partly  on  a  disT  on  tiio 
straits  of  Dover,  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Dover,  and  88 
m.  6.  £.  of  London  by  tho  S.  £.  railway ;  pop. 
in  1861,  6,720.  It  was  ancientlr  a  place  of  im- 
portanoe,  and  atiU  has  tracea  of  Bomaa  works 
of  defonoe.  In  the  18th  oentwy  It  vae  tho 
seat  of  cxtensiso  fisheries,  and  drew  still 
greater  wealth  from  various  branches  of  tho 
smuggling  trade,  on  the  suppression  of  which  it 
fell  into  decay.  Since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, however,  which  connects  at  this  port 
with  a  lino  of  eteam  packets  for  liouldgno,  it 
has  recovered  its  proeperitj.  The  harbor  lias 
heen  improTed,  a  fine  pier  has  been  bnilt,  a 
custom  house  cstablishe«l,  l1f^v  v,  ?'. rehouses  and 
hotels  have  been  erected,  uud  tLreets  upened. 
It  is  said  that  tho  town  formerly  cont-ained  5 
ohorcbes,  4  of  which  were  aw^t  awa/  bjr  the 
iea.  There  are  now  i,  one  of  whieh  was  built 
in  1860,  while  the  other  is  acmciform  strnct-ro 
of  eorlv  date.  An  old  eastlo,  founded  by  tiie 
Saxon  kings  of  Kent  and  rebuilt  by  tho  Nor- 
]nan%  haa  been  ahnoet  totally  deatngr^l,  to- 
gether whh  the  height  on  wUeh  It  was  erected, 
by  tho  gradual  encroacbment  of  the  sea.  Har- 
vey, tlie  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  was  bom  here.  Folkaetoiie  is  n  enb-port 
of  the  cinauo  port  of  Dover. 

FOLLEN,  Auocst,  afterward  Adolf  Lud- 
WIQ,  a  (iernian  poet,  born  in  Giessen,  ITeMO- 
Cas»el,  Jan.  21, 17^4,  died  in  Bern,  Switzttrland. 
Dea  26,  1856.  After  studying  philology  and 
theolojry  in  his  native  town,  hf»  served  in  the 
campaign  of  1814  against  iVuiice.  On  his  re- 
turn he  studied  law  for  2  years  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1817  benn  to  edit  the  AUgemsitu  Zeitung  at  £1- 
berfUd,  in  1819  waa  Involved  In  noHtiMl  at- 
tempts for  which  he  wa.s  imprisonea  8  years  in 
Berlm,  and  went  thence  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  taught  the  Gennan  language  and  literature 
at  Aarsa,  and  anbseqnenUy  beoame  a  eitiian 
of  ZQrldi  and  member  of  the  chief  oonndl.  Li 
1847  be  purcliaaed  the  CAstle  of  Liebenfela  Ia 
Thurgau,  wheii(«  in  1854  ho  reinove<l  to  Bern, 
lie  translated  the  Homeric  hymns  (in  connco- 
tion  with  K.  Schwenck,  Giessen,  1814),  and  a 
volume  of  old  Latin  ecclesiastical  hymns  (Elber- 
fehl,  1^  '.;?).  His  oilier  principal  [truduccionsare 
fi  romance  of  chivalry  and  magio,  MaUgya  und 
Virian;  adaptations  of  Triatan  und  laoldey  and 
of  the  fir.st  part  of  tho  Xihehuifffitllid ;  Freie 
.Stimmcn/i  iscfur  Jiujcnd  (Jena,  1 81 'J);  Bihler- 
iiidl  deutttcher  JJichtmig  {W'mXcTiUtw,  1827);  6 
soonata  entitled  An  die  g^htm  IfkhU-  WAtk4h 
rM0  (Beidetberg,  ie46X  dfreeted  agiiaat  tho 
critical  tendencies  of  Rnge ;  nnd  a  roauuitloojna^ 
Tristans  Eltern  (Giessen,  1814). 

FOLLEN,  Chablks,  an  Ameriean  dei^gTraaii, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Roinnid  in 
HMW-Sinutadt,  Sent  4,  1796,  peridied  la 
tfM  eodhgnliiua  of  the  ateaoNr  LexiiigtiMi  tat 
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Long  Island  Boond,  Jan.  13, 1840.  Ho  waa  ed- 
ucated at  Oieaaen.  In  the  war  agahisfc  Rmdw 

lio  enlisted  in  a  corjjs  of  riflemen,  bnt  was  pro- 
vented  by  illnesa  from  seeing  much  active  »er- 
Tioo.    Alter  the  carnpaipi  lie  returned  to  the 
nniversitx  at  Gieaseo.  where  he  aoon  became 
diattngnisbed  for  bla  liberal  MStiinenta,  and  at- 
tachea  hifn^plf  to  a  union,  or  Bitnehenteha/L 
which  fell  undar  suspicion  as  aiming  at  political 
revolution,  and  Follen  was  especially  obnoxioua 
for  his  xeal  and  activity  both  in  rahUo  nd  pri- 
▼ttft.  H« wrote ad«lbDoe<tft]MAawAM«!i4/^ 
and  many  patriotic  songs,  which,  with  others  by 
liia  brother  Aagast,  were  pahlished  at  Jena  in 
181^;  and  he  was  one  of  tlie  aothoi^  though 
k  wm  not  known  at  tbe  tim«^  of  the  oelabnted 
Orent  flong,"  whf  eh  was  ootuddered  aedlUowi. 
In  1 R1  s  hi  r<  c,  :vi  1  hIs  dogroc  8s  doctor of  civil 
an  ]  rcclesiastical  law  from  the  university  at 
Gle-^n,  where  he  remained  as  a  lecturer  on 
jurispmdenco.   Though  at  this  time  only  38 
years  of  age,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  com- 
munities of  towns  and  villages  cf  tin  [  i  )viri(  e 
of  Hesse  to  act  as  their  counsellor  agaiust  the 
■onemmeot,  wbfcA  had  passed  a  law  establish- 
inp  :i  roniTnisfiion  to  collect  the  debts  of  the 
coinuiuniues  incurred  during  the  late  war,  A 
rerooustranco  had  been  made  against  this  op- 
pressive law,  but  the  government  declared  the 
mton  seditioas,  and  threatened  to  deprtve  any 
connpcUor  of  his  office  who  should  appear  on  its 
behalf.    F(dlen,  ueverthel&s«,  readily  undertook 
the  cause,  and  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  the 
Tigfata  of  tbe  (Munmniutiai  were  aet  forth  with 
gnat  skin  and  abllitj.  Thtt  waa  fanmedtately 
presoiitcJ  to  the  grand  duke,  and  also  distrib- 
ut<Ki  ainuiig  the  people.   The  law  was  ovuat  u- 
ally  repealed,  mit  fontn*a  prospects  for  the 
future  in  his  own  jnroTince  were  utterly  rained. 
He  then  went  to  Jena  to  lecture  at  the  vnf  v«r> 
Bity.    A  few  months  after  his  arrival.  Kotzebue, 
who  was  an  object  of  tho  hatrtni  aud  tlie  con- 
tempt  of  the  liberal  party,  was  aasassinated  by 
ayonng  enthusiast  named  Sand.   Follen  was 
accu5e<l  of  being  an  accomplice,  and  twice  ar- 
retted, but  after  a  rigid  examination  was  honor- 
ably acquitted.   Al^at  the  same  time  ha  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  beinir  tbe  antbor  of  the 
"Great  Sonfr,"  but  no  evidence  wa«  found 
against  him.    He  continued  however  to  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  government,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  oontinne  bit  Jectur«a  at  Jeoa.  Ue 
retomed  to  Oiesaen^  hot  learning  that  be  was 
again  to  he  pnt  nndcr  arrest,  he  fled  to  Paris. 
Aom  Paris  ne  went  to  Switzerland,  and  wjis 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  history  in  the 
oantnnal  acbod  of  the  Oneona,  at  Char.  Uii 
leotaree  gave  offen(^  for  their  Unitarian  tend- 
ency. t«  some  of  the  Calviniatlc  ministers  of 
tbe  (li-.trict;  and  att«r  seeking  in  vain  for  tlte 
pri\  ]   (  of  defending  the  prindplee  be  bad  ad- 
vanced before  the  evangelical  svnod  of  the  can- 
ton, he  asked  a  di^missiu  from  the  professorship. 
It  was  granted,  but  a  testimony  given  to  his 
ability,  learning,  and  worth.   The  university  at 
Bead;  jtfMtt  ■ppouied  Ub  iMtuervpim  kw  and 


metanhysics.  While  at  Chur  and  Basel  a  ^ 
tnana  was  made  by  the  allied  powers  for  tab 

snrrcndor  as  a  revolutionist.  It  w:is  twice  re- 
fused, but  on  its  renewal  a  third  time,  with  a 
declaration  that  the  good  understanding  between 
the  governments  would  be  destroved  ii  it  were 
not  compUed  witb.  Basel  yidded,  and  a  ree* 
olntion  was  pfi«?ff!  for  tlio  arrest  of  Follen. 
Ho  escaped  from  tlio  city,  concealed  by  a  friend 
in  the  boot  of  a  chaise,  and  soon  after  sailed 
from  Havre  to  the  United  Statea.  In  Jan. 
18i6,  be  antred  at  New  York,  and  in  tbe 
autumn  of  that  year  received  the  appointment 
of  teacher  of  the  German  language  at  Harvard 
college.  In  1828  he  waa  appointed  tcadier  of 
eoolesisstical  liistorr  and  atbica  in  tbe  divinity 
aehool,  having  In  tbe  mean  time  been  admitted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mitii-try  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  German 
literature  at  Harvard,  which  positioa  be  hM. 
for  6  years.  He  was  afterward  the  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  society  in  New  York,  and  in  East 
Ivexihgton,  MasiL,  and  was  settled  over  tlie  l:<tr 
ter,  when  on  Jon.  18,  1840,  he  was  a  j>assen- 
ger  in  the  steamboat  Ijexiogton  which  was  burnt 
in  Long  Islnnt!  -ciund,  and  was  one  of  tlie  vic- 
tims of  that  terrible  catastrophe.  While  in 
Cambridge  Dr.  Follen  published  a  German 
grammar  and  reader;  he  waa  a  fkrequent  con- 
trlbotor  to  tbe  review^  and  oceasionolty  gave 
courses  of  lectures  upon  various  subjects.  His 
sermons  and  lectures,  and  a  sketch  of  a  work 
on  psychology  which  he  never  flnislied,  with  a 
memoir  of  hia  life  by  Mrs.  Follen,  have  been 
puUiifaed  in  5  voIsl  (Boaton,  1 841 ).  During  hie 
life  in  the  United  Htatcs  ho  wits  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  muvement — Eliza 
Lsa,  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  iSamuel 
and  Sarah  Oabot,  bom  in  fioeton,  Aog.  16, 1707, 
was  married  to  Dr.  Fonen  in  1898.  In  the  win- 
tor  of  1827- S  she  published  "  Seleotions  from 
F6n61on,"  and  the  "Well  Spent  Honr."  In 
1829  she  edited  the  "Obrlstlan  Teacher's  Han* 
naL**  Daring  tlie  next  6  years  she  published  sev- 
eral little  books  fbr  children.  In  188S  she 
wrote  "The  Sceptic  "  for  the  "  Sunday  Library." 
In  the  winter  of  l836-'9  she  published  Mar- 
lied  LUb^**  "Little  Songs,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems;  and  In  1841  the  inennjir  of  Dr.  Follen, 
as  the  firrt  vohiino  of  his  collecte<l  works. 
From  1H4.3  to  18.50  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Child's  Friend." and  in  1857 publUhed  "Twi- 
light Storiea.'^  Site  has  now  (1809)  in  prese  a 
"Second  Sfrics  of  Lhtle  Soafs^^aiul  aconpl^ 
lation  of  "  Home  Dramas.'* 

FONBLANQUE,  Albawt  W.,  an  English 
antbor  and  journaliat,  son  of  John  do  Grenier 
FimUanoue,  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  bom  in 
1797.  He  studied  for  some  time  in  the  cham- 
bers of  Chitty,  tlto  famous  6[>ec!al  (deader,  with 
tbe  design  of  being  called  to  tliO  English  bar ; 
but  finding  that  literatnre,  emecial^  politicai 
literature,  was  more  eaired  to  file  taste  than  tbe 
dry  study  of  the  law,  bo  beenmo  a  journalist, 
and  as  Uie  auooessur  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  edi- 
tBiial  diair  af  tba  **LaBdoa  BanlMr,"  aooA. 
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aoquired  distinction  as  oue  of  tho  ablest  pollti- 
ttl  writers  of  his  time.  Hunt  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, alluding  to  his  retireoMat  from  the  ^Ex* 
aminer"  in  1820,  says:  had  an  editorial  sao- 
cessor,  Mr.  Fonblanqae,  who  bad  all  the  wit  f  r 
which  I  toiled,  without  making  any  pretensions 
to  ft.  He  waa,  Indeed,  the  gennine  auooewor) 
not  of  mo,  bi;t the  Swifts  and  Addtsons  them- 
selves; protusc  of  wit  even  beyond  Uiem,  and 
superior  in  political  knowledge."  In  the  "  Noc- 
tes  Arabrosianae''  for  Oct.  1832,  Lord  Jeffrey 
is  made  to  say  of  Fonblanquo :  **  I  admit  he  fe 
a  very  able  fellow,  and  much  rcgr>  t  T  lid  not 
find  him  out  a  few  years  ago,  to  nail  him  to  the 
■  Edinburgh  RerieiTf*  irhere  be  would  bave 
been  more  ti-t  ful  than  even  Tom  Macauln}-,  I 
suspect.  Uc  too  \>i  a  gentleman,  and,  therefore, 
however  he  may  foam  away  Just  now,  I  donH 
despair  of  seeing  liim  "wear  round  on  a  seat  at 
the  board  of  control,  or  the  like,  some  pretty 
morning."  In  1837  Fonblanque  published  in 
8  vols.  *'£B|^aad  aoder  Seven  Administr«k* 
ilraa,**  a  leleelion  of  his  effitorial  attSeles  in 
tlio  '•'Examiner.'"  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
botfd  of  trade,  which  otTiou  ho  siill  holds,  hav- 
ing in  184S  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Ex- 
aminer" to  Mr.  John  Forster. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  an  E.  oo.  of  Wisconsin, 
situated  at  the  8.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago; 
area,  754  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1865,  24,784  It  la 
drained  by  Fond  du  Lao  river,  and  by  the 
sources  of  Red  and  Milwaukee  rivers.  A  steep 
ledge  of  limestone,  running  from  N.  S.  to  8. 
W.,  divides  the  county  uitn  two  unequal  pr^r 
tions,  the  easternmost  ot  which  is  heaviiy 
timbered,  while  the  other  contains  extensive 
prairies.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  generally 
fertile.  Grain,  pork,  and  butter  are  the  staples, 
and  the  productions  in  1860  am  Hiiit«  1  U)  1 1  G,- 
718  busheU  of  wheat,  74,361  of  Indian  corn, 
101,886  of  oats,  and  1,S47,479  Iba.  of  butter. 
Tlicro  were  2  newspaper  offirc-,  17  cliarchcs, 
and  2,8-44  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
ciuiiity  was  first  settled  in  1835,  since  which 
time  it3  growth  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. — 
Fond  du  Lao,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun- 
ty, a  township  and  city,  at  the  S.  lh  I  tf 
Winnebago  lake,  72  m.  K.  K.  W.  from  Mii- 
vraokee,  and  M  m.  N.  E.  tnm  Madison ;  pop. 
of  tho  township  in  1855,  5,088;  of  the  city 
proper,  4,230;  in  ldu9,  about  8,000.  It  has 
grown  iqp  almost  wholly  since  1845,  although 
th<»rr>  was  a  trading  post  hero  at  an  early  fhite. 
The  town  occupies  a  jdeasantly  woodeti  blope 
reaching  toward  tho  hike,  and  contains  8 
obnrcb««|  2  newspaper  and  one  Job  priotiog 
ofHoe,  10  ateam  aaw  mUli,  9  steam  floartngnnlls 
and  5  water  mills  in  tho  iminc  li  iti-  vicinity,  1 
steam  woollen  factory,  and  70  or  BO  stores. 
It  has  a  great  number  of  Artesian  wells, 
of  depths  varying  from  ftO  tn  vkj  feet.  Tht» 
Chicago,  St  Paul,  and  Fund  du  Lac,  and  the 
H'dwaukee  and  Foud  du  Lac  air  line  railroads 
eonoect  it  with  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  state,  and  ataanboata  plj  between  it  and 


tho  month  of  Fox  river,  thus  pkcing  it  in  com- 
munication witli  the  great  boat  channel  between 
Lake  Miohioan  and  the  ICiaaiaaippi  river.  Sinoa 
the  completion  of  the  **Foiz  river  improvement* 
^  <  .irr  dial  led  to  paas  from  Lake  Michigan 
up  Green  bay  and  Fox  river  (which  floimthro^^ 
lake  Winnebago)  to  a  canal  li  m,  long  oeBnac4> 
ing  that  stream  with  the  Mississippi. 

FONK,  Peter  Antok,  a  Cologne  merchant, 
bom  at  G  near  Cleves,  in  1781,  died  there, 
Au^.  9,  1832.  He  was  involved  in  a  criminal 
tnai  which  created  at  the  Ume  much  ecnsation 
in  Germany.  Ho  was  associated  in  the  brandy 
and  liqaor  bosineas  with  an  apotbecatj  <i 
Orefeld,  wlio  aent  an  agent  to  Oologne  for  Iba 
purpose  of  investigaUng  the  accounts  of  his 
partner.  This  agent,  named  Conen,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  discovered  considerable  fraods  in 
Fonk's  transactions,  KiitMpnly  nnd  mTSterionsly 
disiippcared  on  the  night  ot  Nuv.  1',  ISIO.  Funk 
was  indicted  for  having  murdered  him,  assisted 
by  his  cooper,  Hamacber.  The  latter  ooofeewd 
the  pruilt,  but  afterward  withdrew  hie  evideoee. 
Tho  tri:il  wji-^  t:  :i.n-ferred  to  Treves,  in  ord^r  to 
avoid  tho  intlueuce  which  was  brought  to  l>ear 
upon  it  in  Cologne,  where  FooVa  mend«  held 
a  high  p<i^irinn  Hamacher  was  sentenced  to 
16  years'  hard  labor  (Oct.  31,  1820),  and  Funk, 
after  having  escaped  conviction  in  several  triA 
whksh  took  plaoe  in  connection  with  the  ca»e, 
waa  atlenstn  Ibnod  guilty  of  morder  by  7  jury- 
men out  of  12  (June  9,  1822),  and  sentenct-d  to 
death.  His  appeal  against  the  verdict  was  re- 
jected by  the  supreme  ooort  of  Berlin,  but  be 
wn-;  pardoned  by  the  kinf»  (Aug.  20, 1827) ;  and 
by  a  royal  order,  dated  Oct.  9,  be  was  even  re- 
leased from  the  payment  of  ooata,wldidh  anoeed* 
ed  $80,000.  The  pardon  waa  granted  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  of  murder  nad  not  been 
clearly  Ci^tablished. — The  name  of  Peter  FunV, 
applied  to  fraudulent  traders  in  America,  hae 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlua  nier- 
ohant. 

FOlfT,  or  FoTJirr  (Fr.  /onte,  from  j'ondre^  to 
melt  or  cast),  in  printing,  an  ateortmentof  tjpea 
of  one  size,  in  which  there  is  a  due  pntportion 
of  all  the  requisite  letters  and  characters.  The 
quantity  of  a  font  is  indefinite  ;  it  may  consist  of 
but  a  few  sets  of  charaoten^  as  of  large  wood 
type  or  fancy  type  fleldom  nsed,  or  «a  many 
thousand  puunda  for  the  printing  of  booka  or 
newspH|)er9. 

FONT  Al  N"E,  Jeax  de  ti.  Bee  La  FosTAnsa. 

FOXTAINEBLEAr.  a  town  of  France,  d,- 
partmcnt  of  Seine-et-Marne,  o5  m.  S.  S.  E.  fram 
Paris,  on  the  S.  E.  railway,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  pop.  in 
1856,  8,27S.  It  has  a  college,  a  public  librarr, 
5  handsoriH'  1  arm.  f  i;  c  ivnlry  and  infantry, 
a  hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria,  an 
asjrlom  Ibr  girls  established  by  Mme.  dc  Moo- 
ti'~l^jsn,  nn  obelisk  erected  on  the  mirrii?* 
of  lyouiii  XVI.  with  Murie  Autoiuette,  and  the 
old  residence  of  Gabriello  d^Estrves.  It^  mnoo- 
£ictures  of  porcelfun  and  earthenware  have 
aome  reputation;  and  the  ddioiooa  gnpm 
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gatheml  in  the  vicinity,  eipeeUHy  at  Tomery, 
nnd  celebrated  nnder  the  name  ol  cha*»eln»  de 
J'oii  taiiitbleau^  are  in  the  season  the  object  of 
a  brislc  and  profitable  trade.  But  the  town 
owes  its  celebrity  to  its  obatMO,  a  maffnifloent 
pile  of  Tarfann  nnds  of  aroblteotan^  wbidi  has 
been  the  residence  <  f  m  vml  monarch8,and  is  a 
lavorita  sammer  report  of  NapoleoD  IIL  This 
AatiWMi,  originally  founded  by  Robert  tha  Pkns 
toward  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  was  re- 
built by  Louis  VII.  in  the  12th,  and  embellished 
by  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  and  others. 
IVancis  I.  bad  it  entirely  renovated  and  en 
larged  by  artists  brought  fix>m  Italy,  Rosso, 
Priraaticcio,  Niccolo  dell' Abbiitc,  Leonardo  da 
Yind,  Andrea  del  Sarto^  and  Benvenuto  CSel- 
UdI,  who  ornaneotod  it  with  th^  worica,  im- 
portant  remains  of  w]iir)i  ir.?.y  still  bo  <^ocn.  It 
was  eobseqiiently  improved  by  Ilonry  iV  .  and 
aU  his  successors  to  Napoleon  L,  wlio  spent  liero 
no  les6  than  6,000,000  francs  in  1812  and  1813. 
Tx)nb  Philippe  in  his  turn  put  It  in  splendid  order 
from  1837  tolS40,  and  >'aiM>leon  IIL  has  not 
neglected  it.  Altboogh  there  ia  little  harmonjr 
among  its  parts,  bdng  in  iwt  rather  a  odlleotion 
of  palaces  of  different  epochs  and  styles  tliau 
a  single  edifice,  it  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur 
and  nu^esty,  while  its  ornaments,  piotares,  and 
Btatnnry  arc  of  the  h-L'!)'""*^  excellence.  Its 
library  \i  invaluable,  ultiiuugh  not  very  large. 
Ita  parks  and  gardens  are  worthy  of  the  build- 
ing. Tbia  ohateaa  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
historloil  vrents.  Pliilip  IV.,  Henry  IIL,  and 
Louis  XIII.  vivvQ  l  yrn  in  it.  Christina  of 
Sweden  inhabited  it  during  her  sojourn  in 
Wance;  and  it  was  here,  in  the  aaUrie  tU$ 
eerfa,  that  in  1657  her  favorite  Honaldeschi 
wait  put  to  death  by  Santinelli.  Here  an  alliance 
with  Sweden  was  signed  in  1661,  and  in  1685 
I/mis  XIV.  signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kontes.  Pope  Pius  VH.  was  confined  witliin  ita 
walls  for  IS  months  (1812-'i::!) ;  and  Napoleon, 
who  had  signed  here  bis  abdication,  Apiil  IL 
1814,  hade  firewell  on  tha  SOth  to  his  old  guara 
•t  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace  known 
as  la  four  du  ehetal  blanc. — The  forest  of  Fon- 
t;<i;,  I  lean  (area  84,200  acres),  which  was  origi- 
nally called  forest  of  lJi<^re  or  Biivre  {Si/fra 
JBirria),  is  as  fine  as  any  in  France.  Its  varied 
and  pUtnre^^ine  scenery  U  liiglily  appreciated 
by  travellers  and  landscape  paintera^  while  iiB 
quarries  avppljtba  eapltal  with  mostof  ito  pav- 
ing stones. 

FONTANES,  Lons.  marquis  de,  a  French 
writer  and  politician,  born  in  Niort,  .Marcli  8, 
1767,  died  in  Paries  March  17,  182L  Repairing 
to  Paris  when  still  vtry  young,  he  coutribultid 
some  poetical  pieces  to  the  Mereure  de  France 
and  the  Almamuh  dtt  mtiM^  bat  hia  repntation 
b^m  with  tils  tranriatioo  of  Pbpe*a  <*E8ny  on 

Man,"  published  in  I78n.  Tliis  was  followed  by 
Tarions  ttliort  poems,  which  evinced  taste,  feel- 
ing, and  pootioal  skill.  On  the  breaking  ont  of 
tho  rcv(;l::riMn  ho  joined  the  mrrtlernto  party, 
and  in  1  TiiiU  wrote  the  petition  w  hich  the  citizens 
af  I^ooa  pnatatad  to  Hn  oonTantioii  ^gainafe 


the  bloody  tyranny  of  Collot  d*Hn1ioia»  This 

becoming  know  n,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self,  and  did  not  reappear  in  pnblio  until  the  9Lh 
Thermidor.  He  now  becama  one  of  the  oontrib* 
ntora  to  the  Memorialf  a  newspaper  in  tlie  roy- 
alist interest  On  the  18th  Fhictidor  ho  took  ref- 
uge in  England,  where  he  met  Chat^'aubriand, 
then  a  penniless  and  anknowu  exile,  and  a  last* 
ing  iriendship  grew  up  between  wmu  Being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  after  the  18th  Bru- 
mair©  (Nov.  1799),  he  was  appointed  by  the 
first  consul  to  detirar  a  panegyric  on  Washing- 
ton. He  became  a  mcmWr  of  the  legislative 
body  in  1803,  and  was  chosen  its  president  in 
1804.  On  t!K'  reestablisiinirnf  of  the  French 
nniverntr  in  1808.  Napoleon  placed  him  at  itit 
bead  wlu  the  tttle  or  grand  maateri  and  em- 
ployed him  as  his  spok.-nii.n  on  many  public 
occasions.  In  1810  he  appointed  him  senator 
and  showed  him  many  fkvon.  Fontanea,  how^ 
ever,  who  had  always  been  a  royali'^f  at  bonrt, 
det^ertcd  hisprotiictor  in  181-i,  voted  against  inm 
in  tho  senate,  and  joined  the  new  king.  He  thus 
seoored  the  tennre  of  hia  offices  and  dignities^ 
and  was  promoted  to  the  peerage  by  Loois 
XVIIL  During  his  later  years  ho  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  an  epic  poem,  La  Grlce  dilivrie, 
whicii  ho  did  not  complete.  The  sudden  death 
in  a  duel  of  his  adopted  <>nn,  do  St.  Marcellin, 
60  preyed  upon  his  mind  ttiat  he  died  broken- 
hearted, at  tho  age  of  64.  His  finished  style 
of  oratory  and  the  purity  and  terse  elegance  of 
his  poetry  have  given  him  the  title  of  '*  Redness 
last  descendant."  A  collection  of  his  sjieecbes 
was  published  in  1821,  and  bis  works  were  edit- 
ed by  Ste.  Benve  in  1889,  witli  a  bi(^rapby. 

FOXTARABLA.   See  Yvv.stz  Rauia. 

FONTENAY,  or  Fontanet,  a  village  of 
France,  department  of  Yonne.  noted  for  a  t  at:le 
which  the  sons  of  Louis  le  i)6bonnaire  fought 
there,  June  25,  841,  and  in  which  Lotiiaire,  then 
emperor,  Wa^  iV  ited  with  great  slaughter  by 
Lonisof  Bavarmand  Charles  the  Bald.  This  bat- 
tle waa  aoon  followed  by  tha  treaty  of  Verdon 
(843),  which  terminated  tho  war  of  the  brotheni 
and  divided  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  France^ 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  department  in  Poitou, 
now  tliat  of  an  arrondi?isement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vendee;  pop.  in  ISSG,  7,815.  It  has 
several  remarkable  c^urcheSi  a  oolk|«^  and  8 
yearly  fairs,  and  earries  on  a  eonslderabie  trade 
in  wino  and  timber.  During  the  French  revo- 
lution its  name  was  changed  to  Fonten^-lo- 
Peuple. 

FONTENELLE,  BEB^AnD  i.k  Bovtkh  or  uc 
BouY£u  D£,  a  French  writer,  bora  in  Kouen, 
Feb.  11,  1057,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1757.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Comeille  by  his  mothen 
Marthe  Oomeille,  who  had  married  alawyer  of 
Rouen,  and  according  to  bin  father's  desire  he 
studied  the  law,  but  not  sacooeding  in  his  first 
aait  ha  daroted  himself  to  littfatiire^  Bis  first 
performances  were  light  poem?,  pastor.n!",  niul 
plays;  his  tragedyof  ji«^r,  whicii  appeared  m 
IWO^  vao  hiaaed  V^M  pol)Ue  and  fii&nM  b/ 
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Rac!no  and  Boilcnn  In  1G83  lio  pnLlislirfl  t!ia 
Dialogues  des  vwrU,  vhicli  wns  the  beginning 
of  bis  reputation.  In  1686  hi^  Fntretien*  $ur 
la  pluraliU  iU»  mondet,  and  in  1687  liis  Hittoire 
deaoraeUs,  an  abridgment  of  a  Tolaniinous  book 
of  Van  Dale  in  Dutcij,  rendered  him  popular 
among  tlioee  who  were  fond  of  Bdentino  mat>> 
ten  expounded  in  tn  elegftnt  end  somewheft 
iffected  style.  Ilis  ITUtoirr  -Ir  Var.'jiUmie  (te» 
teitnce*  and  ^logetdctaeademiciefu  are  ^till  ad- 
aired  for  their  cletfneM,  penpicaity,  and  ele- 
frnnce.  D'Alenibert  •wrote  fi  enlofry,  and  Ville- 
nmin  has  a  vivid  sketch  of  him  ia  his  Tableau 
de  la  litterature  a«  18*  tUeU. 

FONT£NOY,  e  ▼UlagB  of  fie^pam,  proTinoe 
«f  HeiiiBiiIk,  8  m.  8.  B.  Irani  Toomay,  noted  for 
•  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Eaglish,  Dutch, 
•nd  Aostrians,  May  1 1, 1745.  fought  by  the  hitter 
for  the  relief  of  Tonmay,  men  besieged  by  the 
Frencli.  The  Freneli,  76,000  strong,  led  by  Mar- 
shal Saxe  and  nni mated  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  dauphin,  were  posted  on  a  hill  with 
Fontenoy  before  them,  the  village  of  6t  Antoine 
and  the  river  Sdieldt  on  the  right,  and  a  small 
wood  on  the  left.  Their  natiirnlly  strong  position 
was  so  fortified  by  art  as  to  bo  deemed  alinust  im* 
pregnable.  The  alliea,  mimberiog  60,000,  more 
tfian  half  of  whom  were  English,  were  under 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  They  attacked  Uia 
French  oatpoeti  on  the  10th,  passed  the  whole 
night  under  arms,  and  early  die  next  morning 
began  the  enpns^roent  by  a  fierce  oannonado. 
The  Dutch  undertook  to  carry  St.  Antoine 
and  Fontenoy  bj  ass^mlt,  bat  were  driven  beck 
in  disorder.  Gen.  J  ngnidsby,  who  had  been  oi^ 
dered  to  pierce  the  wood  with  a  British  division, 
rciiri$d  with  dishonor,  while  the  dnke  of  Cum- 
berland, with  14,000  British  and  Hanoverian 
infantry  marching  in  colurnns  of  30  or  40  front, 
led  tlie  assault  upou  the  main  hoily.  With  bay- 
onets fixed  they  plnngod  down  a  ravine  which 
separated  them'iirom  Uie  French  line,  and  while 
Brult«7  mowed  down  then-  ranks  from  right 
and  left,  marched  steadily  forward  with  rapidly 
diminisliing  numbers  but  uiiflinchiug  courage. 
They  gained  the  bill  In  a  eolid  mass,  cot  down 
every  thing  before  them,  nnd  had  ncnrly  won 
the  dAy  by  intercepting  the  French  retreat  to 
the  Sclieldt,  when  Saxe,  having  in  vain  urged 
the  king  to  fly,  collected  his  force  fur  a  last 
eflurt  By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Kicheliea, 
4  piece-*  of  cannon  were  broufrht  to  bear  upon 
the  British  front,  while  the  huoaeboid  troops, 
the  rewrve,  and  foremost  of  all  the  briftade  of 
Irish  exiles,  charged  on  oithi  r  flank.  Exhausted 
and  unsupporied,  the  English  feU  buck,  but  their 
retreat  woa  aa  firm  as  their  advanoew  Their 
eaTalry  now  came  to  the  resent,  and  they  reach- 
ed the  allied  position  with  uubrokeii  rauksi, 
lirin^  twice  cut  througli  more  than  6  times 
their  number  of  the  enemy.  The  ailiee  retreated 
to  Ath,  leaving  7,400 Mlra,  wounded,  and  pria- 
onors,  while  the  French  acknowledged  about  an 
equal  loss.  The  young  doke  de  Grammont  was 
orie  of  thoeo  WOO  ft£  Toomaj  iomodered 
JlineSl. 


FONTfiVRAFT.T,  OnoEn  or,  a  tnor!i-*!c 
ordor  in  the  iioujun  Catholic  church,  fpuiideu  ia 
1096  at  Roo,  in  the  forest  of  Craon,  by  Ro- 
bert of  Arbriflsel,  who  called  bis  followers  Patt- 
peret  OhriHi  (the  poor  of  Christ).  They  were 
trausplauted  in  1099  to  the  desert  of  Font6- 
YrauU.  As  the  role  of  St.  Benedict  was  adof^ 
ad,  the  order  dim  be  eeiMideNd  aa  one  «C  urn 
nnmcroua  branones  of  the  Benedictine?.  Th» 
founder  established  at  Font^vranlt  4  buildings^ 
one  for  800  nnae,  one  for  1£0  aids  one  for  pecu- 
tent  f('rinle8,and  one  for  monks?,  witli  one  church, 
for  them  ail  ia  common.  Tlic  most  reinarkaUe 
feature  in  this  order  is  its  constitution.  In  hooM* 
of  the  Uol/  Viigia  and  the  authoritjr  vhioh 
Jeaoa  gave  to  her  over  John  when  he  awd  to  thn 
latter,  "Beh'  l  l  t!.y  motlier,*'  tlie  government 
of  the  whole  order  waa  conferred  upuo  Uie  uuoa 
with  an  abbess  at  their  heed.  The  monks  ren> 
dered  the  service  of  obedient  ^or.^.  The  r>und(sr 
placed  himself  under  the  auilionty  of  the  tirst 
abbess.  The  order  was  ratified  by  tlie  pope 
in  1106,  and  exempted  from  the  junsdictioo  uf 
bishops.  It  soon  spread  over  France,  Spain,  and 
Enpln  1(1,  and  counted  at  the  death  vt'  the  louutl- 
er  8,000  nuns.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  te 
eneli  otiber  led  to  many  dieotdeia,  the  oMMha 

making  repeated  attempts  to  emanci|>atc  them- 
stilvea.  When,  in  14d9,  the  abbess  Marie  de 
Bretagne  saw  herself  unafala,  avan  with  tlie  a»> 
sistance  of  the  pope,  to  overcome  the  op{»o^iti<.Il. 
she  retired  with  some  bisters  to  Orleans  aud 
there  rtetored  the  old  disciijline.  This  reformed 
braoob  was  confirmed  in  1475^  and  soon  ooonled 
96  oonventa,  while  Che  rest  of  the  order  waa 
divided  into  several  congrcgntions.  Tlie  con- 
tinued diflerenoes  existing  in  the  order  indaoed 
the  king  of  France  in  1620  to  decree  that  the 
abbess  should  be  elertf  I  for  life,  but  tliat  the 
visitation  of  all  the  convents  should  be  trauiifer' 
red  to  a  member  of  another  order,  to  be  detig' 
nated  by  the  pope.  The  reformsticm  pat  an 
end  to  the  convents  in  England,  and  the  Freodi 
revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  order.  The  last 
abbeM  died  at  Paris  in  1799.  The  extestsive  dh- 
bey  buildings  of  Font£vrault  are  now  need  aaa 
mauon  de  deteni in n  by  the  French  govemmeot. 
The  church  is  famous  fur  pi>ss©sR»ng  the  mono- 
mental  effigies  of  two  English  kiu^rs,  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  Cmnr  de  Lion,  and  of  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  queen  of  the  former,  and  £Iizab«tk 
consort  of  John  Lflckland,  iriio  war*  fasiai 
here. 

FOO-CHOW,  Foo-cnoo,  or  Fdo<jhow<«ims 

Fo-cntT,  or  Fr  ciiv-Ff  ("happy  city"),  a  popu- 
lous city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo- 
kien.  and  one  of  the  6  ports  thrown  open  to  the 
British  by  treaty  in  1R42:  jmp.  about  600, rKX). 
It  stands  on  a  plain  oa  theleltbauk  of  the  Mia, 
2'")  m.  from  its  mouth,  snrroundcd  by  an  ampbi- 
theaireof  hiUa  abont  4  m.di«tanttnnd  defeaqed 
by  a  widl  the  eireniC  of  which  cannot  be  hm 
tlian  10  miles.  This  wall  is  30  feet  hi^-h, \2  fi<t 
thick,  and  overgrown  w  i  th  grass.  1 1  lias  to  wen 
at  abort  intervals  in  whidi  a  few  pieces  of  can- 
non are  placed  and  guarda  ooDetoBtliiratatioDed, 
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Th«  entrance  to  the  citf  u  by  7  gates,  each 
eomamded  loftj  toweni  uid  the  defiBooes 
■re  ctin  Amher  ttraiigthened  hj  fbrtifleatUmt 

on  2  liin^  one  within  t'u'  ( ity,  hikI  tho  oUior 
rising  from  the  plain  out^ido  tiie  walls.  The 
•obnrbs,  which  are  equal  in  extent  to  tiie  oitj 
itsk>lf,  stretch  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
coinimiMicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a 
stotie  briilgo  420  paces  long,  resting  on  a  small 
island  in  the  stream,  supported  also  by  49  stoat 
piers,  and  lined  with  shops.  One  small  snbarb 
near  tlio  Tnng-rrnin,  or  Bath  pnte,  contnins  a 
nu  in  ho  r  ( >f  pabito  hot  hatha.  The  city  proper  is 
r^iilarly  built,  withlmrfttMroofiBclboawa,  v«t 
praiiarics,  aiitl  some  handsoTnc  bnildinps,  nmnng 
\rhich  are  the  residences  of  the  civil  and  raili- 
imtj  offioera  of  the  province.  The  temples  are 
nnTneron«»,  the  largest  being  that  known  as  tlio 
Ching-hwaug-miuu ;  the  must  jKipiilar  deities 
are  the  god  of  war  and  tho  godiloss  of  mercy. 
The  abop«,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  are 
etociked  wKh  a  proftiiioa  of  goom  of  xather 
]>rKir  qnality.  Tlicy  are  quite  open,  and  with 
the  fnll  display  of  their  coAteiUs,  the  Jostling 
and  noise  of  the  hucksters,  and  tlio  crowded 
gtafe  of  the  streets,  give  tho  thoroughfares 
much  the  appearance  of  a  market  place.  One 
of  the  most  amgnlar  features  of  Foo-chow  is  the 
grett  narober  of  watch  towers  erected  in  all 
parts  of  the  city— on  the  wall«,  over  the  streets, 
and  even  on  the  hous<^-tops — some  of  them 
eovered  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and  one  in 
partienlar  attraotittff  the  notiee  of  strangers  by 
Its-  fTTcnt  lieight  and  its  clock  dial  with  Roman 
lettertt.  The  streets  are  plaiit^rd  wiili  trees,  and 
r^rularly  loid  out,  but  there  is  Uttle  else  to  be 
Raid  in  tlieir  praise;  the  most  abominable  filth 
ftcctiinulatcs  in  Ihoin  without  seeming  to  causo 
the  iuhnbitants  the  c^liglitest  inconvenience,  be- 
side which  they  are  infested  with  beggara, 
whose  squalid  and  loathsome  apipearanee  «  b«> 
yond  des(  ription.  Fully  one-half  the  popula- 
tion is  said  to  Ue  addicted  to  opiom-smoidog, 
the  annual  expenditure  for  which  amounts  to 
$2,000,000.  In  tlie  city  and  vi(  in'tv  tlu-rc  are 
600  furnaces  for  making  porcelain,  in  addition 
to  factories  of  blue  cloth,  cotton  goods,  screens. 
eomli0,  &c.  There  are  lead  mines  near  by,  and 
a  great  tea -crowing  district  lies  within  70  miles, 
6o  tliat  black  tea  can  be  purchased  he;  i  2"  -  er 
cent.  cheni)er  than  at  Canton.  The  commerce 
of  the  dty  is  ehlefly  with  Japan,  the  Loo-ehoo 
iplan'?*,  and  the  maritime  province?*  of  China. 
Timber,  tea,  paper,  bamboo,  fruits,  spices,  ooro, 
copper,  and  lead  are  the  jmndpal  exports;  the 
imports  arc  Ndt,  European  manufactures,  sugar, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  goods.    The  ap- 

E roach  to  tho  harbor  from  tho  Fea  is  difficult, 
at  there  b  good  anchorago  at  Pagoda  ialand^  9 
nilee  helowthe  dty.  The  port  Is  ranch  fre- 
quented, the  channel  of  tho  river  and  a  sheet 
m  water  called  Li-hu,  or  West  lake,  on  the  W. 
aide  of  the  city,  being  crowded  with  fishing  and 
trading  vessef:*,  ferry  boats,  and  floating  liabi- 
tations.  The  merchant  shipping  is  estimated  at 
S9,000  ton^  and  the  Talne  of  Import  a^d  retam 


cargoes  is  sopposed  to  amount  to  $7,000,000 
per  annnro,  in  addition  to  whioh  an  extensive 
trade  fai  carried  on  by  land.— -There  Is  another 

city  in  China  of  the  sauu:  name,  240nLN.1ir« 
of  this,  in  the  provinee  of  KiaQg>8U 

FOOD.   See  Auwart^  and  DnnnoB. 

FOO-SHAN,  or  Fc-eHAX,  a  largo  city  on 
the  island  of  6e«-kiang,  province  of  Quang-tni^ 
China.  It  is  said  to  contain  upward  of  200,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boats. 

FOOL,  or  Jkstkk,  a  character  in  ineditoval 
courts  and  noble  familie;*,  whose  business  it  was 
to  entertain  tlie  honseht^  by  amusing  sdiliea. 
Somewhat  similar  were  the  parasites  of  antl- 
qnity,  who  were  w^ontto  pay  for  their  dinners  by 
iests  and  flatteries  Court  fools  do  not  appear 
oistinotly  and  officially  till  after  the  cnuaosii 
and  may  have  boon  introdnrod  into  Europe 
from  the  East.  Xliey  were  ut  lirst  eitiicr  mis- 
shapen, half  imbecile  dwarfs,  who  were  them- 
ssItss  ridieoloQS  ol^eota^  and  whose  senseless  r^ 
pKes  were  weloooied  with  hinghter;  or  qntek> 
witted,  half-mad  fellows,  such  as  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  among  the  deformed ;  or  poor  and 
merry  poets,  who  devoted  themselves  to  ti^ 
part  for  the  income  which  it  obtained.  Among 
the  In&ignia  of  the  office  were  tlic  fouFa  cap, 
party-colored,  adorned  with  3  asses'  ears  and  a 
cock's  comb,  and  worn  on  a  shorn  head ;  the  va- 
riously shaped  fool's  sceptre  or  bauble ;  the  bells, 
which  decorated  the  cap  and  most  other  parts  of 
tbeoostnme:  aodawideooUar.  Oneof  thernqst 
celebrated  of  fiwis  was  Trihoolet,  a  fivrctito  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  who  amused  his  nnistcr 
often  by  givioff  him  most  impertinent  counsels, 
lie  carricnl  tablels^  ilh  Itim  on  which  he  in- 
Bcribed  tlie  names  of  those  courtiers  wiio  had 
committed  any  act  of  folly.  His  successor  was 
Bmsquet,  who  combined  other  othces  with  that 
of  £>ol,  who  suffered  much  from  the  Uioks  of 
the  eonrtiers  whom  he  mystified,  mid  wliooe 
bon-mots  have  been  often  rc])eated.  Earlier 
Freooh  fools  of  renown  were  Caillecte,  Thony, 
BibOot,  Chicot,  and  tho  female  Vsthurine,  and 
tho  annals  of  tho  office  in  Franco  terminate  with 
Angely,  who  was  the  titular  fool  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  who  became  by  his  refnied  and  cynical  pleas- 
antry one  of  the  m<M<t  formidable  peraonagea  at 
comt.  Jodel  der  Karr,  who  was  taken  by  tho 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  tho  diet  in  1G22,  and 
Klaus  Narr  of  8sxony,  are  fiunons  aro<wg  Ger- 
man fook  The  office  ceased  in  roost  European 
countries  about  tho  close  of  the  17th  century, 
but  continued  longer  ia  Ku&siik  whore  Peter  the 
Qfeat  often  had  IS  fools,  and  the  empress  Anne 
6,  among  whom  were  the  Portuguese  Da  Coeta 
and  the  Italian  Pedrillo.  In  England  the  fools 
werelong(listinj:nislie(l  by  a  c.ilf-skin  coaf,  which 
had  the  buttons  down  tho  back,  and  whioh  pro- 
tected them  from  the  anger  of  those  whom  di«y 
provoked  by  tlieir  jests.  By  the  illotninators  of 
the  13th  century  ttier  are  represented  as  bqualid 
idiots,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  holding  a  stick 
with  an  intl.ntcd  bladder  attaclied  to  it,  which 
served  as  a  bauble.  It  waa  not  till  the  16th  oen- 
tai7  that  thej  were  oftm  mea  of  •bilitgr,  whiQi 
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as  eppeftrs  from  Shakespeare  and  other  dramft- 
tista,  the  entertainment  that  thej  afforded  con- 
sisted in  wilty  retorts  and  sarcastic  reflections. 
Though  their  lioeo«e  was  ver/  extensive,  the/ 
"vera  liable  to  eometion  or  dladiarae  from  of- 
fice. Thus  Arcliibold  Armstrong  (cfllled  Archy), 
jester  to  Charles  I.,  was  ordered  for  "certain 
Mttndalons  words,  of  a  }iigh  nature,  spoken  bj 
hin;  r,L'n:i)st  the  lord  archbisho[)  of  Canterbury, 
to  huvc  Ilia  coat  puUed  over  his  head,  and  be 
discharged  the  king*!  lerviM^  and  banialiad  tb» 
oonrt" 

FOOLAUS,  FtTLBK  (sing.  Pcllo),  FnuLn, 
or  Feli.atah,  ft  people  of  W.  and  central  Africa, 
oomprisinff  many  tribes  scattered  over  the  re- 
cion  wUohliea  beiween  Bondoo  and  Senegam* 
Bia,  and  the  great  desert  nnrl  Huinca.  Origiiially 
they  wcro  a  nomadic  race,  whose  chief  occu- 

Sation  \va.s  cattle-breeding,  bnt  about  the  mid- 
le  of  Uto  18th  century,  most  of  them  becoming 
converts  tu  Islamism,  they  began  to  found  Inde* 
pendent  states,  and  to  prosecute  a  course  of 

Quest  which  they  ore  still  pursuing.  About 
one  of  ibelr  chleft,  oaDed  Othmaa  or 
Danfodio,  began  to  emulate  the  career  of  Mo- 
liuninicd,  and,  aided  by  a  religioas  enthtisiasm 
w-liicli  he  excited  ammig  his  followers,  laid  the 
foundation  of  nn  empire  at  Sackatoo,  between 
Bornou  and  the  river  Ni^er.  He  died  in  a  sort 
of  fanatical  ecstasy  in  1818.  According  to  Dr. 
Barth,  the  revenue  of  the  proviacea  aulyect  to 
h|pi  soocesBora  is  abont  $50,000  in  shell  money, 
and  as  much  more  in  ^.laves  and  goods,  which 
is  less  than  it  was  at  a  more  flourisliing  period 
of  the  empire.  The  military  force  con  s  t  of 
about  25,000  cnvalry,  but  on  account  of  tlie  re- 
bellious spii  u  ui  some  of  tlie  provinces,  all  tbcso 
troops  could  not  be  concentrated  in  the  field. 
Gando.  BO  or  40  miles  fttnn  Sackatoo^  is  the  seat 
of  a  Iwlah  prince  of  equal  power  irith  the 
above;  and  at  Titnbo,  tlio  rapit  .1  ■  f  Foota  Jal- 
Jon,  resides  a  third.  It  is  the  opiuiou  of  mod- 
em travellers  that  the  Foolahs  are  destined  to 
become  the  dominant  people  of  Negroland, 
and  they  liave  excited  more  interest  and  scien- 
tifio  research  than  almoafe  any  other  African 
race.  In  language,  appearance,  and  history, 
they  present  striking  dinerenoes  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  to  whom  tl  ;  v  are  superior  in  in- 
tclli^nce,  hut  inferior^  according  to  Barth,  in 
physical  deYdopmetti.  lir»  Gdb^ry  deecnb> 
ed  tlit-m  as  robust  and  courageous,  of  a  red- 
dish black  color,  with  r^nlar  features,  hair 
longer  and  less  wooUythan  that  of  the  common 
negroes,  and  high  mental  capacity.  Lander, 
who  saw  them  near  Borgoo,  was  struck  by  their 
resc'inbl.ince  to  the  Caffres,  and  sjiys  that  they 
differ  tittle  in  feature  or  color  from  the  negr^ ; 
other  trayeUers  speak  of  them  as  haying  tawny 
complexions  and  soft  hair.  Dr.  Barth  found 
great  local  differences  in  tiieir  physical  character- 
isUfia,  and  Bowen  describee  tm  Foolahs  of  Tom- 
ba  as  Ix'inc^  some  black,  some  almost  white,  and 
many  ot  a  iiiulatto  color  varying  from  darlv  to 
yery  bright.  Their  features  and  skulls  were 
east  in  th»  European  motild.  Xhey  iiave  a  tr^ 


dition  that  their  anoestorsyrere  whites,  and  cer- 
tain tribes  call  themselves  white  men.  Some 
of  them  ri'iUc  that  they  camo  from  the  country 
around  Ximbuctoo,  and  the  prevailing  opioioa 
has  been  that  th^eoarse  of  conquest  was  fron 
central  or  E.  Africa  westward  ;  but  T>r.  Barth, 
while  supposing  the  cradle  of  the  rac*:-  to  have 
heeuE.  of  the  territory  which  they  now  occupy, 
agrees  with  Clftppcrton  in  thinking  that  they 
made  a  second  migration  from  the  Senegal  to- 
ward their  birthplace,  in  tho  course  of  which 
they  absorbed  or  conquered  the  tribes  which  lay 
InUieirmaroh.  Hie  notion  has  been  entertnnea 
that  they  arc  descendants  nnd  derived  tbeir 
name  from  Fhut^  crandbOD  of  Nuali ;  and  Bowen 
identifies  ^em  inch  the  ancient  Paylli  or  ^rvK- 
Xat,  who  once  attempted  to  migrate  across  the 
desert  from  tho  south.  M.  d'Eichthal,  Judging 
from  certain  linguistic  analogies,  maintains  thii 
the  Foolahs  are  an  ofi^t  of  the  Malays,  but  this 
opinion  has  been  vigorously  opposed,  and  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  insufficient  f(';;i:  i'.;i[  If  :  i .  Prioliard 
considers  them  a  genuine  Africuu  race,  probab^ 
differing  less  thamlseonnDonly  supposed  from 
tho  black  Soodanian  nations.  Their  language 
is  peculiar,  beiug  neither  African  nor  Semitic 
M^y  of  the  tribes  which  have  become  consol- 
idated with  them  have  so  far  lost  their  natiun- 
ality  as  to  be  looke<l  upon  as  aboriginal  Fui/l&hs, 
and  iu  fit)mo  cases  form  tl>e  aristocracy,  while 
others  have  beoome  degraded.  Foolaha  are 
found  in  the  snborbs  of  most  of  the  towns  of 
Soodan,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  dairymen  and 
cattle  breeders.  Mostof  them  ore  Muljainmeilani 
Tho  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  a  red  cap  with  a 
white  turban,  a  short  white  shirt,  a  large  white 
rohe,  white  trou.s.er.s  trimuicd.  with  red  or  green 
silk,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  boots.  The  womai 
wear  a  striped  garment  liilling  as  low  as  the 
ankles,  are  fond  of  ear  rings,  bracelets  and 
trinkets,  and  take  great  pains  in  dressing  the 
hair.  The  children  of  both  sexes  of  the  better 
classes  are  taught  to  read  and  write  AraUe,  in 
which  langpnago  the  Mohammedan  Fuolalis  say 
their  prayers.  The  men  wear  swords  at  oU 
times,  and  even  go  armed  with  bows  and  armvrs 
on  horseback.  The  sovereign  of  each  Foolah 
state  appoints  governors  of  the  pruvinces  at 
pleasure,  and  on  their  death  succevds  to  all  thvir 
effects.  The  Foulahs  are  in  continual  hostility 
with  the  Arsbs,  and  in  genend  haye  nometJiing 
of  a  republican  spirit,  with  all  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  free-bom  men . — See,  beside  the  narrati  ves 
of  the  travellers  above  mentioned,  and  the  etb- 
rolnpH^^l  works  of  Prichard  and  Lathnm,  ffa- 
ioirc  ct  origine  des  Poulha*  ou  feilan*,  by 
Gustave  d'Eichthal  (8vo.,  Paris,  1842). 

FOOISi  Fk&ot  or.  a  roedinyal  grotesqine  r^ 
ligions  oeremony,  cenbrated  for  eeyeral  eenta- 
ries,  chiefly  in  Franco,  at  the  festivaTs  <.f  tlio 
Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the 
Hnrdw  of  the  Innocenti),  and  especially  at 
riiri:^tmfi<i  and  Easter.  The  cnrtoTHH  rind  anni«ie- 
xneiit-s  usually  connected  with  tlie  pagjiii  Satur- 
nalia had  continued  in  5pito  of  prohibitions  to 
be  obserred  among  Chrikiaas  both  in  the  £ask 
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•od  West,  uul  srodualljr  attached  thenuelvM  to 
fh«  Cbriatlaa  nattvalB  oceuirlng  !a  Beeemlttf 

aiid  January,  whicli  liiwl  been  tho  months  of  the 
pagan  celebrations.  Though  encouraged  and 
pirticipatcd  in  by  the  clergy,  thejatum  fatuo- 
rum  or  follorum  WM  ft  mixtere  of  frroe  and 
piety,  and  a  sportiw  travesty  ist  tiM  ofllees  and 
"rltcx  of  the  clinrch.  The  i)rio>t-s  and  clerks 
elected  a  |)ope,  archUi^boj),  or  bi»liop,  and  con- 
ducted biin  in  great  potnp  to  Uie  church,  wbidi 
the7  entered  dancing,  masked,  disgiiise<l  as 
"women,  animals,  and  merry-andrews;  they  sung 
Jnfainou.s  s<ni;;s,  converted  tho  altar  into  a  buffet, 
vhere  they  ute  and  drank  during  the  oelebrotiou 
of  the  holy  mystories,  played  with  cards  and 
dice,  burned  ohl  saiuliila  instead  of  incense,  ran 
about  leading,  and  atnuscd  the  populiioe  by  in« 
decent  sallies  and  postures.  The  feast  of  fools 
was  prohibited  by  the  papal  k^te  Petar  of 
Capua  io  the  diocese  of  Paris  iu  1198,  but  was 
celebrated  until  its  condemnation  by  the  Sor- 
bonno  in  1444,  and  did  nut  entirely  disappear 
tin  toward  the  end  of  the  ICth  century.  It  was 
Imown  is  'Germany  only  ia  the  cities  on  the 
Bhine.  Tt  hardly  equalled  the  feast  of  asses  in 
fantustic  disorder,  but  was  more  uncouth  than 
the  l°e.sitvul  of  the  boy-bishop  which  was  ob- 
served in  England  on  St.  XioboUui*fl  day. 

FOOSEE,  Foi  SI,  ur  Fusi,  a  volcano  of  Jnpnn, 
commonly  called  by  the  uatives  f oooctjyama,  it 
stands  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  idand  of  Ni- 
)hon,  and  is  the  loftiest  moootain  in  the  empire^ 
to  height,  aeoordUig  to  Siebold,  bdng  19,440 
;  cot.  It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  was 
:  brmerly  the  most  active  volcano  in  Japan,  but 
no  eroption  has  taken  place  since  1707.  Native 
biatorlana  assert  that  w  the  jcar  888  B.  O.  an 
extraordinary  oatoral  revulvtiim  prodaeed  in 
a  single  niglitboth  the  mountain  of  Fcosee  and 
the  busiu  of  the  great  lake  Oits  Mitsoo;  the 
elevation  of  surface  caused  by  the  former,  as  it 
rose  from  tho  basom  of  tho  earth,  bein^  eiaotly 
coanterbalunced  by  the  depression  which  con- 
stitutes the  Litter.  Tho  JapaneM  hold  thismotm- 
tun  in  religious  veneration.  Some  of  \U  ravitiea 
are  oonaeenited  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and 
every  August  crowds  of  devotees  lukepilgriin^ 
ages  to  the  idols  in  these  s|iots. 

FOUT,  a  measure  of  length  indicating  its 
origin  by  its  name,  in  general  use  in  all  civilized 
eoantrieB,and«iipposed  to  be  adooted  from  the 
length  of  the  human  foot,  possibly  at  first  of 
some  reigning  sovereign.  The  length  u  very 
variable  within  iiiodarate  limits  in  different 
oonntries.  The  Roman  jms  baa  bcca  caloolated 
from  several  sources,  as  ancient  measures,  nieas* 
Vreroents  of  recordo*!  distances  alonp  ri  n  lM,  and 
measurements  of  huildlngsof  recorded  diuicn- 
aiona.  IVom  the  tirst  source  their  foot  sppeara 
to  have  been  .0718  of  tho  English  foot,  from  the 
2d  .97082.  and  from  tho  3d  .96994;  the  aver- 
age of  which  would  be  11.6496  inches.  The 
Greek  nws  as  used  at  Athens  is  believed  to 
have  been  to  the  Roman  foot  as  26  is  to  24, 
Inakin:^  it  ]'2  1:'.5  English  inches.  The  Kncli-h 
Standard  is  uuw  referred  to  the  length  ut  a 
TOL.  YTU-~%% 
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pendnlom  beating  ienondu,  in  liondon*  The  foot 
biSioehes,  and  the  aeoonds jiendulum tn  that 

ktitude  is  39.18842  iuclies.  Tlie  rnitcd  States 
standard 'm  a  brass  nUe  made  fur  the  cou&t  sut^ 
vey  by  Trougbton  of  London,  from  the  English 
standard.  The  IbUowinc  area  few  of  the  nriiiP 
dpal  feet,  with  their  rtxan  in  deehnals  of  the 
English  foot :  the  French  old^aVi^?  du  roy  equals 
1.07,  the  Tiiodern  i>Ud  utuel,  1.093 ;  Amsterdam 
dd  foot,  0.£)3— since  1820,  if  used,  1.093;  Den- 
mark Rhinebmd  foot,  1.04;  Hamburg,  .941; 
Stockholm,  .97;  St.  Petersburg,  1.145;  Kiga, 
.89;  Canton,  1.05;  Lisbon,  .027.  or  according 
to  others,  .72;  Turkey,  1.16;  Conatantinople, 
IJt^  As  used  by  surveyors  and  engiceors,  the 
foot  is  decimally  divided.  Arcliitects  and  arti- 
ficers employ  it  with  th^o  divisions,  and  their 
scales  are  also  made  witli  inch  divisions,  and 
these  aabdivided  into  eighths  and  sixteenths  of 
anindi. 

FOOT,  SoLOMO.v,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Cornwall,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  Nov.  19, 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Middleborjr  odlc^ 
in  1826,  was  principal  of  CasUeton  aaniinaiy  u 
1826  and  1828,  and  in  ISST  waa  tutor  in  tha 
university  of  Vermont.  From  1828  to  1831  he 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  iu  the 
Vermont  academy  of  medicine  at  Oastleton. 
In  1831  he  was  adnultcd  to  the  bar,  and  settled 
in  Rutland,  where  he  luis  resided  ever  since.  In 
1836,  '7,  and  '8,  and  in  1847,  ho  represented  the 
town  of  Rutland  in  the  Vermont  kgislature, 
and  in  the  last  8  yearaof  his  service  was  speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1835  he  was  a  delegate  from 
Rutland  to  UiO  constitutional  convention,  and 
made  an  elaborate*  speech  in  favor  of  creating 
a  senate  aa  a  ooOrdinate  branch  of  the  legisla* 
tore.  Tiie  nearare  wm  adot >  t  ed  by  a  close  vote 
after  an  able  and  protracted  debate.  In  1842 
and  again  in  1844  lie  was  elected  a  represisnta- 
tive  in  congress.  In  1846  he  declined  a  reCdeo- 
tion,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  18S0  and  again  in  1856  he  was  elected  totlie 
V.  S.  B^nate.  IIo  has  made  many  elahorate 
gpcecbeii  in  the  senate,  and  bore  a  conspicuooa 
part  in  tlie  great  I^compton  debate  of  1888^ 
In  18r>4-'5  Mr.  Foot  was  cho-<>ii  pnjsidotit  of  the 
Brunswick  and  Florida  railroad  company  in 
Georgia,  and  during  the  recess  of  congrc>H  vis- 
ited England,  n^tiated  the  bonds  of  Uie  com- 
pany, and  purchased  the  iron  fbr  the  ndlruad, 
after  which  he  resigned  his  post  as  president. 

FOOTA,  a  territory  of  Sencgainliiii.  W. 
Africa,  extending  from  Dftgana  on  the  N.  W. 
to  Korth  Gucrerr  on  tlie  8,  iL  between  lot.  15° 
and  16*  26'  N.,  long.  12*  and  16*  8«'  Vf.  It  is 
a  fertile,  well  wat»^red  country,  pnxlucing  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds  of  grain. 
Large  forests  are  spread  over  the  surface,  paa* 
ture  lands  support  sheep  and  cattle,  and  tliere 
are  several  mines  of  iron.  Tlio  inhabitants  are 
mostly  negrocH,  active  and  industridu-  l  i  t,  like  , 
most  of  their  race,  extravagantly  8ui>er:siitioua. 
They  profess  Mohammedanism,  ana  are  firm 
boiicvcrs  in  witc-hrTn!"^.  T!ipv  rnltivnto  (lie 
ground  with  coiuiiderabk  ftkiiij  and  are  ucuve 
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fishermen.  Tlielr  mfimifmctures  are  confined  to 
ooUoa  dntli  and  eaitbenwiire.  The  couutry  is 
dlvid«d  into  3  parts  or  provinces,  viz. :  Foota 
Tora  on  tlie  N.,  Foota  prowrin  tbeTni'liU*^,  and 
Foota  Doiiiga  on  the  £.  Each  of  tlicso  has  its 
diief^  gnbject  to  the  almamy  or  sovereign  of  the 
whole  territory.  The  latter  ia  oboaen  from  « 
few  privileged  ftanllies  1>y  a  eotmotl  of  ff.  Hts 
anthority  is  both  secular  and  snC'  r  lnt  d,  but 
the  council  has  the  riglit  of  reprimouding,  de- 
posing, or  in  some  cases  patting  him  to  death. 

FOOTA  .TALLON,  or  FuTAJALt.oy,  a  largo 
territorv  of  Benegambia,  W,  Africa,  sitaated 
abent  the  soaroes  of  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande  or 
Jeba,  and  Niger  or  JoU^  and  intersected  by 
let.  13°  N.  and  long.  13*  W.  It  is  mountainous 
and  rocky,  but  about  i  of  it  is  extreiuely  fertile, 
prodacinff  rice,  maize,  oranges,  bananas,  dates, 
wine,  and  oil,  while  laive  ifoeu  <tf  riieep  pas- 
tnro  on  the  highlands.  Iron  ore  is  wrought  and 
manufactured  into  a  very  malleable  species  of 
metal.  The  iBhiibltailts  are  Mohamrnodans  of 
the  Foolah  race,  remarkable  for  their  fanatical 
hatred  of  all  infidels  except  the  whites,  from 
whom  they  claim  desci  [  ;.  Tbcir  houses  are 
neat  and  well  built*,  the  princtpal  towns  contain 
mannfiutorifle  of  articles  of  dress,  of  iron,  sHver, 
wood,  and  leather.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Timbuctoo,  Cassina,  and  other  places,  aad  the 
merduuitfl  frequently  mako  long  commercial 
ioumeys.  Tirnbo,  trio  capital,  contains  7,000 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  several  other  towns 
with  a  population  of  between  8|000  and  1^000. 
The  government  is  elective. 

FOOTE,  HK!nrT  Stuast,  an  Ameriean  sCatoa- 
nan,  born  in  Fauquior  co.,  Va,,  Sept  20,  1800. 
He  wasgraduatt'dat  Washington  college,  Lexing- 
ton,, Va.,  in  1819.  After  leaving  college  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in  1822. 
In  1824  he  rcmuvod  to  Alabama  aud  settled  at 
Tnscumbia.  lie  resided  there  two  years,  practis- 
ing law  and  editing  a  democratio  newspaper.  In 
1826  lie  removed  to  Mississippi  and  eetablUied 
liiiiisvlf  at  Jackson.  In  1847  ho  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  took  his  sent  in  December  of 
that  year,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relation!*.  In  1850  he  took  an 
active  pflrt  ia  favor  of  the  "  compromise  meas- 
ures.** In  1851  ha  became  the  candidate  of  the 
union  party  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  and  after 
a  very  exciting  canvass  ho  was  elected  by  about 
1,000  minority  over  his  competitor,  Jefferson 
Davis.  Ue  resided  his  seat  in  the  senate  and 
Mtered  npon  Ine  dntiea  as  governor  in  Jan. 
1868.  In  1854  he  removed  to  California,  and 
in  1856  supported  Mr.  Fillrooro  for  the  pres- 
idency. In  the  spring  of  1858  he  returned  to 
Mississippi  and  settled  nt  Virksburg.  In  May, 
1859,  he  attended  tlio  f^outliem  convention  at 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  and  made  speeches  against  dis- 
union which  attracted  much  attention  through- 
•  ont  the  oonntry.  lb*.  Foote  baa  been  engaged 
in  three  "  affairs  of  honrtr."  In  his  first  duel, 
with  Mr.  Winston  of  Tuscurabia,  Ala.,  he  was 
flighlly  wounded  in  the  left  shonlder.  He  aftcr- 
w«d  fiBogbt  ia  Jlianarippi  witb  8.  &  Frentiaii 


nnd  was  ngai"  ^liu'^tly  injured;  and  stil!  \t\.\C7 
lie  i  xcliaiigiHi  shuts  with  J.  F.  H.  Claiborae, 
■wli.-n  neither  party  Wtt  hmi. 

FOOT^  SAMCKr.,  an  English  dramatist  and 
actor,  born  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1720,  died  in 
Dover,  Oct.  21,  1777.  His  fiiitber  was  a  maps- 
irate  and  a  member  of  pariiament,  and  liia 
mother  waa  a  abler  of  Kr  John  Dyneiey  Geod- 
ere,  whoso  murder  by  hia  brother.  Cap'..  C  hm!- 
ere,  caused  a  profound  sensation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Itth  century.  Foote  was  enteran 
at  Worcester  collepe,  Oxford,  bnt  h\i  powers 
of  miiuicry  involved  him  in  indiscretions  v^hlch 
led  to  the  severance  of  his  connection  with 
the  unirersity  when  he  was  20  jeara  ot  age. 
Ho  soon  afterward  became  a  etadent  at  law 
in  tbo  Temple,  and,  plunging  into  a  career  of 
pleasure,  in  less  than  4  years  dissipated,  at 
the  gamhijr  table  and  by  reckless  extrava- 
gance  of  all  kinds,  two  fortnncs  which  he  had 
successively  inherited  from  his  uncle  and  his 
father.  Obliged  to  Hre  by  his  wifes  be  deter- 
mined to  become  an  actor,  and  in  1744  made 
his  debut  ot  the  Havroarket  theatre  in  the  char- 
acter of  Othello,  lie  attracted  little  attonti  -n 
in  tragedy  or  iu  eomedy,  which  be  sobee^u«ntlj 
attempted,  and  it  waa  not  nntil  he  bronght  tha 
pfiTiti  il  and  social  notabilitie'S  of  tbo  day  upon 
tbo  Btage  by  hia  wonderful  pft  of  mimicry  that 
ho  discovered  the  true  road  to  success  In 
the  spring  of  1747  be  opened  the  Ilaymarket 
theatre  with  a  piece  called  "  The  Diversions  of 
the  Morning,"  written  by  himself,  and  in  which  he 
was  the  principal  actor.  The  reputation  he  had 
already  acquired  fbr  billllant  and  ready  humor 
drew  a  crowded  bouse,  and  tho  piece  wa^  soc- 
cessfnl  almost  beyond  precedent  The  licensing 
act  having  been  applied  against  him  by  thoae 
whose  fulble.s  lio  had  thus  pti'i'trly  |wirtrayed, 
ho  made  his  piece  a  morning  tiUcrtiuiHiient,  and 
under  the  title  of  **  Mr.  Foote  taking  T<?a  with 
hia  Friends,**  it  was  repeated  for  50  raooeeNve 
nomingfl^  A  eimHar  piece,  entitled  The  Ane- 
tlon  of  Pictures,"  proved  equally  .>iuccos*fid,  and 
the  anthM'  was  complimented  with  the  title  of 
the  Englidi  Aristophanes.  He  kept  the  HaynuT' 
ket  theatre  open  without  a  license  for  10  j'ears 
(during  which  he  found  tiuid  to  dissipate  a  9d 
fortune),  ftumishing  a  constant  supply  of  new 
plays  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  became  the 
admiration  and  the  terror  also  of  the  town,  as  no 

Eerson  whoso  character  pos-^essed  any  v nit:,  ra- 
le points  was  safe  from  his  mimicry.  In  1767 
a  ftil  from  his  horae  oeeaaloned  the  amputatioa 
of  one  of  bis  legs;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who 
witnessed  the  accident,  procured  lam  a  re^lar 
patent  to  open  a  theatre.  Ho  still  wrote  and 
acted,  but  less  frequently  than  before,  and  in 
1777,  with  a  constitution  underiiiinc<l  by  Ul 
health  and  mental  sutTering,  bo  undertook  a 
Journey  to  France,  and  died  on  the  way  at 
Dover.  By  a  oort  of  poetical  justioe  hia  nn- 
eparing  ridicule  of  prominent  pi-rsonagos  at  last 
recoiled  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  death  waa 
undoubtedly  hastaned  hy  the  monstronadiargca^ 
aabaeqneiitlj  diapn>Tedi|  irtiioh  the  notoriow 
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dnchess  of  Kingston,  xrhom  he  had  Oircatened 
to  satirize,  caused  to  be  preferred  ngiiinst  him. 
A  -  a  ljuniori.st  Foote  lias  hud  few  eqtiul.s  in  ftny 
age  or  country,  but  cannot  justly  be  ofMupared 
to  Aristop1ian««,  at  be  poaMsaed  nalthar  the 
imaginntion  Tinr  ^!u'  p  (  tic  genius  of  U»e  Athe- 
nian satirist,  iiin  was  as  ready  and  nniver- 
aal  as  it  waa  unsparing.  lie  was  not  merely  a 
great  mttnic,  but  he  combined  with  liia  iiiiinicry 
a  comic  genius  nnd  iiiTenliun  pccuhar  to  liiin- 
■elf.  "Withal,  notwithstanding  tlio  dislil<o  with 
which  manv  regarded  hini.  he  waa  probably  not 
vflfbOj  aanried  or  vofeding,  hot  was  maaterad 
by  his  strong  propensity  to  uninicrr.  His  plays, 
consisting  pnncipally  of  light  comedies  and 
&rces,  are  eeld<Hn  perlbnmd  now,  fbr  thereaaoa 
that  they  refer  to  conteniporancous  characters 
whose  peculiarities  have  long  bceu  forgotten. 
They  are  often  hastily  and  carelessly  oonstrnctod. 
hot  the  flow  of  dialogue  ia  ao  eaar  and  natural, 
and  the  movmnent  m  fbn  of  life,  that  one  n 
led  to  regret  (hat  they  dealt  with  suhjecta  80 
transitory.  The  traditions  of  Foote's  conversa- 
tional powers  and  ready  wit  are  Imperfectly  ant- 
tained  by  the  specimens  wlii  -h  hla  biographers 
bave  preserved.  His  humor  was  so  irrei.ist- 
iUe  that  even  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  suc- 
enmb  to  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  disliked  Foote, 
relates  that  having  met  him  at  a  dinner  party, 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  pleased,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  **  laugh  it  out  with  the  rest.'' 
Ho  waa  open-handed  in  his  diarttiea,  and  no^ 
Tvithstan'linp  the  unpanl  nnMo  Tisc  of  his  satir- 
ical powers',  possessed  iimny  warm  friends.  Of 
his  p1a3*8,  each  of  which  Iiad  some  peculiar 
oliject  of  satire,  those  which  have  kept  tne  stage 
lutjgtst  are  the  "  Minor,"  in  which  the  Method- 
ists are  aatirized,  the  "  Englishman  returned 
from  Paris,"  the  "Bankrupt"  which  attacks 
the  newspapers,  the  ■^OratOTi,**  the  '^Latne 
Lover,'^  the  "  Liar,"  and  the  "Mayor  of  Garratt." 
His  dramatic  works  have  frequently  been  pub- 
lished, though  never  in  a  complete  edition.  Wil- 
liam Cooke  p:;li!i<lief!  liis memoirs  in  1S05.  An 
ms&y  on  his  lite  and  geuius  by  John  Forster  was 
pnblishe<l  in  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  No.  CXC. 

PO&B£S»Ddiioak,  a  Sc  otttsh  atatewnan,  bom 
B«ar lBT«meaa,Kov.10,  l  cm  died  I>ee.10, 1T47. 

nioof:jh  living  within  the  hig^'ati(!  line,  the 
Forbes  family  were  of  lowland  origin,  and  were 
Presbytertana,  and  strongly  attach^  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  of  1688.  After  being 
educated  at  Inverness  and  £dinbui^h,  young 
Forbes,  in  conformity  with  the  then  prevailing 
custom  of  Scotland,  was  sent  to  the  continent  to 
study  the  Roman  low,  and  entered  the  university 
ofLeyd'  ;!.  In  I  7^'^. '•oiin  after  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, ho  married  Mary  Hose,  daugbteP  of  the 
Mrd  of  Kflravoek,  who  had  an  estate  near  Cul- 
lo<len,  and  in  1709  Forbes  became  n  member  of 
the  faculty  of  advocates.  At  an  early  period  he 
won  the  fViendhhip  of  the  famous  John,  duke  of 
Argylc;  and  in  1715  he  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  that  rebellion  of  which  Mar  was 
the  iit  ad,  and  which  Argylo  crushed  at  ShcrifT- 
muir.  lie  waa  appointed  to  aid  in  prosecuting 


the  captured  rehel<»,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  acte<l  in  the  ortice,  and  ho  wan  prominent  in 
aiding  the  Scotch  prir^oners  in  England.  In  1716 
be  waa  appointed  advocate  depulSi  or  inferior 
proseeotor  fbr  the  orawo,  in  IffS  waa  retamed 
to  the  Briti.sh  house  of  commons  for  the  Inver- 
ness district  of  butvhs,  and  in  1725  became  lord 
advocate.  The  oince  of  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  being  at  this  time  discontinued,  its  du-  ' 
ties  devolved  on  the  lord  advocate,  who  waa 
thus  temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  same  year  the  molt  tax  was  first  introduced 
Into  Bootland,  giving?  rise  to  a  aeriona  riot  at 
Glasgow,  fon  i.riti  'l  1  y  tl  o  local  magistrates,  in 
which  9  persons  M  ere  killed,  Forbes  repressed 
the  disorders  with  a  high  hand,  causing  the  ma- 
gistrates to  bo  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  their 
own  gaol.  The  otiice  of  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session  was  conferred  on  him  in  1737. 
He  atiU  paid  recard  to  political  ttbin,  and 
ftmed  a  plan  whtdi  Lord  Ohatham  afterward 
adoj)ted,  and  which  has  been  considered  one  of 
that  emineut  man's  chief  claims  to  renown.  He 
pK^KMed  that  government  should  raiie  several 
regiments  of  highlanders,  to  be  employed  in  the 
threatcued  Spuiiit>h  war.  Every  officer  under 
the  grade  or  colonel  was  to  be  named  from  a 
list  Uiat  he  had  formed,  which  comprehended 
all  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
c!:in-,  ^^  lio  we  re  [Lo  very  persons  whom  France 
and  Spain  would  call  upon,  in  case  of  a  war,  to 
dd  the  preteoder.  fiwTeral  leading  men,  in- 
cluding Wfdpole,  approved  the  plan,  but  nothing 
was  done.  When  the  second  rebellion  broke  out, 
in  1746,  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  it,  withheld  several  highland 
chiefs  from  Joining  the  pretender,  and  was  more 
eflBcient  than  any  other  man  in  restraining  the 
rcbela  till  the  government  was  prepared  to  take 
the  fidd.  He  sneeeeded  partly  in  Keeping  Lord 
Lovat  quiet,  and  had  him  arrostrd.  After  the 
battle  of  CuUoden,  which  took,  its  name  from 
Forbes's  family  estate,  he  sought  ta  nodeHtta 
the  ferocity  of  the  victors,  but  his  remonstranoea 
were  treated  with  "the  utmost  scorn  and  con- 
tempt." lie  was  insulted  by  Cuiubcrland,  who 
called  him  "  that  old  woman  who  talked  to  me 
ahont  hnmanity.**  Tlie  sovemment  used  him 
with  baseness.  TTo  laid  afivancefl  Inr^^^  sums  of 
money  in  aid  of  it,  mid  had  borrowed  from 
others;  and  it  la  believed  that  none  of  hla  adr 
vances  were  returned,  and  that  the  money  be 
borrowed,  both  principal  and  interest,  was  re- 
paid from  his  estate,  alter  his  death,  by  his  son. 
Forbes  saw  the  cbaogea  that  were  forced  npoa 
Scotland  after  the  rebellton  with  regret,  and  hia 
death,  which  happened  20  months  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden,  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  heartbreak,"  the  conscqnenoe  <^  the  hn> 
miliation  of  himpelf  and  his  country.  He  was 
an  author  in  a  small  way,  and  beiug  himself 
a  Hebrew  scholar,  wrote  in  illustration  of 
the  works  of  John  Uotohioson,  and  other 
religious  books.  Few  iiames  stand  ao  }AA 
in  Scotland  as  that  of  Duncan  Forbes.  Ilia 
biography  has  been  written  by  Mr.  John  IliU 
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BortoOf  aa  enuoent  Scottish  historian  ami 

FOKRES^  Edwahd,  aa  English  natoralist, 
born  iu  Douglas,  in  Uia  ble  of  Man,  in  1815,  died 
at  Wardio,  near  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1864.  From 
«arly  childhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for 
the  stwly  of  natural  history,  and  at  the  age  of  7 
had  collected  a  small  museum,  tlie  contents  of 
whioh  be  named  according  to  the  system  of 
Unnaits.  At  18  years  of  age  h»  tnd  read  the 
gcolo:;ical  works  of  T?nrl:land,  Parkinson,  and 
Conybearo;  and  about  tlio  same  time  he  oom- 
pilod  a  "  Mjtnoal  of  Britisli  Natural  History," 
which,  altliough  never  publislied,  was  made  the 
repository  of  scientific  notes  during  his  whole 
life,  and  was  freouently  consulted  by  him  with 
•dvantMe.  In  ais  17th  year  lie  went  to  Lon- 
don wiui  KNne  ideft  «f  iMOomtng  a  painter,  and 
in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Savs  acquired  a  facility  in 
drawing  which  afterward  proved  of  great  as- 
liitonce  in  hto  loientitK:  explorations.  But  find- 
ing that  the  pursuit  of  thin  art  would  not  irivp 
lei:^  to  his  love  for  the  natural  sciences^  be  re- 
pairad  in  1681  to  Edinbnrgh,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  was  for  several  years  ondor  tbfl 
Instruction  of  Professors  Jameeon  and  Graham 
In  bis  favorite  branche.'*.  At  tbis  pcrim!,  jirj  l 
indeed  throughoat  bis  whole  life,  ne  wad  not 
km  remwkable  ibr  hit  moeees  in  inspiriDg  hla 
fellcnv  students  with  ft  taste  for  natunil  history, 
than  for  the  energy  with  which  ho  organised 
and  conducted  excursions  on  I  nid  tind  water  in 
search  of  new  objects  to  add  tii  liis  large  coUec- 
tionn,  or  to  Ulnstrate  his  own  studies.  Dredging 
in  the  wnters  for  specimens  of  submarine  zool- 
ogy, which  at  the  commeooemeDt  of  his  studiea 
was  ft  comparatively  new  oeenpatfon  tonatond- 
Ists,  h^rarae  under  his  hands  the  means  of  open- 
ing a  new  iield  of  research,  if  not  a  new  branch 
of  science ;  and  the  results  of  his  labors,  publish- 
ed in  the  8th  and  9tli  vols,  of  the '*Majrazino  of 
Natural  ilistory,"  under  tlio  title  of  "  liecords 
of  the  Results  of  Dredging,"  were  among  liis 
eaxiiest  oootribntion*  to  aoientifio  literature.  In 
Ua  18th  year  he  made  a  snmmer  exeandon  with 
ft  fellow  student  to  Niiruny,  bringing  back 
abundant  sp<H-iiiK<ns  ot  iu  rock?,  plants,  and 
moUosca,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  io 
the  "Mapizine  of  Nad  :  il  TTistory,"  under  tlio 
title  of  "Notes  of  a  Niitur;il  History  Tour  ia 
Norway."  He  remained  connected  with  the 
university  of  Edinbnr^  nntil  IB&i,  varying  hia 
MideBoe  there  by  exeorsiona  to  amithwn  En- 
lope,  the  Mediterr:iiii  111,,  and  Alpcria.  The 
greater  part  of  1B37  he  (Visaed  in  Parisstadytog 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  under  rn- 
▼ost,  GcofTroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  and 
working  in  the  museum  and  oullectioug  uf  tiie 
jardin  dtt  plante$.  Daring  this  period  he  pub- 
uabed  also  pftpera  on  the  MoUosca  of  the  Isle 
of  Man/*  the  **  I.and  and  Fre^  Water  Mollusca 
of  Algiers,"  and  on  the  "Distribution  of  the 
Polmonifera  of  Europe,"  beside  several  on  mis- 
odiftoeoas  aaliileote  in  zool(^  and  botany.  Al- 
thoagh  nominal! V  a  f^tndent  of  medicine  nt 
Xdinbor^  he  never  Utuk.  the  degree  of  M.D., 


having  determined  before  the  cl<^  of  bis  acai> 
demio  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
botany  and  zoology,  partit  nl  irlr  of  tlie  eubraa- 
rina  kingdom,  and  of  the  natural  scieno's  gen« 
erally.  In  1841  he  published  his  "  HL^tory  of 
British  Starfishes,"  a  work  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  many  new  species  which  it  mentioned, 
than  for  its  genial  >ty!  '  an  l  tli.  illustrations  and 
Uil  pieocfl,  120  in  number,  designed  by  hiinseli^ 
The  gnce  and  bamor  which  dmliiicmsbed  th« 
latter  showed  that  the  author  might  hsn  at- 
tained eminence  a»  an  artist,  had  ho  chc^u  to 
confine  himself  to  that  profession.  In  the  spring 
of  1841  he  embarked  in  the  capacity  of  natural- 
ist on  the  surveving  ship  Beacon,  destined  for  Ute 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  among  other  dutivs, 
ahe  was  to  receive  the  Xanthiaa  marUea,  the 
existenee  of  whIoh  had  then  reeendy  heen  made 
known  by  tlic  explorations  of  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lows. Duriag  the  18  months  that  Mr.  Forbes 
remained  on  board  the  vessel  he  established  by 
innumerable  dredgintr  (>]x^ra'\'^n-\  in  virioo* 
depths  of  water  the  important  law  thai  toe  dis- 
tribution of  marine  life,  like  that  of  terrestrisi 
animala  and  vegetaUea^  ia  determined  by  oertftin 
fixed  law*,  and  that  the  whidi  tho  dffl^ 
f  Tit  -pi  cics  inha^Mt  :\r,-  jis  di >rinct!y  married  ia 
the  one  case  by  the  climate  aud  tho  depth  and 
oompoflitioa  of  the  water,  as  ia  the  other  Vy 
temperature,  altitude,  and  other  influences. 
The  results  uf  tliese  researclies  were  given  iu  a 

Eaper  entitled  Report  on  the  MoHusca  and 
tadiata  of  the  JS^man  Sea,  Mid  on  their  Dta- 
tribution,  oonndered  as  b<»sring  on  Geology,** 
which  was  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish aseociation  in  Cork  in  1843.  Ue  also  aseiit- 
ed  hi  the  excavations  of  the  Xantiiiaa  eitioft  the 
mins  of  20  of  which  he  was  instrument^  in 
discovering.  In  1846  he  published,  ia  conjunc- 
tion with  Liont.  Spratt,  ^Traveb  in  Lycia, 
Milyaa,  and  the  Cibyratis,"  the  numerous  ill  :*- 
trationsin  which  were  from  his  pencil.  In  tiie 
latter  part  of  1842  he  was  contemplating  s 
dredging  expedition  to  the  Red  aea,  wt>ea  be 
WftsrecMulcd  to  England  by  liis  appointroent  aa 

Erofessor  of  botany  in  King's  ctdlege,  I.on  lun. 
[e  delivered  his  inaugural  addr«^  in  May. 
184S,  tnd  ftbont  tlie  eana  time  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  musonm  of  the  geohigic.il  >(>ciety, 
and  palieontologiat  of  th*)  new  museum  of  prao- 
ticol  geology,  established  in  connection  with 
tbeordoftncegedtigteftlanrvey.  Ueantieemiaot^ 
became  promnor  of  natural  htslory  at  tiita  iasti* 
tution.  Among  the  fir^t  fruits  of  liis  lalMjrs  in 
this  congenial  ^here  was  an  important  treatiae^ 
"  On  the  Oonneetion  between  the  DistrilMrtka 
of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British 
Ii»lu^,  and  tlte  Guulogic-d  Changes  which  have 
affected  their  Area"  (1846),  in  which  the  eon* 
elusions  arrived  at,  after  investigations  in  an 
aousually  wide  field  of  speculative  research,  are 
that  the  fauna  an<l  flora  of  Britain,  both  tt  rres- 
trial  and  marine,  aro  members  of  (amiUes  inhab- 
iting ft  oontignooB  oootlnent,  wbidi  ftt  bo  rwrj- 
remote  period  existed  in  the  At1;!ntic,  whence 
tbey  migrated  btfore,  dviring^  or  a£ier  tiie  glacial 
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epocli.  Tlie  absorbing  natnro  of  Prof.  For!>cs's 
duties,  vh\ch  included  tlie  classitiuuliou  and 
arrangement  of  the  fossils  collected  hy  the  ord< 
BAOoe  mnrejon,  did  not  prvvcnt  him  firom  eoii> 
tfanudly  adding  to  llie  mm  of  original  mattat 
vlnch  had  BCLiiniiilatcd  during  Lis  dredpring 
cursiuna,  or  from  au{feariugfreqaentlj  before  the 
aolentiflo  iMdiaa  at  the  ooontiy  aa  tMamborof 

Eapers  on  marine  zoology,  geolo^nr,  and  uianr 
indrcd  subjects.  Of  papers  on  zodogy  and  geof> 
ogy  he  prei>ared  previous  to  18fiO  upward  of  89, 
exclusive  of  Ills  botanical  papen  or  those  publish- 
od  sinco  thai  date,  which  tva  namerons ;  aod  bis 
note  buuks  and  collections  contained  the  mate- 
rids  for  inanj  more.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  in  wliich  he  look  part  nfttr  his  con- 
nection with  tha  geolo^oal  tooietjr  waa  the 
preprntrtlao  of  palssontologleal  and  geologi- 
cal rimp  nf  t!ic  nr:'i>h  isles,  (o  wJiidi  he  append- 
ed ail  explanatory  dissertation  and  a  map  of 
fhe  "  Distribution  of  Marine  Life."  In  1852  he 
VM  elected  president  of  the  geologicnl  aooiety, 
tnd  in  tiie  saeoeeAng  year  obtained  the  pro- 
fessnrsliip  of  natural  history  in  tlic  university 
of  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  tlio  retirement  of 
Prof.  Jameson,  a  position  whidi  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  fill,  lie  delivered  a 
coonie  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  tlie  Buininer 
of  1864,  but  wju  Foon  after  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease olf  the  kidneys  which  DlUmately  proved 
fttsl.  He  died  in  the  plenitndo  of  his  repatn- 
tlon  and  intellectnnl  powers,  baring  written 
more  un  scientific  subjects  in  the  hist  4  yeuns  uf 
his  life  than  in  any  corresponding  period,  and 
having  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  mtrsnit  o£ 
nstnrd  seienoee  irhidi  few  men  or  matnrer 
ago  have  equalled.  In  addition  to  the  works 
enumertito<l,  Prof.  Forbes  sjisistod  Mr.  Ilonley  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "History  of  liritish 
Vollnnca"  (4  voK  8ro.,  1853),  the  descriptions 
in  which  were  written  by  himself,  and  contrib- 
uted important  informalioii  re9|K»ctin^  the  dis- 
tribution of  plantii  and  animals  to  the  last 
Cdititm  of  Johnston *s  "Physicnl  Atlas."  Ue 
also  pr('^-t«  ;ed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral liteiatiire,  which  in  the  intervals  of  his 
soientiflc  labors  he  fls{lidnon^ly  cultivated;  and 
after  hia  death  hia  friends  were  sarprised  to 
lesm  that  ft»ra  nnmber  of  years  he  had  been  a 
regular  contributor  of  misoelhineous  article*  (o 
the  columns  of  iho  London  "  Athcnsum"  and 
•'Literary  Gazette,"  a  onllcction  of  which  was 
pohiishea  onder  the  title  of  literary  Papers 
tf  the  late  Edward  Forbes  with  a  Henhdr  by 
Huxley"  (12ino.,  1855).  I i  i<  otlu  r  posthumous 
poblicatioiisitre  ;  "Zoology  of  tlie  Voyajreof  II. 
11.  Shi|»  Herald  "  (8  vok  4to.),  and  Mollusca  ftn<l 
Ratliata  of  the  Voyage  of  11.  M.  Shin  Herald," 
the  hitter  written  in  conjunction  w  ith  Prof.  Hux- 
ley. Alt!iou;;h  ill  the  univcp-ality  and  (xraxp  of 
hia  knowledge  and  in  the  variety  of  his  accom- 
ptnhmenla  he  showed  himself  preeminent,  it 
COS  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  made  no 
mcmorahle  discovery,  initiated  no  critical  move- 
ment, and  never  riiowcd  hiinse'f  inventive  liko 
linnaui^  or  Cavier,  «r  even  Bu&o.  la  the 


langnnge  of  hia  friend  I>r.  Samuel  Brown :  "  His 
true  greatness  was  cumulative ;  and  if  he  had 
lived  OS  long  he  might  have  rivalled  Humboldt. 
As  it  i%  be  vas  not  a  phUosopher  nor  a  great 
dboorerer ;  but  he  waa  *  eonsainiBala  and  ohi- 
1n  r[,i,icai  natoiraBait  wider  tfuu  taj  man  alifia 
in  his  kind." 

FORBES,  Jamss,  an  English  civilian  and 
writer,  born  in  London  in  1749,  died  Aug.  1. 
1819.  In  1765  he  went  to  India  and  entered 
the  companv's  service.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  and  chief  resident  of  Dhuboy, 
10  Guzerat  On  tlie  ossshm  of  Guzerat  to  the 
Mahrattn-  in  ITSf!  he  retTirned  to  England.  His 
most  iiajrtirtttut  litetMry  work  is  hia  "Oriental 
Memoirs"  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1813). 

FOKBES,  Jamxs  Datio.  a  Scottish  natural- 
ist, born  April  20, 1800.  Firoin  aa  earlv  period 
of  his  career  his  attenUon  has  been  largely  given 
to  researches  on  heat,  and  experimentj!  in  ele«« 
tricity  and  terrestrial  inagnatwpi»  the  results  of 
which  have  appeared  in  many  nnmbers  of  the 
**  Transactions*'  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin* 
burgh.  Between  1840  and  18^1  he  made  visits 
to  the  Alius  of  Switzerhind  ajid  Savoy  and  to 
Norway,  chiefly  for  the  unrptise  of  exandntng 
the  glaciers.  The  fruits  of  his  explorations  were 
"Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savov''  (Svo., 
1843,  2d  od.  1845);  and  "  Norwav'  and  its 
Glaciers  visited  in  1861"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1858),  which  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  de- 
scription of  tlie  mountainous  region  of  Norway 
yet  published.  Both  works  are  illustrated.  In 
1856  appeared  his  "  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of 
Monte  Aosa."  Ue  is  now  profiMsoraf  nataral 
phflosonhy  in  the  nnlrerally  of  Sdinhorah. 

FOIiBES,  PiH  John-,  a  Hritish  jdiysiciiin  and 
writer  on  ntedical  science,  born  iti  Cutllebraei, 
Banfisliire,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  MariiMihal  oollcf^e,  Aberdeen,  subsequenUy 
served  in  the  medical  depnrtment  of  the  navy, 
receiving  a  war  medal  for  his  participation 
in  several  engagements,  and  iu  1817,  in  com- 

Sany  with  his  friend  and  fellow -student,  flir 
ames  Clnrlc,  took  the  dejfree  of  M.D.  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Alter  practising  bis 
profession  at  Penzance  and  Lliicliester,  bo  ro- 
movwl  to  London,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
His  career  as  aa  author  eonmenced  in  18M| 
when  he  ptiblishetJ  transl.itinns  of  the  works 
of  Avenbrngger  and  Luennec  on  auscultation, 
following  them  up  by  an  original  work  of  his 
own  on  the  antf)eet.  Tlie  atipearanoe  of  these 
works,  wlildh  have  gone  tfaroofjlh  seTOral  edi* 
tions,  formed  an  era  in  (he  practice  of  medi- 
cine iu  Eiiiiiund.  lie  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  British  medical  association,  one  of 
the  objects  of  which  w.<ui  to  obtain  information 
of  the  physicnl  character  of  the  country,  with 
reference  to  its  ctlVct  upon  the  lieallii  of  the  in- 
habiunts,  and  to  the  Transactions"  of  which 
he  contrlbnted  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
"Me<lic.il  T"[!' ^Tfipby  of  ibe  Hundred  of  Pen- 
rith." He  Wits  iilso  tiio  chief  editor  of  the 
"  Cycloiiiodia  of  Praetic:il  M>":)(  ini  a  '.vni  k  of 
great  valtie,  and  ios  12  years  conduoted  the 
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"British  and  Foroign  >,f;ii;  n!  Review,"  with 
ttgoal  abilitj  and  indep<:nJuuce,  retiring  in  1848 
« loaer  by  the  enterpriso.  He  is  the  anthor 
of  "  Obscrrations  on  the  Cliinato  of  Penzance 
and  Land's  End" jXondon,  1826);  "A  Manual 
of  Select  Hedical  Bibliographj''  (8vo.,  London, 
1835)  ;  niuBtrations  of  Modarn  tfemarism" 
(8vo.,  Ix)ndon,  1846);  **  Treatise  on  Dtmsei  of 
tlio  Chest,"  and  "  Katnre  and  Art  in  the  Care 
of  Diseaae"  (8ro.,  1S67) ;  and  of  the  following 
booki  of  travel,  which  have  enjoyed  consider- 
able popnlarity:  "A  Phypician's  Ilolidajr ;  or,  a 
Mon^  in  Switzerl^d  daring  the  yeiur  1848" 
(8vo.,  1849) ;  "  Memoranda  made  in  Irdand  in 
1852^'  (1862) ;  Sight-seeing  in  Germany,"  &o. 
(8vo.,  IB6S).  He  is  physician  in  ordinory  the 
household  of  the  queen,  by  wlioiii  In'  wiir,  knluIiT- 
ed  in  1868.  physician  extraordinary  to  Prinoe 
Albert,  vaa  •  member  of  die  principal  meiHoal 
•ocieties  of  Erro];o  r.-.H  America. 

FORCE.  Kii,  u.n  American  jonmalist  and 
Uitorieii,  born  in  New  Jersey,  S(ov.  26,  ITM* 
He  removed  to  New  Yorl;  when  a  child,  became 
sprinter,  and  resided  in  that  city  till,  in  Nov. 
1816,  ho  removed  to  Washington,  I).  C.  In 
1820  he  began  the  pablication  of  the  "  National 
OUendar,**  to  ammd  Tolorae  of  mtioiial  sto* 
tistics,  which  he  continued  until  18f?R.  From 
Nov.  12.  1823,  to  Feb.  2,  1880,  lio  pub- 
Hdied  -tibe  "National  Journal,"  a  political 
newspaper,  which  was  the  official  journal 
during  the  administration  of  Juhn  Quiiicy 
Adams.  From  1836  to  18+0  he  was  mayor 
of  WaahingtoD.  and  was  afterward  preaident 
of  the  nanomu  Institate  fbr  the  promotion 
of  science.  In  1833  he  made  a  contract  with 
the  U.  8.  government  for  the  preparation  and 

Xablication  of  a  documentary  liistory  of  the 
tncrican  colonics,  of  wliirb  0  folio  volumes  have 
since  appeared,  under  tlic  liLlo  of  "  American  Ar- 
cliives.''  This  work  has  occupied  Mr.  Force  for 
80  f  eai^  Mid  la  ita  prosecution  he  has  gathered 
ft  eolle<mon  ofboelaii,  menascript?,  maps,  and  pft* 
pr Ts  relating  to  American  hiHtory,  wliich  in  com- 
pleteness and  value  is  not  eciuuUed  by  any  other 
collection  in  the  world  on  the  same  snbjcct.  Mr. 
Force  lias  ftlso  publit*hed  4  volumes  nf  fti«torical 
tractji,  relating  chiotly  to  the  origiu  uiid  scttle- 
mer  t  (  t  ilio  American  colonies. 

FORCELLINI,  Eeinio,  an  Italian  le\ioagrft> 
pher,  bom  near  Phdna,  Aug.  2G,  1C88,  died 
April  4,  1768.  Admitted  into  the  .Hcminary  of 
Padua,  his  prepress  in  the  ancient  languages 
induced  his  master  Faociolato  to  make  him  his 
•ssistaDt  in  lexicographical  labors.  In  1718 
they  conceived  the  project  of  publishing  a  uni- 
versal dictionary  of  tlio  Latin  language;  bnfc 
ForottUioi  beiAg  aent  in  1724  to  CeiMda  as  pro- 
feiior  of  rlietorie  and  diveeior  of  the  eeminary, 

the  execution  of  the  task  was  suspended  till  his 
retam  in  1731.  This  great  wor)^  which  was 
aJmost  wholly  executed  by  Foreraini,  was  de- 
signed to  bo  complete  fnr  nil  ages  of  the  lan- 
guajre,  in  which  every  meaning  assigned  to  a 
word  should  bo  illustrated  by  an  appropriate 
•zampki  ftod  to  Uiia  «nd  Forodlini  read  vith 
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pen  in  hand'not  only  the  whole  T-ntin  litera- 
ture, but  all  the  ooUectiona  of  inscriptions  aad 
medals.  He  died  before  the  work  appeared 
m  1771,  tmdor  the  title  of  Totnu  LcUinitatiB 
Lexicon,  eomilio  et  cura  Jae.  faeeiolati  opera 
tt  studio  j'Egid.  F&nellini  lumbratnm, 

FORCHUAiOCEB,  Johabx  GsoM^nDttkk 
geologist  ftod  diemlst,  bom  fn  Hontn,  SebleiH 
wig,  July  26,  i7Pi,  b  ■<  juno  -.  r  r  f  irT  of  Oer- 
sted of  Copenhagen,  accompanied  him  OQ  a 
mineralogical  exj^ition  to  the  island  of  Bora* 
holm  (1818-'19),  and  sub^cqncntly  rnrvdo  seve- 
ral journeys  in  Great  Britain,  i  ranee,  and  Den- 
mark at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  goveran^^ 
He  occupies  a  high  position  in  Copenbagen  as  * 
professor  of  geology  and  as  a  member  of  tbn 
a  (111 'tny  of  sciences,  and  has  <  f!b  in'e-l  as  its 
secretary  since  the  death  of  Oersted  (.l^U. 
His  principal  woriu  are  Damemarit  tm>ffmmtim» 
Fornold  (1886),  and  Shandhiarient  gfognmfiskt 
Natur  (1843).  He  also  excels  aa  a  lecturer  on 
ebembtrT  and  mineralogy,  and  has  written  a 
manual  of  universal  chemistry  {Lafn^fog  i  31^ 
feme*  almindeligt  Chemif,  1834-'5). 

FOKCIHLE  KNTKY.  In  law,  the  nhrase 
forcible  aatry  and  detainer  means  the  nalAw£al 
and  Tiolent  entry  upon  sad  taking  paMcwian 
or  keeping  of  lands  or  tenenients,  with  actual  or 
threatened  force  or  violence.  In  nearly  all,  and 
indeed,  in  some  form,  in  all  oar  atatea,  tbere 
are  laws  respecting  this  which  nre  UTOslly  very 
stringent.  1.  It  is  regarded  generally  sxkot- 
fcncc  and  made  indictable,  or  treated  as  being  so 
at  common  law.  2.  An  action  is  given  for  dam- 
ages, or  remeffial  praeess  provided,  by  moans 
of  which  the  party  entitled  to  possession  mar 
have  it  with  the  least  delay  compatible  with 
sufficient  inquiry  into  questloui  of  ri|^t  and 
title.  The  entry  and  detainer  are  ttsn.'iny  spo- 
ken of  together;  but  it  seema  to  be  seuled  Uiat 
they  are  distinct  otfenoes.  (1  Sargent  and 
Bawlea'a  Rep.  124;  8  Cowen's  Rep.  226.)  The 
Roman  efvll  law,  in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  th« 

I)eac'  t>f  tlio  community,  m  uli  ir  a  punishable 
otlenco  even  in  an  owaer  of  an  estiU.e  to  tak« 
forcible  and  violent  possession  of  it 

FORD,  .Tony,  an  English  dramatist,  bora 
probably  iu  Ikingtou,  Devonshire,  in  loS*?,  died 
there  about  1640.  At  the  age  of  16  ho  en- 
tered a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
4  years  later  he  published  a  poem  of  litUo  im  rir^ 
entitled  "Fame's  Memorial,''  an  elegy  <>n  tiid 
death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire.  Tlio  taaie  for 
authorship  wUch  thie  prodnetioo  ei^ademd 
did  not,  Imwever,  divert  him  from  \\U  r.rofo 
sional  duties.  Having  been  regularly  ceiled  U> 
Uie  bar,  he  praetiaed  law  unUl  1688  or  lOl^ 
when  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  bis  na- 
tive plaee,  as  all  trace  of  Ijim  ceases  after  this 
date.  r->ctry  and  dramatic  composition  were 
the  recreations  of  hta  leisare  honn.  and  after 
his  proflMdoaal  laboia  hadaeeared  bin  an  l»i»<- 
pendent  position,  be  became  itidinVrrnt  to  the 
pecuniary  profits  of  his  plays,  but  finished  them 
carefully  and  deliberately,  appearing  npon  the 
•taga  at  wida  and  iivqg^  ialirfd%  and  aaak* 
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iog  little  effort  to  coart  the  popalar  taste.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  oommon  among 
tho  Elizabetlian  dramatists,  at  tho  outMct  of  Lis 
career  he  wrote  Beveral  plaja  ia  ooi\}aDctioo 
wiA  genie  ef  bis  aNodatM,  not  ▼eotnriiig 
Jbre  the  public  a»  an  indeiiendent  anthor  until 
1689.  He  k  said  to  havo  as^iisttid  Wcbater  ia 
**AlateKartberof  the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother," 
a  play  which  luis  bet-ii  lost,  and  Decker  in  tho 
**  Fairy  JKiiiglit"  and  tho  "  Bristowe  Merchant^" 
which  havo  likowi^o  disappeared.  He  joined 
with  Decker  in  writii^  the  **8an's  Darliiu:"  a 
monl  maaqne  aeted  in  and  pablimed 

in  1667 ;  and  of  tho  "  Witoh  of  Edmonton," 
written  in  conjanction  with  Rowley  and  Dt>ck©r, 
the  last  act  is  ascribed  to  Ford.  Hia  own  plays 
are:  ''The  Lover's  Mehiiul  oU"  nr,29),  "Tia 
Pity  ftiie's  a  Whore,"  "Tlie  iirukuu  Heiirt,"  and 
"  Love's  Sacrifice"  (1633),  "Perkin  Warbeck" 
(IdMX  "Th^  Faooies  Obaate  and  Noble"  (1938), 
and  «Tbe  ladie*s  Triall"  (1639).  With  tbe  ex- 
ception of  tho  first  and  two  last,  these  are  of  a 
deeply  tragic  character,  and  the  horrible  and 
enren  revdting  stories  which  are  developed  in 
tberti  nn-  characteristic  of  the  author's  saturnine 
teuipor.'unuut.  Lamb  estimates  him  as  of  tlio 
first  order  of  poets;  bat  in  the  judgment  of 
Hazlitt,  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and 
Hallam,  he  ranks  after  several  of  his  contempo* 
raries.  The  last  places  him  at  a  considerable 
distance  below  Massing.  Uia  versificatkm  is 
eai^  and  hairmmlom,  his  deolaniatioif  ftvqiiently 
elevated ;  and  in  his  love  passages,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  expressiou  of  deep  sorrow — "the 
power  over  teen,"  as  Hallam  calls  it— he  had 
no  superior  among  tho  dramatists  of  liis  ;ifr<\ 
ultljough  the  emotion  he  portrays  is  never  ex- 
cited by  heroio  impulses,  out  by  guilty  or  un- 
fbrtonate  lore.  Me  had  not,  in  fact,  the  true 
dnunatie  fire,  nor  the  deration  of  a  great  poet 
He  wrote  with  (  itr,  ine  care,  and  hence  there  ia 
an  artiticial  elaburateness  in  his  style,  and  a 
monotony  in  his  poetij,  which  contrast  unfa- 
vorably with  the  grace  and  vigor  of  several  of 
bis  contemporaries.  Of  comic  ability  he  woa 
entirely  destitute,  "The  Broken  Heart,"  and 
"  Perkin  Warbeok,"  are  commonly  esteemed  his 
finest  pi  ays.  His  complete  draroatio  works  were 
first  pill  !I  ]ird  in  1811,  in  2  v«ls.,  edited  by  H. 
Weber,  in  1627  appeared  Gifford's  edition  in 
%  Tok.  8t<k,  and  m  1847  an  expurgated  one 
in  Hurray's  "Family  T.iVrnry."  The  most  re- 
cent edition  of  Ford's  works  is  that  puhh^hed 
hi  Moxon's  serieeef  the  old  Englbh  dramatisbi. 

FORD,  Richard,  an  Eni^lish  author,  bom  in 
London  in  1796,  died  at  Heuvitree,  near  Exeter, 
Sept.  1,  1858.  lie  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Trinity  o(^ege,  Cambridge,  and  was 
eilled  to  the  oar  at  ]inooln*b  Lm,  hot  nerer 
practised.  Tho  opening  of  the  continent  on 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  enabled  him  to 
gratify  a  ta»to  for  travel  and  collecting  worka 
of  art,  and  he  remained  abroad  for  a  number 
of  year.-!  abw»rl>cd  in  those  pursuits.  In  1880 
he  visited  Spain,  where  he  spent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  the  ootuitry  and  tbe  people. 
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Betoming  to  England,  he  became  a  regnlar  eoo> 

tributor  to  the  "  Quarterly  Review,**  In  which 
his  articles  on  the  life,  literature,  and  art  of 
Spain  attracted  much  attnttion.  He  was  the 
antiior  of  Che  **Bandboelr  for  Spahi,"  pnbttshed 

by  ifnrray  of  T.ondon.  The  work  appeared  in 
1845,  in  2  vols,  bvo.,  and  several  editions  have 
since  been  published,  that  of  1866  being  much 
enlarged  and  partly  re-written.  It  is  the  most 
learned  and  complete  work  of  its  class  yet  pub- 
lished, embodying  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  a  synopsis  of  the  social  and  political  condt> 
tion  and  progress  oftte  Spaidsh  people,  as  well 
as  fall  descriptions  of  places  and  events*,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  in  England  and  America — 
in  this  country  by  Irving,  Prescott,  Ticluior,  and 
other  authorities  on  Spain.  Mr.  Ford's  remain- 
ing publications  are  "  Gatherings  from  Spain" 
(8vo.,  1846),  and  '  Tauromaobia,  the  Bull  Fights 
of  Spain,  with  26  illustrations"  (imp.  fol^  1862). 
His  ebneetion  of  books,  prints,  and  piotnrse  wai 
one  of  tho  choicest  in  England. 

FORDUAM,  a  post  village  in  the  town  of 
West  Farms,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  railroad,  about  10  m. 
from  Xew  York  city,  and  8  m.  from  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  college 
and  St.  Joseph's  theoltMpoal  seminary,  two 
prominent  Roman  Oathouc  institutions.  The 
college,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  sur- 
rounded bjmanuficent  gronnd8,was  founded 
by  the  Rt.  BerTJohn  Hoghee,  bishq)  (now  areb- 
bishop)  of  N"ew  York,  and  was  opened  for  stu- 
dents Jane  24, 1841,  most  of  the  professors  being 
eeevlar  derKTinen,  and  the  Rev.  John  Mcdoe- 
kcv,  now  mshop  of  Albany,  first  presideotk 
The  college  was  invested  by  the  l^rialatnre  with 
uuiver.-ity  privileges,  March  17,  1846;  the  first 
oomuencemeot  for  conferring  degrees  was  held 
in  Jnly  of  the  same  year,  and IminMHatdir  afler^ 
ward  tho  place  was  transferred  to  the  Jestnt.", 
who  broke  up  their  establishment  at  St.  Mary's 
college  in  Kentucky,  and  took  charge  of  the  life* 
stitution  at  Fordhara  in  Sept,  1846.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  college  combines  the  ordinary  fea- 
tures of  preparatory  and  grammar  schools  with 
those  of  a  universitjTt  Students  are  received  at 
any  age,  and  tliere  la  a  eepante  coarse  of  stndiea 
for  those  wlio  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  classical 
branches.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  apart 
from  the  elder,  the  8  divisions  into  wliich  the 
students  are  scy^Hmtt'd  nccordin:?  to  ago  and 
proficiency  being  allowed  to  liavo  no  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  In  the  senior  class 
Latin  is  altoesther  spoken  in  the  lectures  and 
recitations.  In  Jnly,  1869,  the  college  contain* 
cd  125  students,  36  of  whotn  wri  i  in  tli.  nni- 
versity  course.  There  were  18  professors  and 
tutors,  hot  8  of  whom  were  Jesolta.  The 
library  has  about  12,CM)0  voluri:e^.  CoTiTiect- 
ed  with  tho  college  the  Jesuits  iisive  a  housn) 
ef  Studies  for  members  of  tbe  order,  and  a  com- 
munity of  lay  brethren,  many  of  the  former 
being  also  employed  as  professors  or  prefects  In 
til'  college,  and  the  latter  !j:kA  in;:  the  principal 
charije  of  the  domest^  afiturs,  llarm,  jgardens^ 
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4o.  Tb»  lay  bwtfaren  number  ftboot  8S,  and 
tbft  MdtolMtioB  (Immites  of  the  haam  <if  UmIw), 

12,  There  ure  2  U-rnis  tho  first  lasting  from 
the  firat  Monday  of  iSeptdtnber  aotil  Christmas, 
and  ibtt  aeeond  from  Jui.  i  natil  aboot  July  16, 
when  the  annnal  commencenicnt  is  hdd.  Tho 
inatituUoa  owns  40  acres  of  ground,  stretching 
B.  to  tho  lifOT  Bronx,  and  laid  out  in  beautiful 
pleasure  groondii  nrdena,  orchards,  woods,  and 
cnltivAted  fields.  The  bnudings  bare  little  pre- 
tc  ribM  :!  to  elegance,  consisting  mainly  of  an  old 
ooQDtry  maudou  and  out^hoa^es,  to  which 
many  additioBa  haTo  been  made  aa  ooeaalon  baa 
demanded,  but  it  is  do!»igned  soon  to  erect  a 
handsome  edifico  on  the  same  ground. — The 
theological  seminary  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Rnglies  in  1841,  and  has  always  remained  under 
his  control.  The  Jesuibi  were  employed  to  di- 
rect it  when  tliev  took  charge  of  tho  collefre, 
but  the/  resigned  their  chairs  in  1856,  and  the 
are  noir  appointed  by  the  arabbMiop. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  procurator, 
and  profes^rs  of  moral  and  dogmatic  ttieology, 
French,  rhetoric,  and  sacred  music.  The  number 
of  students  in  1S69  was  82.  Tho '^cniinnry  i'^  an 
imposing  building  of  gray  stone,  arxl  has  attach- 
ed to  it  a  parish  church  of  the  same  material 
wHh  a  tall  aptre.  The  village  contains  i  or  8 
qte  ehonhe^  and  fa  a  fiivorlte  aoniiner  n»|. 
daooa^Iu  Oct  17Tfi,  immediately  aft  r  H  o 
•ftOWtioa  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops, 
fbie  Amerlean  army  occupied  a  series  of  intrench- 
ed camps  on  the  hills  from  Fordham  Ik  i-'ita  to 
White  Plains.  Several  pieces  of  cannon  have  been 
dug  up,  and  the  remains  of  earth worka  aadothar 
ibrtifioations  are  s^l  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

FORDYOE,  David,  a  Scottish  philosopher, 
born  in  AI»  rJ.en  in  1711,  died  in  1731.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
dtj,  where  in  1743  he  became  profeaaor  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  afterward  went  abro.nd 
and  travelled  through  Fraaoe,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  a  storm  off 
the  coast  of  Holland.  His  most  important 
works  are :  "  Diali>gues  concerning  Education" 
(2  vols.  8vo  ,  London,  1745-'8);  "Theodorus,  a 
i>ialogae  concerniog  the  Art  of  Freacbtog" 
(12mo.,  1768);  '^Etomenti  of'lfonl  Pliiloao* 
phy"  (12mo.,  1754). 

f  OliE,  a  nautical  term,  signifying  a  vessel's 
ftana  and  machinery  whiob  lies  near  the  stem. 
— Fork  awd  Aft,  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other. — Fore  Brack,  a  rope  applied  to  tho 
foreyard  arm  for  the  purpose  of  changing  oc- 
ca^ufiolly  the  position  oi  the  foreaaiL— Fonn 
Taoku,  tin  tadda  wb&A  belonfi  to  the  lbi«- 
mast 

FORECLOSE,  in  law,  to  shutout,  or  exclude. 
Foreclosure  meaaa  in'  law  tbe  act  or  method 

whereby  a  mortagee  finally  terminates  tho 
mortgageor's  euuity  of  redemption,  or  whereby 
a  mortgagee  shuts  out,  or  for  ever  excludes, 
the  mortgageor'a  xidit  to  anntU  tho  mortgage 
and  repowcsa  htmaelf  of  tho  property  mort^nged 
by  payment  of  tlio  dr  '^  or  oblip.ition  to  secure 
wbUbtbeiuortgogiiwaagiven.  (beeMoBTOAOS.) 
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FOREST,  a  N.  W.  00.  of  P«nn^  fimned  aboot 
tiw year  1861  flotof  tiM IT.  paH  of  JcAnan 

CO. ;  are,a,  876  sq.  m.  It  is  trnv.  r^:  1  by  ClarioB. 
river,  whicii  i*  navigable  by  small  bontA,  The 
surface  is  billy  and  irregular.  Some  of  the  land 
is  loo  rocky  for  cultivation,  but  the  rr-<-*  i>  ruf  ! 
erately  productive.  Tho  chiof  articles  oi  ex- 
])ort  are  pine  timber  and  bard  coal,  the  faraaar 
of  which  ia  venr  abundant.  OapitaL  Marion. 

FORESTAlllKG.  The  original  and  axnet 
meaning  of  tliis  word,  as  a  law  terni,  va.«  tho 
bnjiog  of  goods,  and  especially  of  any  kind  of 
Ibod,  on  ita  way  to  narlcet,  wUb  a  view  tnaeB 
it  n:^iin  at  an  enhanoe<I  price.  Other  law  terms 
were  used  in  a  similar  $<-nse,  ns  cngn^iog,  which 
meant,  probably^  buying  of  a  producer  more 
than  tlie  buyer  wanted  for  himself,  to  sell  again 
at  A  profit  to  a  consumer;  also  regrating,  said 
to  mean  originally  fraudulently  lerv-itning  or 
dividing  goods  to  sell  again.  These  8  torms  were 
generally  used  together  in  the  law.  Tbe  tUrd 
ha-s  dropped  out  (  f  n-  c  in  !  r r  and  elsew  here. 
Tlie  second  has  beo«>me  of  common  use  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking;  In  tho  sense  of  inoDopolijdj^ 
nnd  retting  more  than  one's  share  of  a  thing, 
i  ho  rirst  is  not  unfrequently  used  out  of  tba 
law,  in  the  sense  of  a  wrongful  and  injurious 
anticipation;  and  in  the  lav  it  aeoma  to  be  cx* 
tended  to  eover  evafydeTfoe  or  aet,  or  oan- 
s]iir  i<  V  with  anotlier,  by  any  mear-  t  >  *  n banco 
tho  price  of  provii^ions  above  what  juight  be 
deemed  th4  natural  prioe.  Tliit  might  Im  dnoe 
by  buying  to  ^^ell  again,  or  by  spreading  false 
rumors,  or  by  miMreprcaeotatioas  aa  to  Ueu 
which  would  affect  tbe  market^  or  by  ooaapiriag 
with  othera  to  obtain  a  monopoly  or  a  com- 
mand of  tbe  market,  or  to  keep  any  articles  of 
fo(Kl  out  of  tho  markcL  In  all  the  I  n. ted 
States  there  are  statutes  agaiost  fureataliinfe 
and  itlaaometimeat^vetlad  that  tiiey  are  not 
inrro  fn  qn  nt'y  applied  and  enforced.  I?in  in 
this  country  it  seems  to  be  tbe  practice,  if  not 
the  theory,  generally,  if  not  alwax's,  to  leave 
the  regulation  of  these  matters  to  the  piibil--  in- 
telligence and  to  the  iutlucnco  of  a  free  and  fair 
competition. 

F0RE8TI,  £.  Fbuob,  an  Italian  patnot^  bom 
In  Oonaeliee,  near  Ferrara,  about  ITVS^  died 
in  Oeno.n,  Sept.  U,  1859.  After  golm:  tlirou-h 
a  ooursA  of  study  at  tbe  tinivtir&ity  uf  IkiU^ma. 
be  received  tho  degree  doctor  of  laws,  and 
found  employment  a  criminnl  lawyt-r  bofors 
the  tribunal*  of  Fernini.  In  1816  he  wad  ap- 
pointed prtctor  of  Crespino,  which  by  the  trenty 
of  Vienna  had  been  tranatered  Ihmi  ti>a  fafai 
to  tbe  Anatrlan  dmnlnionaw  The  reactioa  ind> 
(lent  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  latter  aothor> 
ity  bad  aroused  an  intense  opposition,  wbioli  led 
to  an  organized  national  moramant  tor  the 
liberation  of  It  ily  from  foreign  niK-,  and  into 
this  whemo  Foresti  entered  witli  enthu&iuiaa. 
The  treason  of  an  associate  betrayed  tluit  section 
of  tbe  party  to  which  he  beloin^  and  he  was 
arrested  at  about  iba  aame  time  whb  SiMo 
Pellico.  Confalonieri,  ^faronee^l.  and  otht-r  well 
known  patriota.  On  Jan.  7, 1619,  bo  was  taken 
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to  Venice  and  iaoorcerated  io  the  Piombi  prison. 
After  t  yeen  of  empense  md  captivity,  aggra- 

rated  by  total  isolation  from  family  aud  fricmls, 
atid  frt^aent  inquisitorial  visits  directed  to  the 
diiCOTery  of  others  implicated,  wMbk  attempts 
w«fe  tamed  by  the  pnaooer'e  finnneae,  Foresti 
and  his  eompanions  were  oondacted  chained  in 
Cniiplea  to  tlie  squaro   if  S  iii  M;;ri  o  Dec.  24, 

1821.  There  tlmj  mouat<dd  a  ecalluld  while 
one  of  the  Jadges  read  the  aenteooe  of  deoUi, 
which  was  followed  however  by  an  edict  cotn- 
mnting  their  punishment  to  iniprisoinncnt  for 
20  years.    They  were  detained  until  Jan.  12, 

1822,  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  and  tlien  es- 
corted, ag^  etnlned  two  and  two,  to  Splell)erg 
in  Moravia,  where  they  arrived  after  a  painful 
journey  of  a  month.  The  severe  discipline  of 
their  long  confinement  in  this  fortress  has  be- 
come memorable  .thron?li  the  reoord  of  Silvio 
Fiettlcwv  entitled  Ltmi,-  ig Umi,  The  emperor 
Ferdinand,  on  his  accession  in  1835,  coinnuited 
the  impriiioament  of  the  Italian  couiipirators  to 
perpetual  exile  in  America.  At  the  end  of  Nov. 
1886,  their  chains  were  removed,  and  after  a 
few  months  spent  under  guard  at  Grudiacu  in  or- 
der to  recruit  their  healtn,  they  were  transport- 
ed to  Trieste,  aod  tbenoe  sailed  for  New  York. 
Thej  landed  on  the  lart  of  Oct.  1886,  and  were 
received  with  respect  and  hospitality.  Fore<;ti 
soon  become  a  favorite  in  society.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and 
literature  in  Colnrobia  college,  and  for  more  than 
SO  jeai*  waa  the  popnlar  teacher  of  both  in  acad- 
emics and  private  circles.  For  the  use  of  his 
pupils  he  published  an  Italian  reader  {CraUma- 
tia  ItaliancLl2mo.,  New  York,  1847).  In  1848 
he  went  to  £nrope,  but  the  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  revotatione  of  that  year  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Anu  tii  i.  Failiiifr  liealth  having 
impelled  hiui  to  i>cek  a  uiilder  climate,  he  sailed 
for  Genoa,  where  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul, 
iu  tlio  f^pring  of  1858.  tie  died  of  a  di.-easo 
ctintracted  in  the  duichargo  of  hb  official  duties, 
retaining  to  the  end  the  firmness  of  will,  clear- 
ness of  mind,  and  affecliooaten^  of  diapoeition 
which  had  endeared  him  to  m  large  a  drde  in 
Eurtipe  and  America.  His  body,  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag,  was  borne  to  the  cemetery  of  Sta- 

Jrlieno  by  the  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Wabash. 
oUowed  b/  a  vaat  conooone  of  fureignen  and 
natives. 

FORESTS,  Submerged.  Remains  of  the 
grow  ih  of  forests  are  fuimd  abundantly  in  the  coal 
and  in  moat  of  the  formationa  of  atraUfied  rocks 
of  more  recent  date.  The  occurrence  of  some  of 
tliese  collections  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
article  Boo,  and  of  the  older  deposits  in  Coai.  ; 
aeo  also  Alluvium.  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded of  forests  having  been  submerged  in 
historic  times,  and  being  afterward  wen  still 
Rtanding  beneath  the  water.  Lewis  and  Clark 
made  mention  of  aforest  of  pines  ^^tandin^  erect 
in  the  Colombia  river  about  the  year  1807. 
Bo  extensive  were  these  that  eome  traTeUera 
were  of  opinion  that  a  tr.nct  of  land  more  than 
20  miles  in  length  lind  subsided  vertically.  Pre- 


mont|  who  viaited  the  locality  in  1846,  satisfied 
Umaelf  that  llieforeata  had  been  submeived  in 

conscqncnce  of  immense  land  slides.  Dela  Beche 
("  (ieolopical  Manual ")  cites  numerous  instances 
of  subtnariae  forests  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  Scotland,  and  the  l!ol>- 
rides.  These  are  often  buried  beneath  alluvial 
deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  and  are  only  oc- 
casionally exposed  to  view,  or  broagbt  to  light 
when  excavated  io  their  continnatlon  Inland  be- 
neath the  surface.  They  contain  tmnk^,  stems, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  of  species  res4>mbUDg 
those  growing  upon  the  land.  The  vegetable  stra- 
tum is  sometimeB  a  bed  of  peat  and  moss.  1^11 
relbn  to  the  upward  and  downward  movement 
to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  snhjcct  ns  a 
cause  that  might  produce  tliis  pheuomenon ;  and 
itao  mentions  one  instance  where  it  might  have 
oeemTed  by  the  washing  out  and  retuoval  by  the 
tide  of  a  gravelly  stratum  supporting  a  i)eat'l)ed. 

FOREY,  Ei.ie  Fr£d£rio,  a  Freiuh  peneral, 
bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1804.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  an  olllcer  of  Loais  XVI.  His  uncle 
placed  hira  in  the  colU^ge  of  I>  ;nn.  and  he  was 
sulmquently  admitted  to  the  military  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  where  IJeuret,  w  lio  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Montebello,  wa«  io  the  senior  class. 
He  fought  at  Algiers,  became  a  colonel  in  1944^ 
a  general  in  1848,  aided  in  the  c<>\i})<r'f  if  rr'Dec. 
2,  18ul,  was  appointed  general  of  divisiou  in 
1862,  and  officiated  for  a  short  time  at  the  head 
of  the  French  army  at  Sebaatopol  in  1864.  Com- 
mander of  tfae  1st  division  of  the  Ftanch  anny 
from  1!^57,  he  led  it  in  the  campaign  of  1869  in 
Italy,  drove  back  the  Austrians  who  had  attack- 
ed tlio  advanced  i>osta  of  Marshal  Boraguay 
d^llilliers,  and  gained  the  battle  of  MunteWlIo, 
the  first  of  the  campaign  (May  20),  by  holding  the 
village  of  that  name  after  a  hand-to-hwid  combat 
of  several  hours'  d  tirntion,  inflicting  a  loss  of  about 
2,000  men  upon  the  An^^trians,  and  capturing  200 
of  their  soldiers  and  oflicers,  wliile  the  r  renr  h  and 
Sardinian  less  wa^s  estimated  at  not  over  700.  A 
note  accompanying  the  great  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor  on  May  21,  certifies  that  he  has  been 
employed  36  years  in  active  service,  takin  a  part 
iu  14  campaigns,  and  that  he  has  U.'en  wounded 
8  times.  Ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  subse- 
quent battles  in  Italy,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  8o1ftrtao(Jttna  24, 1859^  where 
tlie  division  under  his  Command  gainea  impov^ 
taut  advantage!*. 

FORFAR,  i>r  Anocs,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scot- 
land, bountlod  N.  by  Aberdeen  and  Kiiuanline, 
E.  by  the  German  ocean,  8  by  the  frith  of  Tay, 
and  W.  by  ti  c  i  tnty  of  Pertli;  lengili  HO  iii., 
breadth  30  m. ;  area,  889  sq.  m.  ipon.  in  ]861f 
101,284.  The  sarCMC  of  tlie  N.  W.  dtvirion  is 
in  general  monnt:iinons  and  barren,  but  the 
great  valley  of  Strathmorc,  wliicli  lies  between 
the  Henchenniti  and  Sidlaw  hills,  is  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  and  that  portinn  of  the  ooontjr 
whkih  bonlers  on  the  sea  Is  level,  flroltftal,  and 
highly  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  ad- 
Tanoed  state.   "Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes. 
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and  tnrnlps  are  exteosiTelv  grown.  W£k  Htm 
«zoeptioa  of  limestone  ana  datfl^  Uiere  are  no 
Bunerala  of  anj  j,inportao<»  in  this  ootrnty. 

Forforshire  is  noted  for  its  inanafactore  of 
ooarae  linen,  the  cliicf  ieat  of  which  is  at  Dun- 
dee. lU  rivers  contain  sonu'valaable  salmon 
fi-herios.  The  principal  towns  aro  Forfar,  Dan- 
dee,  Montrose,  Aborbrothwick,  and  Hrwhin.— 
FoHKAit,  II  parliamentary  and  royal  borough  of 
Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  connty.  iaaitoated 
In  the  TaOey  of  fitnthntore,  13  m.  N.  of  Dun- 
dee ;  pop.  in  1851, 9,849.  It  has  linen  Tnanwf«C» 
tare's  and  is  aplace  of  great  antiquity. 

FORFEITURE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  property 
aa  a  oooMqiMnoa  of  some  art  which  the  law 
IbrUds  and  attaehw  this  penalty  to,  or  whtdi 
the  i>:irty  lia.-t  a;;rtcd  not  to  do  under  the  same 
penalty.  Fuilciture  i;<  dtfined  by  Blackstone 
as  a  punishment  wliich  the  law  inilict^.  It  is 
ao  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  by 
orhne ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  can  be  eallra 

Janishment  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  civil  for- 
dtare  only  as  all  consequences  of  wrong  doing 
may  be  eaUed  pttniahmont.  ForMtare  was 
annexed  by  the  Inw  of  Enftland  to  many  of- 
fences, as  treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason, 
prasmunire,  drawing  a  wea[»on  upon  a  judge, 
or  striking  any  person  in  the  preaenoe  of  any 
of  the  King's  conrts  of  Jnstioe.  Lands  ana 
hereditaments  were  forfeited  only  upon  attain- 
der or  corruption  of  bb»od ;  but  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattel-^  took  place  upon  convic- 
tioii.  Attainder,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture, 
were  the  most  powerfbl  imtruments  by  which 
llh  L-reatest  tjvants  amon^  the  Enpli^h  nion- 
ui  li  -  endeavored  to  oontirm  and  increase  tlieir 
power.  Our  fathers  held  them, in  so  much 
dread  and  detestation,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  XTnitct!  Statai  (art  iii.,  sec.  8)  declares  that 
no  atUiinder  of  (rea-^on  phall  %\  -k  i  >rrni)tion 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted.  By  the  act  of  April 
80,  1790,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  again.st  the  United  States,"  in 
which  nearly  all  important  offences  are  enu- 
merated, section  24  provides  '*that  no  oonvic- 
tlon  or  Jndgment  for  any  of  the  oflbnces  afore- 
said  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  any 
forfeiture  of  estate."  Forfeiture  by  crime  is 
equally  unknown  in  the  legislation  of  the  sev- 
eral states;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no 

Jiraetieal  esistenee  In  this  eonntry. — Civil  for- 
t'itnro  may  occur  in  3  ways:  1.  l\v  operation 
of  law,  liie  principal  instance  of  which  ut  com- 
mon law  was  the  forfeiture  of  states  which 
were  less  than  a  fee,  which  was  incurred  when 
the  holder  made  a  conveyance  of  a  fmater 
estate  th:m  lie  held  ;  an  for  example,  if  a  tenant 
of  land  for  life  or  years  conveyed  the  land  in 
fee,  the  grantee  took  nothing,  but  the  whole 
pstnte  of  the  prantor  was  forfeited  to  the  re- 
juaiudermaii,  yr  reversioner.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  a  more  just  and  rational  rule 
prevails.  With  some  diveruty  in  its  details,  it 
may  be  generally  expressed  thai,  1,  Agraotof 
more  than  th«  grantor  has  apentaa  aa  a  graiit 


of  all  he  has  as  to  all  that  is  more  it  is 
Toid.  2.  Whencert^n  oonditionBananBMed 
to  aa  estate,  either  in  fh»  deed  or  devise  or 

othcrwi-ie,  at  the  oripnal  creation,  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  may  be  annexed  to  tlios©  condi- 
tions, and  will  take  effect  if  they  be  broken ; 
as  if  A  grants  to  B  land,  on  condition  that 
neither  ho  nor  any  one  claiming  by  or  throngh 
him  Bhall  put  np  a  certain  building,  or  any 
building  within  a  certain  distance  of  one  of  the 
boundaries,  or  any  other  tiling  of  like  kind, 
then  if  any  thinf?  i"*  done  which  violates  the  con- 
dition, the  land  i»  forfeited.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  the  law  does  not  favor  con- 
ditions of  this  kind ;  and  courts  would  construe 
them,  where  ft  could  properly  be  done,  either 
as  givinff  a  ripht  to  the  grantor  to  abate  and 
remove  wliatever  thus  violates  the  agreement, 
or  as  an  injury  for  which  compenmtltMl  may  ba 
had  in  damages,  learing^  in  both  cases,  the  es- 
tate undistnrbed.  8.  One  may  agree  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  in  ca-^o  a  less  8um  be  not  paid,  or 
Mim  other  certain  tiling  be  not  done,  at  a  cer- 
tain tune.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  bond  ;  and 
the  sum  thus  agreed  to  be  ])ald  U  a  ])enalty, 
which  the  courts  of  England  and  of  the  rnittd 
States  will  reduce  to  tlie  atnount  artually  (hie. 
So  one  who  becomes  surety  for  another  in  a 
eertain  sum,  that  this  other  shall  appear  at  a 
certain  time,  forfeits  the  pnin  if  that  other  does 
uut  appear.  The  recognizance  may  then  be 
estreated,  as  it  is  called.  (See  Estrk&t.)  Bat 
on  good  cause  lieii^  shown,  courts  liave  the 
power,  and  are  nsoafly  willing  to  eiercise  It,  to 
miti);ato  the  penalty,  and  remit  the  fbrfeitnra 
iu  whole  or  in  part. 

FOn(;F>,  a  mannfactory  in  which  iron  or 
steel  is  softened  by  heat  and  worked  nnder  the 
hammer.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  works  in 
which  tho  native  oxides  of  iron  are  reduced 
without  fusion  to  a  metallic  state,  and  then 
forged  Into  blooms  or  bars.  Several  forms  of 
these  are  noticed  in  the  article  Bioomaut. 
Forges  differ  from  founderies  and  blast  furnaces 
in  their  products  being  articles  of  wrought  iron, 
while  tnote  of  the  latter  are  castings.  The 
works  in  which  tho  pig  iron,  obtained  fnm  Uie 
b!a.«t  furnace"!,  is  converted  into  malleable  iron 
by  the  process  termed  puddling  (see  Ibom),  are 
commonly  called  puddling  fbrnaces  from  one 
department  of  tiie  operation ;  but  they  are  also 
called  forges  firam  the  hammering  or  rolling 
which  succeeds  the  reduction  process  in  tho  fur- 
nace. Tho  term  forging  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  working  of  otiier  malleable  metals,  as  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  when  these  are  heated  and 
hainmercd  into  desired  shapes. — Tho  immense 
variety  of  articles  into  which  iron  is  fashioned 
requires  forges  of  various  dimensions,  and  many 
«f  them  adapted  for  epedal  uses.  They  agree, 
however,  in  the  general  charocter  of  tho  Ap- 
paratus with  which  they  are  ftirnished.  The 
smith's  forge,  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  small  work, 
is  tiie  best  representative  of  the  smaller  foraes. 
It  to  provldaa,  firsts  with  a  amaH  open  flrepkice 
or  houth,  npoo  aaort  of  table  In  bridt  work| % 
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feet  to  2^  feet  high.  A  dilmoej,  open  at  the 
1mm,  stands  aft  om  end,  and  a  hood  or  sheet  iron 

prevente  the  escape  into  tho  room  of  the  vapors 
from  the  fire.  Two  fires  iire  somctiincs  urniiigud 
Qoder  the  same  hood,  and  n  double  hearth  is 
again  obtained  bj  building  two  hearths  back  to 
back,  the  same  chimney  haTing  a  floe  for  each 
fire.  In  t)ic  back  wall  of  each  heartlj  is  fitted 
a  cast  iruu  pluto  or  back,  tlirough  which  the 
perforated  nozzle  of  the  tuyere,  or  piece  forming 
tbo  extremity  of  the  blast  pipe^  pctyeots  into 
tlM  fire.  The  pii)e  eonneets  wiih  iSbt  iN^owa, 
wbtoh  is  so  placed  that  tho  smith  can  work  it 
wikll  one  hand,  as  he  attends  to  the  fire  npou  tho 
JmiwA  and  the  articles  heating  in  it  with  the 
other.  The  fuel  may  be  obarcoal,  bituminous 
coal,  coke,  or  anthradtcw  Ck>od  hard  wood 
charcoal  is  an  excellent  material,  not  only  for 
its  great  caloriiio  property,  but  more  particularly 
for  its  freedom  from  sulphur,  the  presence  of 
wLich  in  the  mineral  fuels  often  results  in  seri- 
ous detriment  to  tho  iron  exposed  to  ita  action. 
Upon  the  liearth  are  laid  tho  various  kindu 
of  tongs  required  for  holding  the  differently 
•haped  pieces  of  iron.  At  the  ewl  opposite  the 
chimney  is  a  trou<ih  for  water,  into  which  the 
tools  and  work  are  dipi>ed,  as  may  be  convenient, 
to  cool  them.  It  serves  also,  if  kept  scrupu- 
lously free  from  groase,  for  tempering  artioles 
of  steel ;  and  the  vater  is  also  frequently  sprin- 
kled witli  a  Lroora  dipped  in  it  over  tlie  fire,  to 
check  tlte  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  tha  surface. 
A  stock  of  fuel  ia  kept  on  the  hearth  by  the 
trough,  and  as  wanted  it  is  drawn  forward  upon 
the  nre.  Conveniently  near  the  hearth,  and  at 
the  same  heiplit,  \h  set  tho  anvil,  upon  which 
the  smitli  phices  the  heated  iron  as  lie  takes  it 
from  the  fire.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  is 
particul.irly  descriUed  under  its  own  name  in 
this  work.  As  the  smith  holds  the  hot  iron 
upon  the  anvil  with  his  left  hand,  he  hammers 
it  with  tho  rigbt|  directing  his  blows  and  turn- 
ing the  work  to  receive  tne  precise  effeet  In  a 
mniincr  t  1  lio  acquired  only  by  long  practice. 
If  the  work  is  heavy,  he  re()oire3  an  assiiitant  to 
aid  the  forging  bv  striking  with  a  heavy  slodgs^ 
while  he  turns  the  piece  to  receive  the  blows, 
and  strikes  himself  in  turn  with  his  hand  ham- 
mer, t;ippMig  It  at  last  upon  the  face  of  the  an- 
vil as  tlie  signal,  tiniversally  adopted,  for  tho 
blows  to  cease.  Hammers  are  empli)yed  of  a 
great  variety  of  sliaj)e8  and  sizes  adapted  t<> 
the  different  kinds  of  work.  There  are  ul^^ 
punches  for  drivih;;  holes  tlirouf,'])  the  soft 
iron,  chisels  of  numerous  shapes,  and  swaging 
tools,  which  are  generally  in  pairs,  and  auled 
top  and  bottom  tools,  tho  latter  fitting  hy  a 
taag  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil.  liVhen  one  of 
tl>ese  is  thus  placed,  the  work  is  laid  on  its  up- 

Br  surface,  and  ia  then  driven  bj  the  hammer 
1  the  soft  Iron  receives  the  reverM  form  of 
the  swaging  tool ;  or  the  top  tool,  secured  to  a 
handle  of  twititud  rods  of  luizci  or  other  suitable 
wood,  m  held  upon  the  surface  of  tho  work,  and 
the  assistant  striking  it  with  the  sledge  gives  to 
the  iron  the  form  doe  to  both  awaginig  tools. 


By  using  two  swaging  tools,  each  presenting  a 
straight  semicircular  groove,  a  square  rod  of  • 
iron  may  bo  beaten  into  a  cylindrical  form  suit- 
able for  a  round  bolt.  Pieces  of  iron  hamuieryd 
to  a  smaller  size  are  said  to  be  drawn  down  or 
reduced.  The  reverse  process  is  called  upsetting 
or  jumping;  in  this  operation  the  piece,  heated 
citli  r  tliroughout,  or  oidy  in  the  portion  to  be 
thickened,  is  set  on  end  and  struck.  Another 
method  of  enlarging  pieces  of  iron  is  by  welding 
or  building  up}  thus  a  head  for  a  bolt  m^  be 
made  hj  bending  a  flat  strip  of  iron  aroond  tbe 
end  of  the  rod  for  tho  holt,  and  causing  these, 
when  they  are  brought  to  tlie  welding  heat,  to 
unite,  bfgl^ng  tiiem  a  few  light  blows.  The 
head  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  the  end  of 
the  rod  and  npsotting  it^  when  it  is  soon  en- 
larged by  the  hammer  to  the  prf)pcr  size.  It 
may  also  be  left  on  a  large  bar  bj  drawing  down 
the  other  portion  of  the  bar  to  the  required 
size. — For  ■^rnnll  Operations  a  very  con\enient 
apparatus  La.^  w  ithin  a  few  years  been  intro- 
duced, called  a  portable  forge.  It  is  a  cast  iron 
frame^  supporting  at  top  a  small  hearth  and 
vater  trough,  beneatii  which  is  the  bellows, 
fitted  'vith  a  treadle,  by  which  It  may  be  work- 
ed with  UiO  foot.  This  for^o  in  much  employed 
in  various  workshop^  and  is  especially  useful  in 
operations  requiring  a  fonge  for  a  short  time 
only  in  any  one  piace^The  great  forges  in 
which  are  fabricated  tha  immense  wrought  iron 
shafts  for  ocean  steumers  pn&sent  the  same  class 
of  operations,  with  some  new  appliancesi  how- 
ever, adapted  to  tho  pifrantic  scale  upon  which 
the  work  is  done.  The  tires  in  these  forges  are 
either  large  reveri  e  r:iii  ries,  or  closo  furnaces, 
blown  by  a  powerful  fan  blast.  The  work  is 
commenced  by  introducing  15  to  20  pieces  of 
square  iron  bound  together,  making,  it  may  be, 
a  bundle  G  feet  long  and  2  feel  square,  into  tbe 
furnace.  "When  one  end  is  brought  to  a  welding 
heat  the  mass  is  swung  out  suspended  in  chains 
from  the  great  crane  made  for  this  use,  and  un- 
der the  lieavy  hammer  of  5  to  10  tons  weigljt 
the  pieces  are  made  to  unite.  One  long  rod  is 
left  prqteeting  on  tiie  lino  of  tho  axis  of  tho 
mass,  and  ^rves  when  awu^g  in  the  crane  as  m 
guide  ro<l,  or  porter,  as  it  is  called.  By  means 
of  tho  ])idlcys  which  sustain  tlie  load  rui:rilng 
forward  and  bark  upon  the  Jib  of  the  crane,  tbe 
mass  is  brought  to  anv  desired  point  within 
the  area  traversed  by  the  swing  of  tho  cmnc; 
and  by  means  of  a  cross  lever  or  handle  fixed  to 
tbe  end  of  the  porter  tlie  men  are  enabled  to  turn 
the  mass  of  iron  while  the  otlier  end  of  it  is 
reoeivhig  upon  the  anvil  the  blows  of  tbe  ham- 
mer. When  the  iron  has  been  sufiicicntly  ham- 
mered, it  is  returned  lu  the  furnace  to  be  again 
heated,  so  as  to  extend  the  weld  thranghout  the 
whole  massr  After  this  »  slab  of  wrought  iron, 
called  by  tbe  worlnnen  a  use.  Is  welded  on  one 
side  at  the  end  of  tlio  jueco,  and  nnder  the 
hammer  the  shaft  thus  huik  up  is  drawn  down 
to  the  required  size.  Kew  additions  arc  repeat- 
edly made  in  this  way  until  the  dedred  length 
is  obtained.  OiUy  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  thrust 
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Into  thefarnace,  and  the  aportur©  whiob  remains 
open  aroand  it  is  stopped  doring  the  beating  bj 
Are  brick  and  clny.  The  end  outside  remains 
supported  in  tho  chains  from  tlio  crane.  The 
recently  invented  steam  hainmerg  employed  iu 
this  work  are  described  in  the  article  Uammkb. 

<Im  tne  of  tlria  powerftil  maohfne  the  heavy 
shafts  of  ocean  steamers  are  fabricated,  the 
largest  masses  of  iron  forged  in  single  pieces.  The 
weight  of  the  intermediate  paddle  shaft  of  tho 
GnitEaatarn,  or  Leviattiaii,  whioh  was  launch* 
«d  Jan.  1856,  is  upwards  of « torn,  and  that 
of  the  cranks  1 1  tons.  Its  lenpf  h  is  23  feet,  and 
its  diameter  2  feet  2  inches,  and  it  i*  2  feet  in 
dintneter  at  the  main  barings.  The  cranks  an 
7  feet  long  between  the  centres.  The  screw 
shaft  is  2  leet  in  diameter,  and  aboot  178  feet 
long,  and  its  wholo  wciglit  about  185  tons. 
The  hurgest  shaft  jet  tnade  in  the  United  States 
was  pvnidoHsed  at  a  fori^  in  Reading,  Penn.,  for 
the  Collins  stcatnf^r  Adrint-r.  At  tho  Atlantic 
forge  in  New  York  and  tlie  Frani\iin  furge,  other 
shafts  have  been  made  nearly  as  large.  One  at 
the  former,  made  for  the  steamer  iiiagara,  had 
a  erank  worked  tn  the  mfddle  portion,  and  one 
near  each  extremity.  The  largest  diameter  was 
19  tnc?ie«  average  about  17  inches.  The  ex- 
trenid  length  was  SO^'feet,  to  whioh  should  be 
added  8  feet  more  fur  the  arms  of  eaoh  of  the 
emnlcR,  making  881^  D»et  in  alL  The  beacioga 
-were  li^  and  15^  inohaa.  The  total  weight  waa 
about  29,000  lbs. 

FOIiGrSRY,  In  general,  means  the  illegal  fal- 
sification or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing,  Al- 
tlioujrh  this  offence  h  the  subject  of  a  great  vor- 
iety  of  ca<es  in  England  and  the  United  .States, 
the  definitions  do  not  quite  agree.  That  given 
in  East's  Pleas  of  uie  Crown*'  (vol.  f i.  p. 
852)  U:  "A  false  making  of  any  written  in- 
strument for  tho  porpose  of  frwid  and  deceit." 
This  detiiiition,  ho  says,  results  from  a  cumpar- 
iaan  of  all  the  aotborities.  Bot  \a  making  we 
mtnt  Qoderttand  also  addltfon,  snotntotlon,  or 
otlier  material  alteration,  whicli  in, Iced  East 
himself  admits;  and  by  in^trumeiU^  some  paper 
or  doenmentwfalob  ia  intended  to  have  and  ap- 
parently may  have  some  etiSc-icy  in  law  as  the 
foundation  of  legal  right  or  liability.  Hence 
wo  regard  as  the  best  definition  of  forgery 
which  we  know  that  in  Bishop's  "Criminal 
Law,'*  voL  il.  aee.  4SS:  "Forgery  is  the  false 
making,  or  materially  altering',  witit  intent  to 
defraud,  of  any  writing;,  vvhicti,  it  genuine, 
inif,'ht  appartMitly  bo  of  legal  efficacy  in  tho 
fuundatiuo  uf  a  legal  liability."  For  it  is  nut 
OTory  fkMfksation  of  writing  wbleli  constitatea 
forgery  in  a  legal  sense.  If  otio  writ^'^  letters 
and  6igui  them  with  tlio  name  of  another,  which 
mtj  bo  very  injurious  not  only  to  the  feelings  of 
aome  ottier  party  but  to  his  interest',  he  is  not 
in  law  a  ferger,  if  no  peonnlary  rights,  oblign- 
ti  n  or  eng:>jj;einents  are  or  are  intended  to  be 
directly  aftected  by  thin  falwliood.  The  falsi- 
fication need  not  be  of  a  name,  nor  of  the  whole 
of  an  instrntncnt.  It  is  fiirgery  if  it  relate  to  a 
siugle  word,oreventoapartufa  word,  as  a  letter. 


whereby  the  l^al  operation  of  it  is  materiallr 
chaneed ;  nor  do  we  know  why  the  same  rate 
should  not  indode  a  change  only  in  the  pono- 
tuation.  Forgery  may  consist  in  tl)e  application 
of  a  false  name  to  a  true  instrument,  or  of  a 
trae  name  to  a  false  instrument,  or  even  of  • 
genuine  name  to  a  genuine  iutovmcat^  if'thn 
name  thus  appended  gives  rights  or  imposes  lia- 
bilities which  tlie  party  appending  it  had  no 
right  to  give  or  impose,  and  he  appended  the 
name  fidmy  for  the  ptirpose  of  Jnmd  and  de- 
ee(itkio.  If  one  emiiloy  e<i  to  draw  a  will  at  the 
dictation  of  tho  testator,  wrote  it  nV.  rn  lictat- 
ed,  excepting  that  lie  ioaerted  one  or  mure  le^a- 
etes  without  direction,  or  one  or  mors  materia] 
provisions  of  any  kind,  and  then  presenting  the 
will  to  the  testator  as  written  agreeably  to  his 
direction,  tluis  obtained  his  signature,  it  has 
been  held  that  this  is  a  forgery.  Bot  in  one 
case  where  a  scrivener  thns  inserted  a  leoey  to 
liiniself  instead  of  to  another,  the  English  court 
of  chancery,  for  tli©  purpose  of  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  intended  legatee,  adjudged  the 
legacy  to  the.scriveoer  to  be  valid,  and  then 
ordered  film  to  take  it  art  trustee  fbrtiie  intended 
legatee.  To  constitnto  tfio  for^'cry  of  a  name,  it 
must  be  the  name  of  gome  person  actnally  ex- 
isting^ W  represented  as  actually  existing;  and 
if  A  name  1m  written  which  belongs  to  a  living 
man,  but  Irith  an  addition  or  description  whioli 
corresponds  to  none  that  exists  and  prevent.s  tlio 
name  from  attaching  or  belonging  to  any  one, 
this  is  said  not  to  be  a  forgery.  The  instrument 
need  not  be  such  tliat  if  genuine  it  would  bo 
oertaiidy  valid  in  law  ;  but  it  must  purfMirt  and 
appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  legal  validity 
and  efficacy ;  thus,  in  England,  one  may  be 
oonrleted  for  the  Ibrgery  of  an  nnstamped 
note,  although  such  a  note  could  not  be  enforced 
any  more  than  blank  paper.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  falsification  of  an  instrument 
whioh  if  genuine  would  be  wholly  iU^,  that 
ivnot  merely  void,  but  prohibited  and  itFeif  an 
offence,  i<i  not  forgery.  When  one  f  i  -  '1  > 
will  of  a  living  penwn,  and,  falsely  re])resentlng 
liitn  to  be  dead,  obtained  the  money,  this  was 
hold  to  be  forgery;  and  on  the  otiier  hand, 
when  one  falsely  and  fi'andulently  appended  to 
a  will  the  name  of  a  person  who  nov'tr  had  ex- 
isted, it  was  held  to  bo  forgery. — At  common 
Uw,  the  puUieatkm  or  uttering  of  the  forged 
instrument,  or,  in  common  phraseoloi^y,  the 
making  of  any  use  of  it,  is  not  nece8i>arj  to 
constitute;  forgery ;  thus,  a  man  was  convicted 
of  forgery  of  a  note,  which  be  liad  made  with 
ftnnduient  Intent,  but  itOI  nrtafaied  in  his  poeket. 
In  the  United  State**,  however,  the  statutes 
generally  make  the  uttering  or  u^ng  the  forged 
instrument  essential  to  the  offence.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  of 
law,  that  while  an  intent  tn  deceive  and  defhiud 
is  an  essential  element  of  forgery,  yet  this  in- 
tent is  often  conclu!«ively  presumed  from  Uie 
Ibrgary  itaelf;  thus,  if  one  fbrge  a  note,  or  any 
name  up<m  a  note,  and  cause  it  to  bo  fli^^m-iiit- 
ed,  it  is  no  defence  whatever  to  tlie  charge  of 
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Uxmxj  tin*  h»  lnl«ded  to  pi^  the  note  Una* 
mU;  and  lad  totodlf  mado  *d«qaftte  provun<m 
to  toke  it  up  so  that  no  persou  shoold  be  in- 
Jored. — The  crioie  of  forgery  was  to  aaaily  com- 
mitted, and  deteotod  with  so  nmeh  difficulty, 
and  attended  in  some  instances  with  such  min- 
OD8  oonseqnenoea,  that  it  was  not  only  a  capital 
offence  in  JSngland,  but  it  was  one  of  thr>se  of- 
fences for  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
pofdoa.  But  the  seforil^  of  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  forgery  is  now  more  mitigate  1  in  Ilnp: 
land,  and  it  is  not  a  capital  offence  iu  auv  part, 
of  the  United  Stat^. 

FORG£T-M£-]!lOT(inyM0tw/w2usfru,  Rotb), 
a  pretty  little  European  plant,  which  growt 
ahnt^t  everywhere,  and  assumes  a  varied  as[)ect 
according  to  its  situ^on.  It  Is  dwarf,  rough, 
and  hidfy hi diy  pliWli as  on  old  walls ;  but  be- 
oomes  laifcer  and  smoother  in  muddy  ditches. 
It  does  well  when  planted  in  shady  place^i  in  the 
pnnli;;i,  nreveu  if  cultivated  i))  p<i's.  Its  A'i'aits 
are  ixiriie  in  slender  earring  racemes,  bending 
at  t)ie  top  like  a  B0orpi<»*a  tall,  whence  It  wot 
called  J/.  Kifrpioida  by  some.  It  )ias  l>ecn  !nic- 
ccssfully  rai«w  in  the  United  .Sttttes  in  places 
•where  tli  rt-  wm  abundance  of  water,  either 
standing  and  stagiuuiti  or  iu  a  numiog  brooic, 
vhere  it  prodttMS  many  fine  neemes  m  bright 
blue  blossoms  throughout  the  summer,  wbicli 
iu  matiy  countries  are  considered  the  emblem 
'  of  friendship.  IndependeDt  of  Its  sentimental 
oharaoter,  its  flowers  are  mndi  |»riMd.  Tb«« 
•re  a^  two  ipeolsaofmysssfi*  common  to  the 
Unitetl  States  at  the  northward,  vii. :  M.  rcrna 
(Nuttall),  a  little,  grayish^  pubescent  anDual. 
from  6  to  12  inches  hi^  iritlt  a  Tory  smali 
whitish  corolla,  which  grows  upon  dry  rocks, 
where  the  soil  is  very  tliin  and  parched,  the 
pi  . lit  disaiipearing  on  the  approach  of  hut 
Weather;  and  the  ^orpiun  (crvaa  (M.  laxa^ 
L6lun.X  with  a  blender  smoothish  stem,  from 
one  to  two  fe^'t  1  i  l-,  lir;trr).;nr!',  and  bearing  at 
the  extretnitie«  ot  tiie  branched  racemes  of 
bright  blue,  yellow-throated  onrollaa,  seen  in 
•ammer  in  muddy  bottomed  diiehsa  and  riva- 
lets,  and  near  o|>en  springs  of  water.  Ilwfeswr 
Gray  makes  the  ktter  •  varietj  only  of  Jf.  p«h 
luitrit. 

FORK,  an  knplemsnt  consisting  of  a  handle 
«nd  two  or  more  prongs,  nscd  to  lift  certain 
snbstancsa  more  conveniently  than  with  the 

unaided  lingers.  TIat.j  arn  v;iriii'M  of 
forks,  such  as  Uiose  u«ed  fur  agriuukural,  uianur 
ftoturing,  and  domeste  pnrpones.  The  last 
kind,  which  arc  of  conr?"^  thf  !no«<t  used,  pos- 
sess a  historical  intcrtst.  'lablu  lurks  du  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  antiquity,  tliough 
aome  archoiologists^  as  Oaylua  and  Grignoo, 
bave  fonnd  •rnclei  mmn^  the  mhbtsh  in  the 
Appian  way  and  in  the  rums  of  a  Rotimn  town 
in  Champngnei,which  they  cnnsiilered  tu  be  table 
furksL  The  Jews  and  Etruscans  did  not  use  any 
at  table,  though  they  hnd  forks  for  other  pni^ 
poeea.  TheancfentE^ptiniMiiiied  niarpelbrk 
Ibr  stirrin;.'  t'lo  firo  <  r  ^^  :lt•T  in  the  kitchens,  and 
forks  of  wuod  were  used  by  £^|ttaa&  peasants. 


The  Greek  word  Kpraypo  slgidfles  n  lbilC|  bat 

merely  a  flesh  fork,  employed  to  take  meat  from  • 

boilin^'  J  (  t,  and  not  one  used  at  table.  Tlie  Latin 
■worth /urea,  JUKinOfJureilta,  and/uacinuta  are 
equally  inappuenUe  to  our  modem  forks.  Tb» 
first  two  were  probably  instruments  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  our  furnace  and  hay  forVs. 
The  /urciUa  was  largo  enough  for  a  weapon. 
The  word  futeinula^  which  in  modern  times  ia 
used  chiefly  for  a  taUe  fork,  is  not  to  be  foond 
ia  that  sense  in  any  of  the  old  Lntin  writer.";. 
Tlio  old  translations  of  the  Bible  uhly  expluia 
the  Greek  Ko*aypa  hy /tueinttla.    According  to 
some  reoordsi  the  use  of  table  £>rks  seems  to 
bare  been  known  fat  the  ISth  oentaiyf  bnt  only 
cTfi  ptionally.   They  are  mentioned  m  the  in- 
ventory of  a  prince  8  plate  in  1879,  but  they 
did  not  couio  into  more  general  use  in  Italy 
till  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Galeotus 
Hartius,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  upon  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  (1468-1490),  at 
whose  coort  he  resided,  praises  the  king  for  eat- 
IpgwlthoQtalbrk,  yet  conversing  at  the  same 
time,  and  never  soiling  his  cl'  t!  c "Miuti 
states  that  forks  were  used  at  that  Liii.u  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  but  not  in  Hungary.  lie 
adds  that  ineat  was  taken  hold  of  wiUi  the  &»• 
gers,  which  on  that  aoooont  were  lawib  stained 
with  saffron,  a  condiment  then  put  into  sauces 
and  soups.   In  the  16th  century  forks  were  not 
yet  used  in  Sweden, and  at  the  end  of  that  oen* 
torr  thciy  were  entirely  new  even  at  the  ooitrk 
ofFlrance.  In  the  convent  cf  St.  ICanr  in  FrsneCk 
the  introduction  of  forks  was  opposed  as  einfui 
by  tlie  old  and  conservative  monks,  and  advo* 
ealed  by  the  yoni^  and  progressive  Ijreihreo. 
In  other  monasteries,  too,  the  use  of  forks  wu 
for  a  considerable  time  forbidden,  and  consider- 
ed a  snpcrflutMis  luxury.    Thomas  Coryat,  who 
travelled  iu  ltK>8  on  the  continent,  and  published 
in  1611  an  account  of  his  travels  under  tbe  titie  • 
of  "Crudili<'«."  s;!ys  :  "J  ()b^^crved  a  cu<»toinc  in 
all  those  Italian  cities  and  tow  nes  through  the 
which  j  p8i>5'cd,  that  is  not  Ui?ed  in  any  other 
country  tnat  J  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  J 
thlnke  that  any  other  nation  of  Christ^ome 
doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.    The  Italians,  and 
also  most  strangers  that  are  (-onimuraiit  iu  Italy, 
do  alwaies  at  their  meales  nse  a  little  forke 
when  ttiey  oat  their  neate.  Thia  Ibim  of  feed- 
ing j  understand  U  generally  vsed  in  aO  plaoss 
of  Italy;  their  fork es  for  the  in  '  (.  ]  nrt  being 
made  of  yronn  or  Steele,  and  some  of  jjih  t-r,  bat 
these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason 
of  tliis  their  ourio.sity  is,  because  Uie  Italian 
cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish 
touched  with  fingers,  .seeing  all  men's  fingers  are 
luA  alike  cleaoe.  Hereupon  I  myself  tiiought 
good  to  Itnitate  the  ItaBan  Cwbion  by  thb  fork- 
ed cutting  of  mca*(\  not  only  while  j  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  iu  Gemiany,  and  oflcntinies  in 
England  since  j  came  home ;  being  once  (quipped 
for  that  frequent  ndog  of  nur  Ibrke  hs  a  certain 
learned  mntleman,  a  flmifliar  friend  of  minCi 
one  Mr.  iJinrcTi  e  M'fiitn'aT,  who  in  his  merry 
humotir  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  taUe  fure\fcr 
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only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  bat  for  no 
other  canse."  The  nse  of  forks  was  at  first 
much  ridiculed  in  England ;  in  one  of  Ueaamont 
and  Fletcher's  plavs  "  your  fork-carving  trav- 
eller" is  spoken  of  very  contemptuously ;  and 
Tien  Jon^^n  has  akK>  fidiadftd  them  ia  his 
"Devil  in  an  Ass :" 

Tbc  Uu<i«blo  OM  of  forks, 
BKMticht  l»to  «iuu>ai  li«i«  «•  ibur  M*  ta  It^r, 
Tte  tks  ipMlaf  of  napUoa. 

Dr.  Johnson  iiawrt.s  that  amorrr  tTio  Scotch  high- 
landers  even  knives  havo  becu  introduced  at  ta- 
ble only  sinco  the  time  of  the  revolution.  ThB 
English,  Dutch  (vorit),  andFroncli  (/<7ur(;A«)have 
adopted  the  Italian  names  /orca  mid  fonluita 
for  table  forks,  though  these  names  were  prob- 
ablr  need  at  an  earlier  period  to  demote  pitch- 
fbrka,  flesh  forks,  and  other  large  instroraents, 
for  which  formerly  the  Low  German  riamo  wjis 
Fork6,  The  German  word  Oahel  is  of  great  au- 
tiqaity,  and  has  often  been  doubtfully  connected 
with  tiie  Latia  gabal/u*.  In  fi^a  forks  ooa> 
tinned  to  b«  rarities  till »  oomparatlvely  late 
period.  In  tho  interior  of  Russia  tls.  v  nro  still 
not  much  ia  mo.  The  Chinese  use  uo  iork?,  but 
have  instead  small  sticks  of  ivory  which  are  often 
of  fine  vorkmanihip  inlaid  with  silver  and  gol  J. 
Elsewhm  in  Asia  and  Africa,  except  among 
European  Bottlor;*,  forks  are  unknown. 

FORLI,  a  legation  of  tlie  V\\\k\\  States,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  legation  of  linvenna,  E.  by  tlie 
Adriatic,  S.  hy  Sau  Marino  and  the  legation  of 
Urbino  e  Pc-uro,  uud  W.  by  Tuwanv  ;  areji, 
about  aOO  so.  ni. ;  iK)p.  in  1853,  218,438".  On  tho 
coast  and  for  some  distance  iolaiMl  the  surface 
Is  low  sad  levels  bat  the  W.  ]Hnt  ts  trnversed 
by  hmtirli'^s  of  the  Apennines.  The  principal 
nroductioiei  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  n>ad«ler,  sat- 
iron,  anise,  bees,  and  silkworms.  No  mineral  of 
moob  Tslae  is  foand  except  sulphur,  wliich  is 
abnndsDt  EsrtbqaaiEes  happen  frequently.  Tho 
interior  suflfers  much  from  drought,  while  tho 
inliabitants  of  the  N.  E.  are  perhaps  equally 
sfiieted  bj  un  wbiJesome  marshes^  which  (Mieapy 
a  large  proi)ortion  of  tho  land.  Manufactures 
have  mode  more  progress  than  in  any  other 
part  of  tho  Papal  8tates. — I'ohm  (anc.  Formii 
Livii)^  the  capit^il  of  the  above  legation,  is  a 
baadsoae  walled  town  on  the  ancient  .^milian 
■way,  3S  m.  S.  E.  of  Bologna,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  tho  foot  of  tho  Apenuines,  betweontlio 
rivers  Ikonco  and  Montone;  pop.  16,000.  Its 
cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  TorrioeUi.  Of 
the  •  other  eharches,  the  most  interestiitg  Is 
probably  that  of  San  Girolaino,  where  rests  tho 
iody  of  King  Manfred.  Xho  town  hall  iu  re- 
niakable  for  its  council  chamber,  decorated  with 
frescoes  bjBsphael.  One  of  its  palaces  (the  Pa- 
Iszso  Chierini)  is  bollt  tifter  designs  by  Michel 
Angelo.  There  are  23  convents.  The  manufac- 
turer are  silk  ribbons,  silk  twist,  oil  doth,  wool- 
len goods,  wax,  nitre,  and  retined  Kulpiiur.  The 
city  is  said  to  havo  been  founded  in  20T  ]\.  (I 
by  the  oonsnl  M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  to  havo 
been  named  in  his  honor,  h  constituted  a  re- 
public at  one  period  ia  tho  middle  ages,  clianged 


mastei^  frequently  dnring  tho  wars  of  the 
Guclphs  and  Ghibellines,  was  added  to  the 
Papal  States  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  taken  by  the 
French  and  made  the  capital  of  the  departiaeat 
of  tiie  Bnbleon  in  mr,  and  realorad  to  tbe  Bo- 
man  see  in  1614. 

FORLI,  Mblozzo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  flour- 
ished in  the  15th  century.  He  was  the  first 
who  applied  the  art  of  foreshortening  to  the 
pdntings  of  Tsnlted  oriHnfs.  Aboat  1478  ha 
painted  tho  "  Ascension"  in  the  great  clinpel  of 
the  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome  for  Cardinal  liiavio. 
In  ITll,  when  the  chapel  was  being  rebuilt,  this 
painting  was  cut  ont  of  the  ceiling  and  pUieed 
in  the  Qnirinal  palace,  where  it  stUl  remains. 

FDT'J  ORN  HOPE,  a  military  phras:  ,  dr  i- 
nating  a  body  of  men  selected  from  au  arioj 
for  the  perfonnsnoe  of  peculiarly  dangerous  or 
desperate  duties,  such  lending  the  assault 
upon  a  fortress  or  heading  u  pcrilouii  charge  in 
battle.  Tbey  are  usually  volunteers,  and  those 
who  sorvire  are  generalljr  liberaUjr  rewarded. 
The T^Doh tennis si|^QMS;p0fdKfc  LordByroa 
ealls  them 

Th«  Aill  of  bop«,'  nilanam«td  forlorn. 

FORMES,  Kari,  Je.\n,  a  Gertimn  vocalist, 
bom  in  Mfthlheim  on  the  Bhine^  Aug.  7,  1816. 
Hb  fhiher  trafned  htm  to  an  eoelesiMtieal  life, 

and  for  several  years  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  sacristan  in  his  native  town.  Gifted  by  nar 
ture  with  a  bass  voice  of  great  power  and  com- 
pass, he  soon  attracted  attention  by  liis  singing 
m  the  church  choir,  and  was  induced  to  go  upon 
llie  stage.  He  made  his  debut  at  Cologne  in 
1841  in  tho  part  of  Sorastro  in  Mozart's  Zauber- 
FlMa,  In  184S  he  appeared  in  Vienna,  and 
5  years  }'\\<:t  was  engaged  as  first  bas>o  j^inger 
at  the  it^uian  opera,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
to  compete  with  Lablachc,  then  singing  at 
the  qoeea's  theatre.  During  ttie  next  6  or  7 
years  be  sonip  wHh  great  soooess  in  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe,  particnlarly  London,  and  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  1857  made  a  professional  visit 
to  the  United  6tates«  In  theehief  cities  of  which 
he  has  since  repeatedly  appeared.  In  addition 
to  hb  vocal  powers.  Formes  possesses  great  dra- 
matic abilities,  and  in  serious  parts  is  warci  ly 
less  distinguiiiiied  an  actor  than  as  a  singer. 
Binoe  tho  death  of  Lablaciie  he  is  unsurpassed. 
If  not  unrivalled,  for  capacity  of  voice  and  fin- 
ish and  vigor  of  style.  lie  assumes  tragic  or 
comic  parts  with  equal  facility.  Among  those 
which  he  has  most  thoraoghW  ideoUfi^  with 
himself  are  Hsreel  to  tiw  miftunoU,  I^po* 
rello  in  Don  Giorannt,  Figaro  in  Figaro'a  Florh- 
teit,  Sarastro  in  the  Zaabei^tt,  Bertram  in 
Robert  le  DMU,  Ilgaro  in  th»  **Barber  of 
Seville,"  &c 

FORMIO  ACTB  (I^t  farmka,  an  ant),  so 
named  from  its  being  found  in  the  bodies  of 
unts,  is  artiticially  prepared  by  disserving  sugar, 
starch,  or  tartaric  acid  in  water,  addOng  solphi^ 
ric  acid,  and  distilling  tho  mixture  on  perox- 
ide of  manganese.  Carbonic  acid  pas  e><afie>^ 
and  formic  acid  mixed  witli  water  distils  o\  ur. 
It  to  oolorlflss  and  transparent)  stroiigly  acid,  of 
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fpeoiflo  ffftvitf  1.1168,  its  compodtfoa  npte* 
■wMd  by  fbe  Ibmrak  0,  no,  HO. 

FORMOSA  (Portuguese,  Ilha  Fonnom,  bennti- 
fbl  island:  Chineso,  Tni-iran^  the  terraced  har- 
bor), an  iyl  iml  i[i  till'  (Miinasea,  hetween  lat.  21° 
68'  and  26°  15'      and  long,  lao**  and  122°  E,, 
aeparated  from  the  Chinese  prorinoe  of  Fo-kien 
by  a  channel  80  m.  wide ;  length       m  ;  great- 
est breadth  about  80  m. ;  area  10,000  sq.  in. ;  pop. 
probablT'  aboot 8,000,000.  A  range  of  moon  tains 
occupies  tho  eastern  part  of  the  island,  running 
from  N.  to  S.  through  it»  entire  length.  As  some 
of  the  snmmtts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snonr, 
their  height  cenoot  be  less  than  12,000  feet. 
Among  these  noQiitidiware  seven]  ezthiot  toI* 
c;iTi    ^.  :.i;r!  solphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic 
pi  uJut  iM  are  found  in  abundance.  The  £.  ooaat 
is  high  and  bold,  and  is  entirely  desUtoteef 
harbors.   The  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  has  some 
good  porta  aooeMible  to  Teasels  of  moderate 
araught.   Ee-lnng,  at  tho  N.  end  of  tho  island, 
is  the  best  harbor,  and  b  accessible  to  large 
Teseols,  thOQgh  it  is  not  eefe  ftom  the  violent 
typhoono  to  which  tho  sea  around  Formosa  is 
peculiarly  subject.    Tho  W.  part  of  the  island 
IS  a  very  fertile  plain,  watered  hy  numerous 
small  rivers,  mooiog  froio  the  monntaina  to 
the  sea.  It  is  wel]  ewttviiled,  and  presents  Ae 
appearance  of  a  va?it  garden.   Tlie  chief  pro- 
ductions are  rico,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco, 
wheat,  maize,  beans,  radishes  of  great  size, 
pepper,  coffee,  tM,  indigo^  cotton,  flax,  sillc, 
aoa  oranges,  peaelua,  plnms,  and  e  great  iwriety 
of  other  fruita.    The  wild  animals  are  leopards, 
^gersjwolvea,  and  deer.  Pheasuutstu-e  very  plen- 
tiful. Che  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in  tillege^ 
and  horseii  assea,  sheep,  goats,  and  bogs  are 
numerous.   Gold  is  found  in  the  monntaina,  and 
there  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  X. 
part.   Sulphur  and  salt  are  also  found.  The 
oommeree  of  the  Idaad  with  the  instnla&d  of 
China  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  junks.    Its  exports  aro  rice,  of  which 
BOO  junk  loads  aro  annually  sent  to  Cliina, 
■ngar,  beans,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  timber.  It 
Imports  saltpetre,  opinm,  and  mannfiotm^ 
goods  of  oil  kinds.    Of  lato  years  it  has  been 
moeh  visited  by  American  ships  for  ])ur|)osc8 
of  trade.   The  western  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  island  is  inhabited  by  Chinesi^  who  have 
emigrated  to  Fonnosa  in  grMt  nnrnbefs  during 
the  lust  2  or  3  centuries.   They  are  industrious 
and  prosperous,  skilful  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  enterprising  merchants.   Cnpt.  Eagleston, 
a  Solcin  shipmaster  who  visited  Formosa  in 
1867,  describes  Umm  as  civil  and  hospitable, 
and  living  in  plentpr ;  beggars,  so  numerous  on 
the  munland  of  Ohma,  being  entirely  aoimown 
among  them.    The  women  are  small  and 
eoarse  in  appearance,  with  universally  small 
feet   The  capital  of  the  island  is  Tai-wuo,  on 
the  S.  W.  side,  several  miles  from  the  eea. 
Northward  of  Tai-wan  is  the  town  of  Tarn- 
awy,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000.  The 
£.  and  mountainous  part  of  Formosa  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Chinese,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 


warlilM  noe  of  ooppar-oolofed  haibarians,  of 
whom  the  Obioeee  are  in  great  dread,  and  widi 

whom  they  are  almost  constantly  at  war.  They 
resemble  tho  aboriginal  iuhabitauts  of  the  Pllir-  . 
i])[>i:  i  lands  in  appearance,  and  aie  prohablT 
of  tho  Malay  division  of  maoldnd.  They  wear 
their  hair  long,  have  rings  in  their  ears,  and 
aro  clothed  only  with  a  piece  of  cotton  stuff 
wrapped  about  the  midale.  They  dwell  in 
bamboo  cottages  ndsed  on  terraees  8  or  4  feet 
high.  Tbcv  hnvc  ivj  written  langnage,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  auj  priesthood.  Their  gov- 
ernment is  patriarchal,  petty  chiefs  and  councils 
of  eldersrohngtliem  in  the  manner  of  the  Aiuer- 
Ittn  Indians.  11ieObfneeerepresentthemashoii> 
est  and  friendly  among  themselves,  but  as  ex- 
ctsssively  fierce  and  revengeful.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Johr\  Hancock,  which 
visited  Formosa  in  1865|  describes  them  as 
being  of  large  stature,  fine  forms,  copper  color, 
high  cheek  bones,  heavy  jaws,  with  coarse 
black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  a 
manly,  independent  bsai^g.  Their  arms  are 
lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  Chinese 
matchlocks.  In  tlieir  language  the  island  is 
termed  Kaboski,  and  also  Gadavia.  Some  of 
these  people  have  been  subdued  by  the  Chinese, 
and  are  kept  in  small  villages  in  a  kted  of  pm* 
dial  servitude. — Formosa  does  not  seem  to  nave 
been  known  to  Lite  Chinese  till  the  15th  cen- 
tury. In  1582  a  Spanish  ship  was  wrecked 
there,  and  the  survivors  brought  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  Island  to  Europe.  In  1684  the 
Dutcb  took  possession  of  it  and  btiilt  several 
forts  and  fuotories,  but  in  1662  tliey  were  driven 
out  by  a  famous  (Chinese  pirate,  Coxinga,  who 
made  himself  king  of  the  W.  part,  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereignty  to  his  descendants,  who, 
however,  submitted  in  1688  to  tlie  authority  of 
tlie  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  it  has  since  been 
tribntaiy.  Tho  Chinese  colonists  have  frequent- 
ly rebelled,  mid  in  1788  an  insurrection  l>roke 
out  which  cost  the  imperial  goverument  100,000 
lives  and  an  immense  exjKMHHture  of  money 
before  it  was  suppressed.  Psolmanaxor,  whose 
extraordinary  imposture  exeited  ao  mudi  attea* 
tion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  Formosa, 
and  published  an  aeoountof  the  island  which 
was  entirebr  fictitious. 

FORREST,  Eownr,  an  American  aetor,  bom 
in  rhihuli  l])Iiia,  March  (1.  IRor..  From  an  early 
age  ho  manifested  a  predilection  for  the  stage, 
and  in  his  12th  year  performed  feuialo  parts  in 
tho  old  South  street  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  « 
A  year  later  he  assumed  male  part%  and  on 
Nov.  20,  1820,  made  his  d£'but  at  the  Walnut 
street  theatre  as  yuoiig  Norval  in  Home'^  tra- 
gedy of  **  Douglas."  A  protracted  professional 
tour  in  tho  wc-tern  cities  of  the  Fnioii  ensued, 
and  Forrest  returned  to  the  seaboard  with  con- 
siderable reputation  for  hi>tri(»nic  ability.  After 
successful  engagements  at  Albany  and  Phila- 
delphia, he  appwed  before  a  New  York  audi- 
ence in  July,  18?(*,  in  tho  pJirt  of  Otliello.  His 
fine  natural  capacities  and  the  vi|j;or  of  his  per- 
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sonation  made  a  favorable  imprcviion,  and  tba 
popnUritj  he  snboequently  enjoyed  may  beaaM 
to  date  from  tills  occasii in.  For  Hoveral  years 
he  acted  in  the  priucipal  theatres  ut'  the  Union, 
anpearitig  Othello^  Ifaebeth,  Iliimlet,  Rldiara 
111.,  arul  in  other  prominent  Shakespearean 
parts,  and  also  in  a  number  of  plays  by  Amer- 
ican author:?,  the  most  mk ct-ssful  of  which 
were  "Hetamora,"  written  for  the  actor  bv 
John  A.  Stono,  the  "Gladiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird, 
and  "  Brutui*,"  by  J.  Howard  Payne.  The  part 
of  Metamora,  and  that  of  Sportacua  in  the  Gla- 
diator/' continue  to  be  amoflg  the  most  popular 
and  eflective  that  he  has  assumed.  In  IS'M  lie 
visited  Enf,']aiul  and  acted  his  principal  charac- 
ters with  considerable  succeBH,  for  which  he 
acknowledged  liis  obligationa  to  Mr.  Uaeready, 
▼ho  had  ■fiovn  him  nraeh  attontfon.  During 
a  second  viait  toEnpland  in  1837  ho  was  mar- 
ried to  MiM  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  well 
ImowB  ringer  of  that  name,  witli  whom  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1888.  In  1«44 
he  went  a  third  time  to  England,  remaining 
there  2  years.  On  this  occasion  a  rupture  oc- 
eorred  in  the  friendly  relations  which  had  pre- 
vionsly  subsisted  between  Mr.  Forreat  and  Mr. 
MatTeady,  and  to  tlie  zeal  with  which  Mr. 
Forrest's  friends  espoused  his  quarrel  has  been 
Moribed  Um  tMioas  riot  which  took  place  in 
Aitor  plaea,  New  York,  May  10,  1849,  during 
an  engagement  of  Mr.  Macready  at  the  Astor 
place  opera houiK>.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  For- 
rest separated  from  his  wife  for  alleged  mis- 
conduct on  her  part.  Subsequently  she  brought 
an  action  for  divorce  against  him  on  tlie  ground 
of  infideiitjr,  and  in  Jan.  1852,  obtained  a  Ter- 
diet  in  her  fiiTpr,  with  an  annual  aUowanoe  of 
$.3,000  as  alimony.  Tlic  appeal  which  Mr. 
Forrest  took  from  this  decision  il  still  (July, 
1859)  before  the  courts  of  New  York.  lie 
withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1858,  having 
played  with  undiminished  effect  until  the  close 
of  his  career,  and  accnmulated  a  fortune  by  his 

Erofeeeional  labors.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
is  personation  of  eharaeters  demanding  ro- 
bust action  and  phy.'^ioal  power,  sooh  aa  Jack 
Code,  Spartaciis,  and  Metamora. 

FORIiESTEIt,  AI.FRED  Henrt,  better  known 
bv  lii.s  vom  de  plume  of  Alfred  Crowqiiil],  an 
Eiigli-li  author  and  artist,  born  in  I^jndon  in 
18'J6.  He  wivs  brought  up  to  be  a  stock  bro- 
ker, but  at  the  age  of  16  commenced  the  career 
of  an  Mthor  by  publishing  a  variety  of  paj  ei  s 
in  the  nmfriuincs.  A  few  years  afterward  he 
took  up  drawing  with  a  view  of  illustrating  his 
own  works,  and  first  appeared  before  tliepnblle 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  author  and  ariist  in  1826 
in  "Eocentrio  Tales."  He  wft^  afterward  one 
of  the  contributors  of  the  "  Humorist**  papers 
to  Colborn'a  *'New  Honthljr  Magasine,"  and 
anbeeqnenUj  was  connect  with  "  Bentlcy*s 
Miscellany"  during  the  editorshin  of  Die  kens, 
lie  was  also  among  the  first  illustrators  uf 
"  Punch**  and  the  "  Illoatfated  Ix>ndon  News." 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  an  exiiiliitor  of  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  at  the  royal  academy,  and  has 


painted  pictant  in  dl.  Hederignedaatitaette 
of  the  dnke  of  Wellington,  whla  was  prwniiiNd 

to  the  queen.  Among  his  worlds  are  the  "  Wm* 
derings  of  a  Pen  and  Pencil,''  "  Comic  Arith- 
metio,"  "  Phanta.«magoria  of  Fun,"  "  A  Bun- 
dle'of  Crowqnills,"  and  a  variety  of  scrap  biK>ks 
and  fairy  tales,  most  of  which  are  of  a  humorous 
character  and  are  illustrated  by  himself. 

FORSKAL,  PKtB^a  Swedish  tratreller  and 
mMnraHst,  wen.  in  Kalmar  in  17M,  died  la 
Yerim,  Arabia,  July  11,  lTt>3.  lie  studied  fal 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  under  Linnans 
at  Upsal,  published  a  thesis  in  opposition-to  the 
then  dcimmant  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  government  by  a  treatise  aa 
civil  liberty.  He  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  nnivern^  of  Oopenh^ien,  aad  br 
reoomrnendation  of  Vaamfm  was  attMrnedwich 
Niobuhr  and  others  to  the  scientific  expedition 
sent  to  ^ypt  and  Arabia  by  the  kins  of  Dcn- 
maric  He  departed  in  1761,  and  during  tlae  % 
years  preceding  his  death  by  tlie  plapie  c<il!ectt^ 
materials  for  3  important  works  descriptive 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  EastipaUidied  vndiv 
the  editorial  oare  of  Niebuhr. 

FORSTER,  Ernst  JoAanif,  a  German  paint- 
er and  writer  ufxm  art,  born  in  Munchenpos- 
serstiidt,  April  8, 1800.  After  studying  theokary, 

fihilosophy,  and  pliilology  at' Jena  and  Bern, 
10  devoted  himself  to  painting,  Wcajne  the 
pupil  of  CorncUus  at  Municli  in  1823,  and  was 
employed  upon  frescoes  at  lionn  and  Munich  till 
in  1826  he  visited  Italy.  At  Pisa,  Bologna,  and 
otiier  cities,  he  collected  interesting  materials 
for  a  history  of  Italian  art,  and  at  Padua  in  lb37 
discovered  and  roatured  the  frescoes  in  *^Hr"*'tPt< 
of  Bt.  George,  and  made  a  Taloable  eoUcctfin 
of  designs  fcoxn  the  old  masters.  Since  retnrn- 
ing  to  Munich  he  has  written  numerous  work^ 
chiefly  on  the  history  of  art. 

FORSTER,  (Jeoror.  an  Engli<ih  traveller, 
died  in  Nagpoor  in  I7y2.  He  was  in  the  s*t- 
viceof  the  East  India  company,  and  in  1783 
vndertook  an  overland  journey  frma  ln<lid  to 
Riusla.  DIagnised  as  a  Vnssalman  merchant, 
and  alile  to  .ipeak  llind<x»,  Per^ian,  and  tha 
Jlabratta  dialect  with  facility,  he  pr«»c«eded  by 
BelhupoOT  and  Jainbo  tbrongb  the  vale  nS  Carih> 
mere,  which  had  l)een  visited  before  !)y  no 
European  traveller  except  Bernier.  llo  ]>.i.v«d 
by  Cabo«*l,  Candaliar,  and  Herat,  to  the  southern 
coast  of  the  GaqNan  aea,  and  travelled  thence 
through  Russia,  arriving  in  England  in  17S4. 
After  publishing  "  Sketches  of  tiie  Mytltolofi^ 
and  Custtimsof  the  Uindons  "  (Lonilon,  ]78ftA 
he  retmned  to  Osleiitta,  where  in  1790  appear- 
ed the  first  volume  of  his  "  Jotirney  from  Ben- 

Sal  to  England,"  &C.  It  was  republished  in  Lto- 
on  in  1798,  together  with  the  ■eoood  voloM^ 
which  was  printed  from  his  roanusoripK 

FORSTER,  Heinrioh,  oneofthegreate^Et  living 
pnlpit  orators  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Germany,  bom  at  Groeeologau,  PruaHan  Silesi^ 
Nov.  H atndied  dieology  in  Bredan,  wat 
ordained  ns  priest  in  18*2.",  api>ointe<l  cinon 
of  the  cathedral  in  1837,  afterward  'ntp^*?*' 
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«f  tbe  tlMolo^cal  geminary  and  proMber  «t 
ths  eathcdra],  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  inila* 
eoce  of  Koripc,  bi  curno  in  1H48  a  member  of  tho 
fhuikfort  parlioraeut,  att«nded,  in  Nov. 
11m  igriiod  of  the  German  bishops  of  'WQrzbnrg, 
■nd  was  made  in  1858prince-l>ishop  of  Breslna. 

F0R8TER,  JoHAinsrKEnmoLD,  aGerman  trav- 
eller and  naturalist,  born  in  Dirschaa,  Pni88ia, 
CkL  aa,  1729,  died  in  Hallo,  Dec.  9,  1798,  was 
deMMOded  from  an  cxikd  Scottish  border  faroilj. 
Ho  -wm  cdnrattd  at  Ilallc  niu\  Dantzic  for  the 
clerical  {irot'ossion,  and  in  1753  became  pastor 
at  Nn-sstiihiihcn,  near  Dantzic,  bat  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  in«tb«mfttioi^ 
philosophy,  and  geography.  In  17W  be  went 
with  his  eon  Johaon  Gcorg  as  an  agent  of  ttio 
Boflsian  government  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  colony  at  Saratov  in  won&nB.  Russia, 
bat  raoeived  oiily  ilight  recompense  for  his 
Isbon,  and  In  the  folktwing  year  repaired  to 
London.  lie  was  for  a  time  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  and  of  the  Frencli  and  German  lan- 
guages at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  in 
1772  accompanied  Capt  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  to  tho  south  seas,  being  engnpc<l  as 
naturalist  of  the  expedition.  After  his  return 
he  furnished  many  materials  to  his  son,  the  his- 
torian of  the  ezpeditloa,  and  published  hit 
botanical  observations  in  a  special  work  (Lon- 
don, 1776),  and  also  "  Observations  made  during 
a  Voyoffe  round  the  "World  on  Physical  Geog- 
nplij,  Natural  History,  and  Ethio  PhikMopby" 
(London,  1778).  The  government  did  not  aid 
him  in  these  jjiiblications,  regarding  the  narr  i- 
tive  of  hia  ua  an  evasion  of  the  conditions 
of  bb  engagement,  and  not  being  satii'tied  with 
nmo  refleotions  contained  in  that  work.  Im- 
priaooed  fordebt,  he  waa  released  chiefly  i  hrough 
the  interest  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Oxford,  and  in  IV"^  ^\  is  ai)i>ointed  profesHor  of 
natural  history  at  Halle,  an  office  wliiih  ho  re- 
tained till  his  death.  His  qnicknei^s  of  temper 
and  plainness  of  speech  exjKJsed  him  to  many 
vexations,  and  his  love  of  play  and  passion  for 
increasing  his  collections  at  whnterer  expense 
also  involved  him  in  difficulties ;  hnt  liii^  intel- 
lectual acntcnesa  and  wonderful  memory  gavo 
value  and  success  to  his  lectures  and  publications. 
He  wrote  and  noke  17  Jangoages,  oonld  bo 
peenliarly  ditmung  to  conTersanon,  and  was 
fnmilinr  with  general  and  c-pennlly  with  clas- 
sical liteniture.  Among  Lis  wurk?i,  beside  those 
above  mentioned,  are  Lihtr  SingnUirit  de  Byno 
Antiqvonim  (London,  1776) ;  Zooloffia  Jndica 
(Halle,  Beobachtungen  und  Wahrheiten 

(Berlin,  IT'.'iS)  ;  and  OcHchichte  dt-r  Entdrei- 
vngen  and  ikhijfjahrten  im  J^orden  (Frank- 
fort, 1 784).  Tho  last  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (London,  1786),  and  contains  mnch  vi<-<^(\\\ 
information  and  ingenious  conjecture,  to;:ether 
with  many  ill-natured  reflections,  j)iirticularly 
ou  the  English. — Jouamn  Geobo  Adam,  eldest 
COD  of  tho  preceding,  a  German  travelliM'  and 
natnralist,  Iwrn  in  Na8setdml>en,  Nov.  26. 17f)4, 
died  in  Paris,  Pcb.  12, 1794.  Al\er  accompany- 


lag  Ua  ftthor  to  Santo^  Imi  atidied  nearly  a 
yeM'fn  8t.Peter«biirg,  and  went  thenee  to  Eng- 
land, wliere  he  i  ii;~trni  linn  hi  French  and 
German,  and  translated  ^H)verai  wurks  into 
En^Ub.  He  went  with  Cook  on  liis  second 
voysge  round  the  world,  a  narrative  of  which 
be  published  after  his  return,  receiving  scientific 
notes  for  it  from  his  father,  tli us  eluding  tlie 
agreement  by  which  the  elder  Forster  was  vir- 
tually prohibited  from  publishing  a  nairatlTah 
After  re.'*iding  in  Paris  and  Holland,  he  was  for 
C  years  jtrofe.ssor  of  natural  history  in  Cassel, 
■whence  in  1784  he  passed  to  the  same  professor- 
ship in  Wilna.  He  was  appointed  nietoriog- 
rapber  to  an  expedition  roond  the  world  nnder 
the  patronnpo  of  the  empress  of  'Rusjiia,  Lut  tho 
project  was  prevented  by  the  Turkish  war.  He 
became  librarian  to  the  eldfltOial  prince  of 
Mentz,  bat  in  1792,  on  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  French,  he  engaged  actively  in  snp- 
j  K  I  t  (  f  try  :il.lican  principles,  and  in  170!^  wna 
sent  to  Paris  as  agent  of  ^ieiitz  to  solicit  it« 
incorporation  with  France.  Aflerthe  recaptnre 
of  that  city  by  the  Prn«sian«,  Forster  lost  all  his 
projierty,  his  bmik?,  and  hi><  >1.S.S.,  and  resolved 
to  go  to  India,  but  died  while  studying  the  orien- 
tal languages  in  Paris.  He  is  accounted  one  of 
the  Clascal  wrfters  of  Oermany.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  says  in  his  "Cosmos":  "Tho 
writer  who  in  our  German  literature,  according 
to  my  opinion,  has  most  vigorously  snd  snocess- 
Ailly  opened  tlie  path  of  the  adeotiflo  atndy  of 
natnre,  it  my  eelebrated  teacher  and  fHend, 
f'corpe  Forbter.  Through  1dm  began  a  r  era 
of  scientitic  voyages,  the  aim  of  wiucli  vul^  to 
arrireataknowledgoof  the  comparative  hi.>«i<fry 
and  geography  of  different  countries.  Gitted 
with  deitcate  lesthetle  feelings,  and  retaining 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  pictures  with  which 
Tahiti  and  the  other  then  happy  islands  of  the 
Pacific  had  filled  Ins  imagination,  as  in  reoenft 
times thatof  Charlen  Darwin,  George  Forster  waa 
the  fir»«t  to  «Iei'ict  in  j  leasing  colors  the  changing 
f-t:iL's  -  of  vegi-tation,  the  reljitiiTi  i  fclimate  anil 
of  article  of  food  in  their  iotiuence  on  the 
dTflixatlon  of  nianiUnd,  according  to  diflbr^ 
ences  of  animal  descent  and  hubit.ntinn.  All 
that  can  givo  truth,  individuality,  and  di:i>tinct- 
iveness  to  the  delineation  of  exotic  nature  is 
anked  in  his  works.  We  trace  not  only  in  his 
admirable  description  of  Oook^  aeeond  voyage 
of  disfOTcry,  but  still  more  in  his  smaller  writ- 
ings, the  germ  of  that  richer  fruit  which  haa 
since  been  matured.*'  Beeide  nnmerooa  tnma- 
lations,  his  most  important  works  are  on  sab- 
jects  of  notnral  history  and  ethnology,  as 
Kleine  Sehri/len,  ein  Bfdrmj  zur  Landcr-vnd 
VdllerJrunde,  XaturgetchiehU  vnd  rhihmphi6 
dt»  JUbtru  (6  vols.,  Beriin,  l789-'97),  and 
tieli  ten  rom  Mrdrrrfiein,  rem  Brabant^  Flartdem, 
Jlolland.  Knnland,  vnd  Frankreich  (3  vols., 
Beriin,  17'J1- 04).  He  was  tho  first  to  translate 
into  German  the  Saecntaia  of  Kalidasa.  His 
widow,  the  dan^tep  of  Heyne.  afterward 
known  ns  Theresci  Huber.  published  a  collection 
of  his  letters  (2  vols.,  Leijwic,  16fl^'9>.  His 
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compk-U^  works  were  edited  l>y  liis  daughter, 
with  a  ( !  it  ioal  noUoe  bj  Q,  Q,  G««Tlnil»(9  vola^ 
Leipeio,  1843-4). 

FORSTER,  JoKK,  an  Engli.Hh  joumalntaDd  M- 
tiior,  formerly  editor  of  the  London  "Examinor," 
born  in  Newcastle  in  1812.  He  wasedacated  at 
the  university  of  London,  and  wms  member  of 
its  first  law  class.  With  hiscla^i^infitoj^ho  estab- 
lished the  "  London  University  MugiXi^iue,''  out 
of  \\  liicli  grew  the  " EnglLHhraan's  Magazine,'* 
Among  his  ooatribaticMM  to  which  was  a  eerie* 
of  bioprrnphleal  ertieles  <mlSie  Early  Patrfote 
of  Eii^'liiiid,"  wliich  wore  s'lhsc-qnoiitly  ctilarged 
into  his  Livesi  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth," making  6  vols,  in  "  Lardner's 
CabiiiL't  Cycloprodia,  and  republished  in  New 
York,  in  1847.  It  is  especially  exact  in  iu 
ftcta,  contains  mnoih  information  not  before 
pablished,  and  forms  a  complete  and  lucid  dat- 
rative  of  the  political  events  of  the  period  of 
wliicli  ii  t  roats.  Mr.  Forster  pursued  the  study 
of  law  under  Chitty,  aud  was  called  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  became  a  ▼dned  oontribntor  to 
perinrlirnls.  In  1834  ho  connected  himself  with 
the  *'  iixaiiiincr,"  of  which  he  became  the  sole 
e(Utor  in  1846,  and  from  the  time  of  hit  lint 
connection  he  contributed  largely  to  every  num- 
ber of  it,  in  both  the  departments  of  politics 
and  literary  critU  iHiii.  He  was  also  for  4  years 
the  editor  of  the  "foreign  Quarterly  Beview/' 
and  for  a  ehorb  tine  of  the  "  Daily  New*  **  after 
the  rotiromcnt  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1848  ap- 
peared his  Life  and  Advcntureii  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,"  which  was  enlarged  into  the*' Life 
and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith"  (1854),  a 
graceful  and  thorough  biography,  of  which  also 
an  abridgment  has  been  published  with  tlio 
same  tiUe.  Ho  haa  fireqacntlf  contributed  to 
fhe  "Edinburgh"  and  the  "  Qnarterlj^reriewi, 
from  the  former  of  which  his  lives  of  Defoe 
and  of  Charles  Churchill  have  been  reprinted. 
His  historical  and  biographical  essays  were  col- 
lected in  2  vols,  in  1858.  In  1^56  he  wfis  ajv 
poiiiLcd  secretary  to  the  comuiissiuii  of  luuucy,  u 
place  worth  about  £1,600  a  year,  and  the  same 
year  be  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henty  Ckd- 
bnrn  (the  wdl'lmowii  fmblisher),  a  lad j  of  am- 
file  fortune. 

FOKSTER,  Thomas  Io.natius  Mabia,  an 
Snglisli  meteorologist,  born  in  London,  Nov.  9, 
1789,  died  about  IS.'jO.  He  was  early  interest- 
ed iu  natural  sciauceH,  and  published  a  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Weather"  in  liis  16th  year.  He  had 
attracted  attention  hj  pnldioationa  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmoBphere  and  of  iplrltnoQs  li(|Uors 
upon  bealtti,  and  on  the  natural  history  ot  the 
swallow,  when  in  1812  he  went  to  the  univer- 
Atj  of  Cambridge,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  produced  nn  annotnted  edition  of  Aratus. 
He  ii>soeiated  liiinself  with  Spurzheiui  in  prop- 
agatin;:  tJie  ?vstem  of  phrenology,  edited  an  edi- 
tion ot'CatniluB  (1816),  and  published  "Obeer- 
■nitlons  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  States  of 
the  .Vtmospbere  0:1  Human  Health  and  Dis- 
eases" (London,  1817).  On  JalyS,  1819.  he  die- 
oonr^d  •  ooDiet  wUch  ww  saw  on  tha  iwia 


night  from  the  observatory  ai  Grcenwlt^h.  He 
Boon  alter  settled  on  liis  estjiti  in  Il.irlwell, 
Bossez,  where  he  subsequently  resided,  fre- 
qnently  Tinting  the  continent.  Beside  many 
papers  in  tlir  "Philosophical  Magazine,"  his 
jirincipal  writings  are  the  '*  Perennial  Cakn- 
dar"  (I.<indon,  1824);  "Pocket  Encycloparfi* 
of  Natural  Phenomena"  (London,  I827J,  a  com- 
pendium of  prognostications  of  the  weather; 
Beobarhtungen  uber  dfn  Eiujiut*  de»  L'lfl' 
JDruckt  a^fda•  Q«k6r  (Franiifort,  1835) ;  OUer- 
MlitfM  titr  PlA^ftt«n«s  ie$  eomita  (1836) ;  the 
whimsical  AnnaUa  (Pftn  /-^/v."/  '  /  toyadcur 
(Bruges,  1850);  EputoUiriam  J-omttnunum 
?  Brussels,  ISfiSX  *  collection  of  original  letters 
from  eminent  men  (Locke,  Tinot>o:!.  "VTiirton, 
Cromwell)  preserved  iu  the  Fuialer  liiUiily; 
and  several  poems  and  philosophical  writings. 

FOKSYIE.  L  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  N.  Carolina, 
bounded  W.  by  Yadkin  rlrer,  and  drained  by 
it*  affluents;  area,  about  260  sq.  m. ;  yx-ip.  in 
1850,  11,108,  of  whom  1,853  were  fslaves.  The 
surface  is  much  diversified.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  and  the  8ta|)l^  nro  whent,  inaiise, 
and  oats.  In  1850  the  produclloua  amounted 
to  40,735  bushels  of  wheat,  849,320  of  Indian 
corn,  and  97,659  of  oats.  Tho  county  contain- 
ed 2  factories,  27  mills,  and  16  churchea.  It 
was  formed  in  1849  01  the  southern  jiart  of 
Stokes  CO.  CajpitaL  Winston.  II.  A  00.  of 
Ga.,  bounded  £.  and  &  E.  by  the  Chatfahoodbea 

river;  nrca.  about  250  pq.  in.;  pop.  in  1833, 
8,579,  ot  whom  1,020  were  slaves  The  «irlace 
is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  mountainous.  Th^ 
soil  is  everywhere  of  fair  quality,  and  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers  is  alluvial  and  extremdy 
fertile.  Cotton,  prain,  and  potatoes  are  the 
stwles.  and  in  1860  tho  prodnctioas  amoonted 
to  478  balee  of  cotton,  339,964  bushels  of  Inta 
com,  72,855  of  cats,  and  7S.nrj3  of  sweet  f^ota- 
toes.  There  were  28  uhurches  and  405  popik 
attending  public  schools.  The  ooiin^  fa  ta- 
markably  rich  in  minerals.  Silver,  copper.  nnJ 
cousidcrable  quantities  of  gold  ore  obtaiued,  and 
diamonds  and  otlier  precious  stones  have  occa- 
sionally been  found.  Earned  in  honor  of  John 
Forsyth,  an  eniiMlit  statestnan  of  GeorgSt. 
Capital,  (^ummin^  YaIuo  of  real  cslata  fa 
1806.1786,228. 

F(>BSYTII,  Jomr,  an  American  senator  and 
secretary  of  -iate  under  Presidents  Jack.'<(.>c 
and  Van  Bureu,  born  in  Frederic  co.,  Va, 
about  1781,  died  in  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1841. 
He  was  gradoated  at  Princeton  college  in  1799, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Augusta.  Gs^ 
in  1802.  lie  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
the  state  in  1808,  representative  in  congress  in 
1818,  and  U.  S.  senator  ni  1818.  In  1890  he 
was  Petit  to  Spain  as  resident  minister,  where 
he  Conducted  the  neguiiationb  couce-rnicg  the 
ratificaUoii  and  execution  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Florida  waa  ceded  to  the  United  Stat^  b 
1828  he  wss  again  cho«on  to  tite  house  of  rep* 
resentatives,  and  was    ;m        the  main  )*up» 

Sorters  in  congress  of  Gov.  Troup  of  iitorgA 
1  hii  eonltft  with  tha  mtkatl  foTenoMi 
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eonoerning  the  removal  of  (he  Greek  and  Cher- 
okee Indians.  He  became  governor  of  Geor> 

gia  in  1827,  nnd  in  1^29  wil-^  aKiiia  returned  to 
tlie  U.  S.  b4juulc.  lie  wjte  a  delepato  to  tli© 
anti-tnritf  convention  called  at  Milledgeville  in 
18r;2.  but  witlidrew  from  it  on  tlie  aground  that 
it  did  not  tairly  represent  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia ;  and  he  ()pi)osed  tlie  South  Carolina  move- 
ment of  nullilkatioa  from  its  beginning,  and 
▼otcd  in  fkror  of  Mr.  Clay^s  oompromlse  act  of 
1  f^n^.  In  the  debate  in  1834  on  the  removal  of 
tlio  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  he  supported 
the  president,  who  afterward  appointed  him  scc- 
rct-u  v  of  state,  an  office  which  ho  retained  till 
tLc  :\i  u  emLnt  of  President  VanBurenin  1841. 

FOILT  BEND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  intersect- 
ed by  Braxoe  riTer,  whioli  ia  navig^Ie  hj 
ateatnboate  during  part  of  the  jear,  and  tonehed 
on  the  S.  W.  hy  Bernard  river;  urea,  920  6.q. 
m.;  pop.  in  4,1^4,  of  whom  2,714  were 

slnTes.  In  the  vullejs  of  the  streams  the  taSi 
is  alluTial  and  fertile.  Tlic  rer*t  of  the  county, 
consisting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  produc- 
tiTc,  hut  furnishes  abnndant  pasturage.  Timber 
is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazoe  and  Ber- 
nard rivers  bein^  skirted  by  a  thick  growth  of 
oak,  Ai-h,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  The  staples  are 
cotton,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  and  live  stock.  In 
18B0  the  prodoctions  amounted  to  S,4M  hdea 
of  cotton,  100  hogsheads  of  sngar,  135,205 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  53.S30  of  sweet  po- 
taloea.  There  were  4  chiirclies,  several  acade- 
mics, and  120  pupils  attending  public  school^^. 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1868,  $1,228,140.  Cup- 
Itjil,  IViel:niond. 

FORT  D£S  MODIES.  the  capital  of  Iowa»  a 
floDriehiiw  poet  tovB  of  Polk  oo.,  and  one  of 
the  most  imnoitant  plaoes  in  the  interior  of  the 
state;  popw  ia  1860.  8«880.  It  is  built  at  tiie 
junction  of  the  Des  Hmnea  and  Raoooon  rivers, 
the  former  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  ini- 
provenicuts  now  iu  progrej>K,  will  be  nuvigablo 
thus  far  hy  steamboats.  The  water  power  fur- 
niahed  bj  the  two  streama  is  emtilojed  in  sev> 
eral  flonrand  saw  mlUs.  Timber  is  abnndant  in 
the  vieiiiity,  and  productive  coal  mines  have 
h*xn  opened.  A  new8pa(>er  is  publiidicd  in  the 
town.  For  many  years  this  waa  a  military  sta- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  hut  the 
old  fort  was  abandoned  iu  1S46.  The  name  of  the 
town  has  recently  been  changed  to  Dee  Moinee. 

FORT  LiVRAMIE.   See  Laramib. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  a  militair  post 
of  as.  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Missouri, 
dUtt  m.  abovo  its  uioaUif  and  81  m.  above 
the  Jnnetion  of  the  Kanaaa  river.  It  waa  «s- 
taMi«licd  in  1827,  is  important  .is  a  general 
rendezvous  fur  troops  proceeding  westward, 
and  as  a  depot  for  all  toe  forts  on  the  great 
Santa  and  Oregon  routes.  It  is  the  inter- 
secting point  of  nearly  all  the  great  military 
roods  of  the  territories,  one  running  S.  into 
Texas,  one  &  W.  to  Santa  F4,  one  W.  to  Fort 
Riley,  and  a  foorth  K.  W.  to  pcMti  in  XehrMin, 
Utah,  Oregon,  California,  etc.  It  U  rapidly 
improving  ia  apjpearance,  being  laid  out  in 


atmte^  on  whidi  stand  imildingB  for  the  troops 
vareiioases,  qoartermaster^  esiablitihneat,  stap 

hlc3  for  R,n00  liorscs  and  15,000  mules,  &C. 
The  barrack  in  a  large  edifice,  3  stories  high, 
and  the  hospital  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $18,000 

or  $15,000.  Connected  with  the  fnrt  nrt-  «<-v- 
cral  large  farms.  Leaven woiiii  City  is  about  3 
m.  distant. 

FORT  MADISON,  the  capital  of  Lee  o(k, 
Iowa,  sitnated  on  beaotifitl  rising  ground  on  tha 
Mi!---;l^sippi,  12  ni.  above  the  lower  rapids;  pop. 
in  1833,  about  8,000.  It  wasi  the  site  of  a  fron- 
tier fort  erected  by  the  government  in  1808  as 
a  defence  ngainst  the  Indians.  The  garri>on 
was  forced  to  evacuate  it  iu  1613,  w  ben  it  was 
bnrned,  and  few  traces  of  it  now  remain.  The 
Tillage  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  built,  with 
a  p;ood  i>roporti<m  of  bridc  houses,  a  snbstantial 
court  house,  and  5  or  6  churches.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  state  penitentiary,  a  fine  lim^tono 
building,  and  ia  connected  with  the  opporita 
side  of  the  river  by  a  steam  fcrrv.  In  mnnn- 
factures  it  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  town  in  the  state.  Its  commerca 
is  extensive,  and  it  is  a  depot  and  shipping 
point  for  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  grain, 
and  pork.    Two  new.sj  ai>er9  are  pnbli^lied  here. 

FORT  RILEY,  a  military  post  of  Kansas, 
eataUiahed  in  ISM,  at  the  Jnnetion  of  Repub- 
lican and  Smoky  Hill  forks  of  Kansas  river,  on 
the  great  emigrant  route  to  New  Mexico  and 
California,  140  m.  from  Fort  LeavenworU). 
With  the  latter  place  it  ia  connected  by  an  ex- 
cellent military  road,  completed  to  this  point  in 
1854,  and  for  the  continuation  of  which  W.  to 
Bridger's  Pass,  on  ttie  boundary  between  Nc» 
braska  and  Utah,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  tiiade  by  congress  in  1853.  Tlie  fort  has 
acconunodations  for  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 
and  stone  barracks  for  8  infantry  companies, 
and  being  sitnated  in  the  tnidst  of  a  fettilo 
country,  abounding  iu  timber,  forage,  and 
water,  has  all  the  advantages  requisite  for  an 
important  frontier  nost.  There  ia  a  Methodist 
miarion  fai  the  neighborhood. 

FORT  ROYAL,  a  seaport  of  the  French 
West  indies,  and  capital  of  Idartiuique,  situated 
on  a  deep  and  weU  sheltered  bay  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island;  pop.  ll,J?no.  It  h  I't  fi  rub  d  I  y  a 
fort  which  commands  both  tlio  town  and  the 
harbor,  is  the  residence  of  the  French  governor, 
and  contains,  beside  the  parish  charch  and 
government  offices,  a  prison,  hospital,  bamcka, 
and  an  arsenal.  In  1889  it  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  an  earthf^uake^  in  which  over  60Q 
Uvea  were  lost 

FORT  ST.  DAVID,  n  town  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coa&t,  presidency  of  liiadras,  Uindo«tao. 
It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripapo- 
lore,  12  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Pondicberry,  and  was 
formerly  well  fortified.  A  British  factory  M  as 
e-'-tabli>l'ie<l  bero  in  IfiiU.  It  witbstood  a  siege 
by  the  French  in  1746.  and  from  that  period 
remained  ibr  19  yearn  the  capitd  of  the  British 
possessions  in  th\n  part  of  India.  In  IT"^  tbo 
French  under  Lolly  besieged  it  again,  captured 
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it  after  ft  phort  rtMstaiiee,  aiid  destroyed  its 
fortilicatiun^. 

FORT  WATNE,  a  flonriahiog  city,  capital 
of  Allen  oo.,  Ind.,  sitoated  in  aiiob,  beantifal^  and 
wt'll  ouUivftted  rcj^ioii  at  the  confluence  of  tho 
St.  MaryV  and  iSt.  Joseph's  rivers,  which  hero 
ftMPm  tlio  Mfiuriiee;  jwji.  in  1851),  about  16,000. 
Ttocrujties  the  hite  of  the  old  "  Twightweo  vil- 
lage'' of  tlic  Miami  Indians.  A  fort  was  erected 
here  by  order  of  Gen.  Wayne  in  179-4;  it  wxh 
abaodooed  ia  1819,  aod  in  1841  the  Indiana 
were  iwooved  W.  of  the  MiaiMippi  iiv«r.  The 
town  hoa  grown  np  with  great  rapidity,  and  is 
DOW  one  of  the  must  iii)t>urtaut  places  ia  the 
■tele.  It  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  2  rail- 
road!, one  rnnningfrom  Toledo  on  JL«ke  £rie  to 
the  state  Ihie  In  IDiools,  and  the  other  from 
Pittsbarg,  Ponn.,  to  Chicago.  The  Waha.sh  and 
£rie  canal  paaaee  hj  il,  and  nnmerous  ]ilank 
roedeopeaaneeqreommonicatlon  with  various 
towns  of  Indiana  and  adjacent  ?tatCA.  It  has 
au  active  trade,  is  the  nee  of  a  Roman  Cnlholic 
bishop,  and  contains  a  Metliodist  female  college, 
A  German  Roman  Catholic  school  for  joung 
Indiei  under  the  cborge  of  the  ilsterB  of  Provi- 
dence, 2  dailj  and  4  weekly  newepapefii  aod  15 
churrliea. 

FOKTE,  in  mnsio,  an  Italian  word  signifjing 
■trongi  lond.  It  is  tho  oposite  of  piano,  soft, 
•nd  implfet  that  the  passage  towhten  His  affix- 
ed i-t  to  be  exccated  loudly  or  forcibly. 

FOKTESCUE,  Sib  John,  an  English  lawyer, 
who  lived  in  tho  reigns  of  Ilcnry  ¥1.  and  Ed- 
ward I V.  Thb  datea  of  his  birth  and  death  ore 
nnoertain.  In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of 
tho  govorntirs  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1442 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a 
cealom  Laneastrian,  and  when  in  1461  thelbr- 
ttine  of  war  made  Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  Fortes- 
cue  accompanied  liiin  to  Scotland,  where  Henry 
ii  supposed  to  have  appointed  hitn  chancellor 
of  England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  men- 
tioned by  esTeral  writers.  Soon  after,  the 
Yorkists,  wlio  at  that  {K.Ti(Hl  controlled  tlio  par- 
liament, included  him  in  tho  act  of  attainder 
whtoh  was  passed  by  thcin  against  the  king, 
qneeiit  and  otlter  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1468  he  fled  to  the  continent  with  Qneen  Mar- 
garet and  liiT  son  Edward,  and  roinaiiU'd  ahrond 
several  year^  aitundingon  tlie  royal  exiles  Ho 
returned  with  thotn  to  England,  but  after  tho 
latal  fight  at  Towkesburv  in  1471,  he  became  a 
prisoner  to  tho  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having  ob- 
kilned  liii  pardon  and  liberty,  Forteseuo  with- 
drew to  Gluucesterahire,  and  there  pn»se<l  tho 
Tftsiduo  of  his  days  in  retirement.  Tite  most 
oelebrftfed  of  Ins  works  is  Ids  treatise  Df  D^udi- 
hu»  Leijum  Angl'Kr,  wliich  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  (italugue,  the  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward und  the  author.  Tl>e  earliest  edition  is  that 
of  Whlteehorch,  pnUhhed  In  the  beginning  of 
tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  tho  latest  that  of 
A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1825).  The  oldest  trans- 
ktion  is  that  by  Mnloaster  (lyondon,  1510). 

FORTH,  a  larve  river  of  Sootknd,  theSd  of 
that  ooontry  hi  dxe,  and  one  of  the  moat  noted 


for  romantio  scenery.   It  rises  from  tho  oon- 
fluonoe  of  two  small  streams,  tlie  Dtichrmy  and 
tho  Dhu,  which  unite  on  the     E.  slope  of  Bea 
Lomond.  Tlionce,  under  the  name  of  the  Aven- 
dow  or  Bhick  river,  it  flows  E.  through  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Loggan,  i<hut  in  on  either  side 
by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or  two  trib- 
utaries as^nmcs  tho  name  of  Forth.    From  this 
point  it  bL^rins  to  present  tho  remarkable  irreg- 
ularities w  hich  form  its  chief  char.u:U>ri-^tic, 
now  winding  graoefoUy  thro^^h  a  rich  level 
eeontiy,  now  doubling  and  flowing  again 
sweeping  to  tlie  £.,  describing  nt  times  almost 
complete  circles,  and  forming  all  along  its  course 
many  beautiftal  peninsuhts.   Tho  most  singular 
of  these  windlnn  called  the links  of  Forth,** 
occur  between  AUoa  and  Stlrllnff,  the  dMnnoo 
I L  t  ween  which  places,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about 
0  m.,  while  by  water  it  is  12  m.   The  general 
oounio  of  the  river  is  K.  or  S.  £.   Its  depth  ia 
from  8  to  more  than  87  fathoms,  and  its  bottom 
is  generally  muddy.    The  tide  sets  up  from  the 
sea  as  for  as  Btirliuf:  lirids;e,  a  distance  of  70  m. 
It  is  navigable  thus  far  tor  vessels  of  100  tons, 
and  to  Alton  fbr  vessels  of  800  tons.  Its  length, 
including  nil  its  sinnositics,  cannot  bo  ranch 
1<^  tlion  170  m.,  though  in  a  direct  line  it 
would  piobablj  not  exceed  90  m.   The  Tetth, 
Allan,  and  Devon  are  its  largest  tribotariesL  A 
canal  88  m.  In  length  connects  It  with  the  dydii 
At  Kincan!iru<  it  bepins  to  widen  into  an  estuary, 
called  the  frith  of  Forth,  between  the  counties 
of  Clackmannan  and  Fife  on  the  N.,  and  of  Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh,  and  Haddington  on  the  S. 
Tho  frith  contains  sereral  Island,,  and  n  greal 
ahundunco  of  herrin<rs  an  d  otlier  fish.  Length. 
50  m. ;  frreittCHt  breadtli,  15  m. 

FOUTIFICATION.    This  subject  is  some- 
tinies  divided  into  defensivo  1"  irtilu  ation,  which 
y)rovidcs  the  means  of  rendering  a  j^iven  local- 
ity, pcnnnncntly  or  for  a  short  time  only,  capa- 
ble of  defence ;  and  offen^ve  fortification, which 
contains  the  rules  for  conducting  a  siege.  We 
shall,  liowovir,  treat  of  it  here  under  the  three 
heads  of  riiaM^N£.NT  FoKxiricATioN,  or  tho 
mode  of  putting  a  locality,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  attack  it  by  a  regular  siege ;  the  art 
of  SiKdKs  ;  .-md  Field  FoiiTiFU  ATios,  or  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  works  to  siron^rthen  a 
given  point  in  consequence  of  the  nioment.ary 
importance  which  it  may  acquire  under  tlM 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  campaign.    I.  Pn- 
MAXENT  FoiiTiFK  ATinx.     The  oldest  fomi  of 
fortificatiou  appears  to  be  tlie  stockode,  which 
up  to  the  end  of  tlie  18th  century  was  ptill  the 
national  sy«tom  with  tho  Tnrks  ( pnlnnla),  and 
is  even  now  in  full  use  in  the  Indo-Cliine!*e  pen- 
ninsula  among  tlio  Hurmcse.    It  consists  of  a 
double  or  triple  row  of  stout  trees,  planted  up- 
right and  near  each  other  in  the  ground,  fbnning 
n  wall  all  around  tlio  town  or  camp  to  ho  dcfond- 
ed.   Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the  Jxytlii- 
ans,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and  Capt.  Cook 
in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  contact  with  such 
■tockadei^  SometinMs  the  space  batweaii  the 
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rows  of  trees  was  filled  np  with  eftrth ;  in  other 
iostanocfl  the  trees  were  connected  and  held  to- 
gether by  wi«fcer  work.  The  next  step  was  the 
erection  of  masonry  walls  instead  of  stockades. 
This  plan  secured  jorreater  durability,  at  tlio 
same  time  that  it  rendered  tlio  assault  far  more 
difficult;  aud  from  the  days  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  down  to  th«  dose  of  the  middle  ages, 
masonrr  vnlla  formed  the  exclusive  means  of 
fort  ideation  aim  nig  all  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions The  walls  were  made  so  hlf^  that  vh 
calade  was  rendered  difficult;  tlicj  were  inndo 
thick  enough  to  offer  a  lengthened  resbtauce  to 
the  battering  ram,  and  to  allow  the  defenders 
to  move  about  freely  on  the  top,  ebeltered  by  a 
fblaner  nesonry  parapet  with  battlements, 
through  the  embrasures  of  vhlcli  arrows  and 
Other  miaailes  might  be  shot  or  thrown  ugain^t 
fhi6  assailants.  To  Increase  the  defence,  the 
parapet  was  soon  hiiHt  ovorhangtnp.  with  holes 
Detweeu  tlie  projecting  stunes  on  which  it  rest- 
ed, so  as  to  allow  the  besiege<l  to  see  the  foot 
of  the  wall  and  readi  an  enemy  who  might 
have  got  80  fiir  hr  dtreet  mfaallea  irom  above. 
Tlio  ditch,  no  doubt,  was  al'«o  introduced  at  nn 
early  period,  surrounding  the  whole  wall,  and 
serving  as  the  chief  obstacle  agaiiut  access  to 
it.  Finally,  the  defensive  onpabjlities  of  mason- 
ry walls  were  developed  to  tltu  liighest  point  by 
adding  at  intervals  towers  which  projected 
from  the  wall,  thus  giving  it  a  flanking  da> 
fence  by  missiles  thrown  from  tbem  at  sneh 
tr<K)ps  as  assailed  the  space  between  two 
towers.  Being  in  most  cases  liigher  tlian  the 
wall,  and  separated  from  Its  top  by  croes  para- 
pets, they  coinTnnnded  it  and  formed  eacli  a 
small  fortress,  which  liad  to  be  taken  singly 
after  tlio  defenders  had  been  driven  from  the 
main  wall  itself.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  in 
some  cities,  especially  in  Greece,  there  M-as  a 
kind  of  citadel,  on  some  commandin;^  height  in- 
side tlie  walls  (acropolisX  forming  a  reduit  and 
•eoood  line  of  defence,  ve  shall  have  Indicated 
the  most  essential  |K)ints  of  tlio  fortification  of 
the  masonry  epoch. — But  froui  the  14th  to  the 
end  of  tho  16th  cttitury  the  introducUon  of  ar- 
tillery fundamentally  changed  the  modes  of 
attjicking  fortified  plucks.  From  this  period 
dates  that  immense  literature  on  fortification 
which  has  produced  qrstemB  and  methods  in- 
nnmerable,  part  of  which  have  fbnnd  a  more 
or  less  extensive  jtractical  application,  wLIlo 
others,  and  nottilwaysthe  least  ingenious,  havo 
heen  passed  over  as  merely  theoretical  ctirlom- 

tics,  until  at  later  jK'riods  the  fruitful  ide:lscon- 
taine<!  in  them  have  been  again  drawn  into 
daylight  by  rnoro  fortanato  successors.  This 
has  twen  the  fate,  as  ve  shall  see,  of  the  very 
author  who  forms,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  bridge 
between  the  old  masonry  system  and  the  new 
qrstem  of  earthworks  merely  revetted  with 
maiottry  In  those  places  which  the  enemy  can- 
not see  from  a  distance.  Tiie  first  etft  ct  of  the 
introduction  of  artillery  was  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  in  the  diameter  of 
the  towen  at  the  vxgvm  of  their  hdght. 


These  towers  were  now  called  roundels  (ron- 
tklii),  and  were  made  large  enough  to  hold  sev- 
eral pieces  of  cannon.  To  enable  the  besieged 
to  work  cannon  on  the  waU  too,  a  rampart  of 
earth  was  thrown  up  behind  it  so  as  to  give  it 
the  necessary  width.  We  nhall  soon  see  how  this 
earthwork  gradually  encroached  on  the  waU, 
■0  aa  In  aome  cases  to  sopenede  it  altogether. 
Albert  DOrer,  the  celebrated  German  jiuintcr 
developed  this  system  of  rotmdels  to  ita  high- 
est perfection.  He  made  them  perfectly  inde- 
pendent forts,  intersecting  the  continuity  of 
the  wall  at  certain  intervals,  and  with  case- 
mated  batteries  enfilading  the  ditch ;  of  his 
maaonry  narapeta,  not  more  than  8  feci  high  is 
nneoverea  (Tisible  to  the  besieger  and  snUeet 
to  his  direct  fire) ;  and  in  order  to  complete 
the  defence  of  the  ditch,  he  proposed  eaponniire$f 
caH:-mated  works  on  the  solo  of  the  ditch,  hid< 
den  from  the  eyes  of  the  besiegers,  with  embra- 
sures on  either  bido  so  as  to  enfihule  the  dil'jU 
as  far  as  the  next  angle  of  tlie  polygon.  Al- 
most aU  these  proposus  were  new  inventions ; 
and  If  none  except  the  casemates  found  hwr 
with  liis  age,  we  shall  -re  tliat  in  the  latest 
and  most  important  systems  of  fortification 
they  have  all  been  adopted  uid  developed  ac-. 
cording  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern 
time^ — About  the  &aino  time,  a  change  was 
adopted  in  the  shape  of  the  enlarged  towers, 
from  which  modem  systems  of  fortification  may 
be  considered  to  date.  The  ronnd  shape  had 
the  disadvantage  that  neither  the  curtain  (the 
piece  of  wall  l>etwt»en  two  towers^  nor  Uie 
next  adjoining  towers  could  reach  with  their  Ifire 
every  point  in  front  of  an  intermediate  tower; 
there  were  small  angles  close  tu  the  wall,  where 
tlie  enemy,  if  he  once  reached  them,  could  not 
be  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  fortress.  To  avoid 
this,  the  tower  was  changed  into  an  irregtilor 
pentagon,  witli  one  side  tnriied  towiird  the  in- 
terior of  the  fortress,  and  4  toward  the  0[>en 
country.  Thh  pentagon  was  called  a  bastion. 
To  prevent  rc]»etitions  and  obscurity,  wc  jliall 
now  at  once  proceed  to  give  liio  description 
and  nomenclature  of  bastionary  defence,  based 
on  one  of  those  systems  which  show  all  its 
essential  particalam.  Fig.  1  (see  next  page)  rep* 
resents  3  fronts  of  a  hexagon  fortified  ac- 
cording to  Vauban's  first  system.  The  left 
side  represents  the  mere  outline  as  used  in 
Uie  geometrical  delineation  of  the  work;  tho 
right  gives  the  ramparts.,  glials,  d:c.,  in  detail. 
The  entire  side  of  the  pdygon  /'  /"  is  not 
formed  by  a  continuous  rampart;  at  each  end, 
the  portions  d'f  and  are  left  open,  and  the 
space  thus  arising  is  closed  by  the  projecting 
pentagonal  bastion  <2'  b'  a'  c'  e'.  The  lines  a'  v 
and  sr  e'  form  the  faces,  the  lines  h'  iT  and  e' d 
tlic  flanks  of  tho  b.astion.  The  points  where 
fuces  and  flanks  meet  are  called  the  shoulder 
points.  The  line  o'/',  which  goes  fmm  tho 
centre  of  tho  circle  to  the  point  of  the  baictiun, 
is  called  the  capital.  The  line  «"  rf' ,  forming 
part  of  the  original  circumference  of  the  hexa- 
gon, is  the  curtain.  Thus  every  polygon  will 
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have  as  mnny  'hn.stions  as  pities.  The  bastion 
may  bo  cither  fall,  if  tlio  whole  pentagon  is 
fined  np  with  earth  as  liiih  as  th©  terreplein  of 
the  rampart  (the  pl.ire  where  the  |cnns  stand), 
or  hollow  (eiiipty]  if  the  rampart  slopes  down, 
immediately  behind  the  puns,  i»to  the  interior. 
In  fig.  1,  ii6a««iB*ftill  baatioii ;  th«  next 


one  to  the  ri->it,  of  whidi  one  half  OTily »«  seen, 
is  a  hollow  one.  Bastions  and  curtains  to- 
gether constitate  the  enceinte,  or  body  of  th« 
place.  In  them  we  notioe,  oo  tJie  tnnrapkini 
first  the  parapet,  constmeted  in  front  «>  w  to 
sholtor  tiie  defen(k•r.^  and  then  the  ramps,  oa 
the  interior  slope  («  «),  by  whioh  Um  coiamiuu- 


eatloiu  with  the  interior  are  kept  np.  The 

nmipart  \^  high  enough  to  cover  the  houses  of 
the  town  from  direct  fire,  and  the  parapet 
thick  enough  to  offer  lengthened  resistance  to 
heavy  artillery.  All  round  the  rampart  is  the 
ditcli  1 1 1  t,  and  in  it  are  several  classes  of  out- 
works. First,  the  ravelin  lyv  (leiniluiie  k  I  tu,  in 
Croat  of  the  cnrtiUDf  a  triangular  work  with  two 
fiMse,  il  and  Im^  each  with  anunpart  and  para- 
pet to  receive  artillery.  Tlie  open  rear  of  tiny 
work  is  called  the  gorge;  thus  in  lUa  ravelin,  im, 
In  the  bastion  de,i»  the  gorge.  The  parapet  of 
the  ravelin  is  almiit  8  or  4  feet  longer  than  the 
parajtet  of  the  body  of  the  i>lacc,  so  that  it  is 
commanded  by  it,  and  the  guns  of  the  latter  may 
in  case  of  need  fire  away  over  it  Between 
the  cartain  and  raTelin  there  is  a  lonj^  and 
narrow  detaclietl  work  in  the  ditch,  the  it'- 
nailU^  g  h  if  destined  principally  to  cover  tho 
eartaina  ftom  breaehing  fire ;  it  is  low  and  too 
rnrrow  for  nr'tHtTy,  r.".r\  its  parapet  merely 
eervcs  fur  infantry  to  Ihink  th©  ditch  fire  into 
the  lunette  in  case  of  a  successfnl  assault.  Be- 
jood  the  ditoh  is  the  covered  way,  nop,  bound- 
ed on  the  inner  aide  1^  the  ditch  and  on  tho 
CWter  side  by  the  interior  slope  of  the  glacis,  r  r  r, 
wliich  from  its  bighest  inner  boundary  line  or 
crest  (erite)  alopes  very  gradnally  down  into  the 
field.  The  crest  of  tho  glacis  is  aj^nia  8  feet  or 
more  lower  than  tho  ravelin,  so  to  allow 
all  tho  guns  of  the  fortress  to  fire  over  it.  Of 
tlie  slopes  in  these  earthworks  tho  exterior  one 
of  the  body  of  the  place  and  of  the  ontworks 
in  tho  ditcli  (soarp),  and  tlie  exterior  one  of  tho 
ditoh  (from  the  covered  way  downward)  or 
eoiinteraearp.  are  generally  revetted  with  tnaaon- 
tf.   The  fltfient  and  reentering  anglet  of  llie 


covered  wayfimn  Un^  roomy,  sheltered  spoc^ 

called  places  of  arms;  tliey  are  called  eitJier 
sflJient  (o)  or  reentering  {u  according  to  the 
angora  at  which  they  are  sitnated.  To  pirevttot 
the  covered  way  from  being  enfiladed,  trarcn«9 
or  cross  parapets  are  eonstrncted  across  it  at  in- 
tervals, le.iving  only  small  passages  at  the  end 
noarest  the  ghicis.  Sometimes  there  is  a  smaU 
work  eonatmeted  to  eoverthe  eoninninioatiatt 
across  the  ditch  from  tho  tcnaillo  to  the  rav^n; 
it  is  called  acapomuerey  and  consists  of  a  narrow 
pathway  covered  on  oitlier  side  by  npanpet,  the 
exterior  surfaces  of  which  hlope  down  gradually 
like  a  glacis.  There  is  such  a  cajKinnicro  between 
the  tcnaille  g  hi  and  tho  ravelin  I  Im^  fig.  1. — 
^nie section  given  in  fig.  S  will  as^  in  rendcrinc 
this  deserinnon  dearer.  A  is  the  tcrrei  >lein  or 
the  body  c)i  the  place,  B  is  the  parapet,  C  tlio  ma- 
sonry revetment  of  the  scarp,  D  the  ditch,  £  the 
eunette^  a  smaller  and  deeper  ditch  drawn  acroas 
the  middle  of  tho  lar^r  one,  F  the  masonry 
revetment  of  iho  couuter^irp,  G  tha  covvreJ 
way,  H  tho  glacis.  The  steps  shown  behind 
tho  parapet  and  glacis  are  called  banqnetla^ 
and  servo  as  stands  for  infimtry  to  step  on  ana 
fire  over  the  protecting  ])nrapct.  It  will  b<3 
readil  V  observed  from  the  diagram  that  the  gaos 
placed  on  the  flanks  of  tlie  bastiona  sweep  the 
whole  ditch  in  front  of  tho  adjoining  hjLstior;--. 
Tliustho  face  a'  h'  is  covered  h\  the  tiro  of  thd 
flank  c"  and  the  faco  a  c'  by  tho  flank  h  i 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  faces  of  two  ad- 
joining bastions  cover  tho  faces  of  the  ravelin 
between  tlicrn,  by  keeping  the  ditch  in  front  of 
the  ravelin  aoder  Uieir  fire.  Thus  there  is  no 
portkm  of  die  diteh  nnproteoted  by  n  flavkiog 
ire;  in  thb  coniifltB  the  original  IM  graii  rtep 
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fnadvanoe^irlilcihthebastloiuvy  tgntetn  in- 
lannteB  ft  n»w  epoch  in  the  history  of  fortifl- 
«5»non. — ^Th«  inventor  of  bastions  is  oot  linown, 

nor  i"  Mie  precise  dat*  it  v  lii,  !i  they  were  In- 
truduced ;  the  only  tbiDg  certain  w  that  ttMj 
-were  invttited  In  Italy,  and  that  6an  Mi«b«le  te 
1627  constructed  two  bastioaa  in  the  mmpttrt 
of  Verona.  All  stateinents  respecting  earlier 
bastions  are  doubtful.  The  systems  of  bastion- 
«ry  fortifloatioD  are  classed  under  aevenil  na> 
tlonnl  Mhoolsj  tlwUnttolM  mantiMMd  b  of 


course  that  which  invented  baxtiona,  the  Ital'- 
ian.  The  first  It(ili;iM  biLstioris  boro  the  stamp 
of  their  origin ;  tliey  were  nothing  but  poly- 
gonal towers  or  roundels  ;  they  scarcely  altered 
the  former  character  of  the  fortification,  exoepi 
itNgndedtlieflanktofffira.  The  enodnte  r»- 
mnined  a  masonry  wafi,  exposed  to  the  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  the  rampart  of  earth  thrown 
np  behind  served  chiefly  to  give  room  to  plnee 
end  JuuuUe  nrtiUery,  and  its  inner  dope  wai  aln 
nv«tted  irttfa  Bnadoiy,  a»  in  fhe  old  town  wilb. 


It  was  not  till  ,1  later  day  that  the  parapet  was 
constractc-d  uf  earthworks,  but  even  then  the 
whole  of  its  outer  alope  up  to  the  top  was  re- 
vetted with  nuuoory  ezposed  to  (he  direct  fire 
of  the  cnoiny.  Tlie  curtnins  were  very  long, 
from  300  to  550  yards.  The  bastions  were  very 
small,  t!ic  size  of  largo  roandels,  the  flanks  al- 
wigra  perpendicular  to  the  eartaine.  Now  as  it 
Is  ft  mie  in  fbrtification  that  the  iMst  ilaoking 
fire  always  comcn  from  a  lino  perpendicular  to 
the  line  to  be  Hanked,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  old  Italian  flank  was  to  cover, 
not  tbe  short  and  distant  face  of  the  adjoining 
bastion,  bat  the  long  straight  line  of  the  cnrtain. 
"Where  the  curtain  became  U>o  long,  a  flat,  ob- 
tuse-angled bastion  was  constmctcd  on  the  mid- 
'11  f  it,  and  called  a  platfin'm  (pinta  forma). 
The  flanks  were  not  const njctod  on  tlie  shoulder 
point,  but  a  little  retired  behind  the  rampart  of 
the  faces,  .^^o  that  the  shoulder  priints  prijected 
and  were  auppoaed  to  shelter  them ;  and  each 
flank  had  two  batteries,  a  lower  one,  and  a 
higher  one  a  little  to  the  rcnr ;  Fotnctirncs  even 
a  ca^nmte  in  the  6carp  wall  of  ttie  tlauk  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch.  Add  to  this  a  ditch,  and 
yon  have  the  whole  of  the  original  Italian  tj»- 
tern ;  there  were  no  raYdlna,  no  temdnea,  no 
covered  w  ay,  no  glacis.  But  this  system  was 
soon  improved.  The  curtains  were  shortened, 
the  bastions  were  enlargetl.  The  length  of  the 
Inner  side  of  the  imlygon  (//',  flg.  1 )  was  fixed 
aft  from  250  to  800  yards.  The  flanks  wero 
made  lonpcr,  ^  of  the  side  of  the  polyjxon,  ^  of 
the  length  of  the  curtain.  Thus,  though  they 
remained  perpendfeolar  to  the  emtdn  and  had 
other  defects,  a^  we  shall  see,  they  now  be<:nn 
to  give  Juoro  proteetian  in  the  face  of  the  next 
bastion.  The  bastions  wero  made  fnll,  and  in 
their  centre  a  cavidier  was  often  erected,  that  is, 
a  work  with  faces  and  flanks  parallel  to  thoM 
of  the  ba-tion,  but  with  a  rampart  and  pnr;ip<  t 
BO  much  higher  as  to  admit  of  its  tiring  over  the 
par^pel  or  Iba  bastion.  Tba  ditdi  was  vaiy 


wide  and  deep,  the  counterscarp  rnnninfr  gener- 
ally parallel  to  the  face  of  the  bastion  ;  but  as 
this  direction  of  the  conntcracarp  prevented  the 
part  of  the  flank  nearest  the  shodder  from  see* 
mg  and  flanking  the  whole  of  the  ditch,  it  -was 
subsequently  done  away  with,  and  the  counter- 
scarp was  traced  so  that  its  prolongation  passi^ 
throQgh  the  slionlder  point  of  the  next  bastion. 
The  covered  way  was  then  introdneed  (first  In 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  in  the  2d  ([uartcr  of  the  lOtli 
century,  first  described  by  Tartaglia  iu  1554).  It 
served  as  a  place  of  concentration  as  well  as  of 
retreat  for  sallying  parties,  and  from  it^  intro- 
duction the  scientific  and  cnet^tic  use  of  offen- 
sive movements  in  the  dt-fenco  of  fortresses  may 
be  said  to  date ;  to  increase  its  utility  the  places 
of  arms  were  introdoeed,  whidi  give  wore  toom, 
and  of  which  the  reentering  angles  also  gives 
capital  flankiufj  firo  to  the  covered  way.  To 
romlcr  the  acce^n  to  the  covered  w  ay  still  more 
diOicult,  rows  of  palisades  were  erected  on  the 
glacis,  one  or  two  yards  flrnn  its  crest,  bat  in 
this  position  they  were  soon  dertroyed  by  the 
enemy's  fire;  after  the  middle  nf  the  17th  cen- 
tury, therefore,  they  were  placed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion dT  tlie  Frenchman  Maudin,  on  the  covered 
way,  covered  by  the  glacis.  Tne  gates  were  in 
the  middle  of  llie  curtain;  to  cover  them,  a 
crescent-shaped  work  was  placed  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  ditch  in  front  of  Uien)   bi :  i  r  the 
same  reason  that  the  towers  were  transformed 
into  bastions,  the  half-moon  (d^i-lune)  was 
soon  changed  into  a  triancnlar  work — the  pres- 
ent ravelin.  This  was  etiil  very  small,  but  be- 
oame  larger  when  it  was  fooml  that  not  only  did 
itserve  as  a  bridge-head  across  the  ditch,  but  also 
covered  flanks  and  curtains  against  the  enemy's 
fire,  gave  a  cross  firo  in  front  of  the  capitals  of 
the  bastions,  luid  eflectually  flanked  the  covered 
way.  Still  tneywerenmdevery  small,  so  that  the 
prolongation  of  their  faces  reached  the  b€>dy  of 
the  place  in  the  curtain  point  (the  extremity  of 
llMoaitda).  TbepiinoViliknltaoftheltalhtt 
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mode  of  fortificfttion  were tho following:  1.  The 
bad  dircclioii  of  tho  flunk.  Alter  iho  introduo- 
tioaof  ravelins  and  covered  ways,  the  curtain  be- 
came less  and  less  the  point  of  attack ;  the  iaoee 
of  the  bastions  now  were  chiefly  assailed.  To 
cover  these  well,  tho  prolongation  of  the  faces 
ihoald  Lave  met  tlie  curtain  at  the  veiy  point 
where  fhe  flank  of  tbe  neztbartion  was  ereoted, 

Uldthis  flank  should  have  been  ])eriicni]i(nilnr  or 
nearly  so  to  tliis  prolonged  line  (cftllc<l  llio  lino 
of  defence).  In  that  cme  there  would  have  been 
an  effective  flanking  fire  all  along  the  ditch  and 
front  of  the  bastion.  As  it  was,  tho  lino  of  do- 
fence  was  neither  pcr[)endicu1ar  to  tho  flanks 
nor  did  it  Join  the  curtain  at  tho  curtain  point; 
U  inteneeted  the  enitaia  at  ^.  i,  or  ^  of  its 
length.  Tims,  tlie  direct  fire  of  tlie  flank  was 
more  likely  to  injure  the  garrison  of  the  opposite 
flank  than  the  assailants  of  the  next  bastion. 
2.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  ]irovision  for 
a  prolonged  defence  after  tiie  enceinte  liad  been 
breached  and  siiccessfully  assaulted  at  one  sin- 
gle point.  8.  The  small  ravelina  but  imper- 
fectly  oovered  the  onrtdns  and  flanks,  and 
received  but  a  poor  flankin;^  fire  from  thcni. 
4.  The  great  elevation  of  tlie  rampart,  which 
was  afl  &Md  or  revetted  with  masonry,  exposed, 
inmost  cases,  a  height  of  16  tO 80  feet  of  nm.*onry 
to  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course 
this  masonry  was  soon  destroyed.  We  shall 
find  that  it  took  almost  two  centuries  to  eradi- 
cate this  prejudice  in  fiivor  of  uncovered  mason- 
ry, even  after  the  NL  tlu  rlaudshad  proved  its  use- 
lessncss.  Tho  best  engineers  and  authors  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  school  were:  Ban  lfiehe1e(diM 
1559),  fortified  Naj>oli  di  Romania  in  Greece, 
ond  Candia,  and  built  Fort  Lido  near  Venice; 
Tartaglia  (about  1550) ;  Alghisi  da  Carpi,  Giro- 
hunolfaggi,  andGiaoomo  Castriotto,  who  about 
the  end  or  the  16th  century  all  wrote  on  forti- 
ficatidu.  ra(  iotto  of  Urblno  built  the  citadels 
of  Turin  and  Antwerp  (1&00-70).  The  later 
ItaHan  anthors  on  fortification,  Ibirehi,  Bnsca, 
Floriani,  Rosetti,  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, l>ut  none  of  the>e  were  original.  They 
were  mere  plagiarists  of  more  or  less  skill ; 
they  copied  most  of  tlieir  <levices  from  the  Ger- 
man Daniel  Speckle,  and  the  remainder  fr(»m 
the  Netherlanilers.  They  all  belong  to  the  17th 
century,  and  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
rapid  developinent  of  fortlficatory  science  which 
at  that  time  took  jOare  in  Gernmnv,  tlie  Xetljcr- 
lands,  and  France. — The  defects  of  tiie  Italian 
system  of  fortification  were  soon  discovered  in 
Germany.  The  first  man  to  point  out  the  chief 
defect  of  tho  elder  Italian  school,  the  small 
bastions  and  long  curtains,  wa.s  a  German  engi- 
neer, Franz,  who  fortified  for  Charles  V.  the 
town  of  Antwerp.  Tn  the  conncil  held  to  try 
the  plan,  lie  insisted  upon  larger  bastions  and 
shorter  curt^iins,  but  was  outvoted  by  the  duke 
of  Alva  and  tho  other  Spanish  generals,  who 
believed  in  nothing  but  tiic  routine  of  the  old 
Italian  system.  Other  German  fortresses  were 
distinguished  by  tho  adoption  of  casematt  il  gal- 
leriea  upon  the  principle  of  DOrer,  as  K&striD» 


fortifietl  in  1537-58,  aal  JUich,  fortified  a  few 
years  later  by  on  engineer  known  under  the 
name  of  Master  John  (Meiattr  Johann).  Bat 
the  man  who  first  broke  completely  through 
the  fetters  of  the  Italian  school  and  laid  down 
the  principles  on  which  tho  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent systems  of  bastionary  fortification  are 
Ibmided,  waa  Daniel  Speckle,  engineer  to  tiw 
town  of  Strasbourg  (diea  158it).  His  rliief  prin- 
ciples were:  1.  That  a  fortress  becomes  stronger 
the  more  sides  there  are  to  the  polygon  whick 
forms  the  enceinte,  the  difierent  fronts  being 
thereby  enabknl  to  give  a  better  support  to  each 
other ;  consequently,  the  nearer  the  ontlina 
to  be  defended  comes  to  a  straight  line,  tha 
better.  This  principle,  demonstrated  aa  an  ori- 
ginal discovery  with  a  groat  show  of  mathe- 
matical learning  by  Cormontaigne,  was  thus 
very  well  known  to  Speckle  150  yeamoattter. 
2.  Acute-angled  bastions  ore  bad  ;  so  are  obtuse- 
angled  ;  tlie  salient  angle  should  bo  a  right  one. 
Though  correct  in  his  opposition  to  acute  tt^ 
lienta  (the  wnallett  admissible  salient  angle  ii 
now  generally  fixed  at  60**),  the  partiality  of  Us 
time  for  right-angled  salients  made  him  hostile 
to  tho  obtuse  salient,  which  is  indeed  x  ery  sd- 
▼antageoos  and  unavoidable  in  polygons'witb 
many  sides.  In  fact,  this  appears  to  have  l>een 
merely  a  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  his  time, 
for  the  diagrams  of  what  he  considers  his  strong- 
est method  of  fortification  aU  have  obtnae-angied 
bastions.  8.  The  Italian  bastions  are  tar  too 
small;  a  bastion  mu-t  In.'  lar^'o.  Consequently. 
Speckle's  bastions  ore  larger  than  those  of  Cor- 
montaigne. 4.  Oavaliers  are  necessary  in  every 
ba.stion  and  on  every  curtain.  This  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  siege  of  his  time, 
in  which  high  cavaliers  in  the  trenches  played 
a  great  part.  But  in  Speckle's  intention,  the 
cavaliers  were  to  do  more  than  resist  these; 
they  are  real  eoujmrcs  provided  lieforehand  in 
the  basUon,  forming  a  second  line  of  de£raoe 
after  the  enceinte  has  iieen  breached  and  storm* 
ed.  Tho  whole  of  the  cre<lit  generally  given 
to  Vauban  and  Cormontaigne  for  cav.«ilieTB 
forming  permanent  coupures,  is  thtrelore  in 
reality  due  to  Speekle.  5.  A  portiim,  at  least, 
of  tho  flank,  and  better  still  the  whole  of  tho 
flank  of  a  bastion,  must  l>o  periK-ndieular  to  tlie 
line  of  defence,  and  the  flank  be  erected  in  the 
point  where  the  line  of  defence  crooses  the  ear- 
tuin.  This  important  principle,  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  wliich  forms  tho  greater  jiart  of  the 
glory  of  tho  French  engineer  Pogan,  was  thns 
j»uMicly  jirorlaimod  years  before  Prigan. 
6.  Casemated  galleries  are  neces>ary  for  tho 
defence  of  the  ditch ;  consequently  Speckle  has 
them  both  on  the  faces  and  flanks  of  the  baa* 
tion,  bnt  only  for  fnflmtry;  if  he  had  made 
them  large  enough  for  artillery,  lie  would  in 
this  respect  have  iK'cn  fully  up  to  the  late>t  im- 

ftrovements.  7.  To  be  useful,  the  ravelin  most 
)e  as  large  as  pos-ible;  aceoriliiigly.  Sj>eckle's 
ravelin  is  tlie  largest  ever  protM>sed.  Now, 
Vanban's  improvements  upon  Pagan  consist 
parUji  and  Cormoiitaigne*s  improvemaitB  nftm 
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Vmban  conflict  almost  entirely,  in  the  saooes- 
•hr*  enlargement  of  the  ravelin  ;  bnt  Speckle's 
nvelill  is  a  good  deal  lar;;er  thnti  even  Corinoti- 
taigneV  8.  TheooTored  wayistobestrength- 
aned  as  oraoh  as  poaaibla.  Spadda  was  the 
first  to  see  the  immense  imjmrtftnce  of  the 
covered  way,  and  lie  strengthened  it  arconl- 
ingly.  The  crests  of  tlio  glacis  and  of  the 
counterscarp  were  formed  en  erinunilUre  (like 
the  edge  of  a  aawX  ao  aa  to  render  enfRaahig 
fire  inctrLctive.  Cormontaipnc,  npain.  took  up 
tliia  idea  of  Speckle's ;  but  he  retained  the  tra- 
▼erses  (short  ramparts  across  the  covered  way 
MMoat  enfilading  fireX  which  Bpedde  r^eoted. 
Modem  engliieeri  Imtv  generally  eome  to  the 
conclusion  that  8j)eckle's  i»lan  is  hotter  than 
Gormontaigno^fl.  hpeckle,  beside,  was  the  first 
to  pbee  artillery  <>n  the  places  of  arms  of  the 
covered  way.  9.  Ko  piece  of  masonry  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  eye  and  direct  fire  of  the  enemy, 
m  that  his  breaching  batteries  cannot  l>e  estal)- 
lished  before  lie  has  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the 
glacis.  This  most  important  principle,  thon^ 
established  by  Pperkle  in  the  Kttli  century, 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  Cormontaipne ; 
even  Van  ban  exix)8es  a  gtxxl  deal  of  his  mason- 
nr.  (Se«  0,  fig.  8.)  In  tbia  abort  abstract  of 
[^Mdde*8  ideaa  the  ftmdamental  principlea  of 
all  iiKxlern  bastionary  fortifimtion  are  not  only 
oontiiined  but  plainly  8tate<l,  and  his  system, 
which  even  now  womd  aflford  very  good  'defen- 
aive  mfkMf  iB  truly  wonderftil  considering  the 
time  fn  wnieh  he  lived.  There  is  not  a  cele- 
brated engineer  in  the  whole  history  of  modem 
fortitieation  who  cannot  be  provc<l  to  have 
copied  some  of  Ids  be«t  ideas  from  this  great 
original  source  of  bastionary  defence.  Speckle's 
practical  engineering  skill  was  shown  in  the 
oonstruction  of  the  fortresses  of  Ingolstadt,, 
Schlettfitadt,  liagenau,  Ulm,  Colmar,  Basel, 
and  Strasbourg,  all  of  which  were  fortified 
under  his  direction. — AHont  the  same  epoch,  the 
struggle  for  tiie  independeiiro  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave  rise  to  another  school  of  fortifica- 
tion. The  DnteU  towna,  whose  old  maaoniy 
wdla  conid  not  be  expected  to  realat  a  regalar 
attack,  had  to  be  fortitiwl  against  the  Spaniards ; 
there  was,  however,  neither  time  nor  money 
fat  the  erection  of  the  high  masonry  bastions 
and  «MKralien  of  the  Italian  system.  Bnt  the 
natnre  of  the  ground  offered  other  resources  in 
its  low  elevation  above  the  water  horizon,  and 
consequently  the  Dutch,  expert  in  canal  and 
dike  building,  tmated  to  tlie  water  for  their 
defence.  Their  system  was  the  exact  connter- 
port  of  the  Italian :  wide  and  shallow  wet  ditch- 
es, from  li  to4ii  yards  across;  low  ramparts 
without  any  masonry  revetment,  bnt  covered 
hj  a  fltiU  lower  advanced  rampart  (Jkum  traie) 
for  the  stronger  defence  of  theditch  ;  iniinerons 
outworks  in  tlio  ditch,  such  as  ravelins,  half 
moons  (ravelins  in  front  of  the  salient  of  the 
bastion),  horn  and  crown  works     and  finally, 

•  A  hum  work  I*  a  ba«tl'>nsry  front,  two  hr.lf  ! iiv"l!<in%  » 
•nrtaln,  and  a  rsrrlln  advanced  In  fri'iu  of  tin'  tiin.n  I'.itch 
and  cloMd  oa  cMh  »U»  b/  »  ■tnlght  liM  of  nmpart  •ad 


a  better  use  of  the  accidents  of  the  ground  than 
with  the  Italians.  The  first  town  fortified  en- 
tirely by  eartliworks  and  wot  t!i;i  li.  s  u  llreda 
(1583).  Subsequently  the  Dutch  method  re- 
ceived aevenl  improvements :  a  narrow  cone 
of  the  scarp  was  revetted  with  masonry,  as  the 
wet  ditches,  when  frozen  over  in  winter,  were 
ea-«ily  i)assed  by  tlie  enemy;  locks  and  sluices 
were  constructed  in  the  ditch,  ao  as  to  let  the 
water  in  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  had 
begtm  to  sap  the  hitherto  dry  bottom  ;  and 
finally,  sluices  and  dikes  were  constructed  for 
,a  systematic  inundation  of  the  country  around 
thefootof  theaiaeia.  The  writera  on  thia  elder 
Dnteh  raethoo  of  fortification  are  Harolola 
(1627),  Freitag  (1630),  VOlker  (1666),  Melder 
(1670).  An  application  of  Si)eckle'8  maxims  to 
the  Dutch  metliotl  was  attempted  by  Schcither, 
Nenbaner,  Heidemann,  and  Ileer  (tdl  from  1670 
to  1690,  and  all  of  them  Germans).— Of  all  the 
diflferent  whools  of  fortification,  the  French  has 
ei\{oyed  the  greatest  popularity;  its  maxima 
have  found  practical  application  in  a  great* 
cr  number  of  still  existing  fortresses  than  those 
of  all  the  other  schools  put  together.  Still,  there 
is  no  school  so  poor  in  original  ideas.  Tlierc  is 
neither  a  new  work  nor  a  new  principle  in  the 
wholeof  the  French  aehodl  which  fa  not  borrow- 
ed from  the  Italians,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Gcnnans. 
But  the  great  merit  of  tlio  French  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  art  to  invelBe  mathemalkil  mlea,  the 

r metrical  arrangement  of  the  proportioca  of 
difiRsrent  lines,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
scientific  theory  to  the  varied  conditions  given 
by  the  locality  to  bo  fortified.  Errard  of  Bar- 
le-Duc  (1694),  commonly  called  the  father  of 
French  fortification,  has  no  claim  to  the  appel- 
lation ;  his  flanks  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
curtain,  so  ns  to  he  still  more  ineliective  than 
those  of  the  Italians.  A  more  important  name 
is  Pagan  (1646).  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  France,  and  to  popularize,  Speckle's  principle 
that  the  flanks  should  ho  perjjcndicular  t(»  tho 
lines  of  defence.  His  bastions  are  roomy ;  the 
pnnwrtioiia  between  the  lengths  of  faces,  fianksi 
and  omtalns  are  very  goo<l ;  the  Ilnea  of  de- 
fence are  never  lontrer  than  240  yards,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  ditch,  but  not  the  covered 
way,  is  within  musket  range  from  the  flankn 
nis'  ravelin  la  larger  than  that  of  the  ItaliuM, 
and  has  a  r^itnt  or  keep  in  its  gorge,  so  aa  to 
admit  of  resistance  when  its  rampart  has  already 
been  taken.  He  covers  the  faces  of  the  bastiona 
with  a  narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditch,  called 
a  counter-guard,  a  work  which  hod  already  been 
used  by  the  Dutch  (the  German  Dillich  appears 
to  have  first  intnKluccd  it).  Ili.s  bastiotis  liave 
a  dotiblo  rampart  on  the  faces,  the  second  to 

■litrh,  wlilcli  l»  allpnofl  Ofmn  the  (ar<>s  of  the  t>a^llr'ri»  of  tho 
rm-»lntc  (so  as  t-i  U;  curnplrti  ly  tl3nk<Hl  t>y  tl;«  'r  flr.'.  A 
crown  work  conabta  of  two  such  aitvanrcU  frunt.'^  (one  l-ti.'>tli>n 
fsafcMllHrtwolMlf  bMttQtw);  a  double  crown  work  hita  tbrr* 
fronts.  IB  ail  Hmm  work*  it  it  necrMary  thnt  thi'lr  rampart 
ihoiild  be  at  Ipost  ax  much  lou  i  r  ih.-m  thnt  of  tin-  enrclnte  as 
the  rampart  of  tho  ravelin  to  itinlntain  tho  roniinand  of  thtt 
cnrt'inic  over  them.  Tlw  adopUoD  of  auch  outwork*,  which 
of  (  (.nr.r  u  i-ra  aaapMoM^was  lagilMoA  by  the  mum  «f 
thopoaaU. 
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MTfi^  M  a  ooDptire ;  bat  the  ditch  Wtfreen  the 
twonaaparts  in  entirely  without  flunking  fire. 
The  man  who  imndo  tlie  French  school  the  first 
in  KuroiK)  was  N'uuban  ( 1G;J3-1707),  marshal 
of  France.  AUii(>iij;li  liis  real  Tiiilitary  plorr 
rMts  npoa  his  two  great  inventions  in  the  attack 
<f  fcrlfwwoa  (riooebtt  lb«  tad  pamUsbX  *^  ^ 
is  popularly  better  known  a^;  a  constructor  of 
them.  What  we  have  said  uf  the  French  school 
is  tme  of  Vaaban'a  method  in  the  highest  de- 
gtaa.  WaaMinhlaooDatraotioiiiMgraataTaF 
xiety  of  fenna  as  is  oompatibl*  irlto  th«  bas- 
♦ionary  system ;  but  T!,Lt._  nothing  original 
aiDOOg  them,  much  les.<)  &nr  attempt  to  adopt 
o^ar  fimis  than  the  bastionary.  Uat  the  ar- 
raagement  of  the  details,  the  proportiona  of  the 
lines,  the  profiles,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
theory  to  tlio  ever- varying  rc'inireinents  of  the 
locality,  are  so  ingonioos,  that  they  appear  per- 
HmUob  in  oompailaoii  to  the  works  of  bis  pre<]e« 
oaSBors,  so  that  scientific  and  systematic  fortifiea- 
tton  may  his  said  to  date  from  him.  Yauban, 
]ioweTer,did  not  writealineon  his  method  of  for* 
tiAeation,batfiftm(befnMiiiumberof£iftr«ssw 
«oiwtraefeed  by  biiii  tha  Fmteh  mfltotm  bava 
tried  to  deduce  the  titeorotical  rales  ho  follow- 
ed, and  thns  liavo  ham  established  3  uieth- 
odfli  aalled  Van)>an*s  first,  second,  and  third 
system.  Fig.  1  gires  the  first  system  io  ita 
greatest  simplicity.  The  chief  dimen^ons  were: 
the  outer  side  of  the  polygon,  from  the  yioint  of 
one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  ^0  yards  (on  an 
average) ;  on  the  middle  of  this  line,  a  per|)en- 
dicalar  a  /3,  J  of  the  first;  tIiron{?h(3,  the  line* 
of  defence  from  rt"  and  a\  a"  </',  and  a'  e".  From 
the  points  a"  and  a\  2  of  a"  a'  measure<l  on  the 
lioea  of  defence  crives  the  faces  a"  c"  and  a'  b'. 
From  tbe  abonlder  nofaita  ^  and  V  area  trith 
the  radiiTS  e"  iV  or  o'  e"  wore  drawn  between 
the  ltii«»i  of  dtff^Doe,  giving  the  tiuiiks  h' d'  and 
c"  «".  Draw  «"  (T.tha  oartain.  Tlio  ditch: 
with  ndtos  SO  yards,  an  arc  in  front  of  tlie 
point  of  tbe  bastion,  prolonged  by  tangents 
drawn  to  this  arc  from  the  slionlder  points  of 
the  adjoining  bastions,  gives  the  countencarp. 
The  ravelin:  Ihnn  tha  enrCaln  point with 
radius  e"  y  (y,  a  point  on  the  opposite  face  11 
yards  Iteyoml  the  shoulder-point),  draw  the  arc 
•y  A,  iiijtii  it  crt)«!--es  tlie  prolongation  of  the  ]ier- 
pandicular  a  /3;  this  gives  tbe  point  of  the 
nf«diD ;  the  chord  to  the  are  Jost  deeoribad 
^vaa  tiio  faro,  which  is  continned  from  the 
point  Qutil  it  reaches  tlio  {>rolongation  of  the 
tangent  forming  the  counterscarp  of  the  main 
dttoh ;  the  gorga  of  the  raTelia  ia  fixed  by  thia 
line  equally,  so  that  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  diteh  r»> 
mains  free  for  the  fire  of  the  flfink<?.  Tn  front 
of  the  onrtain,  and  there  alone,  Vaubati  retained 
the  Dutcii  j'auue-brau;  this  had  already  been 
done  by  tl»e  Italian  Floniani  before  bim,  and  tbe 
new  work  had  been  eaUed  tenaiUe  (tenafflia). 
Its  faces  were  in  the  direction  of  tlie  lines  of 
defence.  The  ditch  in  front  of  Uie  rav<;lin  was 
ti  yards  wide,  the  eonntenoarp  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  tho  ravelin,  ami  tbe  point  miTnl.  ({  n*^. 
In  tills  luauaer  Yaubou  uiiuuuud  roumy  bas- 


tions, and  kept  bis  flanked  salient  ani^les  well 
within  musket  ran<re;  but  the  simplicity  of 
these  b.istions  renders  the  dcfenre  of  the  place 
iniposKible  as  soon  as  the  fare  of  one  bastion  is 
breached.  Ills  flat) ks  are  not  so  jjikhI  a*  Speckle's 
or  Pagan's,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  Uie 
Hoea  of  defeaee;  bat  lie  does  away  with  flia 
S  and  3  tiers  of  unrnvm  d  gnus  which  fig- 
uro  in  m<«t  of  the  kalian  and  early  Frendi 
flanks,  and  wliich  were  never  very  useful.  The 
teniUUe  ia  intended  to  ttrei^then  the  daifenoa 
of  tbe  diteh  hr  Infkntry  Are,  and  to  oof«r  fha 
cnrtain  from  direct  breaching  fire  from  the 
crest  of  the  glaciii;  but  this  is  very  inipi  rfectly 
done,  an  the  breaching  batteries)  in  the  reenter* 
ing  place  of  arms  (n^  fig.  1)  have  a  full  view  of  tbe 
piece  of  the  curtain  next  to  the  flank  at  «.  This 
19  a  preat  weal<ncss,  as  a  bread)  tiiero  won]  1 
turn  all  the  coaparas  prepared  in  the  bastion  aa 
a  leooind  Hne  of  deAnoe.  It  arises  from  tha 
ravelin  hc'in^  still  too  small.  The  covered  way, 
constrnctod  withoatcr^maill6res,  but  with  trav- 
erses, is  much  inferior  to  8pecklo's;  the  trav- 
ema  prevent  not  only  the  enemy,  bat  also  the 
deftnee,  from  enlllading  tlie  eowrad  way.  Tbe 
commnnications  between  tbo  ditTcrent  worlcs 
are  on  the  whole  good,  but  still  not  suflBcicnt  for 
energetic  sallies.  The  profiles  are  of  a  degree 
of  itreagth  which  is  still  generally  adopted. 
Bnt  Yauban  still  clung  to  tbe  system  of  re* 
vettinp:  llio  whole  of  the  outside  of  tiie  ram- 
part with  masonry,  so  that  at  least  16  feet 
iiigh  of  masonry  waa  vnooverod.  This  mia> 
take  is  made  in  many  of  Vauban's  fortresses^ 
and  once  made  can  only  be  remedied  at  aa 
enormous  expense  by  widening  the  dit^^h  in 
front  of  the  £aoea  of  the  bastions,  and  con* 
atniodn^  ea^iworic  oonnter^^narda  to  cover  the 
mastjnry.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
\'aubati  followed  his  first  method;  but  after 
1080  he  introduced  two  other  methodic  havii^ 
fiir  their  oljjeot  to  admit  of  a  prolonged  dalbnoe 
after  the  Imstion  was  breadied.  For  thia  pot^ 
po'H*  lie  took  up  an  idea  of  Ca-itriotfo's,  who  had 
pru|)osed  to  modernise  the  old  tower  and  wall 
fortification  by  placing  detached  bastions,  iso- 
lated, in  the  ditch,  in  front  of  the  towers.  Both 
Vanban's  second  and  third  methods  ajrree  in 
ttiis.  Tiio  ravelin  is  alno  made  larticr,  the  ma- 
sonry is  a  little  better  covered ;  the  towers  are 
eaaemated,  bat  badly ;  the  itndt  that  the  enrtata 
Bi  IV  hf!  breaehcd  between  bastion  and  tenaillc 
is  maintained,  and  renders  the  detached  bastion 
partly  illusory.  Still,  Vanban  considered  his 
aeoiind  and  third  methodaaaTaiy  strong.  Whca 
he  handed  over  to  Txmla  Xf V.  the  plan  fbr  the 
fortifie^ition  of  Landau  (:<e<H)ud  systi  ni  ),  he  i  l : 
**Sire,  lier©  ia  a  place  that  all  my  art  vrouid 
not  sutiice  to  take."  This  did  not  prevent  Lan* 
dau  from  being  taken  8  times  during  Vau- 
ban's life  (1702,  1708,  1704),  and  again  shortly 
after  bis  death  (l7i;l). — ^The  errors  of  Vaubail 
were  rectified  by  Oormontaigne,  whose  method 
may  be  ootisfdeMd  as  the  peHbetion  of  the  bas- 

tiiiti'^rv  •iv'iti^Tn.  r'orinontaifrno  (1^9^-1752) 
was  a  gcaeroi  of  enguccra.   Uis  larger  baaiiona 
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permit  the  constrnotlon  of  permftnont  conpnrcs 
and  second  lines  of  defonco;  hia  rsvelias  wore 
a>Mly  &s  lar^ru  m  Uiose  of  Speckle,  and  fuller 
covered  tliat  portion  of  the  curtain  whioh  Vau- 
Ijan  liud  kft  exposed.  In  polygons  of  8  and 
more  sides  his  ravelins  were  so  fur  advanced 
thftt  tbeir  fir«  took  iu  the  rear  tb«  besiegers* 
-worin  againit  Out  MSk  ImmHod  w  toon  m  he 
ri  rir  IumI  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  In  nrrlor  to 
avoid  this,  two  rarelins  have  to  be  oouoaered 
before  one  bastion  can  be  breached.  Tlilt  ni- 
tual  support  of  the  largo  ravelins  becomes  more 
and  more  effective  the  more  tho  lino  to  bo  de- 
fended approaches  a  straight  one.  The  refin- 
taring  plaoa  of  anna  vt&a  t$treiigtbeB«d  by  a 
tadmt  The  orert  of  the  glacis  ta  drawn  en  ert- 
mai''''r,\  as  %vith  FfM/rklij,  but  tr:i'/LTso'i  nro 
naiutttiued.  Tho  ]<rotiies  are  ver/  good^  and 
tte  masonry  is  always  covered  by  Uto  earth- 
works In  front.  AVitli  Connontaigne  the  French 
school  doses,  as  fur  m  the  coustmction  of  ba»» 
tionary  defence?,  with  ootworka  within  the 
ditohi  ia  ooooarnad.  A  oompariaon  of  the  grad- 
ual da^eloimient  of  bntloDary  fortification  from 
1900  to  1750,  and  of  it:^  final  r.  snhsas  laid  down 
Vj  CmnontaigDe,  with  the  priuoiples  of  Spec- 
Ide,  aa  stated  abore,  wlU  tend  la  alncidato  ibe 
•wonderful  genius  of  tho  German  engineer;  for 
alUiough  outworks  in  the  ditch  have  been  mul- 
tiplied to  an  enormous  degree,  ^et  not  a  single 
important  principle  has  been  discovered  during 
all  these  150  years  which  had  not  been  already 
alearly  and  distinctly  enunciated  by  Speckle. 
-^After  CormoDtaigne,  the  school  of  engineers 
of  noddies  (about  1760)  made  some  riigfat  al- 
terations in  hi;?  pysletii,  the  i)rincipal  of  m  IiIcIi 
i»  the  ruturu  U>  Specklu'h  old  rule  that  the  flanks 
must  be  perpendicular  to  the  linos  of  defence. 
But  tho  principal  point  for  v.-hirli  the  ^r',n<:\  of 
Mezieres  is  remarkable  is  that  tiiey  fur  tlie  hrst 
time  construct  outworks  beyond  the  covered 
way.  Oa  iraats  partioolariy  open  to  attack 
ib^  pl*ee  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  on  tiie 
cii;)it:tl  of  the  basti'iii,  i  ilrtached  ravelin  called 
a  iimotte,  and  Uiereby  approach  for  the  lirst 
time  to  the  modem  system  of  permanent  in- 
trenched c.imv*.  In  the  beginning  "f"  tlio  19th 
oeutury  Boiij^inard^  a  French  enugrout  who 
aarred  in  Prussia  and  was  killed  at  Dantiia 
in  1806,  tried  still  to  improve  upon  Ooimon* 
taigne ;  his  ideas  are  rather  complicated,  and 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  his  ravelin,  which 
ia  very  large,  is  advaooed  to  the  foot  of  the 
i^ads  afanoat  so  aa  to  take  tbe  i^aee  and  Ibne- 
tions,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  tho  Inncrto  just 
desonbeti. — Dutch  engineer  ot  Vaubau's 
tbna,  who  move  tbaa  eoaa  eopoaed  him  in 
siege  warfare  with  equal  honor,  Baron  Coehom, 
gave  a  further  development  to  the  old  Dutch 
method  of  fortification.  His  system  give*?  a 
Wronger  defeooe  even  than  Cormontaigne's,  by 
ttia  cfeTer  eombinatiea  of  wet  and  dry  ditebes^ 
the  great  farilitio-;  niTrrri!  to  sorties,  the  ex- 
cellent communications  between  tbe  works,  and 
tba  ingenious  reduita  and  ooa|mna  In  his 
tvraliiifl  and  bastiou.  Ckiefaiocn,  *  gnat  ad< 


mirer  of  Ppeckle,  Is  the  only  engineer  of  rnto 
who  was  lionuAt  enough  to  ackuowk-dgo  liovr 
Uaeh  he  owed  to  him. — 'We  have  »een  that 
even  before  tho  introduction  of  bastions,  Albert 
Purer  nsH'd  ca])onirK're.H  to  afford  a  stronger 
flanking  fire.  In  his  fortified  square  ho  even 
entirely  trusts  to  these  oapooni^res  for  the  de- 
ftoee  it  tbe  diteb;  tbars  an  no  towers  on  tba 
corner  of  the  fort;  it  i.s  a  plain  wiiiare  with 
none  but  salient  angles.  To  laake  tite  eiiceinte 
of  a  polygon  entirely  coincident  with  its  out* 
line,  so  an  to  have  all  salient  and  no  reentering 
angles,  and  to  flank  the  ditch  by  capotmierei", 
constitutes  what  is  called  polygonal  lortilica- 
tion,  and  D&rer  most  be  considered  aa  iu  father. 
On  tiie  otiier  band,  a  slar-diaped  eDcdnle^  io 
which  salient  and  ref  nt.  i  li;:^  angles  follow  upon 
each  other  regularly,  and  ia  which  each  line  li 
both  flank  and  face  at  once,  flanking  the  dUdb 
of  the  next  line  with  the  portion  next  to  the  K  en- 
tertng  angle,  and  commanding  the  fivld  with  ilio 
portion  next  the  salient — such  an  outline  con- 
stitutes tenaiUa  fortification.  The  older  Italiaaa 
and  several  of  the  older  Germans  bad  proposed 
this  form,  but  it  was  not  developed  till  after- 
ward. The  qrstem  of  George  Kimpler  (en- 
gineer to  llie  emperor  of  Germany,  killed  in  de- 
fending Vienna  npain  t  the  Turks  in  1688) 
forms  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  the 
bastionary  and  tenaiUa  qntem.  What  he  oaUa 
intermediate  bastions  constitute  in  reali^  a 
perfect  lino  of  tenailles.  lie  declared  him- 
self  energetically  against  open  batteries  with  a 
mere  earth  parapet  in  fronts  and  insisted  on 
easenated  batteriea  whereTer  tbey  oonld  be 
erected;  especially  on  the  flanks,  where  2  or 
d  tiers  of  well  covered  guns  would  tlins  have 
a  far  greater  effect  than  the  2  or  3  tiers  of 
prns  in  open  flfink  batteries,  ■which  could  never 
act  together.  He  also  insisted  on  baltcricj',  that 
is,  reduitty  in  the  places  of  arms  of  the  covered 
war»  wbioh  CkMhom  and  Qonaontaigne  adopted, 
and  espedsilly  a  donble  and  triple  line  of  de- 
fence behind  the  salient  angles  of  the  enceinte. 
In  this  manner  his  system  is  remarkably  in 
advanee  of  his  time ;  tLe  whole  of  his  enceinte 
consists  of  independent  fort^,  each  of  which 
has  to  be  taken  separately,  and  largo  du- 
fensive  casemates  are  used  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us,  almost  in  tbe  details  even  of  their 
application,  of  the  more  rsoent  oonstmetions  Hi 
Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Montaleai- 
bertowed  as  much  to  iiimplcr  as  the  bn^tionary 
sgretem  of  the  ITth  and  18th  century  to  Speckle. 
The  nuthor  who  first  fully  developed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tenaille  over  tbe  bastionary 
system  was  I^ndaberg  (1712) ;  but  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  if  we  were  to  enter  into  liis  arguments 
or  describe  his  fortlflcatory  outline.  Of  tbe 
long  pcrics  of  skilful  German  engineers  who 
followed  Iiimplcr  and  Landsberg,  we  may 
name  tbe  HeeUenbnrg  colonel  Bo^nbagsQ 
(1720),  tlio  inventor  of  blockhouse  traverse*,  or 
traverses  hollowed  out  and  adapted  for  cascnmt- 
ed  musketry  fire;  and  the  "Wttrtemberg  m^or 
Herbort  (1734),  iavaBtor  of  deteisive  bamadci^ 
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largo  iMuraoks  in  the  ffor^G  of  s&lient  works, 
pcmf  against  vertical  tire,  Avitli  embrasured 
easeroatM  on  the  sida  £M»og  tbe  aooeinto,  and 
barracks  and  store  Toonn  on  tb«  aide  facing  the 
town.  Botli  these  constructions  arc  n<t.v  vri-y 
largely  used. — Thus  we  see  that  the  (icrnmti 
school,  with  almost  the  only  exception  of 
Speekli?.  from  its  origin  adrerse  to  bastions, 
which  it  soiipiit  to  rei)luce  chiefly  by  tenaille^, 
and  that  it  attempted  at  tlie  same  time  to  intro- 
duce a  better  ayatem  of  inner  defence,  chiefly 
by  the  vae  of  eneroated  gallerim,  which  again 
were  consiidored  as  tlio  lieight  of  absurdity  by 
French  engineering  authorities.  One  of  the 
greatest  engineers,  however,  tliat  Franco  ever 
produced,  the  marqnia  d«  Mo&taI«mbert  (17 13* 
'99),  major-general  of  oavalrf,  passed  orer  wlUi 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying  into  the  camp 
of  the  German  school,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
whole  Freneih  en^neeriog  corps,  who,  up  to  the 

£ resent  date,  decry  every  word  he  lias  written, 
[ontalembert  severely  criticiied  the  defects 
of  the  bostionary  cystcm;  the  ineffectnalitv  of 
its  flanking  fire;  the  almort  certainty  it  offered 
to  the  enemy  tmt  Wb  abote  If  the  j  mlased  one 
line  ran!«t  do  harm  in  anotlitT;  the  want  of  pro- 
tection a^uinst  vertical  Urc ;  the  perfect  useless- 
ncss  of  the  curtain  as  to  fire ;  the  impossibility 
of  having  good  and  large  ooopnresin  the  gome 
of  the  hastiona,  fm»vea  by  the  fact  that  no  for- 
tress of  his  time  had  any  of  the  multifarious 
permanent  oou[iures  proposed  by  the  tlieorists 
of  the  school ;  and  the  weakness,  bad  connection, 
and  want  of  mutual  support  of  the  outworks. 
Montalcmbert  therefore  preferred  either  the 
tenaillo  or  the  polygonal  system.  Ineithercase 
the  body  of  tiie  place  consisted  of  a  row  of 
eaaemetee,  with  one  or  two  tiers  of  gnns,  the 
in.i"nv-y  nf  ivl^irh  was  covered  from  direct  lire 
by  a  I  ituikU  ruiia;  d  or  coutrc-fare  of  earthwork 
eitending  all  around  and  having  a  second  ditch 
in  its  front;  tbia  ditch  was  flanked  bycase- 
matea  In  the  reentering  angles  of  tlie  ooavre-llMe 
covered  by  the  parapet  of  the  rcduit  or  Innetto 
in  the  reentering  place  of  annii.  The  whole 
system  was  beaeS  upon  the  principle  of  oppos- 
ing, by  m^naof  oasemnted  guns,  snob  an  orar* 
whelming  flro  to  the  enemy  llie  moment  be 
reached  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  or  of  the  oonvre- 
Dace,  that  he  could  not  possibly  succeed  in 
erecting  his  breaching  batteries.  That  case- 
mates could  do  this  he  muntained  against  the 
unanimous  condemnation  of  French  engineers, 
and  ho  afterward  even  compiled  systems  of 
circolar  and  tenaille  fortifications  in  which 
all  eerthworin  were  rejeeted  end  the  whole 
dcfonco  intrusted  to  high  cascniatod  batteries 
with  from^  4  to  5  tiers  of  puns,  the  mnsonry 
of  which  was  to  bo  i)rotected  by  the  liro  of 
Its  battwies  on^.  Tnu8|  in  his  circular  t,^^ 
tern,  be  eontrivea  to  eonoentrete  $48  gnns  on 
any  point  600  yards  fVom  the  fortress,  and  ex- 
pects that  such  an  immense  superiority  of  fire 
would  put  the  possibility  of  erecting  siege  bat- 
teries entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  tbis^ 
however,  he  baa  foond  no  aoherenta,  except  la 


the  construction  of  the  sea  frontsof  coast  forts; 
here  tlic  impo^jsibility  of  breaobing  strong  ease 
mated  walls  by  the  guns  of  ships  was  pretty  well 
demonstrated  by  the  bombardment  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  The  splendid  forte  of  Sebast«p<  il,  (^  nstadt, 
Oherbonrg,  and  tbe  new  batteries  on  the  en- 
trance  of  PortsmoolJi harbor  i  Enf;latid),  and  al- 
most all  modern  forts  for  harbor  defence  apiiost 
fleets;,  are  constructed  according  to  Muntalem- 
bert's  principle.  Tlie  partly  uncovered  raa*inry 
of  the  Maximilian  towers  at  Lintz  (Austria)  and 
of  the  radnits  of  the  detadied  forts  of  Oologne 
are  imitated  from  Montalembert'a  less  happy 
projects.  In  the  fortification  of  steep  heights 
(Qirenbrdtrtaln  in  Pnissia,  for  instanee)  tlw 
nnooveied  masonry  forts  have  also  been  aome- 
times  adopted,  but  what  rMfatsooe  tiiey  win  be 
able  to  make  must  bo  decided  by  acttiul  experi- 
ence.— The  tenaiUe  sj'stem  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge  at  least,  found  practical  application, 
but  the  polyponal  system  is  in  great  favor  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  been  applied  to  most  modern  con- 
structions there  ;  wliile  the  Freucli  tenaciously 
ding  to  Oormontaigtie*s  bastions.  The  enceinte, 
to  rao  polygonal  system,  is  generally  a  plain 
earthwork  rampart  with  revetted  scarp  and 
counterscarp,  with  large  caponni^res  in  tiie  nud- 
dle  of  the  fonts,  and  with  large  defensive  bar- 
racks behind  the  raim>art  and  ooverad  by  it  to 
serve  as  oonpores.  f^mllar  defensive  barraeke 
have  also  been  erected  as  coupures  in  many  bas- 
tionary  works,  to  close  the  gorges  of  the  bas- 
tions ;  the  ranapart  serving  as  a  counterguard  to 

Erotect  the  masonry  iVom  distant  fire.  Of  all 
[ontalombert's  proposals,  however,  that  of  do- 
tache<l  forts  bus  had  the  greatest  success,  and  in- 
itiated a  new  era,  not  only  in  fortification,  but  in 
the  afttadc  and  defonoe  of  fortressee,  and  even  In 
general  strategy.  Montalcmbert  proposed  to 
Hurround  large  fortresses  in  jmportant  situations 
by  a  single  or  double  chain  of  small  forts,  on  C4>m- 
msnding  elevations,  which,  though  isolated  in 
appearance,  wonid  stHl  support  eaeb  other  by 
their  tire,  and,  by  tlic  facility  they  cave  for  largo 
sorticii,  would  render  a  bombaramcnt  of  tlio 
place  imi>ossiblo,  and  wbso  TCfOired  form  an 
intrenched  camp  for  in  amy.  Yenban  bad 
already  Introdneisd  permanent  intrenehed  eampe 
under  the  puns  of  fortresses,  but  their  in- 
trenchments  consisted  of  long  continuous  lines, 
whidi,  if  broken  throngb  Si  one  point  only, 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
But  these  intrenched  camps  of  Montalenibert'a 
were  capable  of  a  far  greater  resi^nce,  for 
each  fort  had  to  be  taken  singly,  and  before  S 
or  4  aft  least  were  oon^nered,  no  enemy  could 
open  his  trenches  agamst  the  place.  More- 
over, the  siege  of  each  of  the  forts  could  be  in- 
terrupted at  every  moment  by  the  garrison,  or 
rather  tbe  army  encamping  behind  the  forts, 
and  thus  a  combination  of  active  campaigning 
and  regular  fortress  warfare  was  secured,  which 
must  greatly  strengthen  the  defence.  When 
Napoleon  led  his  armies  hmdnds  of  miles 
through  the  enemy'a  country,  never  heeding 
the  Ibrtressse  wUen  bad  all  baat  eooitnwtea 
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Moording  to  the  old  ^jstem,  ud  wh«n  in  retnra 
the  fllliflB  (1814  and  1816)  mardied  straight  on 

toward  Paris,  leavintr  alijiosr  uniiotircd  in  their 
rear  tlie  triple  U-It  of  fortreaaes  with  which 
Vauban  had  endowed  Fnmoe,  ItbMsme  evident 
tiiat  a  qrstem  of  fortifieatim  was  antiqnatod 
which  conlhied  ita  ootwotla  to  the  main  ditch  or 
at  the  outside  to  the  foot  of  the  placis.  Such 
fortresses  haxl  lost  their  power  of  attraction  over 
the  large  arinioi*  of  modern  times.  Their  nMaaa 
of  doing  harm  did  not  extend  liejond  the  range 
.  of  their  cannon.  It  thus  became  necessary  to 
find  poine  new  means  to  brcalc  the  irnin'tuons 
movement  of  modern  invading  armies,  and 
Montalembert^s  detached  forts  were  applied  on  a 
large  scale.  Cologne,  Colilentz,  Montx.  Rastadt, 
Ulm,  Konigsberg,  Posen,  Lintz,  Peschiero,  and 
Verona  were  severallj  transformed  into  large 
intrenched  campe,  capable  of  holding  flrom  60,> 
000  to  100,000  men,  ont  defiMirihle,  in  ease  or 
nci-d,  by  far  smaller  pnrrisons.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tactical  advantages  of  the  locality  to 
be  fortified  were  placed  in  the  background  by 
the  strategetical  ooosiderations  which  now  do- 
dded  the  aitoation  of  fortresses.  Such  places 
only  were  fortified  iis  mitrht  directly  or  in- 
directly i^top  the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  which,  being  large  towns  In  themselves, 
offered  great  advantages  to  an  army  by  being 
the  centre  of  the  resources  of  whole  provinces. 
Situations  on  large  rivers,  especially  at  the 
points  of  jnnction  of  two  considerable  rivers, 
were  chosen  In  preferenee,  as  they  oorapenea 
the  attacking  nriny  to  divide  its  forces.  The 
enceinte  was  siniplitied  us  miicli  uspovsildc,  and 
outworks  in  the  ditch  were  almost  entirely  done 
away  with ;  it  was  sufficient  to  have  the  en- 
ceinte safe  ^minst  an  irregular  attack.  The 
principal  l)attle-field  lay  around  the  detached 
forts,  aud  they  were  to  be  defended  not  so 
nneh  by  the  flra  flmn  their  ramparts,  as  by  tho 
sallies  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  itself. 
The  largest  fortress  constructed  upon  this  plan 
is  Paris;  it  has  a  simple  bastioned  enceinte 
with  bastioned  forts,  olniust  all  squares;  there 
is  no  outwork,  not  even  a  ravelin,  in  the  whole 
fortification.  No  doubt,  the  defensive  strength 
of  France  has  jjained  30  per  cent,  by  this  new 
and  iiiunense  intrenched  camp,  largo  enouLrh  to 
afford  a  refuge  for  three  bei^n  armies.  Tlie 
Intrinsic  Talue  of  the  different  neUioda  of  fiirti> 
fication  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  importance 
by  this  improvement;  tho  cheajMjst  will  now  bo 
the  best;  lorthedefence  is  now  ba.scd,  not  upon 
the  nasdve  ijatam  of  awaiting  the  enemj  be- 
Mna  the  walls  until  he  opens  nis  trenches,  and 
then  cannonadin<:  thorn,  but  upon  the  active  one 
of  taking  the  offensive  with  tho  concentrati*d 
BtrenKth  of  the  garrison  against  tho  nccossjirily 
divided  forces  of  the  beeieger.  II.  Sieobs. 
The  art  of  sieges  had  been  brought  to  a  certain 
perfection  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tliey 
tried  to  breach  tho  walls  of  fortresses  by  tho 
battering  ram,  and  approached  tliera  under 
cover  of  strongly  roofed  pallerica,  or  in  case  of 
need  by  a  lofty  construction  which  was  to  com- 


mand waDs  and  Umw  hf  its  gnator  heie^t, 
and  oflbr  a  safe  approndi  to  the  storming  co1« 

nmn-^.  The  introduction  of  puniM>wder  did 
away  with  these  contrivances;  the  fortresses 
liaving  now  ramparts  of  less  elevation,  hot  ft 
fire  effective  at  long  distances,  the  approadica 
were  made  by  trenches,  leading  in  zigzags  or 
curved  lines  toward  the  plaeis;  batteries  Wing 
erected  at  various  spots  so  as  to  silence  if  pos- 
sible the  fire  of  the  besieged  and  to  batter  down 
his  masonry.  Once  arrivetl  on  tho  crest  of  the 
glacis,  a  hiph  trench  cavalier  wa-s  erected,  with 
the  intention  of  commanding  the  bastions  and 
their  cavaliers,  and  then  by  a  crushing  fire  to 
eompleto  the  breach  and  prepare  for  tlie  assault 
The  curtain  was  the  point  generally  attacked. 
There  was,  however,  no  system  in  this  mode 
of  attack  until  Vauban  introduced  parallels  of 
ricochet  firing,  and  regulated  the  process  of 
sieges  in  the  manner  which  Is  In  use  even  now, 
ana  still  denominated  Vanban's  attack.  The 
besieger,  after  investing  the  place  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  on  sides,  and  choosing  tho  fronts 
to  be  attacked,  opens  the  first  parallel  during 
tho  nipht  (all  siege  works  are  chiefly  carried  on 
at  niirht)  iit  ahout  600  yards  from  the  fortress. 
A  trench  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  besieged 
polygon  is  drawn  around  nt  leiist  8  of  these  noes 
and  fronts  ;  the  earth,  l>eing  thrown  up  on  the 
side  toward  tho  enemy  and  propped  upon  the 
sides  of  tho  ditch  with  gabions  (willow-work 
baskets  filled  with  eartli),  forms  a  kind  of  para- 
pet acainst  the  fire  of  tiie  fiwtress.  In  this  first 
parallel  tho  ricochet  batteries  for  enfilading 
tho  long  lines  of  tho  attacked  frttnts  are  con- 
structed. Taking  for  the  obiect  of  the  niege  a 
bastioned  hexagon,  there  should  be  ricochet 
batteries  to  enfllade  the  fhoes  of  9  bastions 
and  8  ravelins,  in  all  the  batteric.  one  for  each 
fare.  These  batteries  throw  their  slmt  so  as  to 
j)ass  just  over  the  parapet  of  tho  works  and 
along  tho  faces  in  their  whole  length,  taking 
them  in  flank  and  endangering  guns  and  men. 
Similar  batteries  are  constructed  to  enfilade  tho 
branches  of  the  covered  way,  and  mortars  and 
howitzers  are  placed  in  battery  to  throw  shells 
into  the  interior  of  tho  bastions  and  ravelins. 
All  these  batteries  are  covered  by  earthwork 
parajH'ts.  At  tlie  same  time,  at  two  or  more 
places,  zigzag  trenches  are  pushed  forward 
toward  the  puu»,  taking  eare  to  avoid  all  enfl- 
lading  fire  from  the  town  ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
fire  of  the  place  shows  signs  of  sUu  kinp,  the 
second  parallel,  about  350  yards  from  the  works, 
ia  opeiMd.  In  this  panUlel  the  dismounting 
batteries  are  constnuAed.  They  serve  to  eom- 
pletely  destroy  tho  artillery  and  einV>ra-<nres  on 
the  faces  of  the  fortress;  there  will  be  8  faces 
to  attack  (2  bastions  and  their  ravelins,  and  tho 
inner  faoes  of  the  adjoining  niTeUns),  for  each 
of  which  there  Is  a  battery,  constructed  parallel 
to  tho  attacked  fsices  and  each  embrasnro  ex- 
actly opposite  to  au  embrasure  of  tlie  fortress. 
From  the  second  parallel  fresh  zigzags  are 
pusliol  ti)wanl  tho  town;  at  200  yards  the 
iiali'  paruiid  is  constructed,  forming  new  en- 
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lafgemeatA  of  the  zigzags  armed  with  mortar 
batteries ;  and  at  last,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 

the  third  parallel.  This  is  aniiod  witli  heavy 
murtur  batteries.  By  this  time  the  tiro  ol  the 
plaoa  will  have  been  nearly  silenced,  and  tha 
Mproaohea,  in  variad  forma  of  curved  or  angular 
Imes,  to  avoid  riooebet  fire,  are  carried  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  which  it  readies  ojipo-Jite  the 

Kinta  of  the  two  bastioos  and  of  the  ravelin.  A 
Igment  or  trenob  and  parapet  is  then  formed 
in  the  s<aHcnt  place  of  arms  to  enfilade  the  ditch 
by  infantry  tire.  If  the  enemy  is  active  and  dar- 
bg  in  his  sorties,  a  4th  pnallel  oonneoting  tha 
lalient  places  of  arms  across  the  glacis  becomes 
necessary.  Otherwi.4e  a  sap  is  pushed  from  the 
3d  paniHcI  t  o  the  rer-ntering  places  of  arras,  and 
the  oru  waing  of  the  glads^  or  the  coostruotion  of 
ft  trandi  all  along  the  oorcved  way  on  the  crest 
of  the  glaciiS  is  completed.  Then  the  cminter 
batteries  are  constracted  in  UiU  eouronm- 
mtM)t  in  order  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  fiank, 
•which  enfilades  the  ditch,  and  after  them  the 
breacliiiig  batteries  against  the  point  and  faces 
of  the  bastions  and  ravelin.  Opposite  the  points 
to  be  breaoUed,  a  mining  gallerj  is  oonstruoted 
leading  down  from  the  trenoMa  throngh  the 
glacis  and  roiiiitorscarp  into  the  ditch;  the 
counterscarp  is  blown  in,  and  a  fresh  trench 
ooostmeted  across  the  ditch  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  covered  on  the  side  whence  the  enfilad- 
ing fire  of  the  Hank  conics  by  a  parapet.  As  soon 
ia  lK>th  breach  and  pa.ssage  of  the  ditch  are 
eomplete,  the  assault  takes  place.  This  is  in 
the  case  of  a  drj  ditch ;  across  a  wet  ditch,  a 
dike  has  to  be  constructed  with  fascines,  covered 

3nalljr  by  a  par^iet  on  the  side  of  the  flank 
the  adjoining  bsatioo.  If  on  takfaig  the  ba»> 
tiun  it  is  found  tliat  there  is  a  further  intrench- 
meiit  or  cuupure  io  the  roar,  a  lodgment  has 
to  be  clfected,  fresh  batteries  to  bo  constracted 
•n  the  breach,  and  a  freah  breach,  descent,  and 
paasago  of  the  ditch  and  assault  to  be  made. 
The  average  resistance  of  a  bastiuned  hexagon 
of  Vaaban^s  first  method  against  sooh  a  stege 
b  eehmlated  to  be  from  19  to  S8  Avf9  if  there 
are  no  conpures,  ntul  27  or  28  days  if  it  i'^  jiro- 
vidod  with  cou[>urus.  ConnontMgue's metiiod is 
expected  to  hold  oat  25  orrapwrtiTely 85  to 
87  days.  III.  Field  FoBTiFtcATioy.  Thecon- 
stroction  of  field  works  is  as  old  us  tiie  existence 
of  armies.  The  ancients  were  even  far  more 
expert  in  tbia  art  than  onr  modem  annlea;  the 
Bmnan  kgiona,  before  an  enemy,  intrenched 
their  camp  every  night.  During  tJie  17th  and 
18th  centuries  we  see  also  a  very  great  use 
of  field  works,  and  in  the  wars  of  Frederic 
the  Clroat  ])ickota  OO  ontpost  duty  generally 
threw  ui)  slightly  profiled  rodana  Yet  even 
then,  and  it  is  still  more  the  case  now,  the  con- 
itractton  of  field  worka  waa  confined  to  the 
itrengtheningof  aftwporftionB  leleeled  before* 
hand  with  a  view  to  certain  eventualities  during 
a  campaign.  Thus  Frederic  the  Great^s  camp 
at  Bnnzelwitz,  Wellington's  lines  at  Torres 
Vedras,  the  French  lines  of  "Weissonbarg,  and 
the  Anstrian  intreachments  in  Irout  of  Yerooa 


in  1848.  Under  soch  wcamstanoea,  field  worici 
nny  exercdse  an  Important  infiuenoe  upon  the 

i\sue  a  campaign  hy  enabling  an  infi  riof 
army  neeeasfully  to  ret^i^t  a  superior  one.  l-'or* 
BMiqr  the  intrenched  lines,  as  in  Vauban's 
permanently  intrenehed  oampi»  were  oontin* 
noos;  but  firom  the  defoet  that  if  piereed  and 
taken  at  one  point  the  whole  line  was  use- 
kMi  they  are  now  universally  composed  of  Mte 
or  more  Hnea  of  detached  redoobus  flanling 
each  otlier  V)y  their  fire,  and  allowin;^  the  aniiy 
to  lall  u{M)n  ttie  enemy  through  the  lutcrvaU  as 
iOOin  as  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  has  broken  the 
energy  of  his  assault.  This  is  the  principal  we 
of  field  works;  but  they  are  also  employed 
singly,  as  bridge  heads  to  defesid  the  access  to 
a  bridge,  or  to  dose  an  important  pass  to  sraatt 
partiea  of  the  enemy.  Omitting  all  the  mm 
mnciful  shapes  of  works  whieh  are  now  out  of 
date,  such  lorlltications  should  comtist  of  worka 
either  open  or  closed  at  the  goige.  The  foruMr 
will  either  be  redans  (two  parapets  witl)  a  ditch 
in  front  fonniug  an  angle  facing  tho  enemy)  or 
lunettes  (redans  with  short  flanks).  The  Utier 
may  be  doeed  at  the  geige  by  paliaa4ingB,  The 
principal  dosed  field  work  now  in  nee  It  tha 
square  redoubt,  eiUier  a^'  a  regular  or  an  irrcg* 
alar  quadrangle,  closed  by  a  ditcli  and  parapet 
all  ronnd.  "nie  parapet  is  made  as  bipi  aa  la 
permanent  fortification  (7  to  8  feet),  but  not  so 
tliick,  having  to  resist  field  arullery  only.  As 
none  of  these  worka  has  a  flanking  tiro  in  itself, 
they  have  to  be  disposed  so  that  they  flank  each 
other  within  market  range.  To  do  this  effects* 
ally,  and  strengthen  the  whole  line,  the  plan 
now  moat  generally  adopted  is  to  furm  aa  ia> 
trandied  camp  by  a  line  of  aq«are  redeabli 
flanking  each  other,  and  also  a  line  of  sin. pis 
redans,  situated  in  front  of  the  intervals  ut  the 
redoubta.  8ach  a  camp  was  formed  in  front 
of  Comorn,  south  of  tlio  Danube,  iu  1S49,  aad 
waa  defended  by  tho  Uungarians  ft»r  2  days 
against  a  far  superior  army. — Tho  folluwiiig 
atatement  exhibits  the  forlifioatiooa  of  the  Unitr 
ed  Statea  nowesbdng  or  in  ooaree  of  cuustiae 
tion  (Oft.  1859),  and  tho  amount  ex{>cndod  for 
their  construotioOf  modification,  and  repair : 
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On  Tim  Nornimr  FMRTUOk 

F*irt  Waviu',  m  ar  Detroit,  Mich  

Kort  Porter.  n«-.w  Itaffalo,  N.  Y  

Fort  Niacsra,  Niapum  river,  N.  Y.... 

Fort  OnUrto,  near  0*wc|tn,  N.  Y  

Fort  Monlgomery,  at  outlet  of  L. 

Total  OB  tho  northern  frontier  

Ok  Tit«  ATLAJrno  asp  OrLr  Coa«t. 
Fcirt  KuoT,  nt  narrows  of  Penob»<H:>tri?or,llo 
Kurt  at  cntninro  to  Kennebec  river.  Ms.... 

Kort  Preble,  Portland  harhn-r,  Mc  

Fort  Pcaniinel,  I'ortland  h;iT-)".r   

Fort  OO  ll02  lalanii  ledfis  i'urtlantl  harlwr. . 
Fort  ItaOifjr,  PoitmoathhaffeM,!!.  II.... 

Fort  CaiMtltotion.  PortsnMNith  hmut  

Fort  Tni1ep4-n<1enee,  Boston  hatb(H«  ! 
Fort  Wtnthron,  lioAton  harbor. 
Fort  Warn  n,  Uo5ton  harbor. .. 
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SUttewumt  eofiM»iM(L 


Stmrn  m  isaOitr  fed. 


Anii  unt  l'n)i:pht  forward  

Fort^  »l  Ni'W  Heilfurd  hartmr,  Ma.sA  

Fort  Adam*.  Ni'W[M>rt  h:irl>.ir.  M.  I  

Fort  Truuibull,  New  Luodun  harbor.  Coon. 

Fort  OrUwuld,  New  I^ooilon  harbor  

Fort  Scbuyler,  Eaat  rirer.  N.  T  

f)Mt  onp<Mlt«  Fort  BAonor.  T  

Vtet  Cotnmbaa,  Caall*  Wllllui,aiid  8o«th 

ti«tt.  rv.  N.  Y   

Fort  <ii!.MUi.  Kllls's  Island,  N.  Y  

FortW.xNl.  Hpdl..r  »  Uland,  N.  Y  

Fort  Kii  hiiiond.  f<Uti  n  l«l»nd.  N.  Y  

Fort  on  ^tu>  of  Fort  Tompklna,  SUt«>n  UUod 

Battery  Hud«oii,  8Ut«n  isUnil  

Battery  Morton,  SUten  tolMid  

Fort  LaSkyetu,  at  the  Marrawa,  N.  T  

Fart  Uamiltnii,  at  tbe  Narrowi  

Fort  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J  

Fort  MliBln,  noar  PhlUdelpbla,  Penn  

Fort  n.lawarc,  Pra-itateh  Ulanrt,  Del.  river 

Fort  McIIcnry,  Iloltimoro  barlxir,  Mil  

Fort  Carroll,  SoIUts  I'.dnt  flaU,  BalL  harbor 

Fort  Ma<ll.»oti,  AnnAimUs  Imrbor,  Md  

Fort  RcTcrn,  AnnapoiU  itarbor  

Port  Wnahtnigtoa,  on  Potoauw  riror,  Md... . 

Fort  IfoUM,  Hampton  ruada,  Va  

Fort  Calhoun,  Hampton  roods  

Fort  Macon.  BMiifurt  harbor,  N.  C  

Fort  (  Mwell,  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  rivor.... 
Castle  Pincknef,  Cbarleaton  harbor, 8. 0... 

Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  hnrbor  

FortSamter,  Cluirle»ti>n  harbor  

Fort  PulaaJll,  moath  uf  Barannah  river,  Go. 

FortJaeluoB,  Savaniuh  river  

F«ft  CUiM^  Amna  faUnd,  Fla  

Fort  MarloB,  St.  Anrastliie,  Fla  

Fort  Tnrlor,  Key  Wort,  Fla  

Fort  Ji  fferson,  Oarden  Key,  Fbl  

Fort  Pirkena,  Penaaoola  harbot^  Vto.  

Fort  McKee,  PenMwoU  barbor 
Fort  narranrii.v  banMk%  ai  ' 

M04>U  harbor  

Fort  Morgan.  M  -Mlo  [wlnt,  Ala  

Fort  QiUncj,  Daupbiu  Ishiad,  Mobile  bay... 
DefeBees  for  laMrjMMW  1^  Moblla  hav- 
Fort  on  Bblp  lahn^aawt  af  MliiMpvlT. . . 
Military  dofeaoea  at  Pnietor'a  Landing,  La. . 

Ixjwer  Dnpre.  Bayou  Dupre,  La  

Batterv  Kirnvrniio,  Hayon  BlaBTOona^jt*.. 

Kurt  .Macomb,  Chpf  Mentau  paHk  Ia  

Fort  I'lk.-,  Ki/;.dc  t-i  pas*.  La  

Fort  .lackson,  Mississippi  river.  La  

Fort  St.  Philip,  oppo«ite  Fiirt  Jackaon,  La. . 

FmI  UflMrtoB,  Banataiia  bay.  La  

DaftUM  Mr  OaiTcaton  barbor,  Toxaa  

Total  oa  Atlantle  aad  falfeooat  

Ow  Tna  P.\riFio  Coast. 
Fort  at  Fort  point,  San  Fmncisco  bay,  Cal. 
Fart  at  Alcatru  island,  San  Fiaadaoa  baf  •• 


Total  on  Pacific  coast . 


BecAriTtri.ATiox. 

AnNmnt  fbr  worka  on  th«  aartbon  

Amoiint  ^woriuaaAtliBtta  aad  golf  aoait 

Amount  for  w«ka«0  FMMIa  Mtlt.«. 
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FORTUNA,  tho  goddess  of  ch.%nce,  both  ha[)- 
fjaad  unliappj,  called  by  the  Etruscans  Nursiii. 
Among  the  Greeks  she  was  known  under  tho 
DAiiie  of  Tyche,  as  tlie  dmiphtcr  of  Occaiius,  ac- 
OOrdiog  to  Hesiod,  imd  as  tlio  sLstcr  of  tho 
Ifons  and  ParcoD,  according  to  Pindar,  and  had 
Imt  tamplea  at  Smyrna  and  other  dties.  She 
vaaworshippod  in  Italy  in  tho  earliest  times  by 
ib«  Etruscans  at  Yolsioii,  by  tbe  Latins  at  Praa- 
neste,  and  by  the  Ydad  at  Antioni,  iN'bero  she 
had  a  temple,  two  statues,  and  an  oracle,  whose 
reepoiises  were  highly  valued,  blie  was  diverse- 


ly represented  as  blind,  with  wings  on  her  fee^ 
which  she  was  belieTM  to  lay  aside  when  en- 
tering Rome,  with  a  crescent  on  lier  head,  a 
helmet,  cornuaipia,  or  globe  in  her  hand,  and 
rcstin);  on  a  wheel. 
SOUTUSATElSLAJiDa.  See  Cavast  Ikp 

AHDS. 

FORTUXE,  Robert,  a  Scottish  botanist,  bom 
in  Berwickshire  in  181&.  He  was  broodit  op 
as  a  bortksnlturiat,  and  bavkig  proonrea  eni> 

ployment  in  tho  botanical  pardons  of  Kdiiibiirph, 
availed  himself  of  the  privily  aflbrded  to 
young  gardeners  occupied  there  of  attending  tbe 
lectures  of  the  university  professor.  lie  aNo 
went  through  a  course  of  private  reading,  and 
upon  bis  promotion  to  a  post  in  the  botanical 
garden^  at  Cbiswick  so  recommended  himself 
by  his  acqulrementsaBd  Intelligence,  that  after  a 
severe cxaminationhe was nj)poiii(i(l  by  tlic  Lon- 
don horticoltoral  society  as  collector  of  ulauts 
in  northern  China,  which  the  peeeeof  IMShad 
just  thrown  open  to  Euroneans.  Ilis  "Three 
Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  China"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1847  ;  8d  od.  1863X 
pablished  soon  after  his  return,  beside  affording 
mfl  infbnnation  of  tbe  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture (if  the  C'.iinoso,  is  oiio  of  tho  most  enter- 
taining books  of  travel  recently  written.  After 
superintending  Ibr  several  months  the  gardens 
of  tho  apotbecnries'  company  at  Chelsea,  ho 
again  departed  in  tlie  latter  part  of  lH4a  for 
China,  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, to  examine  and  report  upon  the  nature  and 
method  of  cultivating  tho  tea  plant  and  to  col- 
Icct  its  seeds  and  introduce  its  culture  into 
northern  India.  After  on  absence  of  motis 
than  8  yean,  he  retamed  to  fiigland  nod 
published  his  valuuMo  work,  entitled  "Two 
Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China"  (2  vols. 
8V0.,  1859).  Scarcely  had  this  gone  throng 
the  press  when  ho  departed  on  a  third  tour  to 
tlio  same  countrj-,  tho  results  of  which  were 
given  in  his  "Residence  among  the  Chinese: 
Inknd,ontheCoast,andat6ea;  beingtbe Third 
Visit  fh)m  1868  to  1866"  (8vo.,  1 857).  In  1667 
Mr.  Fortinio  wa'*  cmploye<l  by  the  I'.  S.  j.atent 
odico  to  visit  China  to  collect  tho  seeds  of  the 
tea  shrub  and  of  other  planta,  with  a  view  to 
tho  introduction  of  their  ciilf i vution  into  the 
United  States.  Ho  i)roC€eded  iVom  England  by 
the  overland  route  directly  to  the  tea  districts 
in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces  of  China, 
where  he  remained  nntil  March,  1859,  and  col- 
lected a  larpo  quantity  of  seids,  which  he  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  m 
April,  May,  and  Jnne,  generally  in  good  eoodl* 
tion.  Mr.  Fortnno  left  Ilong  Konp  March  15, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  Uaj,  at  which  time 
his  engsgemflat  with  the  patent  offloe  tsmd- 
nated. 

FORTTlf,  in  ancient  Roman  cities,  an  open 
place,  pnrroundcd  with  public  buildings,  which 
was  origiually  used  for  the  administration  of  Jna* 
tioe  or  tibe  saw  of  goodsi,  and  snhteqnently  for  the 

transaction  of  all  kinds  of  public  bu.sine$A.  In 
this  respect  it  corresponded  with  the  agora  of 
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the  Oreoks;  but  onliko  the  agora,  it  was  oblong 
in  form,  and  never  6<iuare  The  Romans  had 
two  kinds  i)f  fora,  the  cirilin,  sometimes  called 
judicial i<t,  ill  wliich  ixjiiular  assemblies  and 
courts  of  justice  were  held,  and  where  the  bank- 
ers and  usurers  uatialij  kept  their  abope;  and  the 
venalia^  which  were  luea  winAveff  for  mer- 
cantile purposes.  The  city  of  Rome  contained 
19  of  both  kinds;  but  the  J'orum  Jiomanum, 
whose  origin  is  coeval  with  ttatof  tbecity,  and 
which  is  Known  by  the  general  name  of  tfio 
Forum,  wus  by  far  thu  most  important,  noiwitu- 
atandiog  some  very  magnificent  ones  were  built 
under  the  emperors.  It  ocoopied  a  lioUow  qiaoe 
between  the  Oapltollne  and  Fdatlne  hills,  ex- 
tending probably  from  the  arch  of  Septimius 
8everus  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina (altliough  its  limits  have  been  the  mljeot 
of  much  controversy),  and  roniprised  an  area  of  7 
jugera.  Around  its  4  sides  stood  temples,  basilica^ 
triamplial  arches,  and  other  public  edifices,  while 
within  it  were  the  ro$tra  or  stages  from  which 
orators  addressed  public  assemblies,  statues  of 
illustrious  Romans,  columns,  and  trophies  of 
war.  At  the  amitium  or  upper  end  were  sus- 
pended the  laws  of  the  18  tabiea,  and  the/<Mf  >  f«> 
calendar  of  nil  tlio  dav'?  on  which  it  was  lawful 
to  work.  It  IS  now  known  as  the  Oampo  Vac- 
dno,  ftom having  been  vsed far  several  oentnriea 
as  a  cattle  market,  and  preserves  no  traces  of 
its  ancient  splendor  beyond  a  few  scattered  col- 
umns of  temples.  A  furum  judiciale  was  bnilt 
by  Juliua  Caisar^and  one  by  Augustus,  which, 
vnth  iheybnmt  JSMMmtnn,  seem  to  hare  consti- 
tuted the  only  ones  in  Rome  for  the  tran  i  tl  m 
of  public  business.  The  others  were  used  as  mar- 
ket^ or  were  simply  embellidiments  of  the  city. 

FORWARD,  Waitpr,  an  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  born  in  Connecticut  in  178(5, 
died  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  24, 1852.  At  the 
age  of  17  be  emijjrated  from  Kew  £ngland  to 
what  was  then  the  Vest,  and  settled  at  Pitts- 
bur>:,  where  In  ^!  iidied  law.  He  engaged  early 
in  politics,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  only  19year8 
of  age,  he  edited  a  democratic  newspaper  called 
the  "Tree  of  Liberty."  He  was  adinitfed  to 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  for  16  years  practised  with 
•oocess,  acquiring  a  high  renutation  us  an  elo- 
quent advocate.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to 
oonpresa,  as  a  representative  from  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  till  March 
4,  1825.  In  the  presidential  elections  of  1824 
•od  1888  he  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  fai 
opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  thencefor- 
ward he  was  identified  with  the  wliig  \m  ty.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  a  memlicr  of  the  conven- 
tion to  reform  tlie  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  its  deliberations. 
In  March,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  lirst  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  tlio 
United  Mates.  In  Beptember  of  the  same  year 
President  Tyler,  on  the  resignation  of  the  cab- 
inet appointed  by  President  Harrison,  called 
Mr.  Forward  into  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
tlie  treasnrv.  In  this  office  lie  exercisi'd  trrent 
iniiueuce  on  the  tarilT  qu«t>tioa,  and  coutriOutcd 


much  to  tlie  enactment  of  the  act  of  1S42  br  lui 
able  official  report  on  the  subject.  On  rt  tiring 
from  the  cabinet  on  tlie  expiration  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's terra  in  1845.  Mr.  Forward  resumed  lii« 
practice  of  the  law  at  Pittsburg.  In  1849  Pres- 
ident Tl^lor  appointed  liim  U.  &  cliaif^d'affiures 
at  the  oonrt  (MrDemnark,  where  he  remaioedS 
or  8  years,  when  he  resigned  and  came  home  to 
take  the  office  of  president  judf^  of  tli«  district 
court  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn.,  to  which  be  had 
het'Ti  t'1-  rti  d  in  his  absence.  "While  i:i  mirt, 
engaged  in  iiis  judicial  duties,  he  was  ^^(1J^.•!JIJ■ 
taken  ill  and  died  in  48  hours. 

FOBWARDIKG  MERCHANT,  one  wbow 
bininess  ft  Is  to  send  Ibrirard  ffoodi  to  a  OitiBt 
consignee.   There  are  in  the  United  States  }»:•^ 
sons  who  Migage  in  this  business  almost  ex- 
dodvely,  eiqiecnaDy  in  the  west^n  dtiea,  is 
which  produce  accumulates  on  its  way  to  the 
East,  and  to  which  eastern  goods  areciuri;^  for 
distribniim  tlirough  the  West  There  is  oodh 
ing,  however,  in  their  bnsinem  which  is  lo  te 
peculiar  to  them  as  to  be  governed  bypeente 
laws  of  its  own,  and  therefore  call  furespot-ial 
statement.   But  there  are  two  chisses  of  penooi 
who  oome  under  this  name,  or  disehsife  thi 
duties  which  it  describes,  and  of  whom  mort 
should  be  said.   One  of  these  consists  of  tbo« 
who*  are  called  expressmen,  and  the  oUmt  of 
common  carriers,  who,  beside  carrying  eoodifla 
their  own  route,  undertake  to  forward  tnetnMiO 
farther.    The  whole  business  of  expressnMoi* 
of  oomparaUveljr  recent  origin;  bat  it  ku  at 
ready  readied  an  Immense  extent  sad  ilBpd^ 
tance.  It  has  prown  out  of  common  earria^  of 
goods,  but  differs  from  it  mainly  in  the  fact  tiut 
•xprNsmen  have  no  means  of  oarrlage  of  thtir 
own,  but  hiro  cars  or  vehicle  or  room  in  them, 
wid  usually  go  with  their  parcels.  It  nuj  be 
said,  too,  that  they  usually  carry  parcels  only, 
or  if  larger  packages,  still  not  cargoes  or  Utp 
quantities  of  goods,  as  hundreds  of  bsrrab  «r 
bales,  the  carriage  of  those  things  iK^Ing  ^till  loft 
to  common  or  private  carriers.   The  phQcipal 
qn^on  In  raation  to  expressmen  is,  are  thev 
still  common  carriers  in  law,  and  do  the}' 
com©  under  the  strict  res[K»ii&ibilities  uf  com- 
mon carriers?   In  other  words,  do  they  iroraje 
the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  all  Um  gDa» 
against     risks   except  the  act  of  6od  smOM 
puhlic  enemy  ?''    "\Vo  have  no  doubt  wlialever 
that  they  do  thus  insore  the  goods  tbej  receive 
throngboot  the  whole  nmte  for  whieb  tliey  pr^ 
fess  to  bo  carriers,  and  that  they  are  therefow 
liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  them,  without 
any  proof  or  intimation  of  their  neglii-triro  <^ 
default.  We  hold,  too,  that  no  customer  iabonnd 
to  inquire  by  what  means  or  by  what  sntnf^ 
ments  the  expressman  propones  to  rarrr  lils  j'if- 
cel.   If  he  receives  it  in  Porthmd,  and  unJ^r* 
takes,  specially  or  by  genmd  advertisement* 
notice,  or  sign,  to  "express  it  throngb"  ('Jj*' 
a  common  phrase)  to  li^ew  Orleans  or  Ssn  Frau- 
oiseo,  he  is  responsible  for  its  safe  delivery  tliore. 
— A  railroad  company  ^vlitrl;  takes  P'*'*^'^*'^ 
plaoe  to  Im)  carried  to  a  dutaat  one  might  N 
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fhonght  to  cotno  nocossarily  nnder  the  same 
xnle,  but  it  is  not  quite  so.  Tliero  is  this  differ- 
«iMe  between  the  two  e$tms  thft  wpnumm 

has  not,  or  is  not  known  to  have,  any  rpfrnlnr 
means  of  conveyances  of  his  own  for  imy  defi- 
nite portion  of  the  distance  over  which  he  as- 
8am««  to  carrr  the  goods.  Tbeownttrwbo  gives 
Idm  ft  pareelln  Portland  for  New  OrieaiM  hat 
no  means  of  kn  ^^vjr  l:,  in(lee<!  no  reasons  for 
ftopposiug,  tijut  the  expressman  has  not  mode 
tlnolar  arrangements  for  all  the  fwrts  of  bis 
route  tliut  he  lin.'i  made  for  any  part.  It  is  in- 
dued couuuunly  understood  that  every  expresii- 
man  docs  not  undertake  to  convey  goods  every- 
where,  bot  this  man  advertises  from  A  to  B, 
beeatiM  ho  has  so  arranged  and  provided,  and 
that  man  fn jin  A  to  0,  and  the  other  fri)in  A  to 
D ;  and  his  advertising,  or  indeed  his  undertak- 
ing to  carry  to  the  specified  place,  may  prop- 
erly be  underst(K)d  as  a  declamtiou  on  Lis  part 
that  he  hu.H  nmdo  sufficient  preparation  iu  that 
direction  nml  tu  that  distance.  But  if  the  man 
in  Portland  puts  goods  on  board  a  railroad  car 
to  go  to  New  York,  he  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  the  raih'oad  company  will  convey  it  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  waj  in  their  own  carriagSi  and 
under  ibe  charge  of  liheir  own  serrantfl,  and 
will  not  and  cannot  do  any  thing  boyotul  that 
point  except  to  put  it  safely  on  board  of  the 
oars  of  another  company,  who  will  take  it  to  or 
ton-nrd  New  York.  Tliat  i.^,  the  man  in  Port- 
land knows  that  the  railroad  corajjauy  will  there 
receive  tlie  parcel  as  a  carrier,  and  take  it  a  ccr- 
tttn  distance  as  ctfrier,  and  will  thaa  aet  as  a 
ftrwarding  merdiant  for  the  rest  of  the  roate, 
sending  it  on  iu  the  best  way  they  can.  Here 
then  is  a  change  of  relation,  and  with  it  a  change 
ef  obligation ;  for  the  essential  differenoe  la  tfaS : 
a  common  carrier  insures  hi?  goods  against  all 
risks  bat  those  arising  from  the  act  of  God  or 
the  public  cneniy ;  but  the  forwarding  merchant 
is  liable  only  for  his  own  da£uilt  or  neglect  If 
a  company  takes  a  parcel  in  Portland,  and  it 
is  lost  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  no  one 
knows  how,  the  sender  can  look  at  once  to 
tte  company  that  tooV  it,  if  they  are  carriers 
all  the  way,  br.t  not  if  they  were  ciirriers  only 
to  Boston,  where  tiielr  road  ends,  and  only 
forwarding  merchants  for  tlie  rest  of  the  route, 
and  can  show  that  they  delivered  the  i)arcel 
safely  and  profjcrly  for  further  carriage.  If 
it  is  known  where  the  parcel  is  lost,  the  sender 
may  always  call  on  the  company  who  had  it  in 
tbeir  possession  or  trader  their  care  when  it  was 
lost.  But  if,  as  sometimes  hajip^n-,  it  (  'Ui  he 
traced  beyond  the  tirst  carrier,  and  no  negligence 
can  be  imputed  to  liim,  and  no  one  knows  what 
has  become  of  it.  the  sender  is  wholly  remedi- 
less unless  the  first  carrier  is  carrier  to  the  end. 
Whether  ho  iii  so  or  not  has  been  very  much  dis- 
pnted.  Cases  turning  on  this  point  have  been 
rery  frequent  both  in  Enghuid  and  tiie  United 
States,  and  perhaps  the  law  may  not  be  posi- 
tively determined  in  either  oonntry.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  Mud  that  the  Engllah  oonrta  are  more 
dlspoesd  to  fix  the  liability  of  carrisr  to  the  end 
VOL.  vn. — *0 


upon  the  party  that  first  takes  c!iargo  of  a  par- 
cel tlian  our  own  courts;  but  upon  the  whole, 
and  resting  npon  the  mostreeent  a^ndioationa, 
the  rules  of  law  in  tliis  matter  ma  v  ho  "tnnmed  up 
thus.  There  may  bo  a  partnership  in  tlie  busi- 
ness of  common  carria^^  as  in  all  otiiers,  and  a 
railroad  oompany  m§y  connect  itself  with  other 
eoBi}Knii«s  or  with  other  earriera,  and  form  a 
qutui  partnershi|),  the  cftbct  of  which  will  be 
that  each  member  will  be  liable,  in  solido^  for 
all  the  rest  In  that  case,  all  the  componlea  on 
tlio  wliole  route  are  liable  for  a  loss  occurring 
in  any  part ;  and  in  particular  Uie  first  company 
taking  the  parcel,  or  the  last  into  whose  hands 
it  may  be  traced,  may  be  made  liable  severall/ 
for  any  loss  which  has  happened  on  the  route. 
The  company  comes  undersuch  a  liability  equally 
by  fonning  such  a  partnership  and  entering  into 
snch  a  Joint  business,  or  by  aavertbring  or  indi- 
cating such  a  joinder  in  business,  iu  any  way 
which  entitles  third  parties  to  act  on  the  belief 
of  it  And  if  such  companies  have  a  joint 
agent  at  either  tenninns  or  at  any  station,  and 
this  agent,  with  tlio  knowledge  of  all,  and  pur- 
porting to  act  for  all,  sells  a  through  ticket,  as  it 
is  calibd,  none  of  the  companiea  thos  repre- 
sented can  deny  flieir  joint  bot^ness  and  joint  or 
several  liability  for  the  whole  ;  nnd  if  the  price 
of  the  ticket  is  credited  by  the  seller  to  all  the 
companiea  and  is  di^ded  among  them,  this  con^ 
stitofes  conchisive  evidence  that  each  of  them 
undertake**  to  be  a  carrier,  with  a  responsibility 
as  such,  through  the  route.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  a  parcel  directed  to  a  distant  place  ia  re- 
eeived  at  a  station,  and  there  paid  for  for  the 
whole  route,  does  not  of  itself  make  any  carrier 
for  a  part  of  the  distance  liable  as  carrier  be- 
yond that  part.  The  test  of  the  liability  in 
every  case  is,  what  did  the  party  nndertako  to 
be  and  to  do  ?  If  he  said  he  would  carry  all 
the  way,  he  is  liable  aa  carrier  all  the  way.  If 
he  said  ho  would  carry  a  part  of  the  way  and 
then  send  it  on,  he  is  only  liable  aeoordingly. 
And  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
which  of  these  barffuns  was  it  that  the  rulroad 
company  made  with  Hie  laidert— mth  thia 
principle  to  guide  us,  we  may  return  to  express- 
men. A  person  living  at  Albany  wishes  to  send 
by  ezprcai  n  parcel  to  New  Bedford.  He  ^vee 
it  to  an  expref^man  of  Albany,  who  takes  it  to 
New  York,  and  there  gives  it  to  the  expressman 
for  Boston,  who  pays  the  Albany  man  his  fee 
for  bringing  it  to  New  York,  and  takes  it  to 
Boston.  The  expressman  betweoi  Boston  and 
New  Bedford  pays  the  Now  York  man  what  he 
paid,  and  also  the  fare  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton, and  takes  it  to  New  Bedford;  and  the 
consignee  when  he  takes  the  nareel  pays  the 
man  who  gives  it  to  him  all  he  has  paid,  and  in 
addition  his  fare  from  Boston  to  New  Bedford. 
Now,  if  the  parcel  did  not  arrive  safely,  but  waa 
lost  somewhere  on  the  ronte,  la  each  one  of  tiieee 
expressmen  liable  for  llie  whole?  "We  should 
say  tliis  must  dei>eQd  npon  what  each  one  un- 
dertakes to  do.  If  the  Albany  man  advertisea 
that  ho  taken  gooda  to  Hew  JSedfoid,  lie  ia  liaUa 
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is  far  as  Now  Bediortl  as  carrier.  If  he  adver- 
tises that  be  carries  parcels  to  Boston,  he  is  so 
liable  to  tbat  plaoe:  u  ooW  to  Ne«r  York,  he  U 
liable  w  earner  only  to  Kew  York,  and  ns  f<MS 

warding  merchant  at  New  Yor  !:.  ^in  1  tlicro  his 
Uabiiity  ends;  and  so  of  all  the  re!»t.  (The 
eases  on  this  subjeot  4^  the  obUfatkn  of  car* 
riera  beyond  their  own  route  are  very  numer- 
ous; the  following  tnaj  be  rcgitrded  as  among 
tbom<Ht  important  and  instructive  :  Muschamp 
W.  L.  and  V.  Junction  railroad  co.,  8  Meewn 
•nd  Welsby,  421 ;  Sr.  Jo\m  ra.  Vua  Santvoonl, 
25  ndell  >  T'  urchild r».  Slocuin,  19  Wen- 
dt41,  32a,  luiil  7  li  II,  2'J3;  Wilcox c*.  Parmelee, 
8  Sandford,  010 ;  Farmers'  and  Meclianics'  bank 
M.  Champlain  traosportatioa  oo.,  23  Yenoont, 
180.)  £x]>reH8meD  now  not  nnooranuxily  in- 
sert in  their  bills  of  lading  or  receipts  which 
tbey  give  their  customers  a  clause  to  tliU 
effect:  "This  company  is  responsible  only  as 
Ibrwwdeff^  md  oojjr  for  the  negligence  or  other 
de&ult  of  pemms  employed  by  them ;  and  tlila 
U  a  part  of  our  contract  with  all  wlioso  ijoods 
we  c.an-y."  We  must  wait,  (ierhapH,  lor  furtiier 
adjudication  before  we  know  certainly  tlie  ett'ect 
of  this  clause.  But  applying  to  it  the  rules  of 
law  a*  fir  as  iliey  are  now  settled,  we  should  say 
that  a  common  carrier  may  make  a  valid  spe- 
cial bargain  with  his  customer,  but  that  a  mere 
noUoe  or  dedamtion  infloribedfnpoa  a  ticket  or 
bill  of  lading  does  not  of  itidf  oonatitnte  anoh 
a  notice. 

FOSCARI,  Francesco,  45th  doge  of  Venice, 
bom  about  1873,  died  OoU  81, 1457.  Elected 
dogo  in  14S8,  the  whole  period  in  whieh  he  gov- 
erned the  republic  was  one  of  war  and  tumult. 
The  sultan  Amuratb  laying  siege  to  iSalotiica, 
fioflcari  despatched  troops  thitlier,  who  repel- 
led the  Mussulmans.  He  then  engaged  in  no»- 
tiUties  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filippo  Visconti, 
and  subjected  to  the  republic  the  territories  of 
Brescia,  Beigamo,  and  Cremona,  making  the 
Adda  the  bonndary  of  Venetian  dominion.  The 

wnr  H-n-<  noon  rcnf-wrd  ivitli  varioUS  SUCCCSS, 
neui-ly  all  tiio  iluUiiLi  icliiv-i,  taking  part  in  it;  but 
the  doge,  supported  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  by 
Franoesco  Sforao,  marquis  of  Anoona,  still  fur- 
ther extended  Us  power  hj  a  treaty  oondnded  in 
1441.  In  1448  he  formed  a  league  with  Sforza, 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  republics  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Bologna,  against  Alfonso  of  Ara- 

So,  lung  of  Naples.  The  pope  took  part  with 
e  latter,  bat  two  -viotories  of  SIbnsa  pnt  an 
end  to  the  war.  In  bis  old  age  he  hau  made 
peace  with  all  the  enemies  of  Venice,  including 
Mobamirved  IL,  when  Jacopo,  the  last  survivor 
of  his  4  sons,  was  brought  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  terrible  council  of  ten,  felsely  charged 
Willi  tlio  assassinution  of  its  chief.  The  tribu- 
nal, jealous  of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the 
dogei  oondemncd  nis  son  first  to  tortore  and 
then  to  exile  in  Crete.  The  yonni:  Foscarl, 
whose  mind  was  disordered  by  sutlering,  wishing 
after  long  banishment  to  see  his  country  again 
at  whatever  peril,  effected  his  return  thither,  but 
being  oondeinned  again,  had  aeanN^  iwdied 


the  place  of  ezilo  when  he  died.  This  event  is 
tlic  subject  of  one  of  Ijovd  Byron's  tragedies. 
For  the  old  doge  one  other  humiliation  remaii^ 
ed.  He  bad  twice  asked  leaTe  to  redgn  hb 

office,  but  the  council  had  obli^;ed  him  to  retain 
it.  lie  was  now  d^poaed,  ihroiigli  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  and  died  days  after  in  A 
spasm  as  ho  heard  the  bells  of  St.  HarkaonooBe* 
to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  roler. 

FOSCOLO,  Xk'oi.o  Ucio,  ail  Italian  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  the  ialuiid  of  Zantl^ 
of  a  Venetian  family,  in  1777,  died  at  Tornhaaa 
Green,  near  London,  0<  t.  10.  1827.  He  was 
educated  iu  Venice,  and  in  the  uuiverssity  of 
Padua.  His  first  tragedy,  Tifdf,  was  produced 
at  Venice  in  1797,  ai^  was  so  unsatisfactory  to 
the  author  that  he  binwelf  pnbliabed  theesTei^ 
est  criticism  of  it  that  appeared.  Expecting  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  when  t  liu  iincient 
aristocracy  of  Venioe  fell  by  the  hands  of  Napo- 
leon, bis  hopes  were  disappomted  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  rormio,  wlkicn  gave  np  Venice  to 
Austria.  He  retired  with  other  patriots  to 
Milan,  and  wrote  a  political  romance  called 
LetUre  di  due  amanti,  afterward  republished 
utider  the  title  of  Tj€  uUime  Uttcre  di  Jacopo 
Ortu.  In  ITOa  ho  volunteered  in  tlie  Italian 
contingent  of  the  French  army,  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Genoa  onderMassena.  and  returned  to 
Mihu),  where  his  time  was  divided  between 
books  and  pleasure.  When  in  D^OS  Napoleon 
assembled  the  eomulla  uf  Italian  deputies  at 
Lyons  to  provide  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Cisalpine  nmnblio,  Foseolo  was  appointed  to  ro> 
port  upon  me  state  of  the  ooantry  •  and  in  an 
elaborate  discourse,  so  bold  lliat  it  was  deem- 
ed unsafe  to  submit  it  to  the  iirst  consul,  bat 
which  was  afterward  published  under  tlie  title 
of  Oraxione  a  BuonaparUy  he  contrasted  the 
abuses  of  the  military  government  which  had 
been  est^ablishcd  with  the  free  ^  .iinment 
which  had  been  promised.  In  li>OS  lie  \{m  ap- 
pdnted  professor  of  Italian  eloquence  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  but  the  political  independ- 
ence evinced  in  his  lectures  caused  liii  chair  to 
be  soon  suppressed.  At  this  period  ho  pub- 
lished his  boautiful  lyric  poem  /  sgwidt,  his 
tragedy  of  Ajacf^  and  an  itaSten  tramHation  of 
Sterne's  '*  Sentimental  .Tourney."  On  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  ho  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  in 
1816  to  England.  He  wrote  for  the  "Edin- 
bnr^"  and  Qoarterly"  reviews  artidee  on 
Bonte,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Italian 
authors,  delivered  a  cour>e  of  lectures  on  Ital- 
ian literature,  pnblbhed  a  volume  uf  Essies 
on  Petrarch  '  (1828),  and  edited  an  edition  of 
the  Ditina  CommeJia  of  Dante  (1825). 

FOSSAXO  (anc.  Fo><»  Sanm\  u  city  of 
Pie<lmont  in  the  province  of  Coni,  situated  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Stura,  18  m.  2{.  £.  of  Coni, 
and  ST  n.  S.  E.  by  railway  from  Turin ;  pop.  in 
1863, 16,041.  It  is  an  antique,  dlsTnjil,  btit  reg- 
ularly planned  town,  surrounded  by  walla,  and 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  which  commands 
the  valley  of  the  Stura  and  the  road  into 
Fnuioe  by  the  Ool  d'Argentiii«b  ThA  hamm 
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are  Inrflt  vpon  tmSm  over  thA  footpaths,  and 
tlio  passages  in  many  places  are  low  that  a 
tall  person  can  hardly  walk  upright  in  them. 

FOSSIL  (Lot. /U«i7/>,  dug  out  of  the  ground), 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  all  mineral  sab- 
■tenoei,  hat  now  luea  to  derignate  oolj  the  re- 
mains of  organic  bodies  fonnu  in  geologicftl  for- 
mations. The  general  aulyect  will  be  treated 
imder  the  title  Pal^bovtoukit,  and  the  more 
Important  foesil  animals  an  eooddered  under 
their  respective  names. 

FOSSIL  FOOTPRINTS,  or  lonNOLiTES  (Gr. 
npntt  track,  and  Xtdor,  stone)^  impressions  of  the 
ftiet  of  animals,  originally  made  in  clay,  sand,  or 
innd,  and  ri'taine<l  in  tlic  nliftlo  or  sandstone  re- 
sulting from  the  petrifaction  of  these  materials. 
They  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  new  red  tand- 
ptone  formation,  or  in  the  overly;  •^trnr  i  of 
the  liiw.  in  a  few  instances  tlity  luive  been 
found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  or  upper  devo- 
nian, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
tracks  are  of  extinct  genera  of  animals,  and  fi>e- 
qncntly  of  forms  ho  strange  that  tlioro  is  some 
uncertainty  in  referring  them  to  their  appropri- 
ate order  or  ereo  claas  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
and  it  is  indeed  a  question  as  to  some  of  them 
wht-thtr  they  belong  to  the  invertebrate  cru.sta- 
cea,  or  to  the  mammalia  of  the  higher  division 
of  vcrtebrata.  Many  are  unmistakably  the  tracks 
of  reptiles ;  some  are  of  batrachians,  others  prob- 
ably of  marsupials,  and  otlars  of  lurds;  w  iiile 
the  place  of  many  cannot  be  positively  deter- 
mined in  tlie  last  8  represented  ctasaeR.  Tlie 
trarks  vary  in  size  from  gigantic  imprc  t n  ;  20 
inclR  >  in  length  by  13  to  15  in  breadth,  suppo^s- 
ed  to  belong  to  monster  batrachians,  to  minute 
marks,  which  resemble  thoi^c  made  by  small  iso- 
pod  crustaceans,  or  those  of  the  sow-bug  group. 
They  follow  each  other  in  lines  over  the  surface 
of  tiie  strata,  and  as  the  slabs  are  split  onen  the 
depressions  are  fbnnd  to  extend  tbrongh  many 
layers,  procisoly  as  is  sc-on  in  tough  foliated  clay 
when  ttie  foot  of  an  animal  linking  in  disarranges 
and  pernmnently  comi)res8es  its  folia). — Public 
attention  was  first  direct4.Ml  to  these  fossils  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncun  of  Scotland,  in  his  jiaper, 
aooompaaicd  with  drawings,  presente<l  to  the 
royal  society  of  fidinborgh  in  1828^  In  tliia  he 
described  the  tracin  found  in  great  abandanoe 
in  two  quarries  of  nuw  red  sandstone  in  Dum- 
friesshire, appearing  on  the  successive  layers  of 
the  rack  througliout  a  thickness  of  at  least  45 
fe«.  t.  He  infi-rrod  from  the  repetition  of  tlteir 
occurrence,  that  during  t)»o  deposition  of  the 
aand  of  whicdi  tiie  rock  was  composed  the  im- 
pre^ions  were  mode,  filled  in,  and  buried  up ; 
and  as  the  newer  layers  were  similarly  impress- 
ed, they  too  were  covered  in  their  turn.  He 
obiierved  one  line  of  tracks  extending  from  20 
to  90  fbet.  Dr.  Bnotdand  rMarded  them  as  the 
tracks  of  land  tortoises.  In  the  "Geologienl 
Proceedings"  for  March,  1831,  is  a  deKripiiun, 
by  Mr.  Scrope,  of  impressioas  of  footstejis  re- 
sembling those  of  crabs  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
calcareous  tilestones  of  the  lower  oolite  in  Wilts 
and  GkNMMstenUra.   In  the  iime  fonnatimx 
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(the  forest  marble)  were  found  fossil  remains 
of  crabs.  The  next  discovery  of  fossil  tracks 
was  near  IIildburghau«en,  Saxe-Meiningen,  in 
1834,  in  the  member  of  the  new  rc-d  sandstone 
calle<l  hunter  8ond*Uin.  They  were  made  ^ 
pnrently  by  a  reptile,  and  were  seen  as  impree- 
sions  ufion  the  npper  surface,  and  in  relief  on  the 
under  side  of  the  slabs;  one  measured  12  iuohes 
in  length ;  others  were  8  inches  long  and  6  broad. 
A  little  in  front  of  each  large  traek  wns  a  small- 
er one,  and  the  footsteps  were  seen  following 
each  other  in  pairs,  the  intervals  between  two 
pairs  being  about  14  inches.  Five  toes  were 
imprinted  in  each  traek,  the  great  toes  appear* 
ing  alternately  on  one  and  the  other  side.  The 
animal  wa.s  muued  cheiro thorium  by  Prof.  Kaup, 
from  the  re.semblanco  in  the  form  oS  the  tra^ 
to  that  of  the  hand.  Similar  impressions  were 
afterward  found  in  a  roek  of  corresponding  age 
near  Liverpool,  En{;land.  In  studying  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  reptiles  that  had  been  found  in 
this  division  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Ger> 
many  and  in  England,  Prof  Owen  was  con- 
vince<l  that  instead  of  saurians,  to  which  they 
had  hem  referred,  they  1)e1ooged  to  the  batrar 
chian  order,  and  were  the  remains  of  frogs  of 
gigantic  .size.  Kurtlier  invtistigatioiH  resulted 
in  the  opinion  that  these  were  the  animals  that 
made  the  tracks.  Some  featnree  in  the  fossil 
bones  induced  other  distingnished  anatomists  to 
regard  them  as  belonging  to  eroecHliles,  and  by 
others  again  they  are  referred  to  the  mursnpi- 
alia.— Fos^  traeks  had  been  found  in  the  sand- 
f^tntie  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  South 
lladley,  Kasii.,  as  far  baek  as  the  year  1802, 
which  resembled  so  closely  those  of  birds,  that 
they  were  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  tracks  of 
"  poultry"  and  of  "  Koah*8  raven."  They  at- 
tracted, however,  i;o  attention  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  where  they  M^ere  found.  In 
1886  others  of  similar  character  were  observed 
in  the  flj»gstone«  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  which 
were  brought  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Montague.  These  tracks  were  so  clear  and  well 
defined,  ili.ic  they  oommanded  the  attention  of 
those  employed  about  them,  and  me  of  the  la- 
borers at  least  was  induced  hy  the  singularity 
of  the  phenomenon,  like  Hugh  Miller  while  ol>- 
serving  the  Ibssib  in  the  red  sandstme  he  quar- 
ried, to  become  a  faithful  stndent  and  zealous 
collector  in  this  deiturlmeut  of  geology.  (See 
the  letter  of  Dexter  Marsh  to  tlie  editor  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  vi.  new  se- 
ries, p.  272.)  Among  others.  Dr.  James  Deane 
of  Greenfield  be<*ame  interested  in  these  tracks, 
and  in  Marcli,  183d,  addressed  a  communication 
to  Prof.  Hitchcock,  state  geologist,  in  which  ho 
represented  them  as  tlie  tracks  of  birds,  as  ho 
supposed,  "of  the  turkey  npecies;"  and  tu  a  sec- 
ond letter,  against  Prof.  Ilitchcoek  s  <1(  clnration 
in  reply,  "that  tliey  could  not  bo  the  result  of 
organization,  "  he  maintained  his conclu-nion  that 
they  were  tlie  tra<  ks  of  birds.  He  then  caused 
casts  to  bo  made  of  some  of  thespecunens,  which 
he  sent  in  April  with  a  third  eomiaunicatioii  to 
PraC  Hilcfaoook,  and  another  also  to  Prof.  Bil- 
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]iaii%«dttor  of  ti»0  "AflMriein  JoonialofSoi*  gists  bj  the  poUioationi  of  FM£Hitoko^ 

meer  tiie  latter  intended  for  pnblleatfon.  Bj  brought  proininently  before  the  geologted  eoe^ 

advice  of  Prof.  Ilitohrock,  thin  disposition  w-ds  t  ty  of  London  in  IH  }2  liy  Dr.  Mantell,  wiio  pre- 

not  made  of  tlie  runiiuunicatiun  fur  tho  "  Juur-  !«<MitcdacommuDicatiouaccunipuQic'd  witli.spcci- 

nal,"  uit  the  ground  that  ho  hinuelf  would  bo  nuns  which  he  had  vaeeiTed  from  Dr.  Deonei. 

able  to  give  in  a  f«w  months  a  more  full  and  These  aerved  to  remove  the  sceptidam  entefw 

satii^faotory  paper.  Daring  the  ensains  summer  tained  bj  the  eminent  geologists  and  palMmtolp 

Prof.  lIit<  !icoc'lt  occupied  himself  a»!*iduously  in  ogists  of  Great  Hritain  upon  the  nature  of  tho 

investigating  this  subject,  and  near  tlie  close  of  tracks,  admitting  which  to  Ix:  of  birds  eiitab- 

the  year  he  prepared  the  paper  which  appeared  lished  an  earlier  date  for  the  introduotioa  oC 

in  the  number  of  the  "Journal"  for  Jan.  1836.  those  bipeds  "than  was  authorized  by  any  ves- 

lu  this  be  compared  tlie  trueks  with  thone  of  tiges  heretofore  discovered,  and  the  thanks  of 

living  birds,  giving  illustrations  of  the  recent  us  tlie  w>eiety  were  warmly  and  unaniniou-ly  ex- 

weU  as  foflsU,  ana  advocated  the  opinion  that  pressed  for  so  valuable  >  oommonication."  Oih- 

thetraoksirereniadebyexthietepefMaofUrda,  «r  oomnmidcationa  from  Dr.  Deaae  appeared 

and  that  tin  -^e  were  for  the  mont  partrfthoof-  with  illoatrations  in  tho  "Transactions  of  the 

der  of  gniiUf  or  long-legged  waders.    He  found  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  (voL 

tiiem  in  3  varieties  of  the  sandstone  which  oc-  iv.,  1849),  and  in  tho  "Journal  of  the  Academy 

our  irreignlarly  int«n(r»tified— a  reddish  shale,  of  Natural  Scieuoee"  (March,  1866) ;  and  at  the 

or  aflnemicaoeoos  sandstone  pas.sing  into  shale ;  time  of  his  death  in  1868  a  memoir  {Qnitrated 

ft  pray  micuceoUH  sandstone;  mid  a  very  hard  witli  70  beautifully  executed  fitrnres  was  pre- 

saudstone,  not  li.-^sile,  but  very  brittle,  compos-  iK'nted  to  the  Smithsonian  institulitm.    In  1858 

od  of  clay  and  sand.    Tho  beda  attain  in  .some  the  legislature  of  MaasachuHotts  published  an 

places  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  the  elaborate  report  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  "  On  the 

tracks  occurring  at  intervals  throughout  tho  se-  Bandstono  of  tlio  Connecticut  Valley,  especially 

rics.    lb'  a-t'i  rtained  their  occurrence  near  the  its  Fossil  FiM»tuiarks,"'  eonstitutinga  (|uarto  vol- 

Goaaecticttt  river  in  5  places  within  a  distance  ume  of  382  pstfes  with  60  plates,  iUustrating  119 

of  80  miles,  and  anticipated  that  manj  other  lo-  gpeoiea  <rf  anunala  known  only  by  their  fo«ail 

calities  would  l>e  discovered  along  the  range  of  fi>otprints  found  in  this  snndstone.    The  follow- 

the  Haudstoiie  of  the  Connecticut  valley  wiihin  iug  table,  found  on  p.  IT-t  of  the  report,  presents 

and  beyond  the  limits  named.    Tho  dip  of  the  a  general  view  of  the  results  arrived  at  l>y  I'rof. 

Strata  contaiuing  the  tracka  varied  from  6°  to  Uitchoook  aa  respects  ih»  area  over  which  the 

80*;  bnt  the  Imprearione  were  oridently  made  tracks  are  fonn^  their  nnmbei^  wad  tibdr^ 

while  their  surface  WHS  level.  Their  occurrence  tri1)Utioii  in  tlie  animal  kingdom  aooot^ngto 

througli  so  groat  a  thickness  of  strata  could  only  tho  arrangement  of  the  author: 

beaccountcHl  for  ontheaupnosition  that  the  sur-  ig^y^^y„,aMm^tnAM  I.  ttsvUtythi.  tm 

ace  was  sabsiaiDg  during  the  tmie  of  the  deposi-       aiRcorered   ss 

tion  of  theroek.  Single  tracks  were  freqnentlv  i^nk-ihorthcMiuUtonobcitc«nuininj!iraik»(miic»).  w 

trai  ed  in  regular  succession,  turmng  alteniately  wimi.  nu.nU-r..rh|K-ci«tafhsnllir&MriMakm  ii9 

to  one  and  tho  other  side,  as  birds  sometimes   KunibcrufbifmU   81 

walk  ;  and  the  surface  of  some  of  the  layers  was  S,^iS'l'„»'Zl."]'}^ 51 

«      ,  .    ,     .    J,      ...  ."'         .      wiin  more  uan  4  irei........   n 

found  to  be  troaaen  thickly  over,  as  is  seen  m   wuhoat  pn>p«r  fi>et......  •  il 

muddy  spots  resorted  to  by  du^ks  and  geese.   wui>  •«  uncertain  num»sr   • 

«>    e  If.  I       1     1        ■<     ,  .      I        M«niiir>  Mo  (I  an  iiius   9 

Prof.  IlltcllCm-k  descrilnMl   i  Sj-rcu  s  of  tracks,     Tliirk-to<«l  bir.ln  *  .,.   14 

which  he  called  ornithichnites,  one  whichhe  fig-    N»rrow-itK-<i  birfi*   il 

nred  measuring  foil  16  inches  in  length  and  10  fa  i^^^^^  .'.'""'t  Z             . . . .. it 

width,  and  recurring  nt  intervals  of  4  to  (1  feet  BntrMililVaiL  thi  ftirf  iiii'il  wiiiMiirt'i'r'*''--*'r    "   '  II 

along  tlie  siirtaoe  of  the  roek,  whieh  distances    t;Moittaa^  tb«  tortoto*  Ifcmfly   • 

were  thus  tho  measure  of  the  strides  of  tho  t^nMlcikn*;  mytiaiKHi^nnU  Tniii^  M 

animal  Uis  views,  however,  as  he  afterward  AnDriiibL  th*  uiMd  wohm   • 

remarked,  were  not  adopted  by  eeientiflo  men,  Of  saewtaia  piMs   • 

with  a  few  eminent  cxrei>tions.    The  novelty  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  are  some 

of  the  subject,  and  the  discovery  of  new  loeali-  of  llic  huge  tracks  supposed  to  belong  to  batra- 

tiee  and  new  forms  of  the  tracks,  kept  ali\'o  a  chiana,  the  dimensions  of  one  of  which  havo 

itronc  Interest  in  the  investigattona  which  con-  been  already  given.  This  animal  (ofaesvak  Jf^e- 

tinned  to  be  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Hitehcoek,  dit),  though  allied  to  the  frogs  and  to  tiie  ada* 

Dr.  Deane,  Mr.  Mnrsli,  Mr.  "William  C.  r.«  il-  manders,  must  havi-  hrru  like  an  elephant  in 

field,  and  others,  whose  observations  were  re-  size  and  wei;;lit.    Tlie  i>ottomof  the  bind  foot 

OOrdiDd  chiefly  in  tiie  "American  Journal  of  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  web, 

Beiencc.''   In  1840  the  American  association  which  extended  beyond  its  margin  and  conncct- 

Of  geologists  and  naturalists  appointeil  a  com-  ed  together  tlie  4  ttKs,  and,  though  compared 

mittee  to  investigate  the  iiatiiie  of  tlio  traeks,  by  Prof.  Hitcheoek  to  a  snow  shoe,  did  not  pre- 

and  tills  committee  at  tiie  next  aiinuid  meeting  vent  the  animars  sinking  to  the  deptli  of  2  inches 

reported  "  that  the  evidence  entirely  favors  the  at  least  into  the  mud.   Foralong  time  no  trace 

views  of  Prof.  Hitchcock."  Tho  sii'.jtM  t,  ^ilr.-a-  of  more  than  tho  2  hind  feet  w.as  found;  but 

dy  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europeuu  geolo-  liuuily  uumiatakable  tracks  of  the  fore  feet  were 
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AMOvirad,  provided  with  6  toes  cmIi,  aond  aol 
norottiatifaslarge  OS  the  hind  feet  Thetraetts 

are  very  abnndant  in  South  Iliidlt  y,  and  uw  im- 
wenso  slab,  too  large  to  be  removed,  lies  by  tbo 
itde  of  the  jmbUe  road,  prewntin^  on  its  npjx'f 
surface  10  or  more  great  tmprewionB  of  tlie  innd 
feetof  theanimal.  A  view  mtiiis  locality  and  slab 
isgivenin tfn  tVi ntispieceofthework.  Thctruck 
of  the  brottlozoum  giganteam^  one  of  the  tbick- 
toed  birds,  ia  very  common  in  Soatb  Uadley,  also 
abovo  Turner's  falls,  near  Greenfield,  tmd  at  otb- 
cr  localities.  It  was  oripnally  descril^od  by  tlie 
name  of  orMthiehnitagiganteun,  and  was  figured 
in  BucklAQd's  "  Bridgewater  Treatise."  Tbe  eo- 
imal  wss  probably  several  times  larger  than  any 
ostrich.  One  of  its  tracks  will  bold  a  eallon  of 
trater.  The  dinomis  of  New  Zealand  is  among 
birds;  the  only  one  \\\um  bones  indicate  an  tp- 
prooohtosooiiAsise.  Many  tracks foimerir  sop* 
posed  tobftye  been  itttde  by  Ui^  are  now  rater- 
red  to  the  ^onp  desij^tntt  i  1  :iv  ornitbold  lizards 
or  batrachians.  This  aho  nutlades  some  enor- 
mous specimens,  as  those  comprised  in  the  new 
genos  gigantitherium.  No  trace  being  found 
of  more  than  2  feet,  and  these  having  8  toes  like 
those  of  bird <«,  tlic  nninial  wosnattirnlly  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  ornithic  tribe ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  trace  of  a  long  tail  in  the  line  of  the  trades, 
similrtr  tf»  tliat  made  by  living  reptiles,  gives  a 
batruchian  character  to  the  vestiges,  which  has 
induced  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  form  this  new  mixed 
group.  Id  the  species  <?.  emidutim  the  whole 
length  of  fbe  fbot,  ftom  the  extremity  of  tbe 
in'iMN-  toe  to  the  end  of  the  heel,  is  17.5  inches, 
and  tiic  -whole  area  covered  is  about  a  square 
loot  From  the  remarkable  NCtfllnear  armnge- 
Tnent  of  the  trades  there  is  some  ground  for  sup- 
po5%ing  that  the  anhnd  may  have  had  2  other 
feet,  witli  the  power  of  walkiii^-^  n):  (Ijo  i 
feet  alone  or  on  ail  four.  The  reference  of  Fomo 
dT  these  tracks  to  the  movement  of  fij^hes,  either 
npon  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  some  kinds  are 
known  to  have  the  power  of  progrcssinj;,  or  by 
swimming  close  to  tlio  soft  bottom,  is  made  with 
hesitatioa  by  Prof.  Uitchoodc  One  set  of  marks, 
however,  ontting  the  snmndls  ooly  of  the  ntflo 
ridpe«  loft  by  the  ripples,  so  Ftrongly  snpgests 
tbiH  origin,  that  a  genus  has  be^n  iutruduced 
under  the  name  of  ptiliehnu*,  from  imXo*', 
fin  or  feather,  and  tjfmtf  track.  The  tracks 
««ferrsd  to  faisects  are  MoesMrilr  of  yery  ob- 
iicure  character ;  some  of  them  are  so  minute  as 
not  to  exceed  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
only  1^  reason  of  their  continuity  in  longpiMl- 
Isl  rows  that  they  attract  notice.  Tboee  snp> 
posed  to  be  made  by  worms  much  resemble  the 
tracks  of  similar  creatures  seen  upon  the  mnd 
on  the  shores  of  pouds  after  rains.  It  is  remark- 
able that  very  few  bones  or  coprolites  have  been 
found  among  the  tracks.  As  to  the  bonc>i,  their 
absence  may  be  owing  to  their  l>oinp  devoured 
or  washed  away  witli  other  vestiges  by  the  ebb 
tides  to  other  localities,  or  they  may  have  been 
d  issol  vcd  by  water.  Tliose  discovered  were  not 
in  the  iinnir  :li:itf  vicinity  of  the  l-n-alities  that 
abound  m  tracks,  though  not  many  miles  off  j 


and  althongji  oeoorriitt  in  th«  mim  geologicsl 
group  with  tho  traeka,  tb»  strata  wen  evidently 

somewhat  more  recent  by  reason  of  their  higher 
position  iu  the  series.  One  locality  of  them 
was  at  East  Windsor,  Goon.,  and  another  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Springfield  armory  in  Massachu- 
setts. Professor  Jeffries  W'yman  regards  them 
ns  unquestionably  tlio  bones  of  a  reptile,  but 
having  the  remarkable  feature  of  hoilowness 
of  structure.  Coprolites  have  been  discovered 
;it  ("!;-r,  pr  '  Falls  and  at  Turner's  falls.  Dr. 
hamuel  I..  Dana,  on  analyzing  tliose  from  the 
former  locality,  detected  uric  acid  in  about  the 
same  proportion  that  Is  found  in  some  nwieUcs 
of  guano.  Thls«  conddered  fn  oonneotioD  with 
the  other  ingredients,  led  him  to  the  rnn  -lti.  inn 
that  the  ooprolito  waa  that  of  a  "  bird  t>elong- 
iagto  the  class  which  has  deposited  the  beds  of 
guano."  American  Joomal  of  Science,"  vd* 
zlviii.  p.  60.)  Impresrions  of  raindroj^  ezaot> 
Iv  like  those  made  in  soft  mud  during  heavy 
showers,  are  very  abundant  over  tlie  surface  of 
many  of  the  slabs  containing  the  footprints; 
and  furrows  are  also  frequently  noticed  like 
thos*  k'ft  by  the  waves  npon  the  sand,  which 
are  now  universally  recognized,  even  upon  the 
strata  of  much  older  formations,  and  described 
as  ripple  nunfo.— Tho  ntuaerous  spechnens  of 
tracks  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  iu  the 
cabinets  of  Amherst  and  Yale  colleges,  the  We^ 
leyan  university,  tbe  Boston  sodeiy  of  natural 
history,  and  f  n  die  privata  ooUeetion  made  by 
Dr.  John  0.  Warren  of  Boston.  The  tru'^tees 
of  the  wUl  of  the  Hon.  fismuel  A[)i>leton  of 
Boston  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  expended 
for  Amherst  ooUege  in  the  erection  of  a  suitablo 
building  for  a  scientific  collection.  This,  called 
the  Ajipleton  cabinet,  was  furnished,  tlirough 
the  hberality  of  others,  with  efficient  funds  to 
secure  a  large  collection  of  these  soecimen^ 
President  Hitchcock  himsolf  contriouting  a 
series  of  them,  vu]uc<l  at  $2,000.  The  lower 
E^tory  of  the  building,  100  feet  long  and  80  wide, 
is  exdosivdj  apraoDriatcd  to  their  arrange* 
ment,  and  is  nearly  oiled  with  them.  Some  of 
the  largest  slabs  are  30  feet  long,  an  1  rtln  ;trc 
from  8  to  10  feet  square,  weighing  nearly  a  ton 
each.  They  are  generally  arranged  on  their 
edgea  npon  strong  tables,  and  so  placed  thai 
bom  snrflwes  are  exposed  lo  ?iaw,  one  dda 
presenting  the  footprint  depressed  and  the 
other  in  relief.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
dividual tracks  exceeds  8,000. — Other  discov- 
eries  of  fossil  footprints  followed  those  inada 
in  the  Connecticat  valley.  Mr.  WiDlam  O. 
Redtield  in  1S42  found  one  in  the  New  .Terser 
red  sandstone  at  Boon  ton,  presenting  3  thick 
toea  ihmL^hed  with  daws  or  nails ;  the  track 
mcnsnred  6  inclies  in  length  by  8^  in  breadth. 
Mr.  Ix)gan  about  the  same  time  discovered 
■what  appeared  to  Prof  Owen  to  be  rejitiliaa 
tracks  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  in 
Nova  Sootii^  tbe  first  indication  of  an  dr* 
breathing  anmud  so  low  in  the  series  of  fonna- 
tions.   This  was  followed  in  1644  by  a  descrip* 
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tfon  of  nnmerous  tracka  met  with  at  WTeral 
places  in  Westmoreland  OCK,  F^OD.,  by  Dr. 
Alfred  T.  King.  The  strata  Tvhirh  contained 
them  were  saiidstoncg  of  the  cotU  formation. 
The  impressions  were  remarkably  distinct,  some 
being  appureatlj  of  a  biped  with  8  tow»  and 
othen  or  qnadmpeds  having  5  toea,  aome  upon 
all  tlieir  fet't,  and  otlier.-;  ii|m>ji  tiiu  !iin<l  tVrt 
alone,  with  4  toes  upoa  tlio  fore  feet.  These 
Testigea  were  evidently  reptilian,  and  prodnced 
by  crentnres  of  kindred  structure  to  the  eht  iro- 
therium  of  Europe.  The  paper  of  Dr.  King  ap- 
peared in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sdenoea  of  Philadelpliia  "  for  Nov.  and 
T>eo.  1S44,  and  In  the  Amerteaii  Joonii]  of 
Science,"  vol.  xlviii.  p.  348,  In  1849  Mr,  Isaac 
Lea  of  Philadelphia  announced  the  occorrenoe 
of  footprints  of  a  large  reptOe  at  Potts^le, 
Penn.,  in  the  red  rthale  formation  which  ftn- 
deriiea  the  coal  measures;  and  in  1851  Prof. 
H.  D,  Rogers  discovered  in  tlio  same  forma- 
tion other  tracks  of  4-footed  animals,  with  6  toes 
on  all  their  feet  In  1850  tracks  of  a  ropUle, 
stipposed  to  be  a  chelouian,  were  observed  in 
the  old  red  saodstoae  at  Cuuuniogstone,  £og- 
kad.  Mr.  Logan  In  180S  foond  tiattka  of  an 
animal  in  the  Pnt  dam  sandstone  of  Canada, 
which  are  supposiHi  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been 
made bgr  more  than  one  speciesof  articulate  ani- 
mals, probably  allied  to  the  king  crab  or  limu- 
lut.  Prof.  James  Hall,  in  tho  "Report  on  the 
Palssontology  of  New  York,"  vol.  ii.,  describes 
traoka  of  oaateropodai  cnuteoeaj^dco,,  which  are 
met  wHh In  the  etotila  of  tb«  Onnton  groap. 

FOSTER,  James,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
ister, bom  in  Exoter,  6epL  16,  1097,  died  Nov. 
6,  ITOS.  Be  wm  educated  in  hi  a  ni^e  dty, 
bcj^an  to  preach  in  1718,  an  !  aftor  removing 
from  Devonshire  to  Melbourne,  and  thence  to 
Ash  wick,  succeeded  Dr.  Ciale  as  pastor  in  Bar> 
bican,  London,  in  1724b  Ha  tabaeqneoUy  bo* 
eame  leetnrer  at  the  Old  Jawry,  and  In  1744 
nilni-tjr  at  Pinner^B  hall.  His  reputation  for 
eloquence  wa»  aooh  that  mtboos  of  every  rank, 
wlte,  free  <bink•n^  and  deraymen  of  dillbnnt 
persuasioiiifiiookadtoliaarmm.  Popaaaoghia 
praise : 

T^ot  modcH  Foster,  If  he  will  excr*! 
Tea  mctrapoUUM  ia  fumwung  wall; 

and  SaTaga  aforilMd  to  him  alona  fha  art "  at 

once  to  charm  tlie  car  and  mond  the  heart." 
Bolingbroke  eiToaeoQsly  attributed  to  him  the 
saying:  '^WbaramTitary  begins,  religion  ends." 
Beside  niany  sermons,  he  published  an  '*  Essay 
on  Fundauioutala,  especially  the  7  rinity "  (1 720/; 
"  Defence  of  the  Usefulness,  Truth,  and  Excel- 
tono/of  tha  Ohristian  Religioa"  J'lTSl) ;  and 
"Dueoonaa  on  tha  Prindpdl  Branohai  of 
Natural  Religloii  and  Boaial  yirtne**  (Loodaii, 
1749-'62). 

FOSTER,  JoRH,  an  EngUdi  atsayist,  bora  In 
Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770,  died  at  Sta- 

Eleton,  near  Bristol,  Oct.  16, 1848.  In  early  life 
e  was  engagad  in  the  business  of  a  we:\ver,  to 
which,  however,  as  to  all  manual  labor,  li  hnd 
an  invindble  diauke ;  aiid  at  the  age  of  17,  hav- 


ing united  with  the  Baptist  church,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  tlie  miuistry,  and  finished 
\m  studies  at  the  Baptist  college  in  Iiri<td. 
lie  coumienoed  hiscareer  as  a  preacher  at  X^v- 
oastle-on-Tyne  in  1792,  and  afterward  vent  to 
Dablin,  and  andaavorad  anaaooflMfolly  to  Mta^ 
liah  hmiMlf  «ltli«raaapn«AaroradMolnitMr. 
In  1797  he  went  to  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Cbicbet> 
ter.  and  Uienoe  successively  to  Downend  ui  1800^ 
and  to  IVoma  in  1804;  but  though  his  ^mi3^ 
ing  was  powerful,  it  made  little  or  no  impressioa 
on  tlio  popular  mind.  While  at  Frome  he  first 
published  his  celebrated  Es^ys,'^  and  alio  be- 
came the  principal  cootribotor  to  the  "  Eclectie 
Review,"  the  articles  for  which  (185  m  nnraber) 
formed  his  almost  exclusive  literary  labor  for  13 
years.  In  1817  he  returned  to  Dowoeod,  wbcrt 
ha  wfota  hia  Essay  on  tha  Evfla  of  Popokr 
Ignorance,"  in  wliich  he  gives  nn  appalling 
Bcription  of  the  Wrburism  prevailiiig  in  iho  lower 
classes  of  the  English  popiUation, — a  spectacle 
which  he  calls  a  gloomy  monotony ;  death  witb* 
out  his  dance."  His  health  failing,  be  then  em- 
ployed himself  chiefly  in  preparing  works  for  tbe 
press,  though  preaching  at  iatervala  oatd  Ik 
daath.  He  waa  a  prolmmdthinlDer  and  a  pow- 
erful writer.  The  "Life  and  Corresf^xindenco'' 
of  Foster  (2  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  J.  E.  Hykci 
was  published  iu  184A.  Hla  Uisturical  and 
Biogrui)hical  Essaya*'  appatrad  in  Londoa  ia 

1859  iu  2  vols. 

FOSTER,  RurooLPit  S,,  D.D.,  an  Americia 
Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  WiUiaoisbui^ 
Ohio,  Feb.  22, 1820.  HeTweiTed  hit edacttfoa 

at  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  enfervd  thv  !;i;;r.i:rv  at 
the  age  of  17,  and  was  received  into  the  Utua 
confereooc^  and  appt^nted  to  tmval  a  drcait 
in  the  mountain  region  of  western  Yirgini*. 
While  stationed  in  Cincinnati  in  he  wrote 
a  series  of  letters  entitled  Objections  to  Gal- 
viniaoa."  In  1858  he  reoeived  tha  hoMoa 
dagraa  of  D.D.  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  «*- 
veraity.  In  1864  he  piibli-li  •(!  ;l  work  entit!od 
''Christian  Purity;"  in  Iboo  anoUier  enuiied 
the  "  Ministry  for  tha  Times.**  In  18M  be  vh 
elected  president  of  the  Xortli-We>tcni  mi- 
versity  at  Evaoston,  III.,  a  post  lie  t>ttll  Loitl*. 

FOTHERINGAT,  a  parish  and  vUlsfie  of 
Northamptonshire,  England,  on  the  rivor  Nentv 
27  m.  N.  E.  of  Northampton.  Its  famous  casti& 
the  birthplace  of  Richard  III.,  and  the  scorioui 
the  imprisooment,  trial,  andezoootioaof  Mag, 
queen  of  Soota^  waa  Ibnndad  In  thataigaofflt 
Conqueror,  and  polled  down  by  James  I.  stwa 
after  his  accession  to  the  Englicdi  throne.  Tbe 
village  contains  a  handsome  ohnrcb,  in  vbicfa 
were  buried  F  l  v\  aril  an  l  Richard,  duke*  <f 
York,  the  former  (Jam  at  Agincourt  and  the 
latter  at  Wakefield. 

FOUCAULT,  LiOK,  a  French  natiinlfht- 
loeopher,  born  in  Ms,  Sept  18,  ISl*. 
stunyiiii,'  medicine  he  was  deeply  impressed  bv 
the  discoveriea  of  Daguerre^  and  turned  bis  at- 
tention exclusively  to  optic<«.  He  rapidly  ac- 
quired proficionr\'  in  thi^  1  raih'h  of  patiBil 
philosophy,  and  in  16^  ho  lu vented  au  iilao^ 
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natinp  electric  apparataii,  which  was  at  on ro 
adopted  hj  oatoral  philosophers  for  all  their 
pliyiieal  eneriments,  while  it  was  a]M>  used  as 
a  means  of  lighting  large  factories  or  yards. 
"With  Hippolyte  Fizean  he  made  a  series  of  deli- 
cnt«'  niul  v.ilij.il  lo  exjwrinienta  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  light.  Ue solved  •problem  which  had 
attraAted  the  attenllon  of  wheatstone,  Ango^ 
and  many  otlipr<< ;  deinonstrnting,  by  a  very  In- 
fronious  coulrivniice,  tliat  tho  velocity  of  light 
dirtL'i-3  materially  while  paasing  through  a  va- 
ouam  or  through  traoaparent  bodies.  Ue  wee 
no  hm  aacoesaAil  f n  meehanlos  tliAfi  be  had  been 
in  optics ;  by  means  of  tlie  ijcndtiliim  he  pave  a 
new  and  striking  demonstration  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  earth ;  and  hj  this  cnrioas  ex* 
periment,  whSoh  bas  been  repeated  all  over  the 
worid  bysdentifie  men  and  learned  societies,  Foa> 
canlt  is  perhaps  better  known  than  by  almost  any 
of  his  other  diwovcries.  Tho  gyroscope,  another 
Instrament  with  which  he  experimented,  not 
only  affords  new  indications  of  the  earth's  ro- 
tation, and  serves  to  measnre  it,  but  famishes  a 
means  of  determinitig  astronomical  positions 
-without  obsenratioa  of  the  heaveDS.  f  oooaolt 
ms  rewarded  far  bis  kbors  hy  an  apfiolDtment 
loan  Important  post  in  tho  imperial  observatory 
•t  Paris,  and  biiioe  1845  ho  has  been  engaged 
in  furnishing  weekly  ioieatlBo  papem  to  tbe 
JotunaldadibaU. 
FOCTOHl^  JoBKWT,  Napoleon's  minister  of 

Solioe,  born  at  Iji  MnrtiniiTc,  neor  Nantes, 
[ay  29,  1783,  died  in  Trieste,  Dec  25,  1820. 
A  delicate  constitution  nniittcd  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  who  was  a  ship  owner  and 
sea  captni  n .  ITo  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  tlio 
Oratoin.  Init  ilid  not  take  holy  orders.  Ho  offi- 
ciated as  professor  of  philosophy  in  Arras  and 
other  towns,  and  in  1788  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  college  of  Nnnte-^.  He  married  about  that 
time,  became  an  ndvucuto,  founded  a  republican 
a.ssoriatiun  in  Xantes,  wjus  chosen  in  1792  mem- 
ber of  the  national  convention^oted  for  the 
kmnediate  eseeotion  of  Loab  Xvl.,  and  In  1798 

proreedcd  tO  Lyons  with  Collot  d'Herbois, 
charged  with  tbe  execution  of  the  deoree  isjiued 
by  the  convention  against  that  city.  During 
the  eonrse  of  6  months  several  thooaend  ner* 
tons  were  pnt  to  death  at  Lyons,  and  more  tnan 
double  the  nuinhcr  wore  driven  into  exile.  Hy 
means  of  a  telescope  Fotirhe  was  an  eye-witness 
of  some  of  those  butcheries  from  a  distance.  One 
of  them  took  place  under  the  window  of  a  hotel, 
where  with  90  Jacobins  and  20  courtesans  he  was 
engird  at  dinner,  and  tho  party  rose  fmm  the 
table  to  enjoy  tlie  bloody  spectacle.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  ho  was  i  lected  president  of  tbe 
Jacobin  club  (June  4, 1 7!t4).  Ilis  influence  and 
opposition  gave  umbrapc  to  Robespierre,  who 
cause<I  him  to  be  expi  lled  from  the  club ;  but 
he  rejoined  it  after  the  execution  of  Bobeepierre 
(Jnly  98, 1704),  npon  whom  he  now  endeavored 
to  tlirow  all  the  odium  of  liis  violent  proceedings 
at  Lyons.  But  ho  was  denounced  as  a  terror- 
ist, driven  from  the  convention  (Aug.  9,  1795), 
and  placed  onder  arreet,  but  reatored  to  liberty 


by  the  amnesty  of  Oct.  2fi,  1 700.  He  afterward 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Barraa^ 
the  president  of  the  directory,  by  betraying  to 
him  the  movements  of  Babetit".  Tbe  latter  waa 
gnillotincd  in  17U7,  and  Fouche  was  rewarded 
with  n  largo  interest  in  tho  outfit  of  the  army, 
and  in  Sept.  1798,  by  being  made  ambassador 
to  tbe  Oiad{ilna  rsfrablio.  Inthe  be^^nningof 
1799  he  waa  lent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Hol- 
land, but  was  soon  called  tu  Paris  to  enter  upon 
tlie  duties  of  minister  of  police  (July  31).  He 
adopted  rigoroos  meaanrea  against  political  agi- 
tators, wiwoot  diatinotlon  of  party,  co6{)eratod 
in  tho  eovp  d^etat  of  the  l^tli  Hruinnire  (Not. 
5, 1799),  and  strengthened  Boiiauarte's  position 
byhis  vigilance  in  detecting  royalist  and  Jacobin 
eonspiracif^ ;  but  the  first  consul,  who  distrusted 
tbe  mercenary  and  intriguing  disposition  of  his 
minister,  discanknl  him  a.-^  soon  as  the  ajipar- 
ent  return  of  tranquillity  rendered  it  practica- 
ble to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  ministry  of  police,  and  the  union  of 
tho  oflice  with  the  ministry  of  justice  under  tho 
charpe  of  a  superinr  judge,  was  the  pretext  for 
his  diamiasal  (Sept.  18U2>.  He  was  made  a  sen- 
ator, a  post  wMeh  yielded  htm  abont  118,000 
annnally,  and  Napoleon  rewarded  him  beside 
with  iialf  of  the  reserve  fund  in  the  treiisury  of 
the  police,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $500,000. 
In  1804^  when  Naooleon's  position  hecwne  more 
complicated,  FonoMwaaagain  employed.  Heop- 
poscd  the  exertitinn  of  the  duke  d'Engbien,  and 
told  JSapolcun  "  tiiat  it  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
that  it  waa  a  blunder a  saying  which  bos  since 
become  prorerbiaL  After  the  establishment  of 
the  empire,  be  was  formally  reinstalled  as  min- 
ister of  piilire  (July  10,  18(i4),  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration tranquillity  and  order  were  s4;oured 
at  home,  while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  fighting 
his  battles  abroad.  In  1809  be  received  the  title 
of  duke  of  Otranto.  with  a  large  pension  from 
the  revenues  of  the  kinplom  of  Najdes.  In  the 
same  year,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
English  on  the  Mand  of  Walcheren,  while  Critet 
the  mini-ter  of  the  interior  was  sick,  Fouch6 
mana^e<l  his  department  along  with  his  own, 
and  caused  the  whole  national  guard  of  France 
to  be  put  in  motion.  In  hia  letters  to  the  pre- 
fects he  referred  to  tbe  absence  of  the  emperor, 
and  railed  upon  France  to  sliow  to  Europe  that 
although  the  genius  of  Napoleon  imparted  glory 
to  France,  his  presence  was  not  required  to  pro- 
tect the  country.  The  last  expression  gave  of- 
fSance  to  Napoleon,  although  be  approred  of  Ua 
measures  in  themselves.  I  n  tho  following  year, 
Napoleon  having  opened  secret  negotiations 
with  the  court  of  St.  James,  Fouch6,  in  i^nio- 
rance  of  this  fact,  and  without  oonsnlting  the 
emperor,  despatched  the  speculator  Ouvrard  to 
Ixmdon  with  t!ie  same  oliject ;  ujion  wliich  the 
SngU«h  government  put  an  eiul  to  all  negotia- 
tlona,  and  Fouch6  was  jHamlssed  {June  ft,  1910). 
Savary  became  his  successor,  and  the  governor' 
shin  of  Rome  was  a3signe<l  to  Fouch6,  as  a  sort 
of  honorable  exile.  Hut  thou<rh  la  did  not  go 
to  Bome^  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Fruuce,  on 
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his  refVisinp  to  exirrenfler  certain  axitnprripli  let- 
ters of  Napok'uu  oud  oUnsr  iiupurtant  docu- 
ments, and  wtis  only  permitted  to  come  back  on 
Mndition  of  giving  them  up.  la  1818,  Ka|>oIe- 
on  was  9gt&a  obliged  to  endare  bis  in^mpenBable 
fcrvices,  and  employtd  Inin  poveniur  of 
Illyria  and  in  otLer  capaeiti«^.  Bui  iio  was 
among  tho  fir8t  to  ibreseo  tlio  approaching  end 
of  Napoleon's  power,  and  having  hean  sent  to 
liome  be  governed  bis  coiiduct  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fali  of  his  master,  and  conduued 
a  treaty  with  Hurat  rejecting  tbe  evacuation 
of  the  fortresses  nnder  tbe  condition  that  the 
pun  i  I  Ji-  ^liould  not  servo  against  (ho  allies  for  a 
year,  in  J  an.  1 614  be  wrote  to  the  emperor  from 
Bomei,  reeMmDenaiog  the  adoption  of  a  more 
conciliatory  polirj.  Retnming  to  France  in  the 
spring,  uiinotinrcil  at  Lyons  aiid  at  Avignon 
tne  approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  entered 
Paris  2  days  before  the  coant  d'Artois.  On  April 
23  bo  wrote  again  to  Napoleon,  urging  him  to 
leavo  Elba  for  iho  United  States.  At  tlic  same 
time  be  put  bimseif  in  communloation  with  the 
Bonrbonk.  They  suspected  him,  however,  and 
on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  issued  an  order 
for  bia  arrest;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
e^M,  and  became  for  the  3d  time  Napoleon's 
minister  of  police,  wliile  he  waf  at  the  xame  time 
Tftlleynuurs  corrosponilent,  the  tool  of  tlie  court 
of  emigrex  ul  Ghent,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
liberal  deputiea  in  the  chamber.  After  Uio  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  sent  Ibr  Dnpont  de  FEnro,  Lafay- 
ette, and  others,  and  made  use  of  their  republican 
faeliugs  to  precipitate  tbe  overthrow  of  the  em- 
peror; ana  after  his  master*8  final  abdieation  he 
Decame  the  leeder  of  the  provisional  povemment 
(June  23,  1816).  ITe  was  appointed  fur  tho  4tU 
time  minister  of  police  by  Ixtuis  XVIII.  (July 
6),  bat|  pbioed  between  the  opposition  of  the  ex- 
treme repnbliMUU  and  the  extreme  royalists, 
bis  position  became  i::t  rable.  lie  i)rejientod 
to  tne  king  2  reports  ou  tho  disturbed  state 
of  France,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
which  are  the  best  of  his  political  writings.  He 
resigned  the  miuislry  Sept.  19,  1815,  and  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Dresden,  but  was  de- 
prived of  that  oflioe  by  the  law  of  Jan.  16, 1816, 
which  aflbeted  all  who  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louirt  XVL  From  Dresden  ho  removed  to 
Prague,  whi  re  ho  spent  about  2  years ;  and  hav- 
ing become  in  1818  a  naturalized  subject  of 
Austria,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Lintz,  and 
for  tlio  rest  of  his  lite  in  Trii-ste.  In  1815,  2 
years  after  tbe  deatli  of  his  first  wife,  he  mar- 
ried Iflle.  de  Castellane,  whose  family  was  one 
of  the  mortinfinential  in  Aix ;  so  great  was  the 
charm  of  liis  intellect  and  oonvorsalion,  tliat  ho 
gained  her  affections  notwithstanding  bis  ad- 
vanced age.  She  died  in  1850.  Hisfortuwwae 
immense,  and  he  li  ft  to  his  children  nearly  $3,- 
000.000.  llis  domain  of  Ferri^res  et  Pontcarr^, 
which  now  belongs  to  tbe  Rothschilds,  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  France.  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  aaid  in  St.  Helena:  **Fouch6  is  a  mis- 
creant of  all  colors,  a  jtriest,  a  terrorist,  and  one 
who  took  an  aotive  port  in  many  bloodjr  aoenea 


of  the  revolution.  Ho  is  a  man  who  can  woTTTi 
all  your  sc-crcts  out  of  you  with  an  air  uf  calm- 
ness and  unooncern.  Ho  in  very  rich,  but  his 
xiohee  have  hem  hwUy  aooaired.  lie  nenrer 
wai  mj  confidant.  Nev«>  did  he  approach  no 
without  hcndinp  to  the  pronnd ;  but  I  never 
bad  esteem  for  bim.  I  employed  him  luerely 
asaniaaknonnMiit."  Bourrienne  Kiys ;  -  FoucM 
never  regarded  a  benefit  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  means  of  injuring  bis  benefactor.**  Tbo 
Memoires  de  Fotiehe,  published  by  Alpbonse  de 
Beauchamp  in  ISM^  nave  been  deckired  apoo- 
ryphal  by  the  courts  in  Pirn,  at  the  nit  of 
tlie  heirs  of  Foucli6.  But  it  is  known  thati 
Fouch6  left  memoirs  in  manusaript,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  aome  of  them  were  used  hf  IL 

do  Hfaurhamp. 

rOULD,  Acuiixs,  a  French  statesman,  bom 
of  Jewish  parents  in  Paris,  Oct  31, 1800.  At 
an  early  age  be  entered  tbe  counting  boose  of 
bis  father,  who  died  in  1855,  and  who  wm  the 
head  of  the  still  existing  bankinjr  firm  of  B.  L. 
Fould  and  Foold  Oppenbeim.  in  1842  be  was 
elected  to  the  ehamb^  of  deputies,  and  in  IMS 
to  tlif"  cf)ii«tif  lent  assembly.  Havinjr  repeatedly 
piven  oviiieuce  of  hi*  iinanciol  abiliiy  aud  po- 
litical dexterity,  and  above  all  of  his  loyalty  to 
lx)uis  Napoleon,  be  became  bis  confidant  and  pri- 
vate banker,  and  in  1849  his  minister  of  finance. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry,  Jan.  25,  18.j2,  on 
occasion  of  tbe  oonfiacatioa  of  tbe  property  of 
tbe  Orieans  fttmily,  to  which  lie  was  oppoaed.- 
lie  was  made  a  senator,  and  afterward  mitiistor 
of  state  (July  30),  and  rainbter  of  Uio  imperial 
household  (Deo.  14,  1852). 

FOULIS.  RfiBEirr,  a  Scotch  printer,  T>orn  in 
Glasgow,  April  20,  1707,  died  in  Jidinburjib  in 
1776.  He  was  a  barber's  apprentice,  but  fedUog 
nnder  tbe  notice  of  Dr.  Uatoneson,  processor  ef 
moral  philosophy  at  Olasoow  mvwmity,  wia 
encouraged  to  i)erfect  his  education  and  ln'come 
a  printer  and  bookseller.  In  oumpany  with  hb 
brother  Andrew  (bom  Nov.  23, 1712,  die»l  >opL 
18,  1775)  !.f  m;;de  journeys  to  England  and^e 
continent  during  the  summeni  in  connecitktn 
with  his  new  business,  and  employe<J  his  mn- 
ters  in  teaching.  In  1739  be  was  enaUiad  to 
open  a  shop  in  Gh»gow,  and  in  the  Jbllowiif 
year  to  commence  publishing.  In  1743  he  was 
appointed  printer  to  the  univeraitv.  and  after* 
wani  took  Andrew  Into  portosnhipw  TMr 
editions  were  remarknl  lc  for  correctne«i>  and 
elegance,  those  of  the  Ctreek  and  Latin  cLi««i<s 
ranking  with  tho  best  of  tbe  famous  Aldioe 
series.  Tbe  Foulis  edition  of  Demetrius  Pba- 
lereus  De  Elceutione  (1743)  is  thought  to  be 
tho  first  Grc«k  work  published  in  til.isgow. 
Among  the  most  valuable  productions  of  thii 
presBWwe:  Hoiaoe  (ISmo.,  1744X  the  sheets  ef 
which  were  hungup  in  tho  univi-rsity  wiih  the 
offer  of  a  reward  for  the  dlsoovery  ft"  any  error 
in  them;  Homer  (4  vols,  fol.,  1766-  S):  ThOr 
cydides,  in  Greek  and  I>atiii  (8  vols.  ISitUX, 
1759);  Herodotus,  in  Greek  and  Ijilin  (9  vol*. 
12mo.,  1761);  Xenophon,  in  Greek  and  Intin 
(12  vok.  l^mAf  176^7}  t  (iinqrts  poem% 
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X^ppe^s  worl":?!,  tc.  The  two  brothers  acqnircd 
In  t!me  ample  fortune,  which  they  lo^^t  by 
an  iinfiiK  i  -sfi  1  attempt  to  establish  at  Glasgow 
as  Academy  of  painting  and  aoolptara  for  the 
toatnOtlOD  of  vonng  tnOTt 

FOUNDATION,  a  term  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  a  bailding  which  serves  as  a  basis  on 
wfaioh  to  erect  tbesnperstmctnre.  Foundations 
may  be  divided  into  two  claasee,  natural  and 
artificial.  The  flrst  elass  may  b«  n^in  divided 
Into  fbuTidations  on  dry  ground  anl  f<  nndations 
under  water.  Under  the  first  of  these  subdivi- 
sknis  several  eana  nay  be  considered,  depending 
upon  the  charaeter  and  position  of  the  bearing 
Btratnm  ;  if  this  l>o  of  solid  roclc  or  indnrated 
gravel,  no  further  precaution  will  bo  required 
tJian  to  level  the  foundation  pit,  that  the  ma 
wmry  may  atart  from  a  honsontal  bed ;  any 
Irregnlarities  whiHi  in iy  occur  should  be  filled 
■with  concrete  rather  than  with  masonry,  as  the 
compression  of  the  mortar  joints  will  inevitably 
ouiaairregQlar  aettlemeot,  nnleas  cement  ia  em-> 
])l<7ed,  and  the  mortar  jolnta  kept  as  doee  as 
possible.  GrflTel  fonns  one  of  the  best  of  soils 
on  which  to  bnihl,  beinp  nearly  incompressible, 
easily  levelled,  and  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  Sand,  too,  is  almoet  hioom- 
pressible,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept  fhrai 
escaning,  can  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Solia  rock  is  not  desirable  in  practice,  owing  to 
the  labor  and  expense  of  levelling  it,  and  the 
cliffirnlty  usually  experienced  in  largo  works  of 
forming  the  bed  entirely  of  this  material,  and  of 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  irregular  settlement. 
A  atriking  Ulustration  of  the  latter  ditiicalty 
eeoomed  in  hmilding  the  piers  of  a  large  aqne- 
duct,  as  mentioned  by  Hughes  in  his  "Papers 
on  the  Foundations  of  liridges;"  10  of  these 
piers  were  founded  on  gravel,  and  the  masonry 
appeared  witbont  a  fiaw  when  cairied  np  to  the 
height  of  00  feet;  the  11th,  bowever,  was 
ftmnded  partly  on  gravel  and  partly  on  very 
hard  rock,  and  after  l}elng  carried  up  to  abont 
80  feet  was  fissured  throughout  its  entire 
height,  owing  to  the  gravel  yielding  slightly, 
while  the  rock  was  inooropre««ible.  As  in- 
stances of  the  expense  of  pr-.  ;  ruing  a  levd 
bed  in  hard  rock,  we  may  mention  the  Eddy- 
stone,  Bell  Roek,  Skerryvore,  and  Minot's 
Ix;dge  lighthouses.  For  foundations  under 
water,  it  is  often  sufficient,  and  generally  fea- 
sible except  in  the  case  of  a  rock  bottom,  to 
bring  up  a  number  of  isolated  supports  or  piles. 
In  ixhvr  Instaneea,  however,  a  solid  ftmnmitiaa 
is  required,  nnd  this  can  bo  laid  on  the  ground 
unless  there  is  liability  to  bcowt,  or  tlie  firm 
ground  underlies  a  soft  stratum  which  must  be 
TSBKived;  in  either  of  the  latter  instances^  the 
mter  unst  be  temprarily  ezdnded  from  the 
site  of  the  foundation.— .\rtlflcial  foundations 
idso  be  divided  into  ordinary  foundations 
fimndaftofis  under  water.  Of  the  first  kind 
"we  have  two  general  cases:  1,  when  the  ground 
is  soft  but  not  fluid ;  and  2,  when  it  is  of  a  semi- 
fluid nature.  Soft  ground  may  either  be  consol- 
idiued  by  driving  piles  into  it  nntil  it  becomes 


so  compressed  as  to  prevent  the  piles  from 
sinking  by  the  lateral  friction  prodnced;  or  a 
platfi)rm  of  fascines,  timber,  or  concrete  may  be 
interposed  between  the  sorfaoe  of  the  ground 
and  the  superstraeture,  tiraa  distribntJoK  the 
weight  of  the  latter  over  a  largo  extmt  of  bear- 
ing surface.  Artificial  foundations  under  water 
form  the  most  difficult  class  with  which  the 
•ngineer  has  to  contend.  If  the  ground  be  of 
tolerable  firmness,  it  may  be  enclosed  with  a 
dam  ;  but  there  is  always  danger  of  the  bottom 
being  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
weighting  the  gronna  with  planking  and  stones 
is  generally  resorted  to  as  n  preventive  measure. 
If  the  ground  is  semi-fluid,  the  construction  of 
a  coffer  dam  is  impossible,  and  the  U'-t  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  sink  the  work  in  large  cais- 
sons, the  bottom  having  been  fifst  covered  with 
a  bed  work,  weighted  nnd  sunk  with 

fitoncfj  or  ijrickwork.  This  nietho<l  is  much  used 
by  the  Dutch  in  their  hydraulic  works,  and  the 
£uoine  Iieds  are  often  o^  lance  dimensions  and 
several  feet  in  thickness.  The  bandies  of  fits* 
clnes  cross  e.ich  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
securely  bound  with  tarred  rope  nnd  strength- 
ened with  poles  and  wicker  bands;  after  being 
weighted  with  gravel  and  broken  stoi!b,  they 
are  sunk  when  required  by  means  of  guide  ropes, 
and  afterward  secured  by  long  stakes  and  piles 
driven  through  them.  (See  Breakwater,  Cox- 
CRKTE,  Dam  (Coffer),  and  Pile). 

FOUNDERY,  n  •'ir-nr^c  'vitl,  tlie  requisite 
convcnienceHfor  nieltm^r  uuJ  inouldiag  cast  iron 
or  other  metal  vi\K)n  a  larpe  scale.  The  special 
apparatoa  and  operations  belonging  to  them  are 
mseribed  in  the  article  Oasvuio  ;  to  which  a  flaw 
further  Ir'ails  of  interest  may  here  be  added. 
Foundcnes  are  often  conveniently  ]>laced  near 
the  blast  fhmaces  in  which  iron  ores  arc  smelted ; 
and  tnm  the  piodncta  of  pig  iron  ihmiahed  by 
these  the  parttenlar  qnalltfes  areseleoted  Ibr  the 
second  fusion,  which  is  the  s[ieeial  object  of  the 
fonndcry.  But  the  business  is  commonly  Tirac- 
tised  to  better  advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  largo 
iron  markets,  and  in  towns  and  cities  wlierc  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  castings  of  every  vari- 
ety of  form.  To  ihe<o  places  pig  iron  is  brought 
from  different  sources  and  of  all  varieties,  af* 
fording  to  the  founder  convenience  of  obtaining 
suitable  mixtures  for  the  kind  of  casting  re- 
quire«l.  His  supplies  of  fuel  are  also  delivered 
witli  the  greatest  convenience  and  certainty, 
and  his  business  is  thus  simplified  and  concen- 
trated to  the  operations  of  the  fimndery  itseld 
Pome  of  the  most  extensive  founderies  in  the 
United  States  are  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves,  hollow  ware,  and  other  east- 
ings, in  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  the  former 
dty  nearly  200,000  stoves  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  manufacture  of  wheels  for  railroad 
cars  is  an  especial  branch  of  fuundery  i>pera- 
tions,  demanding  the  liiglie<t  skill  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  founder.  This  also  is  largely  con- 
ducted at  the  cities  named,  na  well  as  at  many 
other  places  in  tlie  Tnited  St  ite<.  Upon  Euro- 
pean roads  wrought  iron  wheels  alone  are  con- 
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rfdend  Mft,  and  are  In  general  hm;  and  it  b 

only  liy  tlic  Bkill  and  ingenuity  dircctoil  to  this 
bruueh  ia  the  fotinderjes  of  the  Unit«?d  States, 
that  coi^t  iron  wlieels  are  brought  to  a  degree 
of  Btr«offth  to  admit  of  their  being  used  with 
aafotj.  These  Wheels  eieentiolly  require  the 
oppiisite  (jti:ilitK'.'4  of  ll);litiK'ss  and  stroii;;tli  ; 
and  to  give  the  highest  possible  degree  of  each 
with  tlra  greatest  hardness  of  periphery  to  re- 
sist wear  na^  proved  one  of  the  nicest  problems 
for  the  founuer  to  solve.  Distributing  the 
metal  uni  finally  in  order  to  secure  Ii;;litnfss 
with  sulhcient  strength  involved  danger  of  frac- 
ture by  unequal  shrinkage  in  cwling.  This  re- 
quired especial  provision,  wliioli  was  rluLfly 
met  by  a  «uitBt>k>  mixture  of  diffcrcut  (inulitic.'j 
of  pig  iron.  So  nice  an  operation  is  it  to  ob- 
tain the  different  degrees  of  strengUi  required 
in  different  parts,  that  at  some  <^ttie  works  as 
many  ti'^  8  to  12  varieties  of  the  best  American 
charfoal-miidu  iron  are  used  in  t-ach  wheel,  and 
the  selections  are  made  with  tlie  utmost  care. 
With  each  heating,  tests  of  the  streugth  are 
made,  and  remedies  applied  to  eorreot  any  do- 
ft,'(  ts.  The  pt  riphery  of  the  wheel  rcipiires  a 
quality  of  iron  susceptible  of  acquiring  tlio 
liighcsif  degree  of  hardness  by  the  proces^»  of 
chilling,  and  yet  retaining  great  strength.  Be- 
tween the  periphery  and  the  hub  the  best 
iiiotliud  of  .>ieraring  the  greatest  streu^tli  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  metal  is  found  to  eonsist 
ta  making  the  web  don  bio  and  of  on  undulating 
or  enrroirated  form.  Tlio  wheel  is  tlius  hollow, 
and  is  pruviJud  with  holes  fur  the  e>c'ape  of  the 
air  within,  which  would  otlierwise  ex|)and  l»y 
the  warmth  derived  from  friction  and  burst  the 
wheel.  The  mpacity  of  some  of  the  Ibanderiea 
enga^'ed  5n  this  work  h  very  large,  a  sitt^rle  es- 
tabli-hiiK  iit  averiiffing  the  melting  of  over  40 
tons  of  iron  daily,  ana  prodnoing  over  140  car 
wheels.  Other  Ibandei7  operatioiia  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  arttetes  Bau.  and  OAinroH. 

FOrN^DUXG  nOSPITAL,  a  public  institu- 
tion for  the  reception  and  support  of  deserted 
d^diwi.  Tb»  nnwUlingness  or  inability  of 
some  parents,  especially  of  those  of  illegitimate 
children,  to  take  care  of  their  offspring,  has  led 
to  the  estalilislinient  of  eneh  institutions  in 
many  porta  of  tlte  world.  The  nations  of  anii- 
*qnit7  were  notorious  for  their  ^Ksregard  of  all 
promptinfTs  of  hniiianlly  in  the  treatment  of 
iuundliaya.  Infanticide  w.as  punished  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  tlie  guilty  parent  was 
obliged  to  pass  8  whole  dajrs  and  nights  in  the 
embrace  of  the  corpse  of  the  deoeoed  child, 
which  was  fastened  to  his  neck.  Bnt  in  Athens 
and  Rome  infiuiticide  was  largely  practi.sed  un- 
checked by  law,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  in  Kome  the  Jaw  commanded  that 
deformed  children  should  be  pnt  to  death. 
Of  the  two  crimes  of  inf  i-i'i:  ide  and  de- 
sertion, the  latter  was  in  luo^st  instances  pre- 
ferred as  the  les«  atrocious.  It  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  all  the  states  of  Greece  except 
Thebesj  where  both  ohUd  mnrder  and  the  expo- 
•nra  of  duldnn  ware  Jbrbiddan.  At, Athena 


ohildren  were  eommonly  exposed  Hi  Ae  H^n^ 

naslum,  called  cynoMrr/ejt.  and  in  Rome  at  the 
eolunma  lacluriUy  a  pillar  which  stood  in  one 
of  the  public  market  places.  The  reception 
and  education  of  foundlings  was  enconriK^ed 
the  rtate  bj  assigning  them  as  ]>ropc>rty  to 
tlios»>  who  took  them  under  their  protection, 
while  those  unprotected  by  private  individuals 
were  to  Im  edncated  at  the  public  expense.  1% 
appears  that  Atliens  and  Rome  had  at  an  early 
period  public  institutions  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  appellation  of  jif)t<poTpo<fninv  is  believed  to 
have  hod  reference  to  that  in  theryMowirsr««rof 
the  former  city,  while  Rome  is  supposed  to  have 
po<;se5<ed  an  fstaldishntent  of  the  Kamo  kind  at 
the  adumnu  laclariu.  But  mo^l  foundlings  wero 
left  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  found  tlienj. 
Snetonin%  in  his  treatise  De  IUmtriby»  Gram>- 
matiei»y  refors  to  Gnipho  tiie  rlietorioiaa  and 
Melissns  the  grammarian  and  romic  poet  as 
foundliug<i  who  wero  taken  op  by  benevolent 
persons,  and  who  achieved  distinction.  But 
generally  foundlings  were  educated  and  treated 
as  slaveH,  given  in  pawn,  sold,  and  fre(|uently 
mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  benevolent.  This  practice  was 
even  excused  by  flenaea,  npon  the  groand  that 
the  children  were  slaves.  The  exposure  of 
children  became  so  common,  that  the  classic  hi»> 
torians  speak  with  admiration  of  the  nations  who 
abstained  front  its  practice.  8tralK>  praises  the 
Egyptians  for  their  humane  laws,  and  vEliaatha 
Thebans  for  their  restrictive  regulations  on 
the  subject ;  while  Tacitus  mentions  oa  a  cir- 
cumstance deviating  from  the  practice  of  the 
Bomansi  that  the  old  Germans  and  the  Jewa 
oonsMerad  fnlhnlicide  as  a  crime.  Endeavon 
to  restrain  the  cruel  prnetiro  of  exposing  chil- 
dren are  said  to  have  l>e«n  made  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome;  Romulas  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  murder  of  aooa  and  of  first  bom 
daughters.  Bnt  as  the  popnlatloii  increased 
anl  t' 1  piitilic  morals  declined,  those  who 
had  juore  children  than  tliey  wished  for  ex- 
posed some  of  them.  Ornaments  and  trinl^ 
ets,  more  or  less  costly  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parents,  were  deposited  in  many 
instances  with  tiie  children,  partly  with  a  view 
of  enticing  people  to  take  care  of  them,  and  part- 
ly for  the  parpoee  of  facilitating  the  identification 
if  nt  nny  future  period  the  parents  sliould  he  in- 
clined to  recover  the  children,  (iibbon  says: 
"The  exposition  of  children  was  the  ju  evailing 
and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity;  it  was  sometimes 
preseribed,  often  permitted,  almost  alwayH  prao> 
tiwd  with  impunity  hy  the  nations  who  never 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power ; 
and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  ap|)eal  to  tha  bo* 
man  heart,  repicaent  with  indifference  a  popip 
lar  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motivea 
of  economy  and  rf.TTip.':<Mon.  If  the  father 
could  subdue  his  own  ieeimp^,  he  might  escape, 
though  not  the  eenanro.  at  least  tiie  duMtise- 
mcnt  of  the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  waa 
stained  with  the  blood  of  infanta,  till  such  mOT* 
den  were  indnded  bj  Yalantinlan  and  hia  odr 
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leagues  in  the  letter  and  spirit  oi  the  Cemeliaa 
law.  The  leeMHU  of  jurieprudenoe  had  bean 

in^iifficiont  to  erodir ate  this  inhtmian  practiee, 
till  their  gentle  influence  wm  fortifled  hy  the 
terrors  of  capital  punishment.*'  The  first  C  liris- 
tian  emperors  did  not  veDture  to  pa&islt  the 
ezporare  of  difldfvn,  Init  Oonstantine  inflicted 
tlic  pains  of  parricide  upon  fatlu-is  puilty  of 
taking;  lilV)  of  tlioir  cliildrcu,  aiui  calltfl  ex- 
p<>j<iiri'  also  a  kind  of  mnrdor.  He  issiuHl  orders 
to  deter  parents  fiwn  it^  bjr  depriving  thent  of 
aU  hope  of  hef  ng  able  to  raoover  the  children 

even  it'  r!n'v  '^luniTd  pay  tlio  oxpt-nsi's  inctirr.  u  ^  y 
thoso  wlio  ]iad  luaintaincd them.  He  alsod«;creed 
that  parents  who  wore  toopoortoadnaataflidr 
children  should  receive  pecuniary  a.ssistance, 
bat  the  practice  of  exposure  was  nevertheless 
continued  for  a  long  time  after.  Lnr  tantius,  a 
Christian  father,  who  between  312  and  318 
became  tutor  to  Orispns,  eon  of  Oonstantine, 

tI'"<'^ri!H»<  tin' exposure  of  cliildri'n  n  ^rill  prc- 
vaiiiug  rt-ninant  of  barbarism;  ami  .iiilius  Ma- 
temas  Firmicus,  a  writer  wbo  lived  under  the 
nignof  Gonstantine,  gave  particular  instmctions 
fut  easthig  the  nativitj  of  fbnndlfaiga.  The  ex- 
p<-)snro  of  cliildrcn  was  not  completely  proliih- 
iUhI  till  the  time  of  Yalentinian,  Valens,  tuid 
Gration,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 
The  emperor  Jnstlnian  passed  a  lav  in  529 
which  declared  Ibnndltngs  to  he  ftw,  and  for> 
baile  tliose  by  whom  they  were  received  and 
educated  to  treat  tiiem  and  detain  them  as 
slaves.  The  public  institntions  which  existed 
for  the  reception  of  foundlings  in  Rome  in  the 
6th  century  are  called  by  Justinian  hrephotrO' 
fh'uk,  in  imitation  oftlie  (Jreek  ir  m  h .  ions,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  their  rugulatiuu  and  or- 
ganization. Establishments  for  foundlings  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  Cth,  7th.  or  8th  rtMi 
tury,  at  Treves  in  (ieriiiany,  and  in  tlie  7tli 
century  in  Anjou  in  France.  The  cai)itulario» 
of  Charlemagne  refer  to  foundling  hospitab  as 
diatinet  institutions.  In  Milan  an  institution 
was  founded  alimit  1^1  by  an  arch -priest  nonied 
Datheus  in  order  to  prevcat  infanticide.  Of 
the  prevalence  of  this  crime  bo  gives  a  very 
pathetio  aocoont  in  the  letter  of  foandatio% 
which  has  been  pnhllshed  by  Vnratoii.  Tha 
mothers  of  children  (mostly  illep;iti mate)  carried 
to  this  e4>tablisliinent  strewed  salt  between  the 
swaddling  clothes,  to  denote  that  the  infant 
had  not  been  baptized.  The  foundlings  {iao- 
tad)  were  suckled  by  hired  nurses,  supplied 

V,  hh  the  nece>s;i;  ii  s  i  f  life,  taught  some  handi- 
craft, and  at  li»e  age  of  7  they  were  discharged 
aafrea-born.  This  latter  regulation  was  prob- 
ably made  by  Dathens,  to  guard  against  the 
custom  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Franks, 
nnd  also  in  other  countries,  aecordin^;  to  wliich 
tlie  foundlings  became  the  propertr  of  those 
hj  whooi  they  had  been  received  and  educated, 
nnless  they  were  demanded  bacic  by  tlu  ir  pa- 
rents witltiu  10  days.  In  luTO  Oliver  de  la 
Tran  founded  at  ^^l)ntpel!ier  a  charitable  order, 
theimembeni  of  which  called  themselves  hotpi- 
UUarii  mneti  tpiri^  and  devoted  tbomelTfla 


to  the  assistance  of  the  poori  and  of  found- 
lings and  orphans.  A  separata  foundling  hos- 
pital, under  the  name  of  hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  founded  in  tlie  city  in  1180  by  a 
zealous  member  of  that  order,  the  count  Guy 
of  Muntpellier^  which  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1198.  Dnnng  the  18th  century 
foundling;  hospiuds  v,  -  rr  estuldished  at  Rome, 
and  at  Kimbcck  (now  i>elonging  to  Hanover). 
TIio  magnificent  foundling  hospital  at  Florencai 
called  at  present  sotdait  degli  imaounti^  waa 
founded  In  1816 ;  nndred  Institntions  were  es- 
tablished in  Nnremborgin  IHf?!,  in  Paris  in  1362, 
and  in  Venice  in  IdbO. — The  grt^at  hoi^pital  of 
Santo  Spirito  in  Rome,  on  the  ri^ht  bonk  of 
the  Tiber,  near  St.  Peter's,  contams  a  found- 
ling hospital  capable  of  accomniodatiii;;  up- 
ward of  3,000  eiiildren.  The  mnnlur  annu- 
ally received  is  about  800;  the  mortality  is 
about  57  per  oent  in  the  hospital,  bat  many  of 
tlie  children  are  sent  out  to  the  oountrj-  to  be 
nursed,  among  whom  it  is  said  to  be  still  creator. 
There  are  several  otiier  foundling  hospitals  in 
Borne;  tha  total  number  of  foundlings  is  esti- 
mated at  npwird  of  8,000  annually,  the  facili- 
ties fr»r  admission  being  so  prcat  tlmt  rhildrcn 
are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  Stales 
and  from  the  neighboring  Neapolitan  provinces. 
Its  revenue  is  about  $50,000  per  annum.  At 
Naples,  foundlings  are  chiefly  accommodated 
at  tlie  hospital  diUa  Aumtmiata,  There  arc 
in  Naples  annually  about  2,000  foundlings,  out 
of  15,000  births,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
about  400,000.  Naples  has  the  reputation  of 
devoting  more  care  to  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  foundlin).'s  than  any  other  city  of  Italy. 
The  number  ol"  foundlingt;  in  Tuseany  is  about 
12,000  ont  of  a  population  of  about  i.son.OoO. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  foundling's  in 
Itnly  are  sui)posed  to  be  legitimate  children, 
;il  a  1  loued  by  their  parents  on  account  of  pov- 
erty. About  one  in  16  of  the  children  is 
daimcd  by  the  parents;  the  majority  are  cared 
for  diirinj;  infancy  and  childhood,  either  in  the 
huapitals  or  aniong  the  nel;;h lairing  peasantry, 
who  supply  them  with  b<iard  at  a  small  remu- 
neration. When  of  sufficient  age  they  are  die- 
mined  to  support  themselvea,  but  in  many  of 
the  hospitals  they  have  some  claim  in  after  life 
on  occasions  of  distress  or  t*ieknef^.  Many 
ciblldren  carried  to  the  foundling  ho;<pital8  are 
accompanied  by  tokens.  In  the  hospital  dtgV 
innoeenti  at  Florence  a  piece  of  lead  imprinted 
with  a  number  is  bun;:  round  the  nock  of  ea<  h 
babe,  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  it  cannot  be  eo&ily 
removed.  By  these  means,  and  by  other  tokens, 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  information,  even  at  a  late 
period,  in  regard  to  each  chiM. — Tliere  are 
foundling  hospitals  in  Cadiz,  Barteloiia,  nnd 
Other  Spanish  cities,  and  several  in  Madrid. 
The  gins  brought  up  in  the  foundling  hospital 
at  Bareclona  were  formerly  le<l  in  procession 
when  of  marria^'eable  a;;e,  and  any  one  who 
took  a  fancy  to  one  of  them  might  indicate  his 
choice  bj  throwing  a  handkerchief  on  his  fa- 
Torite  girl  and  many  bar.  Tha  number  of 
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ftxindrmpis  Annnally  received  in  the  principal 
hospital  at  Ma<lrid  is  about  4,000.  The  ho»pital 
h  f\iwt\y  .served  by  sisters  of  charity.  The  in- 
fants are  intrii8t«d  to  niinea^  and  at  the  age  of 
7  they  are  tnmsferred  to  the  college  of  tiie  iW* 
amjHtrarlox  (fnr«iakcn),  wliore  they  receive  in- 
8ti-iu  tiiin.  Sonic  are  s>ent  to  an  asylum,  where 
they  are  drafted  ii>  learn  practical  hanaleraftB, 
and  this  asylum  is  in  a.  preat  Tnca<5nro  a  self- 
supportinjj  institution.  A  curious  law  exists  in 
Spain  by  which  every  foundling  is  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  nobili^,  it  being 
deemed  less  wrong  to  raise  100  nfeheians  to 
the  rank  of  noblemen,  than  to  (u-<rratle  ono 
nngle  nobleman  to  the  level  of  n  plt  bi'ian.  The 
total  number  of  foundliDg  ho54])ltnl9  in  Spain  is 
citiinnted  at  about  70,  and  the  foundlings  at 
(il»uat  13,000.  In  Portugal,  where  illegitimate 
births  arc  much  more  numerous  than  in  Spain, 
the  namber  oi  fboodlings  is  said  to  be  verjr 
gr^t  In  the  neighborhood  of  Onorto  eonntry 
women  may  he  met  conveying  bahies  to  the 
foundling  hospital  of  that  city,  4  or  6  together 
in  n  hasKet.  They  are  the  ill^timate  children 
of  peasant  girls,  who  are  forwarded  by  the 
autliorities  to  the  care  of  the  hospital.  The 
mnta  cam  dt  mUerieordia,  an  immen.^e  rluiri- 
table  cstublishment  of  Lisbon,  contains  a  found- 
ling hospital ;  and  there  is  another  hospital  at 
Belein,  near  Li.'^hon  (the  real  campla).  These 
two  hospitals  receive  together  over  3,000  ohil- 
dren  annnally,  who  era  brought  up  for  some 
trade  or  callinfr.  Almost  every  town  and  village 
of  Portugal  haa  an  establiiihinent  called  ca»a 
de  muericordm  which  takes  care  of  foundlings. 
— Among  the  first  hospitals  which  received  and 
educated  foundlings  in  France  was  the  ff<j(.el 
JJieu  of  Lyons  (1523).  Francis  I.  founded  a 
kindred  iostitutioD  in  1586.  A  few  years  after- 
ward K  beoame  eostomary  for  risten  of  eharltf 
to  place  fottncllings  fvt  the  entrance  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  to  enlist  the 
Byinp.ithieeof  the  public  by  exclaiming:  IbiUt 
hUn  d  respauvres  enfanU  trouris  (*'  Extend  your 
charity  to  these  poor  foundlings").  They  were 
aooommodatcd  in  an  asylani  called  la  eouehe 
(^lie  bed),  at  the  expense  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  law  and  of  the  olrareh.  The  metropolitan 
see,  tlto  monasteries,  and  cliiefly  fbo  hospital  of 
{he  TTnly  Ghost,  were  all  called  upon  to  contrib- 
i)t<>  toward  their  support.  The  dispensirtion 
of  this  charity  led  nowever  to  gmve  abu«5Cfl. 
The  women  hired  to  take  care  of  the  children 
traded  with  thenu  Some  were  sold  for  20  aoos 
each  to  sorcerers,  who  purchased  them  for  use 
!d  their  art ;  others  to  beggars,  who  paraded 
the  children  with  ft  view  of  semiring  the  alms 
of  the  benevolent.  The  asylum  was  transfeired 
to  another  place,  bvt  the  donations  were  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  institntion.  The  chil- 
dren increasea  in  numbers  at  a  fearful  rate. 
Lots  were  cast  to  decide  wliich  of  the  children 
should  have  the  benefit  of  education,  and  those 
who  drew  blanks  were  entirely  neglected. 
Many  children  lost  tlieir  licalth  or  died  from  the 
deteriorated  milk  of  sickly  nurses.  The  chil- 


dren admitted  into  those  osylmns  w«e  alnDib' 
all  illegitimate  or  of  unknown  parenti.  A. 

foundlinp  hospital  was  ustahlislied  in  15r»3  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Uriiop  of  Fasis,  and  managed  by  oa 
association  of  priest,-).    The  chiliirrn  were  well 
educated  there,  many  of  the  boys  lor  tht  j»rLt2i£- 
hood,  and  many  of  the  drls  were  married  and 
provided  with  dowries.  But  this  hospital  (which 
Wiis  suppressed  in  1070)  refused  to  receiyc  ille- 
gitimate children;  yet  tliey  were  the  principal 
Tictims  of  misery,  aiod  their  condition  was  audi 
as  we  have  aiiove  deeeribed  when  8t.  VlnMot 
d  e  T'aul  appeared.  H  e  1 1  o ;  1 1  o  <\  \y\  th  great  fervor 
and  eloquenoe  the  cau^  ot  the  pour  children,  col- 
leeted  rands,  and  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
women,  he  established  in  1640a  new  in>titntioa 
for  foundlings,  with  the  assistance  of  the  uiece 
of  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  De  Marillac,  of  >f  lie. 
Legns,  and  other  phiionthropio  lodieo,  and  with 
the  cooperation  oftheMngnid  the  ootirt.  Dnr. 
ing  the  life  of  Vincent  de  Paid  it  remuiuod  a 
private  institution,  under  the  zealous  care  of  a 
eoromittee  of  lo^ei.  In  1670  the  hospital  was 
converted  Into  n  public  institution  by  Loots 
XI  v.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  mo  de  Notjns 
Dame.   Hevenues  were  assigned  to  it  and  taxes 
raised  for  its  support,  and  the  first  president  and 
procureur-general  of  the  parliament  placed  at 
the  head  of  its  administration.  Snbset|Uently 
it  was  enlarged,  and  although  similar  iustita- 
tioos  were  Ibnnded  in  other  great  oitiea  of 
Franco,  nt  the  charge  of  the  feudal  lord?,  abont 
2,00u  foundlings  came  annually  from  the  prov- 
inces to  the  capiUl.   They  were  sent  in  such 
a  reckless  manner  in  crowded  and  ill-condition- 
ed wagons  that  9  or  10  children  frequently  died 
in  one  jonmey.    The  same  inconvenieino  aro^e 
in  I^roiUi  when  the  eq^ortation  of  foundling 
from  tiie  mml  difbriets  eweHed  tho  nnmber 
from  500  to  600  at  the  bepinning  to  1,500  to 
1,600  at  tho  end  of  the  16th  centnry.  Alter 
the  revolution  of  1789  the  repuldic  asaomei 
the  goardianship  of  fowndli':.:-     The  terroc^ 
ists  decreed  (July  4,  179'i)  th.;t  they  sliould  be 
called  enfanU  de  la  pntrie,  in  ooinjdliiieiu  to 
their  illegitimate  mothers.   In  1 79^  1 1,000,000 
flrancs  were  assigned  toward  theSr  support.  An 
imperial  decree  of  Jan.  19,  IRll.  orderi-<l  tlit? 
establishment  of  a  foundling  hoi«pital  in  each 
arrondiflsenient  of  IVance,  to  be  governed  bgr 
the  following  regulations.    The  cliiMn-n  are 
Bucklixl  and  weaued  in  the  hospitals,  and  kept 
there  until  the  age  of  6,  when  they  are  placed 
nnder  the  charge  of  peasants  and  artiaani^  who 
receive  a  stipend  for  their  board  and  tramia^ 
This  stipend  is  reduced  from  year  to  year  until 
the  children  reach  the  age  of  12,  when  the  able- 
bodied  hcys  are  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  tho 
minister  of  marine,  while  for  those  who  are 
invalids  some  Uihor  appropriate  to  their  eoodS- 
tion  la  providt^l  in  the  hospital.    They  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  tnoso  who  at  the  age 
of  12  ha\  e  not  been  taken  into  tho  public  eer* 
vice  are  innnediately  placed  under  apprentioe- 
ahip  by  the  odiuinistnition  of  the  hoaipital. 
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The  onnoAl  expenses  for  narshig  and  for  the  out- 
door  board  of  the  ohildren  beJov  the  age  of  19 
smannt  to  7,000,000  fhmes,  wliich  are  paid  bj 

the  (lejMirtmonts  to  which  the  children  belong. 
The  expenditnrn  for  clothing  is  from  1,500,000 
to  1,800,000  francs,  which  is  paid  by  the  respeo- 
tivi'  liusftitals.  The  number  t>r  foundlings  in 
France  wua,  in  1784,  40,000;  IS  11,  69,000; 
1819,  99,346;  1825,  117,305  ;  1S30,  118,07;5; 
1883,  130,699 ;  ISiS,  96,788 ;  1856,  120,000. 
TfaeM  iratiiben  fnelnae  only  ehildren  mIow  tlie 
ftprc  of  12.  After  12  the  ailininlstration  ceases 
to  keep  them  under  its  control,  but  the  found* 
lings  between  the  ages  of  12  and  SI  are  estima- 
ted ot  from  60,000  tn  70,000.  The  proportion 
of  foundling!)  to  the  {Wpalation  is  1  to  358,  and  to 
births  1  to  89.  The  annual  number  of  found- 
Bngs  and  deM«rted  children  is  from  25,000  to 
80,000 ;  are  illegitimate  and  jg  legitimate 
chiMri  ii.  The  annuul  number  claimed  by  aiul 
restored  to  their  parents  is  about  8,000.  or  about 
1  in  9.  The  averaga  life  of  the  foundlings  does 
not  exceed  4  years.  The  extent  of  the  tnor- 
tality  is  appalling;  it  is  52  i)er  reut.  during 
the  first  year,  and  78  per  cent,  from  tlie  first 
d^  to  the  12th  year  of  their  existence,  so 
tliat  only  22  out  of  100  foimdlings  who  are 
born  on  the  wirno  tlay  live  to  the  ago  of  12, 
wliile  in  the  community  at  large  50  out  of  100 
laaehtbaageofSl.  The  eonviota  and  nrisooera 
of  France  comprise  13  j>er  cent,  of  male  fonnd- 
lings,  and  \  of  tho  inmates  of  hou.^  of  prosti- 
tution are  feinalo  foundlings.  Previous  to  1811 
the  a<lniissit)n  of  children  wn**  i>ublic,  and  they 
were  dei>usited  iu  the  handd  of  vui  officer  of  the 
institution  ;  but  the  decree  passed  in  that  year 
imposed  oponeaeharroadissemont  theobligation 
to  establlMi  a  hospital  of  deposit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  children  who  are  deserted  after  their 
birth,  and  to  provide  it  with  a  turning  box  La 
which  the  mother  or  any  other  person  could  de- 
posit the  eliilcl  secretly.  In  accordance  with  that 
decree  206  hotipttals  were  establishud  provided 
irith  SDch  boxsa,  and  17  without  them.  Bat 
many  arrondlasements  removed  the  boxes  and 
the  hnspitals  of  deposit,  and  the  total  number 
of  ^i  rli  hospitals  in  the  whole  of  France  was  in 
1856  not  above  141,  of  which  only  66  were 
pravided  with  taming  boxes.  There  is  still  a 
hospital  of  deposit  for  each  department,  but 
in  38  departments  tfiev  are  unprovided  with 
taming  boxes.  Tin  i;  pression  of  tho  turning 
boTcs  proceeded  from  tlie  conviciion  that  the 
groit  increase  of  foundlings  since  1811  was  due 
to  their  use,  but  a  series  of  letters  by  M.  Ulysse 
ladet  appeared  in  the  OatgtU  dtt  tribumnta 
In  1859  in  fiiTor  of  thmr  restoration ;  and  there 
are  still  many  who  thinic  tliat,  hy  insuring  se- 
crecy in  depositing  children,  they  are  power- 
fld  preventives  of  inOuitioiclfli,  wnfle  their  op- 
ponents look  upon  them  as  nn  encouragement 
for  unnatural  parentis  to  discard  their  children, 
and  prefer  the  restraint  imposed  by  tlie  publicity 
connected  with  tlie  deposition  of  the  child  into 
the  hands  ot  an  <^toer.  The  atatistics  of  in&nti- 
ddsyliowavar,  are  xatbor  ftTOtiUe  to  the  inflii* 


enoe  of  the  turning  boxes;  but  tho  question  of 
their  preservatiou  or  suppression  d^nds  upon 
manf  other  oomrideratioas  beside  that  of  infiinti- 

cido,  and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  anxiouN  in- 
vestigation in  France.    This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  extraordinary  fac  ility  affonled  by  tho  law 
of  IJ'll  for  disposiriir  i  f  children  i)nHluced  a 
singular  increase  in  tiiu  number  of  touiidlings. 
So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  tho  pouple 
that  it  was  not  nnoomaioa  to  hear  parents  ex- 
claim at  the  least  inoonvenienoe  which  may  haye 
been  produced  by  one  of  their  children  :  Je  te 
mettrai  ame^fantt  troutet.  It  was  al.so  discov- 
ered llkat  parents  pot  themselves  in  colloMon 
with  those  appointed  by  the  hospital  to  nurse 
tho  children  or  to  supply  them  with  l)oard,  and 
it  wa.H  ascertained  Uiat  there  existed  mothers 
who,  after  having  discarded  their  own  offspring 
by  secretly  depositing  tbetn  in  the  turning  boxes 
of  the  hospitals  afterward  man.'ifred  to  utru  iuto 
as  nurses  of  the  institution.   In  addition  to 
the  money  saved  by  throwing  tho  support  of 
the  child  upon  the  hospital,  the  niotlicr  tliUS 
umdu  gain  firom  her  own  shauic.  Anuilier 
source  of  evil  was  the  placing  of  foundlings 
in  the  houses  of  pofiRants  and  artisans  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  paieuts,  and  the  children  have 
been  taken  awav  from  such  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood; bat  this  has  given  rise  to  serious 
remonstrances  on  acooont  of  the  cmelty  of 
separating  the  poor  creatures  fr(nri  those  who, 
by  their  ministrations,  have  oulu»ted  their  aff«c- 
WUOL  Binoe  18S8,  however,  the  policy  of  the 
suppression  of  hospitals  and  turning:  boxes  iu 
the  provinces,  and  the  displacement  of  children, 
ha^  been  fiiTored  by  the  government,  but  the 
discussions  on  the  suhjeci  are  £u  from  beiiw 
exhausted.  The  number  of  ehildren  admitted 
into  tlie  foundling  hospital  of  Paris  in  1852  was 
2,803;  1868,  8,880;  1854,  8,441;  1856.8,700: 
186<k,  8,948.  The  small  numbers  of  1868  and 
1853  were  exceptional,  and  owing  to  the  meas- 
ures udopUsd  iu  the  former  yeur  by  the  udmiu- 
istrstioa  to  check  the  abuses  in  abandoning 
children.   Of  those  admitted  in  1856  only  C74 
were  supposed  to  have  been  legitimate;  only 
551  were  horn  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  282  were  foreimera.   There  is  also  a  nrovi- 
rional  depot  in  themMpital  for  the  recc{^oaof. 
children  whose  parents  are  sick  or  in  prison. 
Of  1,S'.)0  children  admitted  to  the  depot  in  1S56, 
249  died  in  the  same  year, and 877  were  trans- 
ferred to  tho  hospital  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  their  inability  or 
nnwillingnesB  to  support  tliem. — Previous  to  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  titers  were 
in  both  coontriea  19  hospitals  (2  in  HoUand,  and 
17  in  Belgium),  and  in  1826  they  contained 
13,220  foundlings,  against  10,789  in  1815.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  Uiese  hospitals  was  $350,000, 
or  about  $27  for  each  foundling.    The  total 
number  of  children  annually  abondoned  in  Bel- 
gium is  estimated  in  1869  to  exctid  8,ou0  out 
of  148,000  births^  or  about  1  in  18.  The  aver- 
age expense  attendant  tipoli  each  infiwt  isabont 
$14.  FoandliiHiriiovltdaaraveffyniuneruiMia 
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Belginra.  Tho  tnrning  boxes  in  vhicli,  a?  in 
Fraooe^  children  were  eeeretljr  depoaited,  have 
been  deeUred  illegnl  since  1S84.  Tlie  meet  Im- 
portant foundlidf;  lio^pital  of  Holland  is  tliat  of 
Amsterdam,  wher«  about  9,000  cbiidrea  are  re- 
ceived annnally. — In  Gennaoj  ftmndling  hospi« 
taU  are  con>ii(k're(!  to  exert  an  nnfavornble  in- 
fluence iijHjn  morality,  aiid  muny  of  them  have 
been  abolished.  The  foundling  hospital  of  Vi- 
enna} founded  by  Joeeph  11.  in  1784,  is  an  ad* 
mlrable  institntton,  and  contains  a  lying-in  hos- 
pitnl.   There  are  similar  institutions  in  tho  otiier 

i>rincipal  cities  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but 
n  Ibe  Qennan  states  the  system  of  foundling 
hospitals  ha"?  boen  gradually  aban  Innr  d.  The  re 
are  children's  aid  iiocieties,  orphan  asylums, 
and  other  charitable  iDstttatkNii,  where  chiU 
drcn  whom  their  parents  are  unable  to  sup- 
port are  educated  at  tho  expcnso  of  tho  gov- 
ernment or  of  private  charitable  foundations. 
Bat  foundling  hospitals  were  considered  in  Ger- 
many to  have  saddled  the  people  with  taxea 
which  onpht  to  have  been  borne  exclusively  by 
the  parents,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  have  in- 
creased tfie  temptation  to  licentiousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  inalntained  that 
the  abulitioii  of  foundling  hospitiib  tends  to  in- 
crease infanticide  and  abortion. — Toward  the 
'  end  of  tho  17th  century  proposals  for  a  found- 
ling hospital  were  made  In  London.  Addison 
wius  among  those  who  wrote  in  favor  of  its 
establishment  (in  tho  Guardian  "  in  1713).  It 
was  founded  in  ITSft,  chiefly  through  tho  exer^ 
tion-^  and  at  the  expense  of  Capt.  Thomas  Coram. 
Coram'-j  full-length  portrait,  painted  by  Hogarth, 
is  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital;  and  the  gk-at 
painter  said :  The  portrait  I  painted  with  the 
most  pleasnre,and  in  whteh  Ipartlonleily  wished 
to  excel,  was  that  of  Caj)t.  Coram  for  the  found- 
ling hospital.^'  Coratn't)  statue  was  aim  placed 
there  in  1856.  Handel  the  composer  was  one 
of  the  prineijjul  benefactors  of  the  hospital. 
He  presente^l  it  with  an  organ  and  gave  several 
performances  for  its  benefit,  and  performed  his 
great  oratorio  of  the  Messiah"  for  the  flrst 
time  in  the  chapel  (May  1, 1753),  and  frequently 
repeated  it  there  afterward.  Tlie  hospital  was 
opened  June  2,  1766,  and  adapted  to  maintain 
and  cilucatc  500  children.  Bnt  the  great  inflnz 
of  children,  the  lar^  mortality  among  them  (in 
the  foundling  liospitol  of  Dublin  tho  mortality 
was  still  greater),  and  the  abases  eonseqnont 
npon  the  £scUitT  of  admission,  led  to  a  mo<lifi- 
eation  of  the  Institntion ;  since  1760  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  receptacle  for  fotindlings,  and 
was  then  changed  to  what  it  now  is  (16d9X 
a  hospital  for  poor  illegitimate  children  whose 
mnther^5  are  known. — In  Stockholm,  where 
public  prostitution  is  prohibited,  there  are 
nearly  GO  illegitimate  children  out  of  every 
hundred  children  Iwm,  and  in  the  interior  of 
Sweden  one  out  of  nearly  11.  Hence  there  is 
a  great  v  nml  er  of  children  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  numerous  foundling  hospitals  of  Swe- 
den. Tha  Asra  AwdkMsl  howteal  of  8toek- 
hobn,  flrifinallf  estaUUwd  bj  Giist*m  Adol- 


phus  for  the  children  of  military  men,  is  now^ 
used  as  an  asyiura  for  iniantSj  who  are  received 
wllhoat  any  questhms  bdng  asked  about  tiwlr 
parents.  It  is  not  diflTcrent  from  the  ordlnATj 
found  liug  hospitals  of  Stoekholui,  except  that 
an  entrance  no  of  about  $36  has  to  be  paid  for 
every  child.  Thi.a  institution  is  in  a  flonrishing 
condition,  and  hits  an  income  of  over  $150,000 
per  annum.  Many  parents  who  are  fully  aide 
to  roaiotiuQ  thehr  ohildreo,  send  thero  to  this 
hospital  in  order  to  be  reHered  from  the  can 
attending  their  truinirrr  nr. !  .  'ucntion.  Tbero 
are  foundling  hospitals  in  Christ iania  and  otb^ 
Norwegian  cities,  but  the  namber  of  foundliogs 
is  not  as  great  in  Norway  os  in  Sweden.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  4  years  preceding  1S55  every  lOth 
child  born  in  the  whole  country  was  illegitimate; 
but  this  larae  proportion  is  in  a  great  meaaora 
due  to  the  long  time  which  ehipses  between  ttm 
betrothal  and  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  many 
of  whom  oventnally  secure  tho  legitimacy  and 
take  care  of  thw  children. — The  foundling 
hospital  of  Moscow  ( Vowitattlnoi  Dom)  was 
founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1762.  It  is  an 
immeofli  establishment,  which  lias  been  enlarge, 
ed  by  a  member  of  the  Demidoff  family,  ymo 
contributed  lorgely  to  its  supjwrt.  A  lying- 
in  hospital  and  schools  are  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  the  entire  number  of  its  inmates 
is  npward  of  28,000.  The  upper  pari  of  the 
building  is  appropriated  to  the  infunt.«,  of  whom 
there  are  always  about  600,  with  the  saoM 
DarobCT  of  wet  nunes^  who  are  dressed  hi  « 
uniform  of  dark  cotton  gowns  and  white  aproiu^ 
and  tho  peculiar  cap  worn  by  nurses  in  Kussi^ 
Tho  girls  are  separated  from  the  boys.  -About 
fi,000  children  are  sometimes  in  the  villages  in 
the  environs,  the  peasant  women  reedrng  9 
mbles  a  week  for  suckling  ai>d  taking  care  <rf  a 
child.  Tiic  inhabitauti  of  a  large  village  near 
Moscow  arc  entirely  devoted  to  wO bringing  up 
of  the  foundlings.  All  children  are  received, 
whether  foundlings  or  not,  on  condition  that 
they  are  given  up  to  the  state.  In  1857, 14.000 
children  were  received,  and  from  17$8  to  185^ 
890,000,  ineloding  60,000  bom  In  Ao  1ying4tt 
hospital.  In  Juno,  185^,  there  were  1.2(>T  or- 
phan  children  of  officers  iu  tlie  institution.  The 
payment  of  $86  by  the  parent  entitles  the  child 
to  be  bronght  up  exclusively  within  the  walls 
of  the  institution ;  one  of  $200  procures  fur  a 
boy  tho  rank  of  an  officer.  Beside  becomii^ 
soldiers  and  mechanics,  the  government  has  of 
late  years  established  many  of  them  ta  fm  men 
and  colonists  on  the  crown  lands.  Many  of  ti  e 
best  Russian  engineers  have  been  educated  ia 
the  instltnttoD.  ^bosa  who  display  great  abili- 
ties are  Font  to  the  university,  and  ifonie  of 
them  bocorao  physicians.  The  majority  uf  the 
girls  are  employed  in  manual  labor,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  go  partly  to  the  treasury  of  the 
institution,  and  are  partly  saved  for  them  to 
form  their  niarriago  portion ;  but  those  of 
superior  ability  find  opportnnittes  for  ealtivat> 
ing  it,  and  may  beeome  BMsiciana  mIMsm% 
govamesMs^  taaoben^  Ae»  AU,  witMt  lite' 
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ence  to  age  or  box,  can  retnm  to  the  hospitnl 
should  they  fuU  into  distress  in  after  life.  The 
mortalitr  among  the  children  is  about  60  per 
oent. ;  uie  expenses  amoant  to  aesrljr  $5,000,. 
000  anmiAllf,  whieh  are  defl^qred  by  the  gov< 
erriTTh  nt.    The  Votpitatflnoi  Dom  in  St.  Peters- 
burg was  foonded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1772, 
as  a  bnUMlh  of  that  of  Moscow,  bat  it  now 
eclipses  the  parent  institation.  The  smdl  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  Catharine  has  be«i  in- 
creased by  private  donations  aiid  by  large  gitls 
of  the  successive  czars,  and  tlio  hospital  is  now 
one  of  the  wealUiiest  landed  proprietors  in  Rus- 
sia.   Alexander  I.  conferred  upon  it  t!)0  mono- 
poly of  cards  and  the  revenues  of  the  Lombard 
paiik.    The  annual  revenues  of  tlio  hospital  arc 
now  esUtnated  at  $4,600,000,  and  the  exi>eii- 
ditnres  at  about  $8,800,000.  It  bas  been  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  fonns  now  a  little  district 
of  iUi  own,  uQur  the  Fuataiika  canal,  in  the  b^iit 
part  of  St.  Petersburg,  covering  28  acres  of 
ground.   In  immediate  oonoection  with  it  is  a 
lying-in  hospital.  The  staff  of  nmws  is  gener- 
ally ifrom  600  to  700;  tijiward  of  600  teachers 
are  employed,  beside  a  staif  of  physicians,  cuoks, 
hoosskeepers,  &c. ;  the  total  number  of  nurses, 
servants,  and  other  employees  beinfj  rarely  less 
than  6,000.    The  education  of  the  cliildren  cost^ 
$1,000,000  annually.    In  1790  it  contained  only 
800  children,  and  in  1887  about  25,000;  the  nn- 
Bnal  leoeipt  of  ohttdren  is  now  about 7,000.  The 
only  question  asked  on  their  arrival  is  if  the  child 
bas  been  baptized,  and  by  what  name.   If  not 
"bapti/x'd,  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  priest, 
and  the  mother  receives  a  t^olce^  the  dapUoate 
of  wbldi  Is  placed  around  the  ebnd*s  neok. 
Tlio  mortality  is  greater  than  in  Moscow,  which 
is  accounted  fur  by  the  inferior  visor  of  the 
nurses  who  come  from  the  vicinity  oi  the  C8pt> 
taL  A  great  many  ehildrea  die  on  the  way  to 
8t  Petersbnrg,  some  being  brought  1,000  mi1e<>, 
from  Siberia  and  Bcs^arahia.    Some  die  imme  - 
diately after  their  arrival,  and  others  during  the 
tenons  ceremony  of  V  jip:  i  :n,  wliich  lasts  several 
hours.  Four  or  five  deaths  occur  daily  in  the  hos- 
pital, or  about  3,000  annually  among  those  in  the 
asylum  and  llio^^o  out  at  nurse.    About  50,000 
ddldrea  have  been  already  deposited  in  the 
eemeterf  of  Oltfata,  a  seotf on  of  wbieli  b  set 
apart  for  the  foundlings.   It  is  said  that  not 
only  St.  Petersburg  and  the  immcdiato  vicinity, 
but  one-half  of  Russia  sends  its  surplus  of  infan- 
tine popnlation  to  this  institotion,  and  the  other 
•   half  to  that  of  Moscow.  XTnwatd  of  96,000 
fourdlinp  arc  constnndv  enrolled  in  the  books 
of  the  bt.  Petersbniv  Lospital.  The  children 
are  given  in  care  of  wet  nnrsea  for  about  6 
weeks,  when  they  are  sent  into  the  country 
nntil  they  are  6  vears  old.    They  arc  then 
brought  back  to  tlio  institution  and  educated, 
the  schools  of  the  St.  Petecsbois  ho^tal  beiiw 
toperior  to  those  of  Voeoow.  luny  of  the  gira 

Jiualify  themselves  as  govcmcsst-s  in  lius.sian 
arailiea,  and  the  boys  as  artluaus  iu  imperial 
manufactories;  or,  as  In  Moscow,  they  receive, 
in  cases  of  q>ecial  ct^wcitj,  a  scientific  literary, 


or  ransical  educaUon.  In  the  lyln?;:  in-hospital 
connected  with  the  institution  preguai^t  womea 
may  enter  a  few  weeks  before  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  striotest  secrecy  i»  maintained. 
Among  the  foundlings  are  many  of  Intimate 
birth.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is 
rather  small  in  St.  Petersbnrg  compared  to  some 
other  large  cities.  In  the  hos^tsl  itsetf  Ibaatriet- 
est  morality  prevuls ;  Bad  on  one  occasion,  when 
one  of  the  inmatM  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child,  the  late  emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  disgrace  the  whole  body.  The 
empress  of  Russia  is  called  the  mother  of  the 
foundlings".  Stringent  laws  hnvo  Ik-cu  passed 
since  1837,  by  which  the  foundlings  become  the 
property  of  the  government,  and  tlio  hospitals 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  furxuah  a  constant 
supply  of  reemits  for  the  army  or  navy.  Theae 
establishmentit  nro  admirably  managed ;  bnt 
those  iu  the  interior  of  liuisaia  are  very  bad,  and 
the  government  does  not  seem  inclined  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  new  foundling  hospitals  in 
the  provinces.  The  property  devoted  to  the 
support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  found- 
lings in  Russia  is  said  to  amount  to  $5uu,000,- 
000.  Infanticide  and  abortion  aro  almost  un- 
known in  that  country. — In  China,  infanticide  is 
practiced  tlirougliout  the  empire,  and  in  some 
provinces  there  are  from  500  to  *i00  children 
killed  per  montli.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
chitdrsB  is  Immense^  althoogh  the  laws  punish 
illicit  intercourse  witli  from  70  to  100  stroltes 
of  the  bamboo.  A  foundling  hospital  has  been 
established  at  Canton  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
infanticide,  but  only  about  600  children,  a  v«ry 
sinsll  proportion  of  the  births,  are  deposited 
there  annually. — One  of  the  most  important 
charitable  iu&titutiuus  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
the  cvna  or  foundling  hospital,  in  which  there 
aro  QHually  from  600  to  600  children.  It  ia 
supported  by  private  individuahs  the  most  fn« 
ihiential  citizens  contributing  the  funds,  and  the 
Mexican  Iadie»  their  time  and  attention.  When 
a  child  has  been  about  a  month  in  tlie  ho^ital, 
it  is  fient  with  an  Indian  nurse  to  one  of  the 
neighlxiring  villages.  These  nurses  are  subject 
to  a  responsible  person  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
Tillage  and  guarantees  their  good  conduct.  The 
mothers  of  the  ehildrwi  often  offieiate  as  nurses, 
and  are  paid  for  their  fsorvicet^.  When  weaned 
the  child  is  brought  back  to  the  hospital,  but 
generally  the  chUdren  are  adopted  by  respect- 
able peiionai  who  brins  them  up  either  as  ser» 
vonts  or  as  their  own  children. — ^In  (he  fomi^ 
ling  hospit/d  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  boys,  who  aro 
brought  up  iu  the  Deighboring  establishuieut  at 
Botofoga,  are  in  due  time  apprenticed  to  tradei^ 
and  tlie  girls  are  educated  in  the  city  establish- 
ment. At  each  anniversary  persons  in  want  of 
wives  atteinl,  -iv.il  uriv  < n.-  wl.o  wishes  to  marry 
one  of  the  girhi,  ami  whoso  proposalii  are  ac- 
cented, applies  to  the  managers  of  the  hospitdf 
wfio  in<iuiro  into  the  character  of  the  applicant. 
If  it  proves  enti.'^fnctory,  the  marriago  is  per- 
mitttnl,  and  a  small  dowry  is  given  from  the 
iunds  of  the  ho^itoL— In  the  United  States  the 
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wtablultinent  of  i!i»iidluiA  boapitila  ha»  )ma 
frequently  proiwsed  aod  ouoawed  in  different 

placi-^ ;  lint  tliu  public  H.'iitiiiH'tit  seems  a-s  yet 
to  bo  deciUcdly  avei'i>«s  to  it,  Huil  fouudliugs  are 
geoefftlly  provided  fur  in  couimon  with  other 
objects  of  piiLric  and  private  eliarity. 

I'UUN'TAIX,  li  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  AVabasli  river,  and  drained  by  Coal  and 
other  creoksi  area,  about  400  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850, 13,258.  It  has  a  level  aurfiuse,  about  f  <^ 
wliicli  iis  occupied  by  fiuo  prairio  luud,  whilo 
iDUcU  of  the  remainder  ia  covered  witli  thick 
iateata.  The  aoil  consists  obiefly  of  a  rich  bhidc 
loam,  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  other  p-ain. 
The  productions  iu  1850  oinuuuted  tu  327,278 
bushela  of  Indian  corn,  60,081  of  wheat,  53,480 
of  oata,  and  7,554  tons  of  hay.  There  were  20 
ehnrches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  3,662  pupils 
attending  public  scliools.  Coal  and  iron  are  ob- 
tained in  large  quantitiea.  Capital,  Covington. 

baron,  a  Pru^ian  general,  b<n-ti  at  tlic  Ilagne 
m  liiyH.  died  in  Pruwia,  May  2, 1774.  ile  was 
deiK^»il&<l  from  an  ancient  Norman  fiunily 
wijicli  luid  tied  on  account  of  religious  perse* 
cution  to  the  Netherlands,  "While  stationed  at 
KOstrin  he  becaino  acquainted  'with  the  crown 
princei  the  future  Frederio  the  Greats  who  vaa 
ID  prison  there,  fund  he  poeBeased  the  oonfidenoe 
(.f  'liat  'iininarehnntllhlsdeath.  Carlylo describes 
liuu  as  "a  ready-Hilled,  hot-tempered,  highly 
estimable  man."  His  memoira  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
17SH,  ill  French  av.d  German)  contain  his  cor- 
reii{)OuUeuoa  wilii  Frederic,  and  his  biography 
was  prepared  by  bis  grandson  (Berlin,  1^24). 
IL  FfUEOBiOB  HsuiBioa  Kasu,  DB  hA.  MoTXBi 
baron,  grandson  of  the  preceding^  a  German 
novelist  and  poet,  bom  in  the  town  of  Brau- 
denbui^,  Feb.  12,  1777,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan. 
St,  18&.  He  waa  in  arms  in  defence  of  hia 
country  in  early  youth,  and  ^ain  in  1813  in 
tiie  war  agaiuiit  Napoleon,  was  wounded  at 
Kolm,  and  present  at  Leipaio.  Hia  deUoate  ooo- 
stituilon  unfitting  him  for  permanent  military 
service,  he  tendered  his  resignation  soon  after* 
^vanI.  J)evoting  himself  henceforward  to  lit- 
erature, he  became  one  of  the  most  original 
and  ftrtile  wiitera  of  ^  nmuntic  seliooL  An 
enthusiastic  love  for  tlio  idcjd  Cliristian  duvalrr 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  the  ancient  national 
poetry  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  pervades 
most  of  his  works;  aod  hia  worsliip  of  the  past 
was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  some  of  his 
later  writings,  that  ho  was  supposed  to  favor 
the  perpetoataon  of  feudal  institutions,  especially 
m  daring  a  Uvr  years  preTioas  to  hb  death  he 
•dited  in  concert  with  Alvensleben  the  Zeitung 
/Ar  den  deuUchen  Adel  ("  Journal  for  the  (xer- 
man  Nobility").  One  of  bis  most  charming 
northern  tales,  "  Sintram  and  his  Companionn," 
was  suggested  to  him  by  Albert  Dilrcr's  engrav- 
ing of  the  "  Knight,  Deatli,  and  SaUm.''  One  of 
hia  other  tales,  VM-O^is^  or  Matulraia^  ia  in 
MenzeTs  opinion  one  <^  too  best  elabonrtkms 
of  tliv  (11  national  I -^'t n  !h.  Tlie  work,  how- 
ever, by  which  he  motit  endeared  himself  to 


Amerioanand£ogUsbxeBdecsia£r»<i4A«.  Colat 
ridge's  admiration  fbr  this  rooHwce  was  im* 

bounded.  IT  •  ^:ud  there  was  something  in 
Undint  even  beyond  Scott;  that  it  was  one 
and  single  in  projection,  and  had  prasanted  la 
his  imagination  w  hat  Scott  liad  never  done,  an 
abfloluttily  ucw  ide^L  Menzel  says  that  Unding 
will  always  continue  one  of  the  most  deligbtfid 
creations  of  Gennaa  fiatiaa,  A  French  traaa* 
lation  of  Vndins  appeared  In  Paris  in  1817. 
An  English  traiij^lati l  y  the  Rl-v.  Thomas 
Tracy  of  Newburyport,  from  the  4ih  Gtriuaa 
edition  (Berlin,  19H\  was  poUisbed  in  Boiitoo. 
Motit  of  the  oUier  romances  and  tales  of  Fou- 
qu6  have  been  translated  and  pnblbhed  ia 
England.  The  following  ore  the  titles  of  the 
Englisli  translations:  "AsUuga^s  Enigbt^"^  the 
"iUgio  Ring,"  "Ministrd  Lore,"  ♦^Thiodolf 
Uie  Icehioder,"  "The Two  Captains,"  and  "  Wild 
Love."  The  shorter  tales  are  collected  under 
the  tlda  of  "Bomantio  Fietioo."  Several  of 
these  translations  have  been  repti bibbed  ia 
America.  A  corrected  edition  of  hia  select 
works  was  prepared  by  Fon^  heSan  hia  daatt 
(12  vols.,  llalle,  1841). 

FOUQDET,  or  Focoqukt,  Nicolas,  marquis 
of  IJclle-It-lo,  a  French  minister  of  finance,  b<>ni 
hi  Faria  iu  1616,  died  March  23,  1 680.  He  e»' 
tared  the  pnUieaerrioe  at  an  early  age,  heoama 
prociir  ir  ur  general  of  the  parliament  of  Pan>  in 
1650,  and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Anne 
of  Austria  and  of  Mazarin,  by  whose  Inflnwica 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  finance?.  After 
the  death  of  Maxariu  (IGGl)  lie  wua  sup^Iaattd 
by  Colbert,  who  had  revealed  to  tlie  kmg  the 
alarming  condition  at  a&irs.  Fonqnet  lu^  al* 
ready  awakened  the  distmatof  Vanrin  hj  his 
boundless  ambition  and  by  his  rt-rkl.  ]>r>  liirid- 
ity.  His  chateau  of  Yaox  coat  lb.ouu,u<  t<j  franca, 
equivalent  to  donUa  that  amount  ut  the  pree* 
ent  day.  Fonqnet  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts. 
P^lissou  was  his  secretary,  and  hia  clijiii.au. 
whkdi  edipsed  in  splendor  the  abodes  of  roy- 
alty, was  a  resort  of  the  must  diatingnished 
men  and  women  of  the  age.  Ifcdiire  and  La 
Fontaine  were  the  poets  oi  this  enelinntcd  cir- 
cle, and  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  wiiich  be 
li^jndicionsly  gave  in  honor  of  the  Icing  (Aug. 
IT,  IM\),  Moliero's  comedy  of  Let  fdchi-yix  \\u 
})ert'urmed  for  the  first  time.  Tht^  f«rte  cuA 
about  1,000,000  franca,  and  surpassed  in  display 
any  public  entertainment  ever  before  siven  ia 
France.  Tlie  king  was  anything  but  flattered 
at  seeing  bis  own  palaces  and  entertainments 
eoUpsod  by  those  of  his  minister,  and  his  il 
feelmg  against  Fonquot  washicreased  by  thela^ 
ter's  supposed  ambition  to  rival  I/u  master  in 
the  afifections  of  Mile,  de  la  Valliero.  On  Sept.  ^ 
1661,  he  was  arrested,  and  prosecuted  for  bmI- 
versation.  His  trial  lasted  3  yenrs,  Amfnf 
his  papers  were  found  instnictiuus  tu  Lis  family, 
apparently  given  with  a  view  of  overthrowing 
Mazarin,  but  which  were  aUe|^  against  him  as 
incitements  to  rebdlion.  He  was  also  diaiiiEed 
with  enlarging  tlie  fortifications  of  his  otaMish- 
u^ont  of  BuUe-Lde,  with  the  same  treasonable 
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intentions.  He  was  convictid  of  peculation  and 
of  treason,  Dec.  20, 1664.  Of  22  judges,  9  vot- 
ed  for  his  death  and  18  for  banishment  for  life. 
To  send  into  euk  to  foreign  coantries  a  minis- 
t«r  who  knew  so  nraeh  of  the  secret  afhlrs  of 
Fruricc  as  Fouquetdid  wetnod  dangerous  to  tlio 
king,  who  consequently  commuted  tite  sentence 
to  i»erpetQe]  imprisonuient.  After  bis  arrest  he 
had  been  successively  detiuned  at  the  castle 
of  Angers,  at  Aiulxiise,  at  Vincenneis,  at  Muret, 
and  at  the  Bastile,  where  his  secretary  P^lisson 
was  also  imprisoned,  while  his  wife  and  obil> 
dren  were  removed  to  limogea.  He  was  now 
(Dee.  23,  '[CCA)  trflnsfl'rred  to  the  cattle  of 
Pignerol,  and  put  in  charge  of  Saint  Mars,  the 
future  gaoler  of  Launn  and  of  the  man  with 
the  iron  mask.  Ue  was  treated  with  great  rigor 
until  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  see  his  wife  and  children.  The 
iwogress  of  bis  trial  and  bis  death  are  feelingly 
referred  to  in  Madame  de  8^vign6*s  letters. 
Tliis  distinguished  lady,  as  well  as  Mile,  de  $cu> 
d^y.  La  Fontaine,  Saint-£vremond,  and  many 
otMr  eminent  pereoni^  had  in  vain  asked  ftvhto 
liberation.  Although  strictly  watched,  Fouqnet 
contrived  to  write  considerably  while  in  prit>ou, 
and  aereral  works,  chiefly  on  religious  sub- 
jects, are  attributed  to  him.  The  documents 
referring  to  bis  trial  were  published  in  Holland 
in  1665->;7  in  15  vols.,  and  a  2d  edition  in  16 
Tola.,  under  the  title  of  (Ewm  de  Ml  Flt»muett 
In  He  had  5  brother^  8  of  whom  were 
priests  of  high  rank,  and  6  sisters,  all  nuns. 

FOUQUIEK-TINVILLE,  ANroma  Qifkntin, 
a  French  terrorint,  born  in  Ilc  rouel,  near  Sidnt 
Quentin,  in  1747,  puillotined  in  Paris,  ilay  8, 
1795.  He  studied  law  iu  I'ari^  was  fur  a  time 
procurator  at  the  Ch&telct,  which  place  he  lost 
Vj  his  misoondoet.  and  afterward  obtiUoed  tliat 
or  |io1fee  derk.  Bnitied  by  vices,  and  birass- 
ed  by  debLs  he  threw  himself  among  th  :  ii  P^t 
violent  dt^niocrats  during  the  first  troubles  of 
the  revolution,  became  an  agent  for  the  polioe, 
and  after  the  e.stftl)li''!iTni  tit  of  t!tc  revolutionary 
tribunal,  March  10,  1793,  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  public  accuser  before  it.  From  that 
time  till  Jnljr  28,  1704,  be  was  the  indefatinUa 
purveyor  flf  tlio  guillotine.  Vltlioat  tdent, 
and  with  a  coldly  sanguinary  natur  -,  In  was  a 
proper  man  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  ter- 
rorists. Impassible  as  the  law,  indlffisrent  to 
friends  and  enemies,  with  e(mal  remorselessness 
he  mut  to  deutli  Builly  and  Danton,  Yergniaod 
and  Uebert,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Be^pterrek 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  the  convention 
brought  him  to  judgment,  and  he  was  cod- 
dcraned  and  executed  with  15  Other  agMltaof 
reTolatiooaiy  justice. 

FOUBOROy,  AsTMn  Ttukxqom,  eomit,  a 
French  chemist,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  15,  17M, 
died  there,  Dec  16, 1809.  The  son  of  a  drug- 
gist in  reduced  circumstances,  he  trie<l  to  gain  a 
living  by  .several  cnllingH,  hut  finally,  in  1775, 
became  a  student  of  medicine.  In  1777  ho 
pnblishcd  a  translation  of  Ramazzini's  Lntiu 
**IkiMitiie  on  the  Diseases  of  Mecbanicsi*'  with 
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notes  and  mTditions.  In  1780  he  delivered  a 
course  of  jH'iJular  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  wliich  attracted  a  large  audi- 
tory, and  were  published  in  1781.  In  1784  ha 
waa  appointed  profimor  of  ehenrfstry  at  tiba 
king's  garden,  now  jardin  d/:3  p!ar,f(  Ji.  forwhldl 
post  he  bad  been,  in  preference  to  iierthollet, 
designated  by  Buffon.  He  bad  been  previcm^y 
admitted  to  the  s  i  ntific  meetings  held  at  La- 
voisier's, took  ]iurt  in  the  discussions  on  system- 
atizing chetnistrv,  and  was  one  of  1i»  editors 
of  the  Methode  de  nemtmdiUiiif*  AkMqttt^ 
which  appeared  in  1787,  and  marked  a  new  era 
in  t)io  ]  rogrcss  of  that  science.  He  meanwhile 
published  many  papers  upon  chemistry,  and  en- 
uuged  and  improved  his  lectures.  In  1798  ha 
was  elect t'd  assistant  depnty  to  the  convention, 
and  for  18  months  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  extrMtiag  and  purifying  saltpetre, 
which  was  then  mudi  needed  in  Franoefor  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Dnnng  the  reign 
of  terror,  Desault,  Cbaptal,  and  Darcet  were  in* 
debted  to  him  for  th«r  safety :  but  all  his  exer^ 
tioiia  were  powerleoa  to  aave  JLsvolder.  After 
the  9th  Thcnnidor,  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  coDinuttee  of  public  safety,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  improve  the  system  of  public  education ; 
ho  organized  the  polvtechnic  school,  caused 
the  e.«<tab]isbment  of  three  schools  of  medicine, 
and  suggested  the  idea  of  the  normal  school. 
On  the  i^joormnent  of  the  convention  he  was 
elected  to  the  eooneil  of  anoiettta,  reenmed 
Li"  |>TiMio  (!i-r<)ur8es  on  science,  remodelled 
iiis  lectures,  wluch,  under  the  title  of  Syntcine 
det  eomtaittanee*  ehimique$^  et  de  leur  applif 
cation  anx  plienomhies  d«  la  nature  et  de 
Vart  (G  vols.  4to.  or  11  vols.  8vo.,  Taris,  1801), 
became  "the  greatest  monument  erected  to 
chemical  adence  in  the  18th  century."  Bo- 
naparte appointed  hfm  director-general  of 
public  instruction;  under  \m  caro  the  public 
aohools  flourished,  and  no  fewer  tlian  800  colleges 
or  Ijoeoma  were  established.  Thaorganization 
of  the  new  university  of  France  was  devised 
by  him,  and  lio  cxi>e€ted  to  be  appointed  grand 
master ;  but  Napoleon  gave  the  place  to  Fon- 
tanea.  Tbia  preyed  aeHoualj  upon  his  mind, 
and  hastened  bis  death.  Beside  me  wwlca  men- 
tioned id>ove,  lie  lefl :  La  nhlecine  klairie 
jMr  lea  teientxn  phytiquen  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1791 ),  La 
philotophie  chimiquc  (Bvo.,  1792,  reprinted  in 
1795  and  180C),  'lableaux$ynoptique*  de  chimie 
(atlas  folio,  1805),  and  many  scientific  papers  in 
the  Memoir  a  de  VaeadimU  im  mUncet  and 
Other  learned  collections. 

FOURIER,  Francois  Maris  CnARLn,  a 
French  writer  on  .H)cirtl  science,  bom  in  Besan- 
oon,  April  7, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  10, 1887. 
IDs  tuatt  waa  a  woollen  draper,  and  he  was  the 
youngest  of  4  children,  the  others  all  being 
daughters.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  mani- 
fested a  singular  originality  and  force  of  cbarac> 
ter.  When  only  6  yean  of  age  be  was  flognd 
for  telling  the  truth  about  some  article  inbta 
father's  shop,  and  from  that  time,  as  hewiys,  bis 
mind  was  alive  to  the  oonventi<mal  Mteboods  of 
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tnde.  He  htum to  specalato  olmostM toon  M 
he  conld  thiiw  on  the  sabject  of  reforming  the 
processes  of  cotnmercv.    At  g  "mhi]  lio  was  dili- 

SDtaad  quick  to  learo.  Tlii;  prizcn  for  French 
BDiQi  and  Latin  verse  are  assigned  to  him  In. 
the  records  of  the  town  school  for  the  year 
1785.  But  his  favorite  early  studies  were  ge- 
ography, botany,  and  mosio.  Hispocket  money 
he  used  to  spend  in  baying  globes  and  chorta, 
and  maob  <^  his  leisure  time  be  devoted  to  the 
cnltivaUon  of  flowers.  He  was  snfficiently 
mast«r  of  music  to  be  enabled  to  construct  a  new 
musical  notation,  which,  however,  han  never 
come  into  general  use.  On  Jeaving  sobool  be 
was  sent  to  Lyons,  where  heentei^d  cJerk  in 
a  commercial  house.  Tfe  was  then  about  18 
years  of  ace,  and,  having  a  vehement  desire  to 
tnvel  and aee  the  world,  he  engaged  soon  after 
as  travelling  agent  with  a  highly  respectable 
house,  whose  business  connections  extended 
over  France,  Germany,  Switzeriiu.t],  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  This  gave  him  the  opportunities 
for  observation  which  he  desired.  In  1798, 
having  received  about  |20,000  as  his  share  of 
his  father's  property,  ho  began  business  for 
himself  in  T.yon?,  embarking  his  whole  fortune 
ia  colonial  prodooe,  which  be  purohaaed  atMar- 
sefflea,  and  eipeeted  to  tell  at  the  former  elty. 
But  just  then  the  tro<if  -  of  the  convention  oc- 
cupied Lyons,  and  pilln^d  the  inhabitants,  tak- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Fourier's  small  fortune. 
The  loronneae  roee  agaiost  the  revdatioiuat^ 
and  fborier  J<dned  laem,  bet  the  inmrreotioii 
was  proinptlr  suppressed,  though  not  without  a 
fearful  slaugiiter.  Fourier  was  caatinto  prison 
for  5  days,  hourly  expecting  to  be  led  out  to  the 
guillotine,  and  onljr  escaped  by  some  accident, 
of  which  we  know  nothmg.  Flying  to  Besan- 
fon,  hh  native  place,  ho  was  again  incarcerated 
as  a  suspicious  person.  By  joining  a  troop  of 
the  revolationary  army,  however,  he  was  en> 
abled  to  exchange  the  cell  for  the  saddle,  and  as 
a  chm»mtr  d  cheval^  a  light  dragoon,  he  served 
nearly  two  years  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Ho 
obtained  his  discbarge  on  account  of  iU  health, 
Jan.  1^95.  During  ble  eooneeUon  with  the 
army  ho  made  important  military  suggestion-, 
to  the  government,  for  which  he  received  its 
thanks  through  Carnot.  Subsequently  also  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Kapoleon  bj  a  strikiog 
poDtlool  essay  nut  fertfi  ilk  a  local  Journal.  On 
acquiring  his  liberty  again,  ho  resumed  his  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  his  mind  was  then  mainly 
abiorbed  by  hlsspeculatiooson  the  possibility  of 
oorrecUng  the  methods  of  industry.  In  1709, 
while  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  ware- 
house at  Marseilles  I  r  iliscovered  wliathe  call- 
ed the  nniveraal  laws  of  attraction,  and  of  the 
essential  deatioy  of  homanity  upon  earth.  lie 
spent  manj:  years  in  elaborating  these  discov- 
eries; his  hrst  work,  called  Thiorie  dcs  qiiatre 
mouvements  ct  dcs  dentinees  gaierahs,  was  not 
published  till  1808 ;  but  France  being  then  agi- 
tated by  tte  pmifeeta  of  Napoleon,  do  attenfton 
V.15!  given  to  it,  although  it  was  one  of  the  most 
duriug  flights  of  the  scientific  imagination  that 


had  ever  appeared.  It  was  not  till  1814,  wbea 
a  conv  or  this  book  fell  into  the  hands  of 

Just-Muiron,  jin    t  ii^ljusi.istic  and  benevolent 
gentleman  of  Besancon,  that  it  had  mode  a  sin- 
gle convert.   Aa  it  bore  the  Imprint  ct  Leipsic, 
without  tlie  name  or  address  of  the  author,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  find  out 
Fuui  iv  i  ,  "  j:o  then  redded  at  Bellcy.  Just-Muiron 
afttirward  ast»isted  him  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  other  works.   In  1828  was  issned 
a  Traite  de  VafUKtciation  domeitique  agrlcolrd, 
vela  8vo.),  which  in  its  latest  form  appeared 
under  the  more  imposing  title  of  Traite  dt 
Vunili  unioerHlU,  and  waa  the  great  work  of 
hiallft.  Aa  originally  ooooeived  by  the  and*- 
cions  mind  of  the  nutlior,  it  was  meant  to  em- 
brace 9  volumes,  in  the  following  order:  1,  the 
abstract  principles  of  passional  attraction,  and 
their  partial  application  U>  industrial  aseoci** 
tions ;  2,  familiar  syntbeels  of  the  prindplee  of 
attraction,  and  their  e<]uiribrium  in  practice;  3, 
the  analysis  of  mau's  ubysical,  moral,  and  men- 
tal nature,  individually  and  eolleetively,  with 
regard  to  individual  society  and  universal  unity; 
4,  methodical  synthesis  and  transcendental  theo- 
ry; 6,  commercial  duplicity  and  ruinous  com- 
petition; 6,  the  false  development  of  human 
nature,  and  a  regular  analysb  and  eyntheab 
of  n  false  development  of  univLfsal  nature, 
as  an  exception  to  universal  lianiiouy ;  7,  uni- 
versal analogy  and  illnstrations  to  cosmog- 
ony ;  &  the  scientific  theory  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  me  soul ;  and  9,  diononary  of  contents 
and  references  to  tho  whole  work.  Two  volumes 
only  were  printed,  however,  at  Paris,  aiul 
not  a  solitarv  critic  oriwriew  noticed.  Fourier 
drew  up  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  them  into  notice  in  that 
way.  But  no  one  spoke.  The  truth  was,  tli at  the 
subject  was  so  novel  and  was  treated  iu  so 
original  a  manner,  that  no  ordinary  critic  felt 
able  to  speak.    Fourier's  system  had  been  the 
labor  of  l»ijj  life,  and  it  required  the  most  pa- 
tient and  careful  study  in  onlor  to  be  compre- 
hended. He  aent  bia  work  to  many  of  the  lead' 
ittff  strteemen  of  the  times,  with  the  same  r»- 
pi;Tt=.    No  one  was  ready  or  willing  to  lend  him 
&  ltti|>ing  iumd.   Disappointed  and  disgusted, 
Fourier  returned  to  Lyons  in  1825,  where  he 
aooepted  a  cashierahip  in  a  eommercial  honae^ 
ataedary  of  l,200ftiniea)  or  about  $250,  a  year. 
In  1826  he  went  to  Paris  again  to  prepare  a  com- 
pendium of  hiii  great  work,  which  however  was 
not  pnbtiahed  till  1829,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nouveau  monde  induslriel  et  tocietaire  (1  voL 
8  vo.).   This  was  a  far  more  attractive,  dear,  and 
judicious  statement  of  his  views  than  any  that 
he  hod  yet  given,  but  it  was  received  with  the 
same  indifference  by  the  press.    In  1831,  when 
the  St.  Simonians  began  to  make  a  stir  in  France, 
Fourier  sent  fortii  a  bitter  j>amplilet  a;:ainst 
them  and  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen,  accus- 
ing them  of  utter  ignorance  of  social  sciencei 
and  of  greet  diaitatanry  in  their  pretrasions; 
and  from  that  time  his  extraordinary  writings 
began  to  receive  the  attention  of  minds  inclined 
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to  neb  stadiM.  Kadame  darisM  Ylgomiiz 

was  one  of  hU  fimtdisdfiles,  and  br  her  earnest 
and  pootic  work,  entitled  Patwet  de  Proti- 
tlencc,  written  in  imitation  of  Lamennais'  Pit- 
roles  d*un  eroyant,  excited  a  vivid  interest  in 
tlie  Bulyect   Many  of  the  ardent  disciples  of  St. 
Simon,  seeing  the  more  precise  and  scientific 
Mutuiu  of  Fourier's  socialit-in,  :ilia:nlniRv]  their 
old  master  fur  this  MW  teacher.    On  June  1, 
1832,  a  journal  of  libe  todaliaiio  doctrines  ell 
Fourier  was  Irr  jrmi  under  the  name  of  Le  phit- 
lanstire.     It   witS  continued   for  only  two 
years,  although  it  laid  the  foandatton  of  the 
Foorierifltio  pcopagaiHU.  About  tbo  mom  timo 
a  praetieat  attflmiit  to  rMHio  Cho  doeCrinM  wm 
made  at  Cond6-siir-Vesgre.  nrnr  Rarabouillet^ 
but  somewhat  against  the  will  ot  Fourier,  who 
saw  tbtt  the  capital  was  insufficient  for  the  en- 
tetprise.  In  1886  Fourier  pvbliahed  another 
-work,  called  La  fimm  induttrie^  morodh,  re- 
pugnante^  et  menmngh-e^  et  PantidoU,  rUuItu- 
trie  naturelle^  eotnbinee,  aUrayante,  vtridigue, 
■  donnant  quadruple  i>rodu it  (1  vol.  8vo.) ;  but  it 
added  nothing  to  his  original  discoveries.  The 
next  year  his  friends  commenced  u  monthly, 
under  the  name  of  La  phalnnrje,  which  wa-j  vig- 
orotwly  conducted;  and  when  the  subject  htd 
crealM  an  aadieooe  ibr  itself,  a  daily  paper,  La 
democratie  paeifique^  was  cstablis'  cl,  ^iiuk  r  the 
editorship  of  M.  Victor  Consid^rant.  i  ins  inain> 
tained  the  propagation  till  it  was  discontinued 
daring  the  reaotiooary  moremeota  which  fol- 
lowed  the  ravolation  of  1848.— Fottrier  died  in 
1837,  bnt  his  doctrines  Tind  then  obtained  some 
vogue  iu  Frauoti,  wiiere  a  school  wo;^  regularly 
organized  for  their  diffusion.   At  the  head  of  it 
'Were  Ooo^irant,  Oanta«el,  Vielor  Honneania, 
Laverdaot,  Victor  Meamer,  and  othen,  ardent 
young  men,  who  devoted  the"  tlivo--  in  the  spirit 
of  mit^sionaries  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
refomuilion  of  the  world.   In  England,  Hiq^ 
Doberty  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment; a  large  weekly  paper  called  the  "Pha- 
lanx'' was  set  on  foot  by  him, and  ably  sustain- 
ed; while  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Albert 
Brisbane,  by  his  vehement  expoaitioDs  of  the 
subject,  pnvo  to  it  an  immense  Mat  and  tpm- 
|X)rary  su(  cej«s.    Not  u  few  of  tho  earnest  and 
intellectual  young  men  of  the  country  accepted 
the  new  dootrine  as  the  veritable  fo^iai  of 
aocial  reform;  bat  of  late  years  it  bat  died  oat 
of  the  public  mind.    Nevertheless,  tlie  scheme 
of  Fourier,  as  the  most  comprehensive,  con- 
sistent, IxM,  tod  NDMrkable  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  broached,  and  as  having  influenced 
so  largely  the  current  of  thought  in  Europe  and 
America,  desorvcs  more  than  a  passing  notice 
from  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist. 
Be  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  humane  impulses, 
of  rare  ncntcnc?s  and  sagacity  of  vision,  and 
of  profound  U3  well  as  most  original  imagi- 
nation.  His  negative  criticii^ms  of  the  dis- 
orders, the  falsehoods,  and  the  miseries  of  so- 
ciety, are  a  fearfnl  laying  bare  of  the  nloers  of 
onr  imperfect  civilization;  and  even  they  who 
may  be  iucllned  to  reject  his  more  positive  no- 


lions  as  whimdcal  and  dreamy,  will  find  abun- 
dant material  for  thought  in  these  exposures. 

The  fuudiimeritul  ;i:id  leading  principle.s  of 
Fourier  are  sumoied  up  iu  the  following  short 
formulas:  ^*1.  The  series  distribntes  the  1m> 
monies  of  the  world.  2.  Attractions  are  pro- 
portional to  destinies.  3.  Analogy  is  univer- 
«d."  In  other  words:  1,  all  tii'  humoniea 
of  the  oniverse  grow  out  <tf  a  regular  and  uni- 
ffattn  order,  wliidi  Foarier  dmominated  the 
law  of  the  series ;  2,  nil  being?!  nrc  Ic  l  to  and 
kept  ia  Uieir  true  ^here,  not  by  u  principle  of 
external  force,  but  of  internal  attraction ;  and 
flndUj,  8)  tho  nnivwae  bdng  OTetrwbere  the 
itmo,  oons^voled  upon  tlie  aaaw  inmdte  model, 
and  according  to  tne  same  eternal  hnv-,  innst 
in  every  sphere  rej^t  itself,  or  be  analogous. 
These  general  principles  or  deductions  Fourier 
carried  out  into  all  branobea  ci  science,  but  his 
chief  application  of  them  was  to  social  science. 
Society  being  c<)Fiipo»  il  of  men,  ho  began 
an  analysis  of  human  nature,  of  human  itupubes 
and  attrMtions.  The  permanent  principles  of 
natnrc  were  three :  the  active  priuci])le,  or  sjjirit ; 
the  iMLSsive  principle^  or  matter ;  and  the  neutral 
principle,  or  the  mathematical  laws  of  justice 
and  harmony.  The  nature  of  man  was  coOrdi- 
nato  witb  thte  ^visioD,  and  contained :  1,  his 
physical  nature,  adapted  to  tbc  passive  prin- 
ciple, or  matter;  2,  bis  moral  nature,  adapted 
to  the  aotive  principle,  or  spirit;  and  8,  his  in- 
tellectual nature,  adaptod  to  the  neutral  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  justice.  The  common oqject 
of  all  lii-.  ii!iy>ir;ii  (l.:>ireH  sensuousonjoyment; 
the  common  object  of  his  moral,  mutual  affec- 
tion; the  common  object  of  his  intellectual, 
order  and  association ;  while  over  all  presides 
a  superior  tendency  to  nnity,  or  univerMl  hai^ 
laony.  Tho  e&scntial  facultiesof  tho  soid,  then, 
or  impulses  to  action  or  life,  Fourier  analyzed 
into  6  sensuous  "passions,''  4  moral paBnoo% 
and  8  intellectual  pa.'^sious.   Thus : 

1.  8l|fat,  or  de»lrc  for  ei^ojnniMita  ot  cotor, 

2.  Heaiine,  or  tab*  Ibr  tts  plHwms  «f 

•OQDd. 

a  TmIc,  or  dMire  fbr  deltfibU  ofUso  iwtotak 

4  Smell,  or  do»ire  f<iT  «irrffaWe  odom 
S.  Touch,  or  de«ir«  f<>r  cxtcrnul  eiisf,  im. 

ft.  Fri*n<l«Wp,  <ft  thf  affection  ofprjuala. 
7.  Love,  or  Iho  aftVctiun  >if  ific  »<  Xi-». 
&  rnUTnlly,  or  tho  fauiUv  affrclltio. 
9.  AinbltiuD,  or  th«  •ffecUon  of  aoeiet] 


Sprmions  fa- 
tiilllos  or 
moiltn  of 
ei\]«}rmeiit. 


aocietj. 

10.  CaUlUtla  or  omaliitlTo  ImtmlM. 

11.  Alt«riiaUng«rvanrini[linpnlMk 

18.  (\>inp<wlt«  or  oomblninK  iinpnISA. 
18.  Unltftauv,  or  hariiionlitng  fcsjjIjTiHoB. 


These  uinple  and  essential  desires  of  tho  soul,  ac- 
cording to  Fourier,  may  all  he  directed  into  a 

contrary  and  subversive  development,  by  the  tm- 
natural  action  of  circumstances.  In  the  false  con- 
ditions of  society  they  become  so  many  uncon- 
t  rollable  and  warring  i^Mtitea.  What  they  want 
for  their  rcctiflcation  and  trae  development  is  a 
social  sphere  ada[)tod  to  their  harmonic  action. 
Society  must  bo  constituted occording  to  the  same 
law  of  groups  and  series  which  harinonizcs  uni- 
versal nature.  The  association  of  tlie  8  principid 
aguuUH  of  pruduciton,  tlmt  is,  of  capital,  science, 
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§oi  labor,  for  the  niotoal  adrantoffe  of  each 
nwniber  of  sach  aasociiition,  ia  tM  Mfianl 

branches  of  ngricalturc,  intiimfactare,  commerce, 
domestic  iudustrj',  art,  scieiMJO,  and  educjition, 
would  prepare  the  wny  for  this  true  society. 
The  eoo4ioiniee  effected  in  cxponditore  and  coa> 
mmpdoB  would  be  prtxiigious ;  the  dlatrtbatkm 
of  labor  and  of  ]u  r< --iih,  wuc'd  liorome  gradual- 
ly very  exact  utid  LH|uitablc-;  tliepleasureaofootu- 
Mned  and  varleil  exL  rtioa  woow  take  from  toil 
itsiuonotonr  imd  its  repulsive  aspecLs;  while  the 
skill,  tiie  wiiHlotn,  Uio  grace  of  every  member  of 
the  association  voald  be  always  avfulable  to  the 
benefit  of  every  other  member.  The  imitj  nt 
the  association  -would  be  expwed  In  the  eooi- 
mon  domain  and  i  omliinrd  d \7el ling  house ;  the 
varietj,  in  the  separate  apartments,  the  differ- 
ent IdMn,  the  inffividiial  tastes.  A  township 
of  about  1,800  person",  innle  and  female,  Fou- 
rier regardcfl  as  tho  ongmiil  germ  of  larger  com- 
binAtiou4,  which  would  interweave  and  unite 
themselves  together,  step  by  step,  until  a  Bet- 
work  of  connected  associations,  bound  by  the 
same  principles,  and  governed  by  a  syndic  or 
ooancii  of  representatives,  would  be  apreed  over 
s  statef  ft  nation,  Bm<ope,  the  globe.  But  thb 
grand  and  world-cmbrncing  hnrniony  woald  be 
the  result  of  no  iastaQtaoeoott  or  t>peedy  change, 
Imt  of  a  regular  develonment  of  the  combined 
order,  acc4>rding  to  the  law  of  tlie  aeries.  So- 
ciety, he  said,  passed  through  n  procen  of  reg- 
ular growth,  m)m  it^  in<)-t  inf  iiiiile  condition 
to  its  highest  maturity,  when  it  would  again 
begin  to  dedtne,  and  finally  fUl  Into  decrepi- 
tude nnd  decay.  In  this  it  resembled  tne 
growth  of  the  iudividual  man,  who  had  his  as- 
eending  vibration,  or  advance  t  rot  a  infancy  to 
youth,  from  yontn  to  manhood,  from  manliood 
to  old  a^e,  and  then  by  a  descending  vibration 
from  old  ago  to  death.  Tliis  universal  career 
of  hnmaniigr  Foorier  distribnted  in  the  foUow- 
iog  order:  two  phMee  of  Ineohcrenoe,  eontain- 
IngeachT  social  i'li]  -hj  two|duMesof  orn 
binution,  containing  each  9  looial  periods  ; 
grand  total  of  83  sooi  d  periods  or  societies. 
The  tirst  7  of  these  periods,  embracing  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  the  world  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  named:  1,  Edenism;  2,  savagery;  8, 
patriarchalisai ;  4^  barbarism;  0,  oiTUinitloai 
6,  guaranteeism;  and  7,  simple  asmelsdon. 

Five  of  tliriii,  t]ii_'  rrrorila  nf  !iK  tho  i':irtli 
prove,  have  been  perio<is  of  constraint,  ix)verty, 
oppieeslon,  flnnd,  carnage,  and  false  adence; 
the  other  two  are  the  K-'cble  dawns  of  a  bet- 
ter day,  ushered  in  by  associations  of  joint 
tetovest  and  reciprocal  guarantee.  But  as 
•oca  M  aooie^  shall  bavo  reoched  them, 
ft  higher  and  composite  order  be^nna,  when  7 
other  periods,  (lt-.ring;uislied  by  giir<  (-,^i\  e  crea- 
tions of  barmonio  beings,  will  give  liappinees  to 
the  world.  Then  comes  the  plemtode  and 
ap<^'rri^f>  f»f  harmony,  the  pivotal  or  ntnphihar- 
mouio  ngo  of  the  race,  which  uiiture  •will  recog- 
nin  by  the  conversion  of  the  aurora  borcalis 
Into  a  boreal  crown,  encircling  the  e.irth  as  the 
^lendid  ring  of  Sotura  euoirdes  that  pknet, 


the  stationary  position  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
dlidiifeetioB  sin  perfiuaary  of  all  the  waters  of 

the  seas,  by  means  of  the  boreal  fluid.  Tbia 
suiiremc  condition  of  nature  arul  man  wiH  con- 
tinue for  about  8,000  years,  when  the  beam  of 
happinesa  will  again  deaoeod,  and  aocktjr  pass 
throng  a  seriea  of  deeHnea,  sindlarto  the  aertsa 
of  it^  advances.  The  earth  itself  will  be  smit- 
ten with  a  palsv  of  weakness,  and  after  many 
oonvuIafaNii,  sbuc  into  final  death.  The  human 
race,  however,  will  not  perish,  but  by  a  series 
of  bicompositd  transmigrations,  attain  to  im- 
mortality in  other  spheres.  Fourier  was  rigklly 
true  to  hb  method  in  aU  dapartmenta  oi  ift* 
qoiry,  and  applied  it  wHh  tHemoattntrefild  and 
uuhesitating  fidelity,  whatcv.  r  tl:.  >  irn  'M  -.  n* 
to  which  it  inii^t  lead.  Uis  cosmioguaicai  and 
nltramnadaaa  speenlationa  theteftwo  assuBa 
often  the  most  bizarre  and  grote*iue  ft>rTia, 
and  seem  like  tlio  roqjectures  of  a  lun&tig; 
and  yet  his  thoughtful  di»ciple«i  find  so  mock 
beauty  in  his  social  scheme,  that  ibej  endnn 
hb  aberrations  for  the  sake  of  the  comprehen- 
sive ideas  which  ho  suggest". — His  collected 
works  (Sd  ed.,  6  yolt^  Paris,  1841  *i5)  do  not 
indode  sll  his  wiflinfs.  Soma  tranaeandtBliI 
speculations  have  sinro  %een  pabliabftd  aa|Mff> 
ately ;  others  still  remain  in  MSS. 

FOURIER,  Jban  BArTisrm  JoexPH,  baron,  a 
French  mathematician,  bom  in  Auxerre,  March 
21,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1830.  In  1789 
ho  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Auxerre.  He  took  an  active  bat  nu>derale  part 
in  the  first  noremanta  of  tbo  ravolntioa  ai 
Auxerre,  was  twice  imprisoned  there  and  «'»in~«? 
at  Paris,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  ^a^uld 
by  great  efl^wt  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  la 
1794  he  became  snb-professor  of  the  polytorb- 
nic  school,  and  4  years  later  formcil  one  of  tlie 
scientific  expedition  which  accoinptuiicd  the 
French  aranr  to  Eorpt  In  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  departtnent  of  Taire,  and 

in  l^fl^  i[;:iih'  :i  harui!.  My  the  dminiir^  ■"'f  t^.-- 
marsiies  ot  iiourgoing,  he  freed  more  tiian  M 
communes  from  the  pestilential  malaria towMeb 
they  had  always  lK>en  subject  On  the  retnm  of 
Napoleon  fWmi  Elba,  he  issned  a  proclaimitlou 
in  favor  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  removed  by 
the  emparor,  who  bowevar  appointed  him  pre- 
ftet  of  the  Rhone.  In  1817  m  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Cuvier,  one  of  the  perpi'tual  f-ee- 
retaries  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  apoa 
the  death  of  Laphico  in  18ST  became  president 
of  the  eotutfil  de  pfrfectionnnMnt  in  the  p«->ly- 
technic  school.  Uis  |inncipitl  works  are  tli« 
Thiorie  analytiqw  de  la  ehaUur  (Pari^  18^X 
and  the  Analyte  cUt  iqmaUtm  iiUtrmi»im 
(Paris,  18S1),  a  posthnmovM  pnblieatioD. 

FOUnNTYRON,  BasolT,  a  French  inver>t»»r, 
born  in  6l.  £tienne,  department  of  the  Loire. 
Kov.  1,  IMS.  Ha  was  educated  at  the  nrhosl 
of  minr-s  in  Ins  nntive  city,  and  npon  Icavinir  ft 
in  181 'J  was  employed  in  the  mines  of  Creuxot 
and  soon  dbtingobhed  himself  by  a  variety  of 
usefhl  snggestions  and  inventions,  among  whidi 
the  turbine  is  best  known.  Uia  first  torbtae 
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trat^riUted  with  complete  i^uccoM  at  Inval, 
iM«r  Glaon,  in  1834,  and  the  prize  of  A,000 
tnmcn^  wliich  had  for  9  years  remained  mi- 
awartled.  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  acade- 
mjr  of  scieiuH  fli<i  proposal  to  establish  aer- 
«ral  of  iheae  hines  in  theSeiiie  at  Paris,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  supplying  every  part  of  the  city 
-with  water,  as  weU  as  of  Ailing  the  ditclies 
vhicli  surround  the  fortifications,  was  com- 
meoded  by  Arago.  Ue  has  pablisbed  on  this 
•tit^eot  MmHrea  mar  U$  tmrbine$  hydrauliqwa^ 
et  hur  application  en  grand  doM  Im  iHMff  «l 
ma n  u/aeturei  (Li^'ge,  1 S41 ). 

FOWLEK,  OitsoN  SgiriBC,  an  American  phre- 
aologisti  bora  ia  ColMMtoo,  Stoabea  cob,  h. 
,  Cet  11,  1800.  Hit  pAraut*  irer*  amoof  tbs 
early  settlors  of  Steuben  co.,  and  he  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  the  township 
vt  CMiocton.  Htt  was  educated  at  Amherat 
college,  where  be  was  graduated  in  16^  aap* 
portmg  himself  daring  his  colleforiate  eonne  by 
sawing  wikkI  for  his  fellow  f-i  nl' nl^,  and  by 
teaching  during;  vncations.  Immediately  after 
graduating  ho  1>egan  to  lecture  on  phrenology, 
asubjoctto  wliich  lie  had  previously  jriven  much 
attention,  and  on  which  ho  had  read  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  and  the  oflier  currentauthors.  In  1888, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Loreoxo,  he  es- 
tablislied  in  Philadelphia  the  Amarlettt  Fhre- 
nolofiic.'il  Journal,"  an  ?  f~<>m  that  time  forward, 
as  editor,  lecturer,  and  author,  he  hospursned  a 
career  of  unusual  activity.  Among  the  many 
Yolames  on  phnnologj  and  kiod^  ral^leota 
which  be  baa  iniblnbed,  may  be  mentiooeil ; 
"  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  applied 
to  Self-Education  "  (1841);  '*  Physiology,  Ani- 
mal and  Mcnt.il,  applied  to  Healtbof  Body  and 
Power  of  Mind"  (1M2):  «*Matrimoar,orPhre' 
nolo^'y  applied  to  the  Seieetton  of  Cmnpanloas** 
(184-2);  "Self-Ctiltnre  and  Perfection  of  Char- 
acter'" (1843);  Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws 
and  Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement^ 
(1843);  "Love  and  Parentage  applied  to  the 
Improvement  of  Offspring"  (1844) ;  "  A  Home 
for  All,  or  ('.ravel  Wall  and  Octagrm  Mode 
of  Building"  (1840).  In  connection  with  his 
brotlicr  Lorenso,  be  baa  written  "Phrenology 
Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied''  nnd 
the  "  Si'JMnstructor  in  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
olotrv"  (1840).   He  has  lectured  in  almost  every 

Krt  of  the  United  Stataa  and  in  Oanoda.— 
mnao  Niua,  brother  of  tiieiireeeding,  horn 
ill  Coliocton,  June  23, 1811.  His  early  history 
is  altiiutit  identical  with  that  of  bis  brother, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  lecturing  tours. 
He  haa  abo  lectored  alone  in  all  the  eoosider* 
able  towna  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  British 
AnuTlcan  provinces.  Tn  rul-lition  to  the  works 
writien  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  "  Synopsis  of  Phrenology  and 
Physu^ogy"  (1844).  and  "  Marriage.  iU  History 
bjmI  Phllowphy,  with  directions  fi»r  Happy  Mar- 
rl;ifxfs"  (1K4G).  As  a  mcmlnfr  of  the  firm  of 
Towler  and  Welis  he  haa  been  enga;red  in  pub- 
lishing *'  Life  Illustrated,"  a  weekly  jonrBal,  the 
**Americaii  fhwrnolggical  Joiuml**  and  the 
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Water  Cure  Journal,"  monthly  periodicals,  is- 
aned  in  Kew  York.— Ltdia  Foi/ikb,  wife  of  the 
preoeding,  bom  in  Kantaoket,  Mass.,  is  a  grod- 
t)ito  uf  ilio  Syr:ir  u^o  iiiedicul  cx»llego,  and  procv 
Uses  medicine,  blie  nlao  lectures  frequeiUlj  oa 
phjrsiology  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  ellfl* 
aren,  and  is  the  author  of  Familiar  Lessons  on 
Phrenoktgy  and  Phywology"  (1847),  and  "  Famil- 
iar Lessons  on  Astronomy"  (1848). 

FOX  (vulpet,  Cnv.),  a  well  known  caniivo- 
roos  animal  belonging  to  tbe  volpine  division  of 
the  family  eanidtB.  Foxes  may  bo  distiii^mi'^h- 
ed  from  the  dogs,  wolves,  aud  otlwr  diuniai 
eanidcBy  by  their  lower  stature,  pointed  muzzle, 
abortar  necl^  akoder  iiiiibi,  and  loagf  bnsbyi 
and  ^Undrieal  t^;  flie  fiar  to  incr,  tMoker, 
and  more  glossy ;  they  diffuse  a  strong'  sront 
Irom  a  glaud  at  the  base  of  the  toil,  so  that 
boonda  can  easily  track  them;  they  dig  bo^ 
rows,  and  hunt  at  night,  tbe  lNi|iil  of  tbe  eve 
fbrming  a  vertical  fissure ;  t!ie  dentition  to  tb6 
same  as  that  of  the  wiM'  .uid  dog.  Foxes  aro 
shy,  cunning,  suspicious,  cleanly,  unsociable, 
and  incapabtoof  truedomestiol^;  tbdreMiaea 
of  sight,  gmell,  and  hearing  are  very  acute, 
and  their  speed  is  great ;  their  tricks  to  escape 
their  enemies  and  to  s^izo  their  prey  are  so  re- 
markable, that  the  epithet  foxy  is  proverhiollj 
appltod  to  the  cunnmg,  deceitfiil,  and  nnscm- 
pTilnns  knave.  Stealing  from  his  hiJinj:^  {'lace 
at  uiglit,  the  fox  follows  tlto  stops  of  b-utiUl  ani- 
mals, and  pounces  upon  the  hare  in  her  form, 
aad  gnmaai  partridga^  and  pheasants  on  their 
neata;  he  to  Ibnd  of  firuit,  especially  grapes, 
and  will  cat  =;qnirrcl'',  rats,  moles,  field  inico, 
obeese,  &»h,  and  also  small  reptiles,  iosectii,  and 
even  carrion ;  in  cultivated  districts  he  is  fond 
of  visiting  tbe  iiutii  yard  in  search  of  poultiy 
and  eggs.  Foxes  are  so  eunning  that  they  are 
very  rarely  taken  in  any  kind  of  trap  ;  the  fa- 
vorite and  surest  way  of  destroying  them  IS  by 
meat  poisoned  by  strychnine,  wUdi  to  HOW 
familiarly  employed  for  this  purpose  even  1w 
oor  remote  Indian  tribes.  They  bring  forth 
once  a  fViini  4  to  h  a  l.iirtli,  iIjo  vnung 
being  bom  with  tbe  eyes  closed  ;  the  breeding 
season  hi  the  northern  states  begins  toward  tbe 
end  of  Febmarr,  and  jii  station  continues  60  to 
05  days.  Thero  is  tuutiU«.rablo  variety  in  the 
tones  of  the  voice;  they  lie  down  in  a  ri]i  \  >Ml 
form,  atoep  ncofoandly,  and,  when  watching 
Urda,  atrrteh  the  bind  to«i  behind  tbem,  a 
habit  noticed  in  some  dogs ;  they  hunt  singly, 
each  one  plundering  for  the  soti^oction  of  his 
own  appetite.  Of  the  14  or  more  well  ascer- 
tained species,  t  are  foond  in  tbe  UnitedSutee; 
they  are  distriboled  over  the  aarfbee  of  both 
hemispheres  most  abundantly  in  the  north,  and 
never,  aeconliug  to  Hamilton  Smith,  south  of 
the  equator ;  the  resemblance  between  the 
Bpecic<]  is  greater  than  in  other  genera  of  the 
family.  Prof.  Baird  restricts  the  genus  tulpe$ 
to  thoH«  1.  s  having  a  long  muzzle,  the  tail 
with  Hiit  fur  and  long  hair  unilonnly  mixed, 
and  til*  temporal  crests  of  tiie  skull  euming 
iwailj  In  eoBtaed  the  led  fitt  beii«  the  type  ef 
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this  section ;  he  Ttrfmoees  the  germ  \trocyon 
for  those  species  voiob,  like  the  grrfi^r  fox,  have 
a  short  muzzle,  the  tail  with  a  com  e  iU  1  mane 
of  stitf  hain<  without  any  intmnizture  of  soft 
Ibr,  tbc  temporal  crests  alwi^  widaly  aep** 
rated,  and  the  under  jaw  with  an  angtil^r  f  nmr- 
cination  below. — The  common  Atneric4»a  red 
fox  (V.  /uhu»,  I»esra.)  bas  long,  stilky  fur, with 
a  tm  bosbjr  tail  tipped  with  white ;  the  oolor 
fi  MdAA  yeHow,  grloM  with  on  tb« 
lOwar  liack  ;  throat  and  narrow  line  on  the 
betlj  white ;  back  of  ears  and  tips  of  the  hair 
on  the  tiul  (except  the  terminal  brush)  black. 
The  crtMi  Ibx,  wt  Tariety  daeuuatut  (Geoff.X 
bas  the  mude,  lower  and  1^  black,  tho 
tail  blacker,  and  a  dark  band  between  the 
shoulders  crossed  by  another  over  tliem  ;  this 
b  fonnd  from  northern  Now  York  to  Canada 
and  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  the 
red  variety  occurs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada, 
and  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  M; -nii:  i  Tlio 
silver  or  black  fox,  variety  argentatu*  (Shaw), 
is  black,  except  on  the  posAerior  hack,  where 
the  linirs  are  ringed  with  pray,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  Is  white  ;  this  is  Ibuad  in  Washington 
territory.  The  Kuropean  red  fox  is  a  diflTerent 
qpeoiea,  the  far  being  lea  soft  and  lon^  aodtba 
tMl  mt  bualij  and  more  tapering;  thonnindo 
is  longer,  the  eyes  fnrtlier  apart,  and  tlie  feet 
more  slender ;  the  red  color  is  darker  and  the 
tint  more  aniform,  with  little  of  the  golden  hoe 
of  the  Amerioan  qMokea;  the  apaoe  where  the 
trblskm  are  inMited  is  wfitto  Initead  ef  dusky, 
and  there  is  more  white  on  the  fliruit  and 
belly ;  this  is  the  K  vulgaris  (Brm.) ;  it  is 
fonnd  from  Spain  to  Norway,  and  from  Great 
Britain  to  eastern  Rnssui.  These  species  and 
▼arietles  vary  in  length  from  nose  to  root  of  t^iil 
from  34  to  80  iuoii.  iinri  the  tail  to  end  of  hair 
from  16  to  20  inches.  From  tlie  fact  Uiat  in  the 
bone  caves  of  the  Uaitad  States  no  skulls  of  the 
re*!  foT  hnve  been  fonnd,  while  those  of  t!;o 
gray  lox  arn>  common,  it  is  believed  by  many 
naturalists  that  the  American  red  fox  ia  a  de* 
aceadant  of  the  Enropeaa  K  vulgarit.  The 
•kta  of  the  nd  Ibx  is  wortb  fhmi  f  1  (o  |1  86, 
tliftt  of  the  cross  fox  alK)nt  9  or  8  times  as  much, 
and  tliat  of  the  black  fox  much  luurc.  The 
American  red  fox,  being  a  northern  species,  is 
nreij  hunted  by  horses  and  hounds,  as  the  nar 
tare  of  the  ooantry  would  generally  render  this 
sport  impossible,  and  the  people  are  too  iru^' 
pendeol  to  permit  their  standing  grain  to  be 
tnddaB  down  by  man  and  beast  tor  the  sake  of 
a  poor  tiseless  fox.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  contrary,  the  sport  of  fox  hunting 
is  one  of  tho  most  iH)pular  amusements  of  the 
higher  classes. — The  pniirie  fox  (  V.  macrovrus, 
Burd),  the  largest  (tpectes  known,  inhabits  the 
central  portions  of  Xortli  America,  and  is  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  iia  fur;  its  general  color  is 
like  tliiil  of  tho  rvfd  fox,  and  it  seems  to  nm  into 
the  variety  of  a  eroaa  fox:  the  tint  is  ;el« 
lower,  ana  there  b  mora  wbite  below;  the  tan 
is  tinrornmonly  fall  and  hairy  ;  the  skull  is 
characterised  by  a  mozzle  a*  juooh  longer  than 


that  of  the  red  fox,  as  is  tho  mozzle  of  the  latter 
than  that  of  the  Euro|>ean  spedee.  The  kft  or 
swift  fox  (V.  velox,  Say)  is  smaller  than  the  red 
q>ecies;  the  head  is  short  and  broad,  tlie  ears 
small,  and  the  legs  sliort ;  the  tail  is  very  deoas 
and  bu^liy ;  the  general  color  above,  including 
the  ears  aud  tail,  is  yellowish  gray,  grizzled  on 
the  back,  sides  pale  re<ldish  yellow,  below 
whitish,  and  tail  black  tipped.  The  arctio  toK 
(F.  lag»pu§,  linn.)  is  chiefly  confined  to  tho 
arctic  regions  of  both  hemisphere?,  and  has 
never  been  seen  within  the  limiLs  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  has  occasionally  been  found  in 
Newfoundland  J  it  ia  amaller  than  the  red  fox, 
with  a  very  Ml  and  boshy  tail,  the  aolea  of  the 
feet  thickly  fur  red,  and  the  pelage  fine  and  dcn?c; 
in  the  adult  the  color  is  white,  in  the  young 
giagrbb  leaden.   We  are  familiar  with  the^^ 
pcarance  and  habits  of  this  rather  tmsnspidoiis 
Kpcclcs  through  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Kane  and 
other  arctic  explorer:*.— Tiie  pray  fox(  K  Vir-jhi- 
iOMUf  Schreb. ;  uroeyon,  liaird)  has  the  head 
and  body  abont  28  inches  long,  and  tbe  tall 
14  or  15  inches;  the  tail  has  a  concealed  mane 
of  stiff  hairs.    Tho  colur  is  gray  variod  with 
black;  sides  of  neck  and  flanks  fulvoii'^ ;  band 
encircling  the  muzzle  black;  throat  white;  tail 
hoary  on  the  iMee,  rusty  below,  black  at  the 
tip.    The  head  is  shorter  and  tho  body  stouter 
than  in  the  preceding  sectiuu,  and  the  fur  is 
much  ooanar.  ^  la  decidedly  a  southern  spe- 
cies, being  rare  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
common  from  tlirt  state  eootbward,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  [  it  is  less  daring  and 
conniDg  than  the  red  fox,  and  rarely  visits  the 
firm  yard ;  it  invadee  tbe  neets  of  tlie  wild  tni^ 
key,  pounces  upon  coveys  of  qndls,  and  given 
cliaso  to  the  rabbit  like  a  dog.  When  pnrsnM  by 
hounds  in  open  woods,  whore  it  cannot  skulk 
through  thick  aoderbruiib.  it  will  very  ofieu 
dimb  a  tree.  In  gmeral  tnis  species  does  not 
dig  a  burrow,  preferring  a  Iiollow  log  or  a  hi  lo 
in  tho  rocks  fur  its  den  ;  it  is  often  cauglit  ia 
steel  traps,  and  as  a  pet  is  less  playful  and  less 
odorooa  than  the  red  fos.  Its  windicgs  when 
ehaaed  sffibrd  good  sport  for  tbe  banter,  and  Ita 
chase  wirli  !:f)rHe3  and  liunnds  in  the  southern 
states,  where  the  ground  is  favorable,  is  much 
rdiidied  as  a  healthful  exercise  and  exhilarating 
mu^ime.    In  Carolina  this  spaeiea  prodooei 
from  S  to  6  vonng  at  a  Hme  in  Hardh  or  ApriL 
Tlio  short  tnilrd  fnx{V.  or  IT.  liKoralit,  Baird) 
is  about  ^  the  size  of  the  srav  fox,  with  the  tail 
only  ^tim  length  «f  the  body ;  it  resembles  a 
miniatnrc  grsy  fox,  of  about  the  size  of  a  house 
cat,  though  of  stouter  body ;  it  was  fonnd  on 
the  island  of  San  Miguel,  on  tho  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Other  species  of  fox  exist  in  Nepaul, 
in  the  HlmalaTa  mountains,  in  Syria,  and  in 
E-vfit,    namoa    respectively    Y.  Ho'lg*'>nii 
(iiardw.),  V.  Uimalaieus  (Opilbv),  V.  thaleb 
(fl.  Smith),  and  V.  Nilotkm  ((Jjotf  ). 

fOX,  a  K.  W.  eOb  of  Iowa,  newly  formed, 
and  named  fimn  the  Fox  Indiana.  Tt  is  drained 
by  a  small  affluent  of  the  D  •<  ^fn'nc'*  called 
liard  river,  and  comprises  au  orva  of  abont 
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560  sq.  m.  It  t9  Dot  included  ia  the  state  cen- 
sus of  1856. 

FOX,  Sat  OBABUfl,  an  £n|did)  oivU  v^paWf 
Wn  in  Berbf  In  1810.  Akw  flllittfr  -varioiw 

subordinate  jK)sifion?,  he  was  ai)pointt'<l  hy 
liubert  btephcwsjoa  assiHtfttit  enfenaeer  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  railway  com|Mllj. 
After  its  completion  M  formed  the  buaineM con- 
nection  with  Mr.  Bramah  wMeh  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  great  engineering  firm  of 
Fox,  Henderson,  and  co.  In  1861  he  presented 
the  drawings  for  the  crystal  palace  in  Hyde  parik, 
on  which  he  had  labored,  it  is  said,  18  hours  n 
day  for  the  previous  7  weeks.  Upon  tlic  comple- 
tion of  this  great  enterprise  he  received  the 
honor  of  knis^thood.  He  subeeqaently  erected 
tlie  palaoe  m  Sydenham,  nslog  the  materiab 
oompofiinj^  that  in  Hyde  park.  In  the  finnncinl 
crisis  of  1857  the  house  of  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
CO.  was  ooropeUed  to  aiMpaiidpajinanti  mm  was 
afterward  diawilved. 

FOX,  Gbakubb  Jama,  an  Eoi^lib  alalemuni 
and  orator,  horn  in  London,  Jan,  24, 1749,  died 
at  Cbiswtck,  Sept.  13, 1806.  His  father,  the  Rt. 
Hob.  Henry  Fox,  afterward  Lord  Holland,  had 
amassed  a  great  fortune  as  paymaster  of  the  for- 
ces, then  the  most  Incmtire  post  in  England. 
His  mother  was  ;i  (Imkl'I  ii t  of  Charles,  the  2d 
duke  of  Kicbmond,  and  by  her  he  was  descend- 
ed ftx>m  Charles  II.  of  England  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  botli  of  whoso  dispositions  lie  was 
thought  iu  mina  measure  to  Lave  inherited.  It  is 
said  that  his  father,  when  he  wasabout  14,  having 
taken  him  to  Spa»  gave  him  6  guineaa  a  night  to 
play  with ;  the  eoaroe,  perbape,  of  hie  InmeiUe 
attachment  to  ^^inrm;^.  He  studied  at 'Westmin- 
ater  and  Eton,  where  he  mingled  application 
wlUidiflrination,  and  early  impressed  his  school- 
iUlowa  with  a  oiMtTtotloii  of  bis  aaperioritv.  Ho 
apoko  and  wrote  with  readineaa,  and  his  iriend 
the  earl  of  Carli-lo,  tljtn  Iii^  f.How  ettident, 
foretold  that  ho  must  one  day  rule  iu  t»enates 
aadgovern  the  opinions  of  hie  time.  From  Eton 
he  went  (1 7G4)  to  Oxford.  Here  he  gamed,  stud- 
ied, and  spent  profusely  the  lavish  allowance 
given  him  by  his  listli' v.  IIo  ri  iJ  ITuiner  and 
Longinos,  and  ginned  agood  know  ledge  of  Greek. 
In  later  years  ne  waa  able  to  repeat  long  pas- 
sages from  Homer  with  ease  and  nrrnmry. 
Living  Oxford,  where  he  was  not  graduated, 
ho  travelled  m  1760  on  the  continent,  and  wa^ 
seised  with  a  new  ambition;  be  aooght  to 
ditne  ss  the  best  dressed  man  in  Enropo;  his 
red  heels  and  Paris  out  velvet  were  displayed  at 
the  courts  of  the  continent,  and  he  was  verf 
near  becoming  Hno  meet  noted  coxcomb  of  his 
day.  He,  however,  was  not  altogether  idle 
during  his  residence  abroad,  for  he  taoght  him- 
self Italian,  and  contraclLiJ  li  j  artiality  for  Ital- 
ian literatare  which  Kstcd  through  his  life. 
"  There  is  more  good  poetry,"  lie  wrote  to  a 
fril  n  l  at  this  time,  "  in  Italian,  than  in  all  other 
jiiiigutiges  1  understand  put  together."  In  Aug. 
176H.  he  returned  to  Engliiiid  and  took  his  seat  in 
parliament  to  which  he  bad  been  elected  in  hia 
ahsenoe  while  jet  nndar  ag«.  Esra  ha  finuid 


him^lf  placed  among  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  day,  and  he  resolved  at  once,  notwithstand- 
ing his  yoQtb,  to  win  tiie  respect  and  riv^  Uia 
acniereniettts  of  his  aswwiates.  He  made  his 

first  ftjK'ech  in  the  house.  April  15,  1769,  in  fa- 
vor of  Luttrell  against  Wilkes.  He  spoke  with 
insolence,  according  to  Horace  Wnlpole,  "bat 
with  infinite  smieriority  of  parts."  Through 
a  desire  to  gratiry  his  fatlier  lie  soatained  the 
ministry,  and  was  received  by  Lord  North  as  a 
valuable  aocesuoo.  In  Feb.  1770,  he  was  made 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  Jan. 
17(3,  was  made  one  of  the  lord.s  of  the  trcnsury. 
Ho  was  possessed,  however,  of  a  strong  spirit 
of  independence,  fearlessness,  and  sclf-reliancej 
which  soon  brought  him  into  open  collision 
with  Lord  Kortb.  As  if  honing  to  in^dateliis 
ungovernable  adherent,  the  premier  in  1774 
caused  Fox  to  be  disniissed  from  the  treasury 
board  with  every  mark  of  ocmtempt.  But  this 
trsatment  did  not  pradnot  snhmission.  Fox 
waited  dntifttily  vntu  his  fatiier's  denOi,  and 
tl.Lii  j<  I:m1  tlio  c>i)f)06iiion.  TIio  American  war 
was  now  imminent.  Fox  as(sailed  the  leading 
maasores  of  the  ministTy  with  unexampled 
power.  Hild  and  gentle  in  his  daily  life  and 
manners,  yet  in  the  hoase  of  commons,  when 
aroused  by  his  snbject  and  insjiired  by  revciigo, 
di^st,  and  contempt,  he  assailed  the  feeble 
supporters  of  the  crown  with  aTshemenoe  that 
recalled  the  fires  of  Demosthenes;  and  as  he 
imitated  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  in 
his  language  and  style,  nothing  intercepted  the 
sharpness  of  his  strokee  or  the  clearness  of  his 
rejoinders.  He  is  tlM  most  hrHIiank  and  sne- 
cessful  debater  tlie  world  ever  saw,"  said  Burke 
of  him ;  and  this  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  just 
even  by  his  enemies^  His  appearance,  wnsn 
aroused  into  eloqneiMWi  most  have  t)een  singn- 
larly  fine.  Hb  Uaok  hahr  hong  oarelessly  over 
his  ff  trrlioad,  his  eyes  were  dark  fin  l  j  iurcing; 
hia  brown  complexion  reminded  the  spectator 
of  his  ancestor  Charles  II.  In  youth  he  had 
been  fond  of  private  theatricals,  and  he  had 
then  learned  the  art  of  declamation  and  ani- 
mated gesticulation  IIl-  >viih  always  careless  of 
his  dress  in  htter  life,  as  if  absor1)ed  iu  greater 
onsets;  hut  hh  form,  air,  and  vehemence  of 
Tnnnner,  when  excited  by  debate,  lent  some- 
thing u  rrible  to  his  appearance.  Nor  was  this 
the  mere  artificial  rage  of  the  actor,  but  rather 
tbe  ardent  impulaee  of  a  geaerons  nature,  excited 
tonadnessby  the  repeated  triumphs  of  an  infiifr- 
uated  ministry.  Fox  foretold  tlie  defeat  of  the 
British  armius  in  America,  and  saw  Lis  prophe- 
cies one  by  one  fblfilled.  Edmund  Burke,  now 
his  chosen  fri^idi  stood  bf  his  aide  in  that  long 
straggle  against  Lord  ITorth  whieh  ended  in 
the  freedom  of  America,  In  1779  he  fought  a 
duel  with  a  Mr.  Adam,  a  member  of  parliament. 
While  thus  conspicuous  as  a  political  leader, 
Fox  had  wasted  his  groat  fortooe  ioastraTar 
gaiice.  He  gamed  to  a  height  that  aatonished 
tbe  frequcntcrsof  White's;  hisconfiding  inture 
made  him  the  prey  of  designiM  men  and  wo- 
lllel^  and  he  waa  tba  asoit  notaajpandthrift  of 
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bis  timo.  By  1780  he  had  squandered  more 
Ihaa  £10(I^OWli,  aod  was  often  in  want  of  small 
STims.  lie  was  heset  by  bailifTs  and  cred- 
itors, and  Horace  Walpole,  on  paying  him  a 
visit,  found  all  his  furniture  and  kitchen  uten- 
aila  being  sold  oat  and  removed  uader  ezecu- 
tioo.  In  this  eztremf  ^,  with  his  tmial  good 
btUMr,  Fox  consoled  himself  by  writing  an 
Invocation  to  Poverty."  When  the  ministrj 
of  Lord  North  fell  in  1782,  Fox  was  made  seo- 
re*?iry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  at  once  projected 
a  jMiaoe  with  the  hostile  powers.  But  Lis 
negotiations  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  marqaisof  BoekiDgham,  the  prime  minister ; 
and  when  Lord  SfaeltmTne  took  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  Bnrke,  Fox,  and  several  of  their  asso- 
ciates thotu^h  t  proper  to  resign.  In  April,  1 783, 
however,  fox  agam  came  into  power,  in  that 
famous  coalition  which  he  then  formed  with 
his  former  enemy.  Lord  North.  Much  odium 
was  heaped  upon  jBurke  and  htmwif  tor  tlieir 
•hare  in  this  transaction;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  means  by  which  they  obtamra 
ofBce,  the  object  for  which  theyeinp]<  i  1  J  «  ir 
power  was  oertainlv  a  noble  one.  Fox  now  ia- 
trodooed  hti  India  oill,  designed  to  relievo  tiio 
sitfferings  of  India.  Ro  pressed  this  measure 
with  his  usual  warmth,  aided  by  Bnrke ;  but 
the  crown,  the  peers,  and  the  India  company 
united  against  him.  The  coalition  fell,  and  for 
many  years  Fox  was  destined  to  remain  in  op- 
position, and  out  of  office.  When  parliament 
was  diseolved.  Fox  stood  for  Wratmioster,  while 
the  vbolo  bmaoDoe  of  the  oooH  and  the  minis, 
try  was  arrayed  against  him.  The  old  v<-hhr 
families  and  the  people  supported  him,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  minority  of  several  hundred ; 
but  the  court  party  demanded  a  scrutiny  of  the 
vote,  and  he  w&si  forced  to  enter  parliament  for 
a  Scotch  borough.  The  chief  bailiff  who  had 
ordered  the  scrutinj  was  afterward  fined  £2,000 
by  a  Jury  of  the  oonrt  of  oommon  pleas,  and 
Fox  linally  triumphed.  The  nation  was  now 
divided  into  two  parties,  that  of  Fox  and  that 
of  the  king.  *  Fox,"  sold  Dr.  Johnaon,  "  is  an 
extraordinnrv  mnn;  here  is  a  man  who  has 
divided  a  kingdom  with  Ctesar,  so  Umt  it  was  a 
doubt  which  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by,  the 
Boeptro  of  George  UL  or  the  tongue  of  Hr. 
Vox."  In  the  irapeadiment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Fox  aided  Riirko  and  Windham  witli  great 
SSal ;  he  shared  in  their  violeat  hoi^ity 
•gsinat  Hastings.  When  in  1788  the  king  he< 
came  insane,  Fox  sought  to  make  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  regent ;  he  con- 
tended that  on  the  incapacity  of  the  king  the 
h^  became  regent  of  right.  Pitt  ridiculed  his 
doctrine  d  IntrafeaiSble  right,  and  when  Fox 
first  propoundetl  it  said  with  exultation :  "  Now 
ril  unwbig  the  gentleman."  The  king  recov- 
ered, and  the  nation  escaped  the  rule  of  the  nn^ 
popular  son.  Fox  next  directed  his  attention 
to  France,  just  rising  in  revolution.  Ho  had 
always  been  friendlx  ^  popular  ptognsa;  he 
now  believ^  tliat  a  new  era  was  opening  upon 
Bnrope.  Bis  letters  to  his  nephew  Lord  Hol- 


land, edited  by  Lord  John  Rosseil,  eommeneo 
with  May  26, 1791,  and  bring  into  clear  light 
his  liberal  priuciplesw  From  the  first  he  r^oioed 
in  the  effort  of  the  French  to  govern  them- 
selves, excused  tlieir  faults,  lamented  their 
Mlarefl|and  sUll  looked  forward  with  bop«^ 
oven  wnen  the  massaores  of  the  Temple  and  tto 
execution  of  the  king  had  shnrlnrl  his  human- 
ity and  touched  his  heart.  When  the  &U»ed 
armies  cross  the  French  frontiers  to  crush  the 
prerms  of  freedom,  he  trembles ;  and  when  tliey 
fly  before  the  energy  of  the  republican*,  i^a 
exults  over  the  misfortunes  of  tiie  royalists. 
He  wishes  thai  tbeFrendi  were  more  like  **OHr 
old  IHends  the  Amerleans;*  ho  delhodi  the 
Jacobins  wliile  ho  denounces  tlieir  needless 
cnielty;  he  declares  Uie  policy  of  I^tt  to  be 
detestable."  Fox  and  Burke  were  now  to  sepa- 
rate for  ever.  Fox  not  only  called  Barkers  splen- 
did attacks  upon  tlte  French  revolution  nwo 
madness,*'  but  praises  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  written  against  his  old  friend  by  "one 
Vflcktntosh."  This  was  the  Vindieia  Oalliem 
wltli  wliich  Sir  James  first  made  his  way  to  re- 
nown. Bat  when  Burke  proclaimed  in  parlia- 
ment their  final  aemratiao,  F<n  bontlntotesm 
About  this  time,  1791,  he  actively  aided  WiJber- 
force  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
and  on  that  subject  delivered  one  of  his  finest 
speeclies.  In  1798  be  supported  Mr.  (after^ 
ward  Ijonl)  Grey's  motion  for  parliameotary 
reform.  lie  soon  became  the  leader  of  a  party 
pledged  to  political  reform.  Pitt,  sustained  by 
great  majorities,  defeated  every  liberal  mesaari^ 
and  Fox  and  his  adherent?  worr  Inoki  d  upon  us 
dangerous  factioni«ts.  Ho  was  member  of  sev- 
eral leagues  formed  to  amend  the  British  comtl> 
tution,  but  finding  his  o|iposition  in  the  house 
of  commons  useless,  in  1797  ceased  to  attend  Its 
meetings.  The  latter  porUon  of  bis  life  from 
1797  was  chie^y  pamed  at  St.  Ano^a  Hill  in 
Btenry  retirement.  He  hoped  to  prodnoe  seise 
work  which  might  procure  him  a  lasting  fame. 
He  projected  an  euition  of  Drfdeo,  a  defence 
of  Racine  and  the  French  sta^  and  a  disquisi- 
tion to  refute  the  false  theories  of  Hume's  his- 
tory. Fmally  he  re!»olved  to  compose  a  history 
of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  rx^riod  of  tlieir 
national  history  which  he  thought  leaat  ondsr* 
stood  by  his  countrymen.  His  researchee  wen 
wide  and  laborious.  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris 
to  make  collections  for  his  historical  desigai 
and  there  saw  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  widi 

marked  di-^tinrtion.  Fond  of  rverv  font;  of 
genius,  he  was  charnj<;  J  nnd  iuipre*sod  by  that 
remarkable  man;  tl  -  re  ^rew  np  n  kwd  of 
friend."iliip  Ix'tween  them,  founded  upon  mutoil 
res|K.'Ct,  which  Fox  transmitted  to  his  nephew, 
and  the  prK>d  feeling  of  Holland  luni-m  w,« 
afterward  felt  by  N^oleon  in  Su  Helena.  The 
history  was  never  eompleted ;  it  oitonda  opif 
to  the  death  of  Monmouth.  lie  wa.-^  ac<?nstoinea 
to  dictate  his  narrative  to  Mrs.  Arniistead,  s 
lady  with  whom  he  I  vcii,  or  to  some  other 
amanncn"!'!,  n?  he  •^"rn:lil  liaro  done  a  dobat*?. 
Ue  married  Mrs.  Armuitcad  lu  iSOi.  PiU 
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having  died  in  1806,  after  the  hattle  of  Aoster- 
litz,  pacific  measures  were  resolved  upon,  and 
Fox  became  secretary  of  foreign  nffiiirs  in  tlio 
new  ministry.  He  now  had  an  occasion  of  ob> 
liging  Napoleofi.  A  person  proposed  to  him 
to  assassinate  the  French  emperor.  F"t  nt 
once  directed  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  wrote 
•  letter  to  Talleyrand  informing  him  of  the  dni- 
ger  to  Napoleon,  and  offering  him  l!ie  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  the  fts?tissin  in  the  English 
courts.  NftiKileon  dirr  d  Talleyrand  to  tliunk 
tfa«  Enjdish  minister  for  this  friendly  act,  to 
whieh  Fox  repHed  In  ft  cordial  note  frankly 
ofTcring  peace.  But  death,  which  !inf!  rJrfady 
borue  away  Pitt  from  tlie  mids^t  of  his  disap- 
pointments^ now  struck  down  bis  an(-ient  rival 
in  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  Fox  died  of 
drojiisy  at  Chiswick  iiou.se,  after  haviug  been 
tapp^  8  times  in  6  weeks.  He  had  always 
he«n  ft  &Torite  witii  all  orders  of  his  ooantrT* 
neo,  ftod  his  fbn«ral  was  tttended  hy  a  grMt 
multitude  of  the  noble,  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  poor.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
ftbbey.  Although  Fox  lived  wholly  without 
restmirit  nnri  gratified  every  desire^  yet  happily 
he  bad  muny  noble  and  generous  impuLH.'S 
wliich  preserved  him  from  the  worst  features  of 
•entnality  and  vice.  Sucli  was  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper,  the  ^nerosity  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  all  bis  conduct,  that  ho 
was  loved  and  honored  fay  the  purest  men  of 
the  time.  Bnrke  loved  him  as  his  chosen  friend ; 
with  Wilberforce  he  labored  side  by  eiide  in  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  even  the  austere  John- 
•on  boasted  of  his  friendship.  In  bis  poStlMl 
principles  he  was  firm  and  unbending ;  no  emo- 
tion of  ambition  took  him  from  the  path'  of 
lionor ;  no  opiiosition  terrified  or  diwnjurnged 
him.  He  gave  to  the  whig  party  of  England 
its  distinguishing  principles ;  be  originated  those 
mea-urt'rf  of  reform  in  the  constitution  which 
have  tiually  l>een  adoi)ted  ;  and  i)robably  no 
Otiier  statesman  has  had  large  an  inthicnce 
Upon  the  politics  of  EtvI  'i  I.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh says  of  him:  liu  certainly  pos.-<esstd, 
above  all  moderns,  that  union  of  reason,  simpli- 
dtjr,  and  veberoenoe  which  formed  tbe  prince 
of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demostbeneait 
^teakersince  Dcmosthene#i."— See  "Characters 
of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox,"  by  Dr.  bantuel 
Parr  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1809);  "Speedies 
in  t!ie  House  of  Commons,"  by  C.  J.  Fox,  with 
a  biographical  and  critical  introdnction  by 
Lord  Erskine  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1816); 
•*  Hemoir  of  C.  J.  Fox,"  by  John  Allen  (LondotL 
1820) ;  Memorials  and  Corresponaenoe  of 
Charles  Jameii  Fox,"  hy  Lord  John  Knsst'll  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1864).  Some  interesting 
norticohirs  of  the  private  life  of  Fox  are  i^ven 
In  the  posthumous  ReooUeotlaos  of  Smund 
Rogers'*  (London,  1869). 

FOX,  GcoBoE,  founder  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  born  in  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  July,  1624,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18, 
1691,  His  father,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Pres- 
hytenaa  doctrines^  eaiiy  imbued  Ms  sou's  mind 


with  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  but  wae 
anableto  afford  him  any  education  beyond  read- 
ing and  writing.  As  a  Ixiy  heshowetl  a  gravity 
and  A  love  of  solitude  and  oontemplatioa  un- 
usual to  childliood,  and  whidi  the  oconpatioo  of 
tending  sheep,  to  wliich  his  earlier  years  were 
devoted,  served  to  confirm.  He  was  ia  due 
time  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker;  hut  keeping 
aloof  from  his  fellow  workmen,  ho  meditated 
upon  the  iScriptures,  gradually  shaping  the  doc- 
trines wliich  he  afterward  promulgated.  About 
the  age  of  18,  under  the  influence  of  the  reli- 
gions enthusiasm  whieh  this  course  of  Hie  em* 
gendered,  he  abandoned  his  occupation  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  miN-iit>n  to  which  ha 
believed  he  had  been  called.  For  some  years 
ho  led  a  wandering  lifi',  li  ving  in  the  woods  and 
in  solitary  places,  and  jiractising  a  rigid  svlf- 
deniaL  His  friends  at  one  time  induced  him  to 
ntom  to  his  home,  but  in  a  abort  time  he  re- 
tnmed  bb  solitary  aivl  nomadic  life,  and  finally, 
in  1648,  made  his  ci  i  i  u  ance  as  a  preacher  at 
Manchester,  where  ilie  exposition  of  his  pecu- 
liar views  cftosed  ft  prodigioos  excitement  and 
subjected  btm  to  imprisonment  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace.  Theni^forth,  undeterred  by  the 
assaults  of  the  populace  or  the  persecutions  of 
the  mogist rates,  he  travelled  over  England, 
preaoldng  his  doctrines  with  an  earnestness  and 
perseverance  which  no  harsh  trc4itment  could 
abate,  and  with  a  persuasiveness  al^o  which 
won  him  many  converts.  He  adTocntefl  virtue 
charity,  the  love  of  God,  and  a  re'ittnri-  n\H)n 
the  inward  motions  of  the  Spirit,  by  which,  as 
he  asserted,  and  not  the  S<Tipturcs,  "opinions 
and  religions  ere  to  !>«  tried."  Simplicity,  not 
merely  in  religioua  w  orship,  but  in  tdl  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  was  a]Mi  urged  upon  his  converts ; 
and  to  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  ordinary 
tolcens  of  outward  respect^  wldch,  to  nse  his 
own  words,  •'made  the  .itkI  professions  to 
rage,"  as  well  as  to  tuke  any  oath,  are  to  be 
ascribed  most  of  tbepenecutiunsand  imprison* 
monts  to  which  he  wa^  snhjected.  The  term 
Quakers  was  first  applied  to  Fox's  followere  at 
Derby,  in  1050,  in  con.s<.'quence  of  his  telling 
Justice  Bennet,  before  whom  he  luui  been 
hmught,  to  ^^tmnble  at  the  word  of  the  Ijord," 
or  from  tlie  tremulous  tones  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  speak.  In  1665  Fox  was  carried 
ft  prisoner  to  London  and  examined  in  the 
pn-^cni^c  of  Cromwell,  who  not  only  released 
liim,  declaring  that  his  doctrines  and  conduct 
were  equally  harmless,  but  on  several  subse- 

?ttentoccadoDS  protected  him  ftom  perseoatioo. 
n  1669  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  ft 
Welsh  jodgo,  nri',!  ?  \ mrs  nfli  jird,  havinjjf 
preached  in  England,  Ireland,  and  he ntland,  and 
made  thonsands  of  converts,  including  men  of 
position  and  learniTip,  lik<>  Pcnn  and  iiarclay, 
he  visited  tbe  Nortij  American  colonies.,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  heprencbed.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1678,  he  was  imprisoned  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  sopremacy.  and  fbr 
exciting distnrlunr.''^  uniungthe king's &nl'jcr!s; 
hat  haviiig  been  released  withia  ft  year,  bo  went 
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to  Hollaad,  wbore  bU  preaching  seems  to  bvn 
Imqd  vtMiraed  trHh  oonridermbw  mooen.  Ho 

returned  to  England,  was  again  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  pay  tithes,  revisited  Holland  in  1684, 
extending  his  travels  to  Hambnrg,  Ilolstein,  and 
even  to  Dantzip,  and  a  few  years  l>efore  his 
(k'utli  estal)li.shed  hitnsclf  in  London,  where  he 
restt'd  iVoin  liis  anluons  labor?*,  although  ho 
coDtiuued  to  preach  occasiooally.  Fox  was  a 
.  man  of  genuine  piety,  and  bis  meekness,  hu- 
mility, fliul  moderation  are  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  praise  by  his  friend  William  Penn,  who 
Skys  that  ho  had  an  extraordin^  gift  of 
Opening  the  Scripturesi,  but  above  all  excelled 
Sn  prayer."  Although  he  was  a  man  of  limited 
education,  liis  published  works,  containing  bis 
jonn»],  oorre^odeomi  and  liU  bis  writings 
wpon  ma  doolnne,  sre  mnneroos  and  aazioa. 
Tney  were  partially  collected  in  3  vols,  fol., 
16M-1706.  An  edition  in  8  vok.  8m  has  been 
pQUtabed  fn  Philadelphia.;-See  the  ''Life  of 
Gcorji^e  Fox,  with  Dissertations  on  his  Views," 
&c.,  by  S.  Jaoney(l  vol.  8vo.,  Philadelphia.  18a2). 

FOX,  Jonx,  the  English  martyrologist,  Dom  in 
Boston,  Lincdnsbtre,  in  1617,  died  in  London 
in  1587.  He  wasedaoated  at  Oxford,  and  elect* 
ed  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  1543,  but 
becoming  a  convert  to  Protestantism  was  do- 
]»riTed  of  his  fellowship  in  1640,  and  rednoed  to 
great  drstresg  by  tlio  withholding  of  hh  patri- 
mony on  ibo  same  prctciL    Alter  some  time 
ho  obtained  a  nituation  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  immortalized  by  the  story 
of  Shakespeare's  robbing  his  doer  park.  He  was 
next  employed  in  tlio  house  of  the  duchess  of 
Kichmond  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  ber  brotb- 
er  tho  earl  of  Sorrey,  then  imprisoned  In  the 
tower,  atul  afterward  executed.    Here  he  re- 
mained many  years,  and  oa  the  accession  of 
Edward  Yl.  was  restored  to  his  fellowdhip.  In 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the 
continent,  where  he  was  employed  by  Oporinus 
of  Hast,'!  as  a  corrector  of  the  prensi.    On  the 
death  of  Mary  be  retomed  to  England,  and  was 
ap{>ointed  by  OeoU  to  a  prebend  in  tiia  eadiedial 
of  S  ili-li  I  ■. .    This  office  ho  retained  wiiilo  ho 
lived,  li  is  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  new  articles 
of  religfon  preventing  any  AirtiieF  preferment 
He  was  t!)C  anthor  of  nnmerons  works,  and  even 
of  Komo  Latin  poetry  and  sacred  dramas.  All 
are,  however,  now  nearly  forgotten,  save  his 
**Historr  of  tlie  Aots  ind  Monuments  of  tha 
Ohnrdi,^  oommonly  eaHed  **Fo**s  Book  of 
Martyr*,''  witirb  fir^t  ri|>]io,'irrfl  in  I^ndon  in 
1558,  and  w  hich,  in  despite  of  its  many  defects 
■nd  inaoenraoies,  still  mnintiiins  its  pboe  as  a 
poj>nlRr  work.   It  details  the  sufferings  of  the 
early  Protestant  reformers  from  "  the  great  per- 
secutions, and  horrible  troables,  that  haoe  t)een 
wrooghtand  practised  by  tbe  Romishe  prelates, 
•spedalljre  in  this  realme  of  England  and  Scot- 
lande,  from  the  yearc-  of  oiir  Lorde  a  thousande, 
vnto  the  tyme  now  present,"  and  inet  witb 
great  sue^^.^  tboogh  its  trastwortbineas  has 
nlwavs  been  disputed  by  Ciirhnlir^ 
i>OX,  VViLUAM  JoIu^so^',  on  i^u^iiih  Unitarian 


dsnqrman  and  politician,  born  in  Wrentbam, 
Sdfolk,  in  1786.  Ho  was  edoosted  at  Homer* 

ton  Independent  coll^,  and  embracing  Uni- 
tarian doctrines,  became  a  preacher,  in  which 
c  i  ity  he  offidated  many  years  at  the  cIi^mI 
in  Fiosbury  square,  London.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  is  an  able 
and  frequent  speaker  and  writer  on  the  eitreiD© 
bberal  side.  For  most  of  tbe  time  daring  tbe 
hot  13  years  he  has  represented  fho  howwi^ 
of  Oldham  in  parliament.  He  wrote  the  first 
article  in  the  first  number  of  tbe  "  Westminster 
Review,"  and  ha**  since  been  among  its  regahu- 
contributors.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  dx\e£ 
writers  for  the  "Weekly  DcBpatcli"  newsjiaper, 
and  lias  been  similarly  connected  >vith  other 

Erominent  rosgarines  and  newspapera.  Amoof 
is  publidied  worics  are  a  rtHmu*  of  "Leetara 
on  KeligiouH  Ideas"  "LectOfM  totlM  WocUMg 
Clares"  (4  vob.  12mo.),<ko. 
FOXGLOVE.  SeeDiorraxn. 
FOX  INDIANS,  or  Ottioamtes,  a  trib«  of 
the  Algonquin  nations,  belonging  to  the  weatem 
group  with  the  Sacs,  Miamls,  Menomoneea,  and 
others;  tbey  formerly  lived  at  tbe  S.  end  of 
Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  bat  are  now  remored 
beyond  the  Mississippi.    They  have  long  beea 
united  with  the  Sacs,  and  indeed  form  witb 
thorn  one  tribe  in  language,  featores,  eostons, 
and  soclftl  and  politicid  intere^^ts.    They  are  a 
fine,  athletic,  brave,  and  wuxlike  people,  more 
averse  to  the  restraints  of  civilization  than  most 
of  the  tribes  within  our  borders ;  the  internal 
capacity  of  the  cranium,  according  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's measuretnentii,  is  very  large,  and  in  the 
few  specimens  examined  by  bim  equal  to  tbs 
Oattcsman  standard.  Tho  namher  of  tho  tribe 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1.600  to 
2,400 ;  before  the  revolution  their  warriors  were 
estimated  at  from  100  to  250;  in  1806  tbera 
were  400  warriors  and  1,750  fouK  trading  in 
dcur  and  bear  skins  and  a  few  furs,  living  oooo- 
eite  Prairiedn  Chicn,  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wisconsin  riversi  and  at  that  timo  at 
war  with  the  Cbirmewas;  in  18S5  tb«f  Bred  in 
Illinois  and  tlic  Missonri  territory,  nam!"  r^nj 
with  tho  Sacs  6,4UO  souls,  and  claiming  between 
^000,000  and  5,000,000  acres  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi;  in  1B29  tbe  Foxes  were 
cstiumtcd  at  1,600,  and  tbe  Sacs  at  5,000,  onitcd 
into  one  tribe  by  a  treaty  made  at  St,  Lonis  fai 
1804:  in  1846  tliair  agsnoy  was  at  Oasge  river; 
and  uie  whole  namher  was  about  f  ,600,  owning 
3,000  horses,  supporting  them-cl  vos  Vy  ii-rjcu';- 
ture  and  hunting  and  eqjoying  an  annuity  of 
$81,000;  fhna  the  delegraon  which  rmti 
Washin^n  in  1852,  if  njprnn:  tT  nt  the  FoXiS 
then  numbered  only  700,  wiiii  a  timd  of  f3O,0uC); 
disliking  schools,  mlsBtonaries,  and  even  d  well- 
inn  of  dvilized  man,  and  adhering  to  tb«ir  old 
rengfon.   By  the  treaty  of  1804,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxi'i  (for  they  cannot  be  separated)  « odod  to 
the  United  Smtes  all  their  lanid  east  of  tbe 
sissippi,  nearly  10,000,000  acres,  Ihr  an  «q«fTa> 
lent  of  money  and  poods  worth  abnnt  f^.OOO; 
in  l&U  tbey  witb  tbe  lowas  oeded  10000,000 
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•eres  more  for  $00,000 ;  and  iti  1831  with  the 
SioQx  over  16,000,000  acres  for  about  $318,- 
000 ;  in  16S3  they  ceded  6,760,000  acres  for 
about  $737  nno  ;  jn  1837,  256,000  acres  for 
aearlj  $200,000;  and  in  1888, 1,250,000  acres 
fbr  $377, 000.  Id  1829  tbey  owned  the  tmatrj 
on  tho  Mississippi  from  tho  northern  honndary 
of  Mii^soiiri  to  tho  upper  Iowa  river,  and  their 
claim  exlcnikMl  to  tho  Calumet  branch  of  tho 
Missonrl;  (he  lowas  were  Joiatljr  interested  ia 
Ibis  tnet ;  at  tUs  time  aoont  800  fines  and 
,  Foxes  lived  on  tho  Little  Platto  river.  By 
treaty  of  Oct.  1837,  the  Missouri  Sues  and  Foxes 
had  $176,400  at  interest  at  6  per  cent ;  and  by 
tho  treaties  of  Oct.  1837,  and  1842,  the  liiasis- 
'  sippi  tribesof  this  name  bad  $l,000,OOOinTeeteiS 
for  their  benefit. — Tho  name  of  Fox  Indians  is 
eouietimcis  given  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Fox 
blaudsi,  between  tlie  N.  W.  coast  of  America 
and  Kamtohatka;  they  belong  to  the  Asiatio 
fishing  tribes,  living  on  seals,  stranded  whales, 
and  other  marine  products  ;  they  are  a  quiet, 
tiinid  raooi  short  in  stature,  with  projecting 
dieek  bones,  flat  ftoes,  and  small  eyes ;  they 
fssemble  in  appearance,  hnl  it  nnrl  hmf^tingo 
the  Esquimaux  of  America,  una  are  probably 
derived  from  the  same  stock. 

FOX  ISLAin)a  See  AunmAir  Islaiom. 

FOX  RIVER,  a  river  of  Wboonsin,  called  hj 
the  Indians  Xetnah.  It  rises  in  Marquette  co., 
near  tho  centro  of  the  state,  and  after  a  court>e 
of  about  200  m.,  during  which  it  makes  numer* 
ooa  bends  and  passes  ttnoagli  Lake  IVinoetMgo^ 
It  enters  the  head  of  Green  bay.  The  lower 
]>art  of  its  course  furnishes  vrtluiil>le  and  exten- 
sive water  power,  but  it  is  chietly  important  as 
the  baris  Ot  a  series  of  improvements  under- 
taken some  years  since  with  a  view  of  opening 
water  comraanlcation  between  Lake  Hicliigan 
and  tlio  Mississippi.  A  canal  has  been  cut  from 
Fox  rivtr  to  the  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  naviga- 
ble affluent  of  tho  Mississinpi,  and  tho  channel 
of  tlio  river  below  Lake  Winnebago  has  been 
cleared  to  admit  steamboats  from  LiUiO  Michigan 
and  (^reen  bay.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  by 
congress  to  asust  tlio  work. 

FOT,  MaxntitiKH  S£ba8tie!T,  a  lYvneh  geo- 
eral  and  orator,  born  in  Hani,  Feb.  S,  1775,  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1825.  He  entered  tho  army 
in  1791  as  a  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery,  served 
under  Dumuuries,  and  fought  for  the  first  time  at 
the  battle  of  Jemmapes.  He  was  ImHritoned 
at  Cumbrai  in  1798  by  Joseph  Lebon,  out  was 
saved  from  death  by  the  events  of  the  9th 
Tbermidor.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  until  1797.  De- 
clining to  serve  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte 
on  Ills  expedition  to  Ejryiit^  he  wn  <  i  ployed 
in  tiie  so  called  "army  of  England,"  and  served 
under  Mass^na  in  Switzerlanol  where  he  signal- 
ized himself  at  Zurich  and  Schafflianpen.  In 
1800  Jio  uas  attached  for  a  while  to  tho  army 
under  Moreau,  before  joining  that  of  tho  first 
consul  in  Italy,  where  ho  wiis  wounded  for  the 
fd  time.  In  1801  he  became  a  colonel ;  bnt  his 
fteedkmi  of  apeeeb  and  his  TOto  agabiil  making 


Kapoleon  emperor  Impeded  }d^t  further  ad- 
vancement, lie  was  active  daring  the  cam- 
paign in  Austria  in  1806,  and  at  Constantinople 
where  he  had  been  sent  in  1807  to  aid  the  sultan 
Selim  gainst  the  English.  Being  ordered  to 
Portuff^in  1808,  he  took  a  distingdabed  part 
in  the  Uattleof  Viiniriro,  nnd  the  emperor  mado 
him  a  hrigndier-geaeiul,  auJ  two  years  later  a 
general  of  division.  At  Salamanca  he  protected 
thu  retreat  of  the  French  anuy,  and  during  the 
following  campaigns  gained  great  applause  by 
bis  skilful  roanceuvres.  At  the  battle  of  Orthez 
in  1814,  he  was  so  seriously  wounded  that  his 
life  was  dmpdred  of.  On  the  first  restora- 
tion he  was  appoiotad  iMpeetW'generai  of 
infiintry;  duHug  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 

{)Iaced  in  command  of  a  division,  fought  hero- 
cally  at  ttie  battle  of  Quatrebras,  and  was 
wounded  at  Waterloo.  On  tho  second  restora- 
tion ho  returned  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  history  .of  the  peninsular  war.  In 
1819  ho  was  elected  to  tho  chiui  i  i-  of  deputies 
by  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  delivered  his 
maidmi  speech  in  December.  This  speech,  in 
which  he  .«npported  the  just  claims  of  an  old 
soldier,  mad©  a  sensation,  not  only  among  the 
representatives,  but  among  the  people.    For  6 

J ears  lie  held  his  seat  in  the  legislature  where 
e  was,  indeed,  the  national  orator.  His  hedlb, 
impaired  by  his  former  wounds,  broke  down 
under  his  parliamentary  labors,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  snfTering  ho  died  of  n  disease  of  the 
heart  No  fewer  than  100,000  citiwna  attended 
hb  ftanend ;  and  it  having  been  reported  tiiat  the 
only  inheritance  left  l  i-  i^hildren  was  his  fnnio, 
subscription  list*  w  iTr  <  l  >ened,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  amount  h  i  1  i  l  cbed  1,000,000  ftmw. 
The  speeches  of  Gen.  Foy  were  collected  and 
published  in  2  vols.  8va  (Paris,  1826).  His 
unfinished  Ilintoire  (h  la  guem  ds  l»  gtnmiU 
appeared  in  1827,  in  4  vote.  8to. 

n^ACTlON  (Lat.>lvii^,  tobrsakXlnaiit^ 
mctic  and  algebra,  an  expression  for  an  nnexecot- 
ed  division,  originally  invented  to  represent  a 
quantity  less  tlian  a  unit.  Tlius  |  originally  sig- 
nified three  quarters  of  one,  and  afterward  was 
used  for  tiie  fourth  part  of  three,  these  two  quan- 
tities being  identical.  Tli(5  dividend  number  is 
called  the  numerator,  because  in  arithmetic  it 
numbers  how  many  parts  are  taken ;  and  the  di- 
visor is  csJUed  the  dsnominator,  because  it  names 
the  parts.  These  terms  ars  retained  in  algebra, 
where  it  is  evident  that  their  literal  meaning  is 
inapplicable.  Fractions  are  also  used  to  express 
the  ratio  of  tiie  nomsratixr  to  the  danomlDator. 

Tbna  the  Mtpresakm  ^  may  dgnify  the  ratio 

of  tho  sum  of  tlio  qnantities  a  and  h  to  their 
difference,  or  the  Quotient  arising  ftxtm  tJjo  di- 
vision of  that  snm  by  that  difference.  The  pro- 
priety of  indicating  tlie  quotient  and  the  ratio 
by  the  same  sign  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion that  ttio  quotient  hears  tho  ssmo  ratio  to 
unity  that  the  dividend  bears  U>  the  Uivitsor.  A 
decimal  fraction  is  one  vhoae  denominator  con- 
aiata  of  1  with  asm  aaaaied,  in  which  case 
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Btootl  from  a  point  being  prefixed,  with  zeros  if 
neoeasarj;  thus,  .0371  for  r««ig.  Aooatioaed 
flNMtioB  is  a  fraction  whose  namerator  U 1,  and 
wboM  dwiominitor  ii  a  whato  mabn  plw  ft 
fraetiofi  whoa*  mtuirilor  te  1  and  deDoninfttor 
a  wlioUi  nitrnber  pliu  a  fraction,  ■. 

FKACTORE,  in  Burgery,  a  solution  of  con- 
tiaaitf  of  one  or  several  bones,  produced  by 
external  violenoe  or  the  sadden  and  forcible 
contraction  of  muscles.  When  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal wound,  the  fracture  is  eaid  to  bo  finiplo  ; 
when  com|>Uca(ed  with  lesion  of  the  sorround- 
iog  soft  puts,  compound;  tad  commliMited, 
wlien  tlie  uono  is  broken  infn  innny  frngmentS. 
I  ractures  raay  occur  ut  any  tinio  Irum  the  end 
of  intrau-terine  lifo  txtr.me  old  age;  in 
yoothi  Craotiirea  are  oontparativeljr  tan  oo  ac- 
ooont  of  the  akatidty  of  tbo  bouM,  and  io  ad> 
ranced  life  ooromon  from  ttieir  brittleness. 
Rupture*  of  vessels  and  nerves  are  the  most 
daugertHn  OOWpUaations  of  fracturea  cf  tha  az- 
tremities;  ^ngrene  is  often  tha  oopaeqaaiMO 
of  the  fonner,  and  paralyMs,  conTnlnoDa,  or  in- 
tt  use  j  aiu  uti  i  Inflammation,  of  the  latter; 
ooumiautcd  fracture  in  very  apt  to  be  followed 
bj  tedious  suppunition,  necrosis,  fal*e  joint,  or 
mach  sIiort«;ned  limb  ;  di-^l<^>cation  also  is  not 
nnfrcquentiy  added  to  fracture.  Fractures  may 
be  transverse  or  oblique  ;  liie  former  are  most 
oummon  in  children,  and  are  aooompanied  by 
littla  displaoeraeat ;  the  lattar  ara  tba  most  fre- 
quent, and  oAen  require  all  the  surgeon's  skill 
and  ituHurer'ii  patience  to  effect  permanent  re- 
duction and  prevent  deformity  of  the  limb, 
Tba  oaaaas  of  duulaoamwat  in  tba  and*  ara 
muaoolar  ooatraotfoo*  and  tba  weight  of  tba 
fractured  part;  tlie  lower  fragment  rid, over 
the  upper  sometimes  to  the  extent  ot  several 
iadMMk  Tha  boaes  most  liable  to  fracture  are 
tba  superiiolal  oaas^  like  the  elavide,  tibia,  and 
skoU ;  or  sudi  as,  like  the  radius  in  the  forearm, 
are  lik'  ]}  to  receive  tlio  weight  of  the  body 
daring  a  fall ;  old  age,  caries,  and  cancerous, 
aeorbntie,  and  vanenal  diaaaaaai,  pradlapoaa  to 
fracture.  Violence  applied  to  a  pnrt  does  not 
always  produce  a  direct  fracture ;  for  instance, 
a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  may  indirectly  break 
the  clavicle;  the  knee-pan  and  the  olecranon 
ara  tha  bona*  most  commonly  broken  by  mtta> 
cnlar  action.  Tlie  pliysi  logical  symptoms  of 
fracture  are  pain  and  uiubility  to  move  the  limb; 
tlie  physical  characters  are  unnatural  mobility, 
change  in  the  length,  diraatioii,  or  form  of  Iba 
Bmb,  and  erepltatfonwhao  the  broken  flnanaaot* 
are  moved  upon  each  other.  When  thero  is  great 
swelling,  it  in  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  na- 
traa  or  even  the  existence  of  a  fracture.  The 
aoona  of  a  simple  fracture  is  a  painM  and 
inflamed  swelling  a  few  days  after  tha  aoci- 
d,  r.',  "vith  more  or  k-^  f  brile  reaction ;  these 
gradually  subside,  and  with  proper  treatment 
the  bone  tinites  in  from  one  to  two  monUi% 
with  or  witliout  deformity  according  to  circum- 
Stances  nut  always  under  the  control  of  the 

«aii8Qii;  wbaa  tha  ooBittonion  ia  diaaMaJ,  «r 


Aa  TOpanHTa  "proeess  injndicionsly  Interfered 
with,  union  mnv  ii' t  take  place  and  a  false  joint 
he  formtHi.  Complicated  fractures  often  tenni- 
Bata  in  death  of  portions  of  bone  and  of  tb« 
Boft  parts,  in  nnhcalthy  abscesses  and  tetanoa^ 
leadmg  perhapfi  to  fatal  consequences  unles^i  th« 
limb  be  rcii;ovi  (l.  The  prognosis  of  frutturo 
of  course  depends  on  its  situation,  extent,  com> 
plkstion  with  wound*),  and  avariety  of  circum- 
st-ances  which  will  occur  to  every  physician. 
The  process  of  reparation  has  been  described 
in  the  article  Bonk  (vol.  iii.  p.  48(i).  and  it  will 
only  be  neceasarjr  to  mht  here  that  lymph  ia 
aftnad  between  uo  brocen  aorfbeaa.  wfateb  ta 
gradually  converted  into  cartilage,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  into  a  spon^  ossific  ina&i  called  the  pro- 
visional callus;  this  holds  the  ends  together  for 
a  few  montlis  ontil  the  permanent  callus  is  do- 
posited  between  them ;  the  Ibnner  is  gradually 
absorbed,  and  tba  latter  lias  all  the  charactora 
of  true  uone.  In  the  interior  of  the  »kuIL 
however,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  s}'noviat 
membranes  of  the  jomta,  no  provisional  calloa 
is  formed ;  if  the  part*  be  kept  in  dose  apposi- 
tion,  bony  union  will  slowly  take  place ;  if  not, 
the  union  will  be  li|punentary.  The  iodiouJon* 
of  treatment  are  to  reduce  or  set  the  fragment^ 
and  keep  tliem  at  rest  and  in  rlo?c  cont.ict.  fo 
as  to  jtrevent  deformity  ;  all  disturbing  luuscks 
must  be  relaxed,  the  ends  of  the  bones  extend- 
ed, and  the  part*  properly  supported  and  kept 
in  place ;  the  limb  h  umdaged,  to  prevent 
swelling  and  muscular  contractions ;  and  sfltne 
kind  of  splint  or  apparatus  is  applied  to  keep 
the  limb  immovable  and  of  its  natural  length. 
Bplints  are  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  tin,  and 
more  recently  and  beat  of  sheet  gtuta  perctia, 
all  properly  padded  and  secured  a- iln  '  dis- 

Elacetnent;  tlie  starched  bandage,  consist  ing  of 
lyers  of  cloth  imbued  with  stirai  of  dextrin^ 
is  light,  firm,  and  cimable  of  very  exact  appli- 
cation; a  plaster  of  Paris  apparatus  has  been 
much  used  in  Germany,  esjM.-(ially  for  intract- 
able persons  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  When 
swelling  and  intiammatlon  run  high,  antiphlo- 
gistic and  refrigerant  applications  should  pre- 
cede the  utjc  of  bandages  and  splints;  and  the 
latter  when  applied  should  be  l<io9en€<l  when 
swelling  comes  on,  and  afterward  readjusted  so 
aa  to  keep  the  |mrts  uniformly  In  place.  The 
variety  of  bandages,  splints,  and  apparatns  for 
the  ditferent  kinds  of  fractures  h  very  great; 
and  in  nothing  does  American  surgery  stand 
more  preeminent  than  in  ita  ingeniona  and  ei^ 
ftetott  Inatmmenta  Ibr  tlie  treatment  of  broken 
bones.  Tlic  accompanying  symptoms  of  de- 
pression, indammatton,  delirium,  painful  twitch- 
ings  of  muscles,  and  other  coinplicationa,  wMt 
be  treated  on  principles  familiar  to  every  sur- 
geon. When  a  false  joint  is  pro<1nced,  attempts 
at  union  ;ir.'  \i\:\i]<:-  by  exciting  inflammation  in 
tlie  separated  piet  e^  by  rubbing,  the  seton,  ww- 
tngonthe  ends,  and  other  operations  now  in 
rogue;  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  patient,  and  to  correct  any  evi- 
dott  eoaatitiitiooal  vioeb  In  compooiid  ft«o- 
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tarei,  WDMiiUj  tlieaeT«ra  ODM  lunr  10  oommon 
from  raimMd  teddenta,  tiie  qvMtion  of  cmjNi* 

tation  is  frcqncntly  a  Tnost  tlifficiilt  one  to  re- 
solve; much  d«;[K.'iula  on  the  strength,  habits, 
and  ago  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  hicera- 
tion,  tJie  proximitj  to  Jkunta^  aaa  the  iiAmj  to 
▼eflseb  and  nerree;  if  the  opinmtlon  be  decided 
on,  it  13  generally  pcrfonneu  at  once,  before  the 
accession  of  inflannnatory  fever.  If  it  bo  de- 
tennined  to  retain  the  limb^  the  bone  should  bo 
reduced,  loose  pieces  removed,  and  the  neces- 
sary applications  be  made  to  indace  the  wounds 
to  heal ;  in  proper  time  bandages  and  splints 
should  be  applied;  cooling  lotions,  opium  to 
qiifet  pidn  ■na  restle^ness,  prevention  of  Iod§> 
mont  of  matter,  tonics  and  stimulants  to  sup- 
port the  strength  under  profuse  discliarges,  are 
the  additional  general  indications  of  treatment. 
Parttoular  fractures  require  special  apMratus^ 
of  whidi  nelllier  the  IfmltB  nor  Oo  ^amoter 
of  tliis  work  will  permit  any  description. 

FRAMINGHAM,  a  township  of  Middlesex 
eo.,Mass.,  on  the  Bo«ton  and  Worce.stcr  railroad, 
at  its  Jaoettoa  with  a  branch  road  to  Milford; 
pop.  hi  1860, 4,S7<I.  It  borders  on  Oodiftnate 
lalce,  and  mntains  several  ponds  abounding  in 
fish  and  wild  fowl.  In  1855  it  contained  3 
woollen  mills,  with  $300,000  capital,  employing 
S7i  hands,  and  manufacturing  yearly  $7(>4,650 
worth  of  goods,  6  car  and  carriage  factories, 
and  2  hat  and  bonnet  factories.  In  1858  it  had 
a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  and  7 
churches,  2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  I  MeUlod- 
ist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Unitarian. 

FRANC,  the  monetary  unit  in  France  since 
1795,  in  Belgium  since  18.33,  and  in  Switzer- 
land since  1849.  The  first  coins  having  this 
name  were  manvfbetared  under  John  the  Good 
in  1860 ;  tliey  were  of  fine  poM,  and  were  called 
franct  A  ehetal  from  the  impression  upon  them. 
Tliese  coins  in  1695  were  intrinsically  worth  7 
livres.  Under  Charles  V.  the  impression  was 
dianged,  and  they  were  styled  ^ 
but  retained  the  same  value.  The  first  silver 
coin  called  a  franc  was  struck  by  order  of 
Henry  HI.  in  1575,  and  presented  on  one  side 
the  head  of  the  king  ana  on  the  other  a  deco- 
rated cross.  The  franc  became  the  monetary 
unit  on  the  establishment  nf  tlie  decimal  sys- 
tem, and  is  equal  in  value  to  about  19}  cents. 
Tbo  fraao  and  Hvre  were  originally  synonymous 
as  moneys  of  account,  but  the  old  livre  tour- 
nois  is  now  reckoned  at  1 J  per  cent,  less,  or  as 
81  to  80.  Tlie  Swi-<s  franc  was  formerly  one- 
half  greater  than  now.  Of  stiver  coins,  there 
arO'l,  1,  X  and  6  frano  i^eoea;  and  of  gold 
coins,  formerly  only  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs, 
but  since  1630  also  of  10  and  100  francs,  and 
in  Belgium  of  2^  francs. 

FRANCS(Lat.  Gallia  or/VancuiVonaof  the 
principal  slnlwofEnrope,  occupyingtbe  western 
end  of  the  central  part  of  that  continent,  between 
lat.  42°  20'  and  61'  5'  N.  and  long.  4°  5o  W.  and 
6"  20'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  strait  of  Dover  (Pa»-d«-Calai»),  and  N.W.  by 
the  English  channel  {La  Maneke)^  which  sep*- 


rate  it  from  Great  Britain ;  W.  by  the  Atlantie 
and  the ba^of  Biscay ;  8.  by  the  PyriMea,  Ibm- 

ing  its  frontier  toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  E.  by  the  Var,  the  Alps,  and  tbe 
Rhone,  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Rhine,  which 
rer^ectively  divide  it  fh)m  the  Sardinian  atatoi^ 
Switxeriand,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden; 
N.  E.,  on  wliich  pide  it  has  no  natural  boundary, 
by  a  conventional  lino  which  runs  from  theldt 
bank  of  tlie  Rhine  at  its  junction  wMi  tlw 
Lauter,  to  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  someiO 
m.  E.  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  along  the  frontiers 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  grand 
dudiT  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  Under  tbe 
meriaian  of  Paris,  that  is,  toward  its  centre,  it 
measures  N.  to  S.  about  598  m.,  and  E.  to  W., 
between  lat.  48°  and  49°,  about  572  m. ;  while 
its  greatest  len^h  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  jfelmstire  to  tbe  month  of  the  Var, 
is  664  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  N.  E.  to  8. 
"W.,  from  tbe  motith  of  tbe  T.auter  in  the  Rhino 
to  that  of  the  Bidassoa  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
a  lino  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  an- 
^ee»  is  about  620  m.  Ita  entire  line  Si  fron- 
tier ia  eetimated  at  about  8,980  m.,  of  wliidi  1,- 
630  are  coai^t  and  1,400  on  the  land  side.  Iti 
total  area,  Corsica  included,  is  otlicially  eoOK' 

finted  at  62,768,618  hectares,  or  2U3,736  iq.ll. 
t  holds  the  6th  rank  in  point  of  extent  among 
European  oofnntries,  being  surpasseil  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  the  Austrian  eniiiiro,  and  Germany. 
Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1 789  France  waa 
divided  into  86  provinces,  which  differed  from 
each  other  in  extent,  population,  rights,  immu> 
nities,  and  administration.  Now  it  contains  86 
departments,  the  extent  of  which  is  nearly  equal. 
They  are  suUlivided  into  868  arrondissements^ 
8,880  cantons,  and  86,896  eommnnea  or  villages. 
Sixty-five  of  the  departments  are  nnnud  from 
the  rivers  by  which  they  are  drained,  1 1  from 
mountains,  8  from  their  situation,  8  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated,  8  from  tho 
aea  or  atndta  which  border  on  them,  1  from  a 
f»)rest,  and  1  from  a  sprinp.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  departments,  the  provinces  from 
which  they  have  been  chiefly  formed,  their  pop- 
ulation in  1866,  and  their  capitals : 


TV  j'*rtn)*ntt. 


Ftenilen.. 
ArtaU.... 


Ihvi- 


N..rd  

Cu-ilc-Calal*. 

Somnie   

Scliif-Inf.'ri-  I 
cure  f 

Euro  

Orne  .......  ^  - 

l'Alv*(iM  

MsMas* 

&»-lne  

(>i'M>  

84-lM-Ct-  > 

Mme  (  -" 

Aim  

AnieniiM  .... 

M»n>«  

A«be  

U*aU-)l«RM. 


Tof.  in 

Ca|MUla. 

TtlSiS 
bM,<l» 

ISO*. 

AnM. 

Amlan 

769.450 

4T^,3VT 
MOyM 

Erreax. 

Corn. 
SdatlA 

1  727.419 
89«,085 

P«ri». 

VerMilton 

B«auvatau 

SII,S83 

Mtlnn. 

ns,u8 

871,060 

1«1,S7S 

LaoD. 

jCbUaoMar 

1 

Troyc*. 

iClMMUBOBl 
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Lonrnim 


Tour»Iiio 

b«trf   j 

HlvenuU  

BoartMButo . . . 


Fraoche  i 


Bargundy. . . . 

tf9mt»  

W.DmMoii: 

Brittmf  >•••• 


MeuM  

MoMlle  

Mt'tirth©  .... 

Voisfi'S  

I,i>lr.-t  

V.\\rvvt-l^>[r 
L<ulr-et-<Jher 

Cher  

N16TW  

Allier  

CrauM  


i>•^i• 


OuUI  

Haato-VlaiiBa 

Cm^  


Ba.-1-r.hIn  

Hiiiu-Kliia  ... 

l>oubs ........ 

Am.  

Tonne  

CAle  d'Or .... 
8*<>no-ct-Loire 

Atn  

nh&ht  ....... 

Ldra  


FlnlslJro  

CMtrsMlu-Nord 
I  Morlilhiin  .... 

Illc-i-t-\'il.iine 
i  Lolro-Inruri-  I 
euro  f 

MAyenne  .  

J8«rth* ....... 


AnaU  Md 


I- 


QascQDj  


B^arn . 
FolK... 


D«ut<84Tiw.. 

Vendee 


i  Chan-Dte  Ifl- 
(  furienre 
(Tharento ... 
Otrunila  .... 
Dordo^o... 
Lot-ct-0«- ) 
ronne  ( 
Lnt  , 


Conioa , 

Total  . 


Lando*   

Gvn  

Uatit4?»-Py-  1 

Ba»»*»-I*y-  j 

IV  rices  } 

Arii^iw  

Pyrcn<^»  Orl- » 

cntales  ( 
lUiite-Ua-  [ 

runno  f 

Tarn  

Aude  

Ilcrault   

Oard  

I-<HiT^  

llaiito-Ijolre. . 

.Vnli'clm  

I**re  

I>roin«  

IlauteS'AlpM. 

VaucIuM  

BaMda-Alpea.. 

Rb6D0  I 

Var  

Cfliac  


80&,m 

4^J.37S 

WI,074 

89S.S4t 
S78,68» 

C90.CI«3 

aim 
iHm 

S88.901 
SSMSl 
675.018 
870,919 


4T3  9-'^2 

8T3.<i41 
4«7.19(8 


Bar-I«-1 

MeU. 

Nancy. 

Epinal. 

Orleana. 

Charttm 

Bl«ti. 

tvm. 

Nt'Vara. 
Moullna. 
Gu^reL 
I  Clcrtnont- 
1  Femsd, 
AnrillM. 

."^tmsliourK. 

t'olii].ir. 

V^■^^l^l1. 

Bmancon. 

(  Stnlater. 

Anxerre. 
DHon. 
Macon. 
Bourg. 
LyoBt. 


4T4.828 

8T8.TS1 
640,757 
fi04,651 

883.TS8 

anna 

809,832 
804,497 

488,443 

!SI,81S 
188,056 


Qulmpcr. 
.'<aioi-nrieac. 
VaniiML* 
UebDM. 

Nantca. 

I^iaral. 
L«  Mum. 
Anfeia, 

Puitlcra. 
NIorL 

'(  Vfiiil.'i>. 

L*  Bochstkk 

AngoaUm 
BordeMUt. 

Agen. 
Calron. 

tCOIBlMlllU. 

Uodec 

<  Mont  do 
}  Mattta 

AucK 

Pan. 

Folx. 

Perpigoaa. 


4S1,347  ToQloOML 


8M,S89 
892.88.1 
400.424 
419,«9T 
140.SI9 
flOO.994 
8s5.«» 
B76.637 
%>4.7«} 

S68.994 
149,670 

478,885 

871. MO 
840,188 


Alby. 

CarcaMonne. 
MonliMllitb 

N'imciB. 

Mende. 

Le  Puy. 

Priraa. 

Grenoble. 

Valence. 
I  Gap. 
I  AvlKnoa, 

PIgno. 


Manellles. 

Pra^niignan. 
Ajiiocla 


— ^la  population^  FrMnoe  r&oks  4th  Among  tb« 
neat  XoK^tean  tMm,  bdng  inferior  omy  to 

Pi;s^ia^  (Tcrntnny,  nnd  Anstria.   It  has  iarrc:\?ierl 
but  slowly  dunng  U10  last  centary,  in  cou.nari- 
Bon  Willi  tlio  progress  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
lJiut«d  StatM.   We  gather  the  loUowiog 
am  flmn  antheotio  doonmeati: 


tm  R.MB.464 

1888.  88.M0.9t0 

1841  :u.'i:J'M78 

lS4fl   W.4<ll.;fil 

ISil  S.\7-.1.6*S 

im  »(i,««3y,3M 


F«y«liMl«i. 
tUk  1«,««».8» 

im.  81 .769.188 

im.  !i4.  SI  1*1,1100 

1790.   .2fi,.VH).rn:io 

1801  2T.»4tf.ii03 

1804  )W,l«;.4;iS 

1880.  M,49M8T 

Aocordiog  to  tliis  table,  within  a  period  of  a 
oentury  and  a  half  the  population  has  not  even 
doubled,  wLilo  witliin  toe  last  60  years  its  in- 
crcuso  I1118  not  bccr»  quite  40  percent.;  but  it 
maatbeborno  in  tniiul  tli.-it  during  tlie  lirM  i  .irt 
of  this  period  the  population  woa  heavily  taxed  bx 
the  bloody  wanoftlie  empire,  by  whldi  Tnam 
lost  no  fewer  than  1,700,000  men  on  the  battle 
field.  Duringthis  period  of  60  years  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that 
of  the  United  Statee  faor— ed  nearlj  fivefold. 
A  eooiparfaoB  between  tiie  eenaoi  of  1T90  ani 
that  of  1856  showa  til  lit  tho  iDcrenso  has  been 
very  unequally  divided  among  the  departments. 
Nine  of  them,  Seine,  Nord,  Rh6ne-et-Loire 
(now  divided  into  2,  the  Rh6iie  and  the  LoireX 
8eine-Inf%rieare,  Is^re,  Ifanche,  Maine-«t- Loire, 
Uaute-Garonne,  and  Bas-Rbin,  have  nearij 
doubled  their  popnlation ;  in  1790  it  was  in  the 
agtn^gato  8,9dO,996,  while  it  amonnti  now  to 
7,681,801.   It  may  be  added  that  the  first  two 
on  the  list  have  more  than  doubled  ;  tbat  of  tlie 
Seine,  for  inst-ance,  from  723,S38  in  1790  readied 
1.787.419  in  1666,  tho  incre«M  being  1,002,. 
OM.  Of  this,  800,000  bavetwengdnedwltbln 
tho  last  6  year^,  and  tlie  ratio  of  increase  i«  still 
augraentiog.    Paris,  mure  than  any  other  great 
city,  seems  to  be  an  absorbing  centre.   On  the 
Other  liaad,  0  departments  ihow  a  deoraaae  for 
the  Mine  seini-oentennfal  period ;  dwae  at* 
Yonne,  Ba-sses-Alpea,  Lozere,  Ilautes-.^lpea, 
C6teHl*0r,  ladre-et-Loire,  Cantal,  Morbiltan, 
fieine4t>Mame,  whose  aggregate  population  ia 
1790  was  2,925,804,  wbik^  in  1856  it  was  but 
2,666,498,  a  decroa.'H)  of  870,390.  AlU»on<5h 
trifling,  this  is  not  easily  accou^itcd  for,  if  we  ex- 
cept 8oine-et-Mame.   This  is  one  of  tho  most 
prosperous  departments  in  the  empire,  owing  to 
its  vioinity  to  the  capital,  but  this  vicinity  and 
the  increasing  number  of  elegant  country  scats 
have  contributed  to  lessen  tbe  population.  The 
ease  ii  nearly  the  aame  with  £ura  Ome,  and 
Olse,  whoae  population  lias  Venudned  nearly  eta- 
tiorirtry    The  total  increase  for  tbe  last  50  years 
amountd  to  7,000,000.  The  N.  W.  region,  where 
IMs  is  situated,  has  gained  tho  most ;  then 
oomea  the  S.  E.,  in  which  are  Lyons  and  ]£ax^ 
eeillee.   If  we  divide  the  departments  into  4 
classes  according  to  their  ratio  of  increase,  we 
find  that  the  fir^  class  (21  departmcDUi)  lias  in- 
creased 80  per  eent,  the  2d  class  85  per  cent. 
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per  cent.,  while  tlic  -ilh        lie.^n  "^ta- 


tiuuory  or  decreasing.    Ii  \vu  uiuvv  ou  imugi* 
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DfttT  line  E.  and  "W.  throngh  France  abont  the 
parallel  of  47°,  we  shall  find  that  tlio  40  de- 
partmeots  V.  of  Aat  line,  with  an  area  of 
92,2n0  f^.  m.,  have  a  population  of  19,500,000; 
while  the  46  departments  ciiietiy  S.  of  tho  same 
Une,  with  an  area  of  111,605  sq.  m.,  have  a  little 
over  16,600,000.  The  N.  of  Franoe  therefore, 
with  a  snrface  19,976  eq.  m.  leM  than  flie  B., 
has  8,000,000  more  inhabitants.   The  average 

fopulatioD  to  the  square  mile  is  estimated  at 
60,  which  is  precisely  the  density  of  tiie  do-' 
partracnt  of  Jura.   There  are  37  departments 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the  average,  but  in 

general  only  dightly  so.  The  most  densely  in- 
abitcd,  the  small  department  of  the  Seine,  In 
which  Paris  is  situated,  has  8,846  Inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  the  departmeat  of  Nord  G53, 
that  of  the  Bh6ne  472,  and  that  of  Seine-In- 
#Meare  897.  That  of  tho  Baasee-Alpea,  tho 
least  populous,  lias  only  60.  As  tn  occupation, 
the  total  population  of  France  is  divided  as  fol- 
lom: 

AfrfenltnWs............  90.851,n8 

Mmnftctnmt  18K871 

Mechjuiies  t.«its,m 

Llbenl  ir  Tirtnai,  8,99 1. ISA 

a«maU  .\   T&3.Vt3 

,   ^•*o,m 


ToUl  84,039.3*4 

Aooordiog  to  statistical  tables  published  by  the 
goTemment,  dedaeting  children,  invalids,  &c., 

the  active  population  of  Franre  is  estimated  at 
23,500,000,  of  whom  14,300,000,  or  a  little  over 
60  per  cent.,  follow  agricnttaral  pursuits.  The 
rural  population,  which  amounts  in  all  to  22,- 
000,000,  has  increased  only  l,r)0O,0O0  within 
the  last  60  years,  while  the  cltv  population  has 
ffrown  from  6,000,000  to  14,000,000.  This  maj 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  Increase  of  oommeroe 
and  industry  ;  but  it  is  also  owin^'  to  the  allure- 
ments offered  by  cities  to  the  most  active  or 
ambitious  among  the  rural  population.  The 
followiog  table  shows  the  numbers  of  births  and 
deatba  during  each  of  the  6  years  ending  with 
1865: 

BiiTm. 


I.epitimii'e. 

lIlrKitlmat'. 

KtowU*. 

Fvmalfi. 

4SS.7I2 

84, 658 

46fl.835 

442,  CW 

IH.'. 

'.'79.907 

4W.M9 

4.H.'..f.9T 

:v..4i:. 

;-4  m 

yfi.'i,o-j> 

41.MSi 

.H.vav> 

9':iA  I 

2ABft.«.,»^  •.**.• 

405,694 

81,41» 

F*mIm. 

TtML 

s^o.rjOG 

4ii»,:4.'J 

4<Hi.;ilti 

« 17.449 

4t>f>,10T 

'';i»/.9."< 

897.  lao 

8955,4^10 

4Mj514 

48^MS 

460,8X0 

It  win  be  seea  Hia*  In  1884  tiio  dea^M  exceeded 

the  births  by  fiP,318,  and  were  to  the  whole 
estimated  populntiun  as  1  to  lift.  In  1«55  there 
was  only  an  excess  of  87,274.  The  average 
ratio  of  mortaUtj  fkom  1817  to  1864  (88  jean) 


was  1  to  41  of  tho  whole  population.  The  births 
were  to  the  deaths  as  1  IS  to  100,  and  to  the 
population  as  1  to  84.  For  the  last  10  or  18 
years  the  annual  average  of  marriages  was  279,- 
500,  except  in  years  when  bread  was  dear,  as  in 
1847  and  1854,  when  there  were  only  270,688 
and  270.906  marriages.  In  1866,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  high  price  of  provbions  andtheiBomn 
in  the  army,  the  number  of  marriages  was  288,- 
486,  or  1  'marriage  to  127  inhabitants.  The 
large  and  populous  cities  of  France  are  com- 
parat ively  few.  Paris,  the  capital,  has  (1866)  1,- 
178,262  inhabitants;  Lyons,  which  comes  next, 
has  but  2r)r),9()0  ;  Marseilles,  215.15)0;  Bor- 
deanx,  140,601 ;  Nantes,  101,019;  Rouen,  94,- 
848;  Tonloose,  92,828;  St  ttienne,  91,988; 
Lille,  71,286;  Strasbourg,  65,120;  Havre.  62,- 
468;  and  Amiens,  62,149.— The  bulk  of  the 
French  nation  consists  of  the  descendants  of 
Gallo-Romans  mixe<l  with  German  and  Scandi- 
navian barbarians  (Durgundiang,  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Northmen),  wlio  invaded  Gaul  between  the 
6th  and  10th  centuries.  But  the  latter  ele- 
ments are  tar  from  being  important,  and  tho 
Fretu  li  in.iy  be  called  a  neo-Latin  race  ;  their 
larigiuige  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being 
Latin  with  a  slight  admix  turn  of  Gormtaic  and 
Celtic.  Although  tho  varions  races  have  melt- 
ed into  a  single  jxjople,  some  of  the  original 
types  may  be  still  traced,  e.«i)eciftlly  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  or  along  the  frontiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  2,800,000  in  num- 
ber, mostly  retain  the  characteristic  features  of 
tlicir  ancestors,  and  the  Breton  language  is  still 
spoken  in  tfio  western  part  of  tliat  nrovtnea. 
The  Basques  preserve  their  primitive  language, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  inhabited  by  about 
1,800,000  Germans,  who  speak  both  Gennan 
and  French ;  while  the  Corsicans  apealc  lulian. 
There  are  beside  ahont  100,000  Jews  and  8,000 
g)'psies,  scattered  or  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try.— The  shape  of  France  is  ar>  im  pular  hex- 
agon, tlie  sines  of  which  might  i  Irawn 
respectively  along  the  English  channel,  tlie  At- 
lantic,  the'  Pyrintes,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  the  last  side  running  from 
this  river  to  the  North  sea.  The  first  of  these 
sides,  or  tho  N.  W.  coast,  presents  flrom  Dnn- 
kirk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sommo  a  succession 
of  sandy  downs  from  which  pr<^ect  Caj>e9  Gris 
Kes  and  Blano  Nes,  opposite  Dover.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme  is  tho  small  bay  of  St. 
Valery.  From  this  point,  sweeping  S.  W.  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coa-t  is  cliar- 
actenzed  chiefly  by  clifls  of  challc  and  nwrl, 
witli  here  and  there  harbors,  the  most  Import 
tant  of  which  is  Dieppe.  TIic  Seine  now  wi- 
dens into  a  small  bay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Seine,  Havre,  orOdvadoa,  from  which  tho  coast 
lino  runs  almost  due  W.,  fVingcd  by  a  cham  of 
reefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  whence  it  takes 
aK.  direction  and  forms  the  squarc-shaned  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin.  On  the  N.  face  of  this  penin- 
sula, bet  ween  Capes  Barflenr  and  la  Hague,  liet 
the  magnificent  jiort  t  >f  Chcrbourp.  From  Cape 
LaBa^ie^  a  low  shelving  shore,  interrupted  by 
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granitio  clifis,  runs  soiiihward  to  the  btj  of 
Cniiojile,  the  sandy  bottom  of  wltlflih  is  diy  flt 

ebb  tide.  Tlie  cotist  then  resumes  its  westerly 
direotiou  to  form  the  trianguhir  peninsula  of 
Brittany,  th«  rocky  dlfb  of  which  present  a  wild, 
grand,  and  desolate  aspect.  Beside  the  bay  of 
CancaJe,  Brittany  is  washed  by  thetst.  Malo  roads 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Briene.  Its  extremity.  Cap 
St.  Matbiea  or  Finistire^  mns  into  the  Ati«ntiC| 
and  is  the  westernmost  point  of  France.  The 
coast  is  here  deeply  indented  by  a  magnificent 
bay,  capable  of  containing  at  least  500  ships  of 
war,  wbieh  reoeives  its  name  fiom  the  impor- 
tant military  seaport  of  Brest,  and  by  tlie  leas 
sheltered  bay  of  Douarnenez,  which  in  i^eparated 
from  the  former  by  tlie  peninsula  of  Crozon. 
From  the  point  wliich  projects  8.  of  the  bay 
of  Douaraeucz,  the  coast,  gradually  decliniiu; 
and  beooming  sandy  again,  recedes  £.  S.  £. 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  presenting  io 
sneoession  Gape  Penmsric,  tlie  amaU  peninralas 
(jf  (^iiili.  :  and  S.nr:!ctta,  the  roads  of  Lorient, 
and  the  bay  of  Croisic,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Gironde,  the  shore,  continalug  low  and  sandy, 
is  indetited  by  several  bays,  generally  protected 
by  ijilaadii,  and  presents  the  two  seaports  of  La 
Rochelle  and  Rochefort.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Glionde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyr&n^  the 
eoast  is  but  an  tinlxokeii  Hue  of  sandy  downs 
intcrsiK'rsed  with  marshes,  the  only  opening  to 
veseels  being  the  basm  of  Arcachon.  Drifting 
sands  have  here  covered  large  tracts  <d  good 
soil,  and  within  the  last  two  centuries  a  number 
of  scattered  cabins,  private  residences,  convents, 
and  even  whole  villages,  have  beeu  tlius  com- 
pletely buried.  Of  late  years  such  ravages  have 
Men  partially  stopped  by  tlie  planting  of  beaeh 
grass,  broom,  and  pine  trees.  Alonu'  the  Atlan- 
tic dirbioo,  which  is  685  m.  in  length,  there 
•re  many  faki^  indading  Ushant  (Oneasant) 
on  the  extreme  point  of  Rrittany,  Belleisle, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  tlie  Loire,  Noir- 
numliers,  Dieu,  Rt-,  and  Oleron,  between  that 
river  and  the  outlet  of  the  Gironde.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  English  channel,  near  the  Co- 
tentin  peninsula,  3  important  i-Luul-,  Jt  rsi 
Quemsey,  and  Aldemey  (AorignyJ,  idthough 
physically  belonging  to  Iranoe,  are  held  by 
Great  Britain.  The  coa.st  of  the  Mediterranean, 
870  m.  long,  recedta  first  toward  the  N.  E.  in  a 
ssmiciroalar  curve  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klione, 
and  forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  gulf  of 
Lyons  (Fr.  gol/e  du  Lion) ;  bold  and  rocky  near 
the  Pyrenees,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  sandy  beach, 
inlenieoted  bj  a  namber  of  Isouona,  each  as 
those  of  Than  and  VaUearfis,  oat  without  % 
single  good  Iinrbor.  It  is  everywhere  bordered 
by  shoals,  and  the  accuinulatioo  of  land  is  such 
as  to  require  constant  attention  to  itrevent  the 
filling  up  nf  the  few  indifferent  [torts  wliich 
ar«j  to  be  found  here.  Aigues-Mortes,  wliich 
was  formerly  an  aoceaaible  port,  is  now  nearly 
6  milea  ftom  the  sea.  Agoek  notwithstanding 
works  of  Improvement,  afforu  protection  only 
to  a  n  ^v  barks,  and  Cette  admits  only  vessels 
of  the  wuaUeat  aise.  Be/ood  the  moaUi  of  the 


BhoB^the  shore,  rbing  np  In  heldfllMlhiahoooda 
in  good  port.s,  the  principal  of  wbieh  are  liar* 

seilles  and  Toulon,  both  of  the  higliest  inijxjr- 
tance,  the  former  on  aooonnt  of  its  large  and 
always  increasln|(  tndo  with  Algieis  sod  the 
East,  the  latter  aa  a  naval  nvA  mitiu^ry  statioru 
The  land  frontiers,  as  we  have  said,  are  but  [laxiJy 
formed  by  physical  boundaries.  On  the  S.  the  di- 
Tidinglinafullows  the  ridge  of  the  Vjibabm^  with 
one  or  two  deviaUons  too  trifling  to  be  nodced, 
and  ends  with  the  lower  Bidas^oa.  On  the  E. 
the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Laut4er 
divides  France  from  the  grand  dndiy  of  Baden. 
Toward  Switzerland,  the  frontier,  running  S.  3. 
W.,  starts  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Rhine,  fol- 
lows the  Doubs  to  its  falls,  then  a  ridge  of  the 
central  Jura  to  Mount  Rixon,  and  finally  the 
Laadon  to  its  thouth  in  the  Rhone.  This  river 
in  part  separates  France  from  Savoy  ;  then  the 
dividing  line  winds  ita  way  to  the  Alps,  follows 
the  Oonian  Alps  and  the  northern  ridge  <rf'tlie 
Maritime  Alps  to  the  Var,  and  ends  with  this 
river  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  coaventiooid 
line  on  the  N.  E.  starts  in  a  S.  £.  direction  from 
the  North  sea,  4  miles  E.  of  Dunkirk,  reaches 
the  Lys,  which  it  follows  down  for  a  few  miles, 
crosses  this  river  at  Menin,  runs  8.  E.,  passing 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Lille,  Yalenoiennea^  nod  Mao* 
beuge,  crossing  the  Scheldt  tad  the  Sombre^ 
receiles  S.  of  Pliilii  pL  villo  and  Maricii!  ;  ra:, 
then  runs  N.  toward  tiie  Meut>e,  which  it  cn>>»e8 
below  Charlemont ;  then  resuming  its  winding 
cour?c  to  E.  S.  E.  it  mns  a  few  mil'-s  V.  of  Me- 
zicres,  Sedan,  Moutniedy,  and  Thiunville;  tiiea 
after  crossing  the  Moselle  N.  of  this  last  city, 
the  Sarre  near  Sorreguemines,  the  Vo^ea  N. 
<rfBitohe^  itfoUoWB  the  Lauter  to  its  fall  into  the 
Rhine.  This  open  line  is  protected  by  a  st-ries 
of  stroiu^ohls  and  fortified  towns,  the  principal 
of  which  have  been  bene  mentioned. — Beside 
the  two  great  mountain  chains  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  France  toward  Spain  and  Italy, 
several  others  of  minor  fanportaneo,  belonging 
to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrcnean  systems,  intersect 
the  country.  The  principal  of  these  chains, 
ivliich  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  Enroptan  wa- 
tershed, starts  from  the  Pyr^n^  taking  fint 
a  windmg  coarse  IS.  N.E.  needy  pnranel  to  the 
Mediterranean  nhore,  then  setting  np  north- 
ward, under  the  names  of  Blade  mountains, 
C^vennes,  and  Cute  d'Or ;  near  lat.  48",  where  ^ 
is  called  tlio  plateau  of  Langres  and  Monts  Faa- 
ciUes,  it  uiake*  a  curve  eafctwarJ,  and  tlien 
branches,  projecting  northward  the  Vosfjea,  and 
southward  variona  ridges  which,  tbro^e^  the 
Jnrs,  oonneet  with  tbe  Alps.  TMe  cbaiQ  tins 
diviucs  Frame  into  two  very  unequal  [>Hrts, 
the  ffreater  (sloping  toward  the  AUantic  mv\  the 
Enguab  ebannel,  Uie  smailler  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean.  Four  ranges,  the  genorni  din'oticfO 
of  which  is  N.  W.,  branch  off  from  tins  water- 
shed and  separate  the  basins  of  the  various  riv- 
ers flowing  into  the  above  seaa:  1,  the  hills 
known  as  the  eastern  Ardennes ;  2.  the  weslen 
Ardennes,  connecting  with  those  t>f  Picardy  and 
ArtoiSf  8|  the  branch  oonaisling  of  the  Monran 
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mountain f,  tTio  lillls  of  the  Orlonns  forest,  of 
lower  Normandy,  and  Honts  d'Arr^,  running 
along  t)io  N.  •hora  of  Brittany ;  4,  the  moun- 
tains of  AoTCfiML  whkli  RM^  M  looreproperl J 
called  a  eltnter,  of  wMcb  the  hUta  of  Umonria 
and  Poh  II  :ir  Imt  the  continuation.  Tlie  Py- 
renees also  send  some  secondary  ramifications 
throngli  the  S.  W.  The  highest  snmrottsof 
this  creat  chain  within  the  limits  of  France  ara 
tho  ftc  du  Midi  de  Bagneres,  the  Pic  Long,  tho 
Tours  de  Marbor6,  llts.  Taillon  find  Vipnc- 
mnle,  the  Pic  dn  Midi  de  Pan,  and  Mt.  Canigou, 
wiiosc  snnimita  are  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
nbovc  tlio  s^e.'i ;  Imt  the  most  elevated,  such  as 
Mts.  Perdu,  Posets,  and  Maladetta,  are  to  be 
fo  nnd  in  Spain.  In  the  C6vennes  ridge.  Mts.  Me- 
zii»  and  Lo«cro  arc  about  6,000  feet  high.  The 
R«eQlet  and  the  Dole  tower  over  the  ranges  of 
the  Jura  to  nhout  6,000  feet.  Among  tlie 
rounded  (tuuimits  of  the  Yosges,  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  "  balloons,"  the  only 
one  desenring  notice  is  the  Ballon  d'Alaace,  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The  group  of 
Anvergnc  pre^t-nts  the  P\iy  de  DAmo,  Mt.  Dore, 
and  the  Piouib  du  Caotal,  rising  to  a  height  of 
nearly  6,000  feet.  The  loftiest  summit  is  to  ha 
ibund  in  the  Alps :  Mt.  Pelvoax  reaches  an  ele- 
ratlon  of  nearly  18,000  ftct;  next  to  it  come 
Mts.  Gencvrc  and  Viso.  On  an  average,  the 
moontains  of  France  are  comparotively  tow. — 
The  great  W.  slope  of  France  is  divided  Into  8 
fif.rf-i,  one  inclined  toword  the  North  sea,  nn- 
ctiKT  toward  the  English  channel,  and  the  third 
toward  tlic  Atlantic.  The  tirst  is  drained  by  3 
rivers:  the  Rliine,  which  scarcely  belongs  to 
Thuiee,  sinee  H  merely  runs  for  ahont  100  m. 
nlnn;r  a  portion  of  its  E.  frontier,  and  receives 
tlie  Moselle ;  the  Meuse.  which  flows  in  a  north- 
ern direfti<in,  between  the  E,  and  AV.  Ardennes; 
and  the  Scheldt ;  the  last  two  are  properly  Bel- 
gian. The  flemme,  tiie  Seine,  tne  Ome,  the 
Vire,  nnd  the  Ranee  flow  into  tho  English 
channel.  The  Seine  rises  at  St.  Seina,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cdtad'Or,  mna  in  a  N.  W.  direction, 
flows  in  it»  ainnona  coarea  past  Troyee^  Pariti 
Booen,  and  other  e$tie«,  reeeires  on  its  Tefb 
the  TonnOt  and  on  its  ri^'ht  tl  A  I'  e,  the 
Marne,  and  tho  Olst*,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Havre.  The  Atlantie  reeeiveg  the  Blavet,  the 
Vilaine,  the  Loire,  tlie  Sevre-Niortaise,  tho 
Charente,  tho  Gironde,  and  the  Adonr,  Tho 
Loire,  which  is  the  larj:e>*t  river  and  waters 
the  most  central  part  of  the  country,  rises 
in  the  C^vennes,  at  Mt.  MIzin,  mns  generally 
N.  W.  n«  far  as  Orleans,  mul  thence  mostly 
yf.  8.  \V.  with  a  Buuiewiiat  tortuous  oonri^ 
tn  it^  mouths.  It  receives  on  the  right  the 
lii^vre.and  further  down  the  Mayenne,  which, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Barthe,  assonefl 
in  its  lower  part  the  nnme  of  Maine ;  on  the 
left,  the  AHier,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vi- 
•nne  swollen  by  tho  confluence  of  the  Creose, 
and  the  Sevre^Nantaise.  Tlie  Loire  and  ita 
trthntary  streams,  particularly  those  from  the 
sonth,  roll  down  immense  qnnntitirs  of  -rju  J 
and  sand,  which,  ocmtinually  »hiftiu^  render 


the  navigation  difficult  and  danpcron.s.  A  groat 
dike,  called  the  "Levte  of  tho  Loire,"  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity,  lioimda  tha 
course  of  the  river  on  the  r^ht  bank  itom. 
Bids  to  Angers ;  this  vast  work  Is  generallf 
about  25  feet  high  and 40  Itroad.  Tlio  Garonne, 
which  lias  its  source  in  the  valley  of  Adan,  io 
Catalonia,  follows  one  of  the  passes  of  tha 
Fyr^n^s,  flows  K.  K  until  it  reaches  Toulouse, 
then  turns  toward  the  N.  W.  and  becomes 
navigable;  it  receives  the  Tani  and  tlie  Lot, 
which  nui  E.,  passes  Bordeaux,  where  it  is 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  meeting  the  Dordognea 
few  miles  lielow  this  city,  takes  the  name  of 
Gironde,  forms  several  ielamls,  nnd  falla  into 
the  sea  by  two  channels.    The  navigation  be- 
tween Bordeaux  and  the  sea  is  unpeded  bf 
many  shoals;  the  tide  flows  up  about  80m., 
and  is  sometimes  preceded  hy  a  hngo  Wllow 
that  sweeps  destructively  along  the  shore. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  the  unaaTaniff.  Tha 
Adonr,  rising  in  the  Prrinin,  has  a  sem{-«!rctt- 
lar  eonrse  toward  the  hay  of  Biscay,  into 
which   it  enters   after    reri  ivinT;  numerous 
mountain  streams.   The  £.  slope,  which  is  in- 
cEned  8.  toward  the  Mediterranean,  la  enclosed 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  on  one  side, 
the  C6to  d'Or  and  the  C^vennes  on  the  other. 
It  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and 
its  branches.   The  Rhone  is  not  veiy  wide,  and 
mm  generally  with  the  impetuosity  wa  torrents 
It  reai  hes  France  after  Is^mntig  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  runs  S.  and  form.s  part  of  the  French 
frontier  line,  then  makesal)en(l  westward.  Joins 
the  Sa6ne  at  Lyons,  and  flows  S.  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  Into  which  H  dischargee  Itself  hy  aer- 
eral  branches,  forming  n  '^cltn.    It  is  joined  on 
the  left  by  the  Isitc,  whic  ii  comes  from  Savoy, 
the  Drome,  and  the  rapid  Durance,  which  riaca 
in  the  Alps.  The  few  lakes  which  Fhinoa  co»> 
tdns  aearoely  deeenre  the  name ;  the  hif]gest  la 
that  of  Grand  Lien,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire; 
the  most  picturesque  are  those  of  Gerardmer  in 
the  Yosges,  and  Nantua  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Jnra.— The  general  aspect  of  tlie  interior  <k 
TVance  is  agreeably  diversiiied.   The  banks  of 
the  S>  ill'  present  plea.-^ant  laiii^scftj>es,  witli  fi  r 
tile  and  well  cultivated  lieUls.  Thosie  of  the  Loire 
h$m  Hsw  attractions  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  but  arc  bcautiftil  below  Orleans;  the 
neighborhood  of  Tours  lias  been  characterized 
as  the  "garden  of  France."    The  valley  of  the 
Garonne  is  covered  with  those  rich  vineyards 
which  send  their  prodnca  to  all  parts  <^  the 
world.  Tlje  lower  Rhone  is  remarkable  for  pic- 
turesque grandeur.    The  Auverpne  mountain.x, 
the  I*yr*n6es,  theVosgea,  the  Jura,  and  the  Aljis, 
abound  in  fine  soenery.  Brittany  ia  partly  cover- 
ed hy  wide  heaths  and  naked  roefca.— Tw»  geolo- 
gical ontline  of  France  is  easily  marked.  A  belt 
of  the  granitio  rocks  running  through  the  Vos- 
ges,  the  Alps,  the  Fyr6n^es,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Brittany,  forma  «  khid  of  basin,  in  tlia  centre  of 
which  a  pile  of  the  same  ibrmatlon  rtws.  This 
consists fif'.li^  Auvergne  mount ain-,%v*;i'  b,  Icing 
mostly  cumpotHid  of  granite,  gaeiiw,  and  uicar 
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eeoxxB  schists,  bear  abnndant  trne^s  of  reo«nt  vol- 
canic activity ;  extinct  crater.-*,  lava  streanu.  Ac., 
present  an  interestinjf  field  for  the  observations 
of  the  geologist.  The  prunary  rooks  at  tlie 
circumference  are  of  ttie  grMtoat  diTcrsity, 
the  frrnnite  liowever  prfdomiiiutinp  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  iirituny.  The  iu- 
tenrida  between  thA  external  belt  and  tlie  cen- 
tral nucleus  are  mostly  fill  1  Tip  by  secondary 
formations,  interspersed  wan  urtiary  di'iKjsits. 
Both  are  inCflVMtmg.  The  former,  whic  h  are 
calcareous  or  marly  and  generally  compact, 
contain  a  vast  number  oi  sheila,  madrepores, 
and  otlior  orfranic  ramains;  stretching  in  long 
hill  ranges,  of  little  elevaUon,  they  run  thnxigh 
Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Fr«n«IieOoait6,Daiipbini6, 
and  J<an;»n''''!"'".  Mnny  nro  r,t>'cp  ninl  bare, 
or  covered  only  by  a  tiun  vegetable  soil ; 
bnt  some,  tiie  hills  of  the  G6te  d*Or  espe- 
r-!n1U%  are  admirably  eaited  for  the  vine. 
The  "most  remarkable  tract  of  tertiary  fer- 
mations  ia  known  as  the  "  Paris  basin  ;"  a 
kr^rer  one  covers  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  val- 
levi^  of  the  Oaronne  and  the  Adonr,  while  sev- 
eral othe  rs  f  f  smaller  extent  are  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Allien 
Tliese  are  mostly  calcareous,  Miclosing  great 
qnantities  of  sliells  and  the  remains  of  fos«l 
muniniiilia  of  hirjro  size.  The  district  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  13  entirely  alluvial. — 
The  soil  of  France,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  sa- 
perior  quality;  and  the  produetiTe  pert  of  it 
Dears  a  larger  projM>rtinn  to  the  entire  extent 
of  thu  country  thuu  in  ntost  oUier  European 
8tate^  amounting  to  41,850,000  hectares  out  of 
52,70*^,000.  The  wliole  may  bo  distributed  in 
the  fullowinp  mntiner :  arable  lands,  25,500,000 ; 
meadows,  4,8:JO,noo ;  vineyards,  "2,1:50,000; 
orchards  and  gardens,  640,000;  miscellaneous 

na,  JMW.OOO ;  copse  wood,  7,800,000 ;  heath 
.  7,78'.' Juif)  ;  ponds,  20'.t,(HtO  ;  roads,  rivers, 
canals,  liouses,  <S£C.,  2,920,UOU.— The  climate, 
being  on  the  whcle  temperatei  1e  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe;  it  is  however  preatly  di- 
Torsifiod  by  the  diflferences  of  latitude,  ele- 
vation, soil,  exposure,  &c.  In  this  respect, 
France  has  been  divided  into  4  regions^  each 
being  cbaraeterized  by  a  special  prodnetion; 
the  Ist,  the  re)iiou  of  the  cereal",  <  >:ti mis  from 
the  northern  frontier  to  a  line  drawn  from  M^- 
idlmto  Nantee;  <he  fid,  the  region  of  thoTfaie, 
is  comi)rise<l  between  this  line  and  another  pass- 
ing from  btrasboQrg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cha- 
rente  ;  the  8d,  through  which  the  cultivation  of 
maize  prevails,  is  bounded  S.  by  a  line  extend* 
ing  from  OfenoUe  to  Perpignan ;  and  the  4th, 
the  region  of  the  olivo,  includes  the  most  Bouth- 
em  part  of  the  country.  The  air  is  generally 
pttte  and  healthy.  The  mean  annoal  temper»- 
tarc  of  different  pnrt-^  of  Franco  has  been  esti- 
mated as  follows  ny  Iluiabuldt;  at  Touh'it,  02"; 
at  Marseilles,  53.5° :  at  Bordeaux,  Hir  ;  at 
Nantes,  65  J° ;  at  Paris,  C1.2° :  and  at  Dunkirk, 
50.5*.  More  rrin  falls  annually  in  the  valley  of 
flie  Rhone  than  on  the  .\tl;inlic  slope;  the  av- 
erage ftiU  la  the  former  being  about  30  inches^ 


while  it  does  not  exceed  20  inches  in  the  Ut- 
ter.  The  centre  of  the  country  enjoys  a  happy 

medium  of  teinporaturo  and  climate  ;  in  the  S. 
tlie  anminers  are  long,  dty,  and  hot.  The 
monntalnoas  region  of  AoTeme  isTiaHed  hy 

long  and  severe  winters.  The  depart metit-s 
around  the  j^ulf  of  Lyons  are  subject  to  disa- 
greeable winds,  which  sometimes  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  crops  ;  the  most  dreaded  i-*  the 
mittral.  Of  the  vegetable  uroducts  the  mo44 
generally  cultivated  are  wheat,  rye,  maixe, 
buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes^  «o)ewof^ 
black  poppy,  the  olive,  te.  The  avenge  yield 
of  wheat  amottnU  to  325,000,000  bushels  ;  rve, 
88,000,000;  oata,  140,000;  barley,  60,000,lKiO; 
potatoes,  850,000,000.  Thediief  grain-growing 
districts  are  the  departments  of  Eure-et  Loir 
(formerly  Beauce),  Aisne,  Kord,  Menrtbe^  }Lo- 
selle,  Seine-et-Marne,  8eine-et-0 1 -  .  itie-Infi&- 
rieore,  Sonune,  and  Pa»4B-0ataia.  Barley,  mU, 
oleagtnofis  seeds,  hops,  and  heat  root  arc  Tsost- 
]y  rd'li va'«l  in  the  d.iiartineut  of  N'unl ;  buck- 
wheat in  Brittany.  Meadows  and  paslores  are 
principally  found  in  Normandy.  The  vinejnHrds, 
which  extend  t! 

ments,  yield  aimually  about  900,000,000  gal- 
lons of  wine,  worth  about  $160,000,000  at  the 
places  of  production ;  nearly  the  4th  fvt«£  this 
amount  is  exported.  Apple  trees  ere  almndaot 
in  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Normandy  cider  t-njovs 
a  wide  reputation  in  France;  hemp  and  flax 
•ra  raised  in  large  quaatiUeainthesemeregioa; 
attention  is  given  to  tlie  molberry  tree  in  ihe 
S.  and  S.  E.;  madder  is  suocetsat'idiy  cultivated 
in  the  £.  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Durance ;  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  departments 
of  Nord,  ras-de-Caln?!*,  Gironde,  BavRhin, 
Ille-ct-Vilaine^  Lot,  ;uiJ  I.ot-et-Garonne.  Tha 
principal  forest  trees  are  the  ohesloat  on  the 
eeotrw  noantaina,  the  oak  in  tlie  Pyrfatea,  the 
fir  in  the  Landes.  The  most  richly  wiv>.!ed 
districta  are  the  Ardeunoii  table  land,  the  Vo^- 
ges,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  the  C<'>te  d  Or,  the 
Ce'vennes  and  their  ramifications,  the  Jur.v  and 
the  Alps.  The  destruction  of  wood  lias  ln.tn  cuo- 
siderable  within  the  last  two  centorioa,  and  the 
Ibreato  do  not  cover  more  than  ^  Va  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  ooontry.  The  princi[ial  forests  stifl 
in  exi.stetice  are  tho?>  nf  rompiefiiie.  Fontaine* 
bleau,  L'Esterel,  Uagueitau,  Kambouillvt,  Yil> 
len-Ootlereta,  Orleem,  Aa  The  Freack  floim 
compriscsnpward  of  SHOgenerannd  6.000  aperies. 
— France  is  far  from  being  so  well  t.t<-K  ke*i  with 
domesUc  animals  as  she  ought  to  l>e,  coattideitaf 
her  extent  and  the  nature  of  her  soil.  The  mok 
bers  of  livestock  in  1864  were  as  follows:  bora- 
ea  .  Ml  tie.  9,yai».8-28;  sheep,  32,ir.l.4.'iO  ;  hor<e^ 
2,818,4U3;  mules  and  donkeys,  787,860;  total, 
40,697,111,  to  which  about  6,000,000  ewies 
vast  be  added.  This  insufficiency  of  sttvk 
is  yearly  supplied  by  in^portation.  Witlita 
the  last  40  years  great  ettention  has  been  giveo 
not  only  to  the  improvement  of  native  bre«d\ 
but  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  ones,  whidi 
has  been  generally  successful.    The  K  >t  i  n  vdj 

of  cattle  are  those  <tf  Aavergne  and  Geaouayi 
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tb*  aheep  of  Berry  nre  oonndered  the  finest; 
the  iat(e«t  swine  are  raised  in  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, and  tlie  PyrOnt-es;  tlio  liom.s  of  Li- 
mousin, Brittany,  Percbe,  and  h'oruiandjr  are 
wnownedf  fhoM  of  the  uife  two  ]iruvinces  for 
their  btrcngtli  and  size;  tbeinulee  of  Poitou  de- 
serve the  same  praise.  Poultry,  which  con- 
tribute one  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
hnsbdndry  of  fVance,  is  raised  with  peculiar 
inocees  in  Maine,  Anponmois,  and  Bnrgundy. 
Eggs  ore  important  m  t  n  I  s  of  export,  especially 
to  En^^d.  Bees  arc  iiriocinally  n^aea  in  the 
d«|Mtt^iwiita  bordering  on  toe  Heditemneaii; 
the  motit  celebrated  honey  is  that  of  Xarlxmne. 
The  wild  animak  are  fa»t  diiniuLsluug  all  over 
Ibo  MMtntry,  owing  to  the  pro^^ress  of  popula- 
tion ;  the  black  bear  is  confined  to  the  hif^her 
ranges  of  the  Alpa  aud  the  Pyrenees,  ^^■he^e  the 
isard,  chamois,  and  wild  go«t  are  also  found. 
Hm  Ijax  appears  xmrelr  in  Umm  rooantatna 
tad  the  Owuam.  WolTve,  notwithitanding 
ri  five  war  of  externiination  carried  on 
against  them,  are  still  numerous  in  some  central 
departments,  especially  the  mountainous  dis- 
Inota.  The  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox  abound 
in  well  wooded  parts.  Tho  red  and  fallow 
deer  are  becoming  rare,  while  hares  and  rabbits 
are  abundant,  ^veral  kinds  of  squirrels,  the 
polecat,  weasel,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  other 
small  animals,  are  cormnon.  Otters  and  a  few 
beavers  are  found  in  some  of  the  aouthem 
atreamo.  Reptiles  are  T€W\  aveBoiBoiiakhidef 
viper  and  a  harmless  adder  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
some  regions.  Among  tiie  bird^  which  ore  very 
avmerona,  are  ea^ca,  Tnltures,  falcons,  &c.  The 
rivers  and  coasts  generally  abound  with  fish ; 
fisheries  are  consequently  an  important  item, 
and  a  groat  source  of  wealth.  Cancale  and  Ma- 
rennes  famish  exoollent  oysters.  The  pilchard 
fiabei7,  wbleh  to  condooted  moetly  on  the  tliorea 
of  Brittany,  is  the  most  important  t  if  nl! ;  about 

a 000  barrels  of  salted  pilchards  arc  sent  into 
le  market  annnally,  and  the  inhabitants  on  tho 
coast  livo  in  groat  part  on  fresh  yilchnrds  during 
thu  seiujon.  Tho  herring  fislierv,  the  lieud- 
qnarters  of  whicli  are  at  Dieppe,  fias  also  some 
fanportanoe,  as  well  aa  the  sole,  m  j,  and  niaok- 
wn  fisfaertML  Hie  tunnj  Ibkery,  modi  lem 
T)  rod  active,  is  pursued  on  tho  shores  of  t!io 
Mediterraoean.  The  ooaating  fiaberios,  which 
employ  88,000  faanda  and  7,000  boats,  Iniog 
about  jn.OOO.OOO  a  year  to  the  conntry.  Dun- 
kirk, Boulogne,  St.  Valery-fiur-Souiiue,  Dieppe, 
Fteamp,  and  St.  Malo  send  yearly  a  number  of 
ships  which  engage  in  the  herring,  mackerel, 
cod,  and  whale  fisherie<>. — The  mineral  wealtli 
of  Franco  is  at  oin  .?  Lu  go  and  diversified,  al- 
though gold  and  silver  ore  to  bo  foond  in  but 
^ery  email  onaiititlee.  The  Ibrmer  appears 
in  fome  small  streams  flowing  from  the  Pyre- 
n^-es;  a  few  mines  of  the  latter  art)  wrought,  but 
with  little  profit;  while  the  precious  metal  is  ex- 
tmrtcd  in  larger  quantities  from  lead  and  copper 
oiv«.  Lar^re  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  innearlyall 
I):irtH  of  France  ;  they  ore  inoslly  wrought  in  the 
departmenta  of  Ardennes^  Ilaut-Blun,  Moselle, 


Hante-Mane,  Hante49a6ne,  la^e,  Eastern  and 
Lower  Pyrfo^es,  Ard^he,  Aveyron,  «tc.  They 
yliM  .i:snually  about  C80,000  tons,  and  give 
employment  to  about  16,000  hands.  Mar- 
ble, porphyry,  granite,  alabaster,  and  crystals 
aro  f  I  md  in  nearly  all  the  monntriirr^ ;  "-'ate  in 
the  Ardennes,  Maine-et-Loire,  and  Finistere; 
building  stone  of  various  kinds  ever}' where. 
The  number  of  qoarrics  in  working  order  is  es- 
timated at  22,000,  giving  employmetit  to  over 
80,000  liands.  Coal  beds  of  various  kinds  are 
also  Qomeroas,  and  within  the  last  25  years 
eonsiderable  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
worl-:in;:^  of  mines.  The  most  productive  aro 
to  be  found  in  the  departments  of  Nord,  Loir^ 
Sa6ne-et- Loire,  Aveyron,  Ae.,  and  their  annnai 
yield  is  about  2,'>on/>no  tons.  Salt  mines  aro 
worked  in  tho  dcpurimcnts  of  Meurlhe,  Mo- 
selle, Hante-Sa6ne,  Doubs,  Jura,  Ari^ge,  and 
Ba8aee>i^rte^  while  salt  manbes  eiist  along 
nearly  the  whole  ef  Ae  sea  eoast.  The  prodoee 
of  botli  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000,000  Iba; 
annually.  Lead  is  extensively  scattered  through 
the  mountainous  districts  especially  In  Brittany. 
Copper  is  abundant  in  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and 
Vosges.  Tugelher  witli  theae  metalHi,  zino, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  are  found.  Alum  ia 
gathered  in  Haat-Rhin,  Aisne,  Oise,  and 
Aveyron.  The  mineral  springs,  which  are  about 
800  in  number,  nre  divided  into  cold  and  liot, 
ferruginous,  gaseous,  sulphnreoos,  and  salt  wa- 
ters ;  the  most  renowned  are  those  of  Alz,  BL 
Amand,  Bagndres,  Bnlanic,  Bar^s,  Bonrbon- 
Laocy,  Bourboone-Ies-Bains,  Cautereta,  £aux- 
Bonnea,  Fotgei)  Kont  Dor6,  PlomU^res,  Y  ichj, 
&c. — France  b  essentially  an  a^lcnltural  coun- 
try, whether  we  take  into  consideraUon  the  ex- 
tent of  lands  under  cultivation  or  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  it.  Out  of  her  whole  area, 
S4  per  osat  Is  giren  to  agricnltnre.  The  whole 
flgrrcultnral  population,  amounting  to  20,351,- 
62S,  OS  before  mentioned,  is  distributed  as  ful- 
lows:  proprietary  farmer*,  7,159,284;  tenant 
farmen«,  4,000,84«;  day  laborers,  6,122,747; 
servanla,  2,748,263 ;  woodmen.  820,988.  This 
population  works  ri  a  capital  which  has  been 
assessed  at  $3,935,390,000,  ttius  divided :  lands 
andbnOdings,  $7,877,480,000;  implements  and 
furniture  of  farms  and  houses,  $681,750,000; 
cottle,  horses,  &c.,  $426,220,000.  Tho  annual 
grcws  income  of  the  above  capital  ia  estimated 
at  abotit  *1  700,000,000.  This  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  ;  during  the  18th  century  it 
scarcely  reached  $300,000,000  ;  under  Na'i'o- 
leon  J.  it  swelled  to  about  $600,000,000,  and 
hostbosnearly  trebled  in  less  than  50  years, 
This  resnlt  may  be  said  to  have  been  obtained 
more  through  tlie  abundant  resources  of  the 
conntry  than  by  improvements  in  husbandry. 
It  is  indeed  oti1y  within  late  years  that  tlie  new 
niethodsof  culture  which  liave  proved  so  success- 
ful in  Eng^d  and  elsewhere  have  bec-n  tried  in 
France  npoo  a  lai]ge  seale.  The  small  fanners 
show  unreaMnable  repiqpianoe  to  any  depart- 
ure from  tlieir  traditional  system ;  and  many  of 
them  sUll  slabboroly  adhere  to  old  wroneotts 
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aolloMk  which  can  odIjt  be  dispelled  in  the 
eonrae  of  tioie  bj  the  example  and  success  of 
their  more  enliglitened  neighlwrs.  The  minnte 
sabdiviiiion  of  landed  property,  and  the  small 
capital  which  eecli  one  h&i  at  iiis  disposal,  are 
■ho  biodnnowin  Um  wa/  of  rapid  improTemeDL 
•--The  w«l||lit«  and  inaanirea  B«w  niM  In  France 
were  intnKhirod  soon  nfter  tJio  first  revolution, 
and  the  use  of  the  old  b  forbidden  by  luw,  al- 
thooffh  the  old  Banes  are  retained,  tho  value.t 
which  they  eqw  being ealenlated  by  the  new 
standard.  The  unR  oTkogtii  is  r^.s^Vmn  of  n 
quadrant  of  tho  meridian,  or  distance  from  tho 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  this  quadrant,  a.t 
MOertained  hj  MM.  iXdambro  and  Michain  hjr 
measnring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the 
parallcU  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  is  equal  to 
82,808,092  EnRli-^li  fe.  t.  The  unit  of  length,  or 
m^tfs,  ia  therefore  about  89.37070  English  iuch- 
ea.  From  the  metre  all  other  raeasnrea  are  de- 
rived by  ii  pyitem  of  decimal  multiplication  nnd 
division,  and  their  names  are  fornuHl  on  the  .sim- 
ple principle  of  adding  a  Greek  prefix  when  tho 
measure  ia  *  malUpte  of  the  metre,  and  a  Latin 
imix when  Hta  a metlon.  Thns,  adeoametre 
=  10  metres,  a  hectometre  =  100  metres,  a 
kilometre  =  1,000  metres,  a  myriainetre  = 
IC^OOO  metres ;  and  a  decimetre  =  |^  of  a  me- 
tre, a  centimetre  sz  a  millioietre  b  j'^^f. 
The  unit  of  square  measure  fa  the  orv  or  sqnare 
decAMiotn-  (lUO  sqniiro  metres)  llll.Go;i:} 
square  yards,  or  about  ^  of  on  at;re.  The  unit 
of  solid  mea-^ure  is  the  st^e,  or  cubic  metre 
=  86.8166  cubic  feet;  that  of  liquid  meamre 
ia  the  litn  or  cubic  decimetre  =  61.03706 
eilbic  inebc's,  or  nearly  \l  of  an  iinperini  gallon. 
The  unit  of  weight  is  tlie  gramme,  which  is  the 
weight  of  a  enUe  centimetre  of  distilled  water 
at  its  temperature  of  greatest  condensation. 
It  is  equal  to  15.4325  grains  troy,  or  about 
■|3  of  a  dram  avoirdupois.  The  compounds  of 
these  weigbta  and  measures  are  formed  and 
named  on  the  same  priiu  i[<!e  as  fhoae  of  the 

aetra.  The  monetary  unit  is  the/ranr  (silver), 
Vhleh  weighs  70.5  grains,  and  is  worth  about 
IM  ela.  U.  S.  currency.  Its  fractions  are 
the  eentfane  of  a  firaiMi  and  the  deefane 
=:  f\  of  a  flwno.— UaavflMtarea,  although  Hke 
agriculture  laboring,  as  a  general  rule,  under 
the  want  of  large  cnpitiu,  have  l)een  pro> 
gressing  steadfastly ;  and  as  respeeta  the  extent 
and  Talae  of  her  products,  France  ranks  as  a 
nannfbetnring  country  next  to  Great  Briuin. 
While  she  can  scarcely  enter  into  competition 
with  the  latter  in  the  manufacture  of  ootton 
goods  and  several  Other  Talnable  aitldea,  the 
excels  lier  and  other  countries  in  nearly  nil 
those  requiring  particular  taste  and  elej,'anco. 
French  industry  is  thornier  and  great  purveyor 
of  fashion.  Uer  ailk  goode  hold  Uie  roost  prom- 
inent place  In  thte  reqteot.  The  Bomber  of  lATk 
looms  amonnts  to  over  80,000,  cmfiloyinp  170,- 
000  workmen,  and  producing  goods  wcu'th  ovur 
$50,000,0110,  to  which  must  be  addi>d  about 
$16jp00,000  worth  of  ribbons  manufactured  at 
BkltfooMi  Tbia  place,  Lyons,  Avignon^  Nlmea, 


Toon,  &c.,  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  im^ 
portent  and  tmlv  national  manufacture,  tb« 
excellence  of  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  tho 
fact  that  5  of  its  products  are  cxpt)rted.  Tho 
manufactures  of  jewelry  and   bronze  goods 
amount  annually  to  orer  $18,000,000;  their 
principal  eeat  la  Paria.  Tlie  capital  la  aho  ttf 
great  centre  of  the  fabrication  of  surgical  aiid 
philosophical  instruments,  books,  and  what  is 
especially  called  PartieU-modM.   "Die  pnblisb- 
ing  business  is  also  eanied  on  with  aome  activity 
tn  Lyons.  Tours,  and  aerend  ether  large  cities. 
T^ace,  tulle,  and  embroideries  are  mostly  mann- 
factured  in  and  around  Nancy,  St.  Quentin,  and 
Metz.   Iron  works,  over  800  in  number,  em- 
ploying 40,000  workmen,  are  to  be  found  in 
Tarioua  parts  of  France,  and  perticularly  in 
Nievre;  tho  pnxluct  of  pig  iron  has  lK?en  on 
the  increase,  and  is  now  estimated  at  600,000 
tons,  worth  aboat  $80,000,000;  that  of  wrought 
iron  is  al>ont  400,000  tons,  valued  at  $88,000,000. 
The  making  of  cutlery,  which  employs  60,000 
workmen,  is  j)rincipnlly  carried  on  at  Parts, 
Lancree,  CliAtelleraolti  Monlinai  and  Thiers; 
haroware  to  prodnced  at  the  same  plaeea,  as 
well  as  St,  fitienne,  Btrasl>ourg,  Clinrlovillo,  <to. 
There  are  manufactories  of  fine  p<)rceluin  and 
earthenware  at  Sevres,  Limoges,  Nevera,  Mon- 
tereao,  and  Sarroguemi nea,  the  products  of  which 
amoant to  $6,000,000  a  year;  tho  porcelain  of 
Svvri.s  is  jniieh  and  jnstly  estei-inefi.  About 
10,000  hands  are  employed  at  watchmaking  in 
and  around  I^esanfon,  Montb^Iiard,  Pontarlierf 
and  Versailles.   Leather  is  manufactnre<I  to  tho 
Talue  of  $36,000,000,  of  which  $1 ,400,000  worth 
is  for  gloves.    The  woollen  manufacture  is  of 

Saramount  importanoe;  its  chief  aeata  are  Se- 
an, Lonviers,  and  Blbenf,  for  doChs;  YerTln& 
Rheims,  Amiens,  Arras,  St.  Omer,  Roubaix,  ana 
Tourcoing,  for  flannels  and  other  coarse  stutfs; 
Paris,  Beauvais,  and  Aubusson,  for  carpets ;  the 
total  valao  of  woollen  fabrics  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $lto,  000,000.  The  ootton  mannfaet^^^ 
eniployiiii,'  no  fewer  tlian  170,000  workmen, 
amounts,  including  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  to  nearly 
$120,000,000  •  year.  It  is  mostly  carried  on  in 
the  departments  of  Hant  and  Bas  Hhin,  Nord, 
Aisne,  and  Seine-Infericure.  Linens  are  manu- 
factured principally  in  the  N.  provinces.  St. 
Quentin,  Valenciennes,  and  Cambrai  produce 
toe  beat  onmbrloa;  LjonaandAleocon,  thebaat 
muslins.  Mirrors  of  superior  quality  are  manu- 
factured at  St.  Gobain,  St.  Qnirin,'and  Cirey ; 
other  glass  wares  of  various  kinds  give  employ- 
ment to  10,000  bandfl^  distributed  m  880  eatab- 
llshments,  the  anneal  prodnot  amonnting  to 
nearly  $5,500,000.  Tfioro  are  alwut  30O  sugar 
houses  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar, 
giving  an  annual  prodqct  of  150,000,000  lbs. 
bhipbuilding  is  principallr  carried  on  at  Cher- 
bourg, Brest,  Rochcfort,  Marseilles,  Tonlon,  and 
Bonleaux, — Tbo  great  articles  of  export  <  i)n-^ist 
of  ailk,  woollen,  and  other  manufactured  good& 
wines  and  brandies,  Jolnsts'and  oaUnetmakerr 
wares,  leather,  bron/e,  steel,  and  ironwnr<'«, 
per,  refinedsugar,  chiuo,  eoriheu  and  glass  wore^ ; 
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'wliile  the  imports  compriM  all  sorts  of  colonial 
produce,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  coffee,  spiccH,  dye- 
fttI£B^  raw  silk,  woollen,  liemp,  flax,  coal,  cop- 
p«r,cattlle,bide^&c  ThewaremoMlj  brougut 
to  Moneilles,  Havre,  Bordeaaz,  Nantee,  La 
Rochcllf,  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  St.  Malo,  Lorient, 
Bajroone,  Cette,  &o.,  which  are  also  the  outlets 
of  exportation.  The  following  tables,  co«)i)iled 
from  reoent  officiiil  publications,  show  the  offi- 
cial and  actual  values  of  tho  cotnincrco  of 
France,  diatingniabed  aa  **genenir'  aud  spe- 
cial"— the  former  term  oomprchending  all  Um 
iinporta  and  exports,  and  tbe  latter  onlj  tho 
imports  for  donic»tic  consumption  and  tho  ex- 
ports of  freoch  produce  and  manufactarea. 
offloU  value  is  that  fixed  by  Uw  in  UMw 
given  in  millions  oi  f 
OicrcaAt  CoMiixaoi. 
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These  figures  do  not  include  tho  imports  and 
exports  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  as  {(A- 
lows  in  1868— dm  tiIum  bainv  aqtasssd  in 
franfls: 
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The  average  yearly  movement  of  Kpocie  for  fhi 
10  years  ending  with  1858  wa^  as  lollows: 
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liwiU  thus  he  seen  thai  IVinoa  has  been  grw^  Ports  over  exports  being  808,787,600  franca, 
ly  enriched  with  the  precious  metals  daring  The  following  tiiblos  show  the  prinoipal  artidoa 
this  period,  the  average  annual  excess  of  imp  of  special  commerce: 
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The  foUowing  table  rraresents  the  special  com- 
ineroe  of  VnoM  wfHih  ttk*  eoontriM  mott  larselj 
interested  in  her  trade  {al856|tlMaetlialTalllM 
being  given  in  francs : 


The  subjoined  table  represents  the  conditioa  of 
tiie  Franeb  mndMiHauriM  in  18117 : 
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The  total  Talue  of  Importa  into  France  from  the 

United  States  during  tlie  year  ending  June  30, 
1858,  was  $32,741,917,  of  which  $.31,891,807 
was  in  American  vessels;  and  the  exi>i)rts  from 
France  to  Uie  United  States  during  the  saine 
period  amounted  to  $3.'3,i;u2,521,  of  which  $81,- 
172,291  wnu  in  AuK-ricau  vessels.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  into  France  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  nianufactnres  were  vuhiod  at 
$81,066,790  in  1857,  and  $24,307,790  in  1858. 
By  a  comparison  of  figures  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing tht*  decennial  period  frcnn  1847  to  1857  the 
total  of  imports  and  exports  increased  over  75 
per  centu  and  that  the  increase  of  exports  was 
greater  than  that  of  imports,  having  been  83 
per  ceni^  while  the  latter  was  70  per  cent.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  imports 
fell  off  greatlj  in  consetjaeuce  of  the  revolution 
0^1848,  whnetheexportsMareeljiUttheshoek. 
Tlie  ratio  of  increa;ie  for  30  year.?  may  he  seen 
frx>in  tlie  following  figures,  representing  the  av- 
arage  annual  general  commerce,  including spaeie 
Bovementa  iut  8  decennial  periods : 
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The  movements  of  shipping  in  1856  and  185T 
were  as  follows: 
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The  nninher  of  ve^'^cls  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  tlie  last  30  years,  although  again  itas 
been  made  in  capacity  of  about  80,000  ton&  Tho 
amount  of  tran^rtation  increased  48  per  tfealL 
between  1847  and  1856.   About  80  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  land.  TIio 
coasting  trade  of  France  is  very  large.  There 
are  242  ports,  the  fHrincipal  of  which,  in  the  <Mr> 
der  of  their  importance  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce, are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux.  Roueo, 
Aries,  Ilontieur,  Oharente,  Dunkirk,  C\tte,  Li- 
bourne,  and  Plagne.  The  amount  of  coasting 
trade  in  1888  was  S,482,818  tons,  of  which 
1,734,427  bi  lnncred  to  port*  on  the  Atlantic  and 
698,386to  portion  the  Metliterrancan.  Tlie  trade 
between  ports  of  one  sea  and  those  of  another, 
called  the  '*greafc  coasting  trade,"  employed 
108,439  tons.— France  is  now  completing  an  ad- 
mi  raiile  system  of  railways,  which  will  be  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  Euroije  or  Ameri- 
ca. Parts  is  the  central  starting  noint  of  tliess 
roads,  which,  running  in  erery  direction,  plaea 
tho  metropolis  in  direct  commnnication  with 
nearly  all  parts  of  tho  empire.   They  may  be  di- 
vided into  tho  following  great  lines,  each  of  them 
sending  off  numerous  branches :  1,  the  north* 
em  railway,  leading  to  the  N.  E.  frontier,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Belgian  mads;  2,  the  east- 
ern or  Strasbourg,  by  Mcaux,  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
and  Kanoj,  to  Uie  banlKS  of  the  Rhine ;  S,  the 
BovCh-eastemor  Mediterranean,  passins  through 
Fontaineblcan,  Dyoo.  Lyons,  and  Avignon,  to 
Marseilles;  4,  the  OflCans,  which  branches  at 
Orleans  into  the  central  railway,  wliich  runs  in 
a  8.  direction^  and  the  aouth-,westem  or  Bor- 
deanx,  whidi  ilrst  follows  the  Loire,  and  thea 
running  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  terminates  at 
Bayonne,  connecting  with  the  Spanish  lines;  6, 
the  western,  connecting  tlie  metropolis  with 
tlio  seaport  of  Brest,  through  Versailles,  La 
Man's  ft'^'l  Rennes;  6,  tho  north-western  or 
Havre,  traversing  tho  valley  of  the  Seine.  Two 
Other  lines  of  great  im|K>rtanee  start  from  Boiv 
deans :  one,  tlie  sonthem,  completed  in  185T, 
connects  this  city  with  the  Mediterranean  at 
Cettc;  tho  other,  yet  unfinished,  will  create 
direct  communication  between  Bortlcaux  and 
Lyons, under  the nameofthegreat  central.  The 
aggregate  length  of  the  abt^  ndlway^  either 
completed  or  constructing,  is  abont  8,440  miles, 
franco  is  well  provided  with  common  roads, 
whteh  ara  dirided  into  imperial,  departmental, 
and  commooal  roods,  the  cost  of  each  claaalMing 
respectively  dofraye<l  by  tho  government,  tliede- 

fmrtmenta,  or  the  commune-s  to  which  they  be- 
ong.  The  first  class  of  these  thoroughfares,  214 
in  number witli  an  oggregate«Cleilt«  aibootML- 
000  miles,  are  wide  highwayis  ptfied  or  mncad- 
au^sed,  and  bordered  with  mie  tnes;  the  d^ 
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purtmental  roads  are  tolerably  good,  but  the 
coiniiuinal  are  indifferent,  and  too  often  out  of 
repftir,  as  tbear  «r»  not  lilte  tb«  others  under  the 
dMiige  of  dvll  engfneerB  qipointed  bj  the  go/f^ 

eminent  Tlio  canal?,  79  in  number,  have  an 
a^rcgate  kagtli  of  3, COO  miles;  among  tho 
principal  are:  the  southern  canal  {eanal  dn 
midi)t  wbioh  rana  from  Cette  to  Toulouse, 
where  it  joins  the  Garonne,  and  thus  connects 
the  Mediterranean  witli  the  Atlantic ;  tlio  canal 
of  Burgundy,  between  the  Yunne  and  the 
8ai6ne,  and  the  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone, 
connecting  these  two  rivers ;  tlie  canal  of  tho 
centre,  l>etween  the  Loiro  and  tlic  Suunc  ;  tbo 
hihUi:,  liiiurc,  and  Orleans  canals,  o[>ening  a 
commuoicatioQ  betweea  the  Seine  and  tbo 
Loiro;  the  St  Qoentin  eanal^  wbieh  b  remwk- 
able  for  its  tunnel,  and  connerts  tlieOise  witli  the 
Scheldt ;  the  canal  of  Brittany,  tiie  longest  of 
all,  running  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of 
S80  mitea,  Tho  aggrogate  length  of  hwd  and 
vater  otmimnniaaloiu  in  tho  interior  of  Fhuoo 
19  reckoned  at  517,500  miles.  The  railways, 
higliwa}  and  cunals  ar«  placed  under  the  su- 
perinteuilence  of  a  special  department  known 
as  tlie  board  of  engineers  of  bridj^es  and  public 
ways  (ingenieun  at*  yonU  d  chauiaect.)  Each 
depiutnient  hits  its  cliicl"  engineer;  and  the  de- 
partments are  divided  into  16  circuits  under  the 
OOntral  of  divisioa  inspectors. — ^Tlie  present  gov- 
ernmeot  of  France,  as  established  by  the  consti- 
tution of  Jau.  14,  1852,  is  vtt'tuully  au  aWlute 
monarchy,  tlic  head  of  which  is  styled  eni< 
peror;  the  crown  has  been  declare<l  horeditnrjr 
n  tlio  male  line  of  tho  Bonaparte  family.  Tho 
whole  of  the  execntive  power  centres  in  t!i? 
hands  of  the  etupcror,  who  employs  10  minis- 
ters, placed  at  the  head  of  tho  following  depart* 
meats:  1,  the  state  and  imperial  housobold ;  2, 
justice;  8,  finance;  4,  homo  or tlio  interior ;  5, 
foreign  airairn;  6,  war;  7,  navy  ;  8.  pnblic  in- 
struction and  worship;  9,  agriculture,  coin- 
nerce,  and  public  worita;  10,  Algerm  and  tlio 
colonies.  Tho  last  was  created  June  24,  1858, 
its  duties  having  been  previously  perfonned  by 
the  minister  of  tlio  navy.  To  tlieso  were  added 
from  1851  to  1853  a  ministry  of  police,  which 
has  been  mergeil  in  the  home  departroeot  Tho 
legislative  ]>owcr,  which  is  in  fact  under  tho 
immediate  control  of  the  executive,  is  nominal- 
ly dividetl  between  8  great  bodies  politic:  1, 
the  senato,  oonaisttngof  not  over  ISOmembon, 
qtpolnted  for  life  by  tlie  emperor,  and  of  tho 
arclibi^^liops,  marshals  of  tho  empire,  and  ad- 
mirals, who  are  de/acto  entitled  to  seat^;  £, 
the  legislative  body,  eompriaiog  S67  dei>ntiea, 
vho  are  elected  for  a  terra  of  6  yeare;  8,  the 
ooonoil  of  state,  consisting  of  40  coaocillorsi, 
40  masters  of  re<iue>t5,  nud  40  auditors,  all  of 
tliem  appointed  and  removable  at  will  by  the 
omperor.  This  council  is  intrusted  with  the 
prcf»aratinn  of  the  various  bills  and  administra- 
tive refrulations;  the  legisiative  bo<ly  examines 
and  votes  \\[K)n  sucli  bills  iis  arc  introduced  by 
the  iniuistera  i  the  senate,  Uie  province  of  which 
iitli«iwowrfitkHiof  tliokwi  aid  the  oonitl* 


utioo,  gives  its  sanction  to  the  measnrcfi  which 
have  l>een  adopted  bv  the  deputies.  There  are 
88  ambaHadors  or  mmistera  pleoipotentiaiy  of 
FhtfMO  to  foreign  oonntriea,  wlA  an  oqnal 
bcrof  eecrctati-.s  (ifriulMssy  nt  li  -ntion,  aiid  113 
consuls,  24  of  whom  are  styled  consuls-gi-neral. 
The  internal  administration  of  each  department 
ia  in  the  hands  of  a  prefect,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  eooodl  of  preft^rc,  and  has  nnderhisdireo* 
tlon  the  sub-prefect^  df  tlu-  nrrondi-st'mcnts  ;  a 
naiyor,  aided  by  a  muuiciool  council,  is  at  tho 
hcMl  of  eaeb  oommune.  Cwnnriis  of  arrondisM- 
roent  and  councils  of  depftrtiTicnt  liold  sessions 
of  a  few  days  every  year  to  regulate  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes  and  give  expression  to  tlie  wishes 
and  waota  of  tlieir  respective  conununitica. 
Such  are  tito  adnslnktrativo  arraBgenienti  iD 
over  tho  country,  with  tlie  exception  of  tho  de- 
partment of  tiie  Seine  and  tlie  city  of  Lyons, 
which  have  an  organixation  of  ttieir  own. — For 
the  adroioistratiun  of  juatioe  Franco  has  87 
imperial  oonrta  established  in  so  many  of  tlie 
principal  cities,  and  holdinij;  J  ir^'lii  ti'  ii  . 
from  one  to  7  departments.  Titc  v  are  com  iio^ed 
of  a  president,  several  vice^residents,  and  from 
20  to  00  councillor*!,  to  whom  nmst  bo  added  an 
attorney  or  procureur  general,  assisted  by  ad- 
vocates gener;;!  :ni  1  substitutes.  Tlio  l)rincipal 
of  these  courts  is  that  of  Paris.  Under  tiiem, 
each  aiTondisaemeot  has  its  coort  of  original  or 
primary  jurisdiction  f  tribunal  ciril  on  de  pr*- 
mxire  instance) ;  eacli  canton,  its  tribunal  of 

iostice  of  the  )>eace  and  its  simple  police  court 
it  the  head  of  the  Jodldary  establishuMBt 
•tta&  the  ooOTt  of  oavalloii,  which  la  a  eope> 
rior  court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases ;  its  decisions  are  invested  with  the  high* 
est  authority.  Tho  crime  of  hH^k  treason  falls 
under  tlie  Jurisdietion  of  an  exceptional  high 
court  of  justice.  The  eonrtaof  ascdze  are  oi^n- 
izcd  with  jurlc*,  but  take  cognizaiK  O  of  criminal 
ciLies  only.  The  court  of  accounts  (cour  d€$ 
comptfj)^  although  not  a  regular  tribunal,  maj 
be  also  mentioned  here;  it  is  established  to 
audit  and  examine  all  the  accounts  connected 
with  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  Beside 
the  r^olar  judiciary  courts,  tribunals  of  com- 
neree  and  eomidls  of  prmJThomme*,  chiefly 
compoucd  of  conini'  rt  ial  men,  are  established  in 
the  principal  niaauiucturiug  and  commercial 
towns,  to  decide  upon  cases  connected  with 
trade  and  manofinctnre^  The  penitootiaiy  in^ 
atitntiona  «f  France  bavo  aonewfaafe  Improved 
during  the  last  20  y.  ir^,  hut  are  still  far  from 
being  m  complete  and  [lerfect  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  a  highly  civilixed  comnnmity.  Beside  the 
to^Mtof  Break Roohefortt  andXtiolon,  moetof  . 
the  inmates  or  which  hare  heen  latMf  tram- 
ported  to  the  penal  colonies  of  Gnlana,  there 
are  20  central  prisons  for  convicts  of  variona 

Sades,  the  ]>rincipal  beins  at  Clairvaax,  GaBlon, 
elun,  Poissy,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Clermont,  &c. 
They  contain  an  average  of  about  17,000  per- 
sons. It  is  estimated  that  thero  aro  iwitmaDj 
from  86,000  to  40,0(K)  individaals  under  confine* 
awnt  or  the  amlllMM  of  p«li«6b<'M> 
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gk>ai  tolerailaB  ii  «nrdMd  to  its  foTi  extMrt, 

and  the  law  jwcnre«  eqnal  fr«e<loT!i  mA  protec- 
tion to  every  kind  of  worship.  A  \At^  majoritj 
of  the  popuhition  Injlong  to  tlic  Roman  CjUho- 
Uo  charoh.  The  Frmeh  goverameot  mpport* 
not  only  the  pnilon  of  wm  diarek,  bot  obo 
those  of  the  Protestant  aodJe  wish  communiona. 
France,  including  Its  colonies,  is  divided  into  86 
Citliolle  dioceses,  70  of  which  are  bishoprics, 
and  15  archbishoprics,  tul;  Aix,  Albi,  Auch, 
Avignon,  Besanfon,  Bordeonz,  Boorges,  Cain' 
bn^  LyonSfParis,  Rheiina.Ilouen,  Sens,  Toalouse, 
■ad  Tours.  Only  6  of  the  bishoprics  are  out 
of  France  proper,  viz.:  Algiers,  La  lU- union, 
AJaccio,  Kartiniqoe,  and  Guadeloupe.  Every 
bishop  and  archbishop  is  a5<ti»ted  by  vicars- 
general  and  a  chapter.  Tiie  lixi  ware  divided 
into  parishes,  which,  according  to  their  ininor- 
UuMW,  aro  Intnutod  topriesta,  holding  for  life, 
with  assistants,  or  to  mere  officiating  minis- 
ters removable  at  will  by  the  bisho[)s.  There 
are  175  vicars-general,  661  canons,  3,388  curates 
inU»  7jl90  vicara,  and  S9,587  officiating  mini»< 
ton.  Eaeh  dlooeie  has  a  aeminary  for  the  in- 
Btrnction  of  clergynien ;  theological  colleges  or 
fioultios  exist  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
RoncB,  and  Toalonse.  The  French  Protestants 
BKMtly  belong  to  (ho  Lntheraa  and  Boformed  or 
Calvinli^it  ohorclies;  they  number  aboot  4,000,- 
0  )0.  TIj  j  Tjitlierans,  who  live  principally  in  tho 
depurUnentsof  ilauURUid,  Bas-iihin,  DouU,  and 
Boine,  have  249  pastors,  with  presbyteriai  coun- 
cils and  cunsistories  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  directory  at  istrasbonrp,  where  their  chief 
theolo^iciil  seminary  and  a  facolty  are  situated. 
The  Oalvinista,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  depart* 
roents  of  Seine,  Gard,  Oharente-Ioflrieara,  Ar> 
dtefae,  Drome,  Tarn,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  Losdra,  and  Deux  Suvrea,  have  507 
church  pastors,  presbyteriai  councils,  91  consis- 
tories, a  central  coonoil  iitting  at  Pari%  and  a 
theological  college  at  Ifontanban.  The  Jowi, 
nnmberirig  about  100,00'^.  who  are  found  princi- 

Eally  in  the  large  towns  of  the  east  and  south, 
ave  gynogoguea  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Colmar, 
Metz,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  a 
central  oooncil  in  the  capital.  Their  pastors  con- 
sist of  a  great  rubbi  of  thecentral  coutu  :1,  7  i:ri  jit 
synagogue  rabbis,  53  rabbis,  and  61  officiating 
ministers.  The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church, 
which,  previous  to  the  Frencli  revolution,  was  the 
holder  of  fully  one  third  of  tho  landed  property, 
.fiii  l  h  ul  a  yearly  income  amounting  to  very  near 
$40,000,000,  now  reoeivo  a  salary^  the  aggregato 
unoaoc  of  whleli  ii  aoafody  ovor  $6,000,000. 
— The  government  has  a  direct  and  snpreme 
control  over  public  instrnctton,  througli  tlie  in- 
Btmraentality  of  that  powerful  institution  known 
aa  th»  ttaiTwiity  €i  f^ano«^  ind  tho  ooinbined 
aetkm  of  Its  olvll  offloers  in  the  adtnlfifailnition 
thereof  The  minister  of  pnbli  -  in^lnu  tion, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  organisation, 
IS  assisted  bjaa  imperial  council  and  a  body  of 
18  inspectors-genera].  The  country  is  divided 
into  16  districts,  each  with  its  academy;  the 
wala  af  thasa  laatitnttopa  an  it  Jia,  BwaBooD, 


Battens;  Oben,  Ohrmont,  D^,  Donay,  Gr«- 

noble,  Lyon*',  ■VfontpellKT,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poi- 
tiem,  KeniieH,  blra-sU  'ir^:,  and  Toulouse.  Each, 
academy  is  governe<l  ly  ,i  ri  i  tor,  with  an  arad- 
onty  ioapeotor  for  every  departoient.  The  reo- 
tor  la  aaristcd  by  an  academical  oonneO,  of 
which  he  is  tho  prf»^it1ii!t!  ntTircr;  the  academy 
in^otur,  by  a  departmental  council  pre^ded 
over  by  the  prefect.  Three  grades  of  instroetkia 
are  rcoogniaad,  aaperior,  aooondary,  and  ]NrinMF> 
ry.  Bui)eriorloatnMtion,embraeing  thohighaat 
branches  of  human  knowledge  only,  is  givea  llijr 
a  number  of  faculties,  the  prufessurships  Oi 
which  are  intrusted  to  men  of  tried  capacity  and 
talent.  Tbere  are  8  faculties  of  theology  (6  Cath- 
olic, 3  Protestant),  9  of  law,  8  of  medicine,  16 
of  science,  and  IG  of  letters.  Secondary  instrtMJ- 
tion,  nearly  equivalent  to  ttie  curriculum  of 
American  unii'ersities,  is  supplied  by  seooodary 
schouk  of  medicino  and  pharmacy,  Imperiu 
lyoeums  and  comnimi.ii  colleges,  under-semi- 
naries,  chiefly  for  theological  students,,  privata 
inatitationfli  and  achoolg.  On  March  1,  1854^ 
then  were  61  lyeeoma,  with  91,076  pnptb ;  25S 
Communal  colleges,  with  27,905  pupils  ;  and 
1,081  private  schools  and  iusiitntions  (625  of 
them  under  the  direction  of  lajflMB,  SM  COO* 
ducted  by  clergymen),  with  an  aggn^ate  niNn- 
ber  of  63,657  pupils;  the  imder^emlnaries  not 
included.    Tho  above  two  branches  of  pob> 
Ho  instruction  are  under  the  special  control 
of  the  rectors  and  academy  inspectors.  Tba 
third,  primary  instruction,  is  especially  intrud- 
ed to  tho  care  of  tho  prefects,  aided  by  sp^'cial 
inspectors.    For  primary  in-T'irtion  there  are 
460  high  achodfl,  and  63,000  priuiary  acbouto 
aataUiilaeil  all  over  the  eonntt^.   Tbeea  are 
supported  by  the  communes ;  part  of  their  pu- 
pils are  admitted  free  of  expense;  the  others 
pay  a  trifling  annual  charee.   Asylums  for  diil> 
dran  oom^wa  the  attabliahmenta  of  jnriniaiy 
tnatmetion.  Kbrmat  solwola  Ibr  tiie  eaueatloii 
of  primary  teachers  exist  in  neariy  all  the  de> 
parttnenta,  and  have  worked  satisfactorily.  A 
superior  normal  school,  established  at  Parts,  ia 
the  seminary  from  which  come  the  majority  of 
the  professors  appointed  in  the  imperial  lycenras : 
this  institution  Ii  is  la'  ii  of  great  service,  and 
many  of  its  alumni  have  gained  a  scientific  or 
nteruy  repntatioa.    In  oonneotion  with  tiiia, 
wo  must  mention  tho  French  school  at  Alliens, 
to  which  a  number  of  young  men  from  tliu  nor- 
mal scliool  are  sent  by  the  government  to  per- 
fect their  knowledM  of  the  Qreek  langnaga. 
Osndidates  for  the  OaOMlfe  priesthood  are  edii- 
cated  in  higli  ecclesia«ticid  schocilsor  groat  sem- 
inaries under  the  exclusive  control  ot  the  Cath- 
olic bi8lK>ps ;  ministers  are  prepared  in  tlia 
Protestant  seminaries  at  Btra^boorig  and  Mont- 
aubnn;  rabbis  in  the  central  rabbinic  school 
at  Metz.   These  schools  are  of  course  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  university.   So  are  also  tho  cel- 
ebrated polytechnie  sooool,  where  naval^  milU 
tary,  and  civil  engineers,  artillury  officers,  Ac, 
are  educated;  the  military schoolit  of  6t.  Cyr, 
LaFUohs^and  flanuinri  tba  pnotioal  aehoota 
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for  artillery  tad  engineering,  tto.  \  all  of  which 
are  under  the  8U[)ervi8ion  of  the  minister  of 
war.  Some  otber  pnoUcal  toboolt  oooneoted 
with  tho  ntT7,  einl  engineering,  the  ninee, 

manufactures,  forests  ^<'-,  aro  rej^pectively  con- 
truUed  by  the  ministers  to  which  they  more 
praperiy  bekog.  The  oentral  school  of  art  and 
mannfactares  at  Paris,  a  dependency  of  tho 
ministry  of  public  works,  deserves  particular 
notice  on  account  of  its  general  usefulness. 
Important  in  a  higher  sphere  are  the  ooUege  of 
France,  where  lectnres  are  delivered  on  the 
liighest  topicji  of  science  and  literature ;  tho 
museum  of  natural  history,  an  admirable  ooUeo 
tioo  of  animal,  yegetablo,  and  mineral  wealth, 
connected  with  the  jardin  df»  plante$ ;  and  tho 
lectures  on  oriental  languages  delivered  at  tho 
imperial  library.  Above  all  these  learned  in- 
•titotione  stand  the  French  academy,  the  acad- 
omies  of  inscriptions,  of  science,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  which  com- 
pose the  5  daseea  of  tho  illostriooa  institute  uf 
^Winoe.  In  1854,  the  nnmberof  pnUie  libraries 
in  thf  departments  nmnnnted  to  .338,  containing 
44,070  MS8.  and  3,089,869  printed  works.  This 
does  not  Indade  the  public  libraries  of  Paris, 
•wliich  are  over  37  in  number,  with  104,000 
WSS.  and  more  than  2,500,000  printed  volumes. 
There  are  in  France  1,037  printing  offices,  pub- 
iiabiog  1,116  periodloala.  JParia  has  91  printing 
olBoea  and  470  periodieak-'Tbe  charitable  !b> 
stitutioufl  of  France  are  very  iiumcrou?.  IIos- 
pitals  and  asylums  exist  in  nearly  every  town 
of  importance.  These  eatabHsbinenta,  aomo  of 
which  hold  coiisidernhlo  property,  are  supported 
by  the  state,  the  dc[>artment,  or  tho  commune. 

are  1,888  in  numl>er,  with  an  income 
amounting  to  over  $10,500,000,  and  yevlv  ac- 
commodate about  CO,  000  pittients.  The  larg- 
«st  and  wealthiest  are  at  Pari**,  Lyons,  Hor- 
deanx,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Ntmtes,  and 
Strasbonrg.  There  are  milltaiy  and  imrine 
host)ital3  under  tho  control  of  the  secretaries 
of  war  and  the  navy.  The  former,  established 
in  the  principal  fortified  plares  of  tlie  empirOi 
are  42  in  number,  with  18,000  beds  for  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  or  privates,  under 
the  caro  of  otru'i.'r.-5  and  men  belon^'ii!^'  to  the 
medical  atatt'of  the  army.  The  4  marine  hos- 
pitals at  the  great  eeaportaof  Oberbonrg,  Hrest, 
Kochefort,  and  Toulon,  can  accommodate  about 
fi,O0i)  patient^s  and  are  taken  care  of  by  sisters 
of  charity  and  male  overseers.  Of  several  asy- 
lum'* for  disabled  s<>ldiers  and  f^niloM  who  have 
served  their  country  for  a  perii>d  of  years,  the 
most  celebrated  is  tlie  hoUl  det  invalide*,  at 
Paris,  having  a  marshal  of  Fraooa  for  ita  gov* 
cmor,  and  a  large  staff  of  offleenk  It  eontnna 
ni-arly  r^.OOO  old  soldiers,  peniTonsly  provided 
fur  by  the  government,  Among  the  other  in- 
ftitotions  are  the  blind  asylum,  known  as  the 
kotpiee  dot  quinu-vingt,  and  the  imperial  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  blind  at 
P;iris ;  the  imperial  inf^itntiona  fur  deaf  and 
dumb  there  and  at  Bonleauz;  over  40  In- 
natic  asylums,  the  most  important  of  whieh 


are  at  Charenton,  near  Paris;  fonndling  hoe- 
pitals,  &c.  Poor-relief  boards  {bureaux  ds 
oim\fMaaaee)t  number,  give 

either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  to  over  700,- 
000  individuals.  Various  societies  for  tho 
assistance  of  prisoners  or  the  slcic,  and  a  vast 
number  of  philanthropio  assoeiaHona  of  all 
kinds,  are  dispersed  throughout  tire  country. 
There  are  46  tnont»-de-piite  (nawnbroking  es- 
tablishmentsX  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $10,000,- 
000,  making  yearly  loans  to  the  amount  of  aboat 
$12,000,000.  Such  loans  are  gratuitoas  in  6  of 
the  above  establishments;  interest  in  tho  others 
vari^  from  2  to  15  iter  cent.  The  first  savinga 
bank  (eeMss  d^epargne)  was  eateblished  in  1818 
at  Paris ;  and  on  Jan.  1,  1858,  there  were  411 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  interest  on 
deposits  is  4  per  cent. — A  double  system  of  tax> 
ation  exists  in  France.  The  direct  taxes  are 
those  laid  on  land  {contribution  foneiire\  on 
houses  {contribution  dcs  jiorteg  tt  /euetreti,  on 
persons  {contribution  perwnelU  et  mobiUinU 
and  on  licenses  ( imp6t  dapatenta).  The  indi> 
rect  taxes,  beside  the  import  and  export  duties, 
comprise  excise  charges  upon  wines,  brandies, 
salt,  gunpowder,  tobaooo,  poatage,  public  stages 
and  coachee,  stamped  paper,  re^ristry  of  deeds 
and  sales,  &c  This  compliciited  bvstem  re- 
quires an  army  of  public  officers  and  collectors 
of  every  rank,  privata  and  general  reoeivera 
payers,  tzc.  These  an  wider  tiie  eontrol  of 
the  nnnister  of  fin.^nce,  who  \n  ai^sisted  by  54 
finance  inspectors  and  the  court  of  accounts. 
Beside  the  govemmenl  taxea,  there  are  numer- 
ous local  ones,  mostly  established  in  the  towns 
of  importance  to  defray  local  expenditures;  they 
ore  generally  known  under  tho  name  of  cctroiL 
The  yearlv  estimate  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures is  called  the  budget,  which  is  proposed  by 
the  minister  of  finance  nn<l  vdted  upon  by  tlio 
l^slative  assemblies.  We  give  below  a  table 
oftho  bndgcta  at  atnral  pertoda: 

i«is   t«uMei»  n6jw«.»ae 

1818  1.11MI0H75  l.l54.(M9.8eo 

18*4   »94.9TI.9«i  »W,.'iSl.if88 

18U0  1.0'l.TWiSI  1,(«9.M42,I15 

mi  i.yTO      1  .'2 1 4.6 ;  o.»» 

1SJ3  l,T87.».V.,ft90  ].7To.l»Oi>.740 

IfiM  1.44S.S*l,(tta  l.aiiS.89\SI5 

18ST  l.T0S,8T4,RIS  1,6»\9<H.M4 

1S53  u«T.na,in  ],TitjesJM 

IBM  i,nM».H«  uiMMyMT 

Tlie  receipts  and  espMditarw  In  d«t^  in  180B 
were  as  follows:   

Piroct  UXM   443Af«,'><a 

Ki'dMraiiiin.  stamrw,  ud  pabUs  Isads   I0ii.«ii  !.:!9d 

KorrsU  Wl'l  fl»licrie8    »«.9.>9.a00 

(•H«om»«n<l  •alt  duty   S  T.sT4.00S 

loilirvctUsm   43(4.0 1  S.OW 

KtMm.   A«^.«Oi 

ITiuin'lilMtfVriiiii" "hSm! 

T«tri  1.787.110,171 

Pnblledcbt   &2«,SS1,1M 

I>c>  atlons (incladlnstlMSlvUltolof dMcnimw, 

_»aA»».00<>  fr.)   S9.4"'f»,^ie 

t>f  KtAlv   9.1^7  AM) 

ofju»Uc«   87,>1<I.S70 

Osiriaderw.  ••>. 
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Brooclit  ftirwaH   8M,fl(M^ 

MlnbUT  of  forclirn  airaln   10.38«,«)0 

»      of  lha  Interior   14^74«,08O 

•  of  flD*oc««   19,1««,»I 

*  of  war   844,7S9,4W 

<if  the  Mrr  uid  eolaalH   18i,0W,llT 

«     or  paUto  iHtTMOoO  tad  mnlitp..*.  6\766,1M 

works.... 7  n   fin.941.8M 

Collection  and  idoilalltntlM  OT  tiM  fmmM..  lHT..'>i'i,9:M 

iUpaniMDla   liiS,&8a,0<S 

E]BMMdillMT«qraMI   19JM.0M 


Total  1,T16,989,J»« 


The  pnocipoi  it«nu  of  expeaditord  ia  the  bud- 
get  for  18o9  ««:  Tniniatry  of  state  and  impeiill 

lioiiHelu.ltl,  12,T2D,400  fr.  ;  justice,  28,398,270  ; 
foreign  affairs,  10,470,600  ;  interior,  150,fi2S,- 
818;  flMneei,  903,694,229  (including  530.47:),- 
R'.?8  interest  on  the  public  dc'?');  wur,  354,042,- 
020;  uuvy,  123,985,530;  AIkciui,  10,503,002; 
public  instruction  and  worship,  C8.O4O/J30  ;  ag- 
fleDltare,eoinmeroe,Mid  publio  works,  981,159,- 
m,  Th6pabliod«bt^Jiiii.l,166«  and  1657, 
stood  as  folWe : 


DncrlptlOBa 

FioAtlnir  lU  M : 

Tr8..^21.9i)0  fr. 

«1.764,100  fr. 

70,8S^200 

79,4iri.2u0 

8.0.3  l,99'i,46« 

8,684.9S9,fi««  fr. 

During  tho  16  yonrs  of  the  restoration  (1815- 
'80)  the  national  debt  was  more  than  trebled; 
under  Louis  Philippe  (1830-'48)  it  increased 
but  one  fourth ;  while  within  the  last  10  years 
it  has  nearly  doobled.  From  1S61  to  1868  the 
increase  was  nt  the  rate  of  439,940,200  frnncs 
a  year,  nnd  from  1814  to  1659,  a  period  of  46 
years,  of  wliich  only  3  have  been  years  of  war, 
the  public  debt  of  I':  I'lpc  hfts  been  in  the  Ag- 
gregate increased  from  ^240,000,000  to  $1,700,- 
000,000,  and  the  annual  charce^  thereon  to  bo 
provided  lor  by  taxes  from  $12,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,OnO<— The  military  estabAmment  of  Fhuce 
is  not  only  formidable  in  extent,  but  plftccd  upon 
such  a  systematic  basis  of  administration  as  to 
secure  its  ftall  efficiency.  The  contrd  of  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  Is 
otiiHsted  by  several  boards  ur  consultative  com- 
mittees of  gSMnl  officers,  severally  attending 
to  bosiossa  connected  with  tlie  general  staff,  in- 
fiintry,  cavalry,  artillery,  fortific atio^^  &c.  Tho 
army,  previous  to  the  war  in  Italy  (1859),  c  i 
sisted  of  the  following  troops;  Jafootry — 100 
regiments  of  the  line,  80  battalioiis  of  ebssseois 
de  Vincennes,  and  9  companies  of  veterans; 
cavalry — 2  regiments  of  carabineers  and  10 
regiments  of  oairaasisra,  foitning  the  reserve; 
12  regiments  of  dragoons  and  8  of  lancers,  being 
the  cavalry  of  the  line;  12  of  chasseurs  and  8  of 
hussara  or  light  cavalry,  and  10  supplementary 
companies;  artillery — 17  regiments,  heavy  and 
light,  with  4oompaBiesof  Tsterans  and  14  oom- 
paniesof  worknir  n  ;  engineers — regiments,  2 
companies  of  wurkinen,  and  1  company  of  vetor- 
tns.  The  above  does  not  include  tho  imperial 
guard  nor  the  troops  especially  belonging  to  iho 
African  service.  The  former,  a  select  bodj  of 
tried  aoIdi«i%  oomprises:  ioftDtij— 8i«giiiMiiti 


of  grenadiers,  4  of  roltigenn,  1  of  Zonares,  1  of 

chasseuni,  1  of  gendarmerie;  cavalry — 2  regi- 
ments of  cuirassiers,  1  of  dragoons,  1  of  chas- 
seurs, 1  of  guides,  1  squadron  of  moonted  gen- 
darmerie ;  artillei>T — ^1  moonted  regimevt,  1  «■ 
foot  (with  1  sqosonm  of  worlcmenl,  and  1  di- 
vision of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  Afri  - m 
troops  consist  of  8  regiments  of  Zonavca,  3 
battalions  of  light  Aflikn  infbntry,  1  fordgn 
l^on  of  2  regiments,  8  regiments  of  Algerian 
sharpshooters,  12  discipline  companies,  S  regi- 
nwnts  of  mounted  Afncan  chasaenre,  and  8  of 
mounted  Spabis.  A  body  of  troops,  called  the 
imperial  gendiurmerie,  forms  an  armed  poliee 
force,  whoso  functions  arc  to  preserve  ordtr  at 
home.  The  sfflregato  of  the  above  troops  ia 
1868  tmoontsS^to  4O9,O0S  meo,  distribnted  as 
follows:  infantry,  247,641;  cavalry,  65,407; 
artillery,  34,262;  others,  61,752.  The  gvutral 
staff  coinjiriscd  10  jnarshals  of  France,  78  gen- 
erals of  division-s  154  brigadier-generals,  b^de 
79  generals  of  division  and  170  brigadier-gen- 
erals belonging  to  the  reserve.  Thoabove  fi^'ures 
have  been  of  oonne  altered  by  the  state  of  war. 
itaring  the  Crimean  war,  there  were  in  aoliv* 
servifo  men  and  113,000  l!(.rs<':*.  The 

anny  ii  recruited  by  an  annual  contingent  of 
about  80,000  men,  either  volnnteera  or  ee«* 
scripts,  above  20  years  of  age  Tlie  cnnseripts 
are  cho9<^^n  by  ballot  for  a  Urm  oi  7  years. 
There  are  eoveral  causes  of  exemption,  either 
natural  or  legal,  and  any  conscript  lias  it  in  his 
power,  by  paying  a  fixed  som,  to  put  asaherttsls 
in  his  place.  France  i-»  divided  into  21  niibt.ary 
divisions,  governed  by  generals  of  divinioo,  aod 
the  most  important  by  marshals,  and  87  subdl- 
visioiTi  under  brigadier-generals.  The  head- 
quiu  tcid  of  tho  divisions  are  in  the  fuUowiiig 
towns  and  cities:' Paris,  Rouen,  Lille,  Ch&k»s- 
sur-Marne,  Hetz,  Strasbourg,  Besan^on,  Lyoos^ 
Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Perpignan,  Toukmse, 
Bayoniie,  Bordeaux,  Nantes  I*riine«',  Bas'ia, 
Tuura,  Bourgos,  Clermont,  and  Limt^es.  The 
ooQDtry  Is  protseted  by  186  foftrsana  or 
strongholds,  tho  most  imp^^rtnnt  being  the 
following:  1,  along  the  N.  iruntier,  Lille, 
Douay,  Cond6,  Valenciemies,  MauWnge,  Givet. 
M^zicres,  Sedan,  Longwy,  Thionville,  Metx,  ana 
Haguenau ;  2,  along  the  E.  frontier,  Strasbourg, 
Befort,  Besanfon,  Kort  de  Joux,  Lyons,  tircy 
noble^  Brian^un:  8,  aloiuj  the  Hediterraosaa 
ooaat  Antibes,  Toolon,  ifiraeilles,  Ootte,  Petl 
St.  Elme,  Port  Vendres;  4,  slong  tlie  PyTv•n^'v^ 
Bellegarde,  Mont  Louts,  Perpignan,  Bayaanc; 
6,  along  the  western  and  northern  cora^  the 
ifihnds  of  Oleron.  Re,  NoirnioUtier?*,  Bclle-Isle 
and  (iroix,  Kochcfort,  La  Kochclle,  Lorient, 
Brest,  St.  Molo,  H«>nt  St,  Michel,  C'lierboarg; 
Ilavrs,  Bonloftne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  The 
government  has  8  eannon  ftimderieB,  at  I>an8y; 
f^tr  L^l  nrg,  andTonlouse:  and  factories  of  pm- 
powd«r,  muskets  cannon  nails,  &c.  Its  military 
anonils  and  warohoui>es  can  plaee  at  aov  m»- 
mvnt  Bt  the  disposal  of  the  anny  nbont  1-2,000 
guns  and  howitzers  of  various  size<i,  with  ira- 
memo  aCons  of  moDilioiia  of  war  of  •vsix  kind 
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The  FroDoh  war  department  is  admirably  com- 
plete in  all  its  appointments.    The  principal 

military  schools  have  been  previously  alluded 
to. — ^Tbe  French  navj  i«  perhaps  the  branch  of 
pnVKo  mttIm  tfiat      InereMed  and  itnf»royed 

the  most  since  the  eetflMislimcnt  of  t!io  .  •  "ro. 
The  vessels  afloat  in  1848  were  as  ibUows:  21 
ships  of  the  line,  S2  frigates,  37  var  corvettes, 
47  brigs,  90  sailing  vesst-ls  of  smaller  size,  and 
76  sleain  vcshcIh;  in  all,  291  vessels  afloat,  besiilo 
23  sttatn  ami  48  sailing  vessels;  total,  362 
▼esMla.  In  2£arch,  1865,  the  total  had  boon  in- 
flraaaed  to  4S0,  dbmbntea  as  foflows;  86  sliips 
of  the  line,  80  frigates,  68  r  rvc  tt  ?,7  brigs, 
6  sailing  gun  brigs^  33  light  sailing  ve'^selij,  26 
IranspcMrt  ships,  73  ateam  adrioo  boats,  20  steam 
frrtr.  bont*:,  !)  ?:iil'n'^  bomb  ressels,  5  floating 
batu-rifH,  8  .^aUiiijj;  gun  boats,  13  sail  and  slcam 
transports.  Of  those,  212  were  sailing  vessels, 
of  which  181  were  afloat  and  81  buildiqg;  and 
90S  steam  vessels,  157  afloat  and  81  building. 
In  1S5.S  there  w  .n:  :ifloat  or  building  232  sail- 
ing v«s^lii  with  8,106  guns,  and  209  steam  tcs- 
aeb  wiib  4,414  gmu^ nuking  a  total  of  481 
sels,  carrying  12,520  gi;ii<:  nw)  50,016  seamen 
and  marines.  The  toul  iiuu)l>er  of  8<-amen  ex- 
eceds  62,000 ;  there  an  beside  4  regiments  of 
marine^  14,761  strofluK^and  8  regiments  of  artil- 
lery, 8,614  strong.  Tne  naval  staff",  previons  to 
ill  '  ar,  consi^.ted  nf  2  ;i.:ltniral:<,  13  vice-ailini- 
ral^  23  rear-admirals,  IH  ship  captains,  841 
ftigate  eaptaina,  678  Ifentettanta,  S62nib*11eaten-' 
m-jt-?  or  midshipmen  (erneiijri'-y),  ninl  230  cadets 
(UKpiraiit»),  There  ar«s  boards  of  jnarino  engi- 
neere,  of  liydrographical  engineers,  of  inspectors, 
&<■.  Naval  Kcbool^  and  several  hcIiooIs  of  appli- 
cuLioii,  for  the  education  or  scientific  improve- 
ment of  the  officers  and  even  tlie  seamen,  are 
oonneoted  with  the  navj  department.  A  board 
of  admiralty,  anothw  softeriiiteDdlnfr  the  nsTtl 

works,  and  a  third  anoii<ling  to  the  improve- 
ment of  instrnction  amoug  the  satlorsi,  act  as 
adTiaora  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The 
maritime  territory  of  France  is  divided  into  5 
districts  or  prefectures  subdivided  into  arroa- 
dissoments  and  quarter.^.  The  navnl  prefects 
reside  at  Cherboai^g,  Brest,  Lorient,  Boobefort. 
and  Toulon,  and  under  mem  officera,  eallea 
heads  of  .service,  commissaries,  and  under  cnm- 
missaries,  are  placed  in  the  several  subdivitiions. 
^France  oonld  once  boast  of  the  extent  of  lier 
colonial  possession!?  in  America,  and  also  for  a 
while  in  Asia.  She  lios  lost  the  greater  part  of 
them,  and  possesses  now  only  the  following:  1, 
in  Africa,  Algeria  on  tlie  N.  coa»t,  several 
islands,  seaports,  and  military  posts  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  river  !>c'negal,  tlio  i>land  of  Goree  on  the 
coast  of  Senegambia,  8.  of  Capo  Yerd,  and  some 
trading  poela  along  the  eoaat  of  Guinea,  and 
La  Reunion,  formerly  Bourbon  isl.unl,  S.  E. 
of  that  continent,  in  the  Indian  oceuii ;  2,  in 
Asia,  the  districts  of  Pondicherry,  Karical, 
Chandernagore,  Yanaon,  and  Mnh6  in  llindo- 
sUui ;  8,  near  the  coast  of  North  America, 
the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnclun;  4,  in 
the  Caribbeea  sea,  Jlartijii^ae,  Guadeloupe, 


Harie-Galanta,  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  end  one 
half  of  St.  Martin  island  ;  6,  in  South  America, 
Guiana;  and  C,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  tlie  Mar- 

Jueaaa  ishuda,  or  Meodaoa  archipelago,  and 
Few  CUedooUL  Tahiti  and  Otmbier  iilanda 
are  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  Tlie 
population  of  Algeria  ia  estimated  (1866)  at 
about  2,G00,OO0,  natives  and  Earopeans;  lhel«t> 
ter  do  not  exceed  100,000,  of  whom,  acconlinpto 
the  last  census,  107.407  arc  French.  Thepopula* 
tion  of  the  other  colonies  scarcely  reaches  600^- 
000,  a  little  over  |^  of  wh<»a  are  Europeaoa.— 
France,  whldi  eomprteeaflie  largest  part  of  the 
country  formerly  known  as  rr;il'i:i  Trm^nlpina, 
owes  its  name  to  the  Frankss,  one  of  tliose  as- 
sociations of  (k-rmaa  tribes  that  invaded  and 
dismembered  tlie  Roman  empire  dnrtngthe  6th 
ceutury.  These  warrior.H  were  ftb<ive  all  noted 
for  their  fiery  spirit  and  rashness.  Crossing 
tho  lower  Rliine,  thej  aettled  in  the  northern 
]);irt  of  Belgium  nnder  ▼nrtovs  ehIcA,  rad  sn<y 
cessful  conquest  brought  them  gradually  to  tho 
banka  of  the  Somme.  Meanwhile  other  hordes 
of  barbarlana  had  taken  possession  of  several 
other  provinces  of  Caul;  the  Burpundians  had 
peacefully  hhared  the  eastern  part  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  Gallo-Romans,  while  the  Visigoths, 
already  masters  of  nearlj  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  extended  their  military  rule 
over  tho  j)opulation  of  Aqnitania.  Tiie  citiea 
of  Amiorica  Imd  formed  themselves  into  a  con- 
federation, and  the  central  part  of  Gaul  IVom 
the  Somme  to  tlio  Loire  was  alone  held  by  the 
Romans.  Sucli  was  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try in  481,  when  a  young  man  of  16  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  tlie  Frankish  tribe  living  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Tournay,  This  wos  Khlod- 
wig  or  Clitvis,  the  foumler  of  the  I'rankish  do- 
minion in  Gaul,  and  of  tho  Merovingian  djr- 
tiasty,  as  it  waa  eatled  from  his  gnorafiitber 
Merovens.  In  486  he  invaded  the  Roman  prov- 
ince, conquered  the  governor,  Syagrius,  at  Sois- 
sons,  and  thus  gcciire<l  to  hiniMlf  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country  to  the  Loire.  Tea 
years  later,  after  forcing  back  to  Germany  some 
rival  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
hope  of  dividing  tlie  spoils  with  the  Franks, 
OloviH,  yielding  to  his  wifb*s  entreaties,  eon« 
ponted  to  bo  baptizi-d,  and  henceforth  all  tho 
Catholic  bishops  of  (Jaui  were  enlisted  in  his 
eanse.  Their  powerful  influence  helped  him 
greatly  in  consolidating  his  authority  among 
the  Gallic  population,  and  carrying  his  con- 
quests southward.  A  single  victory  won  (•')n7) 
at  Voniil^  over  the  Visigothsi  who  were  Ariaaa, 
gave  him  the  possession  of  nearly  all  Aqnitap 
nia.  On  his  death  in  611,  his  kingdom  extend- 
ed A-om  the  banks  of  Uie  Rhine  to  Uie  Pyr^ 
n^  thns  indnding  the  whole  of  Ganl,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  province  occupietl  by  the 
Burgnndians,  tho  Me<literraneau  shore,  which 
had  been  rctainc<l  by  the  Visigoths  through  the 
aid  of  Theoiloric,  king  of  the  Oittrogotha,  and 
tho  peninsula  of  Brittany.  This  ftingdom,  al- 
though  partitioned  among  the  4  sons  of  Clovia^ 
was  soon  increased  bjr  the  conquest  of  Bai|;ttii> 
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dj;  and  Khlothcr  or  Clotairo  I.,  the  youngest 
of  those  princes,  surviving  liis  brothers  and 
napbeira,  oould  for  a  while  (658-n&6l)  boaat  ni 
poaacaaliy  •  lui^vr  ampfre  than  lite  aire.  A 
Tio\r  division  among  his  own  sons  brouirlit  on 
long  civil  wars  between  the  eastern  i'ranks  or 
Au8t^adlllll^  who  tnliabited  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Meoaoii  and  tho  western  Dnuika  or  Nens- 
trians,  who  Ilvwd  W.  of  the  latter  river.  The 
Burpundians,  v  Im  fuukr  their  nciw  musters  had 
preserved  their  name,  sided  alternatelj  with  the 
ona  or  the  other ;  while  the  Aqnltaniana,  tak- 
ing no  interest  in  a  conflict  among  their  barba- 
rian conquerors,  were  little  affected  by  it.  This 
bloody  ])fri(><l.  wliich  citcndK  over  the  latter 
part  of  the  6th  century  and  tiie  beginning  of 
the  7th  ^07-618),  presents  two  leading  charac- 
ters :  Brunc'liflut  or  Brunchildc,  the  queen  of 
Sicgbcrt  of  Aiuitrasiu,  and  Fredegonda,  the 
queen  of  Chilperio  of  Neustria.  The  latter,  a 
tme  repreaeotative  of  the  barbarity  of  her  age, 
was  notorkma  only  fbr  her  crimes ;  her  brother- 
in-law,  her  Ktepson.  her  own  hiii^band,  fell  in 
auooeesion  under  the  daggers  of  her  €uiiii»aries. 
8ho  ^od  a  natsral  death  in  597.  Brunehaut 
on  the  contrary,  a  Gothic  prince<i<4  of  refinea 
education,  of  more  than  ordinary  jiower  of 
mind,  dratrp  '1  1  •  n  i'^fortune  and  passion  into 
a  aeriea  of  bold  enterprt^s,  always  pre^rving 
ft  queenly  dignity  in  the  moitdeaperate  ciroom* 
5tanref»,  died  in  dreadful  tortures  at  the  hands 
of  her  rival's  son.  Her  death  ended  for  the 
time  the  national  struggle;  and  Clotairc  II. 
held  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  dominion  under 
his  sceptre.  6o  did  his  son  Dagobert  (628-688), 
who  hud  a  f^-^'i^  f' r  mjignificcnce,  find  took  as 
his  uriucinal  nuulHier  Eligius  or  Eloi,  tlie  most 
celebrated  Bilvcr^ttiith  of  his  time,  who  was 
canonixed  ta  a  sain t  His  aucooawrs  were  m  ere 
phaatoms  of  royalty,  and  have  been  styled 
"lazy  kings"  (roia/aineantfi).  A  kind  of  pres- 
tige being  i»tiU  attached  to  tike  Merovingian 
lUUlM^  they  preserved  the  rayat  title,  while  tiie 
power  was  wielded  b^  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who,  flrom  the  condition  of  private  oflBcers  of  the 
kinj,''s  housc-hohl,  had,  by  help  of  tlie  aristocra- 
cy, risen  tu  the  rank  uf  prime  ministers,  in  each 
OT  the  three  kingdoms,  Aastrasia,  Neustria,  and 
Burgundy,  of  which  the  Prankish  dominion 
consisted.  Through  their  rivalry  the  old  ccn- 
test  botween  the  Austm^i  ins  and  the  Neustri- 
ans  revived ;  notwithstanding  the  political  tal- 
enta  displayed  by  Ebroin,  mayor  to  tfie  aont 
of  Clovt^  II.  (6()0-C81).  the  Nenstrians  were  at 
lengili  controlled  by  the  nrnyors  of  Austroaia, 
who  soon  took  the  title  of  dukes,  and  finally  ao- 

Suired  absolute  poeaeaaion  of  Uie  Fnnkiah  king* 
ODM,  Pepin  or  HMstal,  the  most  inastrfoaB 
among  these  nominal  mint<<ters  and  real  nmn 
archs,  governed  them  in  tlte  name  of  several  suc- 
oessive  kings.  After  his  death  (714X  his  natural 
•oaKari,  sooelftbraled  nndor  the  name ofOharkw 
Ifartel,  eetted  and  wMded  wfth  an  iron  hand  a 
still  more  extensive  pow  r  Tlie  vict^iry  won  by 
him  over  the  baraoenic  invaders  of  France  (782), 
batwaeaToorsaadFoltlera^seearedforhua  an 


nnporalleled  historical  celebrity,  and  paved  the 
way  to  the  throne  for  his  successor.  Twentj- 
years  later,  762,  his  sonPoMn.  oonfioioa;  the  lai^ 
of  the  Usrovlngians,  Ohilderio  III.,  wTtMn  th« 

walls  of  a  convent,  with  the  approval  of  tli<> 
pope,  assumed  the  title  of  king.   The  tinst  two 
prunces  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  both  great 
meii,  nined  the  Frankish  power  to  its  higbeafc 
nitch.  Pepin  the  Short  (762-768),  ftmdy  estab- 
lishing his  authority  all  ovi  r  Gavil.  fon  ed  into 
complete  f!t>bini>i!>iun  Aquitania,  which  during 
the  reign  of  the  lazy  kings  bad  soeoaeded  in 
vindicating  its  independence,  and  conquered 
Septimanin,  a  province  along  tlie  Mediterranean 
shore,  whidi  iiad  been  held  by  the  Arabs  of 
Spain.   He  made  his  iuflaenoe  idao  felt  in  Italy, 
where  the  Lombards  became  bis  tritmtartea, 
while  his  liberality  tovi-nrd  the  pope  brought  to 
his  side  the  powertni  niorui  agency  of  religion. 
His  son,  Karl  or  Charlemagne,  following  the 
same  policy,  showeil  himself  th«  mo«t  iaittiM 
protector  of  the  holy  see,  overtiirew  the  Lom- 
bard monarchy,  ni  1  ].lac.  d  the  iron  crown  upon 
hia  own  head  in  774;  wa^eU  i'vvlii  years (772— 
fiM)a  merciless  war  against  the  Saxons,  wlio 
were  finally  subdued  and  comnelled  to  embraoe 
Ghristtanity :  destroyed  the  last  remnants  of 
the  barbar  II T  .\  .  ars  who  had  settled  in  Hun- 
gary, and  tried  iii^  anus  against  tlio  Moslems 
of  Spain.    Ik  thus  made  himself  the  master  of 
an  empire  whit  h  inchided  not  oidy  Gaul,  but 
the  whole  of  ficrinany,  the  largest  part  of  Italy, 
and  tlie  K.  K.  of  Spain.    To  invest  his  domin- 
ion with  a  more  imposing  character,  he  styled 
it  the  **new  empire  of  the  West,**  and  was 
crowned  by  the  pope  at  Rome  in  fiOO.  Tie 
aimed  indeed  at  a  complete  riistoratiou  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire,  by  marryingtlieByzan- 
tiM  empress  Irene;  bat  this  was  prevented  by 
revolatione  at  Constantinople.  Amid  his  wars 
and  vast  political  designs,  Charleinagne  found 
leisure  to  extend  the  blensingH  of  eivilization 
to  his  subjects,  by  establishing  schools  and 
patronizing  science  and  literature.   The  new 
emfieror  impressed  all  the  world  with  re- 
eptr;  fur  bis  greatness  and  genius;  and  such 
was  iiis  lame  abroad  that  embassies  came  to  his 
court  from  the  most  distant  sovereigns.  His 
son,  Louis  Ir-  T>i'!)oniiairo  (814-840),  a  wt>;t'<  nnd 
superstitious  j nuce,  was  peculiarly  uiitiited  for 
the  heavy  task  widch  devolved  upon  him,  and 
the  eelfiab  ambitioa  of  Ixraia'a  soooegaors  hast- 
tsoed  the  national  and  eodal  disrapUon.  Leas 
than  30  years  after  Chnrleinagne's  death  (843), 
his  empire  was  divided  into  8  kingdoms,  uud 
86  years  later  (SS8),  through  the  imbecility  of 
hia  graatfiiandsoA,  Charles  tl»e  Fat,  it  had  en- 
fldnfy  Allien  to  pieces.   From  its  frasments  were 
formed  the  l:irijn1i  i;iiK  of"  Frjince,  Itdy,  and  Ger- 
many, with  ihuir«ui>udary  stutesof  Lorraine,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Navarre.   Amid  the  ooAvtusions 
which  led  to  ttiia  consummntion,  tfie  power  of 
the  nobles  had  been  raiiidly  increasing;  tlie 
(luki ;u  d  counts,  wlio  had  been  at  linst  mere 
oflioers  of  the  kings,  bad  contrived  to  make 
their  dignitiee  hereditai7 ;  and  Gbariastbe  Bald 
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(8T7)  not  only  Mnctioned  their  pnteMfaoa,  Irai 

extended  tho  principle  of  inlieritfincc  to  all  tlip 
fiefs.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  feudal 
Bysicni,  t!]o  origin  of  which  may  be  said  to 
eoincido  with  ia»  beginning  of  France  proper. 
The  nme  France  Indeed  appears  in  nbtory 
about  the  9th  century,  and  applies  to  the  coun- 
try W.  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Mease,  the  8a6ne, 
and  the  Cd'venoca;  anahenotforth  wecUatfnetly 
SCO  a  French  nation  forming  by  the  fo^on  of 
tho  Fraiikish  with  the  Galb-Roman  element, 
and  a  new  language,  a  mixture  of  the  German 
aodtike  Latin,  springs  up  atthe  same  time.  The 
Oufovlngian  fiimily,  being  easentially  Germanic, 
could  scarcely  preserve  tlio  affections  of  this 
new  people  -,  the  imbecUitjr  of  most  of  its  Ut«r 
membennoreover  broqght  them  Into  eontmpt 
They  were  Foon  opposed  by  national  princes 
who  had  courage  and  talent ;  and  after  a  struggle 
which  went  on  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Mh 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  10th  century,  thoy 
were  finally  deprived  of  their  hereditary  throne, 
and  another  dynasty  was  inaugurated  (987). 
Previous  to  this  a  new  raoe,  the  NennaiMi  bad 
eetablisbed  tbemeelvee  In  the  V.  "W.  ef  IVance. 
They  bad  carri' d  on  r  «Tstenf»  of  piracy  along 
the  coast  as  early  as  tlm  reign  of  Cuarlemagne, 
and  dnce  then  they  bad  poned  tluir  Inoorsions 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country ;  most  of  the 
principal  cities  were  laid  waste ;  and  the  terror^ 
striclcen  people,  unable  to  resist  snch  formida- 
ble assailautfi,  bribed  tb«n  to  depart.  BatBDoh 
ft  neamire  ODtylamred  their  return ;  and  al 
}ast  tho  imbecile  Charles  the  Simple  thought 
the  imt  way  to  stop  the  invasions  was  to  give 
the  invaders  possession  of  part  of  the  country; 
the  beautiful  h.'-.<]»  <1^}^n^cd  W.  of  tlio  lower 
Seine  were  l  eUtd  ai  1*12  to  RoUo,  the  chief  «»f  a 
large  horde  of  those  Northmen,  and  Normandy 
aoon  beoame  ime  <^  the  most  flourishing  and 
beet  regelated  prorfnees  In  France.  Its  doltes 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  feudal  princeet, 
when  Ilugtios  or  Hugh  Capet,  ^e  duke  of 
iVance,  on  the  death  of  Lonto  V.,  aasumed  the 
title  of  king  (987).  The  beginning  of  tho  new 
dynasty  to  which  this  prince  pave  hb  name  was 
humble.  Hugh  was  indeed  in  point  of  territory 
the  most  powerful  of  tho  feudal  lords;  but  ho 
had  the  prestige  of  neither  past  glory  nor  genius. 
His  imnieiliato  8uccc^!ior3  were  even  less  distin- 
guished than  himself ;  thejr  took  no  part  in  the 
great  events  by  whioh  the  11th  eentnry  wae 
marked.  While  southern  Italy  was  conquered 
by  Norman  adventurers,  while  William  of  Nor- 
mandy was  giving  a  new  role  to  England,  while 
all  the  Christian  princes  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
crusades,  the  Capetians  quietly  stayed  at  Jiumo ; 
and  li\  tliis  very  inactivity,  without  any  par- 
ticular dispky  of  policgr,  they  upheld  their 
royal  eapreniMcy,  whieh  doting  the  Itth  and 
18th  centuries  was  established  on  n  solid  foun- 
dation by  kinra  of  uncommon  ability.  Loub 
VI.  (1108-llin7,  a  king  of  ouMirpaeBed  activ- 
ity and  bravery,  forced  a  great  many  of  the 
nuhles  into  tiubmission,  and  to  this  end  more 
Ifaaa  «Qoe  availed  falniMlf  of  the  aappovt  he 


fimnd  ttnong  eitbtf  the  ekqCT  ior  ibe  people  of 
cities.  The  hitter,  whose  material  and  moral  • 
condition  hod  greatly  improved  during  the  pre* 
Tious  century,  were  then  vindicating  their  mn* 
nieipal  libertiea,  and  willingly  entered  into  an 
anhrnoe  with  the  king  agaunst  their  fendal 
na^M-i.  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1228),  the 
most  sagacious  prince  of  his  tim&  nearly  donUed 
the  royal  domains.  Beside  Monnandy,  Ton* 
raine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  Porton, 
which  he  seized  upon  by  force,  after  confisca- 
tion had  been  adjudged  by  parliament  against 
King  John  of  England,  he  aoquued  by  variooa 
means  the  counties  of  Artoie,  Yermandois, 
Valois,  Auvcrgne,  «.tc.,  making  his  royal  power 
felt  at  the  same  time  frwn  the  Pyr6ai6ea  to  the 
Rhine,  and  tnm  the  Heffltemaean  to  the  En|^ 
lish  channel.  Vainly  did  the  count  of  Flandera 
ally  himself  with  the  English  king  and  Otho 
IV.  of  Germany.  Philip  gained  over  his  com- 
bined ritfrnies  a  brdliant  victory  nt  Bovines 
in  1211,  and  thenceforth  the  rtnul  power 
was  paramount  over  the  country.  France  was 
thus  enabled  to  plur  a  oon^icnoos  part  in  £a- 
npean  aflUte;  end  tberanK  to  whfdi  I%Utp'k 
able  policy  raised  her  was  fully  ryiaii  itnined  by  tho 
wisdom  of  his  grandson,  Louis  IX.  (1226-1270), 
who  proved  himself  at  onoe  a  saint  and  a  hero. 
The  traditional  policy  was  followed  under  his 
reiga ;  well  devi»cd  treaties  and  fortunate  mar- 
riages were  oondoded,  which  secured  the  ulti- 
mata poBwwrion  of  l^ngnedoe  and  Frovenoet 
while  the  oomnNNie,  or  the  third  estate,  as  it  wae 
then  called,  was  placed  urnlcT  tlio  more  immedi- 
ate control  of  tlio  king.  Tho  iotroUuction  of  the 
Roman  hiw  and  the  regular  consiitotko  of  the 
parliament^  forming  a  liigh  rmirt  of  justice  which 
was  to  supersede  gradually  all  fet^al  jurisdic- 
tions, were  mighty  additions  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  royal  power;  while  the  king's  personal 
Mndness  and  virtue,  the  wbdom  of  his  admin- 
istration, lli'  i  i  rnoval  of  many  grievances  under 
which  the  people  complained,  and  the  severity 
with  which  oppressions  hy  thenoblee  were  pan- 
ished,  conciliated  the  respect  and  affection  of 
tho  nation.  Tho  popularity  thns  secured  for 
the  royal  title  was  so  strong  as  to  be  Bcaroe> 
ly  impaired  by  the  nn  worthiness  of  Louis's  suo- 
cegsors,  who  completed  tho  monarchieal  system 
that  was  to  prevail  for  several  centuries.  Moro 
than  ever  they  leaned  npon  the  third  estate  in 
order  to  eonntcrbalanoe  the  aeoendenoy  vt  the 
two  privileged  orders.  Men  <>f  1<  .  1  irth  had 
already  been  intnidured  into  tlie  parliament; 
under  FbiNp  IV.  their  influenee  increased,  and 
representatives  of  the  third  estnt?  were  admitted 
to  tho  general  asseiublies  of  the  nation,  which 
before  had  consisted  only  of  deputies  fi*nm  the 
^ijgraod  the  nobility.  Throogh  these  new  taem^ 
bers  the  king  was  nearly  certain  to  gain  liiaendfal 
all  important  circui!i>tiu;i  cs.  It  was  by  their 
agency  that  he  succeeded  in  1802  in  triumph- 
ing over  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Boniface  Vill. 
Neither  were  they  inactive  when  this  «;in.e  I'm^r 
induced  Pope  Clement  V.  to  suppress  tiic  knmhis 
tenplan^  aeiaed  npon  their  mnwiea  wealth, 
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and  1>rotight  thetr  grand  master  to  the  scaffold. 
*  Th«  Cap«tian  kings,  whatever  may  liavo  be«n 
their  faults  and  personal  shortc  iinin  L:^,  succeed- 
ed in  giving  ao  powerful  an  oixauiution  to  the 
kingdom  as  toenableittostaoa  tbebnutof  the 
foreig:n  nnd  civil  wars  which  were  to  threntt  n 
its  existence  under  the  younger  branch  of  Vaiois 
(1328-15fi9).  Tlie  r'wairy  between  France  and 
Eneland,  cooseqaeat  upon  the  eooeaaion  of  JDoke 
William  of  Normand  j  to  tin  throne  of  the  Ii^ 
ter,  had  already  been  the  caose  of  occusiunal 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations ;  it  came  to 
a  decisive  crisis  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
oentarr.  On  the  direet  bfanch  of  the  Oapetians 
beeoming  esttnct,  Edward  III.,  by  virtue  of 
hereditaiy  riglit  derived  from  his  mother's  side, 
claimed  not  only  such  provinces  on  the  conti- 
Bent  aa  had  been  taken  from  his  ancestors,  Iml 
the  whole  kinsdom  of  France  ;  thus  hej^inning 
that  protracted  conflict  which  French  historians 
eall  the  "hundred  years'  war'  (1.S37-1453). 
Twice  Franco  wab  on  tiie  eve  of  becoming  a 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  la  1840  aa 
Enf:lish  fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  France 
at  Sluia,  on  tlio  coast  of  Flaadersj  iu  1346,  at 
Cr6cy,  the  English  arcliers  won  an  anez{>ected 
Tiefeoty  over  tlie  flower  of  Ereodi  chivaby ;  and 
10  jrears  later,  at  Pbttlera,  the  Bbulc  Prince  not 
only  conquered  King  John,  hut  made  him  pris- 
oner. Tlie  Rlates-general  wuro  al^o  the  scone 
of  a  deadly  struggle  butween  the  regent  and  the 
third  estiite,  so  that  pjyalty  itself  was  oat  in 
jeopardy ;  eompaoies  of  adventarers  ana  mer- 
cenary troop<  r  acked  the  provinces;  the  peas- 
antry of  severai  districts,  driven  to  de«pair  by 
the  oppression  of  their  lords,  hroko  out  into  a 
fearful  instirrection,  which  was  named  the  Jac- 
querie,  and  marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile 
war.  Charles  V.,  by  his  vigorous  policy,  suc- 
ceeded in  qneUtng  internal  disorders;  and  with 
the  help  of  hb  Ki«at  oonstabla,  Da  Goesdin, 
ho  regained  in  a  few  campaigns  all  the  English 
actpiisitiuri^  iu  France,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
few  important  seaports.  When  botti  died,  in 
1880,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  waj  to  re^gidn 
Its  fiHiner  prosperity.  Bnt  the  minority  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  hU  Hul)se<]uent  derangement, 
asain  plunged  France  intuaaerieaof  calamities. 
The  ooafllS  between  the  various  dosses  of  so- 
ciety was  renewe<l  with  increased  fury ;  rival 
factions,  headed  by  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
Orleans  and  Hurf,niiuly,  waged  against  each 
other  a  war  of  treason  and  assassination ;  while 
the  English,  eneonraged  by  the  foriom  condition 
of  thoir  enemy,  a^ain  invaded  France.  For  the 
;Jd  L;:ne,  the  French  chivalry  wosi  decimated  on 
tlio  memorable  field  of  Aginoourt  (1415).  John 
the  Fearless  being  treaoberonsly  mnrdered  bj 
tiio  Orleaaista  or  Annagnaos,  in  an  interview 
which  was  intended  to  bring  ahont  peace, 
Burgondy,  that  is,  the  N.  E.  part  of  Frauce, 
threw  itsdf  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  An 
inaaaa  kini^  *  qoeea  of  foreign  origin  impelled 
by  her  nnnatnral  hatred  to  her  son  the  dauphin, 
and  a  prince  carried  away  by  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geauoe^  conoladed  the  £imous  treaty  of  Troyes, 


1420,  by  which  the  royal  inheritance  of  Fran6« 
was  delivered  up  to  her  deadh'  enemy.  Henry 
v.,  on  marrying  the  princess  Catharine,  was  ap- 
pointed heir  to  Oharlea  VL,  and  meanwhile  was 
to  assume  the  power  of  regent.  France  seemed 
now  to  be  irretrievably  lost;  nil  her  ortranlzed 
powers,  royalty,  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgesses, 
were  prostrated,  when  a  simple  country  girl  ap- 
peaiea  and  overthrew  the  power  of  England. 
Oanted  away  by  patriotic,  or,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a  supernatural  inspiration,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
the  very  impersonation  of  liie  natiunal  ft:«Uag: 
the  English  were  defeated,  and  the  disinherited 
son  of  Charles  VI.  was  triumphantly  ooodncted 
to  Rheims  to  receive  there  the  ntyal  vneUon 
(1429).  Brou^'Ii!  '  o  a  premature  end  by  trcaiion 
and  cruelty,  the  Maid  of  Orleans coold  noto>m- 
plete  the  deliverance  of  her  coniitvyibut  she  had 
given  the  signal;  the  nation,  aroused  by  her 
example,  fought  its  own  buttles,  and  after  20 
years  of  repejited  ellurt>',  drove  the  foreign  in- 
vaders awa^  (1458J.  Calais,  the  only  plao:  now 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  to  be  r»> 
ta'^cn  105  years  later.   After  these  long  trials, 
France  was  at  lost  enabled  to  exercise  her  re- 
cuperative powers;  her  population  increased  at 
A  rapid  rate,  industry  and  art  flooriibed,  and  tha 
last  vestiges  of  the  past  calamitlea  disi^ipeared. 
HcanwhiTe  her  kings  had  returned  to  their  t  radi- 
ttoiial  policy  of  enlarging  the  royal  domaius  and 
consolidating  the  royal  power  by  the  dehtruoCioD 
of  the  foudeJ  aristocracy.   To  this  task  oooft 
applied  himself  with  greater  zeal  than  the  cmfly 
and  tyrannical  I^ois  XI.  (1461-14S3).  Xum- 
berlcss  nobles  of  every  rank  were  delivered  to 
the  executioner;  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
Charles  tl'C  Vr'-\A^  dr.ke  of  !^i;r';:iii]'!y,  w:is  led 
to  his  ruin  and  dealli  m  l-i77  by  liio  intrigues 
of  Louis,  who  at  once  seized  upon  part  of  the 
large  inheritance  left  by  that  ionnidable  vassal, 
and  the  dndiy  of  Burgundy  was  thus  annexed  to 
the  crown.  The  fine  provinces  of  Anjou,  Main^ 
and  Fruveuce,  l>eside  claims  upon  the  kingdom  ox 
Naples,  were  bequeathed  to  Louis  by  the  last 
prinoe  of  the  house  of  Aigou ;  (he  king  of  An^poii 
resigned  to  him  the  oonntiee  of  lionnnioo  and 
Cerdagno;  and  Frarice,  reaching  thus  her  natu- 
ral frontiers  toward  the  S.  and  Ui»j  S.E.,  bocanio 
one  of  the      it  [    vers  on  tlie  Meditt  •  i  n  :  lo. 
On  the  N.  W.,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  V 11 1, 
with  Anne  of  Brittany,  she  gained  possesion 
of  liiat  large  province,  which  had  hitherto  beeu 
nearly  independent  With  a  well  organized  army 
and  aftill  treasury,  she  was  now  ready  fur  foreign 
contests.   Under  Charles  VIIL,  a  weak-minded 
prince  who  dreamed  of  following  in  tho  foot- 
steps of  Alexander  the  Great  and  C'harlomagns^ 
a  frenoh  fioroe  invaded  Italy  in  1494^  and  con- 
quered the  kingdom  vi  Naptea  without  oppod- 
tion ;  but  this  conquest  was  lust  still  quicker  than 
it  had  beeu  gained.    Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  those  Italian  wars  in  which  the  ituprUh 
deuce  of  the  Frendi  shone  no  less  conspicuously 
tlian  their  prowess,  and  in  which  tho  brightest 
vit  toriei  Were  always  followed  by  irretrievable 
disaster}.  Italy  was  justly  tenued  the  grave  of 
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th  o  Fronch.  loaw  XII.  tri«d  nl!  tli  e  arts  of  diplo- 
xnacy  to  secure  his  cooqaests,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  the  Italian  politicians  of  the  16tb  cen- 
tury,  and  still  less  for  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  Hy  tho  latter  he  wns  expelled  for  over 
from  Naples  of  which  he  had  partly  takin  ]  m  >  .- 
seaaion,  while  Pope  Julias  II.,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  and  the  princes  of  ^1y,  availing 
tbcTTT'^cives  of  Spanish,  German,  and  even  Eng- 
li^ii  nlliaiicco,  forced  him  oat  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  wtiich  he  claimed  in  right  of  his 
smdmotber,  VolenUna  ViMontLaDd  which  he 
nad  twice  conquered.  Fmids  I.,  tn  hii  torn, 
appeared  in  Italy  as  a  conaueror,  and  hh  first 
victory  at  MurigDaDO  or  Meleguano  (1516) 
seemed  to  forebode  pemeaent  conquest;  but 
the  king  of  France  was  oimwed  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.,  and  after  nts  disastrons  defeat 
at  Pavia  in  1525,  he  was  carried  a  pri;<oner  to 
Itadrid.  Not  daunted  by  the  captivity  of  the 
klog;  France  kept  up  tlic  conteet  against  the 
|mnipn<5e  fnrop«  ivJiir  h  Germany,  the  Nether- 
land'',  Spain,  auil  iLiuy  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
their  imperial  master.  Francis  I.,  after  his  lib- 
eration, and  his  son  Henry  lit  v«>^  conscious 
of  tbe  fanportanee  liar  theh*  owa  conntry,  as 
well  as  for  Europe,  of  rlip.-king  tho  a=!Condency 
which  the  house  of  Austria  aimed  at;  for 
more  tlian  30  years  France  waged  war  not 
oalj  for  her  own  indcpaidenoe,  bat  for  tbet  of 
Barope  oIm;  more  than  ooce  her  own  hoiden 
were  invaded;  but  slie  finally  cumc  out  of  tho 
etruggle  with  honor,  aud  nut  without  profit. 
Bbe  was  hideed  obliged  to  give  up  all  berebuma 
to  possessions  in  Italy ;  bat,  by  the  treaty  of 
Oatean  Cambr4»3  (1560),  she  added  to  her  pro- 
rinces  tlie  bishoprics  of  Mctz,  Tuul,  and  Vcr- 
don,  which  she  hod  just  conquered ;  while  by 
her  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Turks  on  tho 
other,  she  succeeded  in  defeating  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Austrian  raonarclis.  During  this 
period,  her  social  organixatton  had  been  im- 
provcil ;  seleooe  and  literatiire  had  been  cvlli- 
Tated  under  the  fostering  caro  of  the  kinr*.  the 
princes,  and  tlie  wealthy;  tx>ets  and  proso 
writers  had  appeared  who  had  gi%'en  compara- 
tive perfection  to  the  French  hingaage;  paint- 
ing, senlpture,  and  architeetare  had  been  mo- 
cessfully  cultivated;  and  witli  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  her  bis> 
tory.  Tho  latter  part  of  this  century  nnforta- 
natelywas  darkened  by  the  horrors  of  religious 
civil  wars.  Tlie  reformation  had  been  liailed 
•with  joy  by  many  minds  in  France,  and  its 
doctrines  were  rapidly  propagated  bv  Oalvin 
nnd  hi^  followers,  ifostly  circulated  at  first 
among  the  nobility,  they  gained  ground  all  over 
the  country,  although  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  sr^t  mass  of  the  nation  remained  faithfol 
in  their  aU^onee*  to  the  Roman  OathoUe 
church.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  attempted  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  new  principles;  they 
even  resorted  to  persecution,  bat  this  only  gave 
anewimpetutothereligioDaiiiovcmeot.  Their 
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number^  inrreaslng  daily,  tho  Protestants  plan- 
ned a  t>uwcrful  organization  not  only  to  preserve 
their  liberty  of  consdence,  bat  abo  to  gain,  if 
possible,  political  influence.  They  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  commonwealth  within  tliestate. 
This  could  not  but  inspire  the  rulers  of  an  ab» 
solute  government  with  imeasineaB  and  fear; 
aiul  aitboogh  pradent  adTlsers  tried  at  first  to 
bring  about  a  rcrnnriliation,  such  a  policy  conld 
not  be  permanently  adopted,  and  the  king  was 
soon  found  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Outholics. 
Both  partiea  meanwhile  had  their  chosen  chie^ 
and  both  were  ready  for  the  contest.  This 
commenced  in  fact  as  early  1 5C0,  during  the 
short  reign  of  Francis  II.,  and  Imiad  with  more 
or  le«  violenee  till  1698.  No  fewer  than  8  civil 
wars  wore  waged  during  tho  reigns  of  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.,  a  period  of  scarcely  28yenr3. 
The  Protestants  held  their  ground  with  tenacity; 
the  most  illustrious  among  their  clue&.  Admiral 
Gaspard  do  Ooligni,  aocompKdied  wonden;  bvt, 
thoroughly  honest  and  too  ready  to  confide  in 
the  honesty  of  others,  he  permitte<i  himself  to 
bo  deceived  by  the  fair  promises  of  Charles  IX., 
and  with  tbonaanda  (k  hia  companiona  waa 
treaeberoulj  mnrdered  on  8t  Bartholomew'a 
night,  1572.  This  fearful  massacre  did  not  how- 
ever anatliilatc  the  Protestants,  who  cuiitimicd 
the  struggle  against  the  holy  leagne  or  Catbolie 
union,  which  had  been  organized  for  tbe  better 
protection  of  the  Catholic  church  in  France,  and 
which  was  upheld  by  the  pope  as  well  as  Phil- 
ip  II.  of  Spain.  The  head  of  the  league,  Duke 
Henry  of  Guise,  secretly  aimed  at  the  crown, 
and  his  popularity  seemed  to  warrant  his  suc- 
cess, when  Henry  III.  during  the  session  of  the 
statcs-geuorul  at  Blois,  in  l.'iSS,  had  him  des- 
patched by  his  body  guards,  known  as  the 
"  forty-five."  A  few  months  later,  in  1589,  the 
king  himself  fell  by  tbe  dagger  of  the  fanatic 
Jacqnes  CMment,  leaving  his  crown  to  Ikiiry 
of  Navarre,  tho  head  of  the  family  of  Htnirhon, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants.  The  »trug- 
gle  tiencelbrth  took  essentially  a  political  turn ; 
nnd  Henry,  joined  by  but  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
who  had  served  his  predecessur,  and  much 
reduced  in  circumstances,  had  great  cBffieoltj 
in  making  good  his  claims  to  the  crown.  Hia 
personal  bravery  and  ability,  and  tiie  sym- 
pathetic  guyety  of  his  diaracter,  finally  concil- 
iated uiaiiy  uf  the  Catholic  royalists,  but  he 
could  hope  to  be  recognized  as  king  by  the  ma« 
jority  or  the  nation  only  on  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism.  To  this  he  assented,  June  26, 
1593;  and  now  his  wliole  attention  wos  given 
to  the  pacification  of  his  kingdom.  Thi»  he  ef- 
fected by  concluding  with  Spidn  tlie  treoty  of 
Ver\'inf:,  May  2,  1598,  upon  the  coiulitions  of 
the  old  treaty  of  Cntean  Cnmbr^is,  and  by  i>ub- 
lishing  tho  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  wliich 
granted  to  the  Protestants  full  religions  liber^, 
admission  to  allofteesi,and8eTeral  pkcea  of  le* 
curity,  amon::  otlicrs  tho  strong  city  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  Henry  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  healing  tho  wounds  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  oountrj  during  nearly  4Q  yearn 
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of  bloodshed  nnd  devastation.  Assisted  by 
Sully,  his  bosom  Ineuil  and  minister,  he  restored 
order  in  all  branches  of  public  service,  amelio- 
rated the  ftdiuinittratkm  of  jastioe,  ligbteiied 
dw  ttaiM  whil*  b«ttorliif  th*  pvbUe  finanoei, 
fostered  agriculture,  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  finallj  created  a  regular  system 
of  ffOTeminent,  aiming  especially  at  the  moral 
tninulbtaeial  improvement  of  the  pM^ila.  He 
then  retarned  to  the  old  policy  of  Fnneia  I., 
and  meditated  tlte  humiliation  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria ;  great  pr^Murations  were  made  for  the 
enterprise,  and  tUorj  was  on  tlieeveof  his  de- 
parture for  the  army,  when  he  was  fttaioainated 
by  Ravaillac,  May  14,  1610.  This  calamity  in- 
terrupted for  nearly  15  years  the  progress  of 
the  Icingdoni  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the 
regency  of  Henry  s  widow,  Mery  de*  Hedkl, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.,  disorders  wcrt-  ro'icwed  ; 
the  Protestants  dreamed  of  their  i:uai;iuarji  in- 
dependent commonwealth  ;  the  public  treasure 
was  soaadalouidy  wasted ;  oad  the  kingdom  was 
dtotnwited  bj  war  between  the  qneen  mother  and 
the  yoan^  king,  man  after  the  latter  readied 
his  minority.  Happily  a  great  minister,  Coi-di- 
nal  Richelieu,  took  tlie  reins  of  government  in 
1(UM>  emahed  rebellion  under  whntever  fi>nn  it 
•howed  UtaM,  ooneondated  tiie  power  of  the 

monarch  at  liome,  and  partly  reviving  the  politi- 
cal designs  of  the  late  king,  boldly  threw  liie  in- 
fluence and  arms  of  France  into  that  European 
conflict  called  the  80  years*  war.  While  annihi- 
lating the  political  power  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, he  energitically  sup]  ■  i  t.  1  the  German 
Protestants  in  their  struggle  against  the  hou:$e 
of  AoMrIn;  to  this  end  ho  span^  neither  money 
nor  ♦rMt»]i^ ;  and  on  liis  death,  In  lfi42,  the  rival 
of  Fi  aut  c  had  been  already  many  times  humbled. 
The  Bucccsi-sor  of  Richelieu,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
pursued  the  aame  policy ;  and  the  first  year*  of 
the  reip^n  of  Louis  XI V.  were  marked  hy  bril> 
liant  victories,  most  of  them  won  by  the  yomipr 
dnice  d'Eiighien,  afterward  the  "great  Condc." 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  not  only  as- 
serted the  triumph  of  religious  and  political  Iib> 
erty  in  Germany,  but  the  victory  of  Franoe  over 
Austria,  a  victory  which  added  to  her  territory 
the  province  of  Alsace.  Tlio  troHl>les  of  the 
Fronde,  a  faint  image  of  the  old  civil  wars,  de- 
tracted nothing  from  the  influence  gained  abroad 
by  the  French  government,  and  Mazarin  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  in  1659,  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyr6nee«,  which  secured  two  otlier  (irovinces  to 
Franoe,  Artois  and  Roussillon.  This  able  politi- 
cian resigned  to  the  han<ls  of  T.oais  XIV.  a  king- 
dom well  prepared  for  tLu  (  ull  exercise  of  abso- 
lute power.  Under  tliis  monarch  France  rose  to 
the  height  of  fortune  and  glory,  while  ho  himself 
was  plaeed  above  aO  control  Louis  XIV.  was 
firmly  impressed  with  tlic  belief  that  God  sends 
kings  on  earth  m  las  cliosen  representatives, 
and  imparts  to  them  especial  lights  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  mission.  This  consciousness  of 
almost  preternatural  soperioHty,  being  united 
in  hira  with  nnlimited  ambition,  untiring  per- 
severance, a  domineering  spirit,  and  firm  S(df« 


reliance,  invested  liim  with  many  of  the  attri- 
butes of  greatness    from  the  day  of  ilazarin's 
death  ho  assumed  the  whole  direction  of  public 
affairs,  and  his  ministers  were  little  more  than 
derka,  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  hia  <!•-■ 
signs.    Two  only,  Colbert  ond  Lonvois,  can  btt 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but  pliant 
courtiers  as  they  were,  their  pretensions  never 
distorbed  the  king's  seif-eonfidenoe^  and  the 
plana  and  improvements  thej  sogfMted  wera 
of  course  appropriated  by  the  king  a.s  his  own. 
The  first  years  of  his  administration  were  tlie 
most  useful.   Oolhart  devoted  himself  to  Ink* 
proving  all  the  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  every 
branch  of  revenue  became  prosperous ;  and,  as 
at  tho  beginning;  of  the  century  under  Henry 
IV.}  the  national  wealth  increased  with  unusual 
rapidity.   Intellectual  progress  kept  pace  with 
material,  and  every  thin::  rnnspired  to  create  a 
literary  period  of  uiJii.ir*.ikkii  mapnificence.  A 
short  war  again.-<t  Spain,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chap^e  in  1668,  scarce- 
ly interrupted  this  happy  oommeoeement ;  but 
it  had  awakened  suspicions  amon?  the  neigh- 
boring powers,  and  a  triple  alliance  wo^  foniied 
between  Holland,  Spain,  and  England.  Scarce- 
ly 4jre«m  had  elapsed  when  Louis  XIV.,  at  tha 
headof  more  than  100,000  men,  invaded  Hol- 
land, which,  beinj;  deserted  by  one  of  her  allies, 
could  be  pruacrvcd  only  by  the  united  exertions 
of  Snain  and  Germany ;  the  bloody  contest 
lasteu  6  years;  the  French  annies,  under  Conde, 
Turenno,  and  Luxembourg,  were  victorious  in 
nearly  every  encounter,  while  French  tleetsdis- 
tinguislied  themselves  against  the  united  naval 
Ibrves  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Tlie  peace  of  Nime- 
(rnen,  167?,  put  an  end  to  regular  hostililies, 
but  not  to  the  encroachmentsi  of  Louis  XIV., 
who,  inflate<l  by  success,  seized  upon  provinces 
and  cities  which,  according  to  his  own  construo- 
tion  of  past  treaties,  belonged  to  Franee.  En- 
rope,  tiro<l  of  war  and  awed  by  the  events  of 
the  \a&t  campaijrns,  durst  not  thwart  tlic  course 
of  tho  overbearing  monarch.    I>ouis  had  mm 
reached  tlio  zenith  of  his  greatness ;  lie  luwl  add> 
ed  to  his  kingilom  Flanders,  Franelie  Oomt^ 
tho  imperial  city  of  Stra.sbourf?.  and  several 
otiier  im|>urtAtit  territories;   he  was  feared 
abroad  and  respected  at  home;  he  was  Louia 
tlic  Gro.1t  for  his  subjects  and  even  his  enemies 
scarcely  refused  hhn  this  title.   Tlie  ]ea;;ao 
of  Augsburg,  tleviseil  by  'William  of  Oran^je, 
had  united  together  the  emperor,  HolhuuL 
Bwedea,and  Savoy,  and  was  joined  by  England 
on  tho  revolution  of  1688.    I^uis  XIV-,  who 
undertook  to  reestablish  James  II.  on  liis  throne, 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  that 
powerAil  coalitioa,  and  maintained  it  for  9 
years;  hts  annies  and  naral  foree^  the  former 
especially,  still  achieved  many  triunjph.s ;  and 
when  tlio  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded  in 
1097,  the  allies,  although  ib»y  boasted  of  suc- 
cess, were  nearly  as  much  exhausted  as  Uieir 
opponent.  This  3d  war  of  Louis  XIV.  may  in 
some  degree  be  considered  a  war  of  principle; 
the  4th  and  hut  one,  that  of  the  Spanish  socoea- 
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»lon,  was  brought  abont  by  mere  family  aml)i- 
tioD.  A  more  formidable  coalition  opposed  the 
amUtkNn  schemes  of  the  old  king,  who  ahned  «t 
notliinir  loss  than  placing'  liIs  grniulsnn  npon  tlio 
Spnriitih  tlirone,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cliark-s 
II. ;  the  two  grentt^t  generals  of  their  time, 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  at  tho 
head  of  the  jdHed  armies ;  defeat  after  defeat 
befell  tlio  Frc'iK-li  forces,  nml  tlio  kingdom 
•eemed  reduced  to  extremities ;  but  the  con- 
stancy of  the  klnff  did  not  ftll  blm  daring  a 
contt'jJt  of  12  year?  duration ;  he  Fuccceded  in 
his  bukl  undertaking,  and  bv  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Rastadt  (1718-U4)  the  house  of 
B<>nrbon  inherited  the  best  part  of  the  onco 
mix^riiiftcent  Castilian  monarchy.  The  burden 
which  ho  horo  to  his  last  moments  was  far  too 
heavy  for  hid  weak  successors;  he  had  more- 
over taxed  the  energies  of  France  and  stretch' 
ed  the  royal  power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  re- 
action was  unavoidable.  Thtj  18th  century  was 
an  age  of  depression,  decay,  and  ruin  for  all  the 
institutions,  doctrines,  and  classes  that  liad 
hitherto  coinmanded  respect.  Kuyalty  lost  its 
prestige,  both  through  the  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness of  the  regent  dnke  of  Orleans,  and 
the  king  hhnsel^  and  Hiroogh  the  IrretrieY- 
able  corruption  or  imbecility  of  its  minis- 
ters; nobility  became  degraded ;  tlie  great 
emntitnted  bodies  fell  into  general  eontempt : 
and  an  nnrontrollal»le  spirit  of  censure  and 
raillery  hastened  the  work  of  destruction. 
Even  the  remedies  that  were  tried  only  add- 
ed to  the  universal  conAiMoD.  PoliUoaU/ 
the  French  government,  controlled  in  tnms 
hy  uns<'ruj>tilcus  princes,  hy  Cardinal  Fleory, 
vho,  how  good  soever  his  internal  administra- 
tion, failed  to  support  the  national  dignity 
abroad,  and  hy  the  king's  mistresses,  gradually 
Biiok  iu  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  Louis  XV.*a  reign,  it  conld  scarcely  be 
ranked  among  the  great  European  powers. 
The  4  ware  in  which  Franco  then  participated, 
a^rainst  Spain  (1717-'19),  for  the  succession  of 
PoUind  (178&-'85),  for  the  succession  of  Austria 
(lT40-»48),  and  finally  the  7  years'  war  (1766- 
'63),  were  prndnrtivc  only  of  i'i-;::rnr"e  and  dis- 
aster. This  dark  picture  u  somewhat  relieved 
1^  occasional  sncecssse  and  individual  deeds  of 
pnllnTitry;  such  was  especially  the  ca-so  in  the 
3d  war  alxive  mentioned,  when  Maurice  of 
Saxony  won  ^dorious  victories  for  the  country 
ttf  his  adoption,  and  vindicated  lier  claim  to  he 
■till  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  Ett> 
rope ;  but  the  7  years'  war  placed  in  a  sharno- 
ful  light  tito  incompetence  of  the  French  gene- 
rals, the  nnparallelcd  want  of  discipline  among 
their  soldiers,  and,  notwithstandinp  a  few  happy 
exceptions,  the  lowering uf  the  general  military 
character  of  the  nation.  The  navy  was  not 
only  d^orslised:  but  it  waa  utterly  ruined; 
tiie  Fkvoeh  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  were 
lost,  and  the  French  flag  almost  disappeared 
£rom  the  .seu.^.  At  home,  however,  literature 
■ad  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  extnunrdi- 
aary  ardor,  and  with  the  gloiy  of  tiMse  por- 
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suits  the  nation  seemed  aiming  to  rov -r  the 
disgrace  which  Jiod  befallen  her  arms.  One  j 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  philosophical 
tcachiiijTs  was  an  earnest  and  general  desire  for 
reform,  which  showed  itself  in  different  ways 
as  soon  as  Louis  XVI.  had  ascended  t^M  throoa 
(1774).  The  king  himself  and  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  willing  to  place  tlicmselves 
at  the  head  of  this  rel'orm  movement ;  but  tliO 
well-meaning  monarch  Was  too  deficient  in. 
energy,  and  the  o])positlon  around  him  was  too 
strong,  to  admit  of  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
taking. The  privileged  orde  rs  carried  their 
hostility  so  far,  that  the  p>  f  ; took  the  re- 
forms into  their  own  hands;  and  a  revolution 
was  the  result.  This  very  revolution  was 
l)artly  prepored  by  tlie  help  w^hich  L<tuis  XVL 
extended  to  tlieEnglisli  colonies  in  America; 
the  sympathy  whien  nearly  all  elasses  felt  for 
their  ItlH-rly,  the  principles  which  their  exam- 
ple ditl'uaed  amuiig  the  thoughtful,  the  enthu- 
siasm excite<l  by  their  ultimate  triumph,  en> 
ronrnped  tlie  French  nation  to  attempt  its  own 
liberty.  The  ttutcs-general  met  un  ilay  6, 
1789;  the  third  estate,  by  dint  of  prudence, 
eiier^,andMneverance,  secured  itsasccndenoy 
over  Uienomlity  and  the  dergy,  and  swore  notto 
separate  until  they  had  given  a  constitution  to 
their  country,  and  thus  originated  a  movement 
that  soon  became  uncontrollable,  but  which, 
tliouph  it  occasI'  Mt  d  many  grievances  and  suf- 
ferings, was  Hnaily  productive  of  much  good. 
The  constituent  assembly,  the  first  of  the  great 
assemblies  which  guided  the  French  revolution, 
labored  for  shout  2  i  years,  from  May  5, 1789,  to 
Sept.  30,  1791,  to  establisii  the  p^rineiples  which 
still  furui  thti  basis  uf  the  French  law  and  con- 
stitution— civil  and  religious  liberty,  equally 
of  rights,  and  popular  snvcreip-nty.  It  over- 
threw feudal  and  hierarchical  privileges,  pro- 
vindal  divisions  and  customs,  gave  to  the  couu- 
try  a  regular  administration,  and  tried  to  estab> 
lish  a  kind  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
legislative  as^-cmhly,  which  succeeded,  had  but 
a  sliort  existence,  from  Oct.  1, 1791,  to  8c pk  81, 
1709 ;  ill  satisfied  with  the  new  form  of  goreni-' 
mcnt,  it  did  not  uphold  it,  and  paved  the  way 
fur  the  republican  government.  This  was  at 
once  proclaime<l  by  the  tMrd  popniar  ossenibly, 
the  national  convention,  on  its  first  meeting, 
Sept.  21;  and  then  tlio  fearful  trials,  butch- 
eries, and  pigiintic  stnipples  of  the  French  rev- 
olution commence  Oi^nizing  at  once  a  gov- 
ernment of  shsolnte  powers,  the  oouTentioik 
sentenced  T-miia  XVI.  to  death  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and 
summoned  all  nations  to  independence,  cztaod- 
inpto  them  'br-  liclyMn<T  hand  of  France.  Thence- 
jbrih  the  couiiiry  luul  to  struggle  against  nearly 
all  the  Eurftpean  powers;  the  tremendous  im- 
pulse it  gave  to  the  whole  people  carried  her 
through  all  foreign  dangers;  and  when  the  eon> 
vention  adjourned,  Oct.  26, 1796,  after  a  session 
of  more  than  87  montlis,  the  republio  was  every- 
where trinni[d»nt  The  internal  struggles  be- 
tween the  xepnUkan  and  tbe  reactkoaiy  partlsB 
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that  nmrktd  the  existence  of  tho  directorial 
gOTernmont,  from  Oct.  27, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799, 
am  merged  in  the  militaij  g\orj  of  Bonaparte, 
wtioae  campaigns  in  Italy  (l7M-*7)  and  «zp^ 

dition  to  Egypt  (1798-'9)  pointed  him  out  m 
the  future  master  of  tho  nation.  When,  on  his 
return  from  the  East,  tlie  young  general  drove 
the  kgiilativa  oonnol  teom  their  oliamtMr  and 
formed  a  new  «on«Citntion,  his  eonne  was 
unanimously  approved,  lUid  f  liolii^tory  of  Franco 
became  for  16  ye«rs  tlie  history  nf  a  binpic  man. 
Cho!»en  first  consul  for  10  years,  Dec.  13, 1799, 
he  Lrnko  up  tho  coalition  which  had  been 
formed  against  Fnuicc,  by  his  victory  nt  Ma- 
rengo, .Ttuio  14,  1800;  forced  Aostrin  to  cm- 
oloae  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  and 
England  thatof  Amlena  In  190% ;  and  by  a  con- 
cordat with  the  |>ope  re?';taW5shed  Christian 
worsliip  in  France.  Consul  for  life,  Aug.  3, 1602, 
then  hereditary  emperor,  May  18,  1804,  he 
MOTed  himaeli:  a  peat  kgishitxir  at  home  by 
the  fermatfon  of  the  dlTil  oode,  the  oi^anizatioo 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  improvements  he 
introduced  in  all  the  branches  of  public  service; 
while  ho  added  to  his  military  and  political  glory 
by  his  triumphs  at  Austcrlitz,  Jena,  Auenitadt, 
l!ylau,  Friedland,  EckmQhl,  and  Wagriun,  and 
by  tho  treaties  of  peace  which  he  signed  at 
Pmburg,  1805,  Tilsit,  1807,  and  Vienna,  1809, 
with  the  gr«»t  powers  of  Europe,  successively 
brought  by  Englaiul  into  c<iarui(jn  ni:uiii*t  liiin. 
He  hml  now  readied  tho  heiglit  of  Jiis  ]>ower 
and  glorv  ;  lie  liad  placed  liis  brothers  on  tho 
thrones  of  Holland,  W^tphalia,  and  Bpain,  and 
bii  brother-in-law  on  that  of  Naples ;  he 
tlius  extended  his  influence  over  nearly  the 
whole  uf  western  Europe,  and  played  a  part 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  CharleroagiMi 
Bat  his  inafttiate  ambition  was  an  inooMant  oaoae 
of  terror  and  hatred  against  Mm  among^  the  sov- 
ereign- and  the  nations  of  Enrope;  flu  ^  \vi  r.' 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  this  wonderful 
fortune  should  besin  to  decline.  It  was  shaken 
bv  tlie  pncoossfni  resistance  which  the  con- 
queror met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808- 
'13);  but  liis  presti^'e  was  ruined  by  his  disas- 
trotts  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  The  European 
nations,  recovering  their  courage,  nnited  against 
him ;  and  their  combined  exertions  inflicted 
QjMm  hiia  at  Lcipeio,  Oct.  18,  1813,  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  It  was  in  vain  that 
be  accompltahed  wonders  daring  the  campaign 
of  1814;  he  ooold  not  expel  Maenemleefititn  the 
Freneli  territory;  hcwo-s  dethroned,  and  a  prince 
of  tho  house  of  Bourbou  received  from  the  con- 
querors the  sceptre  of  France,  now  restricted  to 
ner  old  limita.  The  endden  reUim  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  overthrew  thia  new  power;  and  for 
ICndays.  from  March  20  to  June  28,  ISlfi.  lie  wils 
again  tiio  acknowledged  sovereign  ot  France; 
tmtthe  battle  of  Waterioo  (Jnne  18,  181'))  de- 
stroyed his  power  forever,  and  the  Bourbons, 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  once 
more  ruled  the  kiiiprjoni.  I.(niis  XVIII.,  tho  first 
monarch  under  Uie  restoration,  granted  a  charter 
to  Ua  anly'ecta,  and  keeping  carefully  witUn  tikO 


limits  of  that  instrnmcnt.  died  in  nndiatnrbed 
possession  of  Ids  throne,  .'ilthon;;h,  in  compliance 
with  ordtffB  from  the  holy  alliance,  he  had  in 
16M  lent  a  Freneh  amy  tot>Bt  down  the  Bbend 
revolution  in  Bpain.    His  brother,  Charles  X., 
a  Htrange  mixture  of  generous  impohcs  and 
conceited  bigotry,  anxious  to  take  back  the  little 
libenj  Franoe  was  enjoying,  tiiad  to  divert 
pnUio  attendon  by  supporting  the  Greek  imoi^ 
rection  .lir.iinft  Tnrkey  ( 1827-"s)  and  confjuering 
Algiers  (18^0).    But  theae  enterpri^  failed  ta 
conciliate  public  opinion;  and  when  the  Icii^ 
attempted  to  suspend  some  of  the  most  important 
gnaraotees  secured  by  the  charter,  a  formidable 
insnrrection  broke  ont,  .Iidy  '27,  1M3(>.  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abdicate ;  and  ader  a  few  dart* 
interval,  ma  cousin.  Louts  Philipfie,doke  of  Or* 
leans,  was  appointed  king  (Aug.  9)  by  tlio  cham- 
ber of  deputies.   Tbo  choice,  however,  being 
acceptable  to  the  middle  classes  or  hourgtoitie^ 
waa  nwntained;  and  notwithatanding  aoaa 
OQoaalonal  ootbnnta  of  repnMieaniam  among 
the  people,  the  July  monandiy,  as  it  was  ciille*^ 
lasted  for  18  years.    At  first  Louis  Philippe 
seemed  willing  to  fulfil  the  eTpect.itions  of  the 
liberal  ista,  supported  Belgium  i^nst  Holland, 
and  seized  upon  Ancona  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy.    But  by 
degreea  his  policy  was  changed ;  the  govern- 
nent  proved  reactionary  at  home  and  devoid  of 
oticrpy  aTiroiid  ;  and  tlie  pupular  f-nor  on  which 
it  had  relied  deserted  il.    A  polilieal  manifestar 
tion  in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform  brought 
on  another  revolution,  Feb.  24,  1848;  and 
although  the  minority  of  the  nation  woaM  ha<re 

ftreferred  the  continuation  of  a  oonistitutionnl 
iberal  monarchy,  the  irresistible  course  of 
events  precipitated  tliem  into  a  republic  The 
middle  olaseea,  beiof  apparently  resigned  to 
their  preaent  fate,  proftaied  to  be  ready  to  give 
this  new  form  of  government  a  fair  trial ;  but 
within  a  few  months  their  representative;}  m 
the  eonrtitnent  aamnUy,  frightened  by  social- 
istic movements,  gave  strons:  evidence  of  their 
deadly  opposition  to  it.  A  so-called  rejxiblican 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  on  Dec.  10,  1848, 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of  K»> 
poleon  I.,  was  elected  prendent  of  the  Freaeh 
republic  for  a  term  of  4  yenrs,  by  5.fl5S,755 
votes,  against  about  1,500,000  given  to  Gen. 
Cavaignao,  who  bad  done  good  service  for  the 
preaervatioD  of  order  dnrit^  the  moat  trying 
oirottmitanoea.  Internal  disaeneiomi,  some  Signs 
of  which  were  apparent,  soon  estran^f  d  f'.e 
mtgority  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  the 
president;  and  nanon  of  revolution  became 
rife  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  prendential  election 
approached.  The  expected  revolution  took 
jilace.  Dec.  2,  18-')!  ;  by  a  bold  stroke  of  f)olicy 
the  president  dissolved  tbo  assembly,  asannied 
dictatorial  powers,  and  made 'an  appeal  to  the 
people,  asking  them  to  sanction  by  their  votes 
what  had  been  done.  The  supi)ort  of  tho  army 
had  been  previously  secured,  and  various  uucon- 
certed  attempta  at  armed  resistanoe  were  amoth- 
end  by  eneigetio  and  Uood j  meaaorafc 
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rerolationnry  president,  who  tloiie  oratrolled 
Ute  clecttuns,  vraM  ohoMB  tar  a  term  of  10  jMn 
bj  7,689,216  votes;  a  new  constitution,  rery 
maeh  like  the  consular  one  framed  by  Bonaparte 
in  ITi'O,  was  proinnlKatod  ;  and  finidly,  Nov.  7, 
1652,  the  senate  made  a  motion  for  the  reSstab- 
lishment  of  the  empire;  this  having  been  os- 
ep-ntt  d  to  by  a  vote  of  7,R24.T29  citizens,  tho 
ei  11  lire  was  proclaimed,  Dee.  2,  1852.  Tiio 
emperor  wields  his  power  with  such  energy  and 
abi  ity  (hat  bo  is  coosidered  the  leadim|  q;>irit 
of  Barope ;  and  Franee  has  reanmed  the  rank 
she  held  during  the  reigns  of  Lonis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon  I.  The  war  ogaittst  Russia  fur  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1854-*6), 
and  that  io  Italj  agwul  Aoatria  (1869),  show 
fhat  die  h«*  loot  nothing:  of  her  nilitary  snpe- 
riorify. — A  more     [;iili?d  nccount  of  the  princi- 

Eal  events  in  the  liistory  of  France  will  be  found 
1  the  artiekaon  her  varion»  sovereigns,  Btate»- 
mcn,  and  generals. — See  StatutiqM  glnerah. 
methodiqm  el  eompUUde  la  France,  by  J.  If. 
Bcliniizler  {4  vols. 8vo..  1842-'('i) ;  J*'ilriit,  on  la 
JVance  afu;Unneelmodeme{2  vols.,  Paris,  1847); 
Jfervm  QaUiearum  et  lirtmeimrum  ScriptorU, 
cu  reeueil  Jc»  hittorienn  de  Franee,  by  Dom 
Bouquet  and  otitur  Benedictine  monks,  contin- 
nc<l  by  members  of  the  institute  (21  Tols.  fol., 
1788-1867);  CoUtotion*  de»  tahnoitti  Htat^» 
Pkktoit9  de  France,  respectively  pahfiabed  by 
Gnizof,  Potitof,  Biiclioi),  and  Midland  and  Pou- 
jouldt ;  the  fj:encral  histories  of  Franco  by  Sis- 
jnoiuli  (;U  vols.  8vo.,  1821-'43),  Henri  Martin 
(4tb  ed.,  17  vole.  8vo^  1866-'9),  Michelet  (not 
vet  complete,  19  n>ls.  8vo,,  to  Louis  XIV.), 
Till  >i>}ii]y  Lavallee  (12th  ed.,  4  vols.  12mo., 
I  SoS),  and  Dnruy  (2  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1859); 
"  History  of  France,"  by  E.  E.  Crowe  (5  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1858  et  9eq.)\  "History  of 
France,"  by  J.  White  (1  vol.  Svo.,  Edmburgh 
and  London,  1859). 
FRANCE,  IsLK  or.  See  MAnBrmjs. 
FRANCE,  Lakoitaok  airo  LrraBATtrRa  or. 
The  French  is  the  most  irnjtorlnnt^  of  the  6  Ro- 
manic languagiss  produced  Iroin  initio  by  the  in- 
flaence  of  other  tongues.  The  Italian,  the  Rutna- 
nio  or  Wallaohiao,  the  Ftovencal,  Spaniah,  and 
PortngQeM  are  Ita  eiatem   The  Belgn  of  Chnil 

grobably  f^i^ke  Celto-Teutonic,  the  Aquitani 
Felto-Iberic,  while  the  Celtaa  or  Galii  proper 
oeeapied  tiio  centre  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
■amo  time  Greek  coloues  held  points  on  the  Med> 
iterraneon  sea.  The  language  of  Rome  orer> 
wbelmeil  all  these  idioms.  The  Gallic,  however, 
was  yet  s|)okeu  in  the  3d  century ;  Celticism  wut» 
pcrc-*  ]>tible  in  the  lingua  rvttiea,  or  degenerate 
Latin,  at  tlie  dose  of  the  5th  centtiry;  and  tho 
ancient  Vernaculars  continued  to  exist  afterward. 
The  nutica  extended  from  the  Rhino  to  the  Py- 
rfeoeee  iir  the  4th  oentni^.  The  oorropUoa  of 
the  latin  waa  aloflir  in  aO  the  eoantneefrom 
the  Danube  to  tho  mouth  of  tho  T.ngus,  and  the 
above-mentioned  languages  ditl'or  only  in  oonse* 
qaenoe  of  the  yariuas  barbarous  tongues  that 
hare  acted  upon  them.  Since  tho  Soevi,  Yiai* 
goths,  Burgundians,  Franks,  &c.,  made  no  ef> 


forts  to  destroy  the  languages  of  the  inhabitonta 
of  Gaul,  comparatively  few  words  of  tlieirs  sup* 
vived  in  the  lingua  rvttiea.  Many  Celtic  ele- 
ments had  combined  with  the  I^tin  even  boforo 
Cicsar,  an<l  some  were  introduced  afterward  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguiiiii  them  from  the 
Latin  etook  on  account  of  their  common  origin 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  Indo-European  fami- 
ly of  Ixuiguuges.  The  Latin  jargon,  tainted  by 
(iennanio  ingredients,  is  called  lingua  Romano^ 
and  also  QoMm  or  OtMieana.  It  coexisted  for 
gome  thne  with  tlMfV«whUba(.FVan«»tea,  Fnm- 
eiea),  or  Theotisea  or  TuJf$qve;  and  although  it 
continued  to  exist  with  more  vigor  than  the 
last  named,  it  was  eventually  called  lingua 
Fran&hOaUiea,  or  rather  Franco- Somana,  ktn- 
ffue  Pranfoite.  While  tho  Frankish  prevailed 
in  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  country,  the  ruatica  or 
Eomana  was  spoken  S.  of  the  jLoire,  although 
also  used  in  tho  Frankfab  regions.  Tho  council 
of  Tours  (813)  recommended  the  use  of  both 
tlio  rustic  and  Tudesc  versions  of  the  homiliee. 
Probably  the  most  ancient  monument  of  the 
Roman  is  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  to 
Oharlea  the  BaM,  who  on  bis  part  awora  in 
German,  in  StraAoorg^  Feb.  8iS.  Tbia  oath  laa 
as  follows : 

Pro    D«o  amnr  «t  pro  Chrtetinn  poblo      tft  mttPS 

Poor  fMBoor  ds  Dl«n  «t  pour  lo  p«uple  Ctir4U«B  «t  noO* 
cnronian  Mlvtmat,  dliit  <ll  rn  arftnt,  la 
nlut  commuii,        doriuvuit  {im  Itto  dto  ia  ab^atoX  SB 

qtiaot  Dent     Mvir    «tpodlr     na  doBSt,4e. 
tant  <)u«  bleu  Mroir  et  yoorolr  um  doOmiB,  Ac 

Tho  Latin  gramnatioBl  anffizes  vera  gradoaUf 
dropped,  and  the  aooosatiTO  case  was  In  generu 

taken  iw  the  now  word.  Auxiliary  verbs  were 
successively  introduced  from  the  Teutonic  idi- 
oms, tho  case  endings  were  supplied  by  prepo> 
sitions,  the  personal  endings  of  verbs  by  pro- 
nouns, or  both  by  tho  fragments  of  ancient  end- 
my^  and  by  pronouns  before  tho  verb.  In  the 
lOtb  century  tho  Latin  ille,  itte  were  converted 
into  the  article  band  the  pronouns  il  and  eet  (ee\ 
the  latter  belnp  pronounced  */.  Accorduig  to 
Kaynouurtrs  hypothesis,  the  lingua  Rimatm  was 
se-paratcd  into  two  dialects.  The  Visigoths  and 
Buigondians  S.  of  tiie  Ixiire  said  oc  (Latin  ac^ 
Carman  a«u;A,  also)  for  ye*,  fbr  wMeb  the  Franks 
and  Normans  (who  established  themselves  in 
Franco  in  912)  along  the  Seine  used  vil;  hence 
tho  southern  or  Provencal  dialect  was  named 
la  langne  r/\>r,  and  the  northern  CRoman-WaUo> 
nic)  la  li  nij>if  (Toil.  Aftor  (fr9  the  foeos  of  the 
inner  wa.s  at  t!ie  c^nirt  ofthe  kings  of  Aries,  and 
in  927  tho  chief  point  of  tiio  latter  at  the  court 
of  tho  ddca  of  iTormandy.  Less  troubled  by 
wars  and  more  thoroughly  Romanized,  the  soata 
produced  distinguished  troubadour*  during  two 
centuries,  while  the  nnrth  lind,  somewhat  later, 
its  trouteru^  both  named  (mm  trvtar&,  to  find 
— Ilnders  of  songs,  poets.  From  the  be^naing 
of  the  crusades  to  the  death  of  St.  Lotiis  n096- 
1270)  both  dialects  approached  toward  a  tusion. 
The  vulgar  language  was  employed  in  the  cru- 
aadsa  in  rousing  the  popolaoe,  whose  war-cry 
traa:  JM«a«lf«<«(Godwilblt).  UndsrJohatha 
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diets  were  beld  both  in  oe  and  in  oil.   A  few 

fruL^nnonts  of  tbo  Biblo  date  before  1100;  bnt 
popular  heroic  and  religious  eongs  appear  to 
iiaT«  been  composed  and  recited  dj  tne  ion- 
gJeurs  ( joculatore.t).  Tlio  development  of  cniv- 
alric  j)octry  in  Provonco  wtis  checked  by  tho 
persecution  of  the  AllllgMisea ;  the  languago  of 
the  troubadours  was  proscribed,  and,  together 
with  the  political  rule  of  tbe  north,  the  idiom 
of  Picardy  (a  branch  of  tho  langue  d'oil)  ex- 
tendcil  towa^  the  south.  The  real  French  lan- 
guage began  to  be  deTekped  aboaC  tbe  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  t!ic  French 
emsaders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
Already  before  tho  conquest  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam (1000)  Enfjlish  youths  were  sent  to  bo  ed- 
ucated in  Fnmce;  but  tho  conquest  made  the 
Nomian-French  the  oflScial  and  court  language 
in  England.  Froiaeart's  "Chronidee"  (Uth 
oantnry)  is  tbe  Ifarsfc  woilc  in  genaine  IVeneb. 
Flnsncis  I.  substituted  the  lanpnnge  for  Lntin 
in  public  transactions.  Rabelais  greatly  en- 
riched it;  Ronsard  and  Dn  Bellay,  Ainyot  and 
Montnifjne,  and  others  devcloi>ed  it  further.  Tho 
religious  reform,  political  troubles,  tlio  influence 
of  the  Italian  wars  and  qaeens,  modified  it  great- 
ly. The  introduction  of  Arabic  woida  is  (^iedjr 
one  to  the  crusades,  and  that  of  Greek  and 
Ldtin  words  and  of  sciontific  terms  to  tho  stndy 
of  those  languages  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
aatnnd  nlences.  The  aeadhnie  Franfaise^  es- 
tablished by  Richelieu  for  tho  regulation  of  tho 
national  lanpuago  (lOGr)),  the  influence  of  tlie 
court,  tlio  labor.H  of  the  Port- Royalists,  especial- 
ly Pascal  (1656X  and  a  sab^  of  great  writers, 
pnrified,  augmented,  and  diffused  it  more  and 
more.    It  wun  first  usied  as  a  diphimntic  lan- 

fuage  at  the  conferences  of  Nimegaen  (1078). — 
be  French  is  oerfeBlnly  a  Terj  dear  tongue^ 

on  noconnt  of  tho  Ptricfly  lo<;;ical  order  of  its 
syntax,  hut  very  monotonous,  and  incapable 
of  tho  cotnpo'^ition  of  words  already  fixcJ,  as 
well  as  of  bold  poetic  turns.  The  French 
language,  in  short,  is,  like  every  other,  tho  ex- 
ponent of  tho  natiojiality,  vicis-situde^,  intclli- 
genoe,  culture^  and  taste  of  the  people  that 
meak  it  The  Ibllowittg  are  some  exam  plea  of 
tno  changes  from  ancient  to  modern  French 
forms :  A — aimer^  P^^^y  ehante,  mer,  tahU,  ch  int, 
^.^frum  amare,  pater^  eantatum,  mare,  tafmla^ 
eanu  ;  E — ej*poir,  pl^iTt,  tenin,  jfiel,  «tc.,  from 
tperare,  pUnut,  venenuTHyfelf  l—/oi^  ordonner^ 
eercle,  Tainere,  Bangle,  tierif$f  Ao.,  ttom  fidm^ 
ordina re,  eireultu,  vincere,  ein^dtm,  virgo  ;  O — 
Aeure,  ennr,  roiie,  puis,  &c.,  from  hora,  ear,  rota, 
pnut ;  V — ]>vit,  jouij^  nmnfirr,  ffHri\  croix,  itc, 
from  puteus,juffum,num€ru$^  Jiuciut,enix;  -dS 
— i^^to,  ffriris,  riidt.  froit^  Juif,  Ao.,  fnm 

jEypfu^,  Orfrcm,  ureuhm,  prcrda^  Jvilrrva  ;  CE 
— cif  l,  J'e(0iid,jbin,  morne,  Ac,  from  calumj/ce- 
cundm,famumy  nuemu;  An — ot,htur:,  eiaeau^ 
a&0fer,  peu,  from  onrvfli,  laudare^  mietUa,  ad- 
laware  (barbarotts),  paveua.  Tonic  vowels 
V-Tc  t!:i)[4>oil  or  suffered  various  clmnpos  of 
elision  or  contraction,  even  destroying  tlio  or- 
Cante  afflid^  of  the  eaoMMiits;  «.  g.:  Tama, 


(fm  oKsr,  ftr  Is        as  m  alUr ;  m4r,  aAr, 

plonger,  rage,  Dijon,  <wy«,  roche,  »(cAe,  pi- 
aaon^  &c.,  from  ma^ttrus,  sscurtM,  barb,  f/lumr 
Mar«,  rtmrn,  JHvio,  horditmt^  «^«p«Si  m7>m,  pi- 
p!o.  By  transposition,  the  iinpro[)er  diphtlion^*, 
Uie  I  and  gnmuuiUi*,  are  otteu  prodocetli  thus: 
muidy  ehaine,  Seine^  empereur,  meneUU,  ptrittift 
ogntm,  Ac,  from  modiva,  catena,  Seqvana,  iwps  1 
rator,  miraeulum,  palta,  unto.   Examples  of' 
change  of  con&oimnis  are  :  C — gohelet,  glat, 
grmpe^  figiu^  chanty  CharUa,  mnaique^  P***^ 
toiam,  faity  verrue,  &o.,  from  eupella^  elaaai 
eum,  corpu*^  Jicus,  cantua,  £arl,  musica,  ennJu^ 
esftniM,  Jaetum,  rer^uea;  Q---igal,  c/urcJitr, 
iSMM,        from  agualin,  barb,  qvarieart,  S«- 
guana;  G — jaune,  Anjon,  je,  freU,  loyal^  lire, 
grant,  Geoffroi,  &c.,  from  barb,  galbinua.  An- 
degari,  ego,  fragilis,  legal i»,  legere,  giganttm, 
OotifrUdi  H-^Uuia,  from  HlodoTio  (Chktd- 
wig),  iao.;  tbe  letter  I  beeame  biaang^  aa 
j'»'g,  jfu,  (tc,  from  (the  original)  iugtim, 
toeua ;  P — chitre,  ehanrre,  ratir,  double,  chef, 
hrit,        from  eapra,  eannabia,  rnpere,  dupUx^ 
Cfipnf,  firri'pfum  ;  H- — deroir.  siffler,  thtt(,  <fcc., 
from  tiebere,  sibilare,  dcbilum  ;  F — huhh  r,  hetra 
{htiitre),  Arnoul,  Eaoul,  &c.,  from  jtihnlafi^ 
barb,  jagcutter,  Amolf^  JSadu\f ;  'S')at—/aiaa»t 
fimtaiaie,fanal^  &o.,  from  Greek  vorda  writlea 
■witli  * ;  V — brtfiiM,  rourhcr,  a  uf]  guSpe,i£C^bwa 
vervex  (vertecem),  cttrtare,  orum,  teapa  ;  T  ae 
falls,  naead«,  pirty  aalvtfr, 
from  Itid.  mhitn  and  caaeata,  iJit.  pater,  aalv- 
tare,  tituhia,  pout,  pertica  ;  I> — -jour,  j tuque, 
bai,  wir,  hui,  osaeafj  ii^tiV,  pie,  uu,  tScc  from 
diumiUf  barb,  de-uaque,  badiua,  tidere,  hodit^ 
advoeatva,  benedieere,  pet  (ped^m),  nudua ;  S— 
e/(%  echdle,  e}>ee,  email,  crite,  naUre,  ted,  mdt^ 
hdle^  dec.,  from  both  mtate  and  ItaL  portici* 
pie  atelis  (Span.  e&tado%  aaala,  Oenn.  Spatt*, 
Schmelz,  Lat.  erinta,  muci,  tcntn.  Genu.  J/'wf, 
Boat;  also  nea,  rea,  chez,  ^c,  from  nanut,  rasvaf 
ea$a;  and  a  inatead  of  Latin  tit:  rout  lova, 
prenea,  njwr?,  «S:c.,  from  Jtxudatln.  prehenditit, 
barb,   ad-mlis  ;  X — tocher,  tndj:hoire,  meehey 
manatache,  tiiaer,  from  taxare,  maxilla^ 
poMTTa^,  texert;  L — rotaignol,  op^in, Min^ii' 
tuque,  orme,  remorque,  Ac,  from  ftsfiaiwa, 
apostolus,  epixtola,  liarb.  piluea,  vlmua,  rminl- 
eum;  nitcau,  amydon  tamidon),  aubc,  inutmef 
hougre,  autre,  ehaud,  Maux,  Guillattme,  wmt, 
hennx,  ehrrrn,  &c.,  from  Uhrlhi  (!».  vc!\  a^ivkm^ 
alba,  baltamum,  Bulgarut,  alter,  caltdua,  cat^ 
QHdhelv^  moUia,  isttus,  aqtilUu;  R^mtU, 
pilerin,  auberge,  &c.,  from  altare,  peregrinua. 
Germ.  Herberge  ;  M — notu  aimont,  Garonne, 
confer,  nappe,  n^fle,  airain,  rien,  on,  man,  funt- 
bhn  (whence  Eng.  hop),       from  amamtta, 
nrnna,  eomputart,  mappa,  maamlma,  mrmmam, 
rem,  hominrm,  mevm,  humvbit  ;  K — Itrorne,  or- 
phelin,  Bologne,  jour, /our,  Beam,  Up,  epouat, 
moia,  eoutetit,  eouUft^  dn,  Irani  miicvrti  i*,  tfi^w 
ror,  liononia,  diumva,  fumua,  Benehamym, 
intiiln,  sponsa,  meruit,  eonventtia,  eonatare  ;  Gn 
— vtiiiiillc  in  C hampagne,  tigne,  Etpagne.  gnh 
gmr,<liiiij,  fromCUmvania,  f«ii«a,£rtgMnMa|  piw 
n^rv^Iain^aB  «f  ndfirtHkw  Irttmaie:  i 
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before  an  initial  impure  at  In  eteahmuy  etear- 
mimeke^  ertMiMML  M^t/j  etprit^  tc,  from  KahtU 
Am,  Teuton.  wnrmwA,        <rro(utxot,  »piritv$. 

Other  prcfixo<l  letters  are  :  greniniiltc,  hvilre, 
iendUy  nombril,  t^nte^  ifcc.,  {rom  ranieula,  Mtrea, 
indiHum,  umbiliev*,  amitn.   In  the  following 
eTnmple«  letters  huvo  been  ineerted  for  the  sake 
of  euphony  :  ehambre.,  dotupter^  Embrun^  trom- 
fette  (tromht),  hanUy  rendra^  AngotMme,  jon- 
^Imr,  tritOTy  ptrdrve,  &o.,  from  camera^  barb. 
domiUm,  EhwroSunnm,  tuba,  h/uta,  rtddere, 
IcvIUiiuu  joctthfor,  6f<Tavpo{,  perdU. — Changes 
of  quantity  and  of  accent,  and  all  sorts  of  mis- 
takes in  -writing  and  in  promnefatScin,  have 
fhrther  increased  the  dissimilarity  of  words 
from  th«r  prototypes,  which  were  chaste, 
alraog^  arganio^  and  significant    8ome  fur- 
ther  example^  mny  ^how  both  the  tloviation 
from  the  prototypes  and  the  couglotueratiuu 
of  altered  words  into  ungainly  compounds.  Of 
tbe  first  kind  arc:  oindrgy  UinarCy  couehttt 
tMmer,  amtumr,  poltroity  gim,  &c.,  from  ««- 
gere,  tingrrf,  colloeare,  Romanic  calmnrr.  con- 
tuetudinemy  poUUt-truncatOy  biblical  gehmna. 
Spadmens  of  altered  words  are :  aUntour  (d 
U  en  tmtr),  aupararant  (d  Is  par  ah  antr), 
arijounChni  (d  U  jovr  ds  ho-dis),  dc^ormais 
(de  iMtn)  hora  magis),  dorimiTunt  Oh  hora  in 
ab  ante},  longw  {la  hora  qua),  &c.  Owiog 
to  tbe  nlztare  of  the  languages  of  oc  and  oil, 
as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  many  forms  in 
Jater  times,  there  arc,  as  it  were,  two  parallel 
Sdlona  in  the  IVendi  language ;  as  Ibr  inatanoe: 
eau,  eiely  P'^rr,  rhrf,  temps,  hoin,  pondrCy  ttrrey 
fovmony  doigty  pierreyj'aux,  mauraity  &c,  along- 
aide  of  agtuiifUSy  eeUttgy  patenul,  eapiial  tem- 
forel,  ligmvx,  puhaiaer,  titreux,  pulmonaire, 
digitals,  petrifaction,  faUtifier,  malteillant  As 
the  accent  or  stress  falls  upon  the  liLst  elFective 
sjllable  of  a  word,  imparting  thus  a  monotony 
to  tbe  anokeo  language,  some  pretend  tbat  Uie 
French  has  no  accent.   This  is  an  incorrect  as- 
sertion, (or  potaibUy  ine^nmlabUy  aentimenty  &c., 
differ  from  the  Enisrlish  words  in  accent  more 
than  in  sound.    Tlic  ro  is  a]«=o  no  reason  for  tlio 
denomination  of  tho  3  signs  ("')  lisuoccatii,  biiico 
tJiey  are  marks  of  omisMon,  and  the  two  first 
flometimes  marks  of  sound ;  thus,  for  inatance^ 
in  iU,  Sire,  phre,  aUrey  maitrf,  Ac,  derived  from 
astute  and  eatado  (see  above),  futre  (Sptm.  estar, 
ttare\  patrCy  ueurtUy  magittery  tliey  denote 
omissions ;  and  in  words  like  phtitrtTy  dUbreTy 
clli'hrc,  Arc,  the '  and  '  are  mcrrly  signs  of  sound, 
m  no  word  can  have  more  than  one  accent.— 
The  French  is  written  with  the  same  Icttera  aa 
the  English.   K  and  W  occur  only  in  \urman 
and  Flemish  names  incorporated  into  French, 
and  in  other  fureifrn  words.    There  are  12  dis- 
tinct vowels  as  regards  their  quantity ;  they  ore 
Tepretented  by  6  letters  called  Towels,  or  by 
their comhiiiation.  and  by  the  lielj*  of  r/i,  n,  viz.: 
<ty  A\iy  Oy  u,  otiy  €Uy  and  4  nasals,  an,  in,  oityUn, 
Indiiding  all  modifications  (<2,  e.  i,  6,  4,  oH,  and 
tbe  iO>called  e  mxut%  they  stand  for  20  Kiunds, 
of  which  HalTin-Cozal  andMichelct  of  thceon- 
atrMlaAw    ammrva  ooont  17.  Ofconaonauti 


there  ore  20, represented  by  18 lettera,  vts. tKh 

(also  written  e  and  eh  as  in  ehaur.  ^,  qu,  and  g 
as  in  tang  et  eau),  dy  f  (and  pU)y  g  hard  (ako  gh, 
i/tt),  tlie  wiind  of  English  s  and  z  in  ti-fion,  crozicr 
(written  g  before  e, »,  and  y,  and  j  before  all  vow* 
els  except  i  and  y),  X  (amesB  mute),  ly  ImvvSS^ 
ns  in  tho  English  inulion  (written  i7/,  it,  gli^ 
Ui),  Illy  n,  n  mouiUe  as  in  tho  English  onion 
(written  gUy  nh),  o,  r,  $  (oIpo  e  before  e,  t,  y; 
also  z  in  Brux^lus,  t  in  nativti),  t  (also  final 
d  when  pronounced  .with  tho  next  word,  as 
grand  homme),  t  (also  final  f  when  pro- 
nounced with  tho  next  word,  oa  niet{f  auiMiX  tt 
aa  in  the  English  y«s,  with  the  preoeding power 
of  I  (for  instance,  payeTy  pronounced  pe-ye)y  t 
(writtoa  ako  «,  7,  when  pronouuccd  with  the 
next  word,  as  la  eauxy  aux  etprita),  and  the  sound 
of  the  Englisli  tth,  as  in  /»7i</?t  (written  ch).  Host 
cousuuautd  arc  not  utt4>riid  when  final,  unless 
they  are  joined  to  a  succeeding  word  which  be- 

S'ns  with  a  vuwel  or  h  mate.  S^m^t^ty  lieing 
e  principal  gramraatio  letters,  are  most  fre« 
quently  joined  in  this  manner.  On  French  pro- 
nunciation Malvin-Cazal  and  Mine.  Sophie  Do* 
puis  may  bo  advantageously  consulted. — ^Tbe 
dialects  and  patois  of  the  French  language 
are :  I.  The  academic,  consecrated  bv  the  best 
literature.   II.  Old  French  :  1,  Walloon  (rou- 
eh{)y  in  Belgium  and  West  Luxembourg ;  2, 
Franco-Flemish ;  8,  Picard  and  dialect  of  Ar* 
tola.  All  these  are  Franco-Romanic.  III.  New 
French:  A,  in  the  north — 1,  Korman;  8,jpaf9W 
of  Paris  and  Ohampogne ;  8,  of  Lorraim  and  the 
Vn^g^os ;  1,  the  Bourguignon ;  6,  eatois of  Orleans 
and  Hlois ;  6,  of  Aqjou  and  Maine ;  B,  in  the 
middle  and  west — 1,  Auvergnat ;  2,  Poitevin ; 
8,  Vend^en ;  4,  Bas  Breton ;  5,  Berrichon  ;  6, 
Bordelaisand  Gascon ;  C,  in  the  cast^ — 1,  Frano- 
Comtois  and  its  ,  !ii  li  ties  in  Valais  and  Neuf- 
ohMel,  and  partly  iu  the  cantons  of  Freybnrg 
and  Bern ;  2,  Vaudois  (Roman,  Rooidn) ;  8,  Sa» 
voisicn  and  Gencvois;  4,  Lyonnals;  5,  patoia  of 
the  cities  of  l>auphine ;  i>,  in  ttie  islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey,  Anglo-Norman.  Pireneh  la 
also  Fpoken  witli  various  local  peculiarities  or 
corruiitions  in  Algeria,  on  tho  isenegal.  in  the 
Jlascarene  and  Seychelles  islands,  Frcncli  Gui- 
ana, the  Frenoh  West  ladies,  the  greater  part 
of  Hayti,  in  Iltinoia,  Ifiehigan,  Louisiana,  and 
poim  1  :]m  I-  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hnintant 
of  Lower  Canada  and  even  some  aboriginal  tribes^ 
and  in  aonie  aetHemcnta  in  Asia  ana  Ooeaolea. 
There  are  also  '^i^^mII  French  colonies  in  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  roost 
generally  known  of  all  languages  among  dvSI* 
ized  nations,  and  many  illustrious  foreigners,  aa 
Leibnitz,  Humboldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  William 
Jones,  have  written  some  of  their  works  in 
it.   The  dialeoU  of  the  langue  d'ocy  particu- 
larly the  UmonafaL  langnedoelen,  and  Pro- 
vencal, are  spoken  S.  of  a  lino  passing  through 
the  dejiartments  of  Charente,  Cbarente-Inferi^ 
cure,  Haute- Vienne,  Creuze,  Allier,  Puy-de- 
DAcne,  Ilaute-Loire,  Ardeche,  Drome,  and  Isere. 
Celtic  {prejdzad)  \s,  spoken  bv  nearly  1,000,000 
people  in  Jnniat^  OdtOi^v-lIord,  and  Horbi* 
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han;  Basqnc  hj  aboat  130,000  in  Ba*<cs-P.vr6 
n6ea;  Gorman  by  about  1,000,000  in  Haut-Ilhiii 
atu]  B;is-Kliiii,  nrul  to  hoiiio  extotit  in  Mosollo 
aad  Meurthei  FlemUh  iu  parts  of  Nonl  aod 
FBs-d»OlaUds;  Oatolftn  in  Pji^n^Orlratales; 
ood  Italian  in  Corsica. — Aniring  the  authors  of 
grammars  of  the  French  tongue  are:  J.  Svlvina 
(1537) ;  fitienne  Dolot,  Be  la  pojietuation  Fran- 
foUi'  fLyoiis,  1541);  JaoiiucsPolletior,  TJ/zj/'W/cW 
sur  Vorlhographe  ct  la  prononciation  FrariQaise 
(Poitiers,  1550)  ;  Loys  ^^eygret,  Tretti  de  la 
fframmairt,  &c.  (165^ ;  Robert  and  Henry  Ste- 
pliena  (Paris,  15S8anu^9);  Ramus,  Gmmtiunre 
JVanpoM*  (1571) ;  PhilipiH  C  .r  uQT,  Prcec^pta 
Galliei  Sertmnu  (Strasbourg,  1G07);  Vaugelaa, 
Hemnrfpm  ttir  la  langue  Frarifaiae  (1647) ;  the 
Port-Royal  writers,  Lancelot  and  Aniauld, 
Grammaire  general*  et  ra i«on nm  (1 GGO,  olten  rc- 
pnblishcd) ;  Dumarsais,  Verita^l^tprineipeadela 
grmmaiir»Fra3^C(Ut»i\Tl2)\  Rostaut,  Ftmeiptt 
ffinirowe  et  nitmnii  de  la  grammaht  f^mtfaite 
(1730);  Wailly,  Grammaire  /Vanjviiw  (1754)  ; 
Uondillao,  in  his  C<mn  d^itude*  (1755) ;  Beaa- 
ttn,  Grammaire  gtniraU  (Paris.  1767);  D*01i- 
vet,  f\'s,-'!.^  tlr  grammaire  ('1785);  Domorgno, 
Grainmairr  I-ran^ai.'ie »implitMil'i7B)\LQviiii.Cy 
"Theoretical  and  Practiciil  Grammar  of  the 
French  Tongue"  (1801);  Fabre,  Syntaxe  Fran- 
faUi"  (1603);  Gueroult,  Grammaire  Fran^aise 
(1800);  Lhumond,  Eltiincnts  de  la  (jrammaire 
Fraofaise  J  Giraolt-DuviTior,  Grammaire  dcs 
grammairei  (1811,  many  times  reprinted) ;  Lan- 
dais,  Grammaire  ge  air  ale  et  rahonnce,  a  com- 
pilntion  from  numerous  sources  (183C) ;  No€l 
and  Chapsal,  Nbutellc  grammaire  Franpaite 
(1828,  87th  ed.  in  1844).— Among  the  host 
dictionaries  are  those  by  Robert  Stepheus 
(French  and  Latin,  15:32) ;  Aimar  de  Ran^onnet 
(1606);  Kicholet  ((ioneva,  1880)  J  Fnreti^re 
(1690);  Menage  (1094) ;  the  fkmoQS  dictionary 
of  Trivoux,  so  named  from  its  place  of  pnMica- 
tion  (1704) ;  tliat  of  Boiste  and  Bastien  (1800) ; 
Roauefort(182d) ;  Raymond;  Landais;  Cliaries 
Nodier,  Dirtionnairc  critique  de^  tlirtionruiires 

il808),  Dirti<ninaire  rauonnc  dfj<  lUjjicuUcs  dc  la 
angve  Franraixe  (1818),  iJirtlonnaire  de»  ono- 
matcpMt  (1828)  i  Laveaux  (1820) :  BeeohereUe^ 
JHetttm$tnir«  naUenaf,  ett  grmd  dietionntUre 
criti'iuc  de  7a  langue  Franrxii.-u^{1  vols..  lS4r>_'G) ; 
Koel  and  Gar{)entier,  Fhilologie  Franpaise  {IHUi). 
The  Dictionnaire  de  Pacademie  Franpaiee  \ra8 
published  in  2  vnV,  f,,l.  in  1694,  and  has  boon 
Beveral  times  reprinted.  A  Dietionuaire  hi-i- 
toriqtte  de  la  langue  Franfaiee,  on  a  grand  sralo, 
Is  in  preparation  by  the  acadcm  v.  Girard  (1718), 
Jimae&o  (1769),  Ronbaad  (1785).  and  Guizot 
(1809-22)  liavo  written  on  French  Bvnonymes, 
and  J.  B.  F.  Gerusoz  (1801),  Henry  (1811), 
Vinemain,  in  the  dictionary  w  the  academy,  J. 
J.  Ampere  (18411  F  W<  r  (1845),  and  F.  Gcnin 
(1845-6),  on  the  iu.story  of  the  French  language. 
— The  earliest  literature  of  France  is  that  of 
the  trouvim  and  troubadcun.  The  latter, 
who  wrote  in  the  soft  southern  langue  fTo?,  pro- 
duced s'.iort  lyrical  effusions  on  love  or  m  i;*'  rs 
of  trifling;  import;  they  flouriBhed  most  daring 


the  11th  flnf?  15th  rcntnno-.  The  trourheM, 
on  the  other  liund,  in  tlicir  narrative  poem^ 
known  as  ehaneone  de  geete,  and  writt«n  in 
the  energetic  l«ngu«  d^oU^  treated  of  sreiit 
national  subjects  and  oelehnited  the  heroledeeds 
of  illustrious  kings  and  knights.  Sonic  of  their 
compositions,  the  earliest  espedaily,  Lavu  a 
striking  character  of  grandeur  whioh  may  some- 
times be  not  unfavoriihly  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  epic  poeuis.  Thuse  chait»oiu  de 
geste^  which  are  also  called  romance*^  are  very 
nnmerous,  and  have  been  cUseified  into  %  qr* 
eles,  bearing  respectively  the  names  of  Char- 
kmagne,  King  Artliur,  and  Alexander.  T!i3 
first  cycle  of  course  includes  all  auch  poems 
as  odebrate  the  deeds  of  the  groat  Prankish 
emperor,  his  descendants  and  va>v-ials ;  one  of 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  tlie  most  magnificent  of 
this  categoiy  is  entitled  La  ehamon  de  SoUatd 
eu  de  Moneeeaux,  The  Armorican  cyde  or  that 
of  King  Arthur  is  filled  up  with  the  tradition- 
ary legend.>»  connected  with  old  Britain  and  the 
aohievemcnta  of  the  Norman  warriors ;  Uie  £»- 
mum  de  Brut,  or  that  of  King  Arthur  of  Britda 

on       •-idc,  nrnl  tVji  I?  mande  Ro^i,  or  that  of  the 
duke.sof  Normandy  on  the  other,  may  be  said  to 
be  tlie  double  foundation  on  whii  h  all  the  p<  >. ms 
belonging  to  this  series  rest.   The  cycle  of  Al- 
exander consists  of  poems  in  which  recollections 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangely  enough  mixed 
up  with  chivalric  notions  aim  l^nda  of  £uzt 
land.  The  '♦History  of  the  Takmg  of  Trtqr," 
composed  about  1160  by  Benoit  de  Su  Maare, 
and  the  '  Romance  of  Alexander,"  about  1180, 
by  Lambert  II  Cora  and  Alexandre  of  Paris^  are 
fair  specimens  of  these  cnmpn«»itions.  Thcr  were 
succeeded  by  satirical  and  allegorical  pot."m8  of 
equally  vast  proportions,  some  of  which  enjoy- 
fA  unparalleled  popularity,  such  as  the  JUmem 
dutemtrdasA^^Bemandelareee.  ThofMi' 
aui  and  several  Ti^'IiTa  r  kinds  of  poetry  culti  vi.tcd 
by  the  troubadours  were  also  treated  by  the  traa- 
v^res,  who  found  here  an  appropriate  field  for 
their  ingenuity  and  ready  wit.  Among  those  who 
excelled  iu  thc/aWmux  was  Rutebenf,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.   Songs  were  not  neg- 
lected, and  th  oso  of  the  iUustrious  Abelard  in  this 
12th century  enjoycdawldepopolarity.  Ande- 
froy  le  Bastard,  Qnesncs  of  Bethunc,  and  the 
castellan  of  Coucy  were  among  his  most  distill- 
gnidied  meoeaaors.  Thiband,  ooont  of  Oluun- 
pa^^ne  and  tinp  of  Nnvarrc,  deserves  to  l>e  jxar- 
tieiihvrly  mentioned;  the  songs  in  which  be 
alhides  to  his  love  for  Queen  Blanche  of  Castik^ 
the  mother  of  King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  have 
given  him  historical  celebrity.   The  progress  of 
pro.se  was  slower  than  that  of  poeti^,  bat  the 
ISth  century  presents  two  e|>eomien8  showing 
that  It  had  aLready  aoquirea  a  certain  degree 
of  power  and  polish;  these  are  the  "Chroniclo 
of  the  Conquest  of  Coiistautiaople,"  by  \  lile- 
hardouin  (1207),  remarkable  for  its  soldier  like 
simplicity  and  straightrforwardness,  and  the 
Memoiree  in  which  Joinville,  with  winning 
artlcssncss,  tells  ns  of  the  heroic  deeds  anil 
private  Tirtaesofthe  good  king  Louia  IS.  Tha 
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whole  litcrnttirc  of  the  14th  ccntniy  culminates 
in  Froisjsart  s  "  Clironit  k;*,''  which  remain  the 
model  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  present  the 
liveliest  picture-*  uf  society  and  nianiiors  ilnring 
that  period  uf  war  and  i^ollont  emprise.  Christine 
de  Pisan  and  Alain  Ciuirtier  deserve  notice  for 
their  inteliigent  effurto  toward  the  improve- 
nent  of  prose.  This  fmproviement  le  fnUj 
illust rated  in  the  15th  century  by  the  JUemo ires 
of  (jomiDCs^  which  prcjjeittit  a  striking  deline- 
itioti  of  the  characters  of  Louis  XL  and  his  con- 
temporaries.   Ah-L-ady  a  pojuikr  poet^  Villon, 
a  strange  compound  uf  villainy  aud  inspira- 
tion, had  given  evidence  in  his  poems  that 
French  verae  was  able  to  reach  a  high  sphere 
of  excellence;  and  a  princely  songster,  Duke 
Charles  <»r  Orleans,  that  it  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  gracefuiuess.  Tho  revival  of  antiqae  learn> 
kf  and  the  religiont  refikmuitloQ  nereiaed  a 
powerful  influence  on  French  literature  in  tlio 
ItiUi  ctjutury.  Its  principal  charuc  toristics  being 
freedom  of  thought  and  variety  of  stylo,  writers 
cannot  be  judged  according  to  a  single  standard. 
In  originality  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank.    The  former,  whom 
Lord  Bacon  styled  the  great  jester  of  France," 
was  a  profounid  edioUr,  physician,  and  philoso> 
pher,  and  contented  himself  with  the  renown 
of  a  profane  humorist.    Uis  nondescript  ro- 
mance, the    History  of  Oarganttu  and  Panta- 
gruel,"  is  filled  with  stranfro  tale*',  wild  notions, 
amusing  cjuibbles,  and  gross  buliooueries,  inter- 
spersed with  a  seasoning  of  good  sense,  sound 
phikwophy,  and  keen  ri^llery.  A  more  refined 
daaa  or  readers  are  attraeted  hj  Kontaigne, 
whose  "  Essays."  (me  of  the  standards  of  French 
literature,  are  a  series  of  free  and  familiar  diequi- 
sitioiis  upon  every  subject,  couched  in  the  mo^ 
easy  and  winning  style,  but  sceptical  through- 
out.  His  views  were  partly  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem by  h'ls  friend  and  disciple,  Charron,  in  his 
treaUMa  J}e  la  tegem  mi  Jkn  tmk  tiritia, 
l[«uiwhn«  the  reformatioii  had  heen  vindf- 

^^t.  1  by  Calvin  in  his  Institution  de  la  re- 
ligion Vliretienn€y  a  masterly  piece  of  writ- 
ing, which  afforded  convineiiif  erideaoe  that 
French  prose  liad  now  actjuircd  strength 
Mid  gravity  enougii  to  become  a  tit  vehicle  of 
religions  elo<iuence ;  and,  later  in  the  century, 
•n  admirable  pamphlet,  the  Satire  Minippie^ 
■nd  sorao  speeches  of  Chancellor  L'llopital, 
y)roved  it  to  bo  flexible  enough  for  political 
purposes.  Its  capacity  for  lighter  aabjecta  had 
been  previonsly  aemonstrated  \tj  the  tales  of 
Murjraret  t»f  yavarre.  Aniyot  invested  it  with 
new  graces  by  happily  blending  Grecian  and 
French  beauties  in  his  translotion  of  Plotiureh's 
"Lives."  In  poetry  this  period  was  less  succojis- 
fcl.  Clement  Marot  had  indeed  exhibited  ele- 
gance, grace,  and  wit,  in  his  epistles,  epigrams, 
«m1  elegies;  bat  be  had  merely  givea  perfec- 
tion to  inferior  branches  of  poetrj.  Bonsard 
ittcmpted  a  liifrlier  fli^iht  ;  he  trie<l  to  invest 
French  verse  with  tliat  power,  variety,  and  in- 
spiration which  he  so  much  admired  in  Greek 
metres;  but  liia  violeni  introdootiioo  of  foreign 


forms  and  elements  into  the  vernacular  was 
for  from  attaining  the  fortunate  rraults  he  an- 
ticipated :  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  however, 

he  contributed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  French 
poetry.   In  tlie  17th  century,  Mallierbw  appear- 
ed as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of 
poetiy ;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  and  meagre 
imagination,  he  r!«liculed  the  artistic  luxuriance 
of  Konsard,  ar:  1  i:  tioduced  ii>  its  -tead  a  style 
of  grammatical  correctness  and  dry  elegance 
which  eoraetimea  reached  poin]>osity,  bat  was 
destrnctivo  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  His 
polishing  process  was  nevertheless  of  great  ser- 
vice to  poetical  langnage ;  and  his  odes,  stanzasi 
and  other  pieces  present  many  beautiful  lines, 
which  are  frequently  quoted.    Balzac  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose ;  and 
his  semi-philoeophical  works,  bis  epistles  espo* 
dally,  were  yalnable  at  the  time  as  models  of 
caret'ul  and  harmonious  rhetoric.    Buch  were 
also,  notwithstanding  their  mannerism,  the  fri- 
volous bnt  witty  letters  of  his  friend  Voiture. 
Both  were  great  favorites  nt  tlie  hi>te]  TTam- 
bouillet,  the  headouarters  of  a  society  of  w  its 
and  fashionable  lauies,  who  acted  as  arbiters  of 
good  taste  and  el^aooe ;  many  social  rcuniona 
were  now  in  reality  literary  clubs,  which  gave 
particular  attentiitn  to  jdnlolopieal  propriety, 
one  of  these,  receiving  from  Cardinal  Kichelieu 
tl»e  title  of  the  French  academy,  was  especially 
oppointed  "  to  establish  certain  rules  for  the 
French  language,  and  make  it  not  only  elegant, 
but  capable  of  treating  all  matters  of  art  and  sci- 
ence." Leaving  merodisqaisitions  about  words 
to  saeh  societies  and  to  second  rate  writers, 
three  frrcat  men  now  enriched  French  litera- 
ture with  works  in  which  style  was  only  a  me- 
diom  for  conveying  original  conceptions  or 
powerful  thoiiuhts.    Pierre  Comeille  brought 
tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  which  Ijus  not 
been  surpassed;        Cid,  H&ratf,  Cinna,  and 
Folywtte  are  still  the  objects  of  admiration ; 
while  Pompee,Itodogune,  fferaeliua,  Don  Sanehe^ 
and  Xicomede,  though  less  )>erfect,  abound  with 
striking  beauties.    D^cartea,  in  his  Uiteoun 
mtr  la  wt^Mle,  showed  that  the  French  vernac- 
ular was  now  equal  to  the  highest  [diilosophieal 
subjects;  and  Pascal,  iuliiA  Letlre»  procinciahlf 
In  whidh  comic  pleasantry  and  vehement  elo- 
quence are  happily  blended,  first  formed  a 
standard  of  French  prose.    Such  was  the  open- 
inp  of  the  splendid  literary  epoch  which  is 
generally  styled  the  ago  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
following  it  eame  a  galaxy  of  snperior  minds, 
who,  under  tlio  royal  patronage,  applic<l  them- 
selves to  perfecting  every  branch  of  literature. 
Sacre<l  eloquence  was  perhaps  the  niost  success- 
fully cultivateil,  and  the  pulpit  was  adorned  by 
the  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet,  full  of  pathos 
and  religious  melancholy;  those  of  Flechier,  so 
remarkable  for  artistic  finisli ;  the  sermons  of 
Bonrddoue,  the  poweribl  dialectician,  and  thoee 
of  Massillon,  the  most  exquisite  and  most  at- 
tractive of  preachers.   Tragedy,  in  the  hands 
of  Racine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  imposing 
character  with  wMdi  it  had  been  invested  bj 
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Cbrneille,  bat  t<^erae<l  with  tho  most  touching 
of  hamun  feelitigs,  clothed  in  a  language  unap- 
proachable for  correctnees,  cleganco,  and  sweet- 
ness. Andromaqve.  Iphiginie.  and  Phidre  re- 
mind U8  of  the  proaaotion*  of  ancient  Greece, 
while  Athalia  brings  on  tlio  stage  in  a  t«tyle  of 
adequate  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Jewinh 
annalfl.  Comedy,  which  bad  been  succesafullj 
attempted  bjr  OomeiUe  in  L$  «Mn<«ttr,  roaohed 
its  biffheftt  pitch  with  Ifdi^  a  meet  origi* 
nal  dolincator  of  hninrin  cluiractor ;  Iiis  master- 
pieces, Lt  mitaut/trope,  I'artu/e,  L'arare,  and 
Jo  fimmm  mica  n  te«^  are  profound  and  humor- 
ooa  creations.  L'ieole  de$  nutrii  and  Vieolc  de* 
fmmety  which  are  scarcely  inferior,  Amphp' 
trion,  a  ru'oiitituis  but  oxcecdinply  attractive 
comedy,  Le  /e$tia  da  Pierre^  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  eomio  and  dramatio  clamenta,  aeTeral 
ftroes,  ImirfjeoU  gentilhomme  and  Le  tmlade 
imaginnirey  atibrd  abundant  evidence  uf  Mu- 
]ttre*8  flexibility  of  geniuti  no  lesH  than  of  his 
power  of  observation.  After  him,  but  at  a  great 
cHatanee  in  point  of  merit,  Refnard,  Danoourt, 
Md  Dofreany  furnished  tbc  French  Htngo  with 

aht  comic  aketchea.  Fable,  through  La  Fou- 
ne's  genius,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller 
aeate;  this  inimitable  M>et,  whose  popalaritjris 
nurlTalled  as  it  is  nnftiling,  had  presented  in 
his  collection  of  fables  "a  drama  in  a  hundred 
acts,"  animated  by  trathfulness  and  keenness  of 
obasrvation,  transparenoy  of  narrative,  depth  of 
emotion,  and  humorous  &ncy.  Most  of  these 
qualities  are  also  found  in  his  misccUancoaa 

Eoeras,  and  cspeoially  in  his  *'Tak!i,''  wlioso 
centiousnesa,  however,  renders  them  unlit  for 
general  reading.  Didactic,  philosophioi],  rad 
satirical  poetry,  that  is,  p<>etry  unuor  its  less 

{>oetical  forms,  had  as  their  representative  Boi- 
ean,  who  finished  tho  work  previously  under- 
ftdcen  by  Malherbe,  and  was  indeed  the  Ar- 

Si  of  hia  time ;  bis  Art  poitique,  hfa 
his  Satires,  as  well  as  bis  boroico-comic 
I  lutrin,  are  remarkable  for  good  sense 
and  qrmmetry ;  they  abound  with  wise  max- 
fans  and  common  truths  finely  expressed,  bnt  are 
entirely  deficient  in  poetical  enthnsiasm.  Moral 
philosophy  was  not  nonlocted;  Malebranche, 
the  disciple  of  Descartes,  the  sagacious  and  ima- 
ginative authur  of  La  recherche  de  la  tiriti, 
BoBsuet  in  his  Connauaanee  d*  Dieu  et  d^  toi- 
mime,  F^n61on  in  bis  treatise  De  reiUtenee  de 
Dieu,  and  Pascal  in  fi  a;riiu  nts  wITrIi  have  been 
collected  under  the  title  uf  Peiue^i,  considered 
ihe  highest  problems  of  hnmanity  mm  a  Ohria- 
tian  point  of  vi<'\v  ;  while  La  Rochefoucauld  in 
his  Sentence*  et  maximc*  wrote  a  libel  upon 
mankind,  and  La  BruySre  in  his  Caracteree  iirQw 
vivid  and  amoaing  sketches  of  human  cbarai^ 
ten,  manners,  and  oddities.— History,  wliidi 
under  the  pens  of  St.  Rial  and  Vertot  was  but 
afaint  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient  bistoriana, 
was  treated  with  some  energy  by  Mizeray  in 
his  MUtoire  de  .FVoiim,  and  with  ingenuity  by 
Jlenry  in  his  Hi»t«ir9  de  figlm,  a  treasure  of 
good  faitli  and  learning;  while  IJos-iu  t  clutliLMl 
it  with  an  imposing  character  of  eloquence  in 


his  Dieeourt  $ur  FhUtmre  vnitertdU,  and  with 

all  the  passionate  vivacity  of  theologicftl  disciui- 
sion  in  bis  Hittoire  de*  tariatunis  </»,«  i-/lijte» 
protmtantM.  The  personal  Memoiret  of  Cardi* 
nal  de  Beta  eonosrainff  the  wars  of  the  FroBd« 
arc  among  the  masterpieces  of  familiar  hi-ttory. 
Hamilton's  Memoiree  da  a/mte  de  Oramuwnt^  a 
gem  of  sprightly  narrative,  brings  us  to  lighter 
kinds  of  literatnirs.  The  novels  of  Mme.  de  L*- 
fiiyette,  ZaMdt  aod  Xa  prinmu  de  OUMt^pn^ 
sent  a  fiuthfol  though  snmewliat  iiknl  j'irturo 
of  elegant  society,  into  wliich  we  penetrate 
tlirou^  the  familiar  letters  written  by  Mme. 
de  6ivign6  to  her  daughter  and  friends;  fai 
fact  these  letters,  which  never  were  intended 
fur  publioation,  furnish  us  with  a  rorntdete 
and  lively  panorama  of  the  age.  Feuelon^s 
Ttttmaqtie,  wbidi  is  written  in  an  epieibm, 
and  can  scarcely  bo  ranked  among  novels,  cre- 
ated a  deep  sensation  toward  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  being  considered  an  indirect  cen- 
sure of  Louis  SIV^  gained  great  popularity 
on  the  same  aeeoant  dnringthe fiillowfagreign, 
and  deservedly  keeps  a  high  rank  among  French 
sliuidard  works;  it  marks  Uie  crowning  point 
of  a  period  of  pure  literary  glory. — We  now 
reach  the  age  that  has  been  called  philosophkal 
jMfssesfbnM.  ADnnberoffteethtokerB,aBM»g 
whom  liayle,  the  author  of  the  great  Dictum' 
iMtre  hiitorigu^  is  the  leading  spirit,  and  soma 
licentious  posts,  Chaulieu  especially,  had  been 
paving  tlie  way  for  tho  coming  philosophers. 
The  l7th  century  had  been  on  the  whole  a  re- 
ligious ago;  tho  18th  was  eminently  an  ago  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity.  Literature,  which  had 
been  a  pare  art,  seeking  fyr  ideal  besnty  and 
relifrions  truths,  now  became  a  means  of  con- 
veying bold  opinions  or  assaulting  tin)c-honored 
creeds  and  institutions.  The  whole  age  was 
swayed  by  four  men  of  genius,  Monteaqoieo,  Tol- 
tatre,  J.  J.  Ronsseon,  uid  Boflbn,  who  all  eiei^ 
cised  n  powerful  influence  over  their  contem- 
poraries, while  each  acted  adilferentpartinthe 
general  Straggle.  Montesquieu,  a  writer  of  «■> 
nsoal  scope  of  mind,  combining  a  masculine 
Tigor  with  great  brilliancy  of  style,  commenced 
his  career  by  publishing  Z>4  lettree  Permtx  i,  a 
satire  on  French  maimers,  government,  and 
even  religion.  lie  illustrated  the  philoeophy 
of  history  in  his  Cormderations  giir  In  (rmnarwr 
et  la  decadence  de»  Jiemtain*,  a  n)a-^terpieco  of 
historical  style,  and  finally  prtnluced  tho  Etprit 
dee  loie^  a  profound  disquisition  upon  geiMral 
li«idstion--**a  book,"  says  Vinct,  *^vrith  wMeh 
genius  was  inspired  by  Justice  ajid  liuinanity.** 
Voltaire,  the  true  personitication  of  his  age,  pro- 
tean in  disposition  as  well  as  in  talcut^s,  was 
destined  by  his  ISimlts  no  less  than  his  good  qnaU- 
tiss  to  become  at  once  a  leader ;  and  the  powsr 
ho  seized  when  still  young,  ho  preserved  unim- 

Sired  to  bis  lost  moment.  Ho  was  for  half  a  cen- 
17  the  king  of  public  oplnioo.  His  wondcrftal 
versatility  enabled  him  to  treat  successfully  al- 
most all  branchesof  literature ;  asa  tragic  poet  he 
takes  rank  by  tl)e  side  of  Corneille  and  Itacioe; 
his  tragedies^  Mirope,  Zaire,  JiaAomet^  Abtrtt 
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Ac.,  combine  pathos  •with  drnmatic  interest  and 
livftUness  of  sty  ]e ;  h  is  Ditcoun  ntr  Vhomme  and 
odk«r  philo6op}ticiil  poems  are  to  be  oUused 
witii  tliusti  of  Tope;  while  bis  miscellanooaa 
effasiuds,  as  numerous  as  they  are  sprightly, 
nin  him  iu  this spbwe above  any  other  French 
poet.  Tlio  perspicuity  of  his  mind  appears 
in  liis  IHctionnaire  philmophique  and  other 
philosophical  works;  and  Lis  wit  in  liis  novel.", 
wbiflli,  notwithstopdiagthw  lioentioosaess,  are 
iDodeb  of  their  kind.  Hie  Tarfons  books  on  hie* 
tory,  Charlt*  XI!..  <ie  Louis  XIV., 

Iitmai  *ur  ks  motun  dm  natious^  are  still  read 
witii  profit  and  pleasore,  while  his  bulky  cor- 
respondence is  scarcely  excelled  by  that  of  Mine, 
de  S^rign^.  If  Yoltaire  may  bo  said  to  have 
been  the  master  of  uiiodi^  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  the 
master  of  souls.  Uis  paaricmate  eloquence  con- 
quered tiio  coldest  and  even  the  most  prej  udiced ; 
eloquence  indeed  is  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
works.  As  a  prose  writer  he  has  do  superior, 
•oaraely  an  equal  among  tho  noflt  perfect  of  his 
rivals.  Hb  first  essay,  DUeoun  eontre  le4  tciencf* 
4tlaarU,  which  he  wrote  when  88  yenrs  of  age, 
vaf  a  declaration  of  war  against  civilization  ;  the 
second,  Origine  de  Vinegalite  parmi  let  homme$, 
was  an  attack  upon  the  existing  social  order. 
In  his  Km  He  ho  dre\v  a  ^dsionary  i)lan  of  edu- 
cation, oud  iu  his  Con^rat  social  proclaimed  the 
piindplee  of  popular  Boverci^'nty  and  tinfTerial 
suffrage.  Tlis  NonvelU  Helo%$e  ia  a  tm>v,  1  in 
which  love  and  paradox  are  blended  togetiier, 
while  his  Cmfanont  excited  a  nixed  feeling 
of  syuipftthy  and  di^st.  TUilTon  oconpied  a 
lorn  agital4;d  sphere,  devoting  his  labors  to  the 
description  of  nature;  and  his  great  HUtoire 
9aUmUe  is  a  aoientific  and  literarjr  monmiient) 
whleh  1»me  can  aoarcely  injnre.  Diderot,  a 
piK^sionate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  D'Alem- 
oert.  a  great  geometer,  founded  the  Entylo- 
pUitt  a  yast  review  of  human  knowledge,  often 
threatening  to  social  order,  always  hostile  to 
religion.  Helvetius  in  his  treatise  De  Vetprit, 
IFHolbach  in  his  Syttime  ia  nature,  La- 
mettrio  in  his  n(mm«-maehiney  and  Rigrnal  in 
his  HitUyire  phiUmnphique  de$  iemx  Inde«,  far 
exceeded  the  destructive  doctrines  of  flio  eticy- 
oloptedists ;  while  other  writen^  sach  as  the  vir- 
taona  YauTenargues,  Oooffillae,  a  most  perspien- 
otis  analytic  philosopher,  MaVily,  a  lioldpuldicijit, 
and  Condorcet,  who  wrote  afterward  an  Esqiiisse 
deaprogra  de  I't^'-prK  humain,  mostly  kept  on  the 
side  of  moderatiim.  The  various  brandies  of  lit- 
erature connected  with  philosophy  werethemost 
productive;  but  the  others  were  far  from  heiiif; 
neglected,  as  apnears  from  the  follow  tog  names 
whidi  we  lake  annost  at  random.  Ortbfllonand 
Duci«,  b'lth  tragic  poets  appealing,  tiic  former  to 
terror,  tiio  latter  to  sympathy;  (ailbert,  a  thor- 
enemy  of  Voltnreandtheenojolop»dists, 
and  a  Futirist  of  uncommon  power;  Le  S.nire,  the 
author  of  Gil  JJlaa,  the  most  perfect  uovcl  of  tlie 
age,  and  of  Turearet,  perhaps  the  best  comedy 
next  fcu  those  of  MolMre;  BeanmarohusL  whose 
IMj^deMlltwaaaaift  wan  1^  signal  of 
muliitian;  Baiiiarittiid»0kFl«m^tiieaatbor 


of  P/niJ  rt  Virfjinie  ;  Dncloe,  Mile.  Delannay, 
and  tsL  Simon,  whose  Mvaioxre*  liave  gained  a 
desenred  celebrity;  Barth^Iemy,  who  wrote  the 
Voyage  Ja  jeiine  Amtrharxix  en  Grcrr  ;  Hnl- 
hi^re,  a  historical  essayist ;  Prevost,  wlio  pro- 
dnced  the  novel  of  Mnnon  Letcaut ;  Ifar- 
montel.  tljo  author  oi  JielUaire ;  niid  Lebmn, 
the  lyric  poet.  The  age  wuh  not  poetical; 
poetry  had  degenerated  into  verse-making,  and 
the  verse-makersi  in  imitation  of  Tliomi^m^s 
''Seasons,*'  iodnwed  in  all  sorts  of  descriptive 
pieces.  Dclille,  the  most  skilful  of  them,  gained 
a  reputation  by  transUting,  not  without  a  cer> 
tain  degree  of  aoooracy,  the  '^Oeorgios**  of 'Vir- 
gil. Toward  tlie  end  of  the  century  imitation 
was  the  order  of  tlie  day,  and  the  only  poet 
who  woB  gifled  with  originality,  Andr6  Cli6- 
nier,  died  on  the  scaffold  before  his  best  effu- 
sions  were  ptiblished. — Neither  the  revolution 
nor  the  empire  was  favornhle  to  literature.  Some 
tragodi^atler  the  classical  pattern,  among  which 
those  of  Joeopb  Ohtoier  may  be  mentioned,  a 
few  l!g:ht  comedic",  beside  novels  and  sliort 
poems,  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  general 
dulness.  Mme.  deStaei  and  Ch&teaubriand  were 
the  forerunners  of  a  revival,  but  the  improve- 
ment was  perhaps  owing  less  to  the  Cvriune 
and  VAllemagne  of  the  former,  Le  ginie  du 
ChritHanimM  and  Leamartyn  of  the  latter,  Uian 
to  the  inflnenee  vpon  the  poblie  taste  of  the  mas- 
terpieces ofEnfrlisli  and  German  litemturo,  which 
found  iiioro  and  more  admirera  in  France.  The 
romantic  school  now  inaagnrated  a  new  era. 
Throu;»b  the  exertions  of  many  young  and  ori- 
ginal writers  new  life  was  infused  into  nearly 
every  branch  of  literature,  poetry,  history,  phi- 
loeophj,  and  the  drama.  An  animated  contro- 
Yerqr  ifaa  maintidned  in  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals, between  the  supporters  of  reform  arid 
the  adherents  of  the  classical  school ;  bat  the 
contest  reached  its  utmost  fury  when  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  do  Vipny, 
Frederic  Souli^,  and  others  prwluced  ou  the 
stage  dramas  framed  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  the  Shakesperian  style.  The  perform* 
ances  of  these  dramas  were  indeed  regular  bat- 
tles between  the  oppnsing  literary  parties;  and 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  several  joora  that  the 
younger  body  of  eomhateatt  eama  ont  'rictcrl- 
ous.  Among  the  plays  which  were  thtiareeeived 
with  buih  enthusiasm  and  censure,  Benri  TIT. 
et  ta  eovr,  Antony ,  Tereza,  and  A ngele,  by  Dumas, 
Hemaniy  Marion  Ifrhinne,  Lurr^re  Borgia,  and 
Xe  roi  iamute^  by  Hujro,  are  still  rcmembere<l ; 
while  numherle.'sM  pieces,  successful  at  the  time, 
have  since  Dallen  in  to  complete  oblivion,  in  fact, 
Uie  only  gdn  resnltlngfroai  this  protracted  die* 
pate  was  the  obropition  of  the  obsolete  rules 
which  had  so  long  regulated  the  French  stage. 
A  reactionary  movement  was  attemnted  wlien 
the  illustrions  actress  Rachel  appeared  with  sticli 
striking  efTect  in  the  trai^odies  of  Comeille  uiid 
Racine.  Ponsard  and  Latour  St.  Ybars  returned 
to  the  old  fonn  of  tragedy ;  but  the  Lturie«  of 
the  ftnner  and  fbe  Viffwu  of  the  latter  en- 
Jofed  hot  eplmnawd  aMecdM^  while  the  "  fldiool 
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of  Good  Sense,"  as  the  adherents  of  this  move- 
ment were  styled,  reckons  o(4y  a  few  light  com- 
ttlies  by  Eiiiile  Angier.  Tlib  Mbool  bad  b«ea 
precede*]  in  the  tra;rl(;  line  by  Casimir  Delavigne, 
nrho.  gradually  deviating  from  the  classical  model, 
afetomptod  to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the 
inantic  systems,  in  Iiini  Mdrino  Faliero,  Lc*  en- 
J'aul*  d' Jidouard^  and  LiUiis  A7,  Meanwhile 
Eugene  Scribe,  who  never  gave  a  limiiglit  to 
this  literary  qoarml,  was  day  by  day  increasing 
his  enonnmn  stook  of  stuxMrfbl  ootnedia^  or 
nitlier  vaiidevilles,  on  a  hir^rer  or  smaller  scale. 
Novels,  which,  with  the  exception  of  De  Vigny's 
Oinq-Man^  had  been  scarcely  noticed  during  um 
excitetnent  of  dramatic  reform,  becmiio  Uio  rage 
as  soon  OS  this  was  on  the  point  of  being  acoom- 
plished,  George  Sand  (Mme.  Dudevant)  ac- 
qnired  reputatioa  by  her  Indiana  (188S>»  and 
subt>e<]uent)y  established  her  daim  to  be  oonaid- 
cruil  the  uw-t  :  ilinirnblc  stylist  of  lier  time  hy 
ber  subsequent  pert'urmituces,  Valentine^  Ltlia, 
Jacques,  Andriy  Simon,  Mauprat,  Contuelo,  Is 
ehampi,  La  mnre  a  n  (Tuihh,  La  petite  FadtttA, 
La jilUuUy  aud  Llwmim  de  neige.  Akxandre 
Damas,  the  inexhaustible  story-teller,  has  won 
nnequalled  popularity  by  his  Troit  mouegue- 
tairea^  Vingtamajtrh,  Le  vieomte deBragelonne, 
Le  comt'C  ile  Mmtfe  (  hriMto,  Ju»i)ih  liaUamo.  Le 
collier  dt  ta  reine,  Ange  Pitoit^  La  eomteate  de 
Oharny,  and  other  recitals,  hi  all  flUUig  hun- 
dreds of  volumes.  Eti^onc  Sue  also  had  his  days 
of  gh>ry,  when  Let  myatiree  de  Parie,  Le  Juif 
erratit,M\(\.  .l/urfi»r#«/ant<r»wt«  depicted  wiUi 
glaring  colors  tlie  secret  and  most  shameful  mis- 
eries of  society.  Ilonor6  de  Balzac  undertook 
topresent,underthe  title  Im  coined ie  humaine, 
a  daguerreotype  of  every  aspect  of  Treach  so- 
ciety during  his  tirae;  uiii  miinenae  work  irai 
interrujjted  by  deatli ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  com- 
plete in  themselves,  are  invaluable  for  depth 
of  observation  and  acnteness  of  delineation  : 
Eugenie  Grnndet^  Ia,  Fire  Goriot,  Jai  rechc^-hr 
de  Vabeolu,  Le  a/ntrat  de  mariage,  MiMlfMtc  Jdi- 
gnon.  Let  parent  paucret^  Let  teenet  de  la  vie 
pritee,  Sic.  Fr6d6rio  Sonli6.  who,  althoogh  his 
popularity  is  not  as  great,  is  nearly  the  equal 
of  tliose  wo  have  just  named,  evinced  uncom- 
mon talents  in  his  nistorioal  novels  of  southern 
France,  among  which  Le  eicomte  de  Binert  ape* 
cially  deserves  to  bo  mentioned.  Still  proater 
power  characterized  liis  pictures  from  tlit$  i^ucial 
world :  La  lionne^  La 9^itUmde  Montrion^  Di- 
oiM  «i  Louite^  LeUonammwtm^  and  Let  memoiret 
d»  diahle.  Alphonae  Karr  in  hin  Soum  l««  til- 
leult,  Miiliii  quatoneheure*,  Gehfi'  < ''  ' '  \ 
and  nmncroua  short  tales,  has  given  uuri vailed 
•peeimena  of  good  Mnse,  floe  ftdiof,  and  genn- 
ine  humor.  By  the  originality,  delicacy  of  style, 
and  charm  of  fancy  which  Alfred  de  Musset  dti>- 
plsyed  in  his  noutellet,  soch  as  Frederic  et  Ber- 
nerette,  Emmeline,  Let  deux  maitrettet,  Le  Jilt  du 
Titien,  and  Mimi  Pinaon,  be  is  entitled  to  a  high 
rank  as  a  novelist.  8uch  is  also  the  case  with 
Prosper  ll^rimSe,  whoso  Chronique  du  temp$ 
du  GharUt  IX^  CMMiia^  Is  «ws  iBtrutque^  and 
Artin*  OuUlot  are  gems  of  their  kind.  Beside 


these  masters  of  novel-writing  wo  can  merely 
mention  their  oontemporariesi  Mme.  Charlea 
Keyband,  M ma  finiilo  da  Gfamdin,  Th^opfaflo 
Gautier,  .Tides  Sandeao,  £mile  Sotive«tre,  Panl 
F6val,  and  Mery.  A  new  generation  oi  rf^y- 
tellorshaa  been  riiiBir^i'hin  the  ImI  few  years; 
whose  powers  are  scarcely  to  be  ooro|>ared  with 
tlieir  predecessors,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are 
not  devoid  of  talent.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
what  they  themselves  call  tho  **reaUat  school." 
They  are  Henri  Murger,  Aleanadio  Drnnas  JiU, 
Champflenry,  Ernest  Feydeau,  and  Gustave 
Flaubert.  Octave  FeoUlet,  the  suooessi'ui  aa- 
tfaor  of  roman  ePun  jeimt  htmme  pautrt, 
and  EdnuiTK?  Alnnit  fbf'serve  to  be  mentioned. 
Poetry  Ia  far  from  being  as  pojtular  in  Fniiice  as 
the  novel,  and  poets  have  been  and  are  still  very 
vlightly  regarded  by  the  pnblio;  baifoorofthaM 
have  Roeh  didma  to  admiration  aa  to  be  dear 
even  to  the  least  poetical  minds;  these  nre  Bt- 
ranger,  LamArtine,  Victor  Uugo^  and  Alfred  do 
Mnaset  The  lint  ntmed,  who  wrote  nothing 
bur  ^imrrs,  is  at  onoe  the  most  natinnnl  and  tbo 
mo&i  popular  of  all,  as  well  as  the  best  known  in 
foreign  countriesL  Althongh  song-niakerv  aren*> 
meroos  in  France,  tliere  is  only  one  whodeeHrea 
to  bo  mentioned  after  Bdranger ;  this  is  Herre 
Dnpont,  wliu,  liowever,  stands  far  behind  his 
master.  Lamartiuei  whose  etfasions  prijaant  > 
liappy  oombinatioa  of  harmony,  hanaii 
ing,  and  reli^oos  sentiment,  is  the  great  favor- 
ite of  all  minds  that  incline  to  sentimentality 
and  reverie.  His  Miditationt^  Harmoniet,  ana 
JieeueillemenU  poitique*^  liis  Jocelyn  and  <  'huf« 
d'un  angt,  have  left  many  vestiges  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  still  read, 
admired,  and  learned  by  heart.  Uia  fHend  Md 
rival,  Viotor  Hngo,  perhaps  faia  aapeiior  Ift 
point  of  strength  and  variety,  fhon::h  not  sUbad 
with  the  same  graoefnl  charm,  has  written  more 
voluminously.  His  Odet  et  ballade*,  Orttntalet, 
Fc'iilUg  cT automne,  Cfianh  du  rrfp^LrcuU,  Vt'ii 
mtirieurcB^  Le*  rayunt  et  let  ombrt*,  mui  Om- 
templationt^  are  poems  of  sentiment  and  tiuej; 
while  his  ChdtimeiUi  are  bitter  aatires  against 
K^wleon  III.  and  hit  anociates.  Alfr^  de 
Musset,  th>'  iJi(i-[  independent,  and  ]>erhaps  tbe 
moat  original,  of  the  four,  has  pnblishod  only 
two  small  vmames  nnder  the  modeat  ■ppaHa 
tion  of  Poitien.  His  fame  among  the  literaiy 
Aratemity  was  groat  from  hiii  lixat  appearance; 
Ua  popularity  is  still  gaining  ground,  hot  hm 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Frsnoe. 
Among  the  many  other  poets  Casimir  I>ela^ 
vigne,  whoso  Mentiniennet  rivalled  for  a  while 
the  success  of  Lamar  tine's  MidUatmm^  and 
Angrnle  Barbier,  the  nervooa  mtbor  of  tk> 
lambety  must  not  bo  forgotun.  Of  the  mors 
rcoent  poets,  the  only  one  who  can  be  cU&a^d  in 
the  lame  category  b  Yielor  de  Ln  Prade,  wfiose 
elegant  prcMluctions  have  been  rewarded  by 
his  election  to  the  French  acailcmy.^ — iiistory 
is  nnduubte<lly  the  most  successful  branch  of 
modem  French  literature.  Alaiser  moiNr 
of  vrionUa  hiatovieal  w«ilca  ]igv«  Im«o  p«ti*> 
ed  wltUn  tbt  last     yem  thn  ma^  «nf 
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other  eqnal  period  of  time;  and  the  tantefor 
aocb  pertbrmancds  is  stili  on  the  iocrMM.  M. 
€hii;Kot,  the  great  philosophical  expontiderof 
riiL^  i  rstittitions  uiid  moral  revolutioos,  and  Au" 

Svistui  Thierry,  the  ortistio  historian  of  the  mid- 
lo  a^es,  stand  fbremostamonf^  the  promoter^i  of 
this  Listoricul  movement.  The  JCssais  stir  Vhia- 
toirc  de  France,  by  the  former,  the  JlUtoin 
ds  la  eitilimtion  en  Europe  et  en  France,  which 
he  wrote  before  eag«giiUE  Mtivelj  in  political 
life,  aod  his  BuMra  delarhotuHond'Anffle-' 
terre,  which  lie  has  completed  Awqq  ho  left  tlie 
XDiDistry  in  are  monanients  of  philosoph- 
Seal  history ;  while  the  Lettree  ear  rhutaire  de 
France  of  Thierry,  his  Hietoire  de  la  eonquSte 
de  VAngleterre  par  lee  Normande^  bis  JReeit* 
dee  tempi  Merotingiene,  and  hia  MttHair*  de  la 
iltrmation  du  tiere-itat  en  France,  present  a 
heppy  combination  of  dramatic  narrative  and 

Sersiiirnoiis  diHcriminfttioti.  Tlirco  writers  have 
e voted  their  efforts  to  a  full  recital  of  the  gen- 
eral history  of  Fkanoft:  Bionottdl,  whoee 
ItTTT-.iriDtH  work  is  an  inezhanstlble  mine  of 
knowledge  and  thorough  research;  Miohelet^ 
who  combines  the  profound  leandDg  of  A  Bene- 
dictine monk  with  the  humorons  fancy  uf  a 
poet ;  and  la^t  bat  not  least,  Henri  Martin,  who, 
under  tlic  impulse  of  patriotic  enthnsiasm,  has 
BoocessfuUy  embodied  in  his  book  the  resnlts 
of  modera  sdenoe^  while  foftidog  into  its  pages 
a  lively  and  never  slackening  iiitere  t  I^o  Ba- 
rante,  afler  giving  (1824)  in  his  liistoire  dee 
due$  de  Bourgogne  an  attrftottve  specimen  of 

Earely  narrative  history,  lias  recently  piihlislied 
istories  of  the  French  convention  and  of  tlio  di- 
rectory, in  which  his  monarchical  predilections 
an  strongly  apparent.  The  revolutionary  period 
has  engaged  ue  attentioo  of  many  hiftorlans^ 
nui  ill  :  wliom  tho  most  prominent  are  Thien^, 
Migutfl,  iJichcIet,  and  Louts  Blanc.  The  flntt 
of  tiie  four,  by  hb  Hutoire  de  la  revolution,  at 
once  gained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  which 
pive  biin  an  introduction  into  political  life ;  he 
IS  now  completing  his  Hietoire  du  eomulat  et 
d$  Pempire,  which  places  him  in  a  still  higher 
rank  as  a  writer  and  pnblioirt.  The  histories 
of  Miclielo*  and  Louis  Blanc  are  marked  with 
Mrong  democratic  opinicms;  while  that  of  Mi- 

KBt,  ft  vivid  yet  snbataatiai  tketoh,  bean  the 
pre>9  of  philosophical  impartiality.  Thb 
writer  has  also  produced  several  miscellaneoos 
historical  worl;3  whicli  are  highly  valued  :  J/in- 
toire  de  Marie  Stuart,  CharftJi  Quinl,  non  abdi- 
cation et  ea  mort,  Philippe  If.  rt  Antonio  Perez, 
and  a  lartre  compilation,  iliiitoire  den  negotiations 
relativea  d  la  suceeanon  d!£magne^  containing 
beoatiftit  nam^ves,  praoeded  1^  aa  adnrinible 

intrniliirrinr;.  La:n;irt:ni'  also  fijfures  among 
the  historians:  hia  JJittaire  det  Girondiue, 
which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  sensa- 
tion by  its  magnificent  style  and  enthusinstio 
spirit,  lie  has  since  published  the  Hietoire  dm 
eonetituante,  Hietoire  de  la  reetauration.  Hie- 
Mre  de  Twrquit^  dto^  more  remarluible  for 
•bowy  eloqneim  thoD  aoondmaa  aad  aeenrocy, 
aa.he  too  often ocatentshimealf  with olotfaiiig 


in  splendid  language  tho  researches  of  others. 
Bneb  is  not  tbe  case  with  iu  de  VonliUMUe,  the 
antlior  oP  an  excellent  jSTutoltv  <2s  la  ftetoHration 

(1814-1S30),  ile.serving  of  more  fame  than  it 
has  gnint'd.  Great  hi^itorical  publications  are 
in  progr&ss  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment  or  of  learned  societies,  ilie  Collection  dee 
hislorinus  de  France,  and  tli«  Hietoire  lilleraire 
de  la  France,  among  the  number.  An  onodap 
tion  of  professors  and  learned  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Dnruy,  are  publishing  a  Hittoire 
vnitfrsdle,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader :  that  is,  a  series  of  special  histories  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  roiames^ 
and  bringing  tho  annals  of  all  rations  to  ahuul; 
the  date  of  their  publication.  Villemain  uii^'iii 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  historians,  nut  only 
for  hb  Hietoire  de  Cromtceii,  but  above  all  for 
the  admirable  pictures  of  men  and  society  in  his 
excellent  Tableaux  de  la  litteralure  in  tlie  18th 
oentory  and  the  middle  ogesi  and  hb  Sovnenvr* 
em^mpvredme,  Aialeotnrerandacrlticttoman 
has  contributed  more  to  tiio  diffusion  of  enlarged 
literary  doctrines,  healthy  principles,  and  ^'oud 
taste. — Archeology  has  not  been  neglected,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  works  of  Letrone,  Rauul- 
liochetlo,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  Beul^, 
VAeropole  d'Athenee  and  Etudee  eurle  Pilopon- 
niee.  Champollion  threw  new  light  upon  an* 
elent  Egypt  by  his  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 
glyphics. TIic  htmly  of  orientanaDgunges,  pro- 
moted by  bylvestro  de  iiacy,  is  still  success- 
fully carried  on,  the  most  recent  )<ullicationa 
of  interest  being  those  of  Ernest  Kenan  npon 
the  Semitic  languages.  The  works  of  Abel  do 
R^musat  have  been  valuable  fiontributions  to  the 
occidental  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  literature. 
—Moral  philosophy  was  brought  back  to  spir- 
itualist principles  by  the  natural  reaction  against 
the  materialism  of  the  preceding  age.  Thb 
revolution,  prepared  by  RoyerwOollard,  ilaine 
de  Biran,  and  otli.  r^,  has  been  accomplislied  by 
Victor  Cousin  and  liis  disciples,  who,  under  the 
name  of  eclectbm,  unfurled  tlie  banner  of  spir- 
itualism.  The  eloquent  lectures  which  Cousin 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  exercised  a  powerful 
influcuco  over  the  rbing generation;  thev  havo 
been  printed,  with  corrections  and  considerable 
addiuooa,  under  tbe  title  of  Covre  de  philom- 
phie,  Fragmentede  philosophic,  Du  trai,  du  Inau, 
et  du  bien,  Joufiroy  and  Damirun,  who  ao* 
knowledged  him  aa  their  master,  contributed  to 
the  i)rogress  of  the  same  doctrines,  which  are  still 
advocated  by  Cousin's  younger  di^^ipleft,  llmile 
Saisset,  Amedeo  Jacques,  Vacherot,  Taul  .lauet, 
Adolpiie  Franh,  and  Jules  Simon.  The  boitlu 
of  the  last  named,  devoir^  iV  la  l&erU  d0 
corif-in:ri\  nr  l  I'r  la  liberte,  arc  among  the 
most  meritorious  performances  for  heallhlulneas 
of  tone,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  generosity  of 
mind.  Beside  the  eclectic  school,  four  philo- 
sophers of  great  originality  and  uucommou 
power  havo  shone  each  in  his  own  sphere,  viz. : 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  Uont  apologist  of  abso- 
lute power,  in  hb  trMthe  iw  jMtjN;  and  tha 
Moaotrio  author  ef      A»Mm  d»  SL  i>eCff»- 
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hourg  ;  Bonald,  who,  in  his  Ligulatkn  primi- 
tiv€y  as  well  ai  bis  other  philosophical  writings, 
upheld  tlif  c.iuse  of  momirchj  and  the  churdi ; 
BaUoncbc,  tlie  injrstio  dreamer,  who,  in  his  Fal- 
ingfniiU  tocuiU^  Attempted  to  represent  throngh 
R  sorled  of  *-yiiibolical  narratives  coik  Ih-iI  in  a 
poetical  stylo  tlio  varioas  phases  of  tlic  history 
of  mankind  ;  and  Laraennaifl,  who,  nt  tirst  a 
bold  anil  iii<k';>t'iidi.Mit  defender  of  the  papal 
power,  wan  prii<lually  led  to  bocomo  the  advo- 
CAto  of  pure  deinfjcracy.  His  KmkiI  sur  Vindif- 
ftrence  en  matUrt  de  religion^  Let  parole*  dTun 
eroyant,  Le  tivte  du  peupui^  Une  torn  depHmm, 
ami  Eigui»$e  d'untphilotophif,  show  the  varions 
steps  01  this  traofonnatioo,  while  they  are  placed 
among  the  masterpieces  of  Freneh  eloquence. 
On tm  pablioatioii of  hit  fini  owfocuMnooLln 
had  been  stjledib«**ObrbtiaiiitoiiMe«a.**  The 
Court  (le  phllosophie  poult  ire  of  Aul  i  '  C  >ii  *.  . 
parts  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  EngU.sU 
by  G.  1 1.  Lemm,  HuriatlCartliiean,  and  Prof.  Gil- 
lespie, otfiT^  a  connected  system  of  philosophy, 
cmlHxlyitip  ideas  derived  fromllegel  and  various 
Frencli  sociilist  i  lnlM-o  diers.  Among  these, 
St.  Simon  and  Fourier  are  iocontroriulibly  the 
iBoatflOiMpletKMui;  and  althoa^tli^rdooMiies 
have  I)  -f^ri  rrit'^ted  09  a  whole,  they  have  exor- 
cised a  powerful  inflncooe  over  the  present 
generation.  Pierre  Leroux  is  in  some  sort  one 
of  their  disoiplea;  and  his  principal  work,  JM 
Pkumaniti,  it  ttn  prineipe^  H  d»  90%  amtir, 
has  commanded  great  attention.  The  l  i  t  rim 
Hichelot  takes  rank  among  fanciful  philosophers 
by  his  last  book,  L'A  mo  nr.  The  various  branches 
of  natural  pbilosophj  boast  of  many  original 
and  powerfhl  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  wa 
must  plnco  Georcres  CuTier,  author  of  Le  re<jns 
animal  diatribue  d'ftprh  non  orfjanuation^  and 
Secherehet  tur  U*  oxsemenU  fonsile*,  with  an  ad- 
mirable introduction  entitled  DUmuts  nnr  lea 
ritoluliont  du  globe.  Cuvier's  rival,  £iienno 
Geoffroy  St.  Uilaire,  must  of  course  ba  mention- 
ad  a^  him.  The  aon  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  ia 
vorthj  of  his  ftdiw,  and  01807  disoiplea  of  tMse 
grcnt  men,  atnong  whom  are  Dnmeril,  Jnssien, 
and  Alcide  d'Orbigoy,  have  been  and  are  pob- 
lUhiog  works  which  expound  with  clearness  and 
deganco  the  latest  aoiei^e  disooTeriea.  Min- 
eralogy boasts  of  Iffie  de  Bcaomonl,  Beadant, 
and  Dufr6noy  ;  chemistry  and  physics  of  Th6- 
nard  and  Dumas,  Gay-Lossoo,  and  Dcsprctz. 
French  medical  literature  is  particularly  rich, 
from  the  contributions  of  Biohat,  Bronssais,  Cor- 
Tisart,  Magcmlie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others. 
Mathctnatical  ncicti  1  ^  linvo  distinguished  rep- 
reeentatircs  in  I^rangc,  Laplace,  Aropdro,  Biot, 
and  eepeeiany  Arago,  who  has  no  equal  for 
rlcnrness  of  exposition  and  perspicuity  of  style. 
Among  the  travellers  whose  writings  have  beua 
of  most  service  to  science  or  who  have  attracted 

Ktjoalar  attention  are  Frmraainet,  Dnperrqr, 
mont  d'UnrUle,  Ren6  Oalw,  Vlelor  Jaoqne- 
montjFontnnior,  and  latterly  Father  line. — Many 
able  pens  have  been  devoted  to  political  econ- 
omy and  philosophy :  Ifldict  Chevalier,  whose 
L^mtur  FAmtriqm  hxn  made  him  known  in 


the  United  States, L^on  Faocber,  Boasi,  AdoIpTie 
Blauqui,  Fr6d<irio  Bastiat,  Andr6  Cocliut^  l>e 
Beaumont,  and  De  Tocqneville.   These  lost  two 
are  well  known  in  America  by  their  books  Du 
tyi/tlme  pinittntia^  avx  6tat*  VnU,  Marie,  ou 
fi  srltmtge  aux  (!taU  Unui,  and  De  la  democratic 
en  Amerique.    The  admirable  historical  essays 
of  I^crriero  upon  French  jurisprudence  most 
not  be  forgotten.    Tlic  jioiitical  writenj  i^^ho 
dcscrvij  to  be  noiued,  ev^ii  after  the  interest  of 
the  daily  questions  they  treated  is  gone-,  are 
nunerooa.  Among  them  are  Atimand  Caxrel; 
the  model  JonnuuMt,  Coorier,  eo  fluniliavlj 
known  during  his  lifetime  as  Paul  Loviit,  rt- 
^neron^  et-eanonnier  d  eketal ;  Ck>rmenin,  faia 
imitator,  perhaps  his  equal  In  point  of  poogMiey 
and  wil^  though      from  jpoMeniog  the  anoM 
daaried  perCMthm.  The  Freroh  esssyists  and 
literary  critics  are  a  1  l  i  im     Silvestre  <lc  Sacy 
and  bt.  Marc  Girardin,  who  have  both  been 
admitted  to  the  French  academy,  the  fcriDor 
merely  as  a  journalist,  the  latter  on  account  of 
his  versatile  talents  as  a  political  writer,  able 
critic,  an<l  el«;_Miit  lecturer;  Philarete  Chaslea, 
Cuviilier-Floury,  i^rnest  lienan,  Uippolyto  Bi- 
gand,  Henri  Taioe,  and  finally  Jules  Jmio,  tho 
dramatic  fouilletonisst.     Gnstave  Planohe  and 
Ste.  iitiuvtj  are  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in 
this  class  of  writers  ;  tbe  former  is  a  sound  and 
nnsparing  oritio,  in  the  fine  arte  aa  well  as  hter- 
atnre ;  tbe  ktter  ezoels  in  the  delineation  of 
literary  chanu  ters,  and  has  also  published  n 
'JalfUiiiU  d4  Ui  poiiiie  Franfaisc  au.  16'  hmU  and 
a  history  of  the  Port-Koynlist«.   Charles  de  IW^ 
mnaat  and  Albert  de  Broglie,  regular  contribu- 
tors to  the  BtvtM  de»  deux  numdet,  give  their  at- 
tention to  historical  matters fh)m  a  philosophical 
or  religious  point  of  view.   Thtopliile  Gautier, 
Edmond  About,  I^on  Delaborde,  Vitet,  Dei^ 
rinse,  have  particularly  devoted  themselves  to 
fmo  art  critici.«im;  Dellcluse,  Feiis,  liector  Ber- 
lioz, Fiorentino,  Scudo,  to  musical  matters.  The 
"  ohroniolers,"  who  weekly  taUc  o(  """"^g 
ovenlain  sooi^,  and  whoeeoitgin  mnatbetnoed 
to  the  witty  Lettrea  Paritienne*,  which  Mme. 
Girurdin,  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Yioomte 
Delaunay,"  published  in  the  journal  La  prtma, 
have  iHNiwme  a  body  by  themselves  owing  to 
Etig^eGninot,  JnlesLeoomte,  Philippe  Busoni, 
Henri  de  Petie,  kc.    Alphonse  Karr,  a  moral- 
ist in  Uic  gui^  of  a  lively  critic,  in  his  moothhr 
Giiepea^  which  are  careiully  preserved  inboMC 
form,  is  always  witty,  sensible,  and  liuraorons. 
The  literary  movement  which  conuncnccd  with 
the  restorution  is  now  nearly  exhausted  ;  and 
although  tltero  has  been  no  falling  off  in  intol- 
lectuafaetivity,  the  rising  gen«ratKm  of  wrilen 
do  not  seem  on  the  wholo  to  equal  their  jirede- 
ct.Hiioni. — See  liuloire  litUraire  de  la  FmoM^ 
by  Dom  Rivet  and  other  Benedictine  monks, 
oontinned  by  memlMni  of  tbe  institote  (88  volik 
4to.,  im-180«);  IRMonw  hUtraindt  h  F^amm 
atant  U 1 2'  nihh,  by  Ampere  (8  vols.,  188»-'4n) ; 
Tableau  da  la  liiteratur* au  moyendgty  by  ViUo- 
main  (2  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1S57) ;  £mai»  mr 
riUi(0w»  MtlfWM  At  le*        bjr  8k  Mare  Qi- 
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rardio  ami  Pbilardte  Cbasles  (1827) ;  litbkm  d$ 

2628)  ;  Histoire  la  litthature  /Wn^aiM^by 
eniogeot  (new  ed.,  1  vol.,  1657). 
FRANCHI,  ArHONio,  an  Italian  antiioir,  born 
in  Pefrli,  Sardinia,  in  1R20.  From  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  he  iH-rutiu-  ;i  riitiorialistic  philo- 
sopher, and  adopted  tlie  alxn  e  nami',  liis  real 
iwm«  being  Ciistoforo  Bonavino.  In  his  intro- 
duetloii  to  bb  prtnoipal  irorlc,  La  Mktafia  dtXU 
teuole  Jtaliane  (1852),  ho  statos  tlio  ground  of 
his  conversion :  "  When  I  had  examined  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  Catliolic  Bchools,  I 
turned  to  tlio  principlo-^  of  the  Jansenists;  next 
I  consulted  Trotestant  systems,  iulerrojiatcd 
the  philosophy  of  the  post  century,  pondered 
the  works  of  modem  critics  touching  religions 
•Tmbola,  and  the  final,  indinpntable,  utiimpeach- 
ablc  rniK-lusIon  in  wliioh  iriy  mind  found  rest 
was  this:  In  reason  resides  the  supreme  crite- 
rion of  all  truth."  Mittormayer  in  Germany,  and 
Uichelct  in  France,  have  declared  him  to  be  the 
best  logician  and  critic  of  n\odcm  times.  T!io 
titles  of  his  works  are :  La  religione  del  atcolo 
JLIX  (1858) ;  Appendix  dstia  jUotqfia  { 1 85:> ) ; 
n  amdflMnto  (1854) ;  Jl  rmumatimo  del  popolo 
(1856);  Le  radonalimu  (in  French,  with  an 
intrt>duction  by  I>.  Baaoet^  Brussels,  1868). 

or  ooon- 

ty  of  Bnrpnndv,  an  ancient  province  on  the  E. 
ffontitr  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  Faucilles, 
and  E.  by  the  Jura  mountains,  8.  bgr  Burgundy, 
and  W.  by  Burgundy  and  Champagtte.  Capital, 
Besanqron.  It  la  drained  by  the  Sa6ne,  Donbs,  and 
Ain,  is  partly  covered  with  forests,  and  contains 
ircm  aad  cool  mines,  marble  qnarriee,  and  salt  pits. 
The  conntry  was  originally  inhabited  by  the8<K 
nuani,  nnd  called  Maxima  Seqnanonim  by  tho 
Komans.  lu  the  5th  century  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  then  became  a  part  of 
the  Frankish  dominions;  after  the  dimiption 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire  it  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  IJurgnndie?,  from  w  hicli  it 
UiH  to  the  German  empire.  It  was  then  gov- 
erned bjr  ita  own  eoonte,  dtlumii^  the  name  of 
Franclio  Comfe  docs  not  occur  before  tho  mid- 
dle of  tho  11  tb  century :  the  origin  of  this  name 
la  aktriboted  tothefreeoom  of  the  oomitry  IVom 
all  tny-s  nnd  impo<?ts,  save  n  certain  sum  grant- 
ed aimnaiiy  to  the  sovereign  under  tho  tiilo  of 
a  free  gift.  A  little  later  it  was  ol^o  styled  tho 
palatine  oonnty  of  Bwgundy.  In  1384  it  fell  to 
the  Vfllols  honw  of  Borgundy  by  the  marriage 
of  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  who  then  owned  it, 
with  Philip  the  Bold.  On  the  death  of  the  kst 
dnke,  Charles  the  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Anstri.n  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary 
with  the  archduke  Miutimilian,  through  who^ 
son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  crown  Of 
Spain,  wbioh  retained  it  nntil  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  oentnry.  Loais  XTV.  conquered  it  in 
1674,  during  his  war  against  Holland,  and  got 
definite  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
gnen  in  1678.  nnoohe  Oomt6  ia  now  divided 
between  th«  dapMtmaafti  of  BisataSaAadf  Jora, 
and  Donba. 


FBAKGIA,  Fbaxosbco,  whose  real  name 
was  nuvonoo  Haiboiuki,  a  painter  of  tiie  "Bth 

logneso  school,  born  in  Boloirna  about  1460, 
died  in  1517,  or,  according  to  Laiizi,  in  1538. 
He  was  uri^rinally  a  goldsmith,  and  at  on  ad* 
vpnoi  d  jKriod  in  life  turned  Ids  attention  to 
pauiiiiig.  The  immediate  impulse  to  his  genius 
seems  to  have  been  the  invitation  extended  by 
Giovanni  BentivogUo  to  the  artista  <^  neiglir 
horing  dtles  to  adoni  hia  palace  in  Bologna. 
Francia,  /.ealoTis  to  uphold  iIjl  1  n:  nr  of  liolo- 
gnese  art,  oouipeted  with  the  strangers  so  etfect- 
ivoIt  that  ho  was  held  by  his  cotmtrymen,  ao- 
cordinp  to  Vasari,  "  in  the  estinintion  of  a  god." 
He  painted  some  noble  works  for  tlie  Benti- 
Toglio  chapel,  one  of  which,  m  altarpiece  with 
portraits  of  the  Benti v(^li,  is  probably  as  finen 
specimen  of  his  style  as  exists.  The  Britlrii 
noti  ii  il  gallery  a  few  years  ago  ]<urchased  for 
£d,5U0  an  altairpiece  from  the  duke  of  Looca'a 
colteotion.  Later  In  life  Firanda  attempted  fraaeo 
painting,  of  his  proficiency  in  which  he  has  left 
a  notable  example  in  the  scries  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  are  now  unfortunately 
hastening  to  decay.  His  style  partakes  of  the 
cliaracteristics  of  Pemgino  and  G.  Bellini. 

FRANCIA,  Joafc  Gaspar  Kodriot  ez,  com- 
monly called  Dr.  Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay, 
bom  there  about  1767,  died  in  Aaramption, 
Sept.  SO,  1840.  He  boasted  tliat  he  was  of  French 
extraction,  but  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  Brazil,  of  Portngnese  deaoent,  and 
to  have  emigrated  to  Para^tiay  as  an  agricul- 
turist along  witli  other  settlers.  Ilia  mother 
■was  a  Creole  woman.    Ho  was  destined  for  the 

Sriesthood,  itadied  at  the  onivervty  of  Cor- 
ova  de  Tneonuoi,  waa  gradnatad  aa  a  doctor 
of  divmity  or  of  canon  law,  officiated  for  a 
short  time  as  proAasor  of  theol(»gy,  afterward 
applied  himself  soOCeeriMly  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  gaining  a  reputation  for  ability  and 
rectitude,  ho  was  appointed  to  eevcrui  public 
offices,  including  that  of  first  alcalde  or  mayor  of 
Aasnmntion.  After  the  declaration  of  indi^iend* 
aoee  of  tihe  Faraguayana  in  1811,  he  became  the 
secretary  (  f  tlio  revolutionary  junia,  which,  be- 
side him,  consisted  of  two  assc^ors  and  a  presi- 
dent, Don  Fulgencio  Yegros.  The  latter  and 
Francia  were  in  1813  appointed  joint  consuls  for 
one  year,  but  Francia  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
tlio  government.  At  his  instigation  the  consnl- 
ship  waa  abolished  in  1814,  and  he  waa  made 
dictator  far  8  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  con- 
trived to  secure  his  election  as  dictator  for  life. 
He  combined  in  his  own  person  the  executive 
and  the  administrative  powers  of  tiie  govern- 
ment, lie  monopolized  the  cultivation  of  Par- 
aguay tea,  and  of  other  products  of  the  coun- 
try, but  husbawlad  the  national  resources  with 
great  sagacity,  gave  a  powerfol  impulse  to  the 
rearing  uf  horses  and  cattle  and  to  the  ealtiva- 
tion  c.  rii  r  and  grain,  and  established  u  t-tand- 
ing  army  and  gu^  houses  along  the  frontiers^ 
to  protect  tho  people  against  attaeka  from  the 
Indians.  TTi  <! evised  a  code  of  law<:,  promoted 
education,  checked  the  abases  of  the  clei]gy, 
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improTod  ihe  appeartnoe  of  the  capital,  and 
while  neighboring  MatM  WM*  in  nnsrchy,  ho  se- 
cnrad  for  Paragaaj  a  comparative  degree  of 
tranqailHty.  He  peremptorily  docliti«d  tul  1nt«r> 

COM;  "  '.ill  otlier  Soiilli  Ainoricim  stiitcs.  and 
aliiiu!>t  all  foreign  nations,  on  J  <letaincd  all  for- 
«lgn«ra  who  set  foot  in  the  cuuntrj.  No  ex- 
port or  import  trade  was  allowed  without  the 
dictator's  license,  and  death  awaited  those  who 
were  disco vercd  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  coun- 
tr/  without  his  special  permission.  Those  op> 
poaed  to  his  rule  were  either  shot  or  imprisoiiM. 
The  principal  victimsof  his  administration  were 
pecubting  officials,  corrupt  priests,  utid  pi>r:jons 
generally  who  endeavored  to  enrich  themselves 
•(  th«  public  expenae.  Ue  waa  humane  to< 
ward  th«  poor,  and  erael  toward  their  oppres- 
Bors,  nnd  prolVssed  to  bo  impelle<l  to  ricoronH 
measures  by  a  sense  of  ju«tlce.  He  was  most 
mralaatlng  toward  those  who  wtTo  nocusod  of 
a  aoospimcy  against  his  life.  Gen.  Ramirez  of 
Bntre  Uit«  was  supposed  to  contemplate  an  tnva* 
8io:i  of  P;ir;iu'ii:iy  (IKIO).  A  letter  from  Idin  to 
Yvgros  Fraiicia's  former  associate  in  the  con- 
tnlate,  fell  into  the  latter's  hands.  Yegros  was 
clinrq:i'd  witli  jilottiiig  oiriiiiist  the  oonntry,  and, 
wiUi  upward  of  40  others,  was  \}Ut  to  death, 
and  nl>out  800  persons  were  imnrisoned  for  18 
months,  when  tliey  were  onljr  rNeased  upon  Uie 
pny  ment  of  a  latge  Tamom.  Some  of  Fnniela*a 
pris«>ners  were  subjected  to  the  most  miel  tor- 
tures nnd  the  delight  which  he  seemed  to  tuid 
in  intlicting  torment  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that, 
like  aome  of  hia  brothen^  be  was  occasionally 
deranged.  Tn  Ms  habfta  of  life,  too,  ho  was  p- 
ctili.ir.  Afler  having  been  fond  of  cambhng 
and  sociul  and  sensual  enjoyments,  he  led  a  life 
of  the  utmost  retirement,  and  Paragaay  was  not 
more  i»olatod  from  tlio  rest  of  the  world  than 
he  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  resided  in 
the  palace  of  tlie  former  governors  of  Pnrnguay, 
attended  by  4  slavea.  His  barber,  a  umlotto, 
waa  bb  principal  ehantiel  of  oomTnnoioatkm 
with  the  public,  and  a  half  breed  named  Pa- 
tirtos  was  his  principal  secretary.  After  the 
death  of  his  master  the  latter  was  impliotUed 
in  a  chaige  of  eonapiraiqy  ag^mt  tiM  fofwi' 
ment,  and  hung  himaelf  In  praon.  When  riding 
out  to  inspect  tlie  public  works  nnd  the  bar- 
racks, Frnncia  was  accompanied  by  a  strong 
escort,  and  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  pair  >.>[ 
doable-barrelled  pocket  pist4jls.  Especially  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination.  He  remained  n  bachelor 
until  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  married  a  young  French  woman. 
Ue  WR''  ft  man  of  remarkable  pli\;;iogt)oniy, 
with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  of  great  men- 
tal power'j,  which  he  cultivated  by  study  and 
reading.  He  waa  eapeoially  fond  of  the  French 
nteratnre  of  the  18m  oentury,  and  an  admirer 
both  of  Robespierre  and  Napoleon.  Tlie  niiec- 
duted  of  his  eccentricities  were  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  reports  of  his  cruelties.  Yet  his 
death  waa  deplored  as  a  public  calamity,  and  the 
people  leauMd  to  reoogniae  in  him  a  uirad  and 


a  benefactor.  His  repntation  as  the  tyrant  of 
Paraguay  was  particularly  aggravated  in  Earop« 
bjr  hi*  treatment  of  Bonpkuid,  whom  be  de* 
tuned  for  10  years,  and  by  the  aeoonnta  gf'vm 

of  him  by  otlu-r  persons  wlu>m  he  li:ul  intor- 
fered  with.    Among  these  were  two  bwias  sur- 
geons, Rengger  and  Longchamp,  who  were  de- 
tained by  him  from  1819  to  18S5.    On  tb«ir 
retnm  they  related  their  olwervations,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  oxprci^sfd  their  di-likc  <  >f'  Franciii, 
in  an  Et$ai  hUtariqne  tnr  la  rirolutiftn  Pa- 
ragtiay  et  h  ffoutememgitt  dictatorial  du 
teur  Fniifla  fPnris,  1827).  Two  young  Scotch- 
men, 1. 1*.  and  W.  P.  Robertson,  who  went  to 
Paraguay  on  a  commercial  venture,  were  turned 
out  of  the  couotiy  by  tbe  dictator,  and  they  ganre 
appalling  accounts  of  \m  adminiatratfon  fa  S 
wf>rks  :  "  Letters  on  Paraguay''  (2  vol:*.,  2<1.  ed, 
Djndou,  IB-IO).  "Francirt'rt  Reign  of  Terror** 
(London,  183'J),  and  "  Ix^tters  on  South  Amer- 
ica" (8  voIh.^  London,  18i8).   A  graphic  sketch 
of  his  life  and  character  was  given  by  Thomas 
Carlylo  in  an  article  in  ihe  "  IvlinLurirli  Re- 
view*' QMS),  in  which  the  dictator  is  greatly 
lauded  fbr  faia  eoeentrle  and  rathleaa  eneigjr  and 
justice. 

FRANCIS  L,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles^ 
conrst  of  Angoulenie  (cousin  gerinan  of  Louis 
ZH.),  and  Luaiaa  of  Savoy,  bom  at  Ccvnac, 
Sept.  18,  1494,  died  at  Rambooillet,  March  8t, 
1547.  TIf  married  Claude,  drin;;ljter  of  Lonis 
XII.,  ia  1014,  and  succeeded  him  as  uearettt  heir, 
Jan.  1,  1515.  Louis  was  meditating  the  rccon- 
qucst  of  the  Milanese  (which  he  claimed  as  heir 
of  his  grandmother,  Valentlna  Tieeontf)  at  iba 
moment  of  his  death  ;  and  the  yontliful  king, 
having  renewed  his  predccesa{H''s  treaty  with 
Sngland,  itnmediately  tamed  his  eyes  in  the 
same  direction,  and  with  an  army  of  about  40,- 
000  crossed  the  Alns  by  passes  previously  ct>n- 
sidered  impracticable.  Tlie  8wis>*  nrmy  em- 
ployed by  tbe  dnke  of  Milan  to  defend  the  foot 
of  the  Alpa  vas  driven  back,  but  being  joined 
by  reenforoements  gave  him  battle  jit  "Sinn- 
gnnno (Melegnano),  10m. 8.  E.  from  MiI;ui,Sept, 
13,  1615.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  since  called 
tite  battle  of  the  giants ;  and  thongh  the  Swiaa 
had  only  infantry  to  oppoM  to  the  finest  eavalrf 
in  Europe,  the  sturdy  mounf;iineers  retired 
only  on  the  wecond  day  with  a  loss  of  12,000. 
Francis  had  lost  8,000  of  hia  bert  troopjs  but 
lie  had  displtiyed  extraordinary  generalship  and 
valor;  and  ]\\<i  name  hecamo  at  once  the  most 
distingui'^hed  in  Europe.  In  tlie  chivalrie  spirit 
of  the  age  he  accepted  knightliood  on  the  apot 
from  the  chevalier  Bayard,  whose  final  dMf^ 
had  completed  the  victory.  Pence  was  oon- 
clude<l  with  the  Swiss  and  a  eoiieurdat  with 
the  pope;  and  Francis,  master  of  Milan,  re- 
tarned  in  triumph  to  Paris.  In  1517  he  made 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  of  alUanee  againat  tbe 
Turks  with  the  emperor  Maximili.in  and  Charlc* 
L  of  Spain.  Maximilian  died  in  Jan.  1519,  and 
Francis  became  a  comj>etitor  with  Chorles  I., 
afterward  so  famous  under  the  title  of  Charles 
V.  of  Germany,  for  the  impcriiU  aceptre.  Charlo^ 
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preyaileil  in  the  electoral  oonncil  In  con  sequence 
of  a  recoiiirnendation  of  Frederic  the  Wise, 
4nk»  of  Sajcoojr,  and  Francis  betrayed  tbe  poBr 
^oita  natural  to  disappointed  ambttSon.  His 
chagrin  fiircoil  from  him  ex[)rcs.'<i(»ns  of  dispar- 
agement ut'  his  But^sessful  rivul,  whiclt  wcro  re- 
•ented;  and  from  tliis  Jealousy,  as  mucli  aa 
item  condiotiDg  interatk  aroM  that  bovtUitj 
bfltweett  these  princM  wiiidi  kept  Earope  In 
turmoil  during,'  their  reigns.  It  wns  easy  to 
find  cauMS  of  strife;  Italy  ami  Nuvarre  nf- 
fbrded  them  abondantiy.  But  before  enga^'ing 
in  war,  each  •^trnvo  to  gain  to  liis  intere;*!^  the 
En^hsh  kirij,'  ILiiry  VIII.,  who  obviously  hold 
the  balance  in  his  liand.    Charles  hfthteiied  to 

Eay  this  monarch  a  peraoaal  visit  at  Dover  as 
e  passed  from  Bpam  to  hb  domhdotia  in  tho 
Netherlands,  nnd  forgot  not  nt  the  same  time  to 
secure  the  iiiflueiioe  of  Cardiual  WoUey  by  a 
virtual  pr(  )nii>e  of  the  papacy.  Francis  invited 
tbe  English  kiuK  to  France,  wbM^  bjaq^endid 
hospitality,  he  hoped  to  gain  both  &e  oardlnal 
and  Ills  master.  The  sumptuou.s  interview  took 
l>lace  in  tlie  plain  between  Guiues  and  Ardres. 
which  history  commemorates  as  the  ilold  or 
the  cloth  of  gold  (1520).  Unprecedented 
ina^niAceuce,  feats  of  chivdry,  and  (nUlant  ex- 
orcises of  every  description,  occupied  the  two 
courts.  Tlie  kings  thcmaelves,  according  to 
Fleurangcs,  had  a  personal  wresdtng  natch,  in 
private.  Francis  easily  overthrew  his  antago- 
nist, but  by  his  frank  and  generous  beai-ing  failed 
not  to  win  the  friendship  of  his  royal  brother. 
Henrf,  however,  flattered  bv  the  wUj  Oharlea, 
whose  visit  he  retiirnad  after  Ma  oonfermee 
with  Francif,  ■was  easily  8ectire<l  to  the  interest 
of  the  emperor,  and  declared  that  he  wi:died  to 
reraatn  impartial,  but  should  pronounce  against 
the  aggressor.  The  Freneh  king  begao  hostili- 
ties by  seizing  Navarre.  His  troops  also  In- 
vaded Spain,  but  were  routed  and  oliased  be- 
yond Navarre.  Charles  attempted  to  enter 
France  from  the  north.  He  was  repelled  at 
Mezii  res  hy  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Francis 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries.  By  some 
stranjre  over  cautiousness  lie  lost  an  opjiortnnity 
of  cutting  off  tbe  whole  imnerial  army.  Mean- 
while Cwrdinal  Wobey  efneted  a  league  be- 
tween sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope, 
agaiuiit  Fraiicii*.  A  papal  artuy,  uudcr  Prosper 
Colonna,  seized  Milan,  and  dispossessed  the 
lyeooh  of  all  their  Italian  ooaqiieata^  czoept 
the  fortress  of  Ororoona.  Frands,  in  the  midst 
of  these  disasters,  received  from  Ilenry  of  Eng- 
land a  declaration  of  war  (May  29,  1522).  Un- 
daunted, however,  although  bis  treasury  was 
utterly  exhausted,  ho  succeeded  in  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  constable 
de  Bourbon,  at  this  cri.sis,  rejectinj?  the  tjueen 
inotber*s  iavitatioa  to  marriage,  and  robbed  by 
Oa  ineensed  wotnaiv  throngh  legal  chicanery, 
of  hit*  family  c<it:»tc,  not  only  offered  his  sword 
to  the  ciiipuror,  but  propiiscd  to  incite  a  rebel- 
lion i  n  France.  Tbe  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
and  Bourbon  fled ;  bat  CVanois^  nnoertain  of  its 
aoEteoti  was  compellad  toalNUidoii  Ua  hold  plan 


of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  Ho  nevertlie- 
less  desjiatched  an  army  of  80,000  men,  under 
Bonnivet,  against  Milan,  which  fiailed  through 
the  ineapaoltj  of  the  eommanding  general. 
Bourbon  principally  condticfod  the  im{>erial 
operations  in  tliis  quarter,  aud  in  conjunction 
with  Pescara  (1634)  drove  the  French,  after 
a  rant  at  Biagraasa,  Into  their  own  oountry. 
The  retreat  was  fttal  to  tbe  <dieiwl!er  Bayard, 
who.  strange  to  say,  after  having  saved  France  at 
M6zieres,  was  uevertheless  subordinate  to  Hon- 
iiivet.  The  imperiaUsts  entered  Provence. 
Frarcisliastcncd  in  person  to  relieve  Marseilles, 
carried  all  before  him,  ])ursued  the  enemy  again 
into  Piedmont,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  He 
woe  here  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Feb.  24, 
1625.  His  Swiss  allies  fled ;  and  Flrancis,  un- 
horsed, after  fighting  foremost  in  his  bravo 
army,  and  killing  with  his  own  hand  7  of  tlie 
enemy,  at  length  yielded  his  sword  to  the  Nea- 
politan viceroy  Lannov,  who  received  it  on 
Ma  knees,  and  waa  hurried  a  ptisooer  to  Madrid. 
Tautest  ptnlu,  fort  rhonneur,  he  had  written 
to  his  mother  from  the  field ;  but  it  is  a  uue»- 
tion  with  historians  whether  the  honor  there 
saved  was  not  lost  at  the  Spanish  capital.  £a- 
rope  was  filled  with  alam).  Tlie  emperor's  un- 
worthy behavior  to  his  gallant  captive,  far  less, 
however,  than  his  growing  power  and  ambi- 
tion, roused  the  animosity  of  Henry  «t  ISng- 
land,  who  now  declared  for  France,  nnd  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  the  king,  as  did  also 
Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  But  the 
emperor  insisted  on  laige  cessions  of  territory, 
the  restoration  of  Bourbon  to  aU  Ma  rights,  the 
marriage  of  Frnnci?  with  Charles's  sister  Elea- 
nor, queen  dowager  of  Pcirtugal,  and  tlie  delivery 
of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  his  good 
ftith.  Franks  at  last  sifned  a  treatr  on  these 
eondttion8,bot  at  tbe  same  time  eanaed  a  secret 

f ►rot est  against  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and  was 
iberated  March  17,  1526,  his  sons  taking  his 
place  at  Madrid.  He  at  once  demamlod  and 
obtained  from  tlie  pope  absolution  from  his  oath 
to  fulfil  tbe  treaty,  and,  gracefully  thanking 
the  English  king  for  his  sympathy  and  allim  i , 
sent  forth  armies  again  to  Italy.  If,  say  Fi  enclt 
historiaos,he  was  gniltyof  peijnry,  then  was 
every  man  in  France  Ids  accomplice.  Chnrlc?, 
overreached,  and  now  opposed  by  all  Italy  jia 
well  as  France  aud  England,  sent  Bourbon  with 
an  annx  of  meroenarias  against  the  pope. 
Rome  was  ndced  with  nnparSUelled  barbarity, 
and  the  pope  was  imprisoned.  A  French  army, 
meanwhile,  under  Umtrec,  hastened  to  avenge 
the  insulted  pontiff  but  after  a  series  of  tri- 
umphs was  destroyed  by  disease  before  Kaples. 
Peace,  an  obvious  necessity  for  all  the  belHger- 
ents,  was  concluded  at  Cand»nii  by  the  mother 
of  Francis  and  tbe  aont  of  Charles  (Margaret 
of  Austria)  hi  July,  1699.  The  king  of  France 
retained  Burgimdy,  surrendered  his  Italian 
claims,  and  i)aid  2,000,000  crowns  ransom  for 
his  sttns.  Tlie  French  courtiers  vied  with  each 
Other  in  supplying  the  ransom  money.  Francis 
at  the  same  time  manried  Queen  Elaanor;  hot 
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no  pledges  oonld  Moare  peaot.  In  168S  13m 

dake  of  Milan  pnt  to  death  nn  agent  of  the 
ling  uf  Fniiifie,  cbarged  witl>  murder.  Seizing 
tliis  lis  a  pretext  fur  wjir,  Fninti!!  tuuk  up  arms 

r'  If  and  in  1535  overran  Savoy.  Charles  in 
ipring  of  1586  in«rolied  apon  Provence, 
and  the  French  troope  hurried  agiiin  !<'  Ti  e  tic- 
fence  of  that  region.  Cbarluii  lust  halt  hb 
BTxay  through  famine  and  dbeaae,  the  country 
baring  beea  laid  waate  purpoaaly  by  tb«  Freooli 
oommander,  and  wtth  tna  renuundcr  Had  befora 
the  liL'lit  triNips  of  the  province.  At  the  saroo 
time  the  prince  of  Naasau,  who  hud  invaded 
the  north  of  Franoa,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
Soon  after  these  events,  the  eldest  son  of  Fmn' 
cis  die<{,  poisoned.  The  crime  was  laid  to  tiie 
charge  i  f  ll  r  r  npcror,  probably  witliout  auy 
fooadaiioa;  but  the  circumstance  carried  tlio 
axaaperation  of  the  two  sovereigns  to  the  ex- 
treme of  decency.  Francis  attacked  Uie  Low 
Countries,  and  even  funned  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  Turkish  sultan  8t)Iynian ;  but  the  pope 
and  the  quean  of  Hungary  interponng  witli  of> 
fen  of  madlation,  a  traoe  <^  10  yean  iraa  oon- 
chided  at  Nice  (1538).  Tlic  rivals  etrhanged 
visits  and  embraced ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  vinit  Charles  promised  to  invest  a  son 
of  tbe  Franoh  king  with  tba  aoTweigntT  of 
Milan,  bat  tha  promise  was  nvrvr  lulnlted, 
Charles  giving  the  duchy  instead  to  his  son 
Philip.  War  again  broke  out  in  1542,  and 
Francis  sent  5  armies  against  various  quartan 
of  the  imperial  dominiuns,  and  gained  a  great 
battle  at  Ceri(*olk«  (1544),  but  without  impor- 
tant consetpieuces.  After  a  sliort  and  boolless 
invasion  of  France  by  Henry  Will,  and  Charles 
in  allianea^  paaoa  waa  agidn  oonolvded ;  and  no 
further  military  events  took  place  dtiring  Iho 
reign.  The  king's  health  had  been  hupvlvt»»ily 
ruined  aosw  yean  bef<»«  in  consequence  of  one 
of  bia  many  ainonn^  and  death  at  leiwth  am- 
auad*  Fnndawaa  an  nnliAdtating  Bfiarfiiie, 
though  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  at- 
tention waa  given  to  wiser  tlioughts ;  and  uot- 
withatandiof  his  vicea  and  bia  cmelty  to  the 
Protestants,  admiration  cannot  be  withheld 
Iroin  many  gallant  and  noble  traits  vf  cluirac  ter, 
wliich  mifiht  have  been  blessiuj^'s  to  hi^  coun- 
try bad  he  been  content  with  any  other  than 
military  glory.  He  Introdneed  into  France 
strikiii;;  improvements  of  art  and  learning.  He 
wu^  gifted  witli  remarkable  elegance  and  grace. 
In  youth  ho  was  the  maffnus  Apollo  of  his  com* 
fades,  the  coortiar'a^  sobolar's,  aoldier'a  ey^i 
tongue,  sword.**  Of  hla  mtmlfiQeooe  nany  mon- 
ument remain ;  as  the  imperial  library  of  Paris, 
the  imfierial  college,  the  orinnal  Louvre,  Fon- 
tainableau,  and  Ctiambord.  liy  his  first  wife  he 
had  7  chUdren ;  by  the  second  none.  To  his 
aon  Henry  IT.  he  bequeathed  a  treasury  with  a 
aorplus  of  400,000  crowns. 

FKANCI8  U.,  king  of  France,  bom  in  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Jan,  19, 1648,  died  in  Orleans,  Deo. 
5,  1660.  lie  was  tho  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
Catharine  de^  Medici.    Uis  I'atlier,  more  brave 

than  wiaa,  mora  cbroted  to  amoon  and  chivml- 


rio  amoaements  thao  to  the  management  of 

affairs  of  state,  bad  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  important  advantages  over  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  andtlie  liouse  of  Spain,  and  in  ter- 
minating favorably  a  long  series  of  wars,  chietiy 
in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  against  the  grow* 
ing  might  of  that  house.  Henry  died  in  1  .'59  of  n 
wuund  accidentally  received  in  a  tuuriuuuent. 
Francis,  then  a  boy  of  16  years,  possessed  of  nei- 
ther diaraoter,  strength,  nor  tal«it»  aoooeeded  to 
tbethronew  He  had  already  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  the  l)eantiful  aiid 
afterward  unhappy  Mary  StoarL    Her  iutluence 
gave  the  reins  of  gorenunent  to  ber  andeSf 
Francis  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine.  The  arrogant  sway  of  these  two  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  princes  alarmed  ar  ,1  irri 
tated  tlie  princes  of  the  blood,  Anthony  king  of 
Navarre,  and  his  brother  Loala  of  Cond^  who 
became  the  leaders  of  a  Protestant  party  in  op- 
position to  the  court.  Every  thing  concurred  to 
produce  civil  com  motion.  Protestantism  had  pen- 
etrated, in  the  Ibnn  of  Caivioism,  into  Franoaw 
Ita  spirit  Mrited  that  of  the  ftndal  nolnlity,  and 
the  profligacy  and  corruption  introduced  by  the 
Italian  Hedicis  into  the  court  and  manners  of 
France,  and  the  influence  of  strangers,  disposed 
the  people  to  nbellion.   It  was  by  secret  plota^ 
howcTer,  nther  than  by  open  revolt,  that  the 
Protestant  princes  tried  to  wrest  power  from 
the  hands  of  tho  Guises   Ai>»i8tc>d  by  the  duke 
of  Montmorency,  I<a  Kenaudie,  and  otliers,  thcv 
framed  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  u!  ^  !! 
they  jigrced  to  enter  that  l)lace  on  a  ccriiun 
day  in  deUiehed  parlies,  to  massjicre  the  Guises, 
and  seiM  Uie  person  of  the  king.  But  the 
plot  waa  denonnoed  afanoat  at  Ihe  raooient  of 
execution,  by  two  Protectants;  the  dnko  of 
Guit>e  secretly  assembled  a  oociy  of  troops  and 
out  to  piea»  tlie  forces  of  the  conspirators  as 
they  were  entering  the  city.  Hie  triumph  wan 
stained  with  barbaivaa  emdtgr,  and  tiie  waten 
of  tlie  Loire  were  colored  with  tho  blood  of 
those  who  fell  in  combat  or  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  The  ocort  waa  depraved  or  bigoted 
enough  to  gare  at  the  execntions,  as  scenes  of 
public  festivity,  from  platforms  and  tiie  win- 
dows of  tho  ca.stle.    Arrests  and  executions 
th  roughont  the  country  followed.   The  duke  of 
Guise  waa  made  lientenant-igeneral  of  the  kinip- 
dom.   The  axo  was  brought  into  play  to  .stifle 
tho  oi>|>us>itiuu  of  the  princes,  and  the  inqui&iuou 
wns  set  up  to  repress  Calvinism.  A  royal  edict 
made  the  bisliops,  inatead  of  the  parliameDt^ 
Judgea  of  heresy ;  the  chaacdlor  De  PHApItu 
gave  his  consent,  led  by  reasons  of  humanity 
and  caution,  and  having  euffioient  proof  of  the 
peraeentittgepirit  of  the  pariiamenta.  But  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  he  uiged 
the  calling  of  a  general,  or,  if  the  pope  re- 
fii.Hi'd.  of  a  national  council,  to  pacify  the  church 
and  Franco.  The  princes  of  Lorraine,  desirons 
of  completing  tb^  victory  by  the  death  ofOondi, 
convened  the  states-general  at  Orleans.  Condd 
hod  tried  to  dissemble  bis  mortification  alter 
thefkitaira  of  Amhoiai^  and  wm  nowimpm> 
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dent  enoagh  to  appear.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  soon  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
The  death  of  Francis,  however,  saved  hi*<  life, 
and  rcMUwed  him  to  the  leadenlitp  of  the  Uu- 
saenotib  The  young  king  had  long  ■oflfered 
from  an  abscess  in  ear,  and  clie<!  after  a 
nigo.  of  17  inoDths,  bo  suddenly  that  rumors  of 
poison,  now  regarded  as  nnfoanded,  spread,  and 
were  believed  throughout  the  country;  tlio 
more  easily,  as  assassination  was  becoming  fash- 
ionable in  France,  and  the  mieeu  mother  was 
renownad  Ibr  her  Jove  of  aldtemy  and  tbe  use 
of  DOiioiM.  Fhmois  beqneatbed  to  bis  brotber 
and  succi  ^«'r,  Charles  IX..  then  a  hnj  of  10 
years  of  age,  a  treasury  loadwl  with  debt,  and  a 
•tat*  lUl  of  tbe  elemental  of  civil  war.  The  re- 
gency was  intrusted  to  Catharino  de'  Me<]ici, 
whose  tntngnes  fostered  the  flame  of  civil  and 
religious  disstnisions. 

FRANCIS  I.  (Stbphem),  emperor  of  Germany, 
bom  in  1708,  died  Aug.  18, 1766.  He  was  the  son 
of  Leopold,  diilce  of  Ix)rraine,  and  of  a  niece  of 
Loots  XIV.,  and  tbe  great-grandson  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  emperor  ofOeirnumy.  InlTMbeaaeeeaded 
h  i  s  r  1 1 1 1  r  dnkc  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  but  in  con- 
gc<|ut;iite  of  the  war  of  the  Polisb  succession,  in 
which  liouis  XV.  took  a  feeble  p«ri  in  sunport 
of  his  father-in-law,  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Poland,  bis  duchy  was  ex- 
obangcd  for  Tuscany,  where  the  house  of  Medici 
wa»  w.  tbe  poant  of  becomiog  eztisct^  and  given 
to  Stantslaa,  to  revert  after  Ufl  death  to  liie  erown 
of  Frafice.  Frfincis  soon  after  married  Yaria 
Theresa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  tbe  emperor 
Charles  VI.  Charles  appointed  him  general- 
i'^'-imo,  and  he  fought  in  successful  campaipn 
a^'iiinst  the  Turks.  Alter  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  Malicis,  he  went  with  Haria  to  Florence, 
the  oapital  of  hia  new  domioloo,  and  retomea 
wiQi  her  «Aer  the  deatit  of  Cttuffles^  to  dure 
with  her  tlie  regency,  tbe  cares,  but  not  tho 
nrerogativeeoftbe  inbwited  orowos.  Ue  fought 
nrhcrrightt  in  ih«  wan  nUeh  now  eDsued  in 
spite  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  wliich 
would  have  deprived  her  of  her  inheritance  had 
riM  not  hMD  BtoMtty  supported  by  ber  Hun> 
garians,  who  swore  at  Preebora  to  cUe  for  their 
"  icing  Maria  Theresa,**  and  fonnd  an  ally  in 
Georfro  II.  of  Kngland.  Frederic  tho  Great  of 
Pnueia  was  satis^  with  the  glorv  won  in  the 
tnmof  IKIeafai,  and  tbeoonqoeatof  tbatprovliiee^ 
and  Charles  of  Bavaria,  who  bad  been  chosen 
emperor,  dk'd  in  1746.  Francis  oould  now  bo 
elected,  and  was  aiteowto^^  In  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Cha[)i  lle  as  emperor  of  Germany  (1748). 
Being  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  and  in- 
fluenced more  by  personal  avarice  tlian  by  am- 
bition, he  promoted  commerce  and  agriculture^ 
particokrly  in  Tueany,  but  leflthe  beavlar  caret 
of  government  to  bis  mascnllno  con.i^irt,  who 
was  soon  again  involved  in  a  7  yoiurs'  war  with 
IVedcrlo.  Tw^o  years  after  the  termination  of 
tin'?  wnr  Fmnri-  fliod  at  Innspruck,  leaving  (ho 
German  crown  lo  hb  son  Joseph  11.,  for  whom 
his  mother  reigned  till  1780,  and  TuseiBj  to 
jvmgeraoD,  •fterward  LeopstdlL 
▼OU  TIL— «4 


FRANCIS  n.,  emperor  of  Germany  (T.  of 
Austria),  bom  in  Florence,  Feb.  6,  1768,  died 
in  Vienna,  March  2,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  Looiaa, 
dangfater  ofObailet  HI.,  king  of  Spain.  H«  was 
educated  first  at  the  polinhed  and  popular  court 
of  Florence,  thuu  at  that  uf  Vienna,  where  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  studying  tbe  statesman* 
ship  and  reipti  of  bi^  nncle,  Joseph  II.  He  ac- 
companied him  in  Lib  unsuccessful  campaign 
against  tho  Turks,  and  even  took  tbe  title  of 
oonunander-in-chief  of  the  army,  thoogh  atill  a  ' 
youth  of  SI  years,  wMle  tbe  old  and  ez]MrieiHwd 
general  Laudon  served  n^un  Jissistant.  After  the 
death  of  J(»seph  (1790),  Francis  held  the  reins 
of  the  empire  for  a  fnr  days,  Ull  tbe  arrival  of 
his  father  from  Florrnrc,  whom  be  followed  in 
tbe  next  year  to  tho  convention  of  Pilnita, 
where  tbe  emperor  and  the  king  of  PmsBhi 
formed  the  first  coalition  against  revolutionary 
France.  The  short  and  mild  reign  of  Leopold 
ended  in  1702,  and  Frantic  '■urreeded  him  in 
hia  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  aaocesBivdly 
erowned  Ung  of  Hungary,  empenrof  Oermany, 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  but  wjis  soon  snrrdi-nrled 
wiUi  dimculties and  dangera.  Hungary-,  stripped 
of  its  constitutional  privileges  by  tbe  centndiz- 
ing  and  Gcrmanidng  efforts  of  Joseph,  and  not 
fUlly  appeased  by  the  coneessions  of  Leopold,  ' 
was  in  a  state  uf  national  excitement,  and  the 
Belgian  provincea  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The 
le^Utivo  aMemUy  of  Fninoe  obliged  Loak 
X  Vl.  to  derlriT  n-nr  against  the  young  king  of 
Hungary  and  iiohoiuia  in  April,  1792.  The  vio- 
toriesof  Dumonriez  and  the  revolt  of  Belgium, 
the  victories  of  Custino  on  tlio  Rhine,  the  exe- 
cution of  Ix)ui9  XVI.,  and  that  of  the  queen 
Mario  Antoinette,  tho  aunt  of  Francis,  follow- 
ed  in  rapid  tnun.  It  waa  in  vain  that  COairfidt 
oMafned  tome  advantages  over  tbe  Freneib, 
that  Francis  took  tho  cornmnnd  in  person, 
and  was  for  a  time  successful,  that  a  new  and 
mightier  coalition  was  formed ;  the  armies  of  the 
republio  soon  drove  back  tho  allies ;  Francis's 
confederates  deserted  him,  aud  in  1795  Tuscany, 
Sweden,  Spun,  and  even  the  king  of  Prussia, 
oondnded  at  Baael  a  trea^  of  peeee  with  the 
repnblie,  whose  Itdtan  anny,  now  eomnanded 
by  Gen.  B  arte,  conquered  in  tl.c  two  next 
years  the  whole  north  of  Italy.  Francis  him- 
wAf,  notwithstanding  some  slight  advantaaee 
gained  by  his  brother  the  archduke  ri  nrloa 
overMoronu.  in  southern  Germany,  was  finally 
forced  1  ■  i  hide  tbe  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(Oct.  17,  I7i»7),  in  whiofa  he  aaorifioed  fiel> 
giam,  Milan,  and  a  Rhenish  province  of  tiie 
empire,  in  c.xclianL^  •  f  r  Vi^riirc  Clinnjes  in 
France  and  new  French  agKressions  tempted 
Anilrie,  Ritnla,  and  England  to  another  war. 
Tlie  allied  armies  were  successful  for  a  while 
uuder  the  archduke  Charles  in  Germany,  under 
Hotze  in  Switzerland,  and  QMler  Kray  and 
Snwaroff  in  Italy.  But  rereiMi  oane ;  Snwa- 
rolT  was  recalle«l  "by  his  emperor,  and  Bonaparte, 
returning  from  Egypt,  became  master  of  France 
by  A  c»t^  cTtftel)  and  of  Ital/ by  thefesugeof 
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tb«  Alps  and  tho  botUe  of  Marengo  (Jnne  14, 
1800),  wliilo  Morean  Ibtight  his  way  through 
Boatlicrn  Gerinftny  toward  Vienna.  These*  dis- 
asters cuinnollvd  Francis  to  tho  pcaco  of  Luue* 
Tllk^lij  woich  lie  lost  a  portion  of  Germany  and 
•oqtired  a  portion  of  Italy.  England  inade  peace 
with  France  at  Amiens,  but  broke  it  again,  and 
fi'amed  a  new  coalition,  in  whicli  the  einpen  i  s 
Francis  and  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
took  part,  whQe  PnuBia  remained  nentral,  and 
Bavaria,  WQrtemberg,  and  Baden  were  ready 
to  side  with  the  French.  Francis  expected  tho 
first  attack  from  Italy,  nud  sent  thither  Itis 
brother  Charles,  who  gained  a  battle  over  Has> 
s^na ;  but  Nafioleon  broke  through  Germany, 
aiul  his  suddoa  marches,  tlie  surrender  of  Uhu 
witb  its  S^OOO  wen  under  Mook,  the  retreat  of 
the  arehdtike  Ferdinmid,  and  the  great  batde  of 
Ansterlitz  (Dec.  2,  1805),  in  whicli  tho  two  al- 
lied eiu|ierur!i  w&ro  present,  made  him  ttie  dicta- 
tor of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Presburg,  in  wliich 
Fi  mcis  lost  tho  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  8,000,000 
Buljjcctsi,  and  received  only  Saltzburg.  The  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria  and  WQrtemberg  now  took  the 
tilie  of  kingB  m  a  rawaid  for  tneir  sopport  of 
tiie  Tictor;  the  eonfbderation  of  the  Rhine  waa 
founded  under  Napdv" -m'^  ■prntrrtiirati',  and 
the  French  amba85udur»  declared  tiiat  tlicy  no 
longer  reeognized  a  German  empire  or  a  Ger- 
man constitution.  Francis,  win i  h  id  alrewly  as- 
sumed tho  title  of  hereditary  emperor  uf  Austria, 
solenndy  laid  down  that  of  emperor  of  Germany 
in  Ai%.  1806.  But  Napoleon,  liaTing  nraahed 
F^rnssio,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  threatened  Ana> 
tria  again.  Francis  armed  tho  ancient  German 
militiai  and  resorted  to  the  general  rising  of 
the  Hnngarian  aoUes.  Three  brothers  of  the 
emperor  were  sent  with  armies  across  the  Ger- 
nao,  Italian,  and  Polish  frontiers }  but  Austria 
atood  this  time  alone,  while  Napolaoa  was  as- 
msted  by  Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans.  With 
tho  exception  of  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Ess- 
ling,  May  21  and  22,  1809,  in  which  Napolion 
•n^red  his  first  defeat,  the  whole  campaign 
in  Qermanj  was  a  aeriea  of  IVenoh  vietoriea. 
The  Austrian^  were  forced  to  evacuate  Vienna, 
driven  from  Poland,  and  signally  dcfoattHl  at 
Wagram ;  tho  Hungarian  nobles  were  dispersed, 
and  a  rising  of  tho  Tyroleso  in  favor  of  Ari^trii 
prove<l  abortive.  The  peace  of  Schonbruau 
eost  Francis  some  rich  province?,  and  moro 
than  8,600,000  anl^ects.  The  resouroes  of  hia 
empire  were  eihansted,  and  Ub  trenanry  bad 
lone  Veen  bankrupt.  la  this  .sitnation  he  con- 
sented to  give  hiH  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in 
marriage  to  Napoleon,  and  soon  saw  tlie  title  of 
king  of  Rome,  once  his  own,  bestowed  upon  her 
child.  But  the  power  as  well  as  tlte  presumption 
of  Napoleon  had  now  attained  its  highest  pitch. 
In  the  diustrooB  Bunan  campaign  of  1812  an 
anziltary  Anstrlan  force  ooctipfed  Poland  in  the 
French  interest,  but  effected  little.  In  1813 
Francis  declared  hia  neutrality,  and  on  Napo- 
leon^ refasol  to  accept  his  inemation  with  Rns- 
ida  joined  tl»o  allies,  and  contributed  Ifirfrc^y 
to  Uiuir  victorjr  at  Leipsiu  la  tho  tollowio^  ^car 


he  entered  France  witli  Ids  army,  and  remained 
two  months  in  Flarie  after  its  occupatios  by  the 

allies,  March  31.  In  June  the  Europ-:-".  cnQ. 
gress  assembled  at  Vieuna,  but  the  bnlitaot 
festivals  with  winch  Francis  entortaiued  hii 
guests  were  interrupted  in  March,  1815,  by  the 
news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  An  Aue> 
tnan  army  now  tro  -  il  tiie  Simplon  atid  oo* 
oupied  Lorons,  while  aoutlier  marclied  into  It^, 
overthrew  Marat,  and  restored  to  the  old  king 
Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Naples.  On  the  restt^ 
ration  of  peace  after  tho  battle  of  WaterioOi 
Francis,  baTing  oeded  Belgium  to  the  Nelhea> 
lands,  and  acquired  Lombimdy  and  Venice,  saw 
his  empire  greater  than  it  bad  ever  been  before. 
His  policy,  develoi>ed  by  Mettcrnich,  became 
the  pol  icy  of  Europe,  Based  on  a  horror  of  rt  v- 
oinnon,  and  a  reverence  Ibr  bcredttary  right, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  thorough  conservatism 
and  oentralization,  aapported  by  a  largo  stand- 
ing army,  a  aeerek  pdice.  strict aabotdiiialiea,a 
literary  ccn'^orship,  and  nl!  the  measures  of  re- 
prosisioa  famiiiar  to  an  arbitrary  govcmmcat. 
Austria  was  the  centre  of  all  the  reactionary 
movementa  of  the  period  following  the  French 
resteratkm.  VonarehloaloongresBea  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy  were  held  on  its  territiiry  at 
Carlsbad  in  1819,  at  Troppau  imlSSO,  at  Lay- 
bach  in  1821,  and  at  Verona  in  \  A  istrian 
armies  restored  order  in  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
and  Austrian  inflaence  prevailed  in  Spain,  Fbr- 
tuga),  and  the  German  confederal  at  fVank- 
fort  Francis  sanctioned  even  the  deq>otie  nde 
of  Turkey  over  Greece,  and  imprisoned  the 
Greek  reAigee  Ypselantes.  Uo  was  i\m  '&s^  to 
oonnteraet  !n  Itdy  the  inBoenoe  of  tbe  Risneb 
revolution  of  Jtily,  1830,  and  was  of  aid  to  Cm 
Nicholas  in  the  Puliab  war  of  independence  w 
1831.  It  was  nevertheless  a  coustaiA  thomk 
secret  part  of  his  policy  to  check  the  growing 
and  threatening  power  of  Rus<i:i.  At  borne  Ids 
cliief  embarra5^ments  sprang  from  an  exhausted 
treasnry,  enormous  debts,  and  tbe  naaaaiaeai  of 
tlw  Italians,  1 1  ungarians,  and  SlavL  Hawloima 
and  tn\-cs  rrlicvvil  lils  fiimnces;  Ht.itefviaooBand 
rigoruus  punishments  wero  used  to  crab  the 
spirit  <^faidepeiidence  in  Italv;  while  the  ftatof 
Prc-^^bnrpr  was  appeased  by  reincf  nnt  concc^ooa 
uud  (  jtiiuan  officials  kcptonkr  ui  I'olaod  and 
Bohemia.  In  the  promotion  of  industry,  com- 
merce, aad  tbe  arte  in  the  GermannroviBaeH 
and  uie  adTaoeenwnt  of  German  infiiwMic^  bi 
showed  a  wi^cr  ]H»licy.  The  courts  of  law  were 
reorganised,  and  the  ancient  codes  w^ere  revised 
and  modified.  Francis  was  economical,  iodw> 
trions,  and  regular  in  hia  personal  habits,  popn'tr 
with  the  Germans,  but  Utile  known  and  Km  liked 
by  his  other  subjects.  The  antipathies  frnftaed 
by  the  reactionary  nieasnres  of  his  govemoMBli 
and  tbe  attacks  of  the  liberal  prees  in  foreiga 
contit:  )*^  (for  there  was  nori  '  in  Ai;>-t  r;  andaf 
tbe  Hungarian  patriots  in  their  diets  and  coon^ 
asserobHei,  were  directed  less  against  tlie  emperor 
tlmn  flgalnsthisn)ini«fprMctt.Trtif'h.  ITis private 
treasury  was  in  an  iucomparabiy  lietter  oondi* 
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tion  thnn  that  of  the  state,  and  his  family  was 
laqsie  and  ^omeroua.  The  latter  part  of  his 
MigD  was  undMurbed.  Of  his  4  wives,  nriu^ 
oesoes  of  Wurtcmbcrg,  Sicily,  Modena,  ana  Ba- 
Taria,  tho  second,  Maria  Theresa,  was  tlie  motU> 
er  of  13  children,  auiong  whom  wert  Iboiift 
Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I  ,  Ferdinand,  vhosuo- 
ceeilt.-4i  to  the  throne,  and  Francis  Charles,  the 
filther  of  the  ])rcseiit  eini>eror,  Frands  Jowph  I. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  the  nigning  emperor  of 
Anstria,  grandson  of  thepreoeding,  eldest  son  of 
the  archduke  Francis  Onarles,  and  uephcw  of 
Ferdioaad  L,  bom  Ang.  18^  1830.  He  was 
tdticated  under  the  «*re  of  Oottnt  Bombellesi, 
and  was  early  in«ii»ircd  with  ambition  by  hia 
mother,  th©  archduchess  Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Ilavaria  aod  sister  of  tbe  queens  ef 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  a  handsome,  ener^t-tic, 
and  unscrupulous  woman,  wlm  possessed  more 
influence  !ind  enterprising  spirit  than  either 
the  etu|>cror  hiniseli  or  her  husband,  the  heir 

fresninptive  to  the  throne.  Like  his  nnele 
'erdiiirtnd,  he  was  tnuglit  to  speak  tlie  various 
hinguagcs  of  his  polyglot  empire,  and  also  be- 
came  a  skilful  rider  and  fond  of  military  dis- 
pT:!v<,  witlioiit  Iiowcvcr  cvincinp  any  particular 
talent.  Sent  to  Pcsth  in  1847  to  iiibtall  his 
cou!sin  Stephen  as  palatine  of  Hungary,  he  spoke 
finngariaa  to  the  assembled  noblea,  and  even 
gaSneil  boom  popnlarity.  This,  however,  was 
of  }.liort  duration.  The  revolutions  of  1848 
having  brought  tlie  Austrian  empire  to  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  his  mother  became  the 
lending  ftpirit  in  the  counter-revolutionary  jjlots 
which  saved  it.  Francis  Joseph  was  sent  to 
the  !irn)y  of  Italy,  and  was  favorably  mention- 
ed in  some  reports  of  Qen.  Radeizky.  Lom- 
bftrdy  having  been  reeon()nered  by  that  general, 
Prri;;\ie  and  Vieimn  snbdnul  l  y  Windisdip  atz, 
and  tlio  Hungarians  defeated  before  Vienna,  it 
seemetl  to  the  archduchess  Sophia  that  the  mo- 
ment hml  arrived  for  completing  her  work. 
Fr.inci-*  JoAeph  was  declared  of  age,  Dec.  1, 
184-^.  at  the  temporary  court  of  01nii\tz,  and  on 
the  following  day  his  father  resigned  his  right 
to  the  succession,  and  the  emperor  his  crown, 
in  favor  of  tlio  yontlifnl  prince.  Hungary  Imd 
Still  tu  be  conquered,  ami  a  constituent  Austrian 
parliament  was  assembled  at  Kremsir.  The 
young  empertjr  in  his  inangural  proclamation 

f»romise<!  a  c^unstitutional,  prc^ressive,  and 
ibcral  reitrn.  Its  beginning  was  sticcessful. 
Tlio  Ilnnpirians  under  Corccy  retreated  before 
"Windischgratz,  giving  up  Presburg,  Raab,  and 
finally  (Jan.  5,  1849)  Buda  and  Pcsth;  Guyon 
and  Perczel  were  routed ;  Schlick  was  vioto- 
riona  in  the  north  of  Hnngary.  The  battle  of 
KuiHilna  (Feb.  2n,  27).  wliich  was  announced 
by  Prince  Windisclignitz  as  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  united  main  army  of  the  rebels,  was 
believed  to  have  given  the  finWiin^r  blow  to 
the  revolution  in  Hungary.  On  receiving  thin 
news  the  emperor  dissolved  the  Austrian  par- 
liament, ordered  tlie  arrest  of  ita  liberal  mem- 
bers, and  promulgated  a  new  ooostitutkia  of 
Us  own  (seCrsflrte  Fscftoim^),  known  as  the 


eoQstitntionof  Hnrcli  4.  But  on  the  very  next 
morning  the  victory  of  Danyanics  at  Szolnok 
destroyed  at  once  the  delusions  of  Windisch- 
griitz,  and  now  the  imperial  army  sntfered  de- 
feat after  defeat  in  Hungary  and  Tnuu^lvsnia. 
Rodeteky,  however,  was  agam  vietoricNis  ovep 
Charles  Albert  in  Italy  (March  2^).  To  i^\i)»]no 
Hungary  foreign  aid  was  nece&sary.  Froiicifl 
Joseph,  therefore,  went  to  Warsaw  to  inv4^ 
tho  assistance  of  the  czar  Nicholas.  Tins  was 
granted,  and  Hungary  was  soon  invwled  from 
every  quarter.  Francis  Joseph  hiniMjlf  went 
for  some  time  to  that  country,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Raab  (June  28).  After  the  fidi 
of  the  revolution,  its  leaders  wlio  had  surren- 
dered were  punished  with  unmitigated  severity. 
One  dav  (Oct.  6)  witnessed  the  execution  of 
Count  I5attbyanyi,  the  Hunparian  Egmont^  at 
Pentb,  and  of  13  generals  at  Arad,  all  of  whom 
bad  voluntarily  surrendered.  Tbe  dungeons 
of  the  empire  were  filled  with  victims.  Qor* 

Sey  alone  was  spared.  Boon  after  the  sarren* 
er  of  Venice  (An^.  23)  and  Comorn,  which 
inaugurated  tlie  UDlimite<l  centralising  sway  of 
theministeir  of  the  interior,  Baoh,  Fnnee  Fdix 
Schwnrzonbcrg  rcumned  Avitli  new  energy  the 
management  uf  foreign  ntfairs.  Tbe  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  a  German  union  apart  from 
Aoatrui  had  been  dcfeateil ;  now  tlie  sdiemes 
of  Pmisia  for  forming  a  separate  nnion  wtth  a 
number  of  smaller  German  states  were  disconi- 
tited.  In  Oct.  1850,  Francis  Josepli  mustered 
his  south  Gennan  allies  at  Hregenr,nnd  in  Nov. 
Prussia  yielded  to  their  llu .  atening  attitude. 
Austruui  influence  prevailed  in  rebtoring  the  an- 
cient order  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  and  in 
Schles]vig-Holstein,  aa  well  as  the  ancient  fed> 
eral  diet  at  BVankfort.  After  tlie  death  of 
Schwarzenberg,  who  was  succeeded  by  C'<.u:it 
Buol-Scltauensteiii  as  minister  of  foreign  atfuirs, 
Francis  Joseph  renewed  his  friendly  relationB 
witli  Frederic  'William  IV.  in  an  interview  at 
Berlm  (Dec.  1862),  which  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  (Feb.  1858),  In  the  mean- 
while absolutism  was  gradually  reestablished 
within  the  empire.  The  national  guards  were 
dissolved,  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  press  put  iI^  a 
and  finally  the  constitution  itselfl  which  had 
never  been  in  operation,  abolished  (Jan.  1, 
1852)  The  unfavorable  reception  wliich  tho 
emperor  met  with  in  Hungary  on  a  journey  un- 
dertaken in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year|irOved 
t bat  that  country  felt,  as  it  was  treated,  asacon- 
querc<l  province.  An  outbreak  at  Milan  (Feb. 
6,  1858),  wliich  was  supi)resse<l  by  Iladetxky, 
evinced  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Ltanbard/, 
On  Feb.  IS  of  the  same  year,  while  walking 
on  tbe  public  promenade  of  Vienna,  tlie  em- 
peror was  furiously  attacked  witli  a  knife  by 
a  young  Hangarian  tailor,  named  Libtnyi,  who 
bad  for  months  Tnodifatc<l  and  coolly  prepared 
for  this  deed.  Tbe  wound  inflicted  wa,H  reganl- 
ed  as  tlireatening  to  tbe  life,  and  afterward  • 
to  the  sight,  of  tiie  monarch,  who,  however, 
dowlf  rseovered.  Libenyi,  who  had  been  dla- 
•nitea  with  difBoolty,  died  ml  the  gdlowt 
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protesting  his  fidelitr  to  repubUcanism  and  Hun- 
gary. A  few  mootiu  afterward  Nicholas 
paid  Frsnds  Joa«pb  a  ▼iaik  at  Olmfltz,  but  the 

attitude  of  the  latter  in  rlie  war  in  Turkey, 
vhidi  (toon  followed,  aiui  during  which  he  oon- 
claded  a  treaty  with  the  allies  (Dec  2,  1854), 
oeoQiiied  the  Danubian  priiicipalitiea,  and  coa> 
oentrated  a  large  army  in  Galicia,  wai*  far  from 
BatistViiij^  oitbcr  Russia  or  her  on' mn  >.  The* 
treaty  of  Faria  (1856),  which  tfinmoated  the 
fN«fc  tCniggle,  was  signed  Ott  flie  pari  of  Ana- 
tria  by  Buol  and  Udbner.  Tho  expenses  of  all 
these  diplomatic  and  military  uiidertuking^i 
were  met  by  means  of  extravagant  and  often 
violent  financial  operations.  In  April,  1854, 
Fruuciji  JoH«ph  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Bavarian  duke  Haxiniiliun  Joseph  of 
ZwoibrQcken-Birkenfeld,  who  ia  1855  bore  him 
adaagbt«>r,  Sophia,  in  1866  another,  Oisela, 
ttii'l  ill  1 -^"j^!  i\  "-(in,  Rudolph.  All  these  friinily 
evenU  were  Ibllowed  by  partial  and  wmuty  po- 
Utieal  amnesties.  The  first  bom  child  died  duiw 
inp  ft  second  iiuperiul  journey  throufiili  Hun- 
gary, in  lBu7,  ut  Budu.  la  October  of  the 
same  year  Francis  Joseph  received  a  visit  at 
Vienna  firom  Alexander  IL  of  Russia,  which 
cpdeted  the  appreheniknu  eaoMd  by  a  preoed- 
Ing  interview  of  tbe  same  mcnnri  Ii  with  Nn- 
polecm  111.  at  Stuttgart.  While  Austrian  diplo- 
maef  waa  ihtM  successful  in  its  various  opera- 
tions, it  wa.'^  most  etTei-tuidly  active  in  Italy.  A 
concordat  concluded  with  tho  tseo  of  lioiue 
(1855),  which  conferred  extraordinary  rights 
npon  the  Roman  Catholic  biabop  and  the  Jesu- 
ita,  and  priTate  treattea  with  Tuacauy,  Ponna, 
and  MfKlt-nu,  made  Au.^itrian  influence  predoiiii- 
nant  in  tiie  t>eaiiisula.  Beyond  the  Fo,  Austria 
bdd  the  important mlUtarypoaitlons  of  Anoona 
and  Pi aee II 7  1  To  counterb«!anrt>  tliis  state  of 
thiugti,  Surdmia  strengthened  herself  by  in- 
ereasing  her  army,  by  enlisting  the  sympathies 
as  well  as  the  refugees  of  the  other  Italian 
states,  and  finally  by  an  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon III.  On  New  Yeur'sday,  lHo9.  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  declared  to  the  diplomatic  corps 
m  Pmia  hla  diawtMhetkm  wltti  tba  Italian  pol- 
icy of  Francis  Joseph,  and  his  few  words  were 
understood  by  Au^itria  as  a  threiU^  if  not  as  a 
dedaratkm  or  war.  Oik  both  ridaa  the  moat 
active  preparations  for  a  great  struggle  began. 
Napoleon  demanded  from  Austria  the  surrender 
of  her  private  treaties  with  the  Italian  state.s, 
and  tliaevaoQation  of  aUnon*Aiutriaa  territoriea 
in  Italy;  Amtriadaaumded  fWwn  Sarffinla  a  di»> 
annamcnt  atul  the  oxpulfiion  of  tho  refugees. 
None  of  thesu  demanua  wits  agreed  to.  The 
alarmed  English  ministry  in  vain  offered  its 
mediation.  The  proposition  to  cull  a  Etirnpean 
congress,  made  by  Russia,  was  agreed  to  by 
Napoleon,  but  rejected  by  Francis  Joseph,  who 
objected  to  the  admiaaion  of  Sardinia  in  the 
oongreaa.  Aurtrian  TeBtdbraemaDta  were  pour- 
ing into  Lorabardy ;  French  troops  began  to 
cross  tho  Alps,  and  to  sail  from  Marseilles  for 
Genoa.  At  this  juncture  Francis  Joso]^  ani^ 
priaed  the  world  by  aandilig  an  nltinutnin  to 


Sardinia,  April  19,  granting  bat  3  d*ys  for  a 
compliance  with  hi»  conditiooa,  and  by  tite  oaia> 
mencement  of  hostilities  immediately  follow^ 
ing  its  rejection.  The  Austrian^  under  Crmnt 
Gyulai,  crushed  the  Ticino  (A|:>ril  2''>.  27>,  aod 
occupied  the  N.  £.  provinces  of  Pjcdmont  aa 
far  as  the  Dora  Baltea,  while  their  left  wing 
was  advanced  as  £ar  as  liobbio  on  the  Trebbi^ 
They  thus  threatened  both  Turin  and  (n-noa; 
but  every  thing  soon  took  an  unfavorable  ten 
for  them.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  war  a 
bloodle.Hi  revolution  broke  out  at  Florvnct;,  in 
cuiiMjqueace  of  which  the  prand  dxikts  lull  Tus- 
cany, and  the  country  was  placed  under  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Victor  jEmanucl,  the 
king  of  iSardinia.  Similar  movements  kxjq 
after  drove  the  duke  of  Modena  and  tiie  dc>  h- 
ess  of  Parma  into  exile.  The  over&>wing  trib- 
ataiies  of  tliaPcL  and  probably  want  of  deetsioo, 
j  r.  vented  a  bold  stroke  jurainst  the  Sar^liniaDi 
bel'ure  the  approach  of  thu  French  and  the  arri- 
val of  their  emperor.  After  the  fin^t,  vi^i^oroas 
rcpnlso  suffered  from  the  French  at  Montc';>ello 
(May  20),  the  Austrian*  gave  up  the  utienj-ive, 
retiring  toward  tho  Ticino  and  Piacenza.  TL« 
allied  armies  closely  followed,  commanded  }>§ 
the  reqiective  monardui  In  person.  Yktor 
Emanuel,  on  the  left,  crossed  the  Sc-sia,  and  waa 
the  battle  of  Palestro  (May  31) ;  Garibiddi  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  cf  Tolmitaen  was  allowed 
to  enter  T.r  in'nirdy,  and  to  rou»o  tTio  nionntaiD- 
eers  of  the  lake  region;  while,  masked  by  a 
false  display  on  the  right,  Napoleon  transferred 
the  main  bullc  of  hia  ari^y  behind  the  line  of 
the  BardiniaiM  to  the  banks  of  the  Tlelno,  whidi 
he  crossed  at  Turbigo  and  Buffalora  (June  S), 
before  tlie  Aiutrian  commanders  peroeived  their 
misttike.  Bccroesing  the  Ticino  ia  ]iaat«v  boi 
too  late,  they  thri  v-  fhemsclves  unsucoe:«faI]y 
upon  BufiTalora,  and  suii'ertHl  the  first  great  de- 
feat at  Magenta  (Jane  4).  Franoia  Joseph,  ar- 
riving from  Vienna,  reached  his  army  aft«r  the 
evacuation  of  Milan  (June  6).  A  general  re- 
treat wft.s  now  begun,  interrupted  only  by  the 
battle  and  defeat  at  Melegnano  (Jnoe  ^  Pia- 
cenza and  PixgI|Mtooe  w%h  their  Ibitifm 
tho  lines  of  the  Oglio  and  Chicse,  as  well  as 
Ancoua  and  Bologna,  were  given  up  without  a 
blow.  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena  pro> 
claimed  their  annexation  to  Piedmont.  Ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  tlie  Minciu,  the  retreatiug 
army  onco  more  turned  tigainst  the  closely  fuf 
lowing  enemy,  and  Francis  Joseph,  haTing  db> 
mimed  Gen.  Gyulai,  h^  the  dttsf  cominand  ia 
person  in  the  great  battle  of  Solfcrino  (Jnoe 
24),  in  whicli  nearly  halt'  a  million  of  combat- 
ants were  engaged  for  a  whole  day,  on  a  line 
extend inj;  from  the  lake  of  Garda  to  tlie  viciiF 
ity  of  thti  Po.  Tho  victory  of  Uio  allies  Wiui,  as 
in  every  prccc<ling  battle,  dearly  purchased, 
batitoonqneredthalina^tftheMincio.  Francb 
Jo8q>h  rawed  toTerona,  followed  by  hisaruy^ 
and  soon  after  by  that  of  tho  alliea.  Tlie  aruiies 
were  in  sight  of  each  other;  the  French  fleet 
waa  tliraatening  Zara,  flume,  and  Veajoa,£4»- 
auth  prepafing  to  ravaliitioiiiaa  BaDgujttnm- 
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aU  mobilizing  h«r  amilcfi,  opparentl/  in  favor 
«f  An^tria,  when  a  sudden  arnlflliee,  «nd  im- 
Tni^diattly  preliminaries  of  peace,  were  concluded 
betwctii  tlio  two  emperors,  the  latter  at  a  per- 
sonal interview  in  Villafhinca  (Joly  11).  This 
treaty  g»re  Loonbardj  »  ftr  as  the  Mincio  to 
fiardmM,  Irnvbtg  fhe  4  gmt  fortresses  of  Man- 
tua. Peschicra,  Verona,  and  Legnano  in  tlio  jkis- 
sesaion  of  Austria.  It  also  provided  that  Italj 
■lioold  be  reorgairfwd  as  a  oonllBderarcy  of  states 
tinder  the  honorary  ])reBidency  of  the  pope.  Re- 
fore  leaving  Voroua  for  bis  capital  (Joly  14) 
Franri<fi  Joseph  pablished  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  his  dofctt  on 
the  standing  aloof  of  his  natural  nllicH,  Mn\  ex- 
presses his  confidence  in  the  devotediiesH  of  the 
army  if  any  new  straggle  shoold  arise.  Aconier- 
cneefbr  the  final  asMiemeiiitof  the  nerw  treaty  waa 

fcddin  ZQrichiminoflintf 't  it>erward. 

FItANCIS,  John  Wakefikld,  an  American 
physician  and  author,  bom  tn  Ifew  Toric,  Kov. 
!7,  1789.  ITis  father  was  a  Gorman  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  soon  after  tho  pt^acti  of 
178S,  and  hia  mother  a  Philadelphia  lady  of 
SwiwOunily.  lahtoyoatbhewaaxoraoinetima 
in  tbe  priutbig  citaDlhliHieBt  of  George  l/wg. 
Snhseqnently,  however,  having  been  carefully 
TOvpazted  by  the  Rev.  George  Btrebeck,  and  the 
KeiT.  Jolm  Oonroy,  of  Trinity  college,  DnbKn, 
he  entered  an  advanced  class  at  Colnmbia  col- 
lie, and  abont  the  same  time  (1807)  began  to 
Mudy  medicine  under  Dr.  Hosack.  lie  was 
gradnated  A.B.  in  1809,  and  M.D.  by  tho  col- 
1^  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1811,  being 
the  first  |M  r-.i  ri  ajjon  whom  a  depreo  was  con- 
finred  by  tlte  latter  institution.  A  few  months 
•ftenrard  Dr.  Hoeaok  attmd  his  young  pupil 
a  partnership,  and  the  connection  thus  formed, 
extending  not  merely  to  professional,  but  also 
to  literary  and  other  pnrsnits,  lasted  until  ISM* 
In  1810,  while  yet  a  student,  he  i^.sned,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  HoAack,  tho  prosj)e<  tus  of  tho 
"American  Medical  and  rhiIo3oi)hical  Register," 
which  was  pablished  ooorterly  and  continaed  for 
4  years.  In  1818  Dr.  randa  was  appointed  1eo> 

turer  on  tho  institutes  of  medirinr  nnd  materia 
znedica  at  tlie  college  of  physicians  and  surgeous, 
•ad  MOD  afterward,  the  madfoal  facnity  of  Col- 
nmbia college  having  been  coppnlidatod  with 
that  institution,  he  received  thi-  tiiair  of  materia 
medica  in  the  united  body.  Ho  would  accept 
Boftei  fiirbisfirstcoaneof  leotare%  fearing  mL 
tiie  Inereased  ezpemea  mt  the  new  establishnent 
might  (  X(  jii  ^e  some  who  wished  toatt.Mi  l  the 
fbll  <»ursc.  With  the  design  of  both  complet- 
ing bis  own  studies  and  tranaflmriiig  to  the 
TDi  rMrril  sch  nols  of  Ncw  York  Bomc  of  the  most 
vniiuiblc  features  of  those  abroad,  he  visited 
Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ca> 
Tier,  CMlf  Denon,  Dupuytren,  Gregory,  Play- 
fliir,  Brewster,  Bell,  the  Dimcans,  Jameson, 
Abemetby,  the  Aikins,  Fir  W  Iti  r  Soott,  and 
Dr.  Reesi'to  whoeo  cyclopedia  he  oootribated 
Mveril  artlelea.  On  Ma  return  to  Vew  ToiIl 
the  rhn\T  of  materia  racdica  baring  been  added 
to  that      chmustry,  he  became  professor  of 


the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  in  1817  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Stringham  as  profcaior  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, in  1819  be  wna  made  professor  of 
obstetrics  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and 
retained  this  appointment  until  1826,  when  the 
whole  faculty  resigned,  and  a  sugority  of  them 
founded  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  which, 
after  a  '^  .i n  -^ful  care<-r  of  only  4  terms,  was 
dosed  by  the  lopalature.  la  tliia  ioetitatioa 
Dr.  PraMHi  flDed  the  diairs  of  obetetrioa  and 
frr<  n  medicine.  Since  his  retirement  from 
thiH  ym-t  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practioa 
of  his  profesdon  and  the  pursuit  of  literatarti 
neither  of  which  indeed  he  had  allowed  his  aca- 
demical duties  to  interrupt.  In  oonjanotion  with 
Drs.  Beck  and  Dyckman  he  edited,  in  182i, 
%  and  '4,  the  "Ifew  York  Medical  and  Phya- 
ied  Joanwl.**  Ho  aotively  promoled  the  otjeota 
of  tho  ^Jew  York  hbtorical  society,  tho  TivoTnan's 
hospital,  the  state  inebriate  asylum,  and  tiie 
cause  of  natural  history,  the  typographical  guild, 
and  the  fine  nrt",  in  behalf  of  wliiclt  ho  him  fre- 
quently written  and  spoken.  Ju  addition  to 
biographical  sketches  of  many  of  tho  di.stin- 
gidflhed  mea  of  the  laet  half  emtuir  with 
whom  he  hae  been  in  fntitnate  relanooahip 

CfiniiinLT  others,  of  Tv'ilii-rt  R.  Llving"^tnn,  Philip 
freneuu,  Daniel  Webster,  J.  Fenimoro  Uooper, 
Cadwaliader  Golden,  Bamnel  L.  Mitchill,  Id- 
ward  Miller,  John  Pintard,  and  the  actors 
Cooke  and  KeanX  and  articles  in  ditfereot  liied- 
ical  perio^oala  on  obstetrics,  vitriolic  emetics 
in  croup,  tanguinaria  CtModmtiiy  iodin^  the 
goitre  of  W.  New  York  and  Canada,  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  yellow  fever,  death  by  light- 
ning, caries  of  the  Jaws  of  children,  elateriam, 
oivanaa  dlaesM,  «e.,  he  has  pnolished  an 
eesav  on  the  "Use  of  Mercury"  (8vo.,  New 
York,  1811);  "Ca-ses  of  Morbid  Anatomy" 
(4to.,  1814);  "Febrile  Contagion"  (8va,  1816): 
"Notice  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  Philanthronist" 
(12mo.,  1828);  "Denraan's  Practice  of  Mid- 
wiferv,  with  Notes"  (8vo.,  1826);  '^Addresa 
before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Sod^** 
(1880);  <*Addnaa  belbra  the  PhUolexian  BO" 
cietv"  (1881);  "Letter  on  Cholera  A^hyxia 
of  i832"  (8va,  1882);  "Observations  on  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Avon"  (1884);  the  "Ana^ 
tomv  of  Drunkenness;"  "Discourse  before  the 
N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Natural  History"  (1841); 
discourses  before  tho  N.  Y.  academy  of  medi- 
cine (1847,  1^  and  1848);  addresses  be&re 
the  typographical  aootety  of  Heir  Toric,  *0n 
T)r,  Fr;iiik:;ii"  flS50  nnfl  nnd  "On  tlM 

Pnblii-hers,  rrinters,  and  Editors  of  New  York;* 
**01d  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  past 
Sixty  Years"  (8vo.,  1857;  2d  edition,  enkrged, 
12in"o.,  1868).  A  memoir  of  Christopher  CoUcs, 
md  by  him  before  the  historical  society  in  1 854^ 
was  published  in  the  ^*Kniokerbooker  Gallery" 
in  1855.  Hfo  dIaeoQVM  al  the  Bdleme  hospital, 
1868,  einl  r:nji-i  a  minute  view  of  the  progress 
of  anatomical  investigation  in  New  York  from 
Iti  early  state  vnder  the  Butch  dynasty  down 
to  tho  ];rc>ctit  time.  Ho  wns  clLrfed  the  first 
presidcut  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medi- 
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cine  after  iU  orgrafzfttioD  in  1847;  he  U  a 
foreign  as»r)ciate  of  the  rojal  medico-chirurgi> 
ca!  Mx-iety  of  London  and  ottier  instiUitiona 
abroad,  and  in  fcllowsiiip  wtUi  many  scientific 
bodies  in  hi»  native  land.  In  1850  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Hart* 
ford,  Ck>nn.  His  style  is  animated,  excursive,  and 
often  ciil'  .  rned  by  humor,  while  bis  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  biatory  and  old  ioiiabi- 
tanta  of  New  Torl^  ud  hn  fondoen  for  keal 
antiquities,  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
oracle  in  matters  relating  to  his  native  city. — 
Jomr  W.,  Jr.,  son  of  th«  preceding,  bom  in  New 
Yorlc,  July  6,  1832,  died  there,  Jan.  SO,  1856, 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1852.  A 
''Mtmorial  of  liis  Life,"  by  Henry  T.  Tucljer- 
man,  was  pabliahed  in  New  York  (1  toL  Svo., 

FRANCIS,  Sib  Pith  ip,  a  British  politician 
•od  pamphleteer,  born  in  Dublin,  Oct.  22, 1740, 
died  in  London,  Dec.  22, 1818.  He  wastheson 
of  tbe  Rev.  Philip  Francis,  author  of  an  elegant 
and  popular  trunslatiou  of  Horace,  and  also  of 
several  tragedies  of  little  merit,  and  !H)me  liberal 

E»litical  pamphleto.  Tbe  son  removed  with  bit 
tber  to  Ettgletid  In  1760,  and  was  placed  on 
the  foundation  of  St.  Pjh  Ts  pphool,  where  he 
irtndDed  aboutd  years.  Hero  Woodfall,  after* 
ward  tbe  prloter  of  the  "PubHo  Advertiser,*' 
and  the  publisher  of  the  Letters  of  Junius," 
was  his  fellow  pupil,  a  circumstance  much  relied 
upon  in  the  effort  to  prove  Sir  Philip  the  author 
Of  thoee  leUenk  In  1756  he  waa  appc^ted  to 
a  place  In  the  office  of  hie  flifber*a  ptttron,  Mr. 
Fox,  then  secretary  of  slate,  which  ho  continued 
to  ret^  under  the  secretaryship  of  ilx.  Pitt. 
He  was,  In  faet,  a  enooenfbl  plaewnaa.  hx 
175*^  he  vcont  as  private  pccrotary  to  Gen. 
Bligii  when  that  ofiicer  cominnnded  au  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  coast,  and  was  present 
In  a  battle  near  Cherbourg.  When  the  earl  of 
KIddoqI  went  in  1700  as  ambassador  to  Portn- 

f»l,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  toolc 
rancia  with  him  aa  bis  secretary;  and  on  Lis 
vetttm  to  England  in  178St  FInneia  reoeiTed  an 
appointment  in  the  war  oflSce.  Here  ho  re- 
mained until  March,  1772,  when  be  resigned  in 
MMeqiienee  of  a  qnarrd  with  Lord  ^rrington, 
the  new  minister  at  wnr.  The  remainder  of 
that  year  he  passed  in  travelling  tlirough  1  ku- 
ders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  Juno, 
1778,  soon  after  bis  return,  be  was  appointed 
one  of  the  eoondi  of  Bengal  with  a  salaiy  of 
£10,000.  It  ha3  been  supposed  tliat  ho  owed 
this  Inorative  place  to  the  iudueuce  of  Lord 
Barrington,  now  once  more  bis  friend;  but 
tbe  fact  is  not  clearly  established.  Francis 
went  to  India  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and 
remained  there  till  Deo.  1780,  when  he  re- 
signed on  aooonnt  of  hia  qoarrel  with  War* 
ren  Hastings.  This  qvarref  led  to  a  duel,  in 
which  Frafiri>  v,  ;ls  t-h  ii  through  the  bo<ly.  His 
active  and  somewhat  austere  diniositioa  bad 
hrongbt  him  into  comtant  oppoMtion  to  Haa> 
ting^  and  fnr  a  time  lie  controlled  tho  in^'ority 
in  the  oouucU.  Two  of  tbe  members  having 


died,  Hastings  obtiuned  the  mastery;  and  afUf 
tlieir  dad  Ircoeia  retnrned  to  Enguad  in  dis- 
appointment and  anger.  To  revenge  himself 
upon  Hastings  seems  to  Luve  been  the  ruling 
motive  of  his  later  life.  In  1784  be  became 
member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth  in  the 
isle  of  Wight.  He  was  a  bold,  severe,  and  fr»> 
quent  speaker,  but  ho  never  became  distinguish- 
ed as  an  orator.  His  politics  were  always  ex- 
tramelj  Uberd.  When  the  proseootlM  of  Has- 
tings began  in  1786,  its  leaders  would  have 
committed  Uie  management  to  Francis.  The 
bouse  of  commons,  however,  refused  twice,  hf 
large  minorities,  to  permit  tliia  appointment. 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Windham  laborea  in  rahi  to 
change  this  determination.  At  last  the  com- 
mittee of  managers  united  in  writing  a  note 
toFranolsinvftinghbnto  idd  them  in  their  la* 
bors;  he  r or  rented,  and  passed  manv  years  in 
this  occupation.  When  others  tirecl,  Fnmds 
never  flagged.  '  He  embittered  tbe  existence  of 
his  enemy,  nnd  no  doubt  destroyed  bis  own 
peace  in  the  effort.  Hastings,  however,  finally 
triumphed  and  died  acquitted.  "When  the 
French  revolution  broke  outyf  rancia  waa  its 
flriB  friend.  He  beeane  an  active  nembcv  of 
the  revolutionary  a?-i  ><  i^sl'mn  of  "  Friends  of  the 
People."  He  was  defeated  at  tbe  election  of 
1790,  when  he  stood  for  Tewkesbnry,  but  in 
1802  was  rettirned  by  Lord  Thanet  for  tha 
borongh  of  Appleby,  and  coolinued  to  bit  fgc 
that  iKtrougb  while  he  remained  in  parliament. 
He  sust^ned  Fox  and  Grey  in  their  plana  of  v»> 
form,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  tlM  aim 
trade  with  unfailing  ardor.  His  political  con- 
ustenoj  is  worthy  of  honor.  In  OcL  1806,  on 
the  Ibnnation  of  tbe  Grenville  ministry,  Frande 
was  made  a  knicrht  of  the  bath.  It  is  believed 
that  it  was  aho  designed  to  send  him  to  ludkas 
governor- general,  but  this  ap[>ointinent  never 
took  place.  He  retired  from  parliament  ia 
1807,  and  afterward  wrote  pamphlets  and  polit- 
ical articles  in  the  newspapers.  From  the  ob- 
scaritj  of  old  age  be  was  suddenly  reoaJied  to 
the  attention  of  the  pnblie;  In  1811,  John 
Taylor  published  hia  "Junius  identified  with 
a  Dititingoisbed  Living  Character,''  viz^  Sir 
Philip  Framla.  Tbe  argument  is  ingenious  tbe 
cninciflciicM  remnrknblc  ;  bnt  rortc  of  Francis's 
acknowlcilged  wi  iLiiigsuqual  thelierceclooncncd 
of  Junins.  He  himself,  it  is  said,  always  oenied 
that  he  wrote  the  Aunoos  lettete.  He  waa  lha 
anther  of  abovt  26  fK)Htical  pemphlela.  He  wm 
twice  married,  tbe  second  time  to  a  Miss  Wat- 
kins,  a  cleigymaa'a  daogbter,  when  he  waa  over 
70.  By  hia  flnt  wife  he  kft  n  io»  nnd  tvn 
daughters. 

FKANCIS  or  Assisi.  a  saint  of  tbe  Homoa 
Catholic  chnrch,  and  fonnder  of  the  order  of 
Franciscans,  born  in  Assisi,  in  the  preeent  psjpal 
delegation  of  Pemgia,  in  1 182,  died  near  that  d^, 
Oct.  4,  122r>.  nis  f  iLher,  Pietro  Bemardon*^ 
was  a  wealthy  merchant.  The  son  waa  taa|i)t 
to  spealc  the  Frmdi  tongue,  and  tho  eam  with 
which  he  mastered  it  cau  .  1  the  change  of  his 
bet>tismal  name  of  Giorauui  u>  that  of  Fraooeaoix 
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FRANCIS  OF  ASSI3I 

H«  led  agajr  U£i  ontU  be  wm  captured  in  a  civil 
oonfllet  «  AmM  whh  Perugia,  and  kept  for  a 

jenr  prisoner  in  the  city  of  his  enemies.  Dur- 
ing his  detention  be  furmed  the  desisn  of  re- 
noanclog  tlie  WOrid;  and  fancying  that  he  heard 
one  4$^  while  pnyiog  in  a  churcn  a  roice  from 
tlieaimfiz,  bidding  bim  repair  the  falling  walls 
of  ChriJ^t's  hotiso,  he  pnvo  tiio  proceeds  oi  some 
*  goods  iie  had  sold  to  the  priest  of  the  churt-h, 
oflMng  himself  as  an  aarialaat  This  act  brought 
upon  him  tlio  displeastire  of  hh  father,  who 
threatened  if  ho  persisted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
inheritance.  Hnt  neitberthis  threat,  nortlio  pop- 
ular ridicule  which  laloted  hisaeemiog  insanitr, 
ooQld  tarn  him  flrom  hit  |NiTpow.  Be  formally 
renoonrcd  hisriprhtof  heirship,  emptied  bis  pock- 
ets, and  even  stripped  him&elf  of  bis  clothing, 
putting  on  the  cloak  of  a  laborer.  He  was  then 
(1806)  24  year*  old.  From  this  time  begave  him- 
•elf  esehttlvely  to  vorlct  of  piet j  and  ebaritj. 
lie  bepgod  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the 
church,  and  assisted  the  masons  bv  carrying  the 
stones  with  hte  own  hands.  He  ireqoentea  the 
hoepitals,  wasbiog  the  feet  and  kissing  the  ulcers 
of  the  lepers.  Now  be  was  stripped  of  his 
coar!^e  raiment  hy  rol  ltor-;,  and  now  Jji'  ]  it  it 
off  from  his  own  li^raon  to  clothe  tiio  poor 
trhom  he  met  by  the  way.  His  excessive  lio- 
mility  in  dress  and  demeanor  bcKan  after  a  time 
to  win  sympathy  for  liim.  Prominent  men 
desired  to  imitate  him,  and  to  become  Jiis  com- 

CinioDs.  The  rich  merchant,  Bernard  of  Quia- 
Tal,  in  wboie  lioose  Francis  had  be«i  a  gaeet, 
BoM  all  his  estate,  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  and 
curoo  to  pniy  with  his  friend.  Tohimwassoon 
imned  acamm  of  the  cathedral,  Peter  of  Catana. 
Xbeee  brethren  received  the  drew  of  Francis,  a 
Mone  robe  of  aerge  girded  with  a  eord,  Aug. 
16,  1209,  from  which  day  the  fonndatton  of  the 
TranciscaQ  order  properly  dates.   At  the  be- 

£ inning,  Francis  and  hi:;  companions  occnpieda 
tlie  oottage  Jmt  oataide  the  wall  of  the  oUgr} 
hot  as  their  mmber  Inereaaed  they  remored  to' 
th  '  1  rr  rnises  of  the  Portinncula,  wliich  had 
been  offered  them  by  the  Beuedictineft,  refos- 
log,  however,  to  aooept  this  as  a  gifL  His  own 
habits  were  consistent  with  the  strict  povert? 
eiyoioed  by  his  rule.  He  slept  npon  the  ground, 
«  with  a  blocli  of  wood  or  stone  for  his  pillow, 
ate  his  scanty  food  cold,  with  ashes  strewed 
apon  it,  sewed  Irie  garments  with  packthread  to 
make  them  coarser,  bathed  himself  in  snow  to 
extingnish  the  hrcs  of  sensual  desire,  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  novices,  fasted  long  and  rigid- 
ly, and  shed  tear*  eo  freely  that  he  became 
nearly  blind,  and  oouild  only  aare  Me  fight  bj  a 
dangerous  and  painful  searin<:  r,f  the  face.  Tie 
Moached  wherever  he  could  tind  audience,  yet 
JM  would  never  take  priests'  orders,  and  eon- 
tented  himself  with  the  bumble  piaoe  of  a  dea- 
een.  He  forbade,  too,  the  spirit  of  ooattoversy, 
and  inculcated  peace  as  tin-  ^-i  trit  which  all 
Obristians  should  labor  to  establish.  In  the 
eivil  strifes  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  Ita^lntba 
18th  ccntnnr,  he  brought  hisorderin  asa peace- 
maker. Frttucis  was  a  zealous  missionary,  and 
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made  long  Joornqra  in  behalf  of  the  Oatholla 
fidth.  He  aooght  to  vMt  Moroeeo,  and  waa 

only  prevented  by  a  sickness  which  detained 
him  in  Hpain.  His  cherished  dtjsign  was  to  lay 
down  bis  life  in  the  Holy  Land  in  behalf  of 
Christ's  religion.  His  first  attempt  to  reach 
Syria  proved  ineffectual ;  contrary  winds  hin- 
dered nis  vessel.  But  the  plan  was  not  re- 
linquisbetl,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Acre, 
be  joined  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  at  Daml* 
ettn  in  1219.  Ho  arrived  only  to  witne^  the 
failure  of  the  Christian  army,  but  ho  was  grat- 
ified in  his  desire  for  an  interview  with  the 
tiaracen  chief,  and  was  permitted  to  testify  ift 
presence  of  the  infidels  concerning  Christ  and 
tho  (Christian  faith.  On  the  occiusion  of  the 
formal  approbation  of  his  order  in  1223,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  sacred  college^ 
wbidi  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  hie  im* 
INMiant  pablle  performances.  His  failbig  healtii 
and  growing  blindness  confined  him  more  and 
more  to  that  favorite  seclusion  of  iho  hill  of 
Alverno,  on  which  a  nobleman  bad  built  a 
church  and  convent  for  the  Franciscan  brethren. 
In  this  solitnde  he  gave  himself  more  ardently 
to  prayer  and  religious  e\Liri>, ,  I!:,  eathn- 
aiasm  became  rapture.  His  visions  wero  mol- 
UpHed.  The  Saviour  and  the  »a\vu  :«eemed  to 
nppenr,  nnd  the  legend  tells  of  the  Mtiymat/x, 
tho  print  of  nails  in  tho  hands  and  feet,  and  of 
a  wound  in  the  .side,  corresiKinding  to  similar 
marks  on  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which 
Fhuiels  brought  away  with  him  fh>ra  one  of 
these  interviews.  It  was  even  affirmed  that 
blood  continued  to  tlow  from  his  wounds;  and 
portions  of  this  blood  were  long  after  exhibited 
for  the  reverence  of  the  Wtbfol.  He  was  can* 
oniced  Joly  16, 1289.— The  literaryremnnjofSt; 
Francis  are  neither  miTnerous  nor  especially  re- 
markable. They  consist  of  letters,  monastic  con- 
f&rmen,  parables,  and  poems  in  the  Italian 
toogae.  The  beet  edition  ia  that  of  1641  (ibiio^ 
Pam).  The  llfb  of  the  Mdnt  has  been  many 
times  written  l>'y  lirrtlrrr-n  of  tho  v:iri'  'us  branch- 
es into  which  his  order  has  been  suWivided;  by 
Thomas  deOefamo,  his  disciple;  by  St.  Bonaven- 
tura;  by  Helyot;  by  Chalippe  (4to.,  1728,  and 
2  vols.  12mo.,  1736);  by  Cbavin  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1841);  by  Buh  ringer  in  his  series  ofbiographiee; 
and  by  Fretlerio  Morin  (16mo.,  Paris,  1868). 

FRANCIS  OF  Favi^  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Minirn=,  n  r-ciint  nf  t!ic  Bnmin  Cntbolie 
church,  born  ui  I'uula,  CaiaLiiu,  iii  1-iiG,  died 
in  Plossis-Ies-Tours,  April  2,  1507.  He  was  de- 
voted by  hisparenta  to  St,  Fraoois  of  Assisi,  to 
whoae  toterceeelon  they  aacrlbed  Ms  birth,  after 
their  marriage  had  boi^n  for  a  long  time  rhiltl- 
less.  When  12  years  olil  iio  was  brought  luLo 
an  unreformed  convent  of  Franciscans*  in  Gala- 
briai  where  be  euipamwl  all  the  monka  in  the 
irtriet  obaervnioe  of  the  nie.  Two  yearslater, 
in  1428,  he  returned  to  Pnula,  resigned  his  right 
of  inheritance,  and  retired  to  a  grotto  to  kod  the 
VSe  of  a  hermit.  He  waa  iMidly  20  years  old 
when  be  found  many  followere,  who  built  them^ 
selves  oeUs  near  bis  grotto.  He  received  fton 
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the  nrohblshop  of  Omcnza  the  permission  to 
build  a  church  and  coiivout,  which  wero  coni- 

{>leted  io  1436.  From  this  year  dates  the  estab> 
ishmeol  of  the  order  of  the  Hintnu,  vbtch 
adoptedChonainoofhennftt  of  St  Frauds.  To 
the  usual  8  Kionastic  vows  Tpovcrty,  chastity, 
obedieooe)  St.  Fraocis  added  as  a  fonrtb,  per- 
petual abidoeaoe,  not  only  from  mmt,  halt  abo 
from  of^gs  and  milk,  except  in  cas«s  of  sickness. 
He  hiiudolf  was  still  more  ascetic  He  slept  on 
Ibe  bare  ground,  took  no  food  before  sunset, 
often  contented  himself  with  bread  and  water, 
and  sometimes  ate  only  every  other  day.  The 
fame  of  miracles  reported  of  1dm  induced  Po[>o 
Fwl  IL  in  liQ9  to  send  to  lum  bis  cliamberlaia 
in  order  to  investigate  tho  fiMla.  Tlia  report 
made  to  the  poi>e  was  very  favorable  to  t^e 
aaiat  and  his  new  order.  Pope Sixtns  FV.  con- 
flnnad  tUs  order,  appointed  the  founder  su- 
perior-general, and  i)tirmitted  him  to  establish 
as  many  convents  as  lie  coidd.  Kinp:  Louis  XI. 
of  Fnmco  called  him  to  his  court,  in  order  to 
oora  him  of  a  dangerous  sickness  bat  Fna^ 
waited  until,  in  14t2,  the  pope  ordered  Mm  to 
ffo.  TTc  met  the  ^^iclc  king  in  Tours,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  leave  the  issue  of  his  sioknc^ss  to 
the  will  of  QcAf  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
dentil.  The  successor  nf  ].(mU,  Charles  VIII., 
rotaiiitid  tho  saiut  in  France,  and  consulted 
him  in  oases  of  conscience  as  well  as  in  state 
aflUra,  and  bnilt  for  him  3  oonventa,  two  in 
Franoe  and  one  In  Rome.  Fhuob  was  eanon- 
laad^Leo  X.  in  WW. 

FRANCIS  DB  Halbs,  a  saint  and  biahop  of 
the  K(  iman  Cathollo  cbnreh,  bom  at  the  cdhatean 
(1c  r-^  ili  near  Annccy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1667, 
died  in  Lyons,  Diic.  2d,  1G22.  Both  his  parenla 
were  noble  by  birth.  Francis,  their  eldest  son, 
waa  aent  aoooeaaively  to  the  college  of  Anneoy, 
to  the  Jeenfte*  aehool  in  Paris,  and  to  Padoa, 
where  he  studied  law.  At  tiie  age  of  20  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawa.  His 
inclination,  nevertheless,  was  toward  the  eode> 
aastical  life.  lie  refund  repeatedly  the  offered 
dignity  of  senator,  and  fmally  obtained  his 
&ther  8  permission  to  accept  the  place  of  pro- 
vost in  Uie  cathedral  at  Qeneva.  His  ordina- 
tion as  deacon  soon  followed,  and  in  1691,  at 
the  age  of  24,  he  began  his  work  a  preacher. 
His  auooeas  waa  immediate  and  wonderfuL  His 
eameit  manner,  and  the  qrfrltnal  elevation  and 
beauty  of  his  thought,  gave  him  a  powerful 
hold  on  his  audiences.  He  went  on  foot 
throagfa  the  neighboring  Tfllage^  Tistted  the 
prisons,  and  became  everywhere  known  a^ 
the  fKend  of  the  sick  and  tlio  poor.  Ac- 
companied by  his  cousin,  Ix>ni8  do  Sales,  he 
went  on  a  misuon  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
proflnee  of  ChaUida.  An  aorta  of  difflenltiea 
were  thrown  in  his  way.  There  wore  con a- 
cies  agaiast  hiii  life,  and  slanders  against,  his 
character.  At  first  the  oonvecta  were  few. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  morc<l,  and  a  partial 
reform  in  their  manners  was  accomplished  ;  but 
nearly  4-  years  passed  l)y  without  any  consider- 
able impreauon  opon  the  heresy.  At  ]aat|  how* 


ever,  onnvcrJions  TnnltiprKHl ;  new  mi<«ionaries 
came  to  his  aid,  aad  in  1«>9^  the  CsoLulic  re- 
ligion was  pnbliely  restored  and  the  reformed 
faith  waa  eopprmmd  thfonghoat  th«  ptwrinaa. 
Repeated  eonlbrMieea  wen  held  wrai  diilfe- 
guished  Protestant  leaders,  and  tho  brilliant 
success  of  Francis  in  the  argument  with  La 
Faye  led  the  pope  to  sdect  mm  to  d«i  witii 
Theodore  Beza;  bnt  in  this  ca.se  he  was  not  able 
to  report  a  conversion.  In  1599  ho  was  cho&ca 
coadjutor  to  the  bisliop  of  Geneva,  whose  death 
in  1602  left  to  Francis  the  full  chai^  of  the 
diocese.  His  episcopal  life  was  chanu^erind 
hy  tho  Ranic  zeal,  vigor,  and  devotion  which 
hod  marked  his  missionary  career.  He  went 
fint  to  Paris,  where  he  preached  belbre  Ttrntj 
TV.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Lonvrc,  and  liberil 
oifer^  of  money  and  place  were  made  tu  retwa 
him  in  France.  Bnt  be  preferred  to  return,  aad 
after  as^iistfng  the  cardinal  de  Bundle  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Carmelite  order  and  the 
congregation  of  the  Orati>ry,  he  went  back  to 
Switseriond.  He  Mtahliahed  new  and  strietar 
ndea,  not  ool j  for  tiie  dergj  and  laity  of  Ui 
diocese,  but  for  liis  nvm  j>  r=or.r.:  oondact^  He 
renounced  all  luxuries,  multiplied  faata^  dis- 
couraged lawsoiti,  and  lalbraed  the  lax 
cipline  of  tho  nionasteries.  His  fairte  w  s 
preacher  led  varioufi  cities  to  solicit  Lis  aid  in 
the  services  of  the  Lenten  season.  He  was 
more  than  once  cboaeo,  ftom  his  moderate  aad 
peaoefU  temjier,  to  rawmeHe  disputes  luileiia 
different  parties  and  orders  in  the  church.  A 
stUl  wider  renown  was  given  to  his  name  by 
the  pnUication  (in  1608)  of  the  **lBtrodac- 
tlon  to  a  Devout  Life."  T!i'^  ynirpo^jc  or"  t*  i= 
book,  originally  composed  ot  let  tern  to  a  iauv, 
was  to  show  that  the  secnlor  state  is  not 
faioompatible  with  a  truly  religioas  life.  Some 
ridiculed  it,  others  denounced  it^  as  allowing 
profane  pleasures  in  '.In-  sacred  state,  Oo 
one  ocoanoii  it  was  torn  by  a  preacher,  and 
bnmed  before  the  ognaa  of  Hm  congrefolte. 
Bnt  generally  the  book  and  its  doctrines  were 
approved,  and  even  the  Protestant  Jaiuea  of 
England,  who  had  rooaifed  a  iewaDid  oopy  as 
a  present  from  the  queen  of  France,  graokmly 
commended  it  to  the  clergy  of  b  is  realm,  it  was 
translated  into  many  tonji^ue?*,  and  in  leas  than  50 
jears  40  editions  of  it  were  pablisbed.  fcmads 
waa  flur  ftom  tnadervnlolngnoBartivlHlllaliHift 
Tie  not  only  established  convents  of  ^'^^^  ttt- 
ders,  but  be  founded  a  new  order  of  nnns  (161  OX 
eaUed  the  order  of  the  Yi^tatioo,  and  induced 
the  wealthy  and  accomplished  Madame  de  Chua- 
tid  to  come  from  France  and  preside  over  ic 
In  1616  he  published  his  work  on  the  *'Lov« 
of  God,"  a  fit  aeonel  to  the  former  Intradaa- 
Hon.*  The  appointment  of  a  younger  Uetlwr 
as  assistant  bishoj)  enabled  him  to  give  himself 
more  foUy  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  lien^tici. 
Tlie  ftmous  Calvintatlo  loader  Lwdigniurw  be- 
came one  of  his  converts.  In  1619  ho  visit*^ 
Paris  as  one  of  the  embassy  sent  tu  sHrure  the 
hand  of  the  prinoess  Christina  for  Uie  your^ 
prince  of  Fiediaont.  Hia  pnachhig  in  tbk  viat 
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wired  the  impression  wWch  it  had  mofl^  in  tho 
previoas  reign.  On  his  return  to  own  dio- 
cese he  applied  himself  more  resolutely  than 
ever  totiieiiiijiistntkmof  idn^tlMiapiii^^ 
0f  tnndjdi,  and  «««»!■<■  of  penond  dieel* 
pline.  In  1622  ho  flccompanir?1  T.otii^  Xllf.  of 
France  from  Avignon  to  Lyons,  where,  on 
Christmas  day,  after  preaching,  he  was  attacked 
with  apopleij,  and  cUed  on  the  third  day  after. 
The  voncf  of  St  Francis  hare  been  often 
flMUi«(I.  The  bc3t  c(!i;i ]s  that  of  1885,  16 
VOb.  8to.,  Paris.  A  oomiiiete  etlition,  to  com- 
prise 16  vols.,  is  in  progreN  9vdk  htving  been 
pnblishnd  up  to  1658. 

FRANCISCANS  (Minonta,  Frafret  Mino- 
Wi),  a  religions  or<l>  r  in  tlio  Kornnn  Cutl.oli 
dmrch,  foaoded  bv  St.  Francis  of  A^sisi  in  12Ud 
at  the  small  dnirali  called  Portlanenla  near  A«> 
sisi.  When  the  number  cf  his  disciples  had  iti' 
creased  to  10,  he  gave  ^em,  in  1210,  a  rule,  in 
which  strict  poverty  and  a  union  of  the  active 
and  oonlempiadTe  life  are  the  principal  poiatiu 
The  order  was  orally  eofiflrmed  by  Innooent  III. 
in  1210,  fin<l  again  in  1215,  and  spread  witlisuch 
extraordinary  rapidity  tliat 5,004)  brethren  were 
assembled  at  tbe  general  chapter  in  1219.  In 
18S8  Uomorias  III.  oonfirroea  the  order,  by  a 
bidl,  at  the  ilrrt  among  the  meniHeant  orders, 
pnv,  till  m  the  right  of  collocting  alms,  con- 
firmed to  the  church  of  Portiunctda  the  cele- 
brated indulgence  which  was  afterward  extend- 
ed to  all  the  churches  of  tlio  Franciscans,  and 
granted  them  (several  other  privileges.  The 
TOW  of  poverty  made  the  Franciscans  the  favor- 
ites of  all  clasaea  of  the  people,  and  thus  secured 
lhaaa  moare  norleea  than  any  of  the  other  or- 
ders. Forty-two "ypfir^  nftrr  the  death  of  the 
founder  the  nuiuUtr  u{  Frajiciscans  was  esti- 
mated at  abont  200.000,  with  8,000  convents 
te  98  {voviooes.  At  the  head  of  the  eon- 
Taut  ftfDardian  was  plaeed;  the  guardiaiw  of 
a  province  cho^^;  a  provinciaJ,  who  was  aisisted 
by  dtfinit&rei;  the  general  assembly  of  all  the 
provincials  (general  chapter)  deoted  a  general, 
and  likawisa  deflaitotea^  The  aLmpUoitjr  of  the 
ralo  loft  room  tot  IIm  greatest  Tane^  opin- 
ions. This  "-hovvijil  Irfjlf  (luring  the  lifetime  of 
the  founder,  one  party  w  ishing  to  have  tlie  vow 
of  povarty  mitigated,  the  other  strenuously  op- 
ponng  any  such  change.  From  1219,  when  Elias 
of  OortmiA,  the  first  leader  of  the  milder  party, 
was  made  by  St.  Francis  himself  vicai  ;:i  iu  r:i]  nf 
the  order,  until  1617,  when  Leo  2L  divided  them 
into  two  separate  organizations,  tba  itvMii  wntt 
ceased.  At  tlK*  election  of  almost  every  new 
general  we  liiid  the  two  parties  in  competition^ 
and  oven  the  popes  sometimes  siding  with  the 
one,  sometimee  with  the  other.  The  milder 
party,  when  fn  a  minority,  generally  mbmitted ; 
but  the  rigorons  party,  wlien  prevented  from 
QphoUUng  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Frands,  pre- 
Harred  to  form  separate  branches.  In  several 
4HMa  thej  even  darad  to  oppose  the  pope 
wtien  he  daeldad  ngainat^eni,  and  to  appeal 
firom  liim  to  a  geno-al  cnnncil.  ♦■arly  ag 

1286,  wl)ea  Elias  of  Cortona,  a^ter  having  beea 


once  cipelled  from  the  order,  was  reflected 
general,  Cwsarius  of  Spire  left  the  order, 
followed  by  72  others,  called  after  him  the 
Oasorinea  or  OMariaon^  who^  however)  waro 
reoonefiled  with  their  brethren  when  hi  ISM 
Bon  iv<  titnr  1  its  general  restored  a  stricter  ob- 
servance ot  the  rule.  The  lax  government  of 
the  general  Matteo  di  Aqnas  Spartas  cansed 
hi  |SM  the  IboDdation  of  tlie  Minorite  Ceka- 
tines;  who  however,  after  the  death  of  thrfr 
prot«  ctnr  C^I.  rtine  V  ,  were,  in  1807,  con- 
demned by  the  inquisition  as  heretics  and  sap- 
pressed.  Some  of  tliem  who  fled  to  FVanoo  aa* 
tablishod  in  1308  the  Minorites  of  Karbonno  and 
the  Spiritnals,  who  were  likewise  condemned  in 
1318  as  infected  with  the  heresy  of  Peter  John 
Oliva.  Another  offihoot  of  Celestines,  the  lii- 
Dorita  Clarenlnea,  Ibonded  in  1802  by  Angelo  dl 
Oordorn.  ^vis  ttilerated,  and  existed  until  TiOfi. 
when  tliey  united  with  the  Observants.  Much 
more  successful  than  these  secessions  was  the 
attempt  of  Paoletto  di  Foligno  in  1868  to  restora 
fhe  atri^  obMrvanoa  of  the  rale.  Hislbnoweia 
were  called  Observant?,  and  tliose  w  ho  adhered 
to  the  milder  role  Gunventuali.  Henceforth 
these  two  names  distinguish  the  two  great  |MV> 
ties.  By  the  15th  century  the  number  of  new 
congregations  had  thrown  the  order  into  great 
confusion.  Leo  X.  made  an  attempt  in  1517  to 
reunite  them,  but  succeeded  only  with  the 
various  congregations  of  Observants,  on  whom 
ho  therefore  conferre<l  the  riglit  of  electing  the 
general  (minUUr  gen^ralu),  while  the  Conven- 
tn;,;^,  ((iiilj  only  elect  a  nmgiMter-genenil  (wia- 
gisUr  gcneralit)^  whose  election  had  to  be  coa- 
firmed  by  the  general.  IVomtbatttmelhaqaar- 
rels  between  tl>e  Observants  and  Conventuala 
were  less  violent  The  Conventuals  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  regain  the  ascendency,  but  in 
1681  Urban  VIII.  commanded  them  to  abandon 
tiialr  alafana  for  ever.  Kotwithstandlng  dM 
desire  of  the  pope  that  no  further  separations 
should  occur,  several  coneregutions  arose,  most- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  still  surpassing  the  strict 
ofaaarranee  of  the  Obaerrantak  These  oomniu* 
iiitiea  were  styled  Minoritea  of  the  stricter  ob- 
servance, and  though  forming  separate  prov- 
inces fnmi  the  main  body  of  the  regular  Ob- 
servantly ware  always  under  the  same  general. 
They  were  called  Alcantarines  in  Spain  from 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Riformati  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  Kccollects  in  France,  England, 
IreUnd,  lieigiiun,  and  HoUand.  The  Capo- 
cbins,  originally  ft  congregation  of  reformed 
Franciscans,  became  afwrwnrd  an  indejiendent 
order.  (See  Capuchins.)  The  number  of  the 
Franciscans  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  i)olit- 
ioal  revointiona  skice  178k  In  the  18th  cen- 
tnrr  tbo  Frandsoansi,  inelading  the  Capnchins, 
still  counted  nearly  200,000  members  with 
about  26,000  conveut.s  ;  in  1843,  the  number 
of  the  Observants,  the  most  numerous  branch, 
waa  catinwtad  at  Bl>out  80,000.  ginoa  1848 
their  nmnberhaa  again  began  to  teereaae.  Tbej 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Etjrop!\  In  Asia 
they  have  a  province  in  PakeUo^  whose  mem- 
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bon  ar«  tho  giiordiona  of  the  holj  sepulchre  and 
other  Cbri^tioD  aanctaariea,  and  are  celebrated 
fur  their  hospitality  to  pilgriow  and  trav^n* 
In  China  they  huve  charge  of  two  apoatadio 
vicflriL^tH,  Tlio  Franoiscans  wrvc  tho  earliest 
mis-sionaries  to  Americai  having  cuioe  over  with 
Columbus  oQ  his  seoond  Tuyage  in  14M.  Their 
firat  formal  e9toblif>huicnt  in  tbo  new  world  was 
io  1603,  when  12  friurd,  with  a  prelate}  named 
Antonio  de  K^pinal,  accompaniud  Ovando  to 
San  Dominga  They  went  to  Florida  with 
Paupbflo  deKirraeiin  1638,  <ne  of  their  num- 
ber, ,h'.:in  Juarez,  bearing  tbo  rank  of  bislmp; 
but  ui  ihi&  baud  uf  uiii»sioQarics  know  litUe. 
They  seem  to  have  effected  no  eatablishnieat, 
md  all  periabed  nuMrably.  An  Italian  Fran- 
eiaean,  Mark  of  Kice,  peuettalcd  into  Kew  Mex- 
ico and  Cailf ornia  in  1639,  and  gave  the  immo 
tiaa  Francisco  to  the  country  which  he  visited. 
The  eio^'gerated  reports  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  led  advenUirera  to  those  regions,  and 
with  them  otme  a  namber  of  Franciscans,  some 
ofwhuji  iLinained  beuinil  uf'  the  return  of 
tho  expeditionists  and  wtiru  uuirtyred.  Father 
Andrei  de  Olmoe  founded  a  suooeasful  mission 
in  Texas  in  1544.  Sub:*equently  priests  of  this 
order  cjitabliiihed  themselves  ])ermaoently  in 
1  1' I  ida,  California,  Mexico,  and  other  i)arts  of 
the  bouth  and  We«tt,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  plant  Obristianity  in  Canada,  and  in  wlut  are 
now  tho  noilhem  and  nortli-oa.st»:»rn  stutes  of 
the  Luiou.  Their  labor;}  in  Canada  date  frum 
1616,  when  4  ReooUecta  (3  priests  and  one  lav 
brother),  oame  over  from  France  and  took 
charge  of  th«  Huron,  Algonquin,  and  Montag- 
nais  miaeioua,  which  they  and  their  brethren 
conducted  alone,  until  thie  Jesuits  etuue  to  aid 
them  in  1625.  The  Recollects  figured  hugdy 
in  the  missionary  history  of  Can^  for  many 
years.  The  celebrated  explorer  Hennepin  was 
a  Frandacan  missionary.  The  foundations  of 
the  onler  in  California,  notwithstanding  the 
mmben  who  were  pnt  to  death  byibe  Iiraians, 
still  remain,  and  have  recently  been  reCnforoed 
by  accessions  from  Europe.  They  are  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Their  present  houses  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
oapi  tiMee  in  California,  have  been  ibooded  very 
recently,  chiefly  by  Italians  nnd  (lermans.  Tliey 
have  acouvcnt  and  college  at  Alleghany,  Cat- 
taraognsoo.,  Y.,  which  now  (1H59)  numbers 
19  metDbensand  ia  intended  as  the  nnoleaa  of  a 
larweataUiniBeat;  md  then  are  homes  of  the 
order  at  Tcutopolis,  III.  (3  members  in  185B),  and 
Ciucinuati  (4  members).  All  these  are  Olit^orv- 
ants.  The  Conventuals  have  convents  in  Italv, 
Anstria,  Bavaria,  Switaarknd,  Malta,  Poland, 
Toricey,  and  linee  1866  In  fbe  United  States. 
We  find  Franciscans  soon  after  the  death  of  St 
Francis  as  professors  of  theology  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  which  in  1244  wasoaaUBtnded  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  to  admit  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans to  academical  dignities.  In  union  with 
tho  Dominicatia  they  strove  for  several  contu- 
riee  to  extend  in  the  tbacAogioal  schools  the 
iiiflMnon  of  tiMnoiHiitio  ovdm  nt  thtt  espMuo 
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of  the  secniar  deri^.  With  the  BominicaiM 
they  maintained  various  philosophical  and  theo* 
logical  c<Mitruveraiea,  which  are  partlj  sttll  hepi 
np  as  an  aneieot  inheritance  of  both  0i6«rei,  toe 

Frauciscaos  being  realists,  anti-Augnstinlans  anl 
defenders  of  the  immaculate  C(»DceptioD,  whilo 
the  Domiaiaaaa  are  nominaHsli  wd  Aogoiitia* 
ians,  and  were  formerly  opponents  of  tl>e  ito* 
macohite  oonceptioo.  Arooag  the  celebrated 
men  produced  by  tho  order  are  Antiiony  of 
Padua,  Booaveotara,  Alexander  of  lialea,  LHina 
Bcotus,  Rofier  Baeon,  Nioolaos  de  Myro,  Occam, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  t!io  popes  NicVi  b."  IV., 
Alexander  V..  Sizti»  IV.,  hixias  V.,  and  Ciem- 
entXlV.  In  tne  first  period  oftheir  history  they 
bad  a  ooModerabU  nnmber  of  ngrstical  writ«s 
and  eenpoeers  of  hyniaa,  aa  Tbonna  de  OdoMv 
tho  author  of  IHe$  /ro,  and  Glacojx)ne  da  Todi, 
Uie  author  of  the  Stabat  Mattr. — bt.  Francis 
also  established  an  order  of  nuns,  who  are  gea- 
erally  called,  from  its  firat  abbess  Clara  of  Aa* 
sisi,  Poor  Clares  or  ClarUses.  Another  branch 
were  the  Tcrtiarians  or  ]  <  isitents  of  the  third 
orderof  Bt  Francis,  who  remained  in  tho  world, 
but  followed  a  rule  and  dtscipiino  simihir  to 
those  of  tho  first  and  second  orders.  They  re- 
ceived their  rule  from  St.  Francis  in  1221 .  This 
order  includes  a  great  many  kings  and  queens 
(as  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Lonis  XIV.)  and  popes  among  its  mem- 
ber.^,  Pius  IX.  being  one.  Tho  Tortinrinns  af- 
terword began  to  live  ia  community  and  take 
vows,  but  this  practice  was  in  time  abandoned. 
New  coamaDitks  of  Tertinriaos  wbeeqaeotlj 
sprang  up,  dovoted  to  teodnng;  and  beeane  i»> 
dependent  of  the  parent  order.  They  have 
honses  in  Peniuylvania,  ludioua,  Michigan,  Wia- 
OQOsin,  and  BrooUjn,  N.  Y.  Among  the  com- 
munities  of  womM,  the  Eliiabethinee,  founded 
in  1396  by  Angelina  di  Oorboro,  are  the  most 
important.  In  France  they  were  also  called 
daughters  of  charity.  .  In  1843  they  hod  about 
1,000  membem  IntheUnited  States  there  are 
esLabli.shments  of  sisters  of  the  third  order  of  St. 
Frnncisin  the  dioceses  (>fVinoenne8,Milw.aukee, 
Cincinnati,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Tiie  habit  of 
the  Observants  consists  of  a  cowl  with  a  pointed 
eapoobe,  a  cord  as  a  girdle^  and  sandak  Its 
color  diffi  r-^  ill  ditTeront  loc.iliticH.  In  England 
and  Ireland  it  i3  gray,  whence  the  name  "gray 
friars."  Some  congregations  let  the  beard 
grow.  The  Conventuals  genaraUj  wear  n  blnek 
eowl  and  eapoobe.  Tnef  also  wew  sboes^ 
aiiil  jiri-  always  without  beards. — The  principal 
work  on  the  Franciscans  is  the  Annaks  IVatrum 
Minorum  (2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  Rome,  1781),  by  the 
Irish  Frandacan  Lucas  Wadding  (died  in  Ifi&n. 
The  author  himself  carried  the  history  of  hw 
order  to  the  year  1640;  DeLuca  continued  it  to 
1663  (voU  xviiL,  Rome,  1740),  His  work  was 
tlien  inlsimipted,  until  a  few  yean  s«o  it  win 
taken  up  again  by  order  of  tho  general,  and  ft 
new  volumes  were  published  at  Kome. 

FRAN'CKE,  AcocsT  IIkkmann,  a  German 
preacher,  and  foonder  of  the  orphan  house  at 
BMOb,  bom  in  Lftbeok,  Itedi  h,  dkd 
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Jane  8, 1727.  Ho  studied  at  the  nnivenittes  of 
£rfurt,  Kit!,  Gutlia,  and  Leipsic,  aod  founded 
ia  Leipeic  a  sclioul  for  tho  interpretation  of  the 
Boriptarea,  'wliicli  attracted  a  great  number  of 
■tadents.  Aconaed  of  pietism,  he  was  obliged 
to  TCDOnnee  this  eaiplojinent  in  1601,  and 
paned  to  HaOe,  whwe  he  taagbt  the  Greek  and 
OEkntol  languages  in  the  univcr-ity.  Hero  he 
ftannded  a  charitable  iiwtikition  for  the  edaca- 
Uon  of  poor  chOdren  and  orphana,  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Ocr- 
xn&Dv.  A  chemist,  whom  he  had  visiUHl  on  hia 
dea»-lM(l,  beqaeatbed  to  hhn  the  recipe  for 
MBBOandioir  certain  medicines  which  after- 
wnra  yielded  an  annaal  income  of  more  than 
$20,000,  niid  made  the  inftitution  independent. 
It  combined  an  orphan  aajrlum,  a  p»di^ogium, 
m Latin  lohool,  a  Oarmaa  adiool,  uoA  aprinting 
prera  for  isHuinf?  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible. 

f&ANCOLlN,  a  galliaaceooa  bird  of  the 
gtOMO  iudSff  anb-familr  perdieina  or  (tart- 
ridges,  and  genus  francolinua  (Steph.).  There 
are  about  80  species  found  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa  ; 
aome  prefer  open  pUina  where  thej  roort  in 
treea,  and  otheri  woodjplaoee;  when  alarmed, 
they  conceal  thenist'lves  in  tho  bruslnvood,  or 
run  with  oooaiderublo  speed,  taking  wiug  only 
whan  hard  prewed ;  their  food  consists  of  bulb* 
ous  roots,  prains  and  insects,  and  they  feed  in 
early  morning  and  at  evening.  Tho  bill  is 
longer  than  in  the  common  partridge ;  the 
wion  are  moderate  and  ronnmd,  the  Sd,  4th, 
and  oth  qnills  the  longest ;  tiie  tirn  are  atrotig 
and  sjKirred  ;  tho  feet  4-tocd.  The  francolin 
of  Europe  (/'.  vulgaris,  8teph.),  in  the  male,  haa 
the  plnmage  of  a  general  yeUowUi  hrown  eolor, 
Oacb  feather  with  a  dork  centre;  tho  car  cov- 
erts white ;  circle  round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and 
sides  of  head,  and  the  throat,  deep  black,  be- 
low whioh  ia  a  broad  cheetout  collar  eztendinf 
around  the  neck;  the  rump  and  tail  white 
barred  with  black,  tho  outer  feather  of  the  lat- 
ter entirely  black ;  breast  and  lower  parte  black ; 
rfdaa  blotdMd  with  hladc  and  whita;  under 
tall  coverts  chestnut;  bill  black.  The  femnlo  is 
without  the  black  markings  and  chestnut  collar, 
and  her  bill  is  brown.  This  is  the  only  species 
indigenons  in  Europe,  where  it  ia  found  in  the 
southern  parts ;  it  also  occurs  in  northern  Africa 
and  the  greater  part  of  Asia.   Tlie  flesh  is  dcli- 

nand  much  esteemed  in  India.  Acoording  to 
I,  thta  genna  Mami  to  form  a  eoimecting 
link  between  tho  briUtant  pheasanta  and  trago- 
pana  of  the  East  and  the  sober-colored  nartridgea 
of  EuropK) ;  to  the  splendid  colors  of  tne  former 
it  unites  the  form  and  habits  of  the  latter. 

FKANCONI,  Antoixe,  an  equestrian  arti.st, 
born  in  Venice  in  1738,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  6, 
lSd6.  At  fintamoontebankand  perambulating 
phy.sician,  he  afterward  gare  boll  fights  at  Lyons 
and  Bordeaux,  and  a.Msociated  himself  in  1788 
with  Mr.  Astley,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
circus  in  Paris.  He  became  subsequently  cele- 
brated as  the  founder  of  tlio  cirque  ohjmpique 
hi  Paria,  which  was  opened  iu  I>ec.  ItiU7.  Aa 


he  had  become  blind,  tho  establishment  was 
ooodoeted  by  his  sons  Laurent  and  liinstta. 

In  1883  they  all  withdrew  from  the  arena  ex- 
cepting their  adopted  brother  Adolphe.  The 
elder  Franconi  recovered  hia  sight  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  At  his  reqasst  his  fboanl  waa 
attended  by  his  favorite  horse. 

FRAN'COKIA  (Cer.  Franlcn,  or  FranTem' 
LaruL,  land  of  the  Franks),  an  old  duchy  and 
afterward  a  oirde  of  the  Qaraan  enpira.  In 
the  5th  centnry  it  formed  the  central  part  of 
Thuringia,  and  on  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kingdom  Ml  totlie  Franks,  under  whom  it  bad 
several  names.  That  of  Franoonia  was  given 
about  the  10th  century,  when  It  cotwtituted  the 
E.  part  of  the  Frank ish  territories,  and  waa 
governed  by  dulces  who  for  some  years  were 
indepcndsBt  b  1519  IfaifanlHen  I.  erected  a 
part  of  it  into  a  circle  of  the  empire,  oontainin§ 
the  towns  of  Nuremberg,  Schweinfurt,  Rotlien- 
burg,  Weiasenburg,  and  Windsheim.  Hetween 
1801  and  1819  it  was  partitioned  among  Wor- 
temberp,  IWlen,  Ilesse-Cassel,  Saxony,  and  Ba- 
varia, the  la>t  named  state  receiving  tho  largest 
portion,  and  still  retaining  the  name  in  tlM  g 
eirdes  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  IVanoonku 
— UrrBR  Franoonia  (Ger.  Oher/rnnlen)  nearly 
corresponds  willi  the  former  circle  of  Upper 
Main,  and  lies  in  tiia  K.  B.  part  of  the  kingdooi 
bordering  on  Saxony ;  area,  2.226  st\.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  493,918.  It  is  a  mountain  rej^ion,  oc 
cnpied  in  tlie  N.  E.  by  a  portion  of  the  Fich- 
tclgebirgo,  and  rich  in  gypsum,  marble,  gol^ 
silver,  lead,  aod  Iron.  iEgmidtare  and  eatdo 
rai.sing  aro  carried  on  with  sucocs-i.  Cnjjital, 
Baireuth. — Middlk  Frakcoma  (Ger.  Mittel- 
JPhmien)  comprises  that  portion  of  territocf 
anciently  known  as  tho  circle  of  Rezat,  and  in- 
cludes the  former  inargraviate  of  Ansimch,  the 
free  city  of  Nuremberg,  the  bishoprio  of  Eich' 
stadt,  and  part  of  Bairenth ;  area,  S,798  sq.  ro.  | 
pop.  in  1B65, 638,587.  It  tooehes  Wtlrtamberg 
on  tho  "W.  It  is  intersected  by  branches  of  th< 
Franoonian  J  ura.  and  aamall  portion  of  the  moun' 
tahaotts  district  b  too  rooi^  for  tillage,  bat  4  c# 
the  circle  is  in  a  liijjh  state  of  cultivation,  pro^ 
ducing  the  grai)e,  tobacco,  pasturage,  and  hups 
Than  are  fow  minerals,  but  importimt  mannfao 
tures  are  carried  on  in  most  of  the  towns.  (^ital| 
Nuremberg. — Lowkr  Fbancoxia  (Ger.  Unttr* 
Dranken),  nearly  identical  with  the  former  circle 
of  Lower  MalnfOocnprises  the  old  bislioprica  of 
WftRbwg  and  Folda,  with  several  fflaallertsrrl* 
torics;  area,  3,604  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  589,076. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  tlie  Saxe  duchies,  S.  by 
Wartomberg  and  Baden,  W.  by  Darmstaidt,  and 
N.  TV.  by  Ilease-Oassel.  Its  N.  part  Is  traversed 
by  the  Khongebirge,  and  its  S.  W.  by  tho  Spes- 
sart  mountains.  There  are  several  extensive 
forests,  bat  thaplains  and  river  bottoms  are  well 
eidtirated,  prodncing  grain,  potatoes,  hops,  and 
the  prapc.    Capital,  WQrzbnrg. 

FliANCONIA,  a  post  township  of  Grafton 
CO.,  N.  H.,  76  ro.  N.  of  Concord ;  pop.  in  1850, 
684.  It  is  situated  in  tho  niiilst  of  ihe  magnifi- 
cent aceocry  of  the  While  mouuUiiub,  and  con- 
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taina  the  celebrated  natural  oarkMi^  oaUed  th* 
**old  man  of  the  moantatn;"  ThlsooMiataof  9 

Iminenpe  granite  block?,  altog:other  80  feet  long, 
on  an  overhan^ng  clifif  of  Profile  or  Jackson 
tnonntain,  so  disposed  that.,  as  seen  from  the  road 
1,000  feet  below,  they  closely  reftcn^Wo  ♦Jie  a^it- 
line  of  a  human  face.   Beneath  it  lies  a  small 

Cond  s  mictirnos  called  the  old  man^s  wash- 
owl/*  Betvein  Fkofile  moontaiii  aod  Mt. 
Lafayette  is  Fyaneonia  Koteh,  in  vhleh  Ib  Solto 
lake,  vrliere  the  hninnn  voice  is  several  times 
distioctly  reverberated  from  aide  to  side. 
The  8.  bnmdi  of  the  Anmonooeodc  river  p^ea 
through  the  township,  snpplying  several  exten- 
sive iron  worlkS  with  water  power.  A  rich  veia 
to  worieed  about  8  miles  from  the  furnace,  the 
ore  from  which  yields  between  60  and  68  per 
cent.  Franoonia  is  reputed  to  be  in  winter  the 
coldest  place  in  the  United  Stnt  ^  (ho  temper- 
ttore  flomottmes  falUog  to  49°  F.  below  zero^ 
while  in  Bnnmer  it  naehes  100*  tfiove. 

FRANTCEI*  Zachabtas,  a  German  ITebrow 
theologian  and  archaK»logist,  born  in  Pra^ie  in 
1801,  studied  at  Pesth,  officiated  as  rabbi  in 
TCplitz,  and  subsequently  in  Dresden,  and  in 
1855  became  the  director  of  the  Jewish  theolo- 
gical seminary  of  Ureslau.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  representatives  of  the  moderato 
progreflshrae  in  modem  Jewldi  theology,  and 
Us  critical  writings  are  valuable. 

FRANKFORT,  a  city  of  Franklin  co.,  Kv., 
capital  of  the  county  and  state,  situated  on  the 
N.  E.  (right)  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  63  m. 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,  and  24  ni.  N.  W. 
from  Lexington;  lat.  38°  14'  N..  long.  84°  40' 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,808 ;  in  1855,  about  6,000. 
It  ia  mmt  on  a  high  plain  lying  between  the 
river  and  a  bluff  150  or  200  feet  hipli,  nnd  is 
regularly  laid  out,  with  ncnt-lookiug  houses. 
The  principal  edifices  are  tlio  state  house,  88 
feet  long  hy  54  wide,  built  of  Kentucky  inarMc^ 
and  hnviag  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  the  ^'ate 
penitentiary,  court  house,  and  gaol.  On  oue 
of  the  hiUa  whioh  overlook  the  titj  ia  a  ceme- 
tery, in  which  are  hnrfed  seveml  of  tiie  gov 
crnors  and  other  state  officers,  and  also  the 
remains  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  ia 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  Tiio  city  hae  a 
branch  of  the  hank  of  Kentucky,  \Tith  a  cap- 
ital of  $350,000,  and  in  1850  contained  4 
churches,  an  academy,  and  7  newspaper  offices. 
It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  oonveyed 
through  iron  pipes  frtnn  a  spring  3  m.  distant. 
Both  the  trade  and  the  manufact  n  .  ^  nw  im- 
portant. Tlie  Louisville  and  Lezingtou  railroad 
penes  through  the  city,  and  the  Kentucky  river 
is  navigable  thus  far  by  large  steamboats,  while 
by  means  of  dams  and  locks  it  haa  been  im- 
proved to  that  small  craft  can  aaoend  to  its  head 
pranches.  In  this  part  of  ita  coarse  it  flows 
through  a  limestone  valley.  Its  banks  here  are 
generally  high,  and  its  wiilOi  r,;ij,o^iri'  Frjink- 
fort  is  about  250  feet.  A  chain  bridge  connecta 
the  city  with  the  village  of  South  nrankibirt  CD 
the  8.  W  I  nnk  The  surrounding  countiyi* 
remarkablo  tor  its  piotoreaquo  scenery. 


FBANKFORT-ON-TH&MAIN  (Ger..Fniiiib> 
^krt  mm  Main),  one  ef  the  free  etticB  of  Qm* 

many,  the  seat  of  the  German  diet,  the  birth- 
place of  Goethe,  aod  celebrated  for  its  his- 
torioal  iMociations,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
rnllLV  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  M.iin, 
2o  111.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine, 
near  the  Taunns  mountains;  distance  by  rati 
from  Hents  SI  m.,  from  Heidelbeig6i  m.^  from 
Basel  f94  m.,  and  from  Ifonieh  816  n.  tin 
t.  rritriry  of  Frankfort  comprises,  beside  the  city, 
9  villages;  area,  about  90  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
V4,784,  and  of  the  city  alone  84.287,  inrluave 
of  944  Frankfort  soMicr^.  hnt  c-r elusive  of  4,000 
Austrian,  Pru&sian,  and  Bavarian  trcx^ps.  The 
finest  streetof  the  ancient  city  ii the  Zeil,  united 
in  1866  with  the  NeaeKrtBoi^  and  abo  throos^ 
the  new  Liebfranenstrasse  wtth  one  of  ib«  prai- 
cipal  stjuares,  the  Liebfraoenberg.  The  other 
remarkable  public  squares  are  the  Roasmarkt, 
with  anonttmentln  honor  ef  the  art  (rf'pria^ 
log  inaugurated  In  1857,  the  Ooethe  square, 
with  Schwantbaler'a  statue  of  Goethe,  aod  the 
Rdmerberg.  In  tiie  latter  is  tiie  Rtaier,  or 
council  house,  where  the  German  eroperory 
were  elected  and  entertalood  in  the  Kaisemal, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  portraits  « 
of  the  emperors.  "Die  golden  boll  of  Charka 
lY .  whtoh  T«^1ated  the  eieetion  df  the  eniMf<- 
nrs  1=^  prpFGrvcrl  in  th«  building.  The  Juaen- 
fetr.is  i>  of  tfitukforL  contains  the  hous^^  "m 
^vlil  -h  Borne  and  the  fonnder  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild  and  his  children  were  bom.  The  Neve 
Juden  or  Bornheiraerstrasse  formsaoontiooation 
of  the  Judenstrasse.  Thccountinghouse  of  Rcrth- 
aohild  ia  aitoated  upon  this  street.  Tlte  streets 
which  oommand  most  tnfie  are  FUu> 
gasso  anc!  Schnurgasso ;  during  the  great  an- 
nual fairs  of  Easter  and  MichlMlmas  they  are 
crowded  with  strangers  and  traders.  Fraoklbrt 
l^wscsscs  more  beautifr.l  prorncna<1c^  thnn  per- 
haps any  other  city  in  llie  wi  rid  ;  dcli^-au  ul  vil- 
lages, as  Bockenbeim,  Bomhi  im,  oberrad,  drc. 
are  within  a  abort  distance  of  the  city,  as  well 
aa  several  ftmons  watering  pTsoesi,  soco  as  Hen- 
burg  and  Sodcn  ;  and  'Wiesbaden  is  within  an 
hour's  distance  by  railway.  There  aru  several 
private  and  public  picture  galleries.  The  Stodel 
museum,  po  mlleu  after  its  founder,  who  be- 
qneathea  to  it  $400,000  beside  vaJuablo  art  col- 
lections, contains  a  library  and  a  school  of  art 
Betbmann's  garden  contains  DanoeckerVi  *^  Ari- 
adne'* and  his  colossal  bust  of  Schiller.  In  the 
J  iiblic  library  aru  nlx.nit  70,000  volumes  and 
many  important  MSS.  The  mtiseum  oi  the 
Benkenberg  eociety  of  natonliilii  watabi 
among'  its  princi;  al  collectiong  that  of  Dr. 
Btippel,  the  Alv^>i[iian  traveller.  Bewde  a 
gymnaainm,  thero  nre  about  2^  public  and 
many  private  schools.  The  city  is  divided  into 
90  dms  districts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
thero  are  over  30  charitable  institutions  and 
hospitala.  There  are  8  Catholic.  6  Lothersa, 
ana  S  Refbnned  dnnehea,  and  4  ija^hena  eh*> 
pels.  The  principal  of  them  is  th>-^  cathedral 
tfT  eh\u6ii  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  Gotbio  stnio* 
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tons  the  tower  of  which  is  still  onfinbbed.  Tlie 

most  celebrated  Lutheran  chnrcb  is  that  of  Bt. 
Paul  (formerly  £arfu«aerkircht\  where  the 
German  parliament  was  hold  in  1848  and  1849. 
A  new  qrD«90!gae  for  the  wthodox  Jews  was 
opened  in  ISM,  and  one  for  the  ratknudistie 
Jews  in  1868.  The  theatre  of  Frankfort  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1855,  and  is  among 
the  best  in  Germany.  The  IMW  post  office  on 
the  Zeil  is  a  stately  buildinp,  as  well  antlio  new 
exchan|>:e.  The  principal  business  of  Frankfort 
is  bankinp:.  There  areabont20  first-class  bank- 
ing hoQscs,  foremost  among  which  are  those  of 
Sothschild,  BothmannjGiTUMniM,]|etder,Goii> 
tard,  and  Heyder.  Tlie  number  of  !j  i ;  i 
chiedy  Jewish,  engaged  in  the  stock  and  ex- 
eban^e  business  amounts  to  at  least  200.  The 
roafTnitude  of  this  business  is  duo  i)!irtly  to 
the  great  wealth  of  the  city,  and  partly  to 
its  geographical  sitnation^  which  makes  it 
•  oonvenient  medinm  of  escbaoge  between 
Yiennn  and  Paris,  Trieste  and  Hamboxg;  and 
Vienna  and  !>.  rlin.  A  new  bunk  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $4,500,0U0  was  established  in  1854.  The 
dbiaf  local  mannfactnrcs  are  carpets,  table 
covers,  jewelry,  playing  cards,  oilcloth,  tobac- 
co, sna^,  and  Frankfort  black.  A  chamber  of 
indastry  was  established  in  1855.  The  suburb 
of  Sachsenhaaaen,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Main,  and  utdted  to  Frankfort  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  is  an  important  market  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Leipuo  has  taken  irom  Frankfort 
the  supremacy  whidi  it  onoe  possessed  in  the 
hook  trade,  but  there  are  80  booksellers  in  the 
oity,  aitd  several  important  publishing  and  on- 
graving  establishments.  There  are  about  20 
daily  and  periodica]  publications ;  the  principid 
political  oaily  journals  are  the  Frankfurter 
Journal,  the  PosUeilung,  and  tho  Journal  de 
li-ancfort.  The  government  is  republican,  and 
vested  in  two  hmgomasters,  who  are  amraaUj 
elected  by  the  senate,  a  senate,  a  legislative  ns- 
aembly,  and  a  permanent  committee  of  citizens. 
Tb»  bargomastera  prende  over  the  Hcnate.  Ac- 
cording to  tho  now  law  of  1850,  tliat  body  is 
compojied  of  21  members  elected  for  life,  4  of 
whom  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  accomplish- 
ed lawjersCfi^fM^iUnl  and  4  from  those  of  me- 
obaalak  lie  tegbleftire  assembly,  whieh  liaa 
88  members  in  all,  U  r  iinjji i-cd  uf  5?  members 
^ndndiug  4  Jews)  chosen  from  the  citizens,  20 
members  from  the  permanent  committee  of  cit- 
izens, and  11  deputies  from  the  rural  districts. 
The  revenue  of  1858  was  estimated  ut  $900,000, 
the  e.Tcpenditures  at  $850,000,  and  the  public 
debt  at  $3,850,000,  beside  a  debt  of  $280,000 
contracted  for  the  eonsibnetion  of  railways. 
Frai  l-  fort  and  tho  free  cities  of  ITamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  and  Bremen  occupy  the  17tb  place  in  tho 
Germaido  eonlbderation,  and  have  one  vote  in 
the  sm.nllcr  council  of  17.  Frankfort  hrss  a 
separate  vote  in  the  general  assembly  {Pienum), 
and  furniahea  a  contmgent  of  1,044  men  to  the 
federid  ma,  Tho  German  diet  baa  been  held 
since  1851  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Thum  and 
Ta9d%  wUflh  in  184Saiid  1849  wwaliotiM  ae«l 


of  the  cabinet  of  the  vicar  of  Germany^Fiiiik« 
fort  is  mentioned  in  794,  under  the  name  of 
Palatium  Franemenfwrd,  as  ^e  place  selected 
by  Charlemagne  for  the  scat  of  an  imperial  cun- 
ventioo  and  religions  coondL  The  election  and 
ooronation  of  the  German  emperors  there  enb* 
sequently  gave  great  importance  to  tho  city. 
Under  Kapoleon  Lit  became  the  capital,  first  of 
a  principality,  and  then  of  agrand  dnoby^  with 
an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.  m,,  and  a  population 
of  300,000.  Since  lbl4  it  Jias  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, and  since  1810  it  lias  been  the  seat 
of  the  Gennan  diet.  On  April  3,  183iL  the 
dtf  waa  tibe  theatre  of  a  polinoal  ootbrealc  fn 
which  many  students  were  arrested.  In  1848 
and  1S43  it  derived  political  importance  from 
the  German  parliament  held  there.  A  riot 
broke  out  dnring  the  excitement  about  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  (Sept.  18,  1848),  in 
which  the  Prussian  major-general  Aucrswald 
ud  Prinoe  Felix  Lichnowskj  were  killed  bj 
the  mob. 

FRANKFORT  ON^-THE-ODER,  a  Prussian 
city,  capital  of  an  exteusive  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  49i  m.  by  rail  from 
Berlin,  and  170  m.  from  Breslau;  pop.  of  the 
circle  about  900,000,  and  of  the  city  in  1855, 
80,988.  The  prai|ieritj  ol  the  town  ia  doe  to 
its  situation  on  Uia  ridlwqr  between  Berttn  and 
Silesia,  to  its  navigable  river,  which  is  connected 
hj  canals  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  and  to 
ite  6  aannal  faii%  at  whieh  large  qnantitiM  of 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  other  goods  are  sold, 
tboi^;h  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly.  The  oitj 
has  8  soborbs,  fina  almets,  public  squares  and 
gardens,  a  theatre,  many  charitable  institutions, 
a  Roman  Catholio  church,  a  synagogue,  and  6 
Protestant  churches.  The  university  w;ls  re- 
moved to  BrMlaa  in  1810 ;  a  gymnasium  still 
remans,  beride  whieh  there  are  10  aehodi. 
Beyor  l  tho  wooden  bridge  which  connects  the 
old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  with  the 
suburb  on  the  right  bank  is  a  monument  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who  wm  drowned 
here  in  1785,  while  attempting  to  wacoe  a 
family  during  an  innndation.  Toe  battle  of 
Eonendorf  waa  fongbt  wttbin  8  m.  of  the  town 
In  im,  and  there ia  in  IHaklbrt  ftmoniraMiit 
of  tbo  poet  THci-tt,  who  died  turn  •  wound  ra- 
ce! ved  in  this  battle. 

FRANEIN0EK6E,  the  fragrtttt  gum  resin, 
knoT^-n  in  medicine  as  oli?)anttm,  the  product 
oi  tho  tree  Boneellia  $erratn,  which  grows 
among  the  mountains  of  central  India  and  upon 
the  Goromandel  coast.  It  is  imported  from 
Oaleottain  tiieferm  of  roundish  lumps  or  tears, 
which  have  a  i>:ilu  }  ellnw  ci-lor,  are  somewhat 
translnoeut,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
powder  produced  by  friction.  It  has  an  agree- 
able balsamic  odor,  but  its  taste  is  acid  and  bit- 
ter. Like  the  common  balsam  gum,  it  softens 
when  chewed,  adheres  to  tho  teeth,  and  whitens 
the  saliva.  It  readibr  inflanMs^  and  imparts  in 
homing  a  fragrant  odor.  This  ia  I3»e  property 
which  nodend  it  aohigUjecteemed  with  the 
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nncient*,  by  whom  It  was  Introduced  as  ono  of 
tho  tugrcdients  ia  their  incense,  which  was 
bamcd  (inc^rumm^,  nccording  to  Haimontdes,  to 
oodomU  the  ■iu«U  ariiiDS  frooi  Um  «Uuaghtered 
■nfmolt  of  the  laorifleM.  Aeeordlnf  to  othen, 
tlio  smoke  of  ita  baminp  was  regarded  as  in  it- 
telf  an  aocc|itabte  offering,  because  it  was  syia- 
liolical  of  prayer  and  of  interior  worsliip  (Ps. 
«xlL  2:  Ren  vlU.  8»  4).  OUbwain  is  bat  im- 
perfectly golablo  in  WBt«r.  Alcohol  t«kM  vp 
about  J  of  it,  funning  a  trans|);irerit  solution. 
Braounnot  obtained  S  ])arts  of  vulatilo  oil,  66 
of  rarin,  80  of  oam,  and  5.2  of  insolutile  glu- 
tinous  innttcr;  Tos:»  U.S.  Tho  article  finds  bat 
little  nso  in  medicine  except  for  fumiirntiona, 
and  rarely  as  an  intrrcdient  of  planters. — Another 
Tariety  of  frankincense  is  obtained  from  Arabia 
■and  the  N.  K  portion  of  Africa.  Tlio  tree 
■which  jjrodiices  it  has  not  been  dc^^ribed;  it 
d  >es  not  ai»i>ear,  however,  to  be  the  satne 
i  ic  <,  if  of  the  same  genaa,  as  that ftonwhidi the 
Indiaa  oUbannm  is  obtebied. 

FRAHKLTX,  Che  name  of  eoimtiw  in  many 
nf  tlic  Fnitt  d  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Me.,  bor- 
dering on  Canada  East,  and  drained  by  Dead 
•ad  bandy  riven,  hiiiMlies  of  the  Kennebec ; 
area,  Ijm  m.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860»  M,0S7.  II 
has  no  navigable  streams,  bat  there  are  seferal 
mill  creeks  nnd  small  ponds.  Tha  surface  is 
nndnlating,  with  a  few  moantainous  elevations, 
(he  chief  of  which  are  MU  Blae,  Mt.  Abraham, 
and  Saddleback  mountain.  The  soil  is  adapted 
to  grain,  |>otatoes,  and  pastnrage.  The  prodoc- 
tioiis  in  1>^50  Avero  47,800  bushels  of  wheat, 
210,043  of  potatoes,  84,H79  of  Indian  com, 
120,004  of  onU^  49,717  tons  of  hay,  640,790  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  lf53,G09  of  wool.  There  wore  15 
grist  mill*,  25  saw  and  planing  mills,  6  flour 
millH,  6  8t.irch  factories,  i>  tanneries,  1  woollen 
liMtocy,  86  chorchei,  1  newipii^  office,  and 
0,788  pupii*  attending  public  wlioolk  Formed 
in  1S30  out  of  portions  of  Oxford  and  Somerset 
ootmtie^  Capital,  Fannington.  II.  A  N.  W. 
to.  mt  Vt*,  bonkring  on  Canada  East  and  Lake 
CSiampIaln,  and  drained  by  Missisqne  and  La- 
moille rivers;  arM,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660, 
2^,.^?().  Tlie  surface  is  irregular,  the  .wil  fertile, 
nnd  the  cliief  productions  are  marble,  iron,  oata, 
jjotatiiL*  wool,  and  hay.  In  1850  it  yielded 
238,757  bushels  of  potatoes,  66,488  of  wheat, 
145,840  of  oats,  78.619  tons  of  hay,  1,8»9,445 
]b«.  of  butter,  1,190,600  of  .  li. , -ij,  and  209,360 
of  wool.  There  were  8  flonr  and  grist  milli,  4 
woollen  factories,  SlfOiifiNiiMleifoa,  IStanneries, 
47  cliurrlies,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,537 
pupili  attending  jiublic  schools,  Tho  commcrco 
of  the  county  ia  carried  on  tiiroagh  Lake  Chani- 

£l^n,  which  ia  navimble  here  for  vessels  of  80 
}na,  end  over  the  vennoot  eentrd  nrflroad. 
Organized  in  1792.  Capital,  St.  Albans.  IIL 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Mass.,  bordering  on  Vermont 
and  Now  Hampshirei,  intersected  by  the  Con- 
neoticnt  aad  drained  by  Miller's  and  Deerfield 
rivers ;  area,  abont  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
31,G-j2.  Tlie  snrfai  0 Iiilly  jind  in  someplacvs 
moimuinoos,  the  eoU  is  good^  aud  the  staples 


aro  Indian  com,  potatoc««,  and  hay.  In  1855 
the  productions  were  253,010  l*ushcl:J  of  In- 
dian corn,  '247.217  of  potatoes,  49,848  tons  of 
hay,  and  884,307  lbs.  of  bntter.  There  weco 
6  cotton  and  9  woolfon  ftetonei,  S  iron  ISras- 
deries,  26  tanneries,  3  fact«:>ries  of  cutlery,  1 
of  edge  tooK  snd  8  of  agricultural  imple- 
nmtak  In  18S8  it  oontaioed  94  churches  and 

5  neirqiapw  ofltoee.  The  principal  channdi 
of  tnunportalfon  tn  the  Oonneetlent  river  raft- 
road,  and  the  Vermont  and  Mussachuselt^i  rail- 
road. The  Connecticut  river  has  been  made  nav- 
igable hero  for  boats.  Formed  from  Hampshire 
CO.  in  1811.  Capital,  Greenfield.  IV.  A  N.  K 
CO.  of  K.  Y.,  bordering  on  Canada  East,  drained 
by  Saranac,  Cli  itr;;u;,?ay,  Salmon,  St.  Regis,  and 
Backet  rivers;  area,  1,784  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  185& 
88,477.  The  St.  Lawrence  toiMhes  its  N.  W. 
rnrncr.  Tt  has  nn  tmcvcn  surface,  diversified  by 
a  great  number  of  small  lakc^.  The  S.  E.  \ior- 
tion  is  occnpied  by  the  AdironOoo  moontuina, 
the  highest  pealc  of  whioh  in  this  oo.  ia  Mt. 
Seward,  6,100  ftet  above  tide.  Bog  iron  ii 
found  in  codm  I- raVJo  quantities.  The  sol!  is 
adapted  to  grain  aiul  pasturage,  and  much  of  it 
consists  of  rich  sandy  loanj.  Tin'  i  r.  -ii:.  i n  ns 
in  1866  were  37,694  tons  of  hay»  70,813  buahela 
of  wheat,  144,617  of  oats,  83,615  of  Indhinoora, 
484,425  of  |)otatoe.s,  and  1,050,040  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. There  wore  11  grist^  86  saw,  1  oil,  1  card- 
ing, and  2  ^^  u  1  ujills,  17  manufactories  of  itardii 
1  of  soap,  1  of  saleraUis,  2  of  agricnlturid  Im- 
plements, 8  of  coaches  and  wagons,  6  of  cabi- 
net wore,  2  of  woollen  poo<ls,  1  machine  shop, 
1  furnace,  1  brick  yard,  6  tanneries,  2  news- 
paper offices,  1 67  school  lionses,  and  36  churcliea. 
A  railroad  fro:?!  f>  ijrn^burg  to  Rouse's  Point 
pa-s.se3  tlirou^'h  ilie  county,  Funuod  from  Clin- 
ton CO.  in  I8(t8.  Capital,  Malonc.  V.  A  S.  oo. 
of  Penn.,  bordering  on  MaijlaBd,  bonoded  & 
by  Soath  mountam,  K.  W.  hy  Tnicarora  cr 
Cove  mountain,  and  drained  hr  several  creeks ; 
area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  ai),904.  Host 
of  it  consists  of  a  rich  limestone  valley,  well 
watered,  and  abounding  in  slate,  marble,  and 
iron.  In  the  N.  part  rises  Pamdl's  Knob,  a 
lofty  peak  forming  the  S.  W.  termination  of 
theKittatinny  range.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  837,062  bushehi  of  wheat  (the  greatest 
qnantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the  state 
except  Lancaster),  639,976  of  Indian  corn,  393,- 
447  of  oats,  33,691  tons  of  hay,  07,400  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  44,198  of  wooL  There  were  85 
floor  and  ^st  nilli,  80  ww  millB,  6  fonnderies^ 

6  f'<rges,  5  furnaces,  10  woollen  factories,  87 
tanneries,  17  distilleries,  7  newspaper  ollices,  78 
churches,  and  8,579  popils  attending  publio 
schools.  The  county  li  traversed  bjr  the  Cum- 
berland Tidleyrailroaa.  Capital,  Cbambersburi;. 
VI.  A  8.  CO.  of  Va.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Staun- 
ton river,  K.  W.  by  tho  IMaa  Kidge  ;  area,  804 
8q.m.;  pap.  in  1860,  17,430,  of  whom  6,726 
weteslavee.  The  surface  is  nndolating  or  mod- 
erately uneven ;  the  principal  minerad  is  iron, 
V.n-  >o\l  is  fertile,  and  tho  productions  in  1860 
w«ro  76,831  boshels  of  wheat,  481,408  of  Indiaa 
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corn,  187,793  of  m(%  1J25,404  llw.  of  totacco 
■ad  13,953  of  wool.  There  were  14  flour  and 
giiat  mills,  30  saw  mills,  2  forges,  1  farnace,  24 
tMUMtiea,  16  tobacco  factories,  25  churches,  and 
Too  pnplls  attending  public  sohoob.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1856,  12,453,204,  showing  an  in- 
Mreaae  of  86  per  cent  since  1850.  Organized  in 
17§4.  Capital,  Rocky  Mount  VII.  A  K.  co. 
of  y.  O.,  iiittrsectod  by  Tar  river;  area,  abmit 
450  sq.  in. ;  pop.  ia  1850, 11,713,  of  whom  6,607 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  tbe  eoll 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  308.031 
l)U.slicls  of  Indian  corn^3,798  of  oata,  and  300,- 
268  lbs.  of  Jobaoco.  There  were  12  corn  and 
flour  milla,  10  aaw  mills,  2  tanneries,  and  17 
ebnrdieft.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad 
passes  alonj;  or  near  the  W.  border  of  the  county. 
Formed  in  1779.  Capital,  Lewisbunc.  Value 
of  real  estate  In  1867,  $1,077,721.  Vlir.  A 
E.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bordurin-  or\  S.  0.,  drained  by 
North  and  liudson's  lurks  of  Br»ad  river,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Tugaloo;  area, 
6fi0aq.m.;  pop.  in  1853,  10,900,  of  whom  2,227 
irero  staves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  pro- 
ductive 8oil,  the  river  bottoms  being  particu- 
larlj  fertile.  Ia  1850  it  jrielded  2.663  bales  of 
Mtton,  447,0S0  Inuhab  of  Ituaitn  oom,  104,704 
of  f iitf,  ftnd  n4..'}31  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  4  suw  milU,  1  flonr  mill,  1  cotton  fac- 
tory, and  80  churohcs.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities,  and  iron  k  abundant.  Value 
of  real  e*ftat©  in  1866,  $1,070,157.  Capital, 
r  irnesvillo.  IX.  A  W.  CO.  of  Florida,  boanded 
6.  by  the  golf  of  iCexioo;  area,  462  sq. 
indadinf  the  Manda  of  St.  Georce  and  St  Vin- 
cent; pop.  in  1850,  1,661,  of  whom  377  wore 
•laves.  The  Appalaehicola  river,  here  navi- 
gable by  steatnboat.%  flow.'i  for  aomo  dlstanee 
along  its  "W.  border,  and  then  traverses  it.s  cen- 
tre. Its  valley  ia  very  fertile,  but  the  soil  else* 
-where  is  sandy  and  little  cultivated.  Tho  aOf*- 
Ikoo  is  low,  and  mocfa  of  it  covered  with  swamps 
Md  ponda.  Tn  1$50  tho  eminty  contained  6  ^ist 
and  6  sawmill  1  tanneries,  1  newspaper  ntli, 
8  cburciies,  1  acadcuiv,  and  1  school.  Ho  re- 
turns were  made  of  the  agrienltond  prodncts. 
Capital,  Appalaehicola.  X.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Aln  , 
bordering  on  liississippi,  and  bounded  N.  by 
Tennessee  rivOTi  fa«m  navigable  by  steatnboats ; 
ATMi,  l,2608q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  iy,610,  of  whom 
8,197  wejre  slaves.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  culti- 
vated soil,  nnd  a  hilly  surface  partly  covered 
with  oak  and  other  timber.  The  prodnctions  in 
1850  were  15,045  bolea  of  ootton,  892,891  bosh- 
els  of  Indian  corn,  96,656  of  oafs,  and  ()9,70fl  of 
•weet  potatoes.  There  were  6  saw  and  3  grist 
nOla,  1  iron  foundcry,  7  tanneries,  2  newspaper 
offices,  83  charehc<»,  and  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  rnilruad  IVoni  the  head  to 
the  fwt  of  Muscle  slioals  in  the  Tennessee  has 
its  W.  terminus  in  thia  coQntyjWbioh  ia  also 
trarerwd  hf  the  IfemphN  and  Oharleston  nll> 
road.  Capital,  Russcllv;]!,..  xi.  A  S.  W.  co. 
of  Mia?.,  watered  by  liotnocliitto  river ;  area, 
about  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,904^  of  whom 
Si$fiOv«roikTafl.  ItsanrfacoianMVMi,aiidStB 


fertile  near  the  rivers,  but  the  land  elae- 
wiicre  coDsista  duefljr  of  pine  barrena.  In  I860 
the  produflttona  wera  4^7  balea  of  cotton, 
189,195  l)u  '  14  nf  Indian  corn,  4,995  of  oats, 
44,039  of  sweet  jHitaloes,  and  83,220  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  0  com  and  Hoar  milk,  4  saw  mills, 
14  churches,  and  132  pui)i1-'  nttr nrlinff  public 
schools.  Capital,  Mcadvilic.  All.  A  N.  E. 
parish  of  La.,  watered  by  Beeuf  and  Macon 
iMiyoiia,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  bjr 
iteamboats ;  area,  739  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1895, 
3,r.21,  of  whom  1,908  were  slaves.  Itn  .surf  h  o 
is  hilly  and  its  soil  fertile.  Cotton  is  the  staple 
production.  In  1856  there  were  raised  8,898 
bales  of  cotton,  and  88,.']20  bushels  of  Indian 
com.  Value  of  real  estate,  $544,701.  Capital, 
Winnsborough.  XIII.  A  N,  W.  co.  of  Ark., 
intersected  by  Arkansas  river:  area,  770  aq. 
m. ;  pofi.  In  1854,  3,976,  of  whom  67B  were 
.slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  some  fertile 
soil,  and  in  1854  pruduced  l,15t>  bales  of  cottw. 
244,286  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  5,864  of 
wheat.  Capit.il,  Ozark.  XIX  A  oo.  of 
Teuu.,  bordering  on  Alabama,  uml  Uraincd  by 
the  sources  of  Elk  river;  area  about  780  aq. 
m.;  pop.  in  I860, 13^768,  of  wiiom  8,023  wera 
atavea.  The  snr&ee  b  hilly,  the  S.  E.  part  being 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains.  The  soil  ia  generally  fertile.   In  1850  it 

?rodaoed  788,880  boahela  of  Indian  com,  139,* 
11  of  oats,  and  80,896  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  25  corn  and  flour  milla,  15  saw  mills,  1 
newspaper  office,  86  churches,  and  8,340  pupila 
attending  public  schools.  It  U  traversed  by  tlie 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  which  here 
pa-'wes  through  a  tunnel  2,200  feet  lonp.  Cap- 
ital, Winchester.  XV.  A  N.  oo.  of  £y.,  inter- 
aectad  by  the  Kontneky  river;  area,  aixMit  fill 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,4fi2.  of  whom  8,305 
were  slaves.  Tlie  river,  whicli  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  navigable  ataambonts,  flows  for 
some  distance  between  perpendicular  limeatooa 
cliffs  several  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  N.  part 
(  f  the  county  it  is  joined  by  the  Elkhorn.  The 
surface  is  beautifully  diversified  and  the  soil 
prodocthro.  In  1800it  jteldad  549,miMMbab 
r  f  Indian  com,  25,f!35  of  wheat,  98,742  of  oats, 
and  87,125  lb§.  of  tobacco.  There  were  13  corn 
and  Hoar  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factoriea, 
5  newspaper  offices,  17  churches,  and  556  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Louisville  and 
Lexinf?ton  railroad  passes  through  Frankfort,  the 
capital  of  Uie  state  and  county.  Organized  in 
17M.  XVT.  Aeantralco.  ofOUoi'wateredby 
Si  ii  rr>  nil  1  olentangy  rivers;  area,  680  sq.  ni.; 
po^.  in  1550,  42,910.  It  has  a  level  surface  and 
a  nch  and  generally  well  cultivated  soil.  In  1860 
it  produced  97,093  bushels  of  wheat,  2,521,988  of 
Indian  corn,  174.%3  of  oats,  19,644  tons  of  hay 
and  90,687  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  14  corn  and 
floor  miU%  82  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies^  3  w  ool- 
len  ftetDrias,  14  tanneflaa,  14  newspaper  offiec% 
58  churches, 4 colleges,  and  14,287  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Several  rmlroads  centre  at  Co- 
lumbus, the  county  scat  and  state  capital.  XVII. 
A  8.  £.  00.  of  lod.,  bordering  on  Ohio,  drained 
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by  White  water  river  aod  its  head  strearo«;  area, 
noufc  3S0  »q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,968.  It 
baa  a  divcrsifvd  surface  and  a  generally  fertila 
•oil.  It  Bopplics  provisions  fur  tlie  Oiooinnati 
market.  In  1850  the  productions  were  1,002,- 
149  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  124,289  of  wlicaL, 
100,279  of  oats,  and  6,892  tons  of  hay.  There 
•wcro  12  corn  and  flour  mills,  25  eaw  mills,  7 
tauueric-H,  manufactories  of  cotton  and  paper,  42 
churches,  3  newspaper  offict s,  im  l  -IJiVj  j  upils 
attending pablioaobools.  Blue  or  Trcaton  lime* 
•tone  is  abmidaiit  Tiie  Whitewater  canal  tmr- 
erses  tlie  connty.  Capital,  Brookville.  Organ- 
ized iu  1810.  XVili.  A  S.  CO.  of  111.,  watered 
bv  Big  Muddy  river  and  .Sail no  creek;  area 
•boat  400  «q.  n. ;  noii.  in  1866^  7,ies ;  in  1868^ 
•bout  9,800.  It  is  M«t11y  tiiBb«red  and  ftrtlle. 
In  1860  tho  prodnctions  were  208,(590  bushels 
of  iodiaa  cora,24, 883  of  oats,  aQd3,UU8  of  wheat 
Dum  v«re  14  com  and  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
1  newspaper  i^oeL  16  ohurcbes,  and  850  punila 
attending  public  Bonoola.  Oapital,  Benton.  XlK. 
An  E.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  by  tbo  Missouri 
river;  area,  874  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 12,918,  of 
whom  1,868  were  slaves.  It  is  drained  by  Ma- 
ramcc  river,  which  Is  navigable  by  small  stcam- 
boat5,  and  with  a  littlo  improvement  might  be 
made  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Vir- 
ginia mines  in  Uus  ooonty.  Kich  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  andeoel  are  ftnnnd  on  its  banla  andui 
other  |)j\rts  of  the  connty.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  well  timbered  ;  the  soil  mostly  fertile.  In 
1850  the  productions  were  51,960  bushels  of 
wheat,  621,882  of  lodian  oom,  72,108  of  oeta^ 
end  8(f6,esi  lb&  of  enioellent  toluooo.  Thwe 
were  15  corn  and  flour  mills,  8  aaw  mills,  1 
newspaper  office,  18  cliurchea,  and  401  pupils 
atteading  pobUo  sohools.  The  Paciiic  miiroad 
peaiee  tnroin^  the  county,  and  a  branch  road 
from  FVanldin  village  in  the  £.  part  to  the  8.  W. 
boundary  of  the  state  is  in  couriM)  of  construction. 
Capital,  Union.  XX.  AN.oo.  oflowaifeoeat- 
ly  formed,  drained  by  Iowa  river  and  iMwnolMe 
of  the  Red  Cedar  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856,  780.  Productions  in  1866, 761  bushela 
of  whect^  1,787  nt  Mta^  and  18^886  «f  Indiu 
ooro. 

FRANKLIN'.  I.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  eap- 

itnl  !)f  St.  Mary's  parish.  La.,  sltnatod  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  bayou  Techc,  05  m.  by  water 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  jx)]).  in  1863,  about 
1,400.  It  is  the  sbippiog  point  for  inim  quan- 
tities of  oottoo,  Mtgtr,  and  nMltt,  whieh  tre 
produced  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  n(x>esMbIo 
by  large  steamboats.  II.  A  poet  village  and  the 
capital  of  Johnson  oo.,  Ind.,  situated  in  a  townp 
ihln  of  its  own  name  on  Young's  eraelc,  20  m. 
8.  S.  S.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1868,  about 
2,000.  It  is  one  of  tlio  principal  stations  on  the 
liadison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  and  the£. 
terminas  of  the  Martinsville  raiiroed.  Beside 
the  county  buildings,  it  contains  a  Inrfrc  semi- 
nary, 6  or  6  churches,  and  a  newspaper  office.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Frankiin  (IJaptLst)  college,  founded 
in  1836  under  the  name  of  the  Baptirt  manoal 


FRAKKLIN,  BESJAMcr,  an  American  nhi- 
losophor  and  statesman,  born  in  Boston,  Jan. 
17, 1706  (0.  a,  Jan.  8)  died  in  Philadelphia 
April  17, 1780.  Hisbirth  Isreeovded  (of  ecrarse 
nil !'  r  tlie  second  date)  in  the  public  register 
ot  lioston,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  baptized 
on  the  ^me  day.  He  was  the  youngest  eon, 
and  youngest  child  except  2  daughters,  of  a 
family  of  17  children;  it  appears  that  hia 
lineal  ancestors  had  also  been  youn^'est  sons 
during  4  sucoessive  generations.  It  is  a  oomr 
moo  saying  among  modsni  Englishmen  llink 
England  owes  her  greatness  to  her  yntm per 
sons.  Franklin  was  called  upon  to  enduru  no 
greater  hardships  perhaps  than  his  brothers, 
yet  oertainlj  derived  hnpolee  in  his  career  from 
those  early  pritstioos  whfdi  a|ipesr  to  IbsUr 
greatness.  father,  a  non-conformist,  had 
emigrated  to  >  cw  England  in  lOb'i  iu  Hearoh 
of  religious  freedom;  his  mother,  the  second 
wife  of  his  father,  was  Ahiah  f  oker,  dau^tsr 
of  a  distinguished  odoniit,  Petw  Folger,  anther 
of  a  poem  in  defence  of  liberty  of  coniicicnce. 
Franklin's  father,  originally  a  dyer,  boeame  in 
Boston  a  tallow  chandler  aiid  SOip  boOer.  Hav- 
ing bound  out  his  elder  SOUS  apprentices  to 
trades,  ho  designed  the  youngest  '*as  a  tithe  of 
his  sons  "  for  the  church  ;  the  child  was  accord- 
ingly  placed  at  school  at  the  age  of  8  years,  and 
manifested  esriy  aptilade  fat  study.  Before  Uia 
end  of  a  yenr,  linwpvcr,  tbo  proposed  disburse- 
ment of  the  *■  tithe  "  was  riicon.«idered,  in  con- 
sequence of  narrowed  circumstances ;  and  at 
the  1^  of  10  be  wasem|^jed  in  onttiiu;  wicka 
and  attending  to  the  shop.  This  state  of  thfai^ 
became  r!i^ta='i  fi;5  tn  rm  active,  enterprising  boy, 
whoso  disposition  was  for  the  sea,  and  who  was 
the  leader  of  his  playmates  in  all  their  adven- 
tures. His  father  forbade  all  thought  of  the  ssi^ 
and  apprehending  wilfhlness  about  it,  bound  him 
an  apprentice  to  his  brother  Jamc-s,  a  printer. 
The  boy,  always  fond  of  reading,  and  with  acc^ 
now  to  books,  often  sat  up  the  most  part  of  a 
night  engaged  in  study.  His  earliest  favorites 
were  Defoe's  "  E.'isay  on  Projects,"  Mather^s 
"E -say^-  lo  do  Good,"  Bunyan's works,  Plutarcli, 
and  Burton's  historical  collections,  lie  oon- 
oeivcd  also  a  fhncy  for  poetry,  and  wrote  bal- 
lads, the  "Light'ioi'se  Tragedy,"  the  "Pirate 
Teach,  or  Blackbeard  wretched  fitnff,  he  cjills 
them.  These  wore  poblislied,  but  his  father 
loolted  diseomngingiiy  upon  this  prooeedingi  and 
*^thQS,'*  adds  the  autoDiograpbcr  humoraushr, 
"  I  escaped  beiiif:  fi  poet."  Meeting  with  an  odd  • 
volume  of  the  *'  E>pecLator,"  Lo  was  so  much  de- 
lighted that  he  contrived  ingenious  methods  of 
mastering  the  sl^ls  and  acquiring  an  ability  in 
oomposinon  whfoh  he  oonsidered  a  principal 
means  of  Iiin  subsequent  advancement.  Mr. 
Sparks  thinks  him  nevertheless  to  have  been 
itogolarly  regardless  of  literals  reputation,  ft 
was  less  a  primary  object,  after  achieving  a 
ma-stery  of  language,  to  become  distingnished  by 
it  as  an  acoomplislienont,  than  to  aci]uiro  power 
tiurongb  it  over  the  human  mind,  and  the  means 
of  oanmvitattnc  most  sAetuIljaiid  la  A» 
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most  attractive  manoer  the  benefit  of  Lis  dis- 
coveries and  research.  Franklin  bad  been  diain> 
clinc'd  to  uritliinetii',  but  at  tJicage  of  IG  lio  felt  its 
need,  ma»tert;d  it  without  assistance,  and  stiidit-d 
navigation,  lio  reH<l  Jilso  at  tliia  period  '*  Ix)cko 
oa  tlie  Unman  Understanding,"  the Port  Ro^al 
Lodki,*'  and  a  tnins]atioiiorXenophoiiVi**]f«ni- 
orobilia,"  with  the  style  of  wl  i-Ii  ha  waa  par- 
ticalarly  pleastxl.  Ue  bad  read  biial'teflburjr  and 
Collins,  and  becoming  a  aeeptic,  applied  himself 
to  ikUftil  devioes  of  argnmanUtiaagttlittredfroiik 
the  **)feiDonil»ilia,"  practlwdllkeDi  asexeroiflM 
in  conversation,  and  often  defeated  antagonists 
•whose  cause  and  understanding  were,  as  he  af- 
terward confessed,  deserving  of  the  victory. 
When  abont  16  years  of  age  he  met  with  a  book 
by  "oneTryon,"  recommending  vegetable  diet, 
which  he  adopted ;  it  proved  economical,  and  ho 

gained  thus  an  additional  fund  for  parcbasing 
uoksi,  and  aaved  also  orach  valuable  time.  ''I 
Diiuh'  :.]:('  <rnviter  progress,"  ho  said,  "fiomthe 
ciuiri»e!<s  01  head  audfiuickerapprelicnslon  which 
generally  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
iAg."  MMoUma  he  wrote  a  paper  in  a  di^iaed 
bud  for  tfao  "^New  England  Oonrant,*'  a  jowmd 
published  by  his  brother;  it  was  printed  as  an 
anonymotis  contribation,  met  witli  approbatiou, 
and  excited  curioflilgr.  Other  fxanmanicationa 
followed  in  the  (ma»  mmiMr,  wd  at  length  the 
young  andior  was  dlaoovored.  The  brother 
took  it  amiss,  and  the  circuiastancc  was  a  first 
occasion  of  hard  words ;  the  young  apprentice 
was  beaten  by  a  paisioiiald  mtaler.  vbo  was 
little  restrained  by  tics  of  consanguinity.  From 
tills  early  subjection  to  tyranny.  Franklin  thinks 
he  may  have  first  imbibed  that  hostility  to  arbi- 
trary power  which  was  one  day  to  inspire  a 
French  statesman  with  one  of  ue  notdattUnM 
of  modern  Lutinity : 

Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  acoptratmina  tynutnli. 
Exception  was  token  by  tlio  general  court  to 
the  politioal  oharacter  of  Franklin's  newspa- 
per. TIm  elder  brother  was  trreated  and  im- 
prisoned,  and  tlie  future  publication  of  the  jour- 
nal by  James  Franklin  was  forbidden.  In  this 
oonjnncture  tlio  younger  Franklin  undertook  to 
alnae  the  interdict  by  oouenting  tobo  noQuial 
printer;  an  arrangement  wfaicthTeqiibad the oan- 
celling  of  liis  indenture  as  ap[)rentice.  The 
brother,  however,  required  new  and  mcret  in- 
h  iitarM,  wbioh  wore  accordingly  ezeeated. 
The  paper  reappeared,  and  was  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  nominally  printed  and  published 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  fresh  ditferenoe  soon 
Arose  between  the  brothers,  and  the  apprentice, 
aappodne  bis  master  wmda  not  prodoce  the  se- 
cret articles  of  agreement,  asserted  his  liberty. 
His  brother's  influence,  however,  prevented  him 
from  getting  employment  at  any  of  the  printing 
offioea  in  Bostoo,  and  be  reserved  to  go  to  New 
York  in  search  of  work.  He  aoeordingly  in- 
dnn^d  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to  take  him 
secretly  on  board,  on  pretence  of  escaping  tlio 
consequences  of  an  unforttUMto  intriptte.  II  o 
sold  his  books,  and  in  S  days  was  in  Isew  York, 
•ithe  age  of  17,  friendly  almoatpennileas,  and 
VOL,  vn. — is 


without  recommendations.  Disappointed thtra^ 
he  oootinned  his  flight  to  Philadelphia.  Ria 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Perth  Ainboy  in  aa 
open  boat  waa  eventful;  he  saved  the  hfw  of  a 
fellow  passenger,  a  drunken  Dutchman,  who  fell 
overboard;  and  after  being  80  hoora  wUhoot 
Ibod  or  water,  be  at  length  diBeabarked  at 
Amboy,  !?uffering  from  fever,  which  he  f  ivs  lnj 
cured  by  drinking  plentifully  of  cold  water,  lie 
walked  theooe  toBaiUogton,  and  took  boat  to  . 
Pbiladdphl%  arriTing  after  some  diffimlty  and 
danger  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  at  9  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  morning.    He  had  one  dolhir,  and 
about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin;  the  latter  he 
gave  to  the  bc«tmen.   Ue  bought  8  rolls  of 
bread,  and  ate  one  as  he  walked  up  tlio  street 
witli  the  otiiers  under  his  arms,  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  stockings  and  Hhirt«,  and  thus 
equipped  he  passed  by  the  house  of  his  future 
fiither*in-1aw ;  his  fbture  wift  was  at  tiie  door, 
and  remarked  ilie  awkward  and  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance of  the  pa&ser-by.    He  gave  his  rolls  to 
a  poor  woman,  and  walked  idly  into  a  Quaker 
meeting  hoose^  where,  there  beiiw  no  audiUe 
service,  be  feO  into  a  eomlbrCeble  deep;  it  was 
tlie  first  hoase  and  the  first  repose  of  which  ho 
hod  the  beucfit  in  rhiladelphio.   Ho  loved  in 
after  life  to  dwell  upon  these  adTentmea^  and 
found  it  well  fur  his  children  to  oompare  the 
"  unlikely  beginnings"  of  a  homeless  wanderer 
witli  the  "  figure  he  made  afterward ;"  lie  might 
have  added,  in  the  words  of  a  future  eulogist, 
"as  an  ornament  of  America,  and  the  pride  0? 
modern  philosophy."   lie  found  emploMni-nt  as 
a  printer  without  delay,  obtained  lod^iuj^  at  Mr. 
Head's,  the  father  of  tlie  young  lady  wbo  had 
noticed  him  eating  his  roll  on  the  morningof 
Ua  arrival,  and  tried  to  ftrget  Boaton.  The 
governor  of  tlio  province,  Sir  Ti^illiam  Keith, 
acci(U-uiuUj»  saw  one  of  his  letters,  and  was 
struck  with  evidences  of  the  writer's  superiority. 
To  the  amazement  of  Franklin,  Sir  William 
sought  him  out,  proposed  to  Mm  to  set  np  baid- 
ness  for  Lim^'lf,  and  promised  him  tlie  public 
priating.    Ue  was  induced  by  these  promises  to 
consent  to  go  to  England  to  purchase  fype^i  and 
materiali  mi  preTioasly  to  doing  so,  to  return 
to  Boston  to  obtain  bis  fiifher's  consent  This 
was  withheld,  and  Franl'ln  n  (  irnitig  to  Phila- 
delphia remained  some  tune  1  nr  r  with  hi;?  first 
etnpleyen.    In  the  mean  tin    ht  had  mudo 
progress  in  hi?  courtship  of  Miss  Kead.  The 

governor  invited  him  often  to  his  house,  and  ad- 
ered  aj);  it  .  i  rly  to  his  original  intention  of  set- 
ting him  up  m  independent  boMnets.  Arrange- 
ments therefore  were  eompleted  for  the  voyage 
to  London.  His  father's  permission  was  no 
longer  withheld.  Miss  Bead  consented  to  an 
engagement,  and  ho  embarked,  being  just  18. 
On  airiving  in  London  he  disoov«rea  that  he 
bad  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  goremor.  Sir 
'\Vil!;riiii  Keith,  a  good  governor  Tor  the  people, 
planned  luttuy  excellentluws,"  bnt  having  ^'ootli- 
ing  else  to  give,  had  given  exj)Octation?."  Frank- 
lin was  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  without  credit 
or  acquaintance,  and  almost  penniless.  Ue 
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promptly  sought  a  printer,  and  took  service  for 
nearly  a  year.  Ho  foil  into  some  cxtruvftgance, 
howaTer.  and  oommiMed  lollies  of  which  he  be- 
«ame  aabanied,  and  fram  irVUti  Ite  ratoraed 
ielf-rebukod  to  industry  and  temperance.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  metaphysical  criticism 

EWollaston's  ^'Religion  of  Nature his  em- 
r  mw  hia  talent  and  iognoait/,  bat  expoa- 
id  agaiiMt  the  principlea  adraneed  in  hla 
cs--:i  . ,  The  pamphlet  was  an  introdnction  to 
aome  literary  aoqoaintflncea.  llo  had  alterca- 
tiona  wlUi  bia  ftOwar  Jonnieynien  on  tho  Hubjeot 
of  temperanoe ;  they  were  beer-drinking  sots, 
aud  iimnv-  of  them  he  refonned  altogether;  he 
■was  slronp  and  athletic,  while  thoy  could  CJirry 
Jeta  and  did  less  work.  His  skill  in  swimming 
attracted  ob«erTation,  and  he  gave  ezhibitJons 
of  the  art  at  Cbelsea  and  Blackfriars,  which  ex> 
cited  so  much  attention  that  ho  meditated  open- 
ing a  Bwimiiiliig  hcbool,  and  wrote  2  essays  upon 
■irimming  i  bat  in  th«  maaa  tino  be  entered 
Into  engagementa  with  •  good  nan,  Ur.  Beoham, 
to  rot  urn  to  Pliikdclphia  and  be  his  clerk  in  a 
dry  goodi  feUop.  They  sailed  together  from 
Gravesend,  July  28,  1726,  and  hindcd  at  Phila- 
del[diift,  Oct.  11.  lie  kept  an  interesting  Jour* 
Did  of  the  voyage.  He  had  been  18  montba 
in  London,  I  m  I  j  r  ifitcd  I'y  ndvantapos  of  ao- 

goaintanooship  and  book-«,  but  wa.s  uuimproved 
1  bb  fortune.  Sir  '^^'iliiam  Keith  had  been 
superseded  as  governor ;  Franklin  met  hira  in 
tho  street,  but  Hoeiog  that  he  looked  ashamed, 
passed  on  'without  remark.  To  Miss  Read  he 
had  behaved  badly.  He  luid  written  to  her  but 
onoe  during  his  abeenoe,  and  that  waa  to  say  that 
she  was  not  likel}' to  pec  hi-n  'sor.n  Slu?  had 
been  persuaded  to  marry  utuuher,  and  was  now 

in  sore  affliction,  her  husband  having  absconded 
In  debt,  and  under  mapidon  of  bigamy^  Franklin 
•Itribtttad  ber  misfbrtanaa  to  hu  own  eondnet, 

and  resolved  if  possible  to  repiur  his  error.  It  waa 
doubtful  whether  a  marriage  with  her  would  be 
valid ;  it  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  tbatUa 
"  predeccesor,*'  as  he  atyka  him,  bad  had  a  pre* 
vious  wife,  and  Franklin,  whom  Mr.  Tnckerman 
calls  the  incarnated  common  sen.se  of  his  time, 
did  not  forget  tli&t  he  might  bo  called  upon  to 
pay  hb  predeoeseor's  dei)ts.  "  We  ventured, 
nowcver,"  he  adds,  *'  over  allthedithcultics,  and  I 
took  her  to  wife  on  tho  1st  of  8epteml>er,  1730." 
She  proved  a  good  and  faithful  helpmate;  they 
tiirove  tt^ther,  and  always  endeavored  to  make 
each  other  happy.  Some  tbne  before  his  mar- 
riage he  suffered  a  serious  illness ;  ho  believed 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  was  ratlier  disapimnt- 
ed  to  And  that  he  was  getting  well,  and  that  he 
waa  to  go  over  all  tlie  *'diaagreeabl«  work"  of 
dying  lone  time  or  otber  again.  A  rfmOar 
illness  carried  off  his  employer ;  and  Franklin, 
forming  a  connection  t^iortiy  after  ward  with 
*  penon  who  had  money,  established  a  news- 
pi^,  the  '*  Pennsylvania  Gazette,'*  which 
waa  managed  with  great  ability.  lie  had  al- 
ready written  the  "  Bu-M  body,"  a  series  of 
amusing  papers,  for  another  journal,  and  waa 
tho  l0MiBCiB«nb«rof  ft  «lnb«ilMl^ 


in  which  qnestions  of  morals,  politica,  and  pbl- 
lo.sophy  were  discussed,  and  which  lie  consider- 
ed tbe^iestachool  of  mutual  improvement  in  tho 
pnrriooe.  He  very  soon  became  a  man  of  mark ; 
his  great  intelligence  and  industry,  his  ingenuity 
in  devbtng  belter  systems  of  economy,  of  edu- 
cation and  improvement,  now  eatablishing  a  sub- 
acription  and  circulating Ubrary,  now  publishing 
a  popaUu'  Mttphlot  upon  tb«  neoessity  of  paper 
currency  (iiaving  previou«ih'  contrived  a  c*ipi>cr- 

Jlato  preii^  aud  engraved  and  printed  tb«a  New 
ersey  paper  money),  and  presently  also  his  val> 
uable  municipalaervloea,  nipidly  wonXor  him  the 
respect  and  odmlrattoa  ct  the  colonies.  In  1 79% 
}io  first  ]  >  i"  li  -bed  his  almanac,  under  the  name  of 
Richard  Saunders.  It  took  the  name  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  and  waaoontinQedprotita- 
bly  about  23  years.  It  is  unneces'yirv  here  to  al- 
lude to  the  profit  derived  from  it  to  the  j)eopl«; 
the  wise  saws,  the  aplioristuB,  and  encourugemeni 
to  virtna  and  proeperity  through  the  esoeUent 
piworbial  seolanoMWitti  which  he  filled  dMOOP- 
ners  and  spaces,  became  very  popular,  and  they 
were  atlength  spread  over  England  aud  France  in 
reprint  and  tran^Uons.  In  1 783,  at  the  age  of  27, 
be  began  to  study  the  f  ranch,  Italian,  ^Mniab, 
and  Latin  languages ;  and  after  10  years*  dMamo 
from  nM:,t'  iM,  ho  revisited  the  scenes  of  his child- 
hoi  1,  hi  ihii^  family  diiT<ireaces,  aud  consoling 
thi  deatiibid  of  his  brother  wiUi  promi-sesof  pro* 
vision  for  his  son.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he 
was  elected  clerk  to  the  assembly.  Soon  aftor> 
ward  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  turning 
his  mind  upon  municipal  afiaim,  wrote  papers 
and  effectea  improTeannta  In  the  city  watch, 
and  established  a  fire  company.  He  becanie  tho 
foundtir  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  American  philosophical  society  (1744), 
took  notive  part  In  providing  for  defence  i^ainat 
ft  thraateoaa  Bpaniih  and  iTaneh  invadoo,  and 
invented  the  economical  etovo  which  bears  hia 
name;  he  declined  to  profit  pecuniarily  from 
this  invention,  although  invited  to  do  .'^  I }  the 
offer  of  a  patent.  While  ia  Boston  in  174'6,  bo 
witnessed  some  imperfect  experiment  in  eleo- 
tricity  ;  and  having  now  means  sufficient  to 
withdraw  from  private  busine^ta,  he  ]>urf:lui8ed 
philosophloal  apparatus  and  began  his  inTeatigi^ 
tions  (for  an  account  of  wliieh  see  Ei  EcrniriTT, 
Electro-Maoxetis.m,  and  LuniTNixci).  Tlio  in- 
vention of  tho  lightuing  rod  was  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  diacoveries  the  most  brilliant  which 
nad  ye*  boaii  made  in  nfttunl  phHoaopby.  B» 
vran  not  allowed,  however,  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately with  Ids  scientific  pursuits,  ilu  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  in  1750 ;  was  appointed  commis- 
aioner  for  makbg  «b  Indian  traai^,  and  in  1768 
deputy  pottnait«p>-geD«nl  for  Auenoft ;  and  waa 
presented  with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  by 
Harvard  and  Yale  colleges.  In  1754,  the  Freooa 
WW  hnpanding^  he  was  named  a  deputy  to  thft 
general  congress  at  Albany.  lie  proposed  a  plan 
of  union  for  the  colonies,  which  was  nnanimoua- 
ly  adopted  by  the  c  Tjvi  ntion,  but  nyectod  by 
the  board  of  trade  in  EngUnd  as  too  democratio. 
Ha  waa  wna  aftanmd  aetival^  ftod  Malonity 
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engaged  in  itftUonnl  affairs.  Wo  find  liim  in 
Boston  in  1754 ;  luul  tlie  French  war  having  bc- 
fjfuii.  he  as-^is'ed  Mr.  Qiiiacy  in  procuring  a  loan 
in  PbilAdelplita  for  New  EDglwid.  He  visited 
Bniddoek  in  liaiyland,  and  nodcattf  nmon- 
stnited  against  thatg m  [ul'ri  expedition  which 
resulted  so  disaatroualy.  As  postmaster-goneral, 
he  was  called  Upon,  however,  to  faeilitatu  the 
inarch  of  the  army,  and  labored  f:;iT!ifi:l!y,  and 
even  to  hh  own  pecnnlary  disadvantage,  in  the 
service.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  he  was 
the  meanft  of  eatablishing  a  volunteer  militia, 
and  took  the  lldd  as  mtlitarj  commander.  Af- 
ter a  laborious  campaign  it  was  proposed  to  com- 
jniasion  Franklin  as  general  in  command  of  a 
iKstaot  ttp«Ution ;  bat  be  dbtmsted  his  niH* 
tary  capncitic;  nntl  waived  the  propofjal.  Tie 
resumed  his  ekctrical  researclie^  and  wroto 
noooutits  of  experiments,  which  were  read  before 
the  royal  society  of  London,  and  [)roctired  for 
him  the  honor  of  meinbership;  tliey  also  ob- 
tained for  him  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  were 
published  iu  Eosland  and  France.  Sir  Hampbrr 
Davy  eays  of  toese  papers  that  tfadr  style  and 
manner  are  almost  as  admirable  as  the  doctrine 
they  advance.  Franklin,  he  said  sabseqnently, 
•eeks  rather  to  make  fAQosophy  a  useful  inmate 
and  servant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man, 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of 
admiration  in  temples  and  palaces.  The  great 
aim  of  his  mind  was  ever  practical  utility, 
and  rithongh  it  has  been  said  of  him  by  Eng- 
Hsli  liistorians  that  he  had  usually  a  l<een  eye 
to  his  own  interests,  they  are  forced  to  add 
that  he  had  ever  a  benevolenk  eeneera  for  the 
public  good.  Franklin,  an  active  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  was  indefatiga- 
ble with  hia  pen.  The  proprietary  persisted 
in  measnres  conflicting  with  the  nrivileg^  of 
the  inhabitants  and  with  the  public  good ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  deputies  resolved  to 
petition  the  home  govornmont  for  redress,  and 
appointed  Franldin  th^  eommtaaloBMr  Ibr  ike 
puri>o?o.  He  published  afterward  (1769)  tho 
** Historical  Review,"  which  contained  his  pa- 
pers in  aid  of  the  cause  of  his  contitaeota,  and 
had  in  tlic  meanwhile  obtained  so  mncb  rep- 
ntatifin,  tliat  Massaohusettsi,  Maryland,  and  Geor- 
gia intrusted  him  witli  the  ageucy  of  their  affairs 
also.  On  making  the  Ei^iaU  coast,  the  ship 
in  which  he  had  embarited  narrowly  escaped  the 
rooks.  In  describing  tho  circnmsLniico  to  his 
wife  he  said :  Were  I  a  liouiau  Catholic,  I 
diould  perhaps  tow  to  build  a  chapel  in  grati* 
tnde  for  tliis  cscnpc;  hut  as  I  am  not,  if  I  were 
to  vow  at  all,  it  should  be  to  build  a  lighthouse." 
He  arrived  in  I.ondon,  July  27,  1767.  Honors 
and  compliments  in  abundance  awaited  him. 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  conferred  npon  him  their 
highest  academical  degrees.  He  made  personal 
acquaintance  with  tho  most  distinguished  men 
4^  the  day,  hat  never  foiled  to  bestow  his  prin- 
cipal attention  npon  the  object  of  liis  mission. 
An  illness  of  8  weeks  retarded  pr(^  remand  great 
difBcnItlsa  followed  from  many  circnmstances. 
Three  jews  elapsed,  and  at  length  he  nooeaded 


in  the  principal  objects  of  his  mission  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  IIo  suggested 
to  the  ministry  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
his  scheme  waa  adopted.  With  Lord  J&amea 
and  others  !n  Scotnnd  he  pa^d  6  wedia 
of  the  "densest  happines  ,"  ho  called  it, 
of  his  life.  He  gave  Lord  Ktuues  the  funooa 
Parable  sgainrt  Peneotttion.**  He  made  fbr* 
ther  experiments  in  electricity,  invented  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  the  armonica  (musical  glasses), 
and  received  (rom  the  ministry  a  high  proof  of 
their  consideration  in  the  appointment  of  his 
son  to  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey.  At 
tlio  end  of  5  years  ho  refimbarked  for  home, 
reaching  Philadelphia  Nov.  1,  1762.  Ue  re- 
ceived Hie  offidal  thanks  of  fbe  assembly.  New 
difBculties  arising  between  the  province  and  tho 
proprietaries,  he  was  again  a])iK>iuted  agent  to 
the  English  government,  to  petition  that  the 
king  take  Pennsylvania  affairs  into  his  OWtt 
haud;3.  IIo  reached  London  early  in  Dec.  1764. 
The  revolution  was  iinuiinent.  The  project  of 
taxing  the  colonies  had  been  annonooed,  and 
IVaoMin  was  the  bearer  of  a  remonstnmee 
against  it  on  tho  part  of  tho  provincial  govern- 
ment of  PeuQ^ylvania.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  to  nrove  the  nneonstitoUonali^ 
and  impolicy  of  the  stamp  act ;  ntnl  when  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure  wits  attempted 
he  underwent  an  examination  before  the  house 
of  commons  (Feb.  8,  1766).  The  talenta  and 
greatness  d  the  man  are  said  to  have  never 
been  more  favorably  exhildted  than  on  this 
occasion.  Bis  conduct  made  it  an  everlasting 
record  of  his  firm  and  patriotio  spirit,  <^  hfi 
wise  and  prompt  foresight,  the  semblance  of  an 
almost  inspirea  sagacity.  Tho  re{)eal  of  the 
stamp  act  was  an  inevitable  consequence.  He 
aubseaaenttr  travelled  in  Holland  and  Qeraaany 
with  his  fnend  Sir  John  Pringle ;  and  visited 
Paris,  where  lie  met  witli  due  attention.  Tempo- 
rary tranquillity  in  America,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  was  followed  by  commotions  in 
Boston  occasioned  by  the  equally  £  ffonsive  reve- 
nue act,  and  others  snbveruve  of  cokmial  tighta. 
In  1772,  a  member  ef  pariknanti  to  ooavinoe 
Franklin  that  every  perverse  measure  and  every 
grievance  complained  of  by  the  Americans  ori- 
ginated  not  with  the  British  government,  but 
with  tories  in  America,  gave  te  Franklin  a 
nomber  of  letters  written  from  Ifassadiasstls 
by  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  TJeut.  Gov.  Oliver, 
warmly  urging  coercive  me&sures  against  the 
eolonies.  Franklin  immediately  sent  these  let> 
ters  to  tho  speaker  of  the  Ma.s«^,K  livi^otts  honso 
of  representatives.  Their  puijlkutiun  caused 
great  and  lust  indignation  in  America,  and  was 
of  invaluable  service  to  the  popolar  canae.  The 
Massachusetts  honse  petitioned  the  kii^  that  be 
would  remove  Hutchmson  and  Oliver  from  the 
government.  Franklin  appeared  before  tlie  privy 
oonnoil,  Jan.  S9,  1774,  to  present  their  peti- 
tion and  ndvopato  the  removal.  *'  He  was 
uow,'^  says  Haucrofl, 'Uhrioe  venerable,  from 
genius,  fume  in  the  world  of  science,  and  age. 
beiag  already  needy  thieesoote  years  and  ten." 
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Bo  WM  grotij  reviled^  and  shjimefally  insulted 
hy  Wedderlmm  the  solicitor-general,  vrbo  made 

against  liiin  a  lonj;  [H;rs<»riftl  harangue,  ainiil  tho 
•pplaudiog  laughter  and  cheering  of  the  lords 
111  ootuiell.  Franklin  bore  this  contnmelj  willi 
his  accustonnMl  jiatience  and  dignified  eqaanim- 
ity.  The  jiutiliuu  was  rtytcWd,  aud  the  next  day 
was  dismi^aed  from  the  office  of  dep- 
uty postm&ster-goDera].  Meanwhile  he  cahnly 
purftued  his  honest  and  patriotic  course,  and 
f  <i  ir  'l  lime  for  further  rest-an  h  in  bcionce,  for 
journeys  again  to  Paris,  Scotland,  aad  Wales* 
•nd  a  Tuit  to  Ireland.  He  had  detortnined  to 
await  in  England  llio  result  of  the  continental 
congress,  lu  tho  menu  timo  Mrs.  Franklin  died. 
His  parents  and  15  of  \m  shter^,  and  brothers  bad 
all  long  been  dead.  A  dangliter  alone  was  to  re- 
main tohbsolitudc,  hin  chcrislied  sou  being  about 
to  sacrifice  the  ties  of  kindred  to  loyalty  or  ]K)lit-' 
teal  ambition.  Franklin  entlMtrke^  for  home  in 
Haroh,  and  arrited  May  0, 1 775,  J  ost  1 6  days  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  had  labored  faith- 
fully in  England  to  save  the  mother  country  from 
the  final  outbreak,  andnow  reMiredaafititliAiilf 
to  his  duties  in  the  congre^!^.  As  a  member  of  the 
oommittees  of  safety  and  foreign  correspondence 
he  iierformed  most  valuable  services,  exerting 
all  his  influence  for  a  declaration  of  independ* 
eooe.  That  instmnient  he  had  the  honor  to  emlst 
in  drafting,  and  to  sign,  July  4, 1776.  He  was  sent 
soon  after  to  Parts  as  commi^ioner  plenipot«a> 
tiary,  together  widi  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee; 
During  the  voyage  he  continued  some  interest- 
ing experiments  which  bo  had  begun  in  tho 
spring  of  the  same  year  in  relation  to  the  Gulf 
stream.  He  was  the  finst  to  make  observations 
of  tliis  current ;  and  his  chart  of  it,  published 
CO  years  ago,  still  forma  the  basis  of  charts  now 
in  use.  The  learned  superintendeot  of  the  coast 
snrrey,  Prof.  Baohe,  made  this  ttatenent  in  a 
lecture  in  Feb.  1858,  and  a<lded  that  Fninklin'g 
theory  illuiitratiug  in  general  the  rusulu  of  the 
great  transfer  of  tropical  water  to  the  north  is 
advocated  by  modern  philosophers.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Fruucti,  Fraukliu  establif«hcd  hiuii^'lf 
almost  immediately  at  Passy.  A  French  writer 
(Laoretelle)  of  high  celebrity  says  that  ^'  by  the 
eihot  wbiob  FVanUtn  prodneed,  he  appears  to 
have  fulfilled  his  mission,  not  wl.li  i  (ourt,  but 
Avitli  a  ir^&  people."  Hen  apiHiured  to  look 
on  hiti)  as  a  sage  come  from  a  new  world  to 
unfold  mysteries.  He  was  not  at  first  received 
officially,  but  aooa  gained  induence  with  tho 
ministry;  and  upon  receipt  of  news  of  Bur- 

Sjne'e  disaster,  he  bad  the  happiness  to  con- 
ide  the  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778.  English 
ctn'issaries  r  ini  j  t  )  Paris  tliereupon  to  sound 
Franklin  upon  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  of 
which  they  discovered  that  independence  was 
to  be  the  sole  basis.  His  prudence  and  wigncious 
firmness  defeated  every  attempt  of  the  British 
government  to  sow  disoocd  between  America 
and  her  ally.  He  was  now  accredited  to  the 
French  king  as  minister  plenipotentiary  (1778), 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  couimisj^ioners  for 
negotiating  peace  with  the  moUier  ooontry.  His 


diplomatic  career  forms  a  chief  chapter  in  the 
history  of  his  eonntry.  He  signed  the  penes 
Nov.  30, 1782,  and  now  longed  to  return.  He  was 
notable  to  do  SO,  however,  until  1 7ba,  when,  after 
08  years  in  theaervioeof  his  country,  he  retired 
to  private  repose.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  oon- 
cludi^d  the  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Prussia, 
embodying  many  of  bis  great  international  prin- 
ciples. He  had  been  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  mission  an  object  of  marked 
enthusiasm.  His  venerable  age,  bis  plain  de- 
portment, Lis  fame  as  a  pbilosopber  and  states- 
man, the  <^i8nn  of  bis  oonveraatioB,  hia  wiL 
his  vast  information,  his  varied  aptitndes  and 
discoveries,  all  Bccured  fur  him  not  only  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Europe,  hot  a  circlo 
of  nrdent  frif  nd-',  embracing  the  very  widest 
range  of  hunmu  cliaracters.  His  sitnple  costume 
and  address,  and  dignified  osixct,  among  a 
splendidly  embroidered  oonrt,  commanded  the 
respect  of  an.  **BlavtotneB  and  renown,'' says 
M.  Lacretelle,  ** negotiated  for  him  ;  and  beforu 
the  second  year  ofnis  mission  had  expired,  no 
one  eoooeived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets  and 
armies  to  the  countrymen  of  Franklin."  <  )r  *  is 
return  to  Philadelphia  (Sept.  14,  1760),  lie  w^s 
elected  '*  president  of  Pennsylvania."  Washing- 
ton, with  whom  he  enjoyed  an  onintemmted 
friendship,  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  nim. 
At  the  age  of  62,  he  t  mim  :;tL  il  to  bo  a  delegatiJ 
to  the  convention  for  foruting  the  federal  con* 
atitntlon.  He  entered  actively  and  heartily  into 
the  business  of  the  cnnvmtirjn.  He  served  a!*} 
as  president  of  the  i^4jciet>  for  i>oliticul  iii4uirie«, 
ana  wrote  inttrestitig  and  vigorous  papers  upon 
many  important  subjects.  In  hb  &4tn  year  he 
wrote  to  Washinjrtou :  "  For  my  personal  ease 
I  should  have  died  two  years  ago  ;  but  thon^jh 
those  years  have  been  spent  in  ezcrociai- 
ing  pain,  I  am  glad  to  hare  IiTed  them,  sinee 
I  c:m  look  upon  our  present  situation.**  IBi 
faculties  and  affections  were  unimpaired  to  the 
last  At  his  death  20,000  persons  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  his  remains.  He  W;is  iutcrrt-d 
by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  tho  cemcttry  of  Christ 
church.  Throughout  the  country  every  f>pedcs 
of  respect  was  manifested  to  his  roemoiT;  and 
in  Europe  extraordinary  public  tesdmonials  are 
on  record  of  honor  duo  to  one  of  tho  great- 
est benefactors  of  mankiud.  Fault  hm  been 
found  with  bis  religious  character.  He  confesM 
that  diwing  a  pericxl  of  his  life,  before  the  azo 
of  21,  he  had  been  a  thorough  deist;  aud 
it  has  been  Mdd  that  5  weeks  before  bis 
death  he  expremed  a  cold  approbation  of  the 
"system  of  morals"  of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
"Wliate'vcr  his  faith  and  doctrine  may  have  Kea, 
his  reverence  for  religion  and  Christiau  instito- 
tions  was  constantly  toanilbst.  ItwaafhuddSi 
"who  bronght  forward  a  motion  for  daily  prayers 
inthe  Philadelphia  convention.  Thomotion  woa 
r^eoted,  as  "  ute  convsntioa,  eicept  3  or  4  por- 
Bons,  thought  prayers  nnneceasanr.'*  We  find 
hitn  advising  bis  daughter  to  rely  more  upon 
prayer  than  upon  preaching;  and  as  a  practical 
moral  adviser  m  hm  toft  ns  beautiM  teachings 
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at  Icftst,  of  Maroely  soipaseed  Imman  wisdom, 
▲t  the  most  oritiool  epoeh  of  his  public  life, 
yrhvn  tiewt  with  menace,  lealontf ,  bribery,  and 

oH*!  iiil  caprice  and  hlju^itice,  ho  said:  **Mynilo 
is  U)  go  Ptralglit  forwiud  iu  doing  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  riglit^  leaving  tho  «omeqaences  to 
Providence."  Franklin  was  astrong,  well  formed 
man.  His  stature  was  6  feet  0  or  10  indie*?. 
Bis  complexion  was  light,  his  eyes  gray.  His 
manners  were  extremely  winniiw  aod  affable, 
nis  name  is  not  borne  by  any  of  hb  descendants. 
His  daughter,  Sarali,  tlie  wifa  of  Richard  Bache, 
bore  7  children,  whose  living  deaoendanta  Are 
mmiermu.— The  last  of  bis  race  ytha  hore  his 
uame  was  hi>  grandson,  William  Temple  Frank- 
lin, who  clifd  in  Paris,  May  25,  1858,  and  who 
published  in  I/ondon  and  I'lliladelI)hil^  l>etween 
1816  and  1819,  editions  of  liis  grandfather'a 
works.  The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Franklin,  edited  bv  Jared  S[)nrk8,  appearc<l  in 
Boston  in  IS  vols.  8vo.  ia  1836-'40,  with  notes 
and  a  Ufe  of  the  antiior  (new  edition,  Phila* 
dclpbia.  1858). 

FRANKLIN*,  Sir  Johk,  an  English  admiral 
and  arctic  explorer,  born  at  Spiubgr,  Unodn- 
fiLi-c,  April  16,  1T86.  He  was  the  youngestson 
ot  a  respectable  vcoman,  whose  patrimonial  es- 
tate was  so  burdened  with  mortgages  that  to 
maint^  and  edueata  a  £uiily  of  1%  ohUdren 
lie  was  obliged  to  sell  It  and  engage  In  trade. 
John,  his  youngest  son,  was  intended  for  tho 
clerical  profession,  and  received  bis  early  educa- 
tion at  St.  Ives  and  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Louth.  He  soon  sliowed,  however,  a  decided 
predilecUon  for  the  sea.  While  a  school  boy  at 
Lratb,  he,  with  one  of  his  comrades,  took  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  12 
miles  distant,  merely  to  look  at  the  ocean,  which 
he  then  saw  for  tlie  first  time,  and  upon  which 
he  gazed  for  many  hours  with  intense  satisfao- 
HoD.  His  ihther,  hoping  that  his  Ineiinitioa  for 
the  life  of  a  pu'I  r  w  uuld  be  removed  by  an  ex- 
perience of  its  discomforts,  permitted  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  small  merchant 
TC«t?el.  Bnt  this  experiment  only  oonftrniod  tho 
boy's  foudnusd  for  tho  sea,  and  his  father,  deem- 
ing it  hopeless  to  overcome  so  btrong  a  propen- 
8it7|  yielded  to  it^  and  procured  him  araiissioa 
io  tne  navT  as  a  nridsmpman  at  the  ^ge  of  14. 
He  entered  on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Poly- 
phemus, and  served  in  her  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  A  midshipman 
who  stood  at  his  side  wa.s  sliot  dead  during  the 
engaceaient.  In  the  ensuing  isumiucr  he  joined 
the  Investigator,  which  was  commanded  by  his 
consin,  Cant..  Flinders,  and  was  coihmissioncd 
by  the  English  government  to  explore  the  coasts 
of  Australia.  After  nearly  two  years  spent  in 
this  service,  which  was  eniinently  of  a  nature 
to  qualify  him  tor  his  fbtnre  pursuits,  the  In- 
vestigator proving  nnscaworthy,  Franklin  and 
tht>  rest  of  her  officers  .'■ailed  for  homo  in  the 
store  gliip  Porpoise;  but  that  vessel  was  wrecked 
Aug.  18,  1803,  on  a  reef  abont  200  miles  from 
tho  coast  of  Australia,  and  be  and  his  compan- 
ionaramaliiad  lbr0OditfB<Ni  a  Mud  bank  MO 


feet  in  length  until  rdief  arrived  from  Port 
Jackson.    Franklin  was  carried  to  Canton, 
where  he  obtained  passage  to  England  in  a  ves- 
sel of  the  China  fleet  of  Indianien,  commanded 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance.   On  their  voyage  home 
they  were  attacked  in  the  strait  of  Malacca, 
Feb.  15,  1804,  by  a  strong  French  «inadron, 
whirli  they  beat  off.    Fruukliii  during  tlte  l>at- 
tle  acted  as  signal  midshipman.   On  reaching 
England  ho  joined  the  ship  of  the  line  Bellero- 
phon,  and  in  1805  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  as  signal  niidsliipinan,  performing  his 
AiDctioQs  with  distiogaisbed  coolness  and  cour- 
age in  the  midst  of  a  hot  Are.  Of40penons 
who  stood  around  him  on  the  pa-ip  only  7  es- 
caped mihurt   For  0  years  !)Ubsc<iuently  he 
served  in  the  Bedford  on  various  stations,  tiie  lost 
of  which  was  tho  coa«!t  of  the  United  States 
during  tho  war  of  181'2-"15.    lie  commanded 
tlio  boats  of  the  Bedford  iu  a  fight  with  the 
American  gun  boats  at  New OrleaDS»oae  of 
irhidi  be  boarded  and  eaptnred.  He  waa 
Wounded  in  the  action,  and  for  his  gallantiT 
was  made  a  lieutenant.   In  1818,  the  British 
govenmMnt  having  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  attempt  the  pas.aago  to  India  by  crossing 
the  polar  sea  to  the  north  uf  Spitzbcrgen, 
Franldin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Trent,  one  of  the  two  vessels  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  the  other,  the  Dorothea,  being  com> 
manded  by  Caj)!.  Buchan.    After  pa-Sftini:  Int. 
80^  N.  tlie  Dorothea  received  bo  much  damage 
from  the  ice  that  her  immediate  retnra  to  Eng* 
land  was  dcci      on.   Franklin  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  contmu©  the  voyage  with  tho  Trent 
alone,  but  his  commander,   Capt  Bnchan, 
would  not  consent,  and  the  two  vessels  returned 
to  England  together.   Franklin's  conduct  on 
this  occa-sion  brought  him  prominently  into  no- 
th6f  and  gave  him  a  high  repotation  as  a  bold 
andfliorough  seaman  and  a  competentanrveyor 
and  scientiti  -  nl  ^orver.   In  1819,  on  the  re- 
commendation ol  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  ho 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  exi>edition 
to  travel  overland  from  Hudson's  bay  to  the 
Arctic  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
coast  of  America  eastward  from  tho  Copper- 
mine river,  ^or  an  account  of  this  and  bis 
other  trede  ezpedfttona,  and  of  those  sent  in 
search  of  him,  see  Arctic  Dibcovxbt.)  Frank- 
lin retamed  to  England  in  1822.   Durins  hia 
absence  he  had  been  nronioted  to  the  rank  of 
comninndcr,  and  shortly  after  hi.s  arrival  home 
was  made  a  post  captlun  and  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.   In  1823  he  published  a 
narrative  of  his  joomM',  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  be  married  Eleanor  Pwdcn,  daughter 
of  an  eminent  arcliitect.    In  1825  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  another  overland 
expedition  to  the  Aretie  ocean.   When  the  day 
n.ssigned  for  his  departure  arrived,  his  wife  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.   She,  however,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  not  delay  his  voyage  on 
her  account,  and  gave  him  as  a  parting  gift  a 
silk  flag,  which  she  requested  hhn  to  hoist  when 
be  reaohed  the  polar  aaa.  Bhe  died  tin  di^ 
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aftor  be  left  Knghiiki.  He  retomed  home  hj 
iray  of  Tffeir  Toi4c,  arriTfnf  at  Liverpool,  Sept. 
24,  1827,  and  on  March  8,  1828,  ho  was  nmr- 
lied  to  Jane  Gritha,  tli0  pr^ent  I^ady  Frank- 
lin. Id  Uie  same  year  he  public! lod  n  nar- 
ratire  of  hh  seotmd  expedition.  In  1829  he 
waa  knighted,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.O.L. 
from  Oxford  university  and  tlie  gold  medal  of 
tlie  i;oDgra|lhical  society  of  Faris.  In  1880  he 
was  8cnc  to  the  Mediterranean  in  commud  of 
tlie  Rainbow  ;  and  having  rciidored  some  ser- 
vioe  to  the  Greeks  in  Uiuir  strufjgle  for  indcpon- 
denoe,  he  was  decorated  by  Kin^  Otlio  ^vil]|  tho 
crow  of  the  Bedeemiir  ol  Greece.  While  oa 
tills  aCation  he  was  noted  for  hisatteiitiotttothe 
comfort  of  his  crew,  and  tho  Bailors  Qxpre«.'w>d 
their  sense  of  his  kindness  by  colling  his  ve^l 
tho  "  Celestial  Kainbow"  and  "  Franklin's 
Paradise."  lo  183$  bo  was  made  governor  of 
Tasmanie  or  Van  TOemen^s  Land,  in  whidi 
oHi i  r  ho  continued  till  lf<43.  He  \va^  a  very 
po|»ular  governor,  and  origtoatc-d  and  carried 
manjT  measures  of  great  importance  to  the 
colony.  Ho  foutMled  a  college  lUid  gave  it  large 
endowments  from  his  own  funds,  and  exerted 
ljini!*olf  to  have  it  conducted  in  the  most  liberal 
monaer,  without  renud  to  dis^clions  of  secL 
lb  1688  be  foundea  the  soientiflo  association 
now  known  as  the  royal  society  of  Ilobarton  ; 
duruig  his  administration  jt» papers  were  i)rinted 
at  hb  expense.  When  the  colonial  legislature 
voted  an  inoreese  to  tbe  sovemor^  salary,  Sir 
John  refbssd  to  aooept  it  for  himself,  hat  seoar> 
od  tho  additional  appropriation  I'  .r  t!;-  I  cnefit 
of  his  sacccssor.  Ou  Him  day  of  liu  depart uro 
from  the  colony  the  most  numerous  gatliering 
of  the  people  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Tas- 
maida  attanded  him  to  tho  place  of  embarkar 
tion,  the  bisl  f  [>  i  f  f'l  -  n  lony  walking  at  their 
bend.  He  wa.s  also  coiuplimented  by  addresses 
linni  every  district  of  the  Island.  lx>ng  after- 
ward  the  remembrance  of  his  virtnea  drew 
from  the  inbabitauts  of  Tasmania  u  contri- 
bution of  £1.700,  which  wa.H  sent  to  Liidy 
frankUn  to  assist  in  pojring  the  expenses  of 
the  seardi  for  her  mimng  hosband.  In  1845 
Sir  John  was  api>o5ntod  to  tho  commnnd  of 
a  new  expedition  to  discover  the  N.  W,  pas- 
sage.  It  consisted  of  the  ships  Erebus  and  Tor- 
ior«  whioh  were  Aimished  and  fitted  out  in  the 
strongest  and  most  complete  manner,  and  man- 
ned by  picked  crows,  amounting  in  x'l,  fticersand 
men,  to  188  persons.  They  sailed  iroin  Sheer- 
BSsa,  May  26,  1845.  Franklin's  orders  were  to 
return  in  1847.  He  was  last  seen  by  a  whaler 
who  mot  him  in  Baffin's  bay,  July  26,  1845. 
In  1848,  no  tidings  of  tho  cxi)edition  having 
reached  England,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  as 
to  his  fate  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  several  ex- 
pc<lition3  in  search  of  hiin.  In  the  spring  of 
18G0,  iw  Dr.  liao  a^crtained  in  1854,  a  party 
of  about  40  white  men  were  seen  by  the  Esqui- 
maux on  King  William's  island,  and  *  lew 
months  later  the  savages  Ibnnd  their  bodies  at 
A  jKiint  not  far  to  tho  N.  W.  of  Back's  Great 
Kish  river.  J^'rom  articles  picked  up  by  the 


Esquimaux  it  is  eertiun  that  these  men  were  a 

Fir^n  and  probablj  the  last  survivors  of 
ranklin's  expedition.  He  himself  had  d<jobt- 
\em  already  per'ished,  for  the  parly  as  doscribtd 
by  the  Esquimaux  contained  no  man  so  old  as 
Frsuldin,  who  in  1860  would  have  been  64 
years  of  age.— See  Narrative  of  a  Jonmei'  to 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819-'22,"  by 
Capt  John  Franklin  (London,  1823);  •'Norra- 
tive  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  tho  Shores  of  a 
Polar  Sea,  in  182&-*27,"  by  the  same  (London, 
1 828).  Thoiie  works  have  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land and  Anierica.^ — Elean«)K  Ann,  an  English 
poetesa  first  wi£s  of  tho  preceding,  born  in  July* 
1796.  Her  f!rther,Winiam  Porden,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  Eaton  hall,  and  of  other  noted  buildings. 
At  au  early  ago  ehe  manifested  remarkable  tal- 
ents, and  especially  an  aptitude  for  language?. 
Almost  onasiisted  riie  tanght  herself  Grt.ek  and 
Latin  when  mdv  11  or  12  years  eld.  Bhe  soon 
i>  ,  lircd  several  other  longoages,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  principal  sciences,  eepeciolly 
of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  At  tho  age  of 
15  she  began  to  write,  and  in  her  17th  year  she 

?rodnood  a  poem  in  6  can  toe,  "  The  Veib,  or  the 
riutnphs  of  Constancy,"  which  attracted  con- 
siderablo  attention  on  its  publication  in  181&. 
Her  next  publication,  "  The  Arotio  XxpeditiMi, 
ft  Poem"  (1818).  ltd  to  her  acquaintance  with 
Capt.  Franklin,  and  to  their  marriage  in  Aug. 
1823.  In  tho  previous  year  her  longe^-t  and 
best  poem,  "Ckeor  de  Lion,  or  the  Third  Cru- 
sade," in  16  cantoB,  waa  poUidied.  She  died 
of  oons'imi  tinii,  Feb.  22,  IRS.*),  the  day  after  her 
husbaiul  sailed  on  hit)  becoud  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  shores.  Her  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  "  Cceur  de  lion,"  were  collected  and  pul>> 
Hshed  in  London  in  182T.— Last  Jaki,  second 
wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  an  Englishwoman 
distinguished  for  tlie  devoted  perseverance  with 
which  she  has  labored  for  the  rescue  of  her  hus- 
band from  the  perils  of  his  last  arctic  expedi- 
tion, born  about  1800.  She  was  the  second 
(l:iii -liter  of  John  Griffin,  Es<j.,  F.S.A.,  and  is 
of  French  Huguenot  descent  on  her  mother's 
aide.  While  in  Tasmania  she  rendered  a  perma- 
nent  service  to  the  cotintry  by  p.^yiug  out  of  her 
private  purso  a  tK>nnty  of  lu  htiillinga  each  for 
tho  destruction  of  a  dangerous  species  of  ser- 
pent, whioh  in  oooseqKieoce  was  soon  external^ 
nated.  She  has  expended  nearly  all  berfoctDae 
in  tho  search  for  Jier  husband,  and  Ls  still  urj^ 
ing  new  expeditions  to  seek  for  his  rcimuna. 

IRAN  KMX,  Wmux,  the  last  roynl  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jeney,  son  ot  Beqjamin  Frank- 
lin, born  in  Philadelphia  about  1781,  died  in 
England,  Nov.  17,  IBIIJ.  In  child}io(xl  he  wa.-L 
like  his  father,  remarkably  fond  of  books,  and 
likewise  of  an  adventaroaa  dispositioti.  He 
sought  to  go  to  Bcft  in  r  privateer  dnring  the 
French  war  (1744~'8),  and,  disappointed  in  this, 
obtained  a  commission  in  tho  Pennsylvania 
forces,  with  which  he  served  in  one  or  two 
campsigns  on  the  Oanadlan  frontier,  and  roae 
to  ViL  (  i[  tain  before  ho  waa  of  age.  After  liis 
return  to  Philadelphia  he  soon  obtained  ofii- 
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ctal  employmont  through  his  father's  influence. 
From  1754  to  176G  be  was  coui|)troUer  of  the 
general  pf»st  oilice,  and  was  during  part  of  the 
same  period  clerk  of  the  pnn-i nr ijil  assembly. 
In  1757  he  accompanied  his  lailier  to  Loiulon, 
where  lie  stiidiuJ  law  nnd  Wiis  admitted  to  tlio 
bar  ia  1758.  In  1762,  while  yet  iu  £an^ 
]i«  was  a()i>ointed  goveroor  <w  New  Jenef, 
to  wlilch  ]irovince  he  returned  in  1768.  In  the 
revolotionar/  contest  he  remained  loyal  to 
Greit  nritdn,  and  aome  of  hia  letters  containing 
•traof  «q)Kss!onf)  of  tory  sentitoeDto  liaving 
been  fnterecpted,  he  had  a  guard  pot  over  him 
in  .T;in.  177*'.  1'  ]  ; event  liis  escape  from  Perth 
Ainboy.  He  gave  his  parole  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  province,  ha%  in  Inne  of  that  year  ha 
issued  a  proclamutton  as  governor  of  New  Jer- 
flcy  etimmoning  ti  inoetinc  of  the  abrogated  lcgi»- 
l^ti  r  xssenibly.  For  this  lie  wa.'^  arre8te<l  by 
order  of  the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey 
and  lemoved  to  Bnrlington  as  a  pHsoDer.  He 
was  soon  after  sent  to  Connect it-ut.  wf-crf^  }:p 
was  detained  and  strictly  guarded  for  upward 
of  two  years,  tilt  in  Nov.  1 778,  ho  was  exchanged 
for  Mr.  MoKinler,  president  of  Delaware^  who 
had  fdlen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (3or. 
Franklin  after  his  lil>eration  rfninitir.l  in  Neir 
York  till  Auk'.  17»2,  when  he  «aiied  for  Kng- 
land,  in  which  country  he  oootinoed  to  reside 
tail  his  death.  The  English  government  grant* 
ed  him  £1,800  in  remuneration  of  his loeaes,  and 
in  addition  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum.  Wil- 
liam Franklin'H  adhesion  to  the  royal  cause  led 
to  an  estrangement  between  him  and  bislktber, 
which  continned  after  the  revolutionary  contest 
Was  over.  The  son  made  advaaccs  toward  a 
reconciliation  in  1784,  which  drew  from  the 
father  tho  declaratioa  that  he  was  wiUlng  to 
forget  the  past  as  mooh  as  possible.  In  1t88, 
however,  in  n  letter  to  Dr.  l}yle<:,  he  ^y>eaks  of 
bis  son  as  still  estranged.  In  h\s  will,  ho  be- 
queathed to  William  his  lands  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  released  him  from  all  debts  that  bis  exeoo- 
tors  might  find  to  be  doe  iifom  him,  and  added 
this  cliuiso :  "Tlie  part  ho  acted  against  me  in 
the  latu  war,  which  is  of  public  Dotorietjr,  will 
account  for  my  leaving  him  nomoreof  anoatato 
be  endeavored  to  deprive  me  o£" 

FRANKLINITE,  a  min«ra]  composed  at 
peroxide  <  I  i  on,  oxide  of  xinc,  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  in  appearauoe  much  like  tho  mag- 
aelio  eadde  of  iron.  It  ia  found  in  considerable 
quantity  only  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  .T.,  althoii^li  i*  i< 
also  mentioned  m  accompanying  ores  o:  ziue, 
in  amorphous  masses  at  llie  mines  of  Altenberg 
(Yieille  Montague),  near  Aix  la  ChopeUe.  The 
aompo^tion  of  the  FVaaUlnito  of  New  Jers^  is: 
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Its  hardne«g  is  6.5-6.6;  specific  gravii  \ .  "  dJ. 
It  occurs  in  largo  veins  or  beds  at  tlio  mines  of 
the  New  Jersey  zino  aompany  at  Stirling  hiU 
and  Mine  hiil  in«Snsaa»co^  aaowpaniadby  the 


red  oxide  of  zinc,  lying  between  tho  crystalline 
limestone  and  the  gneiss  rocks.  At  Stirling 
hill  it  constitutes  the  main  substance  of  two 
1  rfU-  of  considerable  magnitude,  lyinpr  in  imme- 
eluite  contact  with  each  other,  divided  only  by 
a  parting  scam,  running  S.  W.  and  N.  E.,  and 
dipping  &  £.  about  40"  from  the  hill  agioinst 
wnleh  iho  beda  seem  to  repose,  toward  and 
under  the  bed  of  the  Wnlkill  river.  The  Upper 
of  these  bedii,  lying  immediately  under  the  crys- 
talline limestone,  ia  composed  chiefly  of  the  red 
oxide  of  sino  with  the  Franklinite  interspersed 
til  granvUv  masses,  often  assnming  the  appear- 
ance of  imperfect  crystals.  It  i)re5ient3  a  thick- 
ness  varying  from  8  to  8  feet,  and  is  traced  with 
great  uniform  i  ty  of  structure.  At  times  alnKNl 
perfect  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  found,  par- 
ticularly where  the  bed  comes  in  contact  vtith 
tho  supe  rincumbent  limestone ;  these  crystals  are 
of  the  r^Iar  octahedral  form  with  the  edges 
rephioed.  The  FMokUnlto  oonstitutes  about  45 
per  rent,  of  tho  inincrnl  contents,  the  rest  lieing 
mainly  red  o.\ido  of  zinc.  This  l)ed  i»  exten- 
sively worked  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company, 
who  remove  aaaoaUj  about  8,000  tons  of  the 
oi«  to  their  works  at  Newaric,  where  tbey  man- 
ufacture from  it  tho  white  o.\ide  of  zinc  used 
for  point ;  the  residuum,  after  tlie  oxide  of  zino 
is  driven  off,  being  Franklinite|  ia  amdted  into 
iron.  Theoadeciyingbedappsaisoatiioaniftoa 
or  outcrop  to  be  ahnost  a  pvre  massite  Tirank- 
Unite,  amorphous  in  structure,  although  occa- 
sionally al«o  exhibiting  very  l^e  and  nearly 
pM^ot  crystals  of  the  Fmnklinite;  it  ccmtaiDa 
no  red  oxide  of  zinc,  which  fact  is  the  distinctive 
feature  b<aween  this  and  the  overlying  bed, 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  bed  of  red 
xinc.  As  the  underlying  bed  of  Franldimto 
descends  it  l>eoome8  leas  pure,  the  Fkaiddiaita 
being  repl.-iced  by  the  crystalline  liTur-^toiic,  with 
tho  Franklinite  and  willemite  (auaydruUij  iiii- 
cato  of  zinc)  thickly  inters[>cri=ied  in  grains  and 
hnperfeot  eryatoU.  It  preserves  this  character 
In  rai  entire  depUi  as  fkv  m  erplwed,  nearly 
200  feet  below  its  outcrop;  this  bed  is  about 
12  feet  in  thiclcness,  but  is  not  worked.  Sever- 
al  hundred  feet  weatwardly  of  theae  main  beds, 
and  hit^  op  on  the  bill,  another  bed  of  Franl^ 
Hnite,  mixed  wtth  a  Kttle  of  tho  tod  oside  anA 
a  good  deal  of  i!:o  silicate  of  zine.  la  found, 
running  the  ent  ire  length  of  StirUng  UU;  on  the 
S.W.  point  of  this  vein  a  considemuaqmuitityof 
ore  is  mined  by  the  Passaic  zino  oorapany,  and 
by  them  mannfactured  into  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc  at  their  works  at  T><  rgen,  near  Jersey  City. 
The  other  locality  where  the  Fraukiiuite  is 
Jbni^  in  large  masses  is  on  Mine  hill,  about  1^ 
miles  N.  E.  from  Stirlin:,'  hill,  following  the 
course  of  tho  WulkiU  la  the  village  of  FrankJiu. 
Here  there  are  al^  found  two  distinct  beda 
^ng  in  immediate  JuxtapoaitioQ ;  but  their  rel- 
ative  position,  as  comiwred  with  that  of  the 
lip'ds  at  Stirling  liill,  is  reversed,  the  Frunklinito 
lieing  the  eastcroiuost  and  uppcrmoftt,  and  tho 
zino  being  the  underlying  and  westernmost. 
The  Ibrmatioo  genanlly  on  Mine  hill  aeena 
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consider&blj  disturbed,  and  ranch  l«flB  regolar 
than  on  Htirling  hill.  The  Franklinite  on  Mine 
hill,  wlii'  li  i  rotniaes  from  surfiicu  indiaitioia to 
be  a  ricli  and  regular  bo<ijr  of  ore,  lim  however 
aot  prored  so  in  the  namcroas  openings  and 
explorations  made  by  tlio  Franklinite  iron  com- 
|MUir,  ^lio  erected  a  largo  blast  funiuce  here 
some  4  years  since  for  the  express  parpose  of 
vorkiog  this  ore.  Tliev  found  it  so  iBttoh 
dtatarbra,  and  lamMdlalaiy  bdoir  the  oaterap 
so  ranch  mixed  with  other  and  useless  8til>- 
■tanoes,  ohieflj  an  impure  goro^  (silicate  of 
IrnOi  Mtomue  the  ore  untit  toT  uij  metal- 
lurgical jnirpose.  The  attempts  to  smelt  it  did 
not  proTe  suooessful,  and  the  works  were  aban- 
doned. The  underlying  or  westerly  !  <  1,  mi  tlio 
Other  hand,  is  much  purer,  ami  is  composed 
of  massive  Franklinite,  interspersed  throof^ 
tmt  with  more  or  less  red  oside  of  zino  in  span- 
gles or  small  lamellar  masses.    Its  outcrop  is 

Elainly  tniceablo  along  the  entire  crest  of  Mino 
iU  for  nearlf  half  a  mile  in  leiu^  vanriog 
from  8  to  ft  ftet  fat  tUdaaaaa;  it  nu  Man 
worked  to  some  extent  by  the  New  Jersey 
cine  companj.  A  late  examiuation  of  this  ore 
by  ProfesBon  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silliman,  jr., 
ahowa  It  to  be  eompoaad  of  46  to  48  per  oei^ 
of  IVanlcfiidto,  tiie  reat  htUng  mainly  nd  osklo 
of  zinc,  yielding,  exclusively  of  fli.  .'Inointhe 
fVanklinite.  26  per  cent  of  oxido  of  7.iac. — As 
baa  been  already  stated,  the  New  Jersey  zinc 
oompany,  after  eztracUng  the  zinc  in  the  sihape 
of  the  white  oxido  from  Uio  ores  of  Btirling  and 
HinehilN,  smelt  the  residutmi,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  Frouldiaite,  into  iron.  Attempts  liod 
baeo  made  many  years  since  by  some  of  tlie  iron 
works  in  the  neighborhood  to  smelt  the  Frank- 
Unite  ore  which  appeared  in  such  largo  ma-sses 
and  soea«y  to  bo  mined ;  but  none  of  these  early 
operations  proved  snooeasftil,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  great  quantity  of  ilDe  m  the  ore,  wbioh  in 
tta  process  of  volatilization  absorbs  n  largo 
amoant  of  heat,  and  thereby  tends  to  chill  the 
ftamaoe.  Early  in  1868  Mr.  £.  Poal^  of 
hope,  H.  J.,  undertook  to  vork  tbo  on  with 
•athnuito  In  one  of  tbo  bl»t  ftamaoea  at 
Stanhope,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  pig 
iron  of  raoeilent  ^niUity;  but  theso  opera- 
tiODs  were  soon  discontinued.  In  the  aamo 
year  Mr.  C.  E.  Detmold  sncoessAilly  and  perma- 
nently established  the  mannfactnre  of  iron  from 
the  zinc  and  Franklinite  ores  at  the  works  of 
the  New  Jersey  7.inc  company  (of  whi<^  he  was 
tlien  president),  by  smelting  the  resldnnm,  afler 
tho  zinr  find  hvon  driven  off,  for  tliepnrjiiKe  of 
inakiijg  Ihc  wliilo  uiside.  This  brancii  of  in- 
dustry is  cidciilated  to  become  one  of  much  im- 
portance, as  tlie  iron  prodoced  firom  ibia  leaid* 
vum  not  only  yields  a  }mr  Iron  of  reniBriuMo 
purity.  fi!ire,  and  ftren^'th,  but  is  especially 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  furuaco 
in,which  this  iron  is  made  is  18  feet  hl^  and 
U  feetdiamotor  of  boab;  it  produces  annually 
■Milt  t,Q<W  tons,  and  wVHrika  mrinterruptedly 
T,  if"i  vryv  I'Tr-d  n  gularity.  The  pig  iron  pro- 
duced is  oimobt  identioal  ia  ebaracter,  appear- 


ance, and  stmetnre  witli  the  beat  lamellar  iron 
made  of  the  famous  spathic  ores  of  Biegen  and 
Mdsen  in  Germany.  Its  fracture  shows  large 
and  bdlliaot  aUver-white  laioellar  iaoets,  some- 
timaa  baantiftiny  orystalllaad,  and  ao  bard  as  to 
cnt  glass;  these  crystalanrenot  attracted  by  the 
luuguct.  (See  Prof.  J.  Wilson's  special  report 
in  the  "General  Report  of  the  BritL-h  ('ommia- 
aiocma,**  preaontad  to  parliament,  Feb.  6, 1854.) 
An  aaalTaifl  of  tUa  Iron  fiTOB  tat  100  porta:  irao^ 
88.30;  carbon  combined,  5.48;  carbon  free 
(graphite),  0.00;  manganese,  4.50:  silidom, 
0.20;  zinc,  o.so;  sohuor  O.06;  pMophora% 
0.16;  Ioes,0.99. 

FRANKS,  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes, 
which  first  appeared  under  this  name  nem*  the 
lower  Rhine^  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  ceu- 
torj.  tbo  nanw  la  variously  derivod  teom 
framea,  a  weapon  of  the  ancient  Germans  mcn- 
tione<l  by  Tacitu.i,  from  a  Ciermnnic  wortl  mean- 
ing free,  and  from  another  meaning  exile.  It  is 
now  generallj  believed  that  the  tribea  which 
oonaatated  uie  balk  of  the  Frankiah  oonM«p> 
nry  vrrn  the  fiamo  which  were  known  to  the 
Komans  in  the  time  of  the  hrst  emperors,  under 
the  names  of  Sigambri,  Charaavi,  Ampsivarii, 
Brooteri,  Chatti.  dm.  IhofintmoDtiooodwara 
tho  most  powerftd.  A  wurt  of  tiHM  tribea  hod 
pa^ed  the  Rhine  a»  oarly  as  tlie  Isthalf  of  the 
1st  century.  In  tho  3d  and  4th  larger  bodiea 
suooessivoqr  paaaed  into  the  N.  £.  part  of  Gaul, 
which  country  was  finally  wrested  by  them 
from  the  Romans  in  the  5th  century.  Under 
Probus  they  appear  as  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
liomans.  Caraiuiiua,  who  was  appointed  to  de- 
fend the  province  against  tbom  both  by  land  and 
poa,  liaving  betrayed  his  mn«<ter,  and  assumed 
the  purple  in  Britain,  mode  them  his  allies,  sur- 
rendering to  them  the  island  of  the  Batavi  and 
the  ooootiy  on thoficholdt  ConatantioaL  and 
OooatetttfaM  tiM  Great  esp«9ed  thini  from  Ail 
territory,  but  they  ?or>n  trvndcd  it  again,  and 
wereflnaJly  left  m  its  pos^s.sion  by  Julian.  From 
ihit  period  they  appear  to  form  two  separato 
groopa,  the  Salian(irom  the  old  Oemanaa^  aeo, 
or  fnnn  Sola,  the  andent  namo  of  tbo  river 
Ysiiel),  and  Ripuarian  ffr< m  the  I^tin  r/pa, 
bonk  of  a  river).  The  former  continued  the 
attaeka  on  Gaol  daring  the  5th  century,  and 
conquered  tho  preatcr  part  of  it  under  the  Me- 
rovingian king  Clovis;  the  latter  spreotl  south- 
ward on  both  sides  of  tlie  upf>er  Ithine,  extend- 
ing their  oowpieate  W.  as  fiir  as  the  Meuse,  and 
Kaaftraa  tbo  head  of  tbo  Main.  Fromtham 
the  country  a4iacent  to  the  Main  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Franconia.  The  Franks  form 
an  element  in  the  modem  population  of  France, 
as  well  ai  (tf  &  W.  Gannany.  Theur  two  di- 
visiona  had  separate  laws,  whidi  were  after- 
word  collected  in  two  codea^  koown  t^LnSait* 
tea  and  Lez  Hifnutriorum. 

FRASOATI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in 
the  Campogna,  on  the  K.  W.  daclivi^  of  the 
Txisculan  mount,  8  m.  E.  8.  E.  IVwn  Bome; 
pop.  about  5,00(».  It  wa^  the  favorite  simmier 
restdttioe  td  tho  Roman  nobility  and  cardinala 
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for  some  oentarics;  and  many  of  their  mainii- 
fioent  Tillas  nnuda  as  monamenta  of  the  taste 
and  opnienee  of  their  proprietora.  Of  these 

tlic  iTKist  ct'lebrated  is  the  villa  AlJobrundini, 
which  is  adorned  with  nnmerous  fotintains, 
mter  works,  and  pafntings.  The  villa  Rufinel- 
1ft  was  nnro  the  pmpertv  and  abode  of  Lucicn 
Booaparte.  On  tiie  saraiuit  of  the  tnouutaiii, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  about  3  miles  from  Froscati,  are 
the  rains  of  Tnseatum,  round  which  clustered 
in  tlie  palmy  days  of  rep  iM-  'H  and  itnporinl 
Borne  the  vtUai  of  ber  patricians,  orators,  and 
einperora. 

FRASER,  Cttarles,  an  American  artist,  horn 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  20,  1782.  In  early 
Ufe  he  evinced  a  strong  dispositioo  to  become  a 
painter,  and  at  12  or  14  years  of  age  rras  in  the 
habit  uf  employing  his  pencil  to  depict  the 
scenery  of  Charleston  and  its  neighborhood. 
Ilia  frienda,  however,  deeming  it  neoesrarj  that 
he  should  adopt  one  of  the  learned  jmfygrimm, 
at  the  age  of  16  he  becatne  a  student  of  law. 
At  the  end  of  8  years  he  commenced  the  study 
of  his  fiivorite  art,  but  becoming  discouraged 
he  resumed  hU  legal  stiidios  in  1804,  and  in 
1807  was  a«lmitted  to  practice.  By  close  atten- 
tion to  bnsiness  he  was  enaUed  to  retire  at  tiie 
end  of  1 1  years  with  a  eompetenoy,  and  in  1818 
he  re«mbarked  In  the  «ireer  of  an  artist.  The 
examplci  of  Malbono,  v\  irli  wliom  in  his  ronth 
be  had  been  on  terms  of  intima^,  induced  him 
to  give  hto  flttentioB  to  nlnUtiEro  painting,  a 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  has  followed  more 
persistently  than  any  other,  and  in  which  he 
nas  attained  eminent  success.  In  1825  he  paint- 
ed the  portrait  of  Lafayette,  and  i)robal>ly  nearly 
every  citizen  of  South  Carolina  distinguislied  in 
the  history  of  the  state  during  the  last  60  years 
has  been  numbered  among  hb  sitters.  He  has 
also  prodneed  many  portndtR,  landscapes^  Inte- 
rior^i,  historical  pieoei,  and  pictures  of  'ji-urr  md 
still  life,  the  greater  jiart  of  which  are  owned  in 
flonCb  Carolina,  Mr.  FraseralsopossssssaaMgh 
reputation  in  the  Somh  as  a  contributor  to  pe- 
riodical literature,  anrl  the  author  of  occasional 
addresses.  He  has  produced  several  poems 
«har«:terized  by  elegance  oC  diction  and  deva- 
tion  of  thought.  In  1857  an  exhibition  of  hb 
collected  works  was  opened  5n  Charleston,  num- 
bering 813  miniatures,  and  139  landscapes  and 
other  pieces  in  oils. 

FRASER  RIVER.    Sec  Coi.rMiiiA,  BitmsH. 

FRATERNITIES,  or  CoNFBATitBJfiTiis  (Lat. 
/^ratmtiftu,  brotherhood^  aAOefaitiana  of  ineii 
for  mutual  benefit  or  pleasure,  or  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  religious  societies  for  purposes 
of  piety  or  l>encvolence.  In  the  latter  meaning 
it  geoerallj  designates  lay  oraanisatiotts.  Daring 
fbe  middle  ages  sneh  flwtemines  were  extremely 
popular,  and  scarcely  any  external  act  of  devotion, 
except  joiningft  relifflous  order,  was  thought  more 
meritorious.  Many  sorts  of  tliese  societies  might 
1)0  mentioned.  With  wnie,  like  the  confrater- 
nity of  Notre  Dame,  founded  at  Paris  in  1168, 
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bolical  of  the  72  disciples  of  Christ,  the  main 
ol^eot  waa  peifsotion  in  q>iritaai  life;  such  are 
the  nu  me  pons 

panion)  whioli  have  -jn  m  !  froin  i;< me  all  over 
the  world.  With  others  it  was  practical  phi- 
lanthropy; wltli  others,  peuitential  works, 
lliero  wore  fraternities  of  pilgrims ;  fraternities 
of  the  Passion,  whose  members  perlormed  mys- 
teries in  tiie  theatres;  fraternities  of  mercbanta, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans;  and  fraternities,  like 
the/ratre»p<mt\/ic^  who  flourished  in  the  south 
of  France  from  the  18th  to  the  16th  century, 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  construction  and 
Tvpdr  of  bnd^  roada,  and  hospitals,  the  keep* 
ing  up  of  ferries,  and  tlie  security  of  the  high- 
ways. Many  of  them  ohtaiaed  Uie  sanction  of  the 
church ;  othen  with  great  opposition,  and 
■wore  finally  suppressed  asherelicid.  Not  a  few 
acquired  in  time  0  political  character,  or  con- 
cealed one  from  the  first  under  the  guise  of  ro 
li«on.  Th»  brethren  of  the  white  caps,  so  ' 
eailed  from  their  peenliar  head  gear,  were  estab- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  the 
soatli  of  France  by  one  Durand,  a  carpenter. 
Their  professed  design  was  to  rid  the  countrr 
of  the  marauders  disbanded  from  the  armies  of 
Henry  II.  and  Philip  Augustus;  but  having  ao- 
coinplished  this,  they  undertook  to  forbid  the 
lords  to  receive  dues  from  their  vassals,  and 
were  omisequently  soon  put  down.  During  the 
Rtruggle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Count 
Raymond  of  Toaloose.  a  ooofrateruitj  of  white 
brethren  waa  Ibonded  at  Tonlonse  (1910),  in 
the  in'rro'st  of  irontfort^  and  was  opposed  by 
tlie  black  coiupany  altaclied  U>  Count  Raymond. 
The  whites  were  afterward  remembered  fat 
their  cruelty  at  the  taking  of  Lavaur  (1211). 
Of  other  associations,  both  orthwlox  and  other- 
■wi.so,  some  of  tlie  most  noted  are  the  Begnitisor 
Begbarda  ^see  Bxocdis)  ;  the  Alezians,  oalled 
also  LoUaros,  OsOltes,  and  Ifateraana,  who  de> 
voted  thetnselve.H  to  works  of  1m  novolence,  and 
have  lel't  much  of  their  spirit  lu  the  huriul  so- 
cieties of  Cologne  and  other  European  cities; 
the  brothers  of  the  common  life,  founde<l  ahotrt 
IQHOf  and  composed  mainly  of  clergymen  en- 
gaged in  copying  books;  the  fiagellants;  the 
iw^fHft*  Imtbera  of  Giennany ;  the  brothers  of 
death  of  the  order  of  St  Panl,  foonded  atBoaea 
in  1G20,  and  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.; 
and  the  fraternity  of  the  lioly  Trinity,  founded 
by  6t  Philip  Neri  in  1648,  for  the  relief  of  pil> 
grims  and  otliers.  St  John  of  God,  a  Portu- 
guese, established  in  the  16th  oentnry  a  society 
for  the  rettefof  thesiekand  poor,  the  members 
of  which  were  known  in  Spain  as  brethren  d 
hospitality,  in  France  as  brethren  of  Christian 
love,  and  in  Germany  as  brethren  of  mercy. 
The  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  the 
bretiivsn  of  the  htHj  ovess,  and  many  sbnilar 
associations  for  works  of  charity  and  edncation, 
are  now  spread  over  tlio  world.  Of  the  purely 
lay  fraternities,  one  of  the  most  extensive  ia 
the  benevolent  nociety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
founded  in  tiie  17tii  oeatury,  which  has  brauohea 
ianoitofthncitiM  ol  dM  UniifldStatai.  lii 
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tbecitj  of  Rome  tliere  are  nearly  200  societies 
whoM  memben  Tfatt  tlie  bospital:;,  bary  tbe 

dead,  instruct  poor  children,  and  supply  i>or- 
tiuul»3s.3  girls  with  do  were.  The  oonfrnternity 
of  St.  Yves,  composed  of  lawyers,  andtrr  iki * 
tbe  defence  of  the  poor  before  the  courts;  tiiat 
of  the  perkolanti  protects  young  girls  whoM 
virtue  is  in  danpor ;  tliat  of  St.  Jerome,  della 
earitOy  is  specioUy  devoted  to  priaonera.  Tlie 
fraternity  of  St.  Giovanni  D«60llat0  attCDds 
cnlprita  to  execution.  The  taeeoni,  so  called 
from  a  peculiar  dreas  which  conceals  the  face 
and  prevents  tlie  wearer  fn  tti  being  rect»pnized, 
go  about  tbe  city  at  oeruiiii  tiiues  barefooted  to 
eolleet  dma  tor  pious  purposes.  Among  fra> 
ternltiee  mny  be  nuinl>erea  several  congrega- 
tions of  priebU  who  apply  themselves  to  special 
objects,  and  generally  live  in  common,  without 
beiog  bonnd  bj  the  ordinarj  monastic  towi» 
Sneh  are  the  pneMa  of  the  oratory,  orgaoiaed  at 
Rome  hy  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1648,  for  mutual 
edification ;  tlie  French  oratory  of  Jesus,  found- 
ad  bj  Cardinal  Bmdla  in  1611,  for  the  refunn- 
ation  of  tbe  olergj;  and  tbe  eoeiety  of  St.  Snif 
picius,  which  takes  an  aotiTe  share  in  tbe  edn- 
cation  of  candidates  for  orders. 

FKAUD.  There  are  few  principles  of  law 
more  often  or  more  emphatieally  asserted  than 
that  fraud  avoids  every  contract  tainted  with  it, 
aud  wuuds  every  tran.sactiuu.  It  is  .seldom  that 
this  is  not  true  ;  but  there  are  certain  rules  and 
qualifications  which  must  be  known,  if  the  prac- 
tteal  application  of  the  principle  would  be  un- 
derstood. Thus,  fraud  does  not  so  much  mnko 
tho  contract  tainted  with  it  void,  as  voidable. 
Tills  is  an  important  practical  distinction,  for  a 
void  contract  has,  and  can  have,  no  effioai^ 
whatever,  being  rirnply  nothing;  wbensai  ha 
vrho  is  defrauded  in  a  contract  or  transaction 
miiy  still  be  on  the  wholo  benefited  by  it,  and 
he  may  certainly  waive  his  right  to  avoid  it  for 
tbe  fraud ;  and  if  he  does  so,  the  fraudulent  party 
cannot  insist  that  his  own  fraud  has  liberated 
him  from  his  own  engagements,  ond  animlled 
his  obligations.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  legal 
definition  of  (hind ;  bnt  It  may  be  said  to  be 
any  deception  by  which  another  person  is  in- 
jured. This  detinitioD,  however,  leaves  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain  how  far  sucli  deception  may 
be  carried,  aud  what  its  character  most  be,  be> 
ion  the  law  reoognizea  it  as  frand,  and  will 

Sennit  a  party  injured  by  it  to  find  legal  re- 
ress,  either  by  annulling  bis  engagements  or 
Otherwise.  For  it  is  certain  that  all  deception 
!■  not  fraud  io  law.  The  Boman  civil  law  used 
tiie  phrase  tbbumalm,  evil  deceit,  to  express  the 
fraud  which  the  law  dealt  with.  We  have  no 
similar  phra^  ifi  our  kw,  bat  we  have  an 
exactly  similar  distinction,  altbougb  it  is  oao 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  or  even  to  illus- 
trate. The  law  of  morality  nnd  of  religion  is 
phiin  and  i«imple:  "Do  \v.'.[<>  otl  tr^  :isyou  would 
nave  them  do  unto  you aud  any  craft  or  con- 
ning; any  concealment  or  prevarication,  or  con- 
sent to  sell-di'Ccption,  by  whif^h  mny  rnrilrc 
gain  over  anuiiier,  la  dearly  a  viuiiitiuu  ux  iha 


law.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  ef  craft,  and  a  very  cunning  kind  of 

deception — active  or  pa'ssive — of  which  the  law 
takes  no  cognizance,  aud  wtiich  characterize  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  transao- 
tioos  of  society.  Somewhere  the  law  draws  a 
fine  between  that  measare  and  that  manner  of 
deception  against  whicli  it  directs  men  to  pro- 
tect themselves  bpr  their  own  caution,  under  the 
penalty  of  suffering  without  remedy  any  mis- 
cbie&  which  may  result  from  their  want  of  skill 
or  care,  and  that  larper  or  deeper  or  more  im- 
portant kind  of  di  (  <  j  ii  n,  which  it  considers 
unreasonable  to  require  that  men  should  guard 
themselves  from  withoot  its  aid,^and  which 
therefore  it  will  lay  <\  strong  hand  u]>on  and 
su})press  or  ixuiiLi  harmless  whenever  it  is  do- 
tected.  But  where  this  line  is  drawn  it  would 
be  imposMble  to  declare  by  any  formula.  Itt> 
deed,  there  are  whole  dassee  oT  cases  in  whith 
it  may  be  considered  as  not  yet  settled  what  the 
law  IB  in  tliis  respect  Thuo,  the  law  of  war- 
ranty has  been  expressly  founded  in  England 
and  tbe  United  Stales  npon  tbe  rulaeoeeatsi^p* 
Ur,  or,  let  tho  buyer  beware;  and  ft  was  once 
applied  almost  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  if  a 
buyer  did  not  choose  to  obtain  an  express  war- 
nm^  of  the  thing  sold,  he  was  remedilces,  what- 
ever might  be  the  amount  of  deception  prac- 
Used  uptm  him,  or  rather,  whatever  might  be 
the  degree  or  the  way  in  lie  was  [lermit- 

ted  to  deceive  himself.  But,  in  the  article 
Wabrastt,  we  shall  show  that  there  has  been 
an  important  modification  of  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect.— While  it  ii  iuijwsfeible  to  state  precisely 
by  definition  what  frauds  the  law  will  recognize 
and  treat  as  such,  and  what  it  will  not,  there 
are  some  leading  principles  which  ran  tfaroagh 
the  adjudication  on  tliis  -nl  ieot,  and  may  help 
to  a  juiit  understanding  oi  this  matter.  One  of 
these  is,  that  the  frand  most  be  material  to  fba 
contract  or  tranaietion,  and  aa  it  were  enter 
into  its  very  essence  Hid  mbetance;  and  the 
best  test  of  Uiis  may  he  found  in  the  qi  c-  i' 
would  the  transaction  have  taken  place  U  tlie 
fraud  bad  not  been  practised  ?  For  if  it  would 
not,  the  fraud  was  material.  Another  is,  that 
the  fraud  must  work  an  actual  and  substantial 
injury,  for  mere  intention  or  expectation  is  not 
enough.  Another  is,  tltat  tbe  defranded  party 
most  not  only  have  believed  in  point  of  ftet  tlio 
false  statcmt  Tir,  li  lt  must  have  had  a  rational 
right  to  believe  it,  because  he  cannot  call  upon 
tbe  law  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences 
of  bis  own  ntt^ect  or  folly.  Here  the  law  looks 
careftolly  at  the  it^ured  person's  ability  to  pro- 
tect himself:  and  it  is  far  more  liberal  in  its 
suppression  of  fraud,  or  in  remedying  its  couse- 
qnenccH,  when  tiiat  fraud  was  practised  against 
one  who  from  age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
or  the  confidence  ariaing  from  a  fiduciary  re- 
lation, has  u  right  to  call  on  the  law  for  its  pro- 
tection. Another  distinction  which  the  law 
uidces  is  founded  on  practical  reasons,  which 
nniount  indeed  to  n  necessity,  but  is  scarcely 
liuataiued  by  principles  of  morality ;  it  is  that 
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batWMit  floao— Iment  and  misrepreeentation. 
Id  lOCMlmuidMS  of  Uio  law,  as  that  of  insur- 
anoflu  tho  dutinotion  is  of  litUe  value,  but  gfiow- 
ally  it  baa  much  force.  Thua,  if  one  buys  goods 
wbo  is  at  the  time  insolvent,  but  says  notbiog 
about  his  utfains  the  sale  is  valid,  and  tho  proi>- 
erly  passes  to  the  buyer,  leaving  tb»  seller  only 
Bis  ciBfm  for  the  priee.  fiat  If  the  buyer,  being 
in-rlv  nt,  falsely  represents  bimedf  to  the  seller 
lib  baving  sufficient  resources  to  justify  the  sale 
or  credit,  tliis  is  a  fraud  which  i)eruits  the  roller 
to  avoid  tlm  pfilf?,  and  to  recliiini  tlio  goods. 
(See  Fal*e  I'jit  iekce,s.)  The  question  how  far 
one  is  bound  to  couiinunicato  to  another  any 
qiedal  iacts  which  he  koow8,or  indeed  any 
Infonnation  which  he  poeseaies,  has  often  passed 
under  adjudication.  That  a  snlo  i-;  not  void- 
able merely  becauso  the  buyer  knew  what  the 
seller  did  not,  and  bought  because  of  bis  better 
ln«iwl(  ;1::^e,  id  both  certain  nn  l  o'  vions;  and 
periiaps  it  is  equally  certain  and  obvious  that 
If  the  law  aa&nUed  all  transactions  of  this  kind, 
ft  very  hurce  proportion  of  all  the  baying  and  sell- 
ing— of  all  thai  goes  under  the  name  of  spec- 
ulation— must  come  to  an  end.  TIio  supreme 
oonrt  of  the  United  States  has  distinctly  held 
that  a  buyer  la  uot  bound  to  communicate  to  a 
seller  extrinsic  circumstances  which  were  very 
material  to  the  price,  aud  were  known  to  the 
buyer  aloae.  Still,  while  the  law  ia  bo  in  geueraL 
there  are  case^  in  which  the  concealment  oi 
special  knowledge  invalidates  a  transaction 
founded  upon  that  ojuceaimont.  It  lia.'^  aho 
been  diatinotlr  held|  that  if  one  ii^urea  another 
by  audi  fraud  aa  the  law  recognizes,  he  ti  re> 
sponsible  althougli  not  interested  in  the  transac- 
tion, and  not  himself  gaining  by  the  fraud ;  as^ 
Ibr  wample,  when  one  knowingly  gives  fUie 
rffnTiuncndations  of  a  person  seeking  employ- 
ment.— It  may  be  proper  to  meution  tlie  doc- 
trine of  constructive  fraud,  or  that  by  wlneh  the 
law  treats  as  fraudulent  oertun  acts  which  have, 
or  which  are  adapted  to  have,  tho  effect  of  Awid, 
although  notio  l^c  intended;  aSj  for  example,  if 
one  buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it,  however  hon- 
eetlv;  la  the  poeseeaion  of  the  seller,  this  is  a 
void  sale  as  aprainst  a  third  party  who  buys  of 
the  seller  not  knowing  tho  previoui*  sale.  This 
act  taking  away  what  odq  buys  is  held  in  some 
conrts  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  constructive 
fraud,  and  in  otiiera  to  he  only  what  is  called  a 
badge  of  fraud,  or  a  very  suspicious  circutnstanco 
indioating  fnmd,  but  open  to  explanation.  (See 
Saxjt.) 

FRAUDS,  Statctb  of.  Tliis  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar law,  and  in  its  extent  and  systematic  form 
is  quite  unknown  out  of  the  Britbb  empire  and 
the  United  States,  It  originated,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  in  tho  earnest  desire  of  emineut 
KirildiJnristH  to  prevent  tlie  numerous  frauds 
which  were  perpetrated  by  means  of  suborned 
andpeijuredwitneesee;  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  more  effectual  way  of  doing  this  would  Inj 
a  provlsioo  tliat  a  largo  number  of  tlie  ino^ 
eoonnon  eonkacts  sbouu  be  incanable  of  legal 
enftNmiMiit  udaii  tbqr  were  xeouoed  to  writ- 


ing and  signed  by  the  party  whom  it  was  sought 
to  ciiarge.  For  this  pnriK>i»e,  in  the  2Uth  year 
of  Charles  II.  (1678X  the  ''statute  for  the  ine* 
vention  of  frauds  and  perjuries"  was  enacted ; 
and  it  is  commouly  known  by  the  shorter  name 
of  the  "statute  of  frauds."  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  wise  lawyers  and  judgea,from  the  time  it 
was  enacted  to  tlie  present,  whether  tUa  atatute 
has  not  caused  and  protected  ns  many  frauds  aa 
it  has  prevented.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
led  to  ita  enactment  have  always  produced  a 
prevailing  belief  tliat  it  was  on  tlie  whole  a  use- 
ful statute,  lieucc,  ita  provbiotus  have  been 
enacted  more  or  less  entirely*,  or  declared  to  be 
law  by  adoptioo,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
states  of  the  Union.  In  noooe  of  them  is  the 
Englisli  Btatute  verbally  copied;  and  perhaps 
the  provisions  are  not  precisely  tlie  same  in  an^ 
two  states.  But  they  all  coi>y  parts  of  the  one 
pin:.!  statute,  and  most  of  tnetn  enact  its  most 
matei  ud  parts;  and  the  difference  between  the 
enactments  of  different  stateals,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  important.  The  reason  why  the  statute 
has  been  deemed  by  so  many  useless,  or  worse, 
is,  tliat  it  has  been  found  imiiossible  to  make  all 
its  provisions,  or  even  ita  more  important  ooeS| 
wdversally  known.  Hence,  while  its  require- 
ment  of  written  evidence  it  tends  strongly  to 
suppress  tliat  large  class  of  frauds  which  was 
founded  upon  mere  peijnry,  it  tends  abo  to  ex- 
pti'-e  ii!nocent  parties  toi,'nevons  fraud  throuj^h 
ignorance  of  tins  requirement.  They 
make,  aud  perhaps  carefully,  iuii)ortant  bargains, 
with  all  the  details  well  aiqiusted ;  but  they  do 
not  take  the  precaution  to  haVetheir  agraenraata 
reduced  to  writing  and  veri6ed  by  the  signature 
of  the  parties ;  and  after  complying  with  tbeir 
part  of  the  bargain  in  good  fidth,  tliey  learn  for 
the  first  time  iu  court,  or  from  their  counsel, 
tlj:U  their  borgaiu  gives  them  no  legal  right  nor 
remedy,  because  of  the  omission  of  that  which 
they  bad.  never  auppoaed  to  be  requisite.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  the  most  general  rules  in 
regard  to  tlic  piuvisions  of  tliis  statute  (mean- 
ing thereby  both  those  which  are  most  widely 
adopted,  and  tliose  of  the  most  important  and 
freonent  application)  wliich  have  been  sanction- 
ed by  the  jurbprudcnce  of  the  United  States; 
without,  however,  attempting  to  go  into  a  close 
consideration  of  the  details  and  diversities  of 
state  enactment  or  adjudication,  which  would 
be  inappropriate  iu  a  work  like  tliis,  and  im- 
possible within  tlie  space  which  can  be  given  to 
this  subject — By  the  4th  section  of  the  English 
statnt  j,  u  !h(  li  i.-j  tbo  one  that  our  statutes  copy 
most  irciiucntly,  no  action  can  be  brought  upon 
an  agreement  not  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  clmrged  tlierewiib,  or  by 
some  person  i)y  Inm  authorized,  if  by  the  action: 
1,  any  executor  or  administrator  is  to  be  charged 
to  answer  damages  for  the  deceased  out  of  liia 
own  estate ;  2,  or  if  any  person  is  to  answer  for 
tlie  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another ;  8, 
or  upon  any  agreement  in  consideration  of  mar- 
ri(^  ;  4^  or  upon  an;|r  contract  for  the  asle  «f 
laBds^oranyinterHtinorconceniingthain;  6^ 
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or  any  agreeniont  not  to  be  pcrtoruK-*!  witliin 
cm  y«ar  from  the  making  thereof.  In  n-fi-r- 
«O0e  to  all  these,  it  is  held  Uiat  a  signing  is  saffi- 
«t«nt  if  mib«tantia],  although  not  literal  and 
fonmil.  Thus,  if  in  ft  letter  t-igncd  l>y  tlie  party, 
he  alludes  to  and  recognizes  the  agreement ;  bo 
tf  the  party  writes  hia  luune  the  beginning 
or  in  any  pnrt  of  tbo  agreement,  with  the  in- 
tention tlmt  it  aliall  verify  the  instrumuut  as  his 
own  ;  or  if  a  brolcer,  for  both  parties  or  either 
party,  writes  their  or  hia  name  io  hia  book,  tbey 
or  he  taaenting.  Bnt  where,  as  in  eoroe  or  our 
Ftntntea,  the  word  met\  is  not  "  signed "  but 
^subscribed,"  there  it  has  been  said,  but  may 
not  be  certain,  that  the  auMe  most  be  written 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agroement.  Bo  the  name 
may  be  printed,  or  written  in  pettolL  An  agent 
may  sign,  iiikI  iimy  ^ign  sufficiently  altliough  he 
write  only  Uia  own  name ;  and  any  ratifiottkw 
of  his  signature  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pre- 
vious Btitliiirity.  But  one  of  tlio  contrarttng 
parties  cannot  pipn  ns  tlie  agent  of  tlic  other. 
An  auctioneer  or  his  clerk,  or  a  broker,  may  bo 
agent  for  either  party  or  both ;  and  his  entry 
or  tho  naiiHi  of  »  edler  or  porohaser,  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  sntisfles  the  requirement  of  tlio  stat- 
ute, unless  there  be  some  agreement  or  condi- 
tion to  the  contrary.  The  written  agreement 
need  not  be  in  any  pveoise  or  regular  mrm,  bat 
wut  oontidn  aH  the  enbetantial  elements  of  the 
Iwig^n.  In  En^'InnJ,  and  in  some  of  our  states, 
••  in  New  Yurk,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  it  must 
Meite  the  consideration  of  the  contract.  In 
others,  as  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas,  if  the  promise  be  in  writ- 
ing and  signed,  the  consideration  may  be  i)roved 
by  other  evidence.  The  agreement  may  be  con- 
tained in  letters,  and  writtien  on  several  pieces 
of  paper,  if  they  nrc  such  that  they  can  be  read 
together  consistently  with  their  purpose  aud 
character.  And  if  a  contract  be  severable  in  its 
own  nature,  and  in  some  of  it*  parts  the  statntory 
reqnirement  ia  satlified  and  to  some  not,  tim 
contract  is  still  enforceable  for  those  ]m'U  which 
comply  with  the  statute.  If  a  written  coutract 
be  sued,  it  may  be  shown  in  defence  that  it  has 
been  altered.  But  if  a  plaintiff  rests  upon  his 
written  contract,  but  can  maintain  his  action  by 
it  only  1  y  slu'W  inl'  tliat  it  was  ornlly  altered,  it 
is  DO  longer  tho  written  contract  on  which  he 
mt%  and  the  action  is  defsated.  Of  the  special 
clauses,  the  2d,  relating  to  a  promis*^  "  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarria^'o  of  anotiicr," 
makes  this  statute  cover  nil  ^^iiarrintees  ;  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  them.  But 
It  will  be  more  convenient  to  state  the  law  hi 
this  behalf  under  tlio  title  GrAKANTKK.  The 
8d  clause,  which  relates  to  nroini-es  "in  con- 
dderation  of  marriage,"  is  held  not  to  apply  to 
apKMniaeor«ontraottonuuny,battoaIl  ^aat' 
tsss  of  settlement,  adTtneenent,  or  o^er  pro- 
vision in  view  of  marriage,  and  tlierefore  nil 
these  must  be  in  writing  and  signed.  And  it 
must  be  a  promise  to  tho  other  party ;  thus  a 
promise  of  an  advancement  made  to  n  dan^rTitor, 
u  writing,  not  known  to  tiie  intended  huj>baod 


until  after  the  marriag^is  not  a  promise  to  him, 
and  cannot  baenlbreed  By  hhn.  The  4th  clause 

relates  to  any  promise  or  contract  for  "  the  .*ale 
of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditament?,  or  any 
interest  in  or  conoerninp  them."'  The  very 
broad  scope  of  this  phraseology  has  been  con- 
alderd>ly  onrtailed  by  acUndicatioD.  Thus,  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  prowing  crops  may  bo 
witliin  the  requireuieut  of  tho  statute  or  with- 
out it,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  crop 
is  already  reaped,  it  la  certainly  aevered  from 
the  land,  and  is  of  course  a  mvn  chattel;  hot 
even  if  it  bo  still  p-rvcvinrr,  if  tho  intention  of 
the  parties  be  to  reap  it  when  prowu  aud  re- 
move it  at  once  from  the  land,  this  is  not  held 
to  be  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  an  intereat  in 
lands  ;  and  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  a  sale 
of  mulberry  trees  in  a  niir>ery.  While  there  is 
some  uncertainty  in  the  cases,  we  think  the 
same  nde  of  construction  applies  to  growf^ 
prnss,  trees,  or  fruits,  makinp  writiiip  nnneces- 
s:iry  (or  tlie  enf«»rreiiient  of  a  contract  respect- 
in^r  them.  A  mere  license  to  use  land  for  some 
Special  purpose,  as  to  stack  hay,  or  leave  a 
wagon  on  k  fbr  a  short  time,  ia  not  a  bargafat 
for  an  interest  in  lands.  15nt  o  contract  to  con- 
vey lands  fur  certain  .'«erviues  is  within  the  stat- 
ute ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  writing,  and  the  «?r- 
vices  be  rendered,  the  party  rendering  them 
cannot  enfhree  the  contract  or  have  the  lands ; 
but  he  may  niie  for  the  value  of  his  services, 
and  in  determining  that  value,  the  value  of  the 
lauds  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Tlie 
6th  clause  relates  to  an  agreement  'Mhat  is  not 
to  be  perfonned  within  one  year  from  the  mak- 
ing thereof."  Here,  the  important  ]>riiioijde 
has  become  well  t>ettled,  that  a  contract  or 
agreement  is  not  within  the  statute,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  in  writing,  if  it  Ik*  in 
re.'ility  uad  in  f?oo<l  faith  capable  of  a  full  and 
substantial  ]>erfurmance  within  one  year,  un- 
less oztraoiilinArT  circumstances  interfere  to 
prerent  it;  and  wis  principle  is  applied  eT«n 
where  the  parties  fliemselves  do  not  contem- 
plate any  perl'urmanee  of  the  contract  within 
a  year  nrom  the  making  of  it.  Thus,  if  one 
agrees  to  work  for  another  "  Ibr  one  year,** 
no  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  lerHce  beinjf 
fixed,  he  has  a  r]^\it  to  begin  instantly,  and 
then  all  his  service  will  be  rendered  witiiin  the 
year,  *aA  the  oontract  need  not  be  in  writing. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  that  if  a  contract 
whicli  should  huvo  been  In  writing,  but  is  not, 
is  wholly  perfonned  on  one  side,  and  is  such 
that  nothing  remains  bnt  the  paj'ment  of  the 
consideration  money,  there  are  many  eases  In 
which  an  action  may  be  mnintainen  in  some 
form  for  the  money  due. — Another  section  (the 
17th  of  tho  English  statute)  enacts  that  "no 
oontract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merohradfses,  far  the  price  of  £10  or  upward, 
shall  be  trood,  except  the  buyer  shall  aceeflt 
part  of  the  g»xMl»  so  .sold  and  actually  receiTO 
the  same,  or  give  something  by  way  of  earnest 
to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,"  or 
that  some  note  or  memorandom  oe  signed  an 
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before.  This  provision,  in  soine  form  or  other, 
is  very  cotiunon  in  the  United  States.  The 
sum  is  variously  tized,  in  different  atetes,  at 
about  $30  to  $50,  rarely  less  or  more.  The 
principal  questions  which  liave  arisen  under 
tbi:<  rliui^o  arc,  M"hut  ilelivorv  and  acceptance, 
or  what  earnest^  or  what  p^t  pa/meDt»  wiU 
aathfy  Ae  statute,  so  ae  to  nuke  the  writiof 
unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  there  mn.st  l)o 
both  delivery  and  acccjnanco.  A  meet  s  B,  nnd 
they  agree  orally  that  A  fliall  hnv  loo  ImK'S 
of  cotton  which  U  lias  for  sale,  for  $25,000.  B 
sends  Llic  cotton  forthwith  to  A's  store.  This, 
according  to  common  law,  completes  the  solo 
end  B's  right  to  demand  the  pnoe.  But,  by 
the  statute  of  frauds,  if  there  oe  no  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  signed  by  A,  ho  may 
instantly,  aud  without  assigning  any  rciiaoii, 
send  all  the  cotton  back  to  B.  As  to  wliat  is 
ft  <1  !i'  try,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  thot  it  is 
any  transfer  of  possession  and  control,  made  by 
the  seller,  for  the  purpo.se  and  with  the  effect  of 
putting  the  goods  out  of  his  hoods  and  into  tho 
Luadsof  the  buyer.  It  may  be  an  actual  deliv- 
ery ;  or  it  may  be  constructive,  as  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  key  of  a  warehouse,  or  making  an 
entry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  or 
the  delivery  of  an  endorsed  bill  of  lading,  or 
even  poiuiing  out  as  the  buyer^s  uwu  massy 
^oods  that  are  difficult  of  removal,  as  timber 
in  a  dock,  or  •  huige  stack  of  hay.  So  a  part 
may  be  delivered  for  the  whole,  and  carry  with 
it  constnictivcly  the  delivery  of  the  whole.  On 
the  other  haotL  as  to  what  constitutes  aooept> 
anee,  we  must  look  mainly  at  the  intention  of 
tb  ■  ]  iirty ;  for  if  he  so  nct^  m  to  manifest  his 
assent  to  the  delivery,  and  his  intention  to  ac- 
cept and  retain  tlie  goods,  or  so  as  to  Jostiiy 
the  seller  in  bclievin;;  that  the  buyer  m  assents 
and  iiitcn<ls  this  will  have  the  ctlcct  of  fixing 
his  liability  for  the  price,  whatever  be  the 
way  in  which  he  expresses  this  assent  and  in- 
tention. Hence,  mere  delay,  or  holAnf  the 
goods  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  is  an 
assent  and  acceptance.  But  as  he  ha.s  a  ri<>;]it 
to  ezMidne  the  goods  and  see  whether  he 
choo*5e3  to  accept  them,  he  must  be  allowed 
time  enough  for  tliiii  pur|>ose ;  and  his  silence 
during  a  period  of  time  that  is  not  more  than 
•nfficient  for  this  is  not  evidence  of  aooeptanoe. 
It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  the  sale 
of  shares  or  stocks  in  incorporated  companies, 
as,  for  example,  in  corporations  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  for  nulroads,  and  the  like, 
is  a  sale  of  "goods,  waro.^,  and  menhandises'* 
within  the  meaning  and  o(H;riitiou  of  the  stat- 
ute. In  England  the  prevailing  anthoii^  is 
that  these  shares  are  not  "goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises"  within  the  statute,  and  therefore 
tlie  bartrain  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps 
the  preva'UlugruIe  in  the  United  States  is  we 
Other  way.  jBat  the  antliorities  are  to  some 
extent  conflicting,  and  the  question  may  not  bo 
oonsidered  as  settled.  As  to  giving  aay  thing 
by  way  of  earnest  (the  exact  words  of  the  £ng* 
mk  statnle  are  **hk  eenieet")|  almost  aaj 


thing  which  has  K\  nctun!  value,  though  a  small 
one,  may  suffice.  Tims,  a  dime,  or  even  a  cent, 
might  be  sufficient,  but  not  a  straw  or  a  chip, 
though  it  were  called  *'  earnest  money it 
would  be  safe,  however,  if  earnest  were  relied 
upon  as  clinching;  tho  bargain  (to  mo  an  old 
phrase),  to  nve  money  of  some  real  and  con- 
siderable value.  Bo,  i)art  payinenthMthe  same 
effect  ii.s  earnest  money  ;  but  it  must  be  an  ac- 
tual part  puyuieut.  Therefore,  if  the  seller  owes 
the  buyer,  and  it  is  a  part  of  tho  bargain  that 
the  debt  sliall  be  di.-cliarged  and  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  tho  contract 
must  nevertheless  bo  in  writing,  because  thb  is 
not  a  part  payment  within  the  meaning  and  re- 
i^uirement  of  the  stotute.  I(  however,  the  debt 
Wi  re  certairdy  and  irrevocably  discharged,  as 
by  the  giving  up  of  a  note  of  hand,  the  decision 
might  M  otherwise.  The  difticult  question  hae 
been  much  considered,  whether  a  bargain  that 
A  should  make  and  sell  a  ocrtaia  article  to  B, 
is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  Uie  thing,  wlUeh 
must  be  in  writing,  or  a  mere  bargiidn  whereby 
B  hires  A  to  work  for  him  in  ft  certain  way, 
which  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps  no 
better  rule  or  principle  for  deciding  this  ques- 
tion can  be  fonnd  than  the  following.  A  con- 
tract to  buy  a  thing  presently,  which  the  seller 
has  not  now,  is  ju^t  a^t  mucli  withiu  the  re- 
quirement of  the  statute  as  a  bargain  foraprcik 
ent  ^i^ale  ;  and  if  by  the  bargain  the  seller  may 
himself  buy,  or  make,  or  procure  in  any  way 
he  likes,  the  things  he  agrees  to  sell,  this  is 
only  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  awxls,  and 
must  be  in  writbig.  Bot  if  the  seller,  and  ho 
alone,  is,  by  the  bargain,  to  numufactnro  th<»e^ 
and  in  a  certain  way  aud  of  certain  materia]fl| 
or  after  a  certain  model,  or  if  in  any  way  it  ap- 
pc.nrs  t!int  tho  .si^'ller  is  to  make  certain  things 
and  charge  tiierefor  a  price  for  his  labor,  skill, 
and  material,  although  all  these  are  inchnled  in 
mere  sale  price  of  the  article,  then  it  is  a 
contract  for  the  mannlhetare  of  tiie  goods,  and 
not  merely  a  contract  for  their  pale,  and  it  need 
not  be  in  writing.  Tho  statute  itsell,  hutli  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  speaks  of  part 
payment  only;  but  courts  of  eqnity,  both  tnero 
and  here,  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  rule,  that 
part  performance  of  any  of  the  contracts  w  itliin 
the  statute  of  firaoda  shall  have  the  same  effect 
that  part  payment  has  npon  a  contract  of  sale 
by  the  statute.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  tlie  rule; 
but  it  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  that 
courts  of  equity,  or  courts  of  law  having  eqnity 
powers  (as  most  American  courts  of  law  now 
nave),  will  enforce  an  oral  eontroct  whicih 
should  have  been  in  writing,  provided  there 
has  been  an  actuid  and  substantial  part  perform- 
ance of  it  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged. 
— ^Ihere  are  other  seottonsin  the  £ngUah  statute, 
and  in  some  of  our  Aroericaa  statntea  of  fhMid% 
or  statutes  for  analogons  purposes,  which  pre- 
scribe in  what  way  Wills  must  be  made,  otliers 
which  relate  to  Tkcsts  ;  and  otliers  to  Trtftfiiffi 
which  will  be  oonaldered  under  those  titlM. 
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FRAUNHOFER,  JoexraToir,  •  German  opti- 
cian, bom  in  Straubing,  Bavaria,  March  0, 1787, 
died  June  7,  1826.  The  son  of  a  glazier,  he  ex- 
ercised in  boyhood  the  trade  of  hia  father.  He  re- 
oelv«diittl«  edaootioa,  Mndied  the  lam  of  optica 
fa  tb«  intnrals  of  Itihor,  And  fn  1806  was  taken 
ns  opticinn  into  nn  establishment  for  the  iiianu- 
fiicture  of  mathematical  instnunentsi.  llo  grad- 
ually made  himself  familiar  wiih  astronomy  and 
matliemntics,  and  united  with  Heichenliacli  and 
UtiUjcbn eider  in  foundin;^  at  Bcncdict-lJeura  an 
establii'htiient  for  Uie  fai)ricatiun  of  dioptric  in- 
Btmmeotsi  which  was  tranaferred  to  Munich  in 

.  1919.  He  muiufikotared  the  finest  crown  ghiss, 
much  superior  to  the  Enj'lish,  for  achromatic 
telescopes  and7)risms,  and  ioveuted  a  machiiio 
for  polishing  snrfaoea  in  parabolic  segroeuts,  a 
heUometer,  tnioroacopei  and  the  oelebratad  par- 
aUaotie  teleaoope  of  the  obaer^itory  of  Doqiat. 
By  usinp  fine  prisms  that  were  fr^u  fi  iji  veins 
he  discovorod  about  5Q0  block  liacs  crotteing  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  projected  the  most  itnpor- 
tantof  these  in  a  drawing  of  the  spectrum.  Sim- 
ilar lines  he  found  in  the  spectra  of  the  moon 
and  of  f!omo  of  tho  planets  and  fixed  star*,  but 
none  in  artificial  white  light.  Upon  his  tomb 
fa  the  inscription :  ApproximmU  riiera. 

FI!  A  Y<-  r  VOUS,  Denis  Li  e,  connt,  a  French 
prelate,  born  iiiCuriAre«,departmeiitof  Aveyroa, 

■  May  9,  1766,  died  in  tSt.  (ieniez,  Dec.  12,  1841. 
Be  Btodied  theology  in  the  Sulploian  aemtnaty 
cf  Laon  at  Flarii^  was  admitted  toordera  fn  1789, 
disappeared  during  tho  revnlntionary  jicrsoou- 
tion,  and  began  ul  Pariii  in  1803  the  conlereiioea 
npou  the  proofs  of  Christ ianitywhkdl  were  the 
baabcf  hiarepntaftion.  His  eloanence  and  genius 
attracted  the  enltiTated  youth  of  the  capital, 
an(!  'p'  rated  effectively  against  tho  reigiiin<? 
philosophy.  When  in  180a  the  French  empire 
eame  mtoeolliiion  w  ith  tUe  holy  see,  his  confer- 
ences were  interrupted,  and  in  1811  he  retired 
to  Aveyron,  mul  returned  only  with  tho  Jiuur- 
bons.  In  Oct.  181i,  lie  resumed  lii.^  conferences, 
and  was  madesucoesairely  royal  preacher,  bisliop 
of  Hermopolla  ni  p^Hm»,  gnnd  master  of  the 
university  (1822),  member  of  the  French  ncade- 
my,  pcorof  France,  and  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  (1824).  He  recalled  the  Jesuits  into  the 
aoboohiaadeharobee.  In  1880  he  waaintnuted 
bf  Charles  X.  with  the  edaeatkm  of  the  dnke  of 
Bordeaux,  whom  he  soon  after  accompanied  into 
exile.  Ho  returned  to  France  in  1888,  afYer 
whiotl  lie  lived  in  retirement.  His  princi[>.'d 
worka  are  fimeral  orations  on  the  prince  of 
Oond4,  Oaidmal  Taneynmd,  and  Louis  XVIH. ; 
a  treatise  on  tho  "True  Principle-^ of  thel..iber- 
ty  of  tho  Galilean  Church and  a  oollectioa 
OTbfo  conferences  under  the  tide  of  a  **D»> 
fence  of  Christianity." 

FliEC'IvLK  (lentigo,  ephelU  lenti/ormu). 
True  freckle  is  charactcnzed  by  the  presence 
of  small  roond  yellow  tpota,  never  lai^r  tlian 
a  lentil,  eeattered  dilefly  orer  the  face,  neck, 
chc-t.  and  hands.  It  is  commonly  constitutional, 
appearing  in  childhood  and  lasting  during  life. 
Bometimea  ift  aeama  oanaed  bj  eipoaon  to  the 


•ni.  and  lirthfa  eaae  the  spota  may  dtsB{ipear 

with  the  remiival  of  tlie  cause;  the  subjects  of 
it  are  cominuuly  of  light  cumplexiun.  Fri^ckle 
is  unattended  with  itching  or  pain,  and  is  • 
blemi^  rather  than  a  disease.  Treatment  has 
rery  little  influence  orer  it.  Mr.  Wilson  (*'  Dia- 
caaesof  ti  l  Skin")  recommends  a  lotion  contain- 
ing 5  prjiiuH  of  corrof^ive  sublimate  of  mercury 
to  iiall  a  pint  of  bitter  almond  emul^on. 

FKEI)E(4()NI).V,  M  Fraukish  (pieen,  the  riral 
of  the  fauious  Brunchaut,  born  at>out  545,  died 
in  r)'.>8.  Her  beauty  haviup  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Ohilperic  I.,  king  of  Keuatriaj  she 
beeame  hfa  cononbine.  She  eontrived  by  a 
trick  tho  repudiation  of  the  queen.  Andovcra, 
but  wjis  diHtippointed  in  licr  hcheaie  by  the  sec- 
ond marriage  of  Ohilperic  with  Galsuinda,  a 
Visigoth  pnneeaa  and  slater  of  Branehaut»  or 
Brunehilde,  who  had  been  married  to  bla  brotii* 
er  Sie^'bert,  kin^r  of  Austrasla.  Attributing 
tlitii  umrriagti  to  the  influence  of'  the  Austrasian 
queen,  Fredcgonda  voired  deadly  hatred  to 
both  sisters.  She  removed  Galsainda  by  a»as- 
sination,  became  her  snooesmr,  and  brought 
about  a  war  of  the  two  brothers,  in  which 
8iegbert  was  victorious,  bnt  soon  fell  through 
tho  hands  of  her  assassins  (575).  Brunchaut^ 
who  l)ecame  her  captive,  escaped  death  juid  re- 
turned to  her  own  country  ;  but  Meroveus,  tlie 
son  of  Ciiilperic  by  his  first  wife,  who  bad  been 
secretly  married  to  her,  fell  a  victim  to  the  re- 
venge of  his  stepmother.  A  aeriee  of  atrociona 
crimes  followed,  Pretextatus  was  treacherously 
murdered;  Clovis,  tho  brother  of  Meroveua, 
waa  executed  on  the  false  accusation  of  having 
eanaed  the  death  of  Fredegonda's  8  children^ 
who  were  earried  away  by  an  epidemic ;  the 
mother  of  the  princes  was  .strangled,  their  sis- 
ter outraged  ana  confined  in  a  convent.  Finally, 
she  contrived  the  asdaastnaUon  of  her  hnabaiML 
and  assumed  the  government  in  the  name  of 
her  son  Clotaire.  She  now  soooesafidly  re* 
ruined  the  war  against  Aostraala,  and reeaamed 
in  power  till  her  death. 

FREDERIC.  I.  A  N.  00.  of  Md.,  bordering 
on  Penn.,  and  separated  from  Va.  on  tlie  S.  W. 
by  the  Potomac  river ;  area,  about  770  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  40,987,  of  whom  8,918  were  slaves. 
A  oraneh  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Vii^iniai  called 
Booth  moQtttain,  rnna  along  its  western  border, 
but  most  of  the  Intid  in  the  central  and  eajtern 
parts  i«  Qodulaliiig.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
watered  by  the  Monocacy  river,  Cotoctin,  Pipe, 
Linganore,  and  Bennett's  creeks.  It  consists 
of  decomposed  limestone  or  shite,  producing 
abuiidantly  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  jiotutoes, 
and  pasturage.  In  1860  it  yielded  more  butter 
and  hay  than  any  other  eounty  in  the  state,  and 
more  wheat  than  any  except  Washington.  The 
uroilucttons  that  year  amounted  to  781,864 
bushels  of  wheat,  783,608  of  Indian  corn.  180,- 
92a  of  oats,  23,838  tons  of  hay,  and  728,064 
lbs.  of  botten  There  were  a  great  nomber  of 
mills  and  factories,  79  churches,  7  newspaper 
offices,  and  5,182  pupils  attending  poblio  schools. 
Oc^r,  Iron,  maoganeee^  eaMcdUBt  Hmwitnw^ 
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tad  iino  ^hite  marble  are  among  tiw  mart  val- 
uable mineral  products.  FaatUtica  for  tran^ 
portation  from  tbe  interior  are  numerotu,  as  the 
coonty  ifl  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  and  li  i-  •■•n  ii>  S.  W  liorder  the  Poto- 
mac river  and  the  Uhio  and  Clieaapeake  canal. 
Capital,  Frederie  City.  IL  A  N.  EL  eo.  of  Va^ 
abounding  in  magnificent  rnonntnin  sconery ; 
area,  878  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,975,  of  whom 
51,294  wore  slaves.  It  occupies  part  of  the  great 
iwUey  of  Virsima,  U  Ligblj  prodactivei  well 
oolUvatedf  ana  in  aD  n^^ota  one  of  the  nelnefc 

Sortions  of  the  state.  Two  or  three  small  af- 
uents  of  tlio  Potomnc  supply  it  with  good 
water  power.  The  .staples  are  graliii  butter, 
and  live  atock ;  in  1850  the  productions  amoont* 
ad  to  811,080  bnshela  of  wheat,  199, 343  of  In- 
dian  com,  60,701  of  oats,  6,488  tons  of  hay, 
and  193.894  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  78 
mills,  1 1  factories,  1  iron  furnace,  1  foandcry,  7 
tanneries.  81  churches,  and  860  pupils  attending 
public  scnools.  Blue  limestone  is  abundant.  A 
railroad  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
ebester,  tbe  capital,  and  turnpike  roads  inter- 
Mct  fh«  eoanty  in  all  direotkna.  Yalno  of  real 
estate  in  18"6.  $5,742,751. 

FREDERIC  CITY,  Uie  capital  of  Frederic 
CO.,  Md.,  situated  on  Carroll's  creek,  2  m.  from 
ita  mouth  in  Monocacy  river,  and  60  m.  W.  of 
Baltimore;  pop.in  1850, 6,038.  AbrsnoliTnn* 
road  3  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Bultimoro 
and  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  a  well  built  city,  with 
trlda  rogolar  streets,  lined  with  houses  of  brick 
or  itoim.  It  oonuined  in  1850  a  handsome 
court  house,  a  gaol,  IS  efanrohea,  8  banks,  an 
insurance  offico,  various  scientific  and  literary 
institutes,  5  newspaper  offices,  3  founderies 
and  maohino  shops,  a  fulling  mill,  a  woollen 
factory,  2  rope  factories,  12  corn  and  flour  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  a  paper  mill,  and  several  other  man- 
nfactories.  It  is  tho  seat  of  a  college  with  90 
■todeota,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a 
house  for  novices  of  the  same  order,  and  of  a 
convent  and  ucadomy  of  llie  Visitation  nuns. 
Its  trade  i^  extensive,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  remarkably  productive. 

FREDERIC,  the  name  of  several  monarohs 
and  princes,  arranged  below  under  thdr  req>eei- 
ivc  countries  in  the  following  order:  Bohcmi% 
Denmark,  Germany,  Prusaa  (including  Bran* 
danhtuy)!  Baxooy,  and  Wurtambaig. 

L  BOHEMIA. 

FREDERIC,  deetor  palatine  (Y  )  a°d  Ung 

of  Bohemia,  born  in  Atnl  cri:;  in  1596,  died  in 
Hentz,  Nov.  19,  1632.  He  was  Uio  son  of  the 
tiaotor  Frederic  IV.,  and,  by  his  mother,  grand- 
son of  William  I.  of  Orange.  He  received 
a  careful  education,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
palatinate  in  1010  as  a  minor,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  £iu;laDd,  became  the 
loader  of  the  Protestant  ttnum,  and  in  the  2d 
year  of  the  30  years'  war  (1619)  was  elected 
king  of  Bohemia  by  the  revoltwl  people.  Induc- 
ed by  liis  anibitintiH  wife,  wlio  preferred  "#a««r- 
kmut  with  a  king  to  ruaat  beef  with  an  eleo- 
tor,**  ha  wNWfiaa  tiift  tcgal  eroini,  whieh  ha 


soon  after  lost,  through  the  battle  of  Praise 
(Nov.  8,  1620)  rapidly  won  by  his  cousin  Max- 
iiiiilian  of  liavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
league.  Leaving  the  crown,  the  insignia,  and 
the  charter  of  Hohctnia,  Frederic  hastily  escaped 
to  Holland,  and  lived  in  exile,  under  the  ban 
of  tlie  empira  aod  porsoontad  hj  vidiciila»  till 
dAffth. 

It  1>lCRMAnL 

FREDERIC  VI.,  kin-  of  Denmark;,  .son  of 
Christian  YII.  and  the  princess  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, bom  Jan.  S8, 1Y68,  died  Deo.  8, 1889.  Ha 
was  declared  regent  at  the  age  of  16.  His  ed- 
ucation had  boeu  much  neglected,  but  he  rem- 
edied this  misfortune  by  great  natural  intelli* 
genc€v  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  oapaoit;^  for 
obsorvation.  'With  tbe  h«p  of  hia  rainiatsr 
Count  Bornstorff  ho  applied  himself  to  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  serl'duoi,  the  rtifunnation  of  the 
criminal  code,  the  breaking  up  of  monopoliaa^ 
the  establishment  of  a  better  financial  system, 
and  the  prohibition,  earlier  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment, of  the  slave  trade.  March  10,  1793, 
was  the  date  of  the  edict  against  the  slave 
trade,  providing  for  its  enforcement  on  and  after 
Jan.  1,  IfiW.  In  1T97  BornstortF  died  ;  lie  had 
recommended  to  the  regent  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  wars  of  tho  cpocli,  but  tlii9 
soon  became  iroposuble.  In  1797  the  Danish 
admbfll  Steen  Billo  gdnod  a  oomplete  Tietorj 
over  tho  Tripolitana,  who  had  for  some  time 
disturbed  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
in  1800  the  regent  concluded  a  convention  with 
Englaiid,  whose  chum  of  right  to  ssarcb  Dan- 
ish merehaotmsii  Ibr  goods  oontraband  of  war 
had  led  to  much  recrimination,  and  even  some 
acta  of  open  hostility.  But  in  Dec.  1800,  Den- 
mark having  signe<f  tito  maritime  otmftderaoy 
with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  on  terms 
similar  to  tho  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  the 
flames  cr  v\  ir  bn>ko  out  afresh.  Every  Danish 
Teasel  in  English  ports  was  seized  on  Jan.  li|  v 
1801.  On  March  80,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nel- 
son second  in  comniiind.  entered  the  Cattepafe 
with  a  fleet  of  47  vess<:>ls,  IS  of  which  were  liiie- 
of-battle  ships.  Tho  regent  wa.s  summoned  to 
witlidraw  from  the  neutral  convention,  and  to 
open  his  ports  to  the  English.  Tho  dorasnd 
waa  r^ected,  and  a  furious  engagement  follow- 
ed, in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  almost  anni- 
hil^ed.  An  armistice  was  now  concluded  for 
14  wecksi  doriog  wideb.  Deomark  consented  to 
wididraw  from  the  naridme  oonfbderacy,  and 
this  led  to  a  peace,  when  tho  confederacy  was 
broken  u[>  by  tlie  a-ssassi nation  of  tho  czar  Paul, 
June  24,  IMl.  Frederic,  however,  persisted 
in  the  policy  of  neutrality,  and  on  Aug.  81, 
1807,  a  British  fleet  .again  passed  the  strait  at 
Elsinore.  and  appenred  off  Copenhagen.  Tha 

I)rince  was  summoned  to  an  alliance  with  Eng^ 
and,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  his  capital,  and  his 
castle  at  EI?inore.  Tho  British  envoy  a.s.Hured 
him  that  Denmark  should  loso  nothing,  and 
that  bis  new  allie<i,  the  English  garrisons, 
would  pay  for  every  thing  they  needed.  Upoa 
liii  laiuaid,  the  capital  wtti  boDbardad  nr  t 
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dav9  (Sept.  2-5).  A  capitulation  was  thca 
made,  tlio  tlect  was  traD!>ferred  to  a  Britisb  ad- 
miral, the  ar^oal  aad  dock*  ver*  destroyed, 
«Bd  «Ter7  ship  and  iMMt,  at  w«n  m  wrfiirtH- 
aUo  piece  of  timber,  rope,  or  shipwright'^  tool, 
were  carried  off  to  Eoslaud.  Denmark  threvf- 
berself  at  odc«  into  tEo  una  of  Fruioe,  and 
aaofc  forth  a  fleet  of  ynwatttn  vluchjmyod  iik> 
eewntly  upon  Brididi  oomiueroe.  The  fttber 
of  tlio  Danish  regent,  the  unliappy  Christian 
YII.,  died  March  12, 1608,  and  Frederic  aiic^ud- 
ed  tlie  throne.  lie  bad  been  married  in  1790 
to  tlie  daughter  of  the  laodgrave  of  Ileefle-Cas- 
sel.  On  Dec.  10,  1809,  Sweden  signed  away 
*  Finland  to  Russia;  and  in  tbo  course  of  tho 
following  month,  a  treatv  was  concluded  by 
Denmark  with  Sweden  which  was  dadgned  to 
roestublisli  tho  pood  relations  of  tho  two  coun- 
triesu  BolU  w^ry  exhausted  hy  the  wars  of 
their  great  neighbors,  and  both  soon  became 
•ul^ect  to  the  iniMiiQaa  rule  of  Kijpoleoo. 
DeoRuirlc  remaimd  m»  moet  fidthfal  aUy,  and 
sufFcrcfl  ncoordiDgl}'.  In  1814  sho  was  robbed 
of  Horvray,  in  exchange  for  w^hioh  she  received 
Pomenmia,  which  she  afterward  ceded  to  Prus- 
BiM.  frederio  iru  at  last  compelled  to  send 
10,000  taen  to  the  allied  army  against  the 
French  emperor.  The  state  had  become  bank- 
rapt  in  1813.  Tho  peace  brought  with  it  an 
inunense  fall  in  the  price  ct  provisions ;  and 
real  estato  remained  at  a  great  depreciation  of 
value  as  lato  sm  1826.  The  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  the  king  grodnally  brought  about  ini- 
proremont  in  general  afiiiirs.  A  national  bank 
WM  reCfltahli^ed.  The  farmers  were  aJIowed 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind.  Order  was  restored 
to  the  Huauces,  and  contidence  returned.  Tho 
last  part  of  Frederic's  reign  is  remarkable  for 
the  establishmeat  of  a  repreaentative  council  as 
a  popalir  braoeh  of  the  gorwrnaent  (Uay  28, 
ISJl),  which  wn^  ri  n  ived  bjhtomllfeOtiWilb 
every  demon striit  ion  of  joy. 

I'BEDERIC  Vll.,  king  of  DeDmark,  son  and 
BQocossor  of  Christian  YIII.,  bom  in  Copenha- 
gen, Oct.  6,  1808,  ascended  the  throne  Jan.  20, 
1848.  His  mollier  was  tlio  princess  Charlotte 
Frederica,  of  Mcckleoburg-Schwurin.  From 
1886  to  18S8  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  studied  in  Geneva.  He  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  1,  1828,  to  tho  princess  Wilhelmina 
Maria  of  Denmark,  whom  ho  divorced  in  1B37. 
and  in  tlie  same  year  he  wa»>removed  bj  royal 
order  to  Fredericia  in  Jntbnd.  ffia  eiiile  end- 
ed witli  hi^  father's  accession  to  tho  tlirone  in 
183'J.    In  Jane,  1841,  he  was  married  to  the 

f)riucea-*  Caroline  Charlotte  Marianne  of  Mook- 
cnburg-Strelitz,  whom,  be  also  put  awaj  in 
Sept.  1 846 ;  and  in  Aug.  1850,  be  oopfaaeted  a 
inoi>,,i:^' ic  marriage  with  a  niillinor  of  Copen- 
hagen wnoin  he  had  created  Countess  Danner 
in  1848.  Tho  principal  events  of  bis  reign  are 
the  revolt  of  ticbleawig-Holstoin  in  1848  and 
fhe  abolition  of  the  Boond  dues  in  1857,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Denmark.  Frederic  has 
no  children,  and  the  heir  prosomptive  ia  hia 
vnela^  Priiiee  Jardiniiul|  woo  b  alio  fthfldloML 
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IIL  OEBMANT. 
FREDERIC  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  snr- 
named  JDarliaroisa  (itedbeardl,  ton  ot  Duka 
IVederio  IT.  of  SwaUa,  and  JndUih,  dangliter 

TIcTirv  ti  c  T^lack,  duke  of  Bavaria,  born  in  1131, 
drowned  .Junt)  10,  1190.  His  undc,  Conrad 
lU.,  the  first  German  emperor  of  ^e  boose  of 
Sw^ia  (Uohamtaofien)^  nadio  antundjr  won  tba 
eonfideneo  of  the  prinoes  aad  nobles  of  both 
It^il}'  and  Germany,  that  upon  his  recommenda- 
tiuu  Frederic,  then  duke  of  Swabio,  was  unani- 
mously deotod  bis  suocosBor  (1152).  His  ele- 
vation was  received  throughont  Europe  with 
marked  satisfaction.  After  reducing  several 
revolted  Italian  cities  and  receiving  ^e  crown 
of  Italy  at  Pavia,  he  went  to  Rome,  reestab- 
lished the  pope's  supremacy  there,  which  bad 
been  sliaken  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  was 
crowned  emperor,  but  not  until  tho  popo 
(Adrian  IV.)  had  obliged  him  to  perform  sev- 
eral hnmiliftting  ceremonies  which  Frederic  was 
afterward  enraged  to  learn  that  1^  Bomaaa  re* 
gardod  as  acts  of  temporal  va.s5alage.  His  next 
cure  was  to  pacify  tho  empire  by  settling  the 
disputes  between  tho  arcbbkdiop  of  Meiit2  and 
the  ooont  palatino  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  diffi- 
onltlM  oonoerning  tho  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He 
reduced  Ihileslas  of  Poland  to  vassalage,  and 
in  C  years  had  restored  the  empire  to  the 

Erospority  which  it  enjoyed  under  Henry  ILL 
[e  now  turned  hia  attention  again  to  Italy, 
where  tho  smaller  towns  were  groaning  under 
tho  oppression  of  Milan,  and  in  1168  he  appear- 
ed before  the  latter  city  with  115,000  troops 
and  forced  it  to  submisdon.  It  soon  rebelled 
ag:ain.  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  and 
its  iuiiubitiints  oxUud.  M^n  while  Pope  Adrian 
had  died  (1159),  and  Alexander  HI.  bven  cho- 
sen to  sacceed  him.  Fredeno,  however,  sap> 
ported  an  antipope,  Yiotor  IV.,  aad  Aleunder 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Franco.  Victor 
died  in  1164,  and  the  emperor  thereopou  set  ap 
another  antipope,  who  took  tho  title  of  FHacN 
ILL,  and  crowned  the  emperor  and  his  consort 
a  second  time  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  in  1167.  The  Lombard  cities,  which 
bad  formed  a  powerful  league  against  Fru-deric, 
next  awaktiMO  the  imperial  rcsentnu  nt,  bat  a 
terrible  pestilence  widen  broke  out  in  Ids  army 
dissipated  all  his  plans  and  forced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Germany  in  disjruise,  with  only  a  few 
followers.  The  cities  of  X>ombardy  now  con- 
sdidated  their  hasna.  The  deftness  of  XBsn 
were  restored,  ana  a  new  city  sprang  up  in  a 
beautiful  and  naturally  fortified  spot,  which  in 
honor  of  the  pope  and  in  defiance  of  tho  empe- 
ror was  osllsa  Alexandria  or  Alessandria.  Ou.- 
ling  tids  time  IVederio  was  bosily  engaged  in 
regulating  tho  aflkirs  of  Germany,  ndjiisting  in- 
ternal trouble!),  settling  the  contests  in  the  north 
between  Henry  tbe  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  his  adveraaries,  and  strengthening 
his  own  pow.er.  After  nearly  7  years  passea 
at  home,  he  prepared  once  more  to  enter  Italy. 
In  the  aatumn  of  1174  he  invested  Alessandria, 
liat  after  a  riaga  of  7  auMitii^  daring  whibh 
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bis  army  suffered  f^eatly  from  sickness  and  fiv* 
tigue,  and  a  fruitless  assaolt,  he  drew^  off  his 
forccvs  !iml  opened  negotiations  with  the  Loni- 
bania  who  li:ul  como  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 
TJjt  delibtinitiona  however  were  soon  broken 
off,  and  on  May  29,  1176,  a  decisive  battle  was 
Ibaght  near  Legnano,  in  the  vidnlty  of  the 
lo]ce  of  Coino,  in  which  Frederic  was  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  was  supposed  for  some 
days  to  have  been  killed.  Ho  reappeared  at 
PkTia,  where  the  empren  had  ahwadv  pat  oa 
ttotirning.  H«  notr  adcBovledged  Afextader 
poj»e,  the  ban  of  excommuni  it;  n  under 
which  ho  had  lain  for  10  years  wad  takea  oS^ 
and  in  July,  1177,  an  interview  took  piMMftt 
Venice,  between  the  pontiff,  the  omporor,  aod 
several  other  potentates,  in  which  a  oomplete 
reconciliation  was  effected.  Frcderio  humbled 
himself  again  at  the  [)ope's  feet,  and  received 
flom  Mm  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  whleh  the  (kr- 
mans  exclaimed :  '*  Lord  God,  we  praise  thee !" 
The  cities  of  Lombardj  obtained  a  truce  for  6 
jears.  The  war  had  lasted  20  years.  New 
troubles  were  now  raised  in  Oermaaj  by  the 
•mbidona  duke  Henry  the  Lkm.  Ho  waailDul* 
)y  snbdued,  liowever,  and  banished  for  3  years 
to  Englanil,  where,  having  previously  married 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  English  king  Henry 
li^  he  beooine  the  founder  of  the  royal  family 
of  Bmoairlolc.  The  Lombard  tmoe  was  fbUow- 
ed  in  nS3  by  a  definitivi-  (;i  i?\  of  i>eace  on 
terms  honorable  to  all  parties,  an  i  wlicu  Fred- 
•rto  made  a  journey  to  Italy  soon  afterward  he 
was  received  by  his  old  enemies  with  the  wild- 
est acclamations  of  joy.  Tranquillity  reigned 
in  all  his  domitiimis  when  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  in  llt:^7  caused  Pope  Clement  J II. 
to  proclaim  the  8d  crusade.  The  old  emperor 
took  the  crn-s,  and  in  the  spring  of  1189  put 
himself  at  the  liead  of  150,000  warriors,  crossed 
iiunpnry,  severely  putiisbed  the  (ireeks,  whom 
be  Bospeoted  of  treasunable  designs,  penetrated 
Into  Asia  Minor,  deftated  the  Moslems  in  sev- 
eral cns:nf^niont3,  and  took  Iconinm  (Konieh). 
The  army  readied  the  bonks  of  the  Seloph  or 
Galycadnua,  June  10, 1190.  The  vanguard  had 
OKMNd  by  a  bridge,  when  the  emperor,  impatieat 
to  Join  hto  son,  Dnke  Frederic  of  SwaMa,  wlw 
led  the  advance,  plunged  with  his  ^  u  !  n  r^e  and 
heavy  armor  into  the  atream,  was  overpowwed 
by  the  oarreat,  and  was  borne  away.  Hi*  dead 
body  was  recovered  and  buried  by  his  aoo. 
Some  historians  have  preferred  a  less  well  aa> 
thenticated  nrooiint  that  ho  lo^t  hi^»  life  in  con- 
aequeoce  of  bathing  in  the  Oydnua.  Frederic 
was  a  man  of  noblo  and  magnanimous  qualities, 
of  great  mcnt:  1  endowments,  .nnd  of  spirit  equal 
alike  in  rever^-o*  and  j»ros])erity,  thontrh  some- 
what arj-oganl  and  occasionally  cruel  in  the 
beat  of  war.  He  wasa  patron  of  letters  and  a 
man  of  learned  aooomplwhmenti,  and  all  these 
advantages  were  moreover  enhanced  by  remark- 
able elegance  and  mcgosty  of  aspect.  After 
divorcing  his  first  wife  (1166),  he  was  married 
toBootrico  of  Burgundy.  His  aouFred^o^ 
tMuder  of  the  Teutonio  knights,  loat  hi*  lift  ia 
TOt.  Tit— 46 
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the  8d  crusade,  and  another  eon,  Henry  YI., 
Bocceedcd  to  the  empire. 

FREDERIC  H.,  a  German  emperor  of  the 
hou<«o  of  HohenstaufTcn,  and  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  «>n  of  Henry  VI.  and  Constantia  of 
Bicily,  born  tX  Jesi,  near  Aocoua,  Dea  S0,  IIM^ 
died  in  FU)renaoiii,  Dec.  IS,  19B0.  He  wat 
educated  with  great  care  by  liis  inothcr  under 
the  guardianship  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ao* 
quired  an  extensive  knowledoe  of  ancient  and 
niodarn  languages,  as  weU  as  of  dUfeientaoeiM^ 
inelodinir  pmlosophy,  whleh  he  learned  from  a 
Saracen  teacher,  and  j>oetry,  whicli  ho  cultivate 
ed  himself,  and  soon  developed  those  chivalrio  , 
and  royal  talents,  that  active,  energetic,  and 
buoyant  spirit  which  made  him  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  monarchs  of  the  middle  i^re^.  Ho 
was  hereditary  duke  of  Swabia  and  other  do- 
minions in  Germany,  but  for  his  investiture  and 
coronation  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  Ui 
mother  siicrificed  to  Innnrcnt  III.  (1209)  some 
of  the  most  essential  ri^liL<<  of  the  state.  His 
uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  disputed  the 
throne  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VL  with  Odio  IV.,  baring  ftOra  In  a  battlo, 
Frederic  was  assisted  by  the  pope  to  reestab- 
lish the  imperial  dignity  of  his  house,  lie  ra- 
paired  to  (^ermany  in  1212,  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by.the  GbibeUinea»  compelled  Otho  to 
relii«,  was  crowned  at  Air  la  Onapelle  In  ISIS, 
and  gener  illy  ncknowledged  in  1218.  Tx-nving 
his  son  Henry,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declared 
king  of  tlie  Romans,  in  Germany,  he  started  in 
1220  for  Italy,  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned  as  emperor,  and  thence  to  hu 
hereditary  kingdom,  whose  nffaira  ho  arranf^ 
while  preparing  for  a  crusade,  according  to  a 
aolemn  promise  given  to  tlio  see  of  Rome.  Men 
of  ticionoe,  poets,  and  artists  flocked  to  his 
court,  the  university  of  Naples  was  founded, 
the  medical  school  of  Salerno  became  flourish- 
ing, collections  of  art  were  proonred,  and  Peter 
de  Vinea  prepared  an  axtoniTe  ooae  of  lawa 
to  suit  all  the  classes  and  nations  of  (lormnny 
and  Italy,  which  Frederic,  no  let^  nmintioaa 
than  his  grandfather  Barbarosea,  was  scheming 
to  voile  into  one  hereditanr  empire.  Ibeee 
aobemea,  however,  were  diedced  by  the  iiido> 
pendent  f^ptrit  of  the  Lombard  cities,  wliicli  ra- 
fhaed  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  tiro- 
Meed  diet  of  Cremona,  reestablished  their 
imgne  under  the  lead  of  Milan  and  barred  the 
passages  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more  by  the  antag- 
onistic exortioiH  of  the  popes  Honorius  III.  and 
Gregory  IX.,  who  finally  compelled  the  cmjwror 
to  start  upon  his  long  delayed  crusade  (1237). 
But  H  pestilential  diseas*  which  broke  out  on 
board  the  fleet  obliged  him  to  land  at  Otranto; 
the  exiHMlition  only  reached  tlie  Morea,  and 
Gregory  IX.,  b<^dlr  pursuing  the  policy  of 
Gregory  YII.,  ponined  the  emperor  with  en- 
communication  and  interdict.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Frederic  started  aguia  the  next  year, 
reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  fought  successfully 
Ag^nat  the  Mosaalmana ;  the  policgr  of  the  pope^ 
iriiodBoliiwl  Hm  wnrwthybellm  aliaBliilMi 
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to  battle  for  the  cross,  roused  against  him  the 

Eatriareh  of  Jeraaakm  and  the  8  orden  of 
niphts  in  the  East,  and  alflo  produced  the  uuur- 
patioQ  of  his  father-iu-IaWf  John  of  Brienne, 
titular  king  of  Jorosalem,  in  the  ludian  iving- 
dom.  Having  concluded  a  truce  of  10  years 
^th  the  soltan  of  Egypt,  -which  brought  into 
Ilia  possession  the  holy  cities  and  the  wholu 
coast  of  Judeo,  he  returned  as  crowned  king 
of  Jenumlem,  reconquered  bis  kingdom^  de* 
feat^d  tli6  intriirni  >  of  his  enemies,  and  finally 
gained  bis  absolution  (1230).  Tho  Lombard 
olttea,  however,  sUll  maintained  their  Icagim, 
being  now  snpportcd  by  the  rehcllion  of  Henry, 
the  hon  of  the  emperor.  Frederic  returned  to 
Germany  after  an  absence  of  15  years,  restored 
his  itnperisl  diraity,  and  pardooed  his  soo. 
But  ft  new^  rebellkm  drew  opna  tiie  ^noe  ttie 
punishment  of  imprisonuu-nt  for  life,  in  the  7th 
year  of  which  he  died.  Ilia  younger  brother 
Connid  wns  mado  king  of  the  Romans  in  his 
stead,  and  Frederic  marched  against  the  Lom- 
bards, and  defeated  them  at  Oortennova  (Nov. 
25-27,  1237) ;  all  the  ciU^  surrendered  except 
HUan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna,  whose 
veebtanee  was  again  encouraged  by  Uregory 
IX.  Irritated  hy  Frederic's  liiiving  made  his 
natural  son  £nzio  king  of  Stirdinia,  the  pope 
mgein  exoommnnicated  the  emperor  on  rsim 
Pnnday.  1289.  Frederic  marched  nfi:ninst  Rome, 
took  Ravenna  (1241),  but  paused  to  listen  to  a 
proposal  that  ttie  feud  should  be  decided  by  an 
•aserably  of  bishops.  Soon,  however,  changing 
his  mind,  he  had  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was 
conveying  100  prelates  t(j  Rome,  intercepted  by 
Enzio.  Gr^oiy  IX.  did  not  long  sonrive  these 
reverses.  Tho  short  papacy  of  Odestiae  IV. 
and  alongintcrrcpnnm  followrrl,  v.-]\\r}i  \ya»  tor- 
minated  by  the  election  of  Innocent  IV.  The 
new  pope,  once  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  be* 
came  his  bitterest  enemy,  confirmed  his  excom- 
munication, fled  to  Lyons  in  France,  wliero  iio 
convoked  a  coTmoil,  cited  Frc<leric  before  this 
tribooal,  reacted  his  defender  Thaddeos  of  Bu- 
csas,  dedand  fh»  thrano  of  Oennany  Tscant, 
nnd  subsequently  recognized  two  new  empe- 
rors, Henry  Raspe  of  Thuringia,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Gkmrad,  and  William  of  Holland. 
The  old  emperor  was  now  deserted  by  many  of 
his  allies,  nnd  lost  a  battle  before  Parma,  and 
onotlier  nesir  Bologna,  in  which  Enzio  was  made 
prisoner,  lie  even  became  ooavinoed  that  his 
old  fHeod  PMer  de  Ylnea  had  tnacheronsly 
attempt  d  to  poi nn  l  itn,  for  which  Peter  was 
eeut  to  prison,  where  he  kiTlwl  himself  by  dash- 
ing bis  head  against  the  wall.  In  spite  of  all 
these  disasters  Frederic  oontinoad  thastrog^ 
until  he  died- 

FREDERIC  m.,  sumsmed  the  PBoMe,  em- 
peror of  Gennaoy  (IV.  as  king  of  Germany,  V. 
as  arobdokeof  ATistria),  bod  of  Duke  Ernest 
of  Styriri,  and  a  Polish  princess,  born  in  Inns- 
prnek,  Sej.t,  21,  1415,  died  in  Lintz,  Aug.  i», 
14  14.  Having  begun  his  reign  over  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carnioln,  together  with  hig 
brother  Albert  the  Prodigal,  in  1485,  he  bo- 


came,  after  the  death  of  Uie  emperor  Albert 
IL  C14MX  foardlan  of  his  eon  LadislM  tho  Foi*- 

bumoo!^,  find  was  nnsnimouHl)-  eleetc<l  king  of 
Germany  (1440).  Bemg  of  an  exusedingly  caa- 
tioos  and  peaceful  dispontion,  he  accepte<l  this 
burdensome  dignity  only  after  1 1  weeks'  hesi- 
tation, and  was  crowned  at  Aiz  la  ChapeUe  in 
1442.  Posses-sed  of  many  private  •virtues  be 
was  nevertheless  ioade^te  to  the  task  of  nd> 
the  Qormaa  cupira  b  tb^  period  of  aa«b 
chical  torbtilence,  or  oven  of  defending  the  inter- 
ests of  bis  hou^,  though  these  were  mnch  dearer 
to  his  heart  than  the  interests  of  the  empire, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  wsrlike  and  ambiuons 
Matthias  Oorvinns,  king  of  Hungary,  Cieorpe 
Podiebrad  of  Hohemia,  and  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Bonnindy.  The  only  weapon  be  seems  to  have 
trfeMed  wRii  dexterity  was  diplomacy,  but  this, 
tw,  f.erv("l  only  tlio  private  i-jnq)o>e5  of  the 
bouse  of  Austrixi,  of  which  ho  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  second  founder,  in  spite  of  bis  tnd»> 
lence.  Wars,  however,  in  which  his  part 
generally  passive,  filled  nearly  whc4e  i-v'im 
of  this  peace-loving  monarch,  which  was  the 
longert  of  any  German  emperor's,  lasting  for  6i 
years.  His  brother  Albert,  duke  of  Upper  Aa»> 
tria,  repeatedly  attacked  him  ;  the  IIiingt\rians 
under  ^ohn  Hunyady  invaded  Austria  (144j^ 
'6S);  the  Armagnaca,  whom  the  emperor  bed 
called  to  aid  him  against  the  Swiss,  committed 
depredations  (1445);  Matthias  Corviiiu^a  and 
George  Podlenad  defeated  the  imperial  forces; 
the  Turks  ravaged  Camiola  (1469) ;  booties 
broke  on  t  with  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  sad 
a  w;ir  w  i^  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
Maximilian,  the  eon  of  Fredeiic,  bad  receired 
after  the  death  of  Obaitalho  Bold  (UTr)«ith 
tlir  l  and  of  his  doubter  Mary,  and  where  he 
was  made  captive  in  1488.  Frederic  was  Ako 
humiliated  by  the  usurpation  of  Sforza  at  ^ilaa 
(1447),  after  the  death  of  the  last  Visconti;  by 
tho  Swis.s,  who  routed  the  Armagnacs,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  an  unfavorable  treaty  n449); 
m  the  quarrel  of  thesucoesaion  of4beiiaisriiiala 
(1449),  whleh  threatened  to  eoat  him  hiatlmne; 
by  oi  n'iti'.nl  lawlessness  in  (lennanv,  where  he 
was  even  once  cited  l>eforc  the  f^?c^et  tribnml 
of  the  Fsftma;  and  by  the  snccc^sive  encroaeh* 
mcntsoftlicpope?!,  particularly  of  Pins  IL{oooe 
his  secretary  as  ^ncoij  Sylvius).  His  chief  ef- 
forts to  avert  the  invaMon  of  the  Turks  were  a 
journey  to  Rome  for  a  conference  withthepope 
(1408),  and  the  eottToninf  of  a  diet  at  Baliriwn 
(1471),  both  without  result.  Ilinila-t  years  were 
ebewed  by  the  successes  of  his  son  MaxiaiiliaiL 
whom  Im  had  made  king  of  Rome  (148S),  aal 
finally  intrusted  with  all  the  cares  of  hh  domin- 
ion (1490),  himself  retiring  to  Liatz,  wb«re 
was  engaged  in  his  favorite  stmlies  of  astrtJosy, 
alchemy,  and  botany  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  last  kinp  of  Germany  who  was  crowo- 
ed  t  iii;'i  ror  of  Rome  and  king  of  the  L^-nibArd^ 
Having  inherited  Lower  Atutria  on  the  death 
of  liodislas,  and  tXpfier  Anstria  on  that  of  Ui 

bro'hor  Albert,  ho  rwsed  these  united  provirrrc^ 
to  the  dignity  of  an  arohdooby.  The  crown  oi 
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Qmnmj  beooMi  im«-1j  herediteiT  in  bu  boaa^ 
tbe  mit  ■peemor  being  his  ■(«  jfaodndliaa  I. 

lib  device  h  said  to  have  been  A.  K  I*  0,  U,: 
Autlrim  eU  imperare  orbi  umMno. 

FREDSBIO  III.,  kiog  of  Owmanj'.  Bee 
LoDia  ram  Batabian. 

IV.  PBUSSIA. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Branden- 
boig,  maaUj  atjrled  the  Greet  Elector,  aod  the 
Ibanoer  of  the  Pnuman  monarchy,  bom  tn 

died  ia  Potsdam,  April  29,  1688.  ITc 
cauie  to  the  electoral  power  at  the  age  of  20 
^MO),  on  the  death  of  his  father,  George  WU- 
Lam,  the  10th  elector.  The  father  had  been  a 
feeble  prince,  witLi  a  trattorons  minister.  His 
flrtiteB  nad  beeu  continually  ravaged  by  Swedes 
and  imperialists  during  the  first  22  of  the  SO 
years'  war.  The  cities  lay  almost  in  ruins,  the 
villages  for  the  most  part  burned  and  depopu- 
lated, and  A  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  bad 
Wen  eonfieoated  b^  the  Swedee.  The  young 
prince  began  his  reign  by  dismissing  his  fatlier*3 
unworthy  council^  by  regulating  uis  finances, 
and  by  negotiating  with  so  much  address  as  to 
regain  his  lost  provinces,  which  were  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  8  years  later. 
A  yeiir  after  his  accession  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  neutralitj  with  the  Swedish  queen  Christina, 
and  8  yean  after,  by  an  armlmoe  vith  Heise- 
Cassel,  the  strorif^  outpost  city  of  Clcves  and 
the  county  of  Mark  in  Westphalia  were  added 
to  bb  dominions.  The  treaty  of  Weslipbalia 
■w'ns  concluded  in  1648,  wlien  tlio  elector,  who 
had  just  ckinfu  to  the  whole  of  Pomeranla,  re- 
ceived but  the  eastern  portion  of  ttiat  coun- 
tiy ;  but  aa  an  inderanificatkm  the  loss  of  the 
western  AvMon  and  the  Island  of  RQgen,  he 
obtained  the  county  of  Ilohenstcin,  the  bishop- 
rics of  Hinden,  Uaiberstadt,  and  Kamin,  as  lay 
pnnctpalitiea,  and  the  reversion  of  the  ardi* 
l)i^^lO|lri>^  of  Magdeburg.  lie  had  withdrawn 
from  s.he  war  iu  gr«3at  part  7  years  before,  but 
h;  :irmy  was  much  itn[>rovt'd.  lie  formed  !in 
alliance  with  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  in  1655 
against  Poland.  The  sequel  was  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  and  Frederic's  achievement  of  tlio  in- 
*depcadeoce  of  hb  Pnuwiaa  duch^,  formerly  un- 
der eofeoflbieitt  to  Pbhrnd.  Loon  ZIY.  si  tbia 
time  was  pursuing  with  persevering?  anil-'firtn 
his  project  of  a  Rhine  frontier,  and  Uio  conqutsst 
of  the  Spanish  NethM-lands.  He  seized  a 
line  of  frontier  town?,  and  invaded  Holland 
(1672).  One  only  of  the  German  priuceb,  tho 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  seemed  conscious  of  the 
danger,  and  niter  arming  his  exposed  Weatpha- 
fian  dom!n1<«i  he  appealed  saooeMhlly  to  the 
emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  to  Denmark,  to 
Hesse-Cas^cl,  and  other  German  states.  A  joint 
annj  was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  im- 
perial general;  but  tho  Austri.in  cooperation 
was  crippled  through  the  iuachlttutiou.<i  of  Leo- 
pold's privy  councillor,  Lobkowitz,  whobecamea 
ereatore  of  the  French  ministenw  FrederieWU- 
linn  was  compelled  thin  to  oome  to  terms  with 
France,  with  the  lo  ^  of  We>.el  and  Reus  (1673). 
Immediately  after  thia  event,  Aostria  resoming ' 


operatloiia  againattbe  Frendb,  thaeleetQr«gaii» 
took  np  arms,  aod  Looisi,  in  oraer  to  ftarofsb  oo« 

cupation  for  tin  electoral  fi  n  rs  in  their  own 
country,  engaged  the  king  of  bwoden  to  advance 
upon  Berlin.  The  Swedes  accordingly  entered 
Brandenburg  by  n  rii[ii J  fo:  Ci'd  mnrch.  Frederio 
arrived  suddenly  fruui  the  Kiiino  at  Magde- 
burg, and  hurrying  across  the  Elbe  at  tho  head 
of  ms  cavalry  (but  6,000  in  number),  surprised 
the  Swedes  at  Fehrbdlin.  His  infantry  (11,000) 
were  many  miles  in  the  rear,  but  he  attacked  the 
enemy  without  de^y,  June  26,  1676.  The 
root  waa  complete.  Frederie  parsoed  the  fly- 
ing enemy  into  Pomornnia,  and  reduced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  province.  By  a  treatj 
of  peace  (June  tti,  1879)  the  elector  restored 
nearly  all  his  conquests,  and  received  from 
Franco  800,000  crowns.  iFIe  now  devoted  hira- 
Bclf  to  tho  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  and  tho 
extension  of  their  area.  He  foanded  oniversi* 
ties,  weloomed  over  90,000  Prateetant  eadleL 
whom  Louis  XIV.  banished  from  France,  and 
made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  oppose  French  ag- 
gression, and  to  protect  tho  liberties  of  Germany, 
FREDKRIC  I.,  l-^t  khi-of  Prussia,  born  in 
Konigsberg,  July  22,  itj57,  died  Feb.  25,  1718. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  Frederic  William,  the  great 
elector,  whom  heir  apparent  he  iieoame  on  the 
death  of  bis  dder  brotber.  Deformed  by  bav^ 
ing  been  dropped  when  achild  from  the  arms  of 
his  nurse,  and  of  weak  constitution,  his  educa- 
tion waa  mgleeted,  and  thus  hisstepmother  could 
the  more  easily  persnado  the  old  elector  to  be- 
queath in  his  will  a  part  of  his  possessions  to 
her  children.  But  Frederic,  who  waa  BO  leaa 
ambitions  titan  his  father,  and  was  assured  of 
the  &vor  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  took,  on 
his  accession  as  elector  in  1G83,  under  tho  name 
of  Frederic  III.,  immediate  possession  of  the 
whole  inheritance,  dedaring  the  will  null,  and 
satisfying  his  stepbrothers  witli  offices  an(|  pen- 
sions. While  vying  in  brilliAucy  with  the  court 
ot  Louis  XIV.,  ho  also  streniKMif^  porsned 
the  policy  of  aggrandizement  ao  sncoessfhlly 
carried  on  by  his  father.  Seeking  the  alliance 
of  intlnential  prince?,  he  lent  several  ,  of  them 
his  troops,  on  condition  of  mutual  support  or 
payment  in  money.  Thns  8,000  of  bit  Bdldiem 
aided  William  of  Orange  to  secure  the  throne 
of  England,  and  fougiit  in  the  great  buttle  of  the 
Boyne;  20,000  fought  successfully  against  tlie 
French,  wlio  had  ravaged  the  Palatinate  (16fi9); 
15,000  joined  the  quadruple  alliance  of  the  Em- 
pire, Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and  fought 
on  the  Rhine  (1690) ;  8,000  were  aent  (16i»l)  to 
aariet  the  emperor  f  n  bla  Hnngarian  war  agafait 
the  Turks,  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of 
Zalunkem^n,  Belgrade,  and  Zc«tha.  But  ail 
these  services  prncived  Frederio  in  the  peaoo 
of  Ryswick  (1697)  politically  only  the  con- 
firmation of  the  stipulations  granted  to  his 
father  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  St. 
Germain.  Private  negotiations,  J)oweTer,  with 
several  reigning  houses,  founded  on  exebanges, 
purchases,  and  promises,  gave  him  hi  part  tho 
l«fmi^!'flH  povewioa  oL  in  pert  hereditary 
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cUiiM  Us  Tarioas  territories,  which  greatly  en- 
kfjged  die  limitB  of  his  dominiooii.  The  diief 
©biect  of  bis  ambition,  the  royal  crown,  had 
ttu\  to  be  gained.  This  was  finally  accomplished 
after  long  negotiations  by  a  treaty  with  tne  em- 
peror,  concluded  Nov.  16,  1700,  and  based  oa 
flM  humiliating  obligation  to  aid  the  emperor 
with  10,000  troojis  in  tlie  tlireatening  war  of  the 
fifwnish  succession,  to  support  the  house  of  Aos- 
im  in  every  debate  in  the  diet,  and  to  Tote  for 
its  princes  at  every  imperial  election.  Hasten- 
ing to  Konigi^betv  in  the  midst  of  wiutur, 
Prederic  and  oiiinAii  the  sister  of  George  I. 
of  England,  were  crowned  with  the  greatest 
splendor,  Jan.  18, 1701.  On  this  occasion  he 
founded  the  order  of  tho  black  cajole.  Prus^siii 
was  sooa  acknowledged  as  a  kingdom  by  moat 
«f  the  etatea  of  Enrope ;  by  Spain  and  Fniirae 
in  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  tho  pope,  tho  re|)ublio 
of  Folood,  aitd  the  Teutonic  order,  were  the  last 
to  recognize  it.  In  the  wan  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  Frederic  took  no  part,  being  actively 
engaged  in  the  aupj)ort  of  his  ally  the  emperor 
in  the  long  struggle  against  Louis  XIV.  He  sent 
to  the  army  on  the  Danube  20,000  men,  who 
took  Mrt  in  the  battle  of  Blenbctei  (1704),  and 
to  Italy  fi,000,  wlio  preatly  contributed  to  Eu- 
gene's victory  at  Turin  (l70t»).  When  he  died 
the  war  was  not  terminated,  though  in  its 
chief  point  lonj,'  beforo  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Frencli  pretender  tu  the  Spanish  succession. 
Frederic  is  praised  fur  his  natural  kindness,  love 
of  bia  sniyeotfl,  and  loyalty  to  his  allies ;  but 
hit  TftttitT,  love  of  pomp,  and  extravagance, 
which  leu  to  ruinous  extortions,  deserve  uniniti- 
nted  blame.  He  founded  the  university  of 
Halle,  the  Berlin  academies  of  tctenoe  and  of 
sculptnrc  and  painting,  and  tiie  supreme  court 
<^  appeal  hiico  his  fatlier  he  was  a  consistent 
dafender  of  the  loteresto  of  Frotestantlim  In 
Germany. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  L,  the  2d  king  of 
Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  I.  and  Elizabetli,  a 
prinoessof  Uesse^OMsel,  born  in  1688,  died  May 
«1,  1740.  The  new  monarahy  (datinff  ftom 
1701)  had  been  ungraciously  recognized  oy  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  the  crown  prince 
•triy  coneelTed  the  dcMgn  of  naking  for  Frus- 
ta a  conspicuous  place  among  the  powers  by 
means  of  an  army,  lie  ascended  tho  throne  Feb. 
2n,  1*713,  and  by  strict  economy  was  enabled  to 
maintain  a  peace  eetablidinient  of  60,000,  and 
«k  length  of  73,000  men,  being  ^\  part  of  his 
subjects.  The  ruling  mania  of  bis  life  was  to 
form  a  corps  of  giattt  Buldiers ;  and  fur  this  pur- 
pose bis  envoys  ransacked  the  world.  An  Irish 
recruit  mensuring  7  feet  was  induced  to  enlist 
by  a  bounty  paid  in  cash  equivalent  to  $6,200, 
a  sum  mucli  greater  than  the  year's  salary  of 
the  Prussian  ambaasador  who  found  him  in  the 
streets  of  Ix>ndon.  Daring  a  reign  of  27  years 
Frederic  preserved  nninterrnpted  peace  for  Prus 
aia,  with  theexception  of  ashort  misunderstand- 
ing with  Charles  XIL,  and  a  little  idle  soldiering 
under  Prin^o  Kufrcnr.  In  1713  he  had  conclndett 
with  £}wedco,  Uuriug  Uharles's  absence  in  Tur 


key,  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve 
Swedish  Pomerania  from  Rusaa  and  ^a2>^ay. 
In  consideration  of  400,000  thalers  Fredvric 
received  the  cities  of  Stettio  and  Wit&mar,  and 
was  to  mediate  between  the  belligerents. 
Charles,  returning  sulraeqaently  fiom  Tarki^y 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Stettin,  hat  refused 
to  refund  the  money.  Frederic  promptly  declar- 
ed war,  and  took  the  field  in  person ;  aiid  tim 
xesolt  wss  the  aoqnimtioa  <tf  Pomerania  as  Cur 
as  the  river  Peene,  witli  Stettin,  and  the  tslanda 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  Oder,  on  payment  of  2,000,- 
000  thalers  (abont  $1,400,000).  The  foUowii^ 
characteristic  speech  was  addressed  by  the  king 
to  his  privy  oonncil  when  abont  to  take  tho 
field  for  this  war :  As  I  am  a  roan,  and  OMjf 
therefore  die  of  a  shot,  I  command  yon  to  taka 
good  eare  of  FHts  [the  crown  prince  Frederic, 
wen  8  years  old];  and  I  giro  all  of  yon, 
my  wife  to  begin  with,  my  curse,  if  you  do 
not  bury  me  at  Potsdam  in  the  church  vanife 
there,  without  feasting  and  without  cere- 
mony.'' Tho  wife  of  Uiis  amiable  husband, 
Soj)hia  Dorothea  of  Hanover,  bore  10  children; 
among  whom  the  eldest  sonCaflwward  Frederic 
the  Great)  and  a  dmghter,  W ilbelnnna,  inonrrad 
tho  ferocious  hatred  of  the  father.  The  king 
strove  hard  to  cut  oS  the  youug  prince  from  tho 
soooessioo,  nii  l  endeavored  to  force  bim  to  re* 
nounce  it.  Tho  youth  con^oTitod  on  conditir»n 
of  his  father  declaring  that  lie  wa^  not  hia  Ci- 
ther. The  old  king,  whose  conjugal  sentiment 
was  seTeraly  shocked  at  this  unanswerable  tf> 
tort,  wss  sileniced  by  it,  and  died  nt  length  ht 
his  son's  arms.  His  son  wrote  of  him  :  "  He 
liad  an  indu^rioua  spirit  in  a  robust  bodVi 
witii  perhapa  more  ci^city  for  minute  detafll 
than  any  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  if  be  oc- 
cupied himself  with  Itltle  things,  it  was  th^t 
great  results  might  be  the  consequence."  His 
character  was  singularly  foU  of  eoatn^kHiom, 
Ho  was  at  once  just  and  cmd ;  Murnmooioos  and 
liberal ;  a  careful  and  a  brutal  lather ;  a  defender 
of  Luiberanism,  yet  puntshiog  metaphysicians 
with  esile.  Be  left  to  his  son  $6,090,000  ar- 
plus  money,  and  72,000  soldiers. 

FKEDEKIC II.,  3d  kiug  ol"  Prosaia,  known  as  • 
Frederic  the  Great,  born  in  Beriin,  Jan.  24, 1712, 
died  at  the  chateau  of  SansSonci,  Aug.  17, 1788. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Frederic  William 
and  the  princosH  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
George  I.  of  England.  From  ohilidhood  up  to 
the  age  of  20  he  was  sal||ected  to  aertid  paterad 
tyranny.  His  father's  savage  nature  rentt^il  it- 
self upon  tho  son,  appartnily  an  esneciai  ol  ject 
of  aversion.  The  fmnce,  eilneatea  chiefly  by 
French  refugees,  conceived  aRtrong  passion  for 
French  literature.  Ho  knew  noihiug  of  any 
other  foreign  language.  Latin  his  fatho- posi- 
tively forbade.  Frederic,  devirted  to  poetry,  hot 
ignorant  of  Danto  or  Shakeraeare,  Yirgfl  «r 
Homer,  surrendered  himself  to  Voltaire  fti:>!  tho 
Benriml^.  My  royal  titlea,"  he  wroto  to  his 
idol, "  shall  run  thus :  '  By  the  graoeof  Ood^  tiaf 
of  Prussia,  elector  of  Brr.iiLlcnVnrir,  po«<r-;s.^r  cf 
Voltaire,'  Ao."  Witluji  a  week  iio  wrote  to  -U- 
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nrottt  that  ho  knew  Voltaire  wfts  a  eoottndrel, 
Dot  that  lio  couUV  niftkc  use  of  bim.  Je  reux 
tavoir  ion  Fr<!r.t\  iiA  ;  que  m'imjxyrte  »a  morale  f 
Frederic  waa  endowed  by  nature  with  a  vig- 
OKNM  and  actite  understandiog,  with  flnnnen  of 
temper,  and  indomitable  will.  After  narrowly 
eecaping  death  from  hi.s  father's  Lani],  lie  deter- 
mined to  seek  safety  in  England  with  liis  uncle 
G«oige  II.  Ho  waa  ovartaken.  brot^bt  a  jhthk 
0iMr  to  OMnin,  was  inada  to  witiiMa  the  eze«a* 
ttoBcf  ayornn:  officer  who  had  been  privy  to  his 
ffight,  was  hi  1 1 1  1 1  condemned  as  a  deserter,  and 
was  only  8a\  -  d  by  the  interposition  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  kiiws  of  Sweden  and  Po- 
laod,  sad  iSt»  Mtm  of  H<dland.  His  ftOier 
caused  him  to  be  informed  that  if  Lo  would  re- 
Donnce  the  throne  be  should  be  allowed  to 
ilndy,  travel,  or  do  whatever  he  pleased,  **  I 
accept,"  suid  Frederic,  "  if  my  father  will  de- 
clare tliat  I  am  not  his  .son."  Released  after  a 
long  imprisonment,  ho  was  appointed  a  coun- 
cillor of  war,  and  cbai^ged  with  duties  which 
rirtnally  banished  him  from  court.  In  1738  his 
fnthc  r  rcipiired  bim  to  TiT'.rry  Elt7:ribct!i  Cliris- 
tma,  dau^'hter  of  the  dul<o  of  JJrunswick-Iie- 
yern,  and  in  1734  permitted  bim  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  castio  of  itbeiiisberg.  Here  he 
eoold  ponae  hlsfiiTorite  MmHements  niraioleat* 
ed.  A  few  French  and  German  savant.%  poet's 
and  artists  wore  his  guests,  and  with  tliese  he 
could  practise  his  flute  without  fear  of  its  being 
broken  over  his  sboolders;  he  dined  with  no 
ftor  of  plates  hnrled  at  his  bead;  be  conld  write 
versea  without  being  kicked  and  di-  ^'L,'!  d  by 
the  hair ;  in  short,  he  was  icleased  from  inter- 
course with  his  father.  Hero  he  wrote  many 
of  bia  works,  including  the  *^  Anti*Macchia* 
▼etli**  (the  Hague,  1740).  Meantime  the  heart 
of  the  old  king  grew  softer;  a  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed ;  and  tiie  fiiUicr,  pressing  his  son  to  hid 
heart,  sobbed  forth  with  almost  his  latest  breath: 
"My  God,  my  God,  I  die  content,  since  I  have 
such  a  noble  son  and  successor.*'  On  the  death 
of  Freduric  W  iUiatn  iu  1740,  Frederic  became 
king  at  the  early  age  of  38.  His  character  hod 
been  wboUy  raiscoooeived  by  hissnltjects  and  by 
the  world.  One  class  thought  bim  a  mere  sen- 
sualist, a  rhapsodical  voluptuary ;  oUiers  looked 
forward  to  a  reign  of  moderation,  peace,  and 
universal  beoevolMiee.  Both  of  these  dasaes  of, 
judges,  with  (^Anti-MMehiftTell}"  before  them, 
and  a  knowledse  of  the  epicurean  abode  at 
Rtieinsberg,  mignt  find  ground  for  their  predic- 
tions; and  both  were  equally  confounded  at  the 
ahnost  instantaneous  transformation  effected  by 
1h9  crown.  A  military  despot,  listening  to  no 
council,  confiding  in  no  friend,  l>ent  upon  the 
single  purpose  of  enlarging  his  monarchy,  ho 
regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  appointed 
to  elevate  Prusisia,  and  embody  in  the  pnrvenu 
title  of  Pru-ssian  king  that  substtmtial  inissessioa 
of  royal  [Kiwer  which  could  only  come  from 
eularaed  dominion.  The  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Ohanes  VI.,  gnaranteed  solemnly  by  Europe,  and 
by  no  rrtcmber  of  the  family  of  rrtf  inns  more  sol- 
emtily  than  by  Fruasia,  had,  it  was  supposed,  se- 


cnrcd  the  peaceful  inheritanco  nf  tbo  An^triaa 
dominions  to  tlio  young  Maria  Theresa  aa  arch- 
dncbcis  of  Austria  and  (]ueen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Frederie,  iminwl  lately  on  ber  lifUber'a 
deodi,  sent  ber  sa  oftr  of  peonnlary  M  and 
hi-s  vote  for  her  husband  Frnncid  as  emperor  of 
Geruiaoy,  ou  condition  of  the  cession  of  the 
duchies  of  Qlogau  and  Sagan,  to  which,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  fiUeaiai  the  boose  of  Ho> 
faeoaolnm  laid  claim.  This  oeing  r^ected,  oa 
Dec.  13  be  entered  Lower  Silesia  at  the  head  of 
bis  army,  r«)uted  the  baudfol  of  Auatriaos  who 
were  quartered  on  the  frontier,  and  overran  tbo 

rvince.  In  6  weeks  be  returned  to  Berlin 
triumph.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
the  cjucen,  almost  incre<lulou8  of  what  had  hap> 
pened,  was  honored  with  proposals  of  peace 
and  alliance.  Frederic  officially  pretended  to 
justify  himself,  but  privately  acknowledged 
tiiat     ambition,  interest,  the  desire  to  make 

Scojdc  talk  about  mc,  carried  tbo  day;  and  I 
eclded  to  make  war."  He  bad  inherited  from 
his  ftther  a  splendid  tmr  of  90,000  uMo,  it 
tliat  period  tiro  finest  troopslntfao  world.  Thigirt 
was  in  the  treasury  a  snrpttn  of  $6,000,000. 
He  felt  that  a  bold  stroke  might  be  made,  and 
that  bv  meaw  of  «  ationg  miUtaiy  oniuiis^^ 
bo  cooId  obtain  fbr  Ms  two  sod  •  huf  uillum  ' 
subjects  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  na- 
tions around  bim.  Hastening  in  the  spring 
(1741)  to  rdoin  bis  troops,  bo  Iboght  bis  first 
battle  at  Mollwitz.  His  army  was  victorionsL 
but  their  leader  bad  fled.  He  bad  beheld  real 
war  for  the  first  time,  and  so  completely  lost 
self-command  as  to  put  spars  to  bb  horse  and 
gallop  many  miles  from  too  field.  His  persooil 
courage,  wiiicb  this  event  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  call  into  question,  had  been  previous- 
ly well  established,  when,  a  volunteer  under 
Prince  Eugene  against  the  French,  be  sacrificed 
the  pleasures  of  Rheinsberg  for  a  tew  weeks; 
but  be  saw  during  tliat  campaten  nothingof  the 
fury  and  carnage  of  war.  Tlio  battle,  fought 
April  10,  1741,  decided  tbo  fate  of  Silesia.  It 
was,  however,  the  aigoal  for  a  general  war  in 
Europe,  known  as  tu^  of  the  Aostrian  soooeo' 
sion.  Bavaria,  with  France,  now  took  up  arms, 
A  French,  8axon,  and  Bavarian  army  tuvaded 
Bohemia,  while  Frederic  marched  into  Moravia. 
The  fvrtonea  of  the  youthful  queen  grew  darker 
still,  when  England,  her  last  ally,  determined 
to  be  A  neutral  spectator  of  the  conflict.  Fred- 
eric (nuned  a  second  victory  at  Chotusitz  (Czas- 
biu),  Ifsisr  IT,  1742,  and  at  once  effaced  by  per- 
sonal prowess  the  blot  upon  bis  victory  at  MoU-  # 
vr'xtz.  Accepting  English  mediation,  Maria 
Tl>eresa  inn<Ie  neaco  with  Prussia  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Bresiau,  June  11,  and  ceded  Silesia  and 
the  county  of  Glats.  Frederie  withdrew  fh>m 
Moravia,  wliilo  the  Austrians  everywhere  tri- 
unjphed  against  Franco  and  Havnria.  England 
meanwhile  declared  for  Austria,  and  liritiah 
troofia  fondbt  at  Dettingen.  Frederic  grew 
■aiioas  in  tbo  midst  of  esaseless  Anstriaa  vio* 
torie-s  and  in  Anjj.  l7-!4,  nmrclicd  into  Bohemia 
at  the  bead  of  100,0iK>  men,  and  took  Fragoe. 
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lie  felt  (?int  ha  Tind  no  ri-lit  to  r tjm  t  fbrbear- 
aocQ  after  liis  owq  perQUiuiuj  cutique7>t  of  Silesia ; 
and  accordingly,  with  no  more  notice  tlian  at 
first,  he  tlireatened  Vienna.  lie  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  this  camijaign  was  filled  with  blun- 
ders; that  no  general  ever  committed  graver 
£MiIta;  and  it  appears  that  donqg  this  year  be 
first  learned  to  Ve  a  general.  He  retreated  rap- 
idly, but  only  to  retrieve  the  jiast.  Ni  ynir, 
at  Hohenfriedberg,  be  defeated  a  joint  army  of 
Atistrians  and  Sazona,  June  4,  1745,  in  ft  man- 
nor  wl  irh  placed  him  at  the  Lead  of  contem- 
porary commanders.  Tiiis  victory  was  followed 
Dj  those  of  Sorr  (Sept.  30)  and  Kesseldorf  (Dea 
IQ^  aod  the  fall  of  Dresden ;  and  having  no  longer 
reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  could  avenge 
III r  cir,  ho  deserted  his  French  ally,  and  made 
peace  with  England  and  Austria  by  the  treaty  of 
Brssden  (Dee.  22),  by  which  he  acknowledged 
Franrii  as  emperor,  and  was  confirrae<1  in  t!)C 
ix)sses.sion  of  Silesia.  Frederic  by  this  time 
bad  doubled  the  nmnber  of  his  subjects,  and 
Lad  succeeded  so  wdl  in  humbling  Austria  and 
her  allies,  that  ho  appeared  to  hold  iu  hisi  hand 
tho  balance  of  i>ower  in  Germany.  Ilia  i>eo- 
^e  DOW  e^jojed  11  jean  of  p«ace,  dorins 
▼hioh  he  demoted  hhnseTf  to  the  on^nizalioD  of 
lil-i  >tnt03  and  liis  army,  the  advancement  of  the 
arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
^dwation,  the  amelioratloit  of  the  laws,  ana  the 
increase  of  tho  public  revenues.  Ho  also  ro- 
Bunied  his  literary  occupations,  and  wrote  hia 
**  Memoirs  of  the  House  or  Brandenburg"  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1761),  Lis  poem  of  the  Art  of  War,*^ 
and  niaaf  other  productions  tn  proea  andTOTM. 
TMr  was  a  period,  nevertlieless,  of  con.stant 
anxiety  and  inseoority;  and  learning,  in  1756, 
that  a  new  coalition  was  fonning  a^nifc  hitn, 
Frederic  at  once  prpjmrod  for  the  encounter. 
Although  at  the  itujnient  in  alliance  with  France 
and  Sweden,  he  resolved  to  rely  as  far  as  possi- 
ble vpoahimedf  alone.  Wholly  distrusting  the 
fVeneh  ministry,  ho  tnmed  suddenly  to  £ng- 
l.'tii  l.  ITi-:  offer  was  readily  accepted.  Prussia 
threw  off  France;  and  England,  Austria.  The 
two  refeoted  parties  forthwith  allied  thenwelTefl^ 
and  uie  wholn  f^co  of  aflairs  Vr-n^^  changed. 
Sweden,  the  lool  of  France,  folU>\vc<i  liio  French 
lead'mg ;  and  Frederic,  with  acarcely  5,000,000 
collects,  indnding  tbeeonqnerad  Silesians,  found 
Irimsdf  alone  on  the  continent  against  100,000,- 
000.  It  was  resolved  to  crush  liim  ;  but  those 
who  made  this  resolution  knew  litUo  of  the 
vrodigies  of  which  tliis  man  was  canaMe.  He  had 
4  foreseen  their  dcsipns,  detected  all  tlicir  .secret 
intrigues,  and  resolved  to  htrilco  tho  lirRt  blow. 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1758,  with  70,000  men, 
he  entered  Saxony,  and  commenced  the  famons 
7  years'  war.  His  army  had  grown  to  160,000 
men.  His  enemies  could  briu^  60(),Ono  troops 
into  the  field,  and  there  was  not  a  politician  in 
Barope  who  did  not  look  upon  his  deatroedon 
as  rcptnin.  Tie  himself  .srurcoly  doubted  it. 
Be  knew,  however,  tliat  ho  htt<l  some  advan- 
tages.   He  had  an  overflowing  treasury  at 


he  hoped  that  genin«,  jrnltrmrnt,  and  pe«)la- 
tion,  with  ordinary  good  tor  tune,  midit  at  least 
nutain  him  niitil  fits  enemies  ebooid  aoaml 
among  themselves.  At  Dres<lpn  be  seizea  some 
state  pajjerd  which  eziKxsed  tlio  designs  of  the 
coalition.  They  were  poblisbed,  and  the  world 
saw  that  this  time  he  had  liglk  oo  hia  aid*. 
Saxony  was  reduced,  and  hceraie  in  cfleet  far 
till  tiiuo  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Ho  levied 
troops  and  sapplies;  and  thus,  within  a  few 
waefea,  one  of  tua  confederates  was  mada  to 
tarn  his  weapon«i  nirainst  the  othef^.  T!io  next 
campaign  opened  with  the  great  l^attle  ot 
Prai^'ue,  May  5,  1757.  Frederic  was  Tietortoo^ 
but  lost  12^000  men.  A  second  battle  waa 
fought  and  lost  at  Collin,  June  18.  fVederlo 
abandoned  Tkihemia.  French  troops  invaded 
Prussia,  and  his  anqy  lost  confidence.  FreD<^ 
Swedes,  and  Rosalana  were  inarching  upon 
lin;  and  Frederic,  monniinc  tbr  fb  fsth  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  pmvuUtl 
himself  with  poison,  ami,  resolvtugoewr  to  be 
taken  alire,  incditateil  suicide.  He  marched 
from  Hobeniia  against  the  French.  With  half 
their  numbers  he  defeated  them  at  Ro«.'4iach, 
and  took  7,C00  priaonera  (Sow.  6).  On  Dec  6, 
at  Lenthen,  with  $(k,000mett,  lie  tatmAaA  80^000 
Austrians  (according  to  Kc-l  lrausch),  kilknl  or 
captured  21,000  of  weir  number,  and  took  l  iiQ 
gun^  60  atandaida,  mid  4,000  waflona.  Eariy 

in  1758  he  was  nt'^in  rrndy  for  action,  and  w  itb 
37,000  troops  tougliL  almost  hand  to  han<l  witli 
60,000  Russians  at  Zomdort  It  was  the  fiercc<>t 
and  bloodieet  baUla  of  the  war.  Frederic  or- 
dered that  no  qwnter  should  be  given,  no  aa- 
roged  was  ho  with  tho  deva.stationa  committed 
by  the  invaders;  and  Id.OOO  Rus^am  ami  IL* 
000 ProScans  lay  upon  the  field,  dead  or  wonoop 
ed,  at  tho  close  of  this  fearful  day.    Tb-  Ros- 
slan  survivors  abandoned  Prussia  imintMiiulcly, 
and  Frederic  marched  into  Saxony.   He  bad 
beaten  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  armies  ia 
turn,  each  widi  more  than  doable  hb  force ; 
but  close  upon  these  triumphs  follower!  a  cliain 
of  disasters  which  would  have  overthrown  any 
other  oonmander.  At  dead  of  night  he  war  • 
surprised  and  {nrrilily  defeated  at  llocbkircben. 
but  rallying  in  an  incredibly  idiort  tuiM  rt^ 
culhI  Dteeden  from  an  overwhelming  army  of 
Austrians,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Breslau.   Tho  4th  year  opened  with  tlie  Aus- 
trians overrunning  iJvaxony,  Russians  victprioiB 
upon  the  Oder,  Frederio  utterlv  routed  at  Ka- 
Mndorl^  and  Berlin  swred  only  by  the  1dag% 
mirJKnilous  f  nrrrrv  Tlic  r>th  rt  nr  saw  the  capital 
in  the  handii  of  liio  enemy,  wlulo  Fredvric  woa 
great  battka  at  Liegniu  and  Torgan.   The  6th 
year  was  nl!»o  unfavorable,  but  he  rtill  fougbt 
on.    Tho  circle  seemed  to  bo  closiup  arormd 
him,  and  ho  grow  navago  with  despair.  EngUnd 
deserted  him,  but  Russia  withdrew^  from  the 
ooalltlaii.  V^nederio  brolra  into  SQesia  wad  di> 
feated  the  Austriang  nt  T^n<  Vor?(1nrf.  The  armies 
of  France  were  meanwhile  wjihdrawn,  France 
declaring  future  neutrality  ;  and  Prussians  aod 
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omprcan  now  gaye  way,  and  in  Feb.  176&, 
pence  was  signed  at  Ilubertsburg,  leaving  Fred- 
eric in  poss&ssion  of  .Silesia,  the  sole  object,  short 
of  SAviDg  Prtu»ia  itself,  for  wbiob  h»  had  fought. 
After  an  abMnoe  of  8  years  ha  retotared  Bmin 
in  trinrapb.  The  city  Imd  been  more  than  once 
plandorcd  ;  tbo  popuiatiuu  had  suffered  fright- 
ftllly.  lie  foand  the  number  of  bis  subjects 
diiQinished  hj  «  atzth  of  the  male  able- 
MM  adnlti  had  died  vpon  <be  lidd  of  Iwttle. 
Ck>ssacks  and  Croats  Iiad  alanghtered  yonng  and 
old,  women  and  children,  fields  were  aosowa; 
vlllagas  and  hamlets  were  danrlik  Batii  mj 
bfatorians,  Fnderie  did  not  owe  ft  dollar.  Hit 
flnt  object  waa  tlie  thorough  regtoratSon  and 
reorganization  of  the  army.  During  every  mo- 
ment of  the  24  remaining  years  of  Frederic's 
lUbi,  he  was  armed  at  all  points.  His  energies, 
meanwhile,  were  omplojed  with  eqaal  devutiun 
in  the  restoration  m  his  country.  Tbo  com 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  next  campaign 
was  bestowed  forthwith  upon  the  destitate.  In 
BHoda  taxes  were  remitted  for  6  months ;  in 
Pomerania  and  New  Brandenbnrcr  for  2  years. 
Immense  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  improvements;  iu  all,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  hia  reign,  24,000^000  tbalen. 
T»  meet  thew  and  othw  nmilar  ends,  the  moot 
rigid  er-niiomy  was  practised.  The  royal  liouso- 
hold  was  8o  frugal  that  the  king  saved  annually 
from  the  mun  appropriated  to  his  court  nearly 
1.000,000  thalers.  Uia  enToys  in  England  and 
Iranoo  each  had  salaries  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 
The  king  hiin^t  If  h.ul  but  one  fine  dress  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Shabby  old  garments 
and  snuffy  yellow  waistcoats  were  his  daily  wear; 
and  when  it  was  fbund  at  his  death  that  he  did 
not  possess  a  single  decent  shirt,  ho  was  buried 
in  one  behmging  to  hi.'j  valet  de  efuimbrf.  In 
one  fanov  alone  was  he  ever  enticed  from  an 
•xoesB  of  economy ;  this  was  Ua  lovn  of  hnild« 
ing.  IIo  was  himself  tlio  great  exemplar  of 
industry.  Twenty  hours  iu  tlio  24  lie  Kpeut  iu 
some  active  bodily  or  mental  employment.  He 
roaaat4,aodretij*edatmidni^t.  Dinner  waa 
tha  aeene  of  intonaotoal  aetirltf,  a  sehool  of 
wit  and  discussion.  Religious  persecution  was 
nnknown  ia  his  dominions ;  perfect  order  reign- 
ed throoghiMrt;  property  was  aeenra;  speedi 
and  the  tmm  were  free.  Lampoons  and  libels 
OB  Mmaelf  he  wholly  disregarded.  *'  My  people 
and  I,"  he  said,  "  understand  each  other.  They 
are  to  say  what  they  like,  and  I  am  to  do  what 
I  like."  Cheap  and  soeedy  Jostice  was  admin* 
istered.  In  commeroisil  policy  and  international 
law  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time.  Devoted 
as  he  was  to  letters,  I>e  never  allowed  the  pas- 
aion  for  literature  to  divert  biin  from  daty. 
Be  had  no  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  Gw- 
man  Inncrnau'e,  nnd  spoko  of  it  with  contempt. 
Yet  lie  never  wrote  French  correctly.  Respect- 
able as  he  was  as  a  historian,  and  voluminous  as 
a  versifier,  he  never  learned  to  opall  the  langaugb 
whieh  lie  Idelised.  It  has  been  said  of  hSa 
that  in  action  ho  was  a  ('r.  rnian  jirinco,  and  in 
•peoolation  a  French  philosopher,   in  the  year 


1772  was  contemplated  the  dismemberment  <|f 
Poland.  It  originated  between  Firederio  and 
Catlijiriiie  of  Russia ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a 
most  uawilliug  consent  was  wrung  from  Maria 
Theresa.  FrMerio  took  possession  of  his  sliare 
in  iSei)t.  1772.  and  issued  iu  justification  of  him- 
self a  manifesto  so  vain,  that  it  lias  been  called 
an  in.sult  added  to  the  injury.  No  other  war- 
like event  ooooned,  except  the  threatening  0[ 
aaodwr  war  with  Anslria  on  the  anl^jeet  of  Aft 
Bavarian  succession.  The  emperor  Josepli  U. 
laid  claim  to  it,  and  entered  Buvaria  with  an 
amiv  in  1778.  Frederic  interposed  as  protector 
of  the  rightf ol  Ime,  the  dok*  of  Denx  Porn^ 
floma  ilarmishes  euned,  when  Maria  Therein 
prevailed  upon  her  son  to  forego  his  claims. 
Peace  waa  accordingly  signed.  May  13,  1779. 
Later  important  public  acts  of  his  life  were  the 
establishment,  in  1785,  of  the  so  called  confed- 
eration of  princes  (f^intenbund) ;  and  a  treaty 
with  the  United  Stat-es  of  America,  embodying 
tlie  most  elevated  principles  of  interaatioou 
rights.  Without  mueh  community  of  poUtioal 
sentiment,  he  was  friendly  to  the  American  pa- 
triots, and  gave  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  Brit- 
ish policy  in  employing  Hessian  troops  across 
the  A  tlantic,  by  levying  the  same  toll  per  head 
upon  the  reantts  wbleh  passed  throogn  hia  do* 
minions  as  was  charged  upon  ''bouglit  and  sold 
cattle."  Washington  commanded  his  udmira- 
tion,  tad  Mount  Vernon  received  among  its 
treasnrea  a  Fraisian  aword  of  honor,  forwarded 
from  Potsdam  wlA  tiiewords:  "From  the  old- 
est general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest.'"  Fred- 
eric died  after  a  severe  attack  of  dropsy,  at  the 
age  of  74 ;  ha  kift  no  children  by  hia  wife,  with 
whom  ho  never  cohabited,  and  was  therefore 
succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Frederic  AVilliam  II.,  to 
whom  he  loft  a  treo-sury  containing  a  surfdusof 
72,000,000  thalers,  an  anny  of  220,000  men,  a 
territory  increased  by  29,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  peo- 
ple industrious,  intelligent,  and  happy.  On  hia 
accession  he  hjwl  2,240,000  subjects ;  at  his  death 
the  number  exceedetl  6,000,000.  His  worlvs  were 
published  by  order  of  the  king  of  Proaaia,  under 
flia  aosfrfoea  of  the  roysi  academy  of  selaneai 
(.30  vols.,  Berlin,  1846-''67).  Extensive  works 
on  Frederic  have  been  written  by  Kolb  and 
PteiMB.  Of  Carlyle's  "  IlUtory  of  Frederic,"  to 
be  oompleted  in  4  vola.*  S  vols,  have  bean  pub- 
lished (Aug.  1859).  JWMTHdl  der  Oram  emi 
Kathariiia  //.,  by  Kurd  von  Schlozer  of  fiti,  P^H 
tersburg,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1859. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  IL,  king  of  Prussia, 
horn  Sept.  25, 1748,  died  Nov.  19,  1797.  Ha 
was  the  grandson  of  Frederic  WilliaTn  I.,  nephew 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  son  of  tlio  j)rinco  An- 
gostos  William,  who,  having  incurred  the  re- 
aentmenk  of  bis  brother  thk  king  by  an  unsuo- 
cessful  retreat  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Collin  (.1757),  shortly  after  die<i.  Frederic 
William,  having  become  heir  presumptive  to 
Us  nnde^  reoeived  from  him  but  rare  marks  of 
oordUn^  or  aftetion,  was  rather  ansterely  ed- 
ucated, and  often  exposed  to  all  tlio  dangers  of 
the  war  during  the  last  period  ot  Uio  7  yeais' 
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•tnggle.  He  eiyoyed  little  freedom  in  the  no- 
ond  Aod  peaoeftU  half  of  Fredericks  reign,  wm 
obliged  to  repudiate  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
Brunswick,  l>ecause  of  iU  conduct,  and  lived  m 
a  circle  of  hia  own,  iu  which  some  visionaries 
at  (be  then  powerfully  organized  aeol  of  ittomi* 
■ati  w«ra  paitiealarij  oofupioooos,  who  main* 

tained their infl lie nci?  nvc-r!n;!i  rvrvi  Tifter  his  ac- 
oeerion  to  the  throne,  i.  h  is  took  place  on  Aug.  17, 
1786.  Freed  flOB  his  long  continued  restnuDt, 
lilt  nmr  Uqg  fm  hintdf  up  wiUMNife  moderar 
Hon  to  hb  Vwoptoowj  IneHoatloiis.  Histremee 
aiul  f  iYoritcs  rei;:nc<1  in  tlieoourtand  squander- 
ed the  treasures  of  the  state.  The  iavor  of  the 
pao|ilo  haeougbt  to  ^^ain  by  ostentatkKH mild- 
ness ;  even  tlio  diacipiine  of  the  army,  so  re- 
nowned under  Frederic,  was  relaxed.  The  first 
important  act  of  his  policy  abroad,  which  wiis 
but  slightly  u^aeueea  by  the  energetic  minis- 
i«r  Heraberf,  waa  to  reinstate  in  power  hia 
brother-! n  l;A\Y  the  stadtholdor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, wlio  hnd  been  deposed  by  the  auti-Oraoge 
party.  A  Prussian  army  under  the  duke  of 
jftrooawiok  entered  UoUand,  ooettpiad  AmiUr- 
daiB,  and  faatared  the  aneknt  oraar  of  UAogt, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1788,  at  the  Hague,  by  Pnissiii,  Enpland,  and 
Holland.  Alarmed  by  the  alliance  of  the  em- 
peror Joieph  II.  with  Cktharine  II.  of  Russia, 
and  by  the  snccMses  of  the  Russians  in  the  war 
against  Tnr' L  .',  Iio  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
latter  power  gunranteeing  all  its  possessions. 
An  army  was  as^seiubled  in  Silesia,  near  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier.  Before  the  outbreak:  of  the 
war,  however,  Frederic  WiHiani  wavered,  and 
fin  illy  restored  his  pood  understanding  with 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Beioheabach  (1790). 
eoncludad  wfthtba  aaoeeaeorof  Joseph,  Leopold 
IT.,  wlio  soon  also  made  peace  with  the  Porte. 
Russia,  however,  was  allowed  to  continue  her 
operations  undisturbed,  and  the  encouraging 
Momisea  made  to  the  lielgiaa  patriota  were  non 
AKottMk.  Hercberg  resigned.  The  Intetrtew 
at  PilnitT!  with  the  emperor  (1791)  prepared 
the  iirBt  coalition  against  the  French  rovolntioa. 
Tlio  iioedle  operations  began  in  the  spring  of 
1792.  Iba  duke  of  Brnniwick  entered  France 
Id  June;  the  king  and  iheorown  prince,  the 
son  of  his  second  wife,  Louisa  of  He>se-I  )ann- 
atadt.  Joined  him  soon  after.  Want  of  liarmony 
mA  repeated  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
xaifolntionary  CanatidBm  and  the  skill  of  the  com- 
manders on  the  side  of  the  Fr«sach,  soon  turned 
thi;  !S(  :Ue  in  favor  of  the  latter,  compelling  Fred- 
ario  William  to  keep  tiie  defensive,  and  finidly 
toeoMiade  the  treaty  of  Basel  (1795)  with  the 
republic,  in  whicfi  ^lo  r  oded  his  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine,  contracting  for  AUnre  indeuiDttitsiiaiid 
a  kind  of  protectorate  over  northern  Germany. 
Bis  partioipation  ia  (ha  affkirs  of  Poland,  fiokia 
ipd  traaebanMa  ta  Ms  policy  was,  was  produc 
live  of  more  advantapeous  results.  liavinp  cn- 
oonraged  the  so-called  I»og  Puliitli  diet  ia  its 
aflbrtt  to  regenerate  the  state  and  to  make  it 
indtpMident  of  Russia,  by  a  treaty  in  which  he 
gntMPlaed  U*  integrity  (1790^  he  afterward, 
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trben  engaged  in  the  war  with  France,  found  il 
more  ooovenient  and  more  profitable  to  share 

tfie  prey  with  Russia  and  Ar^trin,  l!c  marched 
his  oruiy  into  Poland,  and  actively  promoted  the 
second  and  third  dismeiaberment  of  the  un- 
happy  rspablio(l78^'95).  Utaabarawaslaree^ 
axtandln*  to  tha  meman,  and  fododing  tha 
capital,  Warsaw.  Tliese  wars  nnd  tlie  extrav- 
agance of  the  ooort  exhausted  the  finance  of 
Prussia.  IiHolcilBt  adiel*  and  severe  restrio 
tiona  of  the  pre*  eontoibuted  to  make  his  reign 
Tmp(^nlar.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  It  was  not  without  merit  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  state  and  the  Wisifare  of  the 
people  by  useful  internal  improvements.  TIm 
juridical  organization  of  Prussia  was  alaOfNtl- 
JT  promoted  under  Frederic  "William. 

FliFDERIC  WILLIAM  III.,  son  and  successor 
of  the  prooeding,  bom  Aog.  i,  1770^  died  Juaa 
7,  IMO.  Educated  with  ear*  by  bb  virtuona 
mother,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Danustadt,  he  had  am- 
ple opportunity  of  comparing,  at  the  courts  of 
fVederic  tlie  Great  and  of  his  father,  Uio  oppo- 
^  ^flaanoa  of  royal  virtnea  and  vioos  upon 
ttvaaflUfliof  Mastate;  and  he  earl^  oootraotod 
the  love  of  order,  discipline,  economy,  and  labor, 
which  in  after  time  contributed  no  little  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  people.  He  accompanied  hia 
father  to  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  and  to  tha 
army  of  the  first  coalition  against  France,  and 
in  1798  married  the  beautiful  and  aocor  I  'M.  I 
princeee  Louisa  of  Meckicnburg-Strelitz,  ailer 
his  aeoaision  to  the  throne  (I79i0the  niostpop- 
idnr  queen  of  Prussia.  The  grcnt  task  of  the  new 
reign  was  to  ])urge  the  court  nnd  the  administra- 
tion of  the  creatures  and  abuses  ul'llie  preeeil  itiL'. 
This  was  done  witti  energy.  The  unpopular 
adiets  re^oting  the  presa  and  the  fireedom  of 
ligious  instruction  were  nbrognted,  and  economy 
and  order  restored  in  the  adniiuistration.  In 
his  foreign  policy  the  young  king  maintained 
tba  neutrality  imposed  by  tho  treaty  of  Basel, 
tiia  temporary  stipuhrttom  of  wMeh  wera  mada 
definite  1  v  t;'o  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801).  For 
itscestiious  vn  the  lett  bonk  of  the  Rhine,  Prus- 
da  soon  after  received  ample  compensations  in 
small  territories  deprived  of  their  ind«p«»denoft 
as  members  of  the  empire  by  deerea  of  tha  Qw- 
nuinio  diet.  Satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  and 
political  inflncnco  in  the  north  v(  (iermnny, 
Frederic  William  refusetl  to  join  the  third  co- 
alition against  Fraiu'o  which  was  formed  by 
Fnglnnil,  Russia,  and  Austria.  But  when  the 
French  armies  had  infringed  tiie  neutrality  of 
the  Prussian  territorieis  Frederic  William  ee- 
eretly  aUled  himself  with  Alexander  of  RussiOi 
during  a  Rudden  visit  of  tlic  latter  at  Berlin. 
Hesitation,  however,  spoiled  the  effect  of  this 
alliance,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  treaty  with  Napoleon  (Deoi 
1800).  Ceding  Anspach,  Clevea,  and  Nedhhip 
tel,  it  ro r  eived  Hanover  from  the  cotuiueror. 
The  consequence  of  this  exchange  wa*  what 
Kapoleon  wanted,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
England  against  Prussia.  The  latter  was  also 
amUt^led  with  Swadan.  Bftnng  made  ponoft 
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■with  t1io?e  oncmies,  Fredorio:  William  mnde 
peremptory  demands  on  Napoleon  in  behalf  of 
tlMMOtnUty  of  hte  ataleaiM  Its  dliw  in  north- 
ern  Germany.  Napoleon  answered  witlj  prompt 
hoetilities,  and  the  bottles  of  Jena  and  Auerstudt 
were  both  fbnght  on  Oct.  14, 1 800.  The  power- 
Ail  Prussian  army  was  broken,  Berlin  was  occn» 
pied  by  tlu' t- nomy,  and  the  fortresses  surrender- 
ed at  tilt'  first  siimraons.  Tlu>  aid  of  Ak'xander 
vaa  of  little  avail.  After  a  winter  campaign  in 
Pnmlan  PoUmd  and  th«  fnclaoMve  Imttlcs  of 
Pultusk  (Dec.  2R)  and  Eylan  (Fob.  8.  1S07), 
Kapoleon  oonqaored  peace  by  the  buttle  of 
miadfamd,  won  on  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
(Jnne  14).  Tho  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July)  .'uicriflced 
one  half  of  Prussia,  parta  of  which  wero  trans- 
formed into  the  dachy  of  Warsaw,  and  others 
attaelMd  to  ^  kingdom  of  Weitpbalia.  The 
odierhalf  mndnea  fbr  yeani  in  the  hands  of 
the  fonqucror,  and  was  treated  as  a  subdued 
province.  The  kinp,  who  paid  arisit  with  the 
qneen  tu  Alexander,  could  not  return  to  his 
capitJil  befort)  1809.  This  gloomy  period,  how- 
ever, beciime  uuo  uf  thu  must  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  state  by  a  scries  of  salutary  and 
enerKetic  reforma^  ondertakea  and  executed 
part^larly  tinder  the  eelelnraked  wfniateri 
Stein  and  Hardenberf^.  Serfdom  was  abolished, 
the  towns  obtained  some  independence  in  the 
BHHiagement  of  their  own  affairs  Hirongh  city 
representatives,  the  royal  domains  were  sold, 
convents  and  ecclesiaotical  foundations  convert- 
ed into  state  propw^,  public  instruction  was 
organized,  and  the  new  university  of  Berlin 
founded.  The  new  system  of  military  organi- 
zation of  Fni  had  also  its  origin  in  that 
period.  In  IdiO  the  king  lost  his  wife,  the 
althfbl  oompanion  of  his  misfortunes.  In  181S 
he  was  compelled  to  aid  Napoleon  with  an  army 
Of^ainst  Ru.ssia.  Forming  the  left  uf  the  great 
French  army  of  invasion,  It  was  saved  on  tiie 
retreat  by  a  special  arrangement  between  its 
commander,  York,  and  Diebitsch.  York  was  of- 
licially  hianied,  bntsocm  received  a  due  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  patriotic  act.  Having  trana- 
fcned  his  residenee  to  Bredan  (Jan.  1618% 
Frederic  William  now  issued  liis  fiimous  pro- 
elmnation,  which  was*  answered  by  a  geueral 
rising  of  the  nation  against  France.  The  capi- 
tal of  Prussia  alone  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  force  of  10,000  men.  Fortutuuely,  pmdent 
incasurcs  had  been  adopted  in  secret  to  pro- 
pare  for  tlie  struggle.  Tho  youth,  meeting  pri- 
vately, had  been  artlled  in  the  ose  of  ams  In 
'^tii  .11  detacliment.s.  Tlina  tlie  power  of  tlio 
people  answered  to  their  will.  The  militia 
having  been  summoned,  war  against  France  was 
declared  on  March  17.  Tiie  situation  had  its 
dangers.  The  French  still  held  the  fortresses 
of  Prussia  and  Poland;  their  array  in  thedomin- 
iona  of  the  king  still  amonnted  to  60,000.  Bnt 
tiie  hoar  of  suoosss  had  pMssd  for  Napoleon. 
The  continual  de■^ertion  of  his  ^lics  served  to 
strengthen  the  phalanx  of  the  coalition  after 
every  diltotofhisarmlesL  His  enorawns  new 
totieaweniiotaBlBalBnl  to  covfr  the  eBteioiy 


dinary  losses,  and  to  face  so  many  enemies.  The 
Prussians  fought  bravely  in  various  eogagementa 
in  1818  and  1814  (see  BlOoiisr),  and  ^e  Iting 
ol\en  pave  proofe  of  pergonal  activity  and  cour- 
age. He  entered  Paris  with  his  allies,  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  visit  to  Englatid,  mfute, 
in  Aug.  1814,  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  capi- 
tal, and  repaired  to  tlio  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  stipulations  of  this  congrefis  conferred  on 
Prussia  greoter  power  than  it  possessed  Ijefore 
the  wars,  enlan^ng  it  partleularly  with  parts  of 
Saxony,  one  of  tlie  la«t  allie-<  of  Napoleon.  Tlio 
sudden  return  of  the  captive  of  Elba  called  the 
Prussian  army  again  toarms,  and  BlOchor,  after 
his  previous  defeat,  appeared  at  Waterloo  in 
time  to  finish  the  great  struggle.  The  last  2$ 
years  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  form  a 
period  <tf  undisturbed  neace  and  prosperity  for 
Prasria.  Oloeely  alliea  with  the  czar  Alexan- 
der, and  afterward  with  Nicholo.",  the  king  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  strict  conservatism.  Much  was 
done  for  internal  improvenrants,  little  fbr  polit> 
ical  reform.  Revolutionary  agitations,  wher- 
ever they  manifested  themselves,  were  supp reused 
with  severity.  Science,  however,  was  patron- 
ized, and  the  king  could  boost  of  the  friendship 
of  the  Humboldts.  The  lost  years  of  his  reign 
were  agitated  by  a  st  rife  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic dergy.  The  eldest  of  his  4  sons  succeeded 
him  as  Frsderle  William  IV.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  emperor  Nicholas. 
In  1824  he  had  fi)rme<l  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  the  countess  Augusta  OK  Harran^  whom 
he  made  duchess  of  Liegnitz. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  IV.,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  the  preceding,  born  Oct.  15,  I7!t.").  lie 
received  a  carefiil  scientific  education^  tliough 
Ms  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  most  disastrona 
period  of  Prussian  history,  and  his  youth  in 
that  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
Ancillon,  DelbrQck,  Schamhorst,  Kneaeiieeir, 
Savigny,  Rittor,  and  Rauch  were  among  his 
teachers  in  philosophy,  helles-lettres,  military 
.science,  ])olitical  economy,  and  art.  He  was 
often  present  on  the  scene  of  action  during  the 
last  campaign  against  Napoleon,  became  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  of  whom  Humboldt  remained  attached 
to  him  through  life,  and  developed  his  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  while  residing  in  Paris  after  its  oc- 
cupation by  the  allies,  and  on  a  journey  to  Italy 
it!  1H28.  Admitted  to  the  councils  of  his  fatlier, 
he  evinced  a  marked  independence  of  opinion 
with  maoh  administmUve  ability.  As  militaiy 
governor  of  Pomerania,  his  affability  gained  him 

Snoral  popularity.  Great  expectations  had 
en  forme<l  of  his  ftitnre  career  when  he  sno- 
ceeded  to  tlie  throne  (June  7,  1840).  His  first 
Bolenm  declaration  at  Konigsberg,  a  limited 
political  amnesty,  the  reinstating  of  Amdt,  tho 
old  liberal  poett  the  reappointment  to  oiKoe  of 
the  popnlar  lieutena^^gene^d  Yon  Boyen,  thA 
conciliatory  termination  of  a  difiiculty  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
were  hkdled  with  applau-^e;  but  the  aopoint- 
mmt  of  atstesiBsa  Uke Hasssnpdi^  aaaMiekh 
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horn,  the  patronage  Ijestowcil  on  the  nohilUy, 
as  w«U  as  on  the  reprcseDtatives  of  the  liistori- 
oo-roin«ntic  and  pietistic  loiioob,  the  dismind 
of  Bruno  Baiicr  from  his  profe«sor«)iip,  t!:o  ^ns- 
peusion  of  Urauo,  the  expulsion  from  the  king- 
aom  of  Pnuiian  md  non-Pruman  democrats, 
among  others  of  Herwegli,  Itzstein,  and  Hecker, 
the  severe  application  of  literary  censorship, 
and  tlie  cnrdiiii  relations  of  llie  court  v,  ith  tlio 
czar  Kioholasi  Uie  brother-in-law  of  tlie  king, 
.  soon  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  part  of 
the  nation.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king 
bj  the  dbmissed  burgomaster  T:»chech  iu  1844 
Wis  ponished  vlth  <Kath.  The  development 
given  to  the  representation  by  provincial  estates, 
wliich  had  been  inlruduced  under  the  preced- 
ing reign,  by  the  convocation  of  tl»eir  stand- 
ing oomroittees  in  18iS,  and  by  the  convocation 
of  the  united  provindal  estates  of  the  kingdom 
in  Feb.  1 B47,  was  made  less  sifrnificnnt  by  the 
distiucl  Ueeltiratioa  of  the  king  that  the  repre- 
sentatives, far  from  becoming  legislators  would 
be  allowed  only  to  give  advice  to  the  unlimited 
sovereign,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
liiftd  bis  inherited  authority  by  a  written  com- 
pml.  Periodical  meetion  of  Uie  united  aasem- 
bly  were  asked  fbr  in  vam.  The  goTemmeot 
though  ;rrantinf;  peneral  toleration,  declared 
against  the  separation  of  the  church  frum  the 
•tate,  and  the  emanoipation  of  the  Jews,  and 
•vowcdh'  sought  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  con- 
limnity  witli  the  views  of  the  school  generally 
Icnown  as  pietista.  Much  more  was  done  for  the 
material  inter^ta  of  Uie  state  tiiroMh  internal 
improvements,  commercial  vnion  wrai  foreign 
stateH,  and  the  commercial  union  with  the  north 
of  Germany  iZoUterem),  which  abo  extended 
the  political  mflnence  of  Prusna.  The  Polish 
conspirnry  of  1846.  whicli  threatened  the  eastern 
possessions  of  tlie  king,  was  detected  in  time  in 
the  dnohy  of  Poaeii;  tibo  outbreak  in  the  same 
province  waa  easily  snppressed ;  the  insnraents 
of  Cracow,  who  laid  down  their  arms  on  Prus- 
sian territory,  were  treate<l  with  rigor.  The 
people  were  already  politically  agitated  by  tlie 
JiTely  disensrions  of  the  diet  (fhmi  April  11  to 
June  22,  1847),  and  of  ita  standing  committees, 
assembled  Jan.  18, 1849,  and  also  by  the  trial  of 
the  insnrrectionist.s  of  Posen,  and  of  MiePoa> 
lawski,  tlie  destined  leader  of  the  Polish  move- 
ment, as  well  as  by  the  victory  of  the  liberals  in 
Switzerland  over  the  Sondirfmnd,  the  constitu- 
tional movements  in  Italy,  and  Uie  revolotion 
in  BieUy,  when  the  news  of  the  IVeneh  rerohi* 
tion  of  Feb.  24  involve<l  the  whole  of  Germany 
in  a  flame.  The  popular  movement  was  vic- 
twioua  all  over  the  south-west  and  south  of  the 
confederation,  before  Frederic  William  wai 
forced  to  yield  to  its  irresistible  current.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Hetternich  in  Vienna  (Marcli 
IS),  he  was  determined  to  maintain  bis  royal 
authority,  and  to  grant  libertlea  only  as  free 
gifts.  Threatening  popular  gathering;'*  in  Ber- 
lin were  dispersed  by  hia  faithful  soldiery  l)e- 
ibra  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  pruas 
aad  tba  piomiae  of »  ohangB  JA  th«  liom  of  gov- 


crnment.  These  concessions  were  received 
with  enthusiasm,  but  the  people  t>tiil  demanded 
the  removal  of  the  hated  troops  from  Uie  eafNtsil, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  depntation  of  citizen-^  rc- 
pati-ed  to  the  palace  (March  18),  whilu  a.  crowd 
of  people  assembled  before  it.  The  deputation 
was  xafiiaed  admittance,  and  soldiers  advanced 
twm  the  court  of  the  palace  to  clear  the  place. 
Somd  shots  were  fireu.  Immediately  the  i>eo- 
ple  dispersed  in  every  direcUon  with  cries  of 
" Treason!  they  are  mnrdermg  ns!  revenp*  |** 
Hundred's  of  barricades  were  erected  in  a  few 
liouTii,  the  art>i-nal  was  stormed,  and  a  furiooa 
fight  ensued,  which  raged  tiQ  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  when  the  king  commanded  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  and  their  removal  from  the 
city.  The  corp.scs  of  the  fallen  combatants  were 
carried  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  the 
king  waa  compelled  to  appear  henm  tbinn  with 
uncovered  head  ;  t!:i-  palace  of  his  then  very 
nniiopular  broUjer,  the  prince  uf  Pruabia,  was 
dec  hired  national  property.  The  ministry  waa 
di.«mis,sed,  a  civic  f^uard  organized,  and  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  crautcd.  MierosJawski,  who  bad 
been  sentenced  to  death,  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  860  of  his  aa> 
sociates  left  the  prison  wMi  nlm,  and  hastened 
to  Posen  to  commence  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
the  new  ministry  promising  itA  aiiiiiistance.  Ihe 
king  now  openly  and  ostentatiously  dedand 
his  pnrpose  to  take  tlio  lead  in  Germany;  the 
diet  wtui  agaiu  oti^inbled  (April  S),  to  elabo- 
rate a  new  election  law.  It  was  dissolved  after 
the  passage  of  that  law  on  April  6,  and  a  con- 
Ktitnent  aasemhly  was  convened  in  Berlin  (May 
22),  while  the  delegates  of  Prussia  al-o  nyiu 
ed  in  the  national  German  parliament  which 
IVankfort^othe-Main  had  superseded  the  <~ 
of  the  princes  {Bundettag).  Pnisrfan  troops 
were  sent  to  Schleswig-lfolstein  to  ai»»t  the 
German  inhabitants  in  tiieir  revolt  against  the 
king  of  Denmark.  In  Posen,  however,  where 
the  Poles  had  ri«^n  in  a  bloody  inanrrection, 
the  trooj!-  n-stiiml  Dnlcr  after  furious  c<'::*»-»ts 
wiUi  the  hali-uiuirmed  bands  under  Mieroslav- 
ski  (April  and  Hay).  TMs  waa  the  ftrst  TCa»- 
tionnrv  vinffiry.  Othcr.s  followed.  Wliile  the 
revolution  was  losing  its  time  in  endless  speech* 
making,  framing  of  const  it  utioos^  and  adiiinina 
on  the  reorganization  of  Germany  as  a  ncitea 
empire,  in  the  assemblies  of  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
Viennii,  and  elsewhere;  while  it  was  wasting 
its  power  in  party  strifes  and  useless  under' 
takniga,  and  d^enerating  through  the  «zeesaes 
of  the  populace,  the  governments,  wliich  had 
maintainea  their  arrniea,  paved  tiie  way  for  a 
complete  rertoration  of  their  power  by  mtsHal 
under?tandinp,  skilfnl  conntcr-r<nrolntionary 
msinanivres,  continually  changing  ministries, 
and  varying  prctgranmies.  In  Prussia  the  men 
who,  by  their  seal,  aetiTi^,  or  ponnlarity,  best 
aaslstM  the  government  during  the  dangeroM 
pcrio  l  i  f  the  revolution,  -^v,  re  the  ministers 
Uamphausen,  PfueL,  Kadowitz,  Brandeubyq^ 
and  Manteuficl,  and  the  generals  Williscn  sad 
WrangeL  £mUddwedb/ the  triad  fidelity  ^ 
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the  nrmy  and  thegrowinp  desire  for  order  among 
the  weaitbter  claaeeii,  by  the  reaction  in  France, 
•nd  the  SQcceaaes  of  the  Austrian  government 
in  Pra^je,  Iximbardy,  and  Vienna,  Frederic 
William  prorogued  the  Prussian  constituent  as- 
Mnbly,  transferring  it  to  the  town  <^  Branden- 
burg, closed  its  sessions  bj  ao  amied  Imroe  nndw 
"Wrangel  (November),  and  finally  diMolved  it 
shortly  after  its  reas*  [MliHiiLT  in  Bnuuleiihurfj 
(Dea  5),  promulgating  a  liberal  constitution  of 
ma  own  (teinyirU  Vetfattunff),  The  hit  set 
of  the  flsserabfy  of  Berlin,  the  decree  ordering 
the  refusal  of  taxes  (Nov.  16),  remained  without 
effect ;  the  new  elections  took  place  according 
to  the  king's  constitution,  and  the  two  cham- 
bers were  convened  in  Berlin  (Feb.  26, 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  siege.  Of  tliese  Uio 
k>wer  booae  was  still  too  re voluticHUugr,  and  both 
irere  dlMMtlved  (April  27).  In  the  mean  time 
the  king  had  not  only  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Schle^wii^-UoUtein  by  tliu  armistice  of  Malmoe, 
but  had  also  refused  to  accept  the  here<iitnry 
imperial  crown  of  Germany  offered  him  (March 
88)  by  the  Frankfort  parliament.  The  Proa- 
Btan  army  now  suppressed  the  revolution  in 
Dresden,  after  «  Uooay  atnijn^of  3  days  (Mm;X 
and  in  toe  Pdathiate  sad  Bilea  (June),  while 
it  was  almost  a  mere  spectator  in  the  renewed 
struggle  in  bchleswig-UuIstein.  A  confedera- 
tion of  Prussia  witTi  Saxony  and  Hanover 
(Dreil-0nigiihvud,  confederation  of  three  kings), 
and  some  tninur  uurthern  states,  formed  March 
36,  was  hailed  by  the  so  called  party  of  Gotha 
(Qegern,  Dahlmannf  4o.)  as  the  last  anohor  oC 
hope  for  «  mikm  of  Germany.  It  ended  In 
failure.  Ojiposed  by  Au.stria  and  it't  southern 
allies,  it  was  given  up  by  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
ethers ;  its  parUament  of  Erfurt  assembled  in 
vain  CMarch  20,  1850).  Frederic  Wi)!i;im,  who 
hud  in  the  mean  time  convoked  a  new  i'russian 
assembly  and  confirmed  a  new  constitution 
with  his  royal  oath  (Feb.  6X  followed  for  some 
time  a  more  popular  course  in  the  affairs  of 
TTe-ise-Cavsel  (()  t  iIm  r),  but  soon  yielded  to  the 
threats  of  Austria  and  her  allies  (November). 
Order  wee  rertwed  fn  Hene  ana  SeUeswig- 
Holstcin,  and  the  ancient  Germanic  diet  was 
once  more  tuttablliihed  in  Frankfort.  The  rev- 
olution was  over.  A  second  attempt  on  tiieUft 
of  the  king  by  Sefeloge  (1850)  had  no  conncetlon 
with  it.  Only  NeufcnAtel  remained  with  Switz- 
erland as  a  conquest  of  the  movement,  and  was 
finally,  after  some  threats  of  war  in  1867,  oeded 
to  that  repnUio.  The  policy  of  the  government 
was  peaceful,  and  Prussia  took  no  i>:irt  in  tho 
war  in  Turkey,  tiiougii  it  partidpatt'd  in  tlio 
peace  of  Paris  (18o(>).  Tlie  constitution  was 
mofUfied  and  remoditied  ;  the  revolutionary 
members  of  tiio  assoml)]y  of  1848,  Jacoby  and 
otliers,  were  perwcuted  ;  tlie  nobility  (liic  Jun- 
iM')and  the  pietiata  received  new  influeuoe; 
tbe  freedom  of  the  prcae  and  of  religion  wm 
circnrascribed.  In  1  ^^'w  the  king  was  fii^i;-r'l  by 
a  malady  ooanectCHl  with  temporary  imianity, 
which  increasing  by  degrees,  compelled  hn 
<Oot  81^  18M)  to  8it«  op  the  p«nonal  iMni«a- 


ment  of  affairs,  and  to  repair  for  the  res*tora» 
tion  of  hia  health  to  the  Tyrol  and  subsequent- 
ly to  Italy.  Hli  Dkarria^  wWk  Bttnbeth,  prin* 

cess  of  Bavaria,  being  without  issue,  his  brother 
William,  prince  of  Prussia,  iJorn  March  22, 
1797,  beettae  r^nt  The  son  of  the  regent, 
and  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  in  cose  of  tho 
expected  abdication  of  the  king,  Prince  Frederio 
William  (born  Ot  t.  18,  1831),  marrit-d  Victoria, 
princess  royal  of  Great  Britain  (bom  JHov,  31, 
1840),  /an.  SS,  1858. 

V.  8AX0VT. 

FREDERIC  III.,  suraamed  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  bom  in  Torgau,  Jan.  17,  1463,  died 
May  5,  1526.  He  succeeded  his  father  £rneat| 
in  1486,  only  in  a  part  of  his  possessions,  gov- 
erning tiie  rest  in  common  with  bis  brother 
John  the  Gonstaot^  who  alao  became  his  sa<^ 
eevor.  He  was  the  franderof  the  nniTerrity 
of  Wittenberg,  and  though  not  an  avowed  ad- 
herent of  the  reformation,  greratly  promoted  it 
by  his  protection.  He  [)rocured  safety  for  Ln- 
ther  during  tlio  diet  of  Worms,  and  snbseqnent- 
ly  sheltered  liiin  in  tho  castle  of  Wartltur;;.  His 
inlluetice  with  the  emperor  Cliarles  V.  was  due 
particularly  to  the  ciroumstanoe  that  aft«r  the 
death  of  luzimllian  L  be  hadreltaaed  to  aeoept 
the  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  conferred, 
according  to  his  advice,  upon  that  monarch. 
The  ]>eaaantB*  war  emliittered  tbe  last  daya  of 

his  life. 

FKEKEiiic;  AUGUSTUS  I.,  Ist  king  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  tho  elector  Frederio 
Ohrtotian,  bom  Deo.  28, 1760,  died  May  6. 1827. 
He  niooeeded  bis  fhther  in  Deo.  1763,  nnner  the 
tutelage  of  Prince  Xaver,  was  d  I;ir  1  of  age 
Sept.  15,  1768,  and  in  the  foUowiu^  year  mar- 
ried Maria  A  mal  ia,  princeaa  of  Deux  Ponts.  The 
only  fruit  of  this  marriage  wns  a  il:iii:rliter,  the 
prlnce&i  Augu;>ta.  Tho  claims  ot  ins  mother  to 
the  possessions  of  her  deceased  brother,  the 
elector  Maximilian  Joaepk  of  Bavariaj  indnoed 
Mm  to  ally  Mmsdf  with  TVederio  Oie  Great 
against  Austria  in  tho  short  war  of  the  liava- 
rian  succession.  Subsequently  he  joined  tbe 
league  of  princes  {f^nUnbund)  fonuii  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  In 
1791  he  refused  to  accept  the  auocesaion  to 
tlio  throno  of  Poland,  offered  him  in  the  namt 
of  that  country  by  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czar- 
toryski.  He  also  r^ected  tbe  instances  of  a 
conference  of  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and 
Frederio  William  IL  of  Prussia,  held  at  PiUita 
1791),  to  join  aa  an  Indepeode^  eoTereign  the 
rst  coalition  against  the  French  revolution, 
though  he  did  not  withhold  his  contingent  m  a 
member  of  the  German  empire  when  the  war 
liad  ])een  declared.  In  I79G  lio  took  part  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  nentrality  concluded  with 
the  French  republic  by  the  district  of  Upper 
fiaxony.  He  jaaiatained  his  neutrality  duriqa 
ttte  war  of  ISOfK,  bat  In  the  following  y  ear  joined 
Prns.sia  in  tho  nuhappy  contest  do<'ided  by  the 
battle  of  Jena.  Saxony,  which  fell  into  tho 
bands  of  tho  French  oonqaenw,  wae  severely 
pmiihadi  and  Jfradaoo  iungMtoi  waa  final^ 
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OQiDpeDed  to  throir  himielf  into  the  trmi  ot 
Ntpoleon.    Hayiiif  <xmelnd«d  tiie  tnttj  of 

Poson  (Dec.  1806),  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  joined  tho  Khenidi  confederation.  For  the 
OMiion  of  nevend  diiliioteor  western  Saxonr 
annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  he 
vas  Bcantily  oompenmited  bj  a  part  or  Lnsatia, 
nd  ttfttT  the  f  L  iii  o  iif  Til-it  (180V)  more  liber- 
■Uy  bj  the  docby  of  Warsaw,  lie  waa  a  faith- 
flUvMaal  of  the  Frenoh  emperor  dnring  the 
wars  of  1P09  ngainst  Austria,  and  1812  agsJnst 
Bassia,  and  in  1813,  when  Snxony  bcciimo  the 
tbief  econo  of  the  conflict.  Having  personally 
Joined  Napdeon  shortlr  before  the  battJe  of 
Leipeic,  he  WM  d«dn«d  after  ft*  bloodjr  inue 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  emperor  Alexander, 
was  Bent  to  Berlin,  and  afterward  to  the  chateaa 
of  Frie<lrichsfeld,  but  was  snbseqaently  allowed 
torcnde  at  Preebo^ doiiiuttlM  deliberations 
of  the  congress  of  Viemia.  That  congress  re- 
stored to  him  half  of  ]\h  German  possessions,  tho 
other  half  being  annexed  to  Prussin ;  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  was  made  a  dependence  of  Rassia  as 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Rotaming  to  his  capi- 
tal in  June,  1816,  Frederic  Augustus  spent  tho 
last  12  years  of  his  life  in  henling  the  wounds 
of  his  diminished  country  by  promoting  its  agri- 
eoltural,  oominerdal,  and  mining  interests,  by 
establishing  or  developinp  institntion?  of  nrt  and 
science,  and  particularly  hy  a  ptrict  adtnini?trn- 
tion  of  justice.  His  grateful  Buhject?*  bcstovs'ed 
upon  him  the  surname  of  Just.  His  brother 
Antibonvaaeeeeded  him. 

FREDERTO  AUGURTFS  II.,  kinp  of  Sax- 
ony, born  May  18,  1797,  died  Aug,  9,  1864. 
lie  wn.s  the  eldest  son  of  Maximilian,  bro- 
ther of  the  kings  Froderio  AiunatiM  I.  and 
AnChonj.  Having  lost  hta  mower,  duroltna 
Maria  Theresa,  princess  of  Parma,  at  the  age 
of  T,  he  was  educated  principally  under  the 
eare  of  Forell,  a  distingnishca  Bwlii,  and  of 
Gen.  Watsdoiif.  Thoo^  often  oompeUed  to 
leave  the  capita!  of  hii  tmele  during  the  later 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  (lermany,  and  fre- 
qaentiy  to  clian^  nis  abode,  he  ea^^erly  pursued 
oia  itadies,  which  included  political  coonomf, 
law,  and  military  science.  Botany,  however, 
became  his  favorite  pursuit.  When,  in  Sept. 
18S0,  in  consequence  of  the  revolut  ionary  m<  ive- 
ment  in  Paris,  Dresden  became  a  scene  of  poUti- 
eal  commotions,  Frederic  Augustus  was  placed 
by  the  old  king  Anthonr  ni  1 'le  head  of  the  com- 
mittee for  public  tranquil!;.  .  As  the  prince  was 
very  popular,  tliis  tnea.Mirc  greatly  conlritmted 
to  qoiet  the  agitation.  On  June  6, 183G,  Frederic 
AngnsCne  aaeeeeded  to  ib»  throne.  Am  he  waa 
but  partially  oocnpied  with  political  affairs,  he 
made  Uttanical  tuur«  and  journeys  to  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (1888),  to  England 
and  Belfriom  (18M),  to  Vienna  and  Hungary 
(1845),  and  to  liie  Tyrol  (1846).  The  more* 
ments  of  IS+S,  beginning  in  Saxony,  as  every- 
where elHe  in  Germany,  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  German  union,  were  followed  in 
May,  1848,  by  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Dres- 
dciu  Tfaia  having  been  w^reised  throogh  the 
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intarventlon  of  Prossta,  thfaigaaoon  retame<l  to 
fhetr  anefent  order,  and  the  reactionary  move- 
ment continued  to  the  death  of  tho  king,  which 
waa  oocaisioaed  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage  on 
a  new  tour  in  the  Tyn  l.  He  was  twice  nar^ 
ried,  first  to  Carolina,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis,  and,  after  her  death  in  1832,  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  of  Havaria.  Both 
marriams  being  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded 
bj  Ua  orotiier  John,  the  preeent  ktaig. 

TL  WitBTEMBFRO. 

FREDERIC  I.  (Wii.iiEi.M  Kahl),  1st  king  of 
WOrtemberg,  pon  of  the  duke  Fre<leric  Eugene, 
bom  Nov.  6,  1754,  died  Oct  80, 1816.  He  re> 
orived  hie  llrrt  inatraetion  fi-omhlaaeoonipltsh- 
od  mother,  n  princess  of  Brandenburg-Bchwedt, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Lausanne,  alter 
the  French  fashion  of  that  period,  served  in  the 
bloodleaa  war  of  the  BavariaD  aoooeeeion^acoom- 
panled  hie  brotfa«r>hi-1aw,  the  fiitnre  Rnaibm 
emperor  Paul,  on  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1 782,  took 
service  in  Russia  as  guvernor-general  of  Kussian 
Hidaiid,  and  after  having  left  it  in  1787,  Hved 
for  some  time  in  retirement.  In  1790  he  was 
a  spectator  of  the  ietrfons  of  the  French  national 
a.«.si'mbly ;  in  l79r)  he  fought  un-succoiisftilly 
against  the  Frencli  on  the  Rhine,  and  being 
compelled  to  leave  his  country,  retired  to  An»- 

f ach,  and  mtbsequently  to  Vienna  and  London, 
n  the  following  year  he  returned  to  WOrtem- 
berg, f-ucceeding  his  father  on  tlie  ducal  throne. 
Ho  siiared  in  the  war  of  17^9,  received  by  the 
treaty  of  liUneville  as  a  compensation  some  ter- 
ritories on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  was 
allowed  to  a.ssumo  the  ele<-foral  dignity.  In 
1805  he  made  an  alliance  with  Najioleon,  join- 
ed the  Bhenish  confederation,  and  received, 
itrom  Ite  protector  the  tide  of  Ungr.  He  de- 
ported Napolonn  nf^er  his  disasters.  The  treaty 
of  Vienna  left  him  in  pos^^ession  of  his  king- 
dom. To  conciliate  his  people  after  10  yeana 
of  deqiotio  twaj  he  gave  them  aolwrter,  widdi 
WM  rejected  hy  the  estates.  lint  tnft  was 
a  princess  of  Bninswick  W  ilfenbQttel,  who 
bore  him  two  sons,  William,  his  successor,  and 
Pan!,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine,  afterward  prin* 
cess  of  Montfort ;  his  seoond  wife  was  the  prin- 
cess  Charotte  Augusta  Matilda  of  England,  who 
died  in  1828. 

FRKDEIUCSBURG,  a  city  of  Spottsylvania 
00.,  Va.,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  OB 
the  right  bank  of  the  Knppahann'i -T^  r:  vp;-  rit 
the  head  of  tide  water,  G5m.  N.  from  KiduKjud, 
and  110  m.  above  Chesapeake  bay;  pop.  in 
I860. 4,062.  It  contains  a  court  hoose  and  gaol, 
and  m  1660  had  6  ebnrdiea,  aemtnariee,  an 
on>han  n«iylum,  2  bank'^,  n  ^ht  mil!,  and  2  large 
tanoeriea  The  liappahannock,  beside  supply- 
ing it  with  good  water,  which  is  distributed  In 
pipes,  is  valnable  Ibr  its  molivs  power,  availa- 
me  at  the  ftlh  just  above.  A  nmi  nrteoding 
to  a  point  40  m.  further  up  tlie  stream  allbrai 
means  of  transportation  for  the  prodaots  of  % 
rich  fimiag  country,  awl  Iho  fHeMnond,  flred- 
ericaburg,  and  Potomao  raOrrad  connects  the 
city  with  the  alsto  tad  ftdend  capitals.  The 
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export?,  coTnprisinp  gmin,  flonr,  tobacco,  &o., 
are  valued  ut  ;^,OUO,OUU  aiinaAllj.  Marble  and 
freestonu  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Jort  beyond 
the  liniita  of  the  city  an  nnfinisfaed  monument, 
began  in  1833,  marks  the  tomb  of  the  mother 
ci  Washington,  who  died  hero  in  1789. 

FR£D£KIOTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  Keir  Branswlek,  capital  of  the  provinoe  ana 
of  the  cotmty  of  York,  sittiatcd  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  river  St.  John,  80  lu.  from  the  bay 
of  Fuiulv,  and  rA  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  St.  J<An  J 
lat.  45"  55'  N.,  long.  66^  32'  80"  W. ;  nop.  in 
1852, 4,458.  The  river  is  here  f  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  is  naturally  navigable  to  this  point  by  vc^- 
aela  of  120  tons;  ligbt  ateamera  can  ascend  to 
Chrand  FalK  140  m.  above  Frederioton.  The 
mm  *»f  $40,000  wa^  appropriated  hy  the  legis- 
lature ill  lS4y  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper 
eonrse  of  the  river,  and  the  work  was  c<Hn- 
jnenced  dnrinj?  the  fnllowinj?  year.  The  city 
became  a  port  of  entry  iu  lh48,  and  is  now  tlio 
ohief  entrepot  of  commerce  with  the  interior 
and  an  important  station  of  paisenger  traveL 
Merohandiw  is  brought  up  the  riyer  by  steam- 
er,  except  (hiring  winter,  when  transporta- 
tion is  etiected  by  sledges  over  tlie  ice.  (Treat 
qnantities  of  timber  are  collected  at  yi  ed- 
erirtnn,  and  then  floated  down  to  St.  John, 
whence  they  are  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
The  lumber  business  is  one  of  tlio  principal 
eoarces  of  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Frederiotoa 
stands  on  ft  low  point  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp 
beiid  in  the  river,  and  is  encircled  on  the  land 
side  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  has  broad,  regular 
■treeta,  adtirned  with  many  fine  gardens  and 
shade  tree;*,  and  with  several  elegant  public 
buildings.  The  government  house,  the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  a  stone  bnilding 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  The  province  hal^ 
in  which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
bodies;  the  barracks,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 1,000  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery ; 
ebarehds  belonging  to  the  Baptiiita,  Epiaoopa> 
lians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  King's  college,  a  freestone  struo- 
ture  170  feet  long  and  62  feet  wide,  are  the 
principal  other  cdiflcop.  Fredoricton  was  for- 
merly called  St.  Auu'8,  and  was  mudu  the  seat 
of  governmont  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  1785.  It 
baa  sulfered  at  tiiroea  from  terrible  cmiflagra- 
tkma,  one  of  whieh  in  19M  laid  i  of  the  town 
in  n  !  i  .  while  another  in  Nor.  1600,  was  still 
more  dlHa^trons. 

FUEDKIUKSBORG,  a  royal  palaoe  hnllt  t>7 
Cbri'<tiaii  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1606-'20,  near  the 
town  of  Ilillcrod,  on  the  island  of  Seehind,  22 
ta.  N.  N.  W.  from  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  Gothic 
oaatle  of  red  brick,  covering  a  tmall  island*  in 
a  Uttle  hdn.  Hie  mddgntO,  or  knighfs  ball, 
has  a  (filing  elaborately  decorated  with  carv- 
ings, gildings,  and  paintings,  on  which  26  artists 
are  imd  to  have  worked  nr  7  vears.  It  has 
also  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  richly  or- 
namented chapel,  iu  which  all  the  late  kings  of 
Denmark  have  been  crowned.  The  pulpit  and 
flUar  in  the  latt  an  of  aboiqr  and  (diver,  exqoi- 


Bitely  wrongbt,  and  oontidning  upward  of  000 

pounds  of  uie  precious  metal. 

FREDERIKSHALD,  or  FieKi>XRU»RAix,  a 
■e^rart  of  Norway,  proviiK»  of  Aggerhaoai 

on  the  Iddefiord  near  its  junction  with  the  gtilf 
of  SwinesiiriJ  .'^kn-or  Rack,  57  ni.  S.  E.  from 
Christiania,  near  the  frontier  of  Sweden ;  pop. 
in  1865,  7,408.  The  harbor  is  ezedlent,  and  is 
accessible  to  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  Tho 
great  fire  of  1759  nearly  destroyed  tiie  town, 
rat  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  It  standa 
around  the  base  of  a  gigantic  rock,  on  the  sura* 
mit  of  which,  400  feet  perpendicularly  over  the 
Bca,  is  tlie  hi:*toric  fortress  of  Frederiksteen. 
The  old  name  of  the  town  was  Haldeu.  Charles 
XII.  wae  killed  here,  Nov.  80, 1718.  Freder- 
ik.Htcen  was  fonnerly  a  fortress  of  prreat  strength. 
On  3  sides  it  is  inaccessible.  On  the  oiUy 
aooessiUe  aide,  dose  under  the  oater  walla,  a 
rude  monnment  is  said  to  mark  tho  «pot  of  the 
king's  death.  The  castle  was  invested  in  1814 
by  the  Swedish  crown  ]mnce,  Bernadotte,  and 
ite  hoMleaa  defence  was  a  prelude  to  the  almoat 
immediate  eonqnest  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
imiou  with  Sweden,  \ov.  4,  1814.  About  3  m, 
E.  of  the  town  there  a  lake,  the  Fern  6de^  the 
Btream  from  which  flows  into  tlie  fiord  near 
Frcderikshald.  The  waterfalls  upon  the  stream 
are  tho  mo^^t  idcturesquc  iu  Xorway. 

FKEDRO,  Maksymiliaji,  a  Polish  statesman 
and  whter,'died  in  1676.  He  spent  Ids  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  camp  as  well 
a.s  in  the  council,  and  rose  to  the  dipnity  of  pa- 
latine of  Podolia.  Ue  wrote  several  worka  in 
PoHah  and  Latin,  hdng  honored  in  aone  with 
the  name  of  the  Polish  Tacitns.  Ilis  principal 
works  are  i/bn/^a  I'olit  iciy-Moralia:  Pragmtnta 
Seriptorum  Togm  et  Belli,  "  Considerations  on 
Hilitatj  Bervioe,''  and  "  Proverbs  and  Advice," 
the  latter  two  in  Polish,  and  all  abounding  with 
curious  details  and     >  n  observation**. 

FREE  CUUROH  OF  SCOTLAND,  an  eocle- 
•iMtieal  body  originally  formed  by  a  separa* 
tion  from  the  national  establishment  in  tho  year 
1848.  "So  separation  so  largo  from  any  eoclest- 
aatieal  body  had  occurred  since  the  St.  Rarthol- 
omew  ejectment  of  2,000  ministers  from  the 
national  establishment  of  England  in  1662.  On 
May  18,  1848,  the  general  a'^sembiy  of  tlie  es- 
tablished church  of  SooUaod  met  as  usual  in 
Edinburgh,  the  tt«v.  David  Wehb,  D.D.,  being 
the  moderat  n-,  ;iti>l  ihr  marquis  of  Bute  being 
the  representative  ot  the  queen.  Alter  prayer 
the  moderator  read  a  solemn  protest  on  the  port 
of  tho  church  of  Scotland  against  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  her  by  the  civU  power,  which  pro- 
test was  signed  by  208  members  of  the  assem- 
bly. Ue  then  lai^  the  proteat  upon  the  table, 
and  bowing  respectfully  to  the  representative 
of  royalty,  feft  the  house,  follo'vt  1  iimnediately 
by  Xhr.  Thomaa  Chalmer8fl>r.  itobert  Gordon, 
Dr.  Fatriek  KoFarhme,  J)r.  John  McDonald, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  rank  after  rank  of 
tho  country  mlni!»ters.  Tlio  protesters  with- 
drew to  a  largo  hall  at  Tiu  on  mills,  preceded 
and  foUowed  by  ympathiritu  orowdi^  «Dfl 
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there  organized  the  Fre«  Protesting  church  of 
Scotland  under  the  nuxlerntorpfiip  of  Dr.  Thomas 
CShalmen.  It  waa  ibea  found  tiiat47fi  ministen 
liad  aeptnitod  tbemselTea  flmn  th«  national 

church.  The  on  oi.iit  of  capital  surrendired 
that  day  bj  the  protesting  brethren,  in  relin- 
qalriitilg  their  stipends  fh)m  the  establishmairf^ 
tens  stilted  to  be  not  abort  of  £2,000,000  ster- 
ling.— The  French  revolution  had  considerably 
nUVrtcd  tliu  standing  both  in  the  church  and  in 
society  of  tho  evangelical  party  in  the  church 
of  Scotland.  Tbeir  doctrines  had  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  n^;  tninted  with  fanaticism,  but  tbo 
general  norror  of  infidelity  awakened  by 
events  in  France  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
with  greater  favor,  while  tbeir  impreaiiva 
preaching,  exemplary  lives,  and  edild  feamlnf 
beg^  to  give  character  to  the  oause  with  wliich 
they  were  identified ;  and  though  as  yet  a  mere 
handfld  in  the  church,  they  were  every  day 
rbing  in  nombers  and  jDover*  Under  the  sue- 
oemlve  leaderships  of  Erddne,  8{r  Henry  Mon- 
crieffj  Andrew  Thomson,  und  Chalmers — men 
who  inherited  the  principles  and  many  of  the 
varied  ^fts  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Hen- 
derson, the  heroes  of  the  first  and  second  re- 
formntioiH,  the  evanpclical  party  becarae  strong- 
er and  stronger  until  a  fair  opportunity  for 
testios  the  power  of  parties  in  the  olmrob  oo- 
enrred  in  1884.  In  lt06  the  treaty  of  nniott 
between  Encland  and  Scotland  ronsnmmat- 
ed.  It  rontaiiicd  a  special  pnurantee  for  the 
integrity  of  the  churcn  of  SLOtland  as  estab- 
lished in  168d  under  tlie  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  free  fh>m  iirelaey,  from  the  royal  suprem- 
acy in  tlnii^  spiritual,  and  from  the  law  of 
pntronnge.  But  4  years  after  the  oonsnmmn- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  union  (1711)  the  porlia- 
meot  of  Britain  violated  its  pledge,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Bolingbroke  lay  patronage 
was  reiiaposed  upon  the  Scottisli  cliurch.  In 
^ia  act  8ir  Davia  Dalnrmple,  one  of  tlic  Scot- 
tL«h  members,  aneeriogly  said  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  acquiesce,  provided  f  it  -^finMld  be 
designated  by  its  ri;?ht  name  :  "  An  act  for  the 
cncDiiragoinentof  immorality  and  Jacohitism  in 
Scotland."  Bisliop  Burnet,  the  liirtoriao,  sa^a 
of  it  that  it  was  passed  to  ^pite  the  Preshyto- 
rian«  wlio  from  the  beginning  had  stt  it  pp  as 
a  principle  tlmt  parishoi  had  from  warrants  in 
Scripture  a  right  to  choose  their  ministers." 
Such  was  the  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted  by 
this  net,  that  the  8oottish  ehnrehror  a  long  pe- 
riod annually  renewed  her  i)rott*st  afjainst  it; 
and  daring  several  years  after  it  was  passeed  no 
patron  was  found  to  appropriate  the  powers 
which  it  conferred  upon  him.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  century,  however,  forced  settlc- 
njents  of  ministers  uimn  [)ariKlics  became  Ire- 
quent,  and  multitudes  of  the  best  of  Scotland's 
people  were  driven  forth  fW>m  her  oommonion. 
Against  such  proceedings  it  wns  in  vain  that  the 
evai>f?elieal  party  earnestly  aad  fretpieuLly  pro- 
tested; their  protests  were  those  of  a  smaJI 
minority,  whoee  prin^ilee  the  m^joritj  despised 
■ndliMtM.  -    -  - 


and  in  power,  cspeeialiy  from  the  beginnhig 
of  the  present  century,  and  onder  ^lucli  leaden 
aa  Thomson  and  Ciialmen  om  nbose  after  aop 
other  was  rooted  OQt;  tnd  at  laat  an  set  was 

pi^  .  1  hy  the  general  assembly  in  1884  design- 
ed to  be  a  corrective  of  the  evib  of  lay  patron- 
age—an act  whieb  gave  to  the  male  heads  of 
families  in  every  parish  the  right  of  objecting  to 
any  presentee  whom  the  patron  might  wit^h  in- 
ducted into  the  pastorate  over  them.  This  act, 
commonly  called  "  the  veto  act,'*  though  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  senators  of  the  colT<^  of 
justice,  the  late  Lord  Moncricff,  and  though  be- 
lieved by  the  church  to  bu  entirely  within  her 
power  as  a  church  established  by  law  to  enact, 
very  soon  hroo|^l  her  into  oonfliot  with  the  p*- 
tront,  and  throng  dw  patrons  with  the  of  ▼!! 
courts.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  a  certain 
poriiih  the  patron  preeeoted  h\&  prvUye,  who 
however  was  vetoed  by  almost  the  entire  body 
of  inhabitants.  Tl>e  presentee  appealed  to  th« 
civil  courts,  who  at  once  commanded  the  pres- 
bytery to  [ii'iM-rvd  1u  lii^  '.I'ttlriMCiit.  The  pres- 
bytery  refused ;  for  the  law  of  the  church  had 
fgtnn  the  male  heads  of  families,  being  com- 
municants, a.  riglit  to  ol^ect  if  they  could  prove 
sufficient  cause  to  exist.  The  civil  courts  of 
course  st(H>d  mainly  on  the  interpretatiun  of  tlto 
law  of  1711-12.  The  evangelical  party,  now 
tlie  roi\jority  in  the  general  tasembly,  believing 
that  law  to  be  both  unconstitutional  and  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  Qod,  resolved  to  stand 
upon  their  rights  given  them  by  the  head  of  the 
ohocdi  in  the  U(d j  ficriptnres  and  ratified  l»r 
the  molntion  ssttlomeBt  and  the  toeatj  or 
union ;  and  inasmueh  as  the  battle  was  not 
tiieirs  only,  but  that  also  of  the  Christian  people 
of  Scotland,  they  resolved  to  abide  by  the  decis- 
ion to  which  they  had  come  in  1884,  viz. :  that 
the  Christian  people  had  a  right  by  law  and  by 
warrant  of  Gold's  word  to  !«■  i,  anl  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  over  them ;  and 
that  the  acts  of  ordiiBteg  to  the  ministry  and 
of  inducting  Into  n  pastoral  charge  were  tpiritnal 
acts,  in  regard  to  ■wliich  the  church  alone  liad 
Jurisdiction.  The  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
iand  had  interposed  its  authority  against  th« 
ordination  and  indnotion  of  ft  muister.  TIm 
assembly,  when  appealed  to  for  advice,  by  a 
large  moiority  authorized  tiie  presbytery  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  settlement  acoording  to  the  laws 
of  the  dinroh.  The  preabyteiy  were  threaten- 
ed by  the  dril  conrt  with  imprlsoomeot  and 
fine  should  t!.  y  i;*e  in  the  exercise  of  theur 
spiritual  functions  to  set  at  defiance  the  inter- 
dict of  tho  dvil  court.  Thus  a  dear  and  direct 
collision  occurred  Iwtween  tlie  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  courts.  The  ordination  and  induction  of 
the  proL-ntee  were  coi^^nnmatcd,  and  inmiedi- 
ately  a  complaint  was  laid  against  the  presbytery 
berore  the  civil  court.  They  were  summoned  to 
ayiT'cnr  !)efore  the  barofthecpnrt,  June  14,  1889, 
wiiicii  tliey  did.  The  judges  heard  their  reply, 
and  took  a  (>eriod  of  4  days  to  consider  the  <»se, 
during  which  it  was  nnderstood  that  5  «f  th« 
judges  Toted  ftr  ft  iMMDOt  <tf  f  ' 
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•nd  8  iS^r  more  l«aieat  measuro  of  a  jrabokflL 
th»  nbulM  was  a«sodlingly  prommnoed,  md 

tbe  presbytery  were  disiniised  from  llie  bar 
with  tbe  intitnatioo,  designed  to  reach  tbo 
furtbest  Mr  of  the  diarch.  tlmt  ftnateiUMOf 
imprisonment  would  certainly  be  pronounced 
aguiubt  nay  presbytery  Uiat  shoald  aJfterward  b« 
found  charKesble  with  a  siodUur  otifonoe.  Other 
cases  involving  the  mm  inrinoiples  rapidly 
arose,  and  etements  of  a  stiu  nH^re  deplorable 
char.iotor  were  brought  into  Uie  arena  of  strife, 
alloftbemeviaoiogthe  pnrpofle  of  the  civil  court 
to  radoce  the  national  enurcb  to  auera  onatora 
of  tbe  fitnte.  For  cxjimplc.  the  ^ivil  court  re- 
quiriHl  a  prf<5bytery  to  take  a  clergymiia  on 
trial,  and  admit  him  totbac^ceof  Uie  mints- 
try  in  a  particular  charge,  and  to  intrude  htm 
ako  on  tho  congregation  contmry  to  tbo  will  of 
tbo  ]>c<jple.  The  civil  court  interdicted  the  es- 
tablbhmeat  of  additional  ministers  to  meet  tbo 
wants  of  an  tncnadng  poptdafion.  Tt  Inter' 
dlctitl  tbe  proacliing  of  the  gospel  niin- 
istration  of  ordinances  throoghout  A  w bold  dis- 
trict by  any  minbtor  of  ttie  church  under  au- 
thority of  the  church  courts.  It  interdicted 
tbe  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  church  judi- 
catory prohibitioff  a  minister  from  preaching  or 
administering  ordlnsnoas  within  a  particular 
parisli,  pending  tbe  diaeosiion  of  a  eanse  in  the 
church  courts  as  to  the  validity  of  liis  Hettlement 
therein.  It  inlerdioted  the  general  sssambly 
and  lower  judicatories  of  the  olnmii  from  in- 
flicting church  censure^?— in  one  caw  whoro  tho 
minister  was  accused  of  tbeft  and  pleaded  guilty 
of  tiM  charge ;  in  another  where  a  minister  was 
accused  and  found  guilty  of  fraud  and  swin- 
dling ;  and  in  another  where  a  licentiate  was  ac- 
cused of  drunkenness,  obscenity,  and  profane 
swearing.  It  suspended  church  ooosares  when 
pironoinioed  by  the  ohnroh  oonrta  in  die  exerolse 
of  discipline,  and  took  upon  itself  to  restore  tho 
suspended  inini$ter.H  to  tho  power  of  preaching 
and  tlie  administration  of  ordinances.  It  as- 
ennriod  to  jmlg-e  of  the  right  of  individuals  elected 
ineuiberti  of  the  general  assembly  to  sit  therein, 
and  interdicted  them  from  talcing  their  seats. 
By  these  things  the  creed  of  the  ohurch  as  well 
aa  her  Ubertaee  was  InteriiBred  with,  her  efforts 
to  [tromote  purity  of  morals  at  homo  and  to 
advance  the  canse  of  truth  abroad  were  fros- 
tnted,  and  as  a  last  reeonrae  she  was  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  parliamen  t  of  Ore  at  I  ?  ri  Lai  n .  Uer 
"  claim  of  rights,"  carefully  prepared,  was  Me- 
sented  to  the  honse  of  commons,  March  7«  1M8. 
by  tbe  Hon.  Fox  Manle  (now  Lord  Paninure,  and 
a  mling  elder  and  a  member  of  the  general  os- 
Bcmbly  of  tho  Free  church) ;  but  it  was  refused 
bv  a  m^ority  of  211  against  76.  It  is  worthy 
or  notba,  however,  that  of  Vf  Scottish  members 
pfesent  at  the  division  25  voted  for  Mr.  'Maide'd 
znotiott.  The  question  now  was:  Will  the 
cbnrab  retire  from  her  declared  principles,  or 
will  she,  to  preserve  her  libertic!',  relinfpiiHh 
her  connection  with  tlio  state  ?  TJio  nature  of 
the  ca.%-'  admitted  of  no  compromise.    If  true  to 

hecaeU^  the  ohoroh  mast  nsiga  the  poa^ioa  aba 


had  ocoaptod  stnce  the  times  of  veformatioa  as 
the  national  chmtA  of  Bootlsnd.   Witliont  hesl« 

tation  the  deciMon  was  made,  and  47-')  ini [filters 

£ve  onto  CiDsar  the  tbtug»  that  weru  Ciu:i4tr's, 
■t  they  might  give  unto  God  the  tilings  that 
are  GodV  Very  few  of  tlio«e  who  liaiT  artcd 
openly  with  tho  tivaiigelical  party  contiuued  in 
the  established  church ;  but  while 475  ministers 
lefttbeestafalidimeDt,  many  of  thoconer^atiooa 
also  left  it  whose  mini2<tcrs  remained  in ;  and 
hence,  as  well  as  from  the  continued  urcc-.sion 
of  Dombors  in  evciy  di»trict  of  tbo  country,  tho 
nnmber  of  cfanttihee  now  exceeds  800.  Retain- 
ing  all  its  old  and  horjored  standards  without 
the  relinquishment  of  a  &inglu  principle,  tho 
Free  church  has  brought  tbciu  out  into  action 
instinct  with  new  life.  Tho  missionaries  be- 
longing to  tlie  establishment  in  1843  to  a  man 
threw  in  tlteir  lot  with  tlie  Free  Protesting 
church  i  and  yet,  with  churches  and  paraooagea 
to  boild  for  her  ministers  at  home  and  schools 
to  erect  for  her  children.  Ikt  colli to  equip 
for  tbe  training  of  miiiiMter:^,  asiil  Iter  funds  to 
establish  foraged  and  infirm  ministers  and  min- 
isters' widows  and  ori)haiH,  tlio  nutnbi  r  of  her 
missionaries  hai»  been  lur;,'ely  iucrciteod,  and 
there  are  now  over  300  in  foreign  countries  em- 
j^yed  directly  or  indirectly  under  her  jurisdio- 
tion  and  snp^vimon.  Her  ministers  are  paid 
out  of  a  common  fund,  to  wliich  every  member 
of  the  church  is  expected  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  and  ih»  dividend  accruing 
from  this  fund  every  congrognt Ion  i.s  at  liberty  to 
supplement  at  its  plea<«Tiro.  Tu  tho  general  state- 
ment that  since  the  periiMlof  its  organization  in 
1843  down  to  May  1,  1850,  no  leais  asum  than 
£6,000,000  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  her 
treusiiror  to  be  applied  to  lier  various  schemes, 
wo  add  the  following  abstract,  presented  to  the 
general  assembly  in  1860,  diowing  the  whola 
sums  raised  for  tbe  various  olijecu  of  the  Free 
church  of  Scotland,  for  the  year  from  March 
81, 1868»  to  Maidi  81, 1859 : 


£      #.  rf. 

1.  Rust«nUtinn  ttini  110.41'.   T  6 

S.  Bulldlnx  nind   41.179  9  0^ 

&  Con^pUlitnal  fund   »4.4h1  19  « 
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The  material  work  ocooraplishcd  by  Uio  Froo 
clrareh  maybe  ihm  snmmed  up :  800  ohmtdw 

es  erected,  a  few  of  them  in  the  cities  mag- 
niflcent  sfnicturcs  along  with  600  parsonage 
bouses;  'J 00  <  ]  >  <>1  houses;  2  normal  schools 
in  the  cities  of  pAliuhnrgh  and  Glasgow,  attended 
by  an  average  of  1,500  ^upil)»,  with  a  staff  of 
200  teachers  under  traming;  8  colleges  tlio 
mrinoipal  one  in  Edinburgh,  presided  over  by  tbo 
Rer.  Dr.  WiOism  Chmnlngham,  the  others  in 
Glaspfovv  and  Aberdeen  ;  tbo  assembly  luill  in 
Edinburgh,  erected  during  at  a  cost  of 

£6,000;  and  mission  premises  in  the  diief 
cities  in  tho  3  presidencies  of  India.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  the  ministers  is  £180,  with  paraou- 
age  bouse  and  gardao^  and  in  aonie  pariahat 
ffrmiH  glebesu 
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VKXKO0V€naMAnO19B(G«m.  JM«0I»>  ivtra  wlioilT  or  partly  mcetuiRfl  for  polidisal 

fnn?ir?t'n),  rdigioiw  bodies  funned  since  1846  of  purpose*.    Tlie  Hunri  iiie  o(  (  k  >ia>lii  !il  loimcil 

K«i'eiitrt>  from  the  Prute.'itaia  »iaVe  churches  of  of  Prussia  «;xclutl«.4  liimi  li  um  particiuatioa  ia 

Gcrnumy.   They  were  preceded  by  a  free  the  sacramental  acts  of  the  eTangelical  dilirdi, 

oiAtioa  of  tb»  liberal  or  rationalL»tio  party  in  and  prohibited  them  from  acting  ns  sponsors  at 

the  dmreh  of  Prussia,  dctugncd  to  oppose  the  bafitiun,  and  from  apeakiiig  at  funerulu  in  an 

fiiitli  of  tlio  syinl)ulicnl  l>ooks  and  vin<lii  uto  the  t  vaii^'dical  conictery.    A  cuiikrcTn  c  ut  IIiill>er- 

rtgtit  of  e  very  member  of  the  ohorch  toformhis  otudt,  which  waa  held  Oct.  S  and  4,  )84*J,  and 

own  creed  from  tlie  Bible.  The  members  of  at  which  12  congregations  were  repreaeoted  by 

this  a8iH>ciation,  which  was  orpnni/.c<l  in  lJUl,  9  of  their  preachers,  discussed  the  propriety  of 

called  themselves  Piutestant  FriLiids,  whilu  by  a  fusion  witli  the  Germun  Cat  holies,  aiMl  de- 

their  opponenta  they  were  calUd  Friends  of  dared  that  the  most  ctlk  ieiit  ijie:ms  of  the 

i^bt.   They  held  several  general  aaserablies  at  world's  redemption  and  universal  happiness  was 

KMboi,  the  first  In  the  aatmnn  of  18<tii,  the  not  forms,  orainances,  priesthood,  and  «hurdi, 

most  important  in  1845.    Tho  leading  irien  in  but  tlie  free  spirit,  free  brotherhood,  and  free  as- 

thia  movement  were  Uhlich,  Dr.  bchwurz,  and  nociations.  The  conference  of  Leipsic  and  Ko- 

Wisiicenus  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  then,  which  was  commenced  in  the  fonuer  place 

Bapp  at  KOoigsberft  aod  Arohdeaoon  Fisher  at  Aug.  23, 18IK)i,  and  was  transferred  to  Kothen 

Leiptne.  The  first %nnal  separattoii  from  the  In  conseotieiMe  of  diflBcnldes  with  the  police,  de> 

state  chnrrh  tnok  i  la<  i   at  Kuiii^sher^x,  .Ian.  tcnnined  to  rei-ointiK-nJ  to  the  Free  congrega- 

16,  1840,  after  tlie  iii«iiiii>aal  of  liupp  from  his  tiuns  and  the  (icrmau  CalLuUc  congregations 

Onoe  by  the  church  government.   In  the  same  to  fuse,  which  was  almost  unanimously  agreed 

SMr  «iK»ther  Free  oongr^ation  was  formed  at  to  by  both  denominations.  In  Prussia  tliere 

alle,  trader  Wislloentts,  and  in  1847  another  were  in  1860  abont  16,000  8onl«  belonging  to 

under  Uhlich  at  Ma^jilebtirf?.    .So(ni  tlieir  nnm*  the  Free  or  German  Catholic  €oup:r<.^:a!i.  ii.s,  the 

ber  rose  to  more  than  100.   The  Urst  confer-  number  of  congregations  amouutiu|{  to  5U,  with 

ence  as^seinhled  at  Nordhausen,  Sept.  G-S,  1847,  26  preachers.   Sinoe  Vor,  1B58,  a  stead^  and 

at  which  a  strictly  eonprosntional  form  of  church  considerable  increase  of  members  and  congre- 

govenuueut  was  adopted,    ^'o  congregation  gations  ho*  taken  place,  owing  to  the  (greater 

was  ever  to  bo  bonnd  by  the  decrees  of  gen-  toleration  coneetied  to  thein  by  llu-  m  w  I'rusi- 

eral  conferenoeoL  but  only  to  receive  from  them  aian  ministry,  which  abolished  the  proiiibitioa 

proposals  and  aaviee.   The  oonatltation  of  the  of  their  meetings,  and  exempted  their  children 

mdividuol  conprcpntions  showed  many  differ-  from  compulsory  attendance  at  tlie  ri  I i^'ious  in- 

ences,  but  was  ill  every  ease  baMiil  on  thoroughly  atructions  of  tho  luinUlert*  of  the  exun^'elical 

democratic  principles,  usually  conferring  on  state  church.    In  the  province  of  Ea>t  Trus- 

every  member  over  20  vears  old,  male  or  female,  a  provincial  coosr^  met,  April  20|  iSoO. 

the  right  of  voting  and  of  holding  o0ee.  The  at  Kuuigsberg,  and  eieetod  a  provincial  board 

apostk's  creed  was  luianimously  rejected,  and  of  directors.    A  fedLval  constitution  for  the 

by  common  ccmseut  the  words :    I  believe  in  united  Free  and  Gt^nuuu  C'ulhoUc  cungregatious 

God  and  his  everlasting  tctngdom,  as  it  has  tieen  of  idl  Germany  was  adopted  at  a  general  coun- 

introduced  into  the  world  by  JesusChrist,"  were  cil  of  the  dissenters  at  Gotha,  June  16  and  17, 

adopted  instead.  Several  congregations,  as  that  1SS9. 

of  Marburg,  under  the  leadership  of  I'ruf.  Bayr-  FREE  MAPONP.Y,  tlie  system  of  sccreta, 
hoffer,  also  rejected  tho  belief  in  a  personid  God  ceremonies,  and  principles  peculiar  to  the  order 
anart  iirani  the  human  spirit  and  the  world,  but  or  looiety  of  free  masons.  The  origin  of  fVce 
the  grent  nuijority  adhere<l  to  tliat  belief.  Tho  masonry  is  very  obscnre.  Some  writers  on  the 
Pru8.«ittu  edict,  of  toleration  of  March  30,  1847,  sulyect,  as  for  instance  William  Preston,  author 
secured  to  them  provisional  toleration,  and  per-  of  a  treatise  on  nia>onry  miblished  in  1792,  re- 
mitted poblio  officers  to  Join  them,  except  in  it  as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man. 
the  case  of  school  teaehers  and  others  whose  Others,  more  moderate,  find  its  origin  in  the 
office  presupposed  their  membership  in  one  of  religious  mysteries  of  tho  ancient  world,  and 
tlie  state  churches.  Tlio  year  1848,  and  espe-  pai'ticularly  in  a  8uppo^td.  branch  of  those  rc- 
cially  the  publication  of  the  QrvnthtehU  (flm-  ligioos  associations  formed  by  tho  arclutects  of 
damental  laws)  of  the  German  peofAe,  were  veiy  l^ra,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  ''Dionjr- 
ftvorable  to  their  oanse,  with  wUch  the  demo*  siao  tVaternity,"  oonstltnted  an  asaodation  of 
cratir  party  showed  a  great  sympathy.  Botli  builders  exclusively  engaged  in  the  constnictlou 
Sttfl'ered  from  the  success  of  tho  counter  revo-  of  temples  and  theatres  in  Abia  Minor,  and  who 
lution  in  1649  and  18a0.  Since  1850  decrees,  were  cusUnguished  by  the  uce  of  secret  signa  and 
more  or  less  restricting  tlte  liberty  of  their  wor-  other  modes  of  mutual  recognition.  The  mo* 
ship,  have  been  issued  in  nearly  all  tho  German  sonic  writers  place  the  arrival  of  the  Diony- 
states.  In  Havana,  baptism  performed  by  their  siacs  in  Asia  Minor  at  llie  time  of  llie  Touic  mi- 
clergymen  or  members  wati  declared  invalid,  gration.  when  tho  iuhabitimts  of  Attica  were 
Hease-Darmstadt  silenced  their  itinerant  preach-  compelled  to  almndon  their  own  ooontry  bi 
ers.  Pru-sia,  thou;:h  tlie  edict  of  toleration  of  searcli  of  fi  more  fruitful  soil  and  a  more  cxtcn- 
1847  was  not  formuliy  abrogated,  closed  most  sive  territory,  and  suppose  Uiut  tho  Greeks, 

of  their  ineetiiii»|alleglDgaa«x«apaai  that  t]M7  alreadj  advaoMd  befOM  their  oontemporaries 
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in  •  koowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  carried 
with  them  into  tl>eir  new  territories  the  mys- 
teries of  Athene  and  DimiyFiiis  \n  all  tbepuritj 
which  distinguislu'd  Uiese  religious  associiUions 
before  they  were  corrupted  by  tlio  subsequent 
lioentiooancfls  of  the  mutlier  country.  Tlie  date 
of  the  lonio  mlgratioD  b  fixed  at  lOM  B.  0., 
about  hnlf  a  century  before  tbe  coininoncement 
of  the  building  of  the  ttiiij|)ic,  Uius  giving  nmplo 
time  fur  the  establishment  of  the  Diunysiac  fra- 
ternitj  in  the  oity  of  Tyre  at  the  tiim  whfla 
Binin  was  called  upon  tooaristSaloiiKmhitiM 
execution  of  his  design,  which  he  did  by  sending 
httn  a  bond  of  Dionysioo  workmen,  at  the  head 
of  whom  wfts  a  widow^s  son,  to  whom  ii  attrib" 
nted  the  organization  of  free  masoary.  The 
rHaah  which  are  use«l  in  the  lodges  of  the  order 
aro  billed  on  the  sni  i  M^iilini  of  the  truth  of 
tltis  theory.  Solomon's  temi>lc  figures  pi^oa' 
tnentitf  amoiig  tiie  »yinboLs  of  free  masonry, 
and  masonic  writers  abound  iu  nllu^^ions  to  It, 
one  of  tbe  latest  of  their  text  hoolm  culling  it 
*'t)iut  stupendous  edifice  whicli  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  remain  tbe  admiration  of  tbe  world.'^ 
Amongraany  well  inibrDi«droasoiw,howeverf  no 
credit  is  given  to  tl!r?c  pretensions  to  so  remote 
an  origin,  bused  us  Uiey  ore  ou  exaggerated 
ideas  of  tbe  magnitude  and  importance  of  Solo- 
moii'a  temple  in  the  arohitectnral  histocy  of 
the  world.  The  eelebrity  of  8oloiiioo*i  tem> 
pie  and  t!ie  popular  notions  of  its  snlendor 
and  vastuciis  may  be  traced  to  the  perioa  of  the 
middle  ages^  in  which  aeoret  aaaociations  of 
praotical  masons  or  bailden  were  formed,  to 
which  the  lodges  of  the  nreeent  day  probably 
on  e  tliuir  origin.  It  wus  but  natural  that  those 
who  funned  the  ritoals  of  those  imaginative 
times  shoohl  resort  to  tbe  Baered  writings 
and  to  the  most  famous  structure  recorded  in 
them  for  the  mystical  and  symbolical  source  of 
their  organization.  Tlio  great  Gotliic  cathe- 
drals and  oilier  buildings  of  the  middle  ages, 
several  of  which  were  eaeh  many  timee  lei^r 
than  Sdlonior'^  temple,  were  erected  by  com- 
[>unto^  ut'  buiider.H  who  encamped  around  them, 
and  who  had  a  peculinr  social  organiz;jtion 
which  enabled  tb«u  to  preserve  for  tlieir  own 
itte  end  benefit  many  prof^iood  aeoreta,  end 
furnished  fiicilitiesfur  mutual  defence  and  assist- 
ance of  gre.<%t  valne  in  tbe  midst  of  rudo  and 
turbulent  communities.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,"  cites  the  following 
account  of  their  origin:  "Tbe  Italians,  with 
some  Greek  rcfupces,  and  with  them  French, 
Germans,  and  Flemings,  joined  intoafi*atemity 
of  arehiteeta,  procuring  papal  bulls  for  their 
enconra^inent  and  their  particular  privileges; 
they  styled  themselves  free  masons,  and  ranged 
from  Olio  nation  to  another  as  they  foun  i  church- 
es U>  be  built;  their  government  was  regular, 
and  where  they  find  near  the  halldteg  In  hand 
they  made  a  camp  of  hnts.  A  ftirvoyor  gov- 
erned in  chief:  every  tenth  man  was  cdled 
a  warden,  nna  overlooked  each  nine."  In 
this  manner  and  by  these  ^'firee  jnasons" 
wen  hnilt  tbe  nagnWeent  oonvott  of  Ba^ 
you  nil— 4;^ 


talha  in  F<»rtugal  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  from 
1015  to  1-139,  of  (\i!n-Tip,  founded  in  1248 
and  continued  for  buvcrU  centuries,  beside 
many  famous  structures  in  England  and  Italy. 
Heboid,  who  has  written  karnodly  <hi  this  8ub> 
Ject.  says  that  the  mtsonie  eorpwaUoos  were 
diffusea  tliroughout  Europe  in  Uie  beginning  of 
tlie  7th  century  under  the  same  general  regula- 
tions, but  recognized  by  different  names  in  dif- 
foreot  oonntriMu  Thna  in  Italy  they  were 
known  as  oolites  of  arehtlects ;  In  Fintnce  as 
free  corporations,  and  MDmclimcs  as  "  r)ontifical 
broth«;r!s''  from  the  fact  that  they  monopdlixed 
the  construction  of  bridgse  {  and  In  l&n^nd 
and  Scotland  as  free  masons,  a  name  assomed  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
they  eqjoyed  as  a  cori»oration  of  builders.  It 
appears  that  from  an  early  period  many  persona 
WDO  were  non-operative  nasoos  or  architects 
were  admitted  into  the  coTnrnnnity,  and  that 
men  of  eiiuiience,  and  more  pariicularly  eccle- 
Hiastics,  were  numlicred  among  its  members. 
These  latter,  says  Hope,  **were  especially 
anddooa  themeuVea  to  direct  tiie  hnproveeMnl' 
and  erection  of  their  churches  and  monasteries^, 
and  to  manage  the  expenses  of  their  buildings^ 
and  became  members  of  an  establishment  wh^ 
had  so  high  and  soored  a  destination,  was  80  e»^ 
tireily  exempt  fhnn  all  local  and  civil  jorisdiotkMi. 
ocknowledged  ti  ns  \«>\'Q  alono  as  its  direct chiei^ 
and  only  worked  under  his  immediate  author* 
i^,  aahls  own  immediate  ministers;  and  thenoe 
we  read  of  so  many  ecclesiastics  of  tbe  higheet 
rank — abbota,  prelates,  bishops — conferring  ad- 
ditional weight  and  res[x;ctability  on  the  order 
of  free  masonry,  by  beoomiog  its  members— 
themeelTse  giving  the  designs  and  superintend* 
ing  the  construction  of  their  churchc^i,  and  era- 
ploying  the  manual  labor  of  their  own  monks 
in  the  tl  is-ilication  of  them."  Thus  in  England 
in  the  10th  oeotory  the  firee  masons  are  said  to 
have  received  the  special  protection  of  King 
Athclstr^ne,  who granted  them  a  charter  to  hold 
their  annual  asiiembU(^  oud  to  frame  the  neces- 
sary laws  for  titeir  own  government  as  a  oorpo* 
rate  body.  They  met  at  the  city  of  York  in 
the  year  M6,  and  tbe  regnlationB  they  there 
adopted,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Gotlnc  Consti- 
totiotia,"  after  being  long  lost^  wero  di.'»covered 
by  Mr.  Halliwell,  the  dbtinguished  antiquary, 
a  few  years  since  in  the  old  royal  library  of 
the  British  musenm,  and  published  by  him  in 
their  oriu' If Kil  form.  They  penotrati'd  into  Scot- 
land about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
and  among  other  edifices,  erected  the  abbey  ^ 
Kilwinning,  which  nfterwnrd  became  tJio  cradle 
of  Scotch  masonry.  Iu  ilm  13th  century  we 
find  the  same  body  of  architects  at  work  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  a  record  of  a  eonveotioQ 
held  by  them  in  ms  hi  the  oity  orSiraslKNiis^ 
where  they  were  engaged  in  the  con-tmrtion  of 
iUi  cathedral;  at  woioh  time,  in  imitation  of 
their  En^lah  brethren,  they  assumed  the  name 
of  free  naaoiia,  and  took  the  obligatioaaof  fidel> 
ity  aiid  •bedtiBM  In  tiw  liiwn  and  nsidaflaiit 
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of  the  Bodctr.    In  the  conrso  of  time  the  op- 
eratire  character  of  the  assoctatioa  bcfrin  to 
bMonw  less  proroinaiit,  and  tha  specolativo  to 
assamo  a  predinineace  which  OTentuaUj  result- 
ed in  a  total  disseverance  of  the  two.  At  what 
precise  period  we  are  to  date  the  oommence- 
meot  of^  this  predomiiiaooe  of  the  q[>ecDkttve 
oter  the  operative  element^  ft  Is  InposriUe  to 
say.    Tlio  chanpc  wns  undoubtedly  pradnal, 
and  is  in  all  probability  to  be  attributed  to  the 
incfteased  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men 
who  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  fra- 
ternity.   The  "Charter  of  Cologne,"  a  cnrions 
ma»<fiiic  docuuicnt  ]iiirT»ortinfr  to  date  from  the 
jear  1585,  speaks  of  "  learned  and  enlightened 
men**  as  eoostitoting  a  part  of  the  society  long 
before  tlio  16th  century,  but  by  many  masons 
the  Mthenticity  of  this  instrument  is  not  ad- 
mitted.  The  diary  of  the  celebrated  Englbh 
Mrtif^finry,  Klias  Ashmole,  describes  hh  initia- 
tion into  the  order  iu  1646,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  operative  character  was  fast  giv- 
iag  wigr  to  the  speculative.  fMton  teUs  us 
iliiA  awmt  96  years  before,  when  the  earl  of 
Perahro'r  O  a^-uiMud  the  grand  mastership  of  the 
mason*  of  England,  "  many  eminent,  wealthy, 
Sttd  learned  men  were  admitted."  In  1668  an  as- 
sembly of  tlic  masons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  tlie  earl  of  ttt.  Albans  was  elected  grand 
Master.  At  that  amembly  certain  relations 
were  adopted,  among  which  the  qoalifications 
presorilMxl  as  necessary  for  candidates  to  pos- 
sess clearly  jioliit  ti)  f!u'  ^:;ii'riil;it'',  i-'  oharnctor 
of  the  institution  as  the  mmi  imtiortaot  consid- 
eration. And  finallj,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Q-iccn 
Anne,  who  died  in  1714,  a  repnlation  was  adopt- 
ed, as  wo  are  informed  by  Preston,  which  pro- 
vided "  that  the  privileges  of  masonry  should 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  operative  masons,  bat 
extend  to  men  of  \m  ioii9  profcis^ions,  ])rovided 
thej  were  regoiarly  improved  and  initiated  into 
the  order.**  In  1717  fbelodBeBtlMn  In  active  eis> 
i.Htenco  in  the  city  of  I>ondon  united  together  and 
formed  the  grand  lodge  of  Eng^d,  upon  the 
basis  hers  tndleated.  Thia^  It  must  be  obse  r  vod, 
wnH  not  tho  establishment  of  a  new  and  hith- 
erto unheard  of  society,  as  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  tho  order  liavo  maintained,  but  the  re- 
organization of  an  old  one  in  a  new  and  more 
popnhur  form.  Lon^  previous  to  this  period 
the  general  assemblies  of  tin  masons  liau  been 
anonally  held  in  England  as  in  other  countries; 
but  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  grand  master  in 
the  rcirn  of  Qnoen  Anne,  having  bccomo  old 
and  intinn,  had  neglected  tho  interests  of  the 
Institation,  and  the  society  had  fallen  into  de- 
ei^,  so  that  in  1716  there  were  but  4  lodges  in 
aetive  woric  in  tlie  whole  boqUi  of  England,  al- 
thongh  it  is  admitted  that  tho  masons  in  tho 
north  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 
On  tlie  dealb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  no  auo* 
cessor  was  appointed,  and  the  general  assem- 
blies were  no  longer  convened.    It  was  daring 
tliin  unpromising  condition  of  affairs  that  tho 
4  lodgea  already  mentioned  met  at  the  oeWvat- 


ed  Apple  Trp(»  tavern  in  Covcnt  Gar!en,  Lou- 
don, and  reorganized  the  grand  lod^e  of  Ei^l^d, 
renewed  the  annual  meetiogt^  and  collated  and 
compiled  the  old  rules  and  regulations  wldok 
had  long  been  in  existence,  bat  fbr  aosM  time 
past  neglected,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new 
ones  DOW  become  neceesarv  nnce  tlie  wholly 
specnlative  dement  of  the  socteCy  had  so 
completely  taken  the  place  of  its  former  boUi 
speculative  and  operative  organizaljun.  Free 
masonry,  thus  mo<lified  in  its  character,  be- 
gnn  rapidly  to  spread  throuchout  the  world  as 
a  speculative  syfelein  of  symbolism.  In  1725  it 
was  introdnce<l  in  its  new  fonn  into  Franre, 
in  1729  into  Ireland,  in  1781  into  Holland,  Bt»- 
sia,  and  Spain,  in  1T8S  into  Italy,  and  in  17M 
into  Scotland,  at  which  time,  Sinclair  of  Rn?lm 
having  resigned  the  hereditary  griuid  laaster- 
ship  of  the  masons  of  that  kingdom,  which  had 
long  been  ve-tt-d  in  his  family  by  royal  grant, 
the  grand  lotlge  of  Scotland  was  oruanlted  on 
tho  same  principle  that  had  bt'on  adopt ed  19 
jears  before  by  Uie  masons  of  England.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1780  to  introdtioe  tibe 
ganization  into  America  by  the  ai«[.<)intnKntof 
a  provincial  grand  master  of  New  Jersey,  but 
we  have  no  record  of  the  incnmbent  having  es- 
tablished any  lodge  under  the  authority  of  his 
deputation.  In  173S,  however,  a  lodge  was 
opened  at  Boston,  which  was  speedily  ft>llowed 
by  the  onganizati<m  of  other  lodge*  in  the  dif* 
ferent  colonies.  After  the  amnmption  of  ind^ 
pendence  by  the  United  States,  the  l<Hli:i  >  of 
America,  all  of  which  derived  their  wiu-rants 
of  authority  originally  from  the  grand  lodge 
of  England  or  that  of  Scotland,  availed  them- 
f«2lvcs  of  tho  privileges  possessed  by  such 
bodies  in  all  indcjHjndent  countries,  and  organ- 
ized grand  lodges  in  their  re^ective  states.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  has  free  masonry  floar> 
ished  with  more  vigor  than  in  the  United  States: 
and  notwithstanding  a  severe  but  ineffectual 
ooposition  to  it,  which  commenced  In  ISM  bf 
the  organization  of  an  anti-mn<!nnic  party  f«ce 
Ajrn-MASoxRT),  it  has  increased  in  numerical 
extent  with  sucti  steady  progress  that  at  the 
present  day  it  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
federation, nearly  5.000  lo<lges  and  between 
160,000  and  200,000  meml)ers.  In  spite  of 
man/  attempts  to  sappross  it  by  both  church 
and  state  in  varions  oonntries  of  Europe,  it 
is  firmly  planted  in  every  part  of  thai  couth 
nent,  and  many  lodges  be^de  have  beta  c&iab- 
lislied  in  Africa  ana  Aria.  Ita  organization  ia 
Europe  lias  been  frequently  nsed  for  political 
purposes,  and  especially  as  a  cloak  to  conspira- 
cies against  the  governments.  The  employment 
of  it,  however,  for  snch  ot^^eota,  ia  a  violatian 
of  its  eonsHtnfioii,  which  prolublts  politksi 
partisan,  or  sortariiin  discussions  in  the  I'slgc?. 
rhe  most  remarkable  of  these  perversions  oi'  the 
institation  was  in  Mexiooin  18afi,aiid  fakths 
years  immediately  following.  Free  masonry 
had  shortly  before  1825  been  introduced  from 
Scotland,  and  had  been  eagerly  t  nilimcod  by  a 
large  body  of  poUtioiaDS  who  were 
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in  fiiTor  of  the  independence  of  the  conntry, 
bat  opposed  to  democncj.  They  formed  * 
poweml  party,  whteih  from  tlie  Sooteli  origlii 

of  their  lod^'cs  called  themselves  the  Baeoeaa. 
An  ()|);>(>sitiua  party  of  democratic  principles 
formed,  wiw  whidi  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  PoiiiH-tt.  cooperated,  and  which  called  it- 
self tho  Yorkino*.  because  it  constituted  a  ma- 
sonic society  which  hot!  received  its  charter 
from  tho  masons  of  lif ew  York  thronsh  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Pohuett  The  conflict  of  thete 
parties  led  for  n  tiim.^  to  civil  war. — Tho  prima- 
ry organization  of  the  mosouic  fraternity  is  into 
lodges,  whitdi  moat  eadi  be  oomposed  of  at  least 
7  master  maaon<4  in  pmA  ftanuing.  The  fir^^t 
and  lowest  degree  uf  masonry  b  that  of  entered 
apprentttM^flMtMond  of  fellow  cruft,  the  third 
of  master  mason.  The  officers  of  a  lodge  in 
the  United  States  are  9  in  number :  worshipfhl 
master,  senior  warden,  junior  warden,  treasur- 
er, secretary,  senior  deacon,  juoiur  deacon, 
tiler,  and  chaplain.  There  are  also  two  stew- 
ards. Of  these  oflRcers  tlie  master,  tho  ward- 
ens, and  the  tiler  are  essential  to  any  lodge  or- 
ganization. The  tiler  keeps  the  door  and  guards 
against  intrtision.  Tho  officers  are  elected  an- 
naally  by  ballot.  In  each  state  of  the  Union 
tliere  is  a  grand  lodj:o  composc-d  of  tho  rcpro- 
aentativesof  the  subordinate  lodges,  over  which 
it  excreisea  a  certain  inriadietion.  Ita  ottoera 
are  styled  grand  anu  deputy  grand  masters, 
grand  wardens,  grand  treasurer,  grand  secreta- 
ry, grand  chaplain,  grand  deacons,  grand  mar- 
si  lul,  grand  ]iursuivant,  grand  sword  bearer, 
grand  stewards,  and  grand  tiler.  There  is  also 
n  still  higher  degree  of  masonry,  the  members 
of  which  are  termed  royal  arich  masons,  and 
Ibrm  royal  arch  lodges.  And  beyond  this  there 
is  still  a  hmj^  series  of  deforces  bearin^r  various 
titles. — See  tho  "Mascmic  Text  Book,"  by  John 
Dove  (12mo„  Richmond,  1854)  ;  *'  A  Text  Book 
of  Masonic  Jurisprudence,"  bv  Albert  G.  Mac- 
key,  M.D.  (12mo.,  Now  York,  1859) ;  the  "  His- 
tory of  Free  Masonry,"  by  J.  W.  8.  Mitchell, 
ILD.  (2d.  ed..  8  vols.  8vo.,  Marietta,  6a.,  1859). 

FREE  THINKERS,  a  name  applied  to  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  in  England,  in  tho 
17tli  and  16th  centuries.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Uobhes,  Toland,  Tlndal,  Woolston,  Ohabb, 
and  Anthony  Collins  were  among  the  most 
noted  of  their  writers.  Holingbroke,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  I>avid  Ilumo  were  counted  among 
their  ablest  reprosintatirea.  They  were  never 
an  organized  plul<>s<>phical  or  religions  sect 
The  French  Avriters  who  labored  for  tho 
overthrow  of  Christianity,  partly  from  the 
standpoint  of  deism,  partly  from  that  of  ma* 
terialism,  and  who  called  themselves  rspritt 
JorU^  wero  in  England  called  free  thinkers. 
Voltidre,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Ilclvetius 
are  the  most  celebrated  among  them.  In  Ger- 
many the  rationalists  have  often  t>een  called  free 
thinker-*  hv  their  opi»onc'nts. 

FKEE  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  capital 
of  tlio  British  colony  of  Serra  Leone,  on  the 
left  bank  of  Bieim  Leone  liyer,  aboat  6  m.  from 


the  sea ;  lat.  8°  29'  N.,  long.  18'  9'  W, ;  pop. 
estimated  at  16^000.  It  is  aitoated  on  an  ia- 
eHned  plane,  SO  fret  above  aea  level  at  high- 
water  mark.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  laid 
oat,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  orange,  lime^ 
banana,  or  ooeoanvt  trees.  Sereral  of  the 
hooses  are  coramodions  and  substantial  stone 
buildings.  Tho  principal  public  edifices  aro  St. 
George's  church,  the  church  missionary  and 
Wesleyan  misaiouuy  inatitntioQai  the  grammar 
aehool,  marlcet  honae,  cnatoin  booae,  gaol,  and 
Innatic  asylum.  Tho  governor's  residence,  bar- 
racks, and  government  offices  are  situated  on 
aome  hilb  above  the  town.  The  navigable'  en- 
trance of  the  Sierra  Ixsono  river  is  narrow,  there 
being  a  large  shual  called  tho  BuUom  shoal  in 
its  centre. 

FltEEDMEK  ({tftsr<j,  Kiartint),  the  name  of 
manimiitted  slaves  in  Roman  antiquity.  Thej 

were  called  liherti  with  reference  to  tlieir  raas- 
and  Ubertini  with  referenoo  to  their  new 
or  condition.  Aoeotding  lo  variou  eir- 
cumstancos,  defined  by  law,  tho  freedmen  be- 
came liomoii  citizens,  Junian  Latins  (from  the 
Junian  law  which  gave  them  freedom),  ordl^ 
diticii.  The  last  were  neither  free  nor  slaves. 
The  Juniau  Latins  suffered  great  disabilities 
as  to  property",  but  could  in  various  ways  riso  to 
citizenship.  But  even  the  freedmen  of  the  first 
daaa  were  not  genuine  (ingenui)  citizens,  and 
remained  under  certain  obligations  to  their 
mastersb  The  freedmen  wore  a  cap  as  a  sign  of 
freedom,  and  took  the  names  of  their  pravioos 
owners.  The  sons  of  freedmen  became  genuine 
citizens.  In  later  tinier  the  number  of  man- 
nmitted  slav^  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  some  of  the  emperon  peaaed  lawa  leatrio^ 
Ingmanvmfarion.  (Ste  ScIvbt.) 
FREEHOLD.  Seo  Ehtatb. 
FREEM.\N,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
tarian minister,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
April  22,  1750,  died  in  Newton,  Mo-ss.,  Nov.  14k 
1835.  He  belonged  to  tiio  cla.s^  which  entered 
the  Boston  Latin  school  in  1766,  under  Master 
Jolm  lA>vell.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1777,  he  went  to  Quebec  to  virit  hte 
father,  returned  to  Boston  in  1782,  and  liecamo 
reader  at  the  King's  chapel  in  Boston,  an  Epis- 
copal church.  Becoming  Unitarian  in  his  views, 
lie  induced  the  society  to  alter  their  prayer  book 
in  1785,  and  in  1787  he  was  ordained  by  his 
own  wardens  and  people  by  a  peculiar  service. 
He  continued  rector  of  King  s  chapel  for  65 
years,  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  tho  Massacluisetts  historical  society,, 
was  distinguished  for  his  general  culture  and 
social  virtuea,  and  his  publidied  sermons  have 
been  regarde<l  as  models  of  English  style. 
They  are  extensively  (juoted  by  Southey  in  his 
"Doctor"  and  his  "Commonplace  Books."  But 
Dr.  Freeman's  chief  distinction  la  that  be  was 
the  first  minister  in  the  United  States  who 
openly  assumed  the  name  nf  Unitarian,  and  that 
throtuh  his  means  the  lirst  Episcopal  church  in 
Kew  England  beeone  the  lint  Uidtiriaa  obudt 
la  AnMnoak 
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FREEPORT,  a  township  of  Cum1>crliin<!  ro., 
Me.,  on  Cmco  bur,  at  the  month  of  Hurrtmcket 
rlTW,  IT  n».  N.E  ftmo  Fbrtlanci ;  po{i.  in  1850, 
2/)25.  It  was  foriiR't'ly  railed  Ilftrrasackot  set- 
tlement, and  rect'tvcd  ix»  present  name  on  iU 
ineorporntion  in  1789.  It  contains  4  villages, 
one  of  wliicli  is  culled  Freeport,  5  chnrches  (1 
Baptist,  1  CongrcKutianal,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  1 
UniversaliBt,  and  1  Union  honse),  2  post  offices, 
S4  pablic  scbools,  3  sawr  and  shingle  miUa,  and 
9  ship  yards.  In  April,  1854,  10  resseb  were 
in  course  of  const;  lu  tl  ni  Iiltc.  Shij)-biiilding, 
navigation,  and  agriculture  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industry.  The  Kennebee  Md  Fbrt- 
land  railrond  pai»sos  tl>r<)!;f.'!i  the  town, 

FREESTONE,  a  name  nlXen  given  to  the 
sandstone  used  for  building  purposes.  (See 
Sandstons.)  The  n«tne  h  proDsblj  due  to  its 
working  freeir  under  the  tools. 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS,  or  Fbkb  BAmsTfs 
A  denoroinatioQ  of  evangelical  Christians  in  the 
Dortbern  Unftsd  States  and  Canada.  Its  found- 
er was  Bimjftmin  Randall  (1749-1808),  who 
waii  ouc  of  Whitefield^a  bearers  at  Portsmioutb, 
H.  H.,  Sept.  aft,  1770;  nd  tiio  impressions 
made  by  the  sermon,  and  more  especially  by  the 
tidings  of  the  preacher's  death  2  days  later,  re- 
sult eil  in  Ilia  conversion.    At  first  a  Congre- 

Sliooaltst,  be  oooaocied  himself  in  1776  with 
»  Baptist  drardi  In  Sooth  BMrwIck,  Me.,  and 
•oon  after  entered  the  ministry,  but  was  called 
to  ncconnt  for  preaching  a  doctrine  diflfercnt 
from  that  of  his  brethren.  In  1780  he  or^ran- 
iied  in  New  Durham,  N.  11.,  a  church  holding 
views  similar  to  his  own,  which  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  new  dononiination.  Tlio  distinctive 
tenets  of  Randall  and  his  coadjutors  were  the 
doctrines  of  free  sdvatlon  and  open  communion, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  election  and  close  com- 
munion held  by  the  Oalvinistic  Baptists.  Tbej 
also  insisted  npon  the  fl«edom  of  the  will,  aa 
essonlin!  to  mnn  m  n  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment, and  tlierotore  as  iuviolablo  by  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  not  to  be  contravened  by  any 
aqrianatton  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Their  op- 
ponenta  styled  them  General  AvMisioaen," 
••Freewill  BaptiM  "  nn  1  Free  Baptists,"  by 
the  seound  of  whicli  namca  they  havo  usually 
been  designated,  though  the  last  is  now  prefer- 
re<!  in  «!(tine  of  tlioir  own  publications.  In  gov- 
crniiH'iii  they  aro  Cungregationalists.  The  first 
church  held  a  conference  once  a  month,  which 
was  called  a  moattilr  moetinff.  When  other 
cbnrehee  were  fbrmed  In  neighboring  localities, 
a  general  mc'  luu,'  by  delegation  from  tbo 
churches  was  lield  once  in  8  months,  which  was 
tenaed  a  qnarterly  meeting.  As  Randall  and 
bis  associates  travelled  and  extended  the  do- 
nomination  through  New  Hampshire  and  the 
a^Jsoent  states,  numerous  quarterly  meetings 
were  organized,  and  yearly  meetings  were  insti- 
tuted, consisting  of  delegates  firmn  associated 
quarterly  niectinps.  At  lcnp;th  tlie  organization 
was  completed  by  the  institution  in  182Tof  the 
noend  confereooe,  the  noal  important  anem- 
ply  of  the  danmnlnattnn,  wMdi  ii  ootnposed  of 


delegates  from  all  the  yearly  meetings  and  con- 
veut!^  once  in  8  years,  to  all  these  bodies 
the  laity  and  clergy  are  alike  eli^ble,  and  they 
all  c  iiil  iue  the  services  of  public  worship  with 
the  Uiscub&ion  and  decision  of  questions  of  busi- 
nasi  and  braeTolence.  In  1827  a  correspond- 
ence was  opened  between  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists of  New  England  and  a  few  chnrches  in 
North  Carolina  of  similar  sentiment-,  tl,-  -e^ult 
of  which  was  that  the  latter  in  1826  published 
their  records  aa  the  *•  Minutes  of  the  FreewlO 
Ra{>t;st  A  nnual  Conference  of  yorth  Carolinii.'* 
Tliey  soon  numbered  45  clmrches  and  about 
8,000  members,  and  thocph  never  formally 
V'  "tt  (1  with  the  denomination  in  ihu  North, 
mamtainetl  a  constant  correspondence  with  it, 
and  subscribed  for  nearly  600  copies  of  it  s  org.in, 
the  •'Morning  Star"  newfpaper.  J&  1839  Dr. 
William  M.  Honsley  of  Keotodcy,  ooee  a  doss 
communion  Baptist  clergyman,  who  for  doctri- 
niU  reasons  had  taken  a  letter  of  dismission  and 
commendation  from  his  former  connection,  at- 
tended the  general  conference  of  tlie  Freewill 
Bupltsts  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  there  applied 
for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  He  bad  aineady 
been  admitted  to  the  church  in  that  plaoe»  aad 
appeared  before  the  conference  in  oraer  to  o^ 
tain  denominational  endorsement  as  a  minister. 
The  pro^ct  was  presented  of  a  larg«  acce^ioo 
to  the  seet  from  Kentnoky,  and  a  council  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Housley  had  approved  himself 

analified  for  the  sacred  office,  excepting  only 
lat  lie  waa  a  slaveholder.   But  for  this  re»oo 
alone  the  council  declined  to  •'ordain  him  as  a 
minister  or  fellowship  him  as  a  ChriMtian,**  and 
tlio  peneral  conference  after  a  spiri  i  il  .!isoi:ssioO 
finaUy  voted  without  opposition  "  that  the  de- 
drioli  of  the  comidl  is  highly  satisfactory.* 
The  connection  of  the  denomination  with  slave- 
holding  churches  iu  North  and  Souih  Carulii;a 
was  brought  before  the  same  conference,  and 
was  entirely  dissolved.    From  that  time  tlis 
Freewill  liaptists  hn\\i  u.aintained  the  position 
tlien  taken  upon  the  question  of  slavery'.  A. 
fsw  nnreoogniaed  chorohes  in  Nortli  CaroliDa, 
however,  m\i  oontinoe  to  bear  their  name. 
There  arc  several  benevolent  societies  of  fknrm- 
iuution&l  inlereiit,  supported  and  encourag^ 
by  all  the  churches.   Tne  princifMil  of  these  are 
the  foreign  and  home  mission  societies,  the  ede* 
cation  society,  and  the  anti-slavery  society,  and 
by  all  of  them  an  aggregate  sum  averaging  about 
$10,000  is  annually  raised.   They  celebrate  an- 
niversary meetings  together  fn  the  antumn, 
which  are  numerously  attended  ftom  tlie  inter- 
est taken  in  the  report  and  discussions  on  prond- 
nent  reformatory  and  benevolent  movements. 
The  foreign  mission  society  has  several  stations 
in  Orissa,  India.    Early  noted  only  for  fervtxit 
piety,  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  recently  given 
special  attention  to  the  interests  of  edncatioay 
and  since  1847  have  raised  nearly  $300,000  fcr 
educational  pnrposee.   They  have  a  flouri^iv 
college  at  Hillsdale,  Htoh.,  to  which  perw>n«  c* 
both  sexes  and  all  colors  are  admitted,  a  th<x> 
kgieil  aobool  at  New  Hampton,  N.     and  I 
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aeminaries  of  higL  grade  and  repute  at  the  latter 
place,  at  Whttestown,  N.  Y.,  and  at  LewUton, 
j£«^  Uw«tb«r  with  oth«r  aehoota  oC  tow  note. 
The  lutBfl  stflito  MfniiMiy  at  lewlston  rceelTod 

a  libera!  endowment  from  tlie  state  on  ita  estab- 
lishineDt  in  1857.  Th«  Freewill  Baptist  priut- 
ing  establishment  is  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  are 
pabluti«d  the  Morning  Star,"  which  for  38 
y«anhaa been ihdv weekly  organ,  the  *'Hyrtle," 
a  Sabbatli-i?c!iool  ]),')iH-r,  and  the  Quarterly," 
each  number  of  \v'bich  oomprietis  at  least  120 

Sage9.  Biogra]ihics  liavebeen  published  of  Ran 
all,Colby,Mark8,Phinney,  Martin  Cheney,  and 
other  clerj?yraen,  which  throw  lijrht  ujxju  tlio 
history  niul  spirit  of  the  denomination.  A  gen- 
eral history  of  tlio  Freewill  Baptists  is  now  ia 
prepanttion  ander  the  direction  of  the  genenl 
confurence.  In  1800  the  wJiolo  numlK>r  of  com- 
muuicauts  was  Iv^  than  3,000.  lu  1829,  when 
complete  returns  were  for  the  first  time  obtain- 
ed, there  were  8  jear^  meeti^gai  ^  quarterly 
meetings,  811  etrarelMi,  MS  tdobteni,  tira 
12,8<K)  communicants.  There  are  now  (1859) 
28  yearly  meetings,  132  quarterly  meetings, 
IJM  churches,  l,ltt  inioisters,  and  66,026 
oammnoicMta^  an  innrease  of  fourfold  wltbin  a 
^nemtion,  and  of  6,714  communicants  wfthin 
the  hLst  year.  They  nt  i' fii  i:nl  in  jill  tlie  free 
states^  but  are  mo^-t  numerous  iu  Mew  England, 
lliere  ia  abo  in  New  Brunswick  and  KovaSoo- 
tia  a  separate  and  rapidly  increasing  conference 
of  Free  Baptista,  of  about  4,000  members,  not 
included  in  tbo  above  computation.  They  have 
a  weekly  orgaOf  tbo  Religious  Intelligencer/' 
pnblished  at  6t  John,  NT  B.  The  Freewill 
Bapti-ts  correspond  by  letters  and  drIrp;ritinTTi 
Willi  tlio  Generul  Biptists  of  Eugluiid,  \sith 
whom  they  agree  in  doctrine. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES.  From  aocieat 
times  ▼arlotts  methoda  have  hem  pvaetiaed  of 
producing  low  degrees  of  heat  for  the  prepara- 
tion in  hot  weather  of  grateful  cooling  mixtures. 
Soinc  of  these,  the  object  of  which  is  more  par- 
tleularly  the  prodaetkm  of  ioe,  are  deeeribed  in 
the  article  upon  that  snljeot.  If ethodi  of  pro* 
during'  intense  cold  are  also  noticed  in  Etapo- 
XATto.N.  Freezing  mixtures,  properly  so  called, 
are  solutions  of  a  solid  in  a  fluid,  cold  being 
prodnoed  by  the  tendea<7  of  the  former  in  pass- 
ing to  the  liquid  state  to  render  latent  a  portion 
of  the  sensible  hent  of  the  mixture.  What  is 
cuIIihI  the  heat  of  fluidity  istderived  chiefly  from 
that  which  had  prenounly  existed  wttfaui  the 
solid  itself  in  a  sensible  state.  The  jimpertT  of 
nitre  or  saltpetre,  a  con)mon  natunU  production 
of  till'  E;ist,  to  reiidt  r  water  cold  by  solution, 
waa  known,  it  is  believed,  to  the  aooieDt  Hio- 
dooe,  thoof  b  In  the  losritotee  of  AMMr**  th* 
discovery  is  attributed  to  that  prince,  who  ruled 
from  1556  to  1606.  The  directions  there  given 
are  to  throw  one  part  of  nitre  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining 2  parts  of  water,  and  then  itir  in  thia 
mixtnre  rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  an  boar  a  pew^ 
ter  or  silver  vessel  tightly  stopped  and  contain- 
ing the  liquid  to  be  cooled.  As  early  as  the 
7«ar  ISMit  was  aoonmiMi  pnelton  with  WMltlijr 


ItalLoa  families  to  cool  liqaora  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  they  are  suppoeed  to  have  derived  the 
aMibod  from  India  or  Persia.  Tbt^*  added  grad- 
ually 90  to  26  parts  of  nitre  to  100  ports  or  cold 

Wftt<>r,  and  whirled  rapidly  round  in  it  a  globu- 
lar, iQOg-necked  bottle  containing  the  wine  or 
vator  to  be  cooled.  Th  e  salt  was  afterward  re> 
covered  by  crystallization,  and  was  then  ready 
for  the  same  use  a^atn.  Boyle,  and  aAerward 
Fahrenheit,  extendud  tlii-  practice  to  otlitr  va- 
line solutions,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  and 
Lowitz  of  8t  Pelanbarg,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  lujit  century  and  early  part  of  tli?'  pres- 
ent, were  particularly  successful  in  ij.ti  uducing 
new  salts  and  developing  the  principle  of  their 
action.  Tbe  fwrner  published  essays  in  the 
"PbUoaopbieal  Tranasetions"  la  1795,  and 
Ogldn  in  1801,  with  table:  nf  the  most  important 
mixtures.  Those  salto  were  found  to  pro<iuco 
tbe  greatest  effect  which  dissolved  the  most 
xaptdlir,  and  the  prooetaes  ware  muob  mora  «§• 
Ibetoai  when  the  matarfah  van  prsTioMlj  oool- 
cd  by  immer8.ion  in  oUmt  Urijgoriflc  mixtures,  or 
when  freshly  fallen  drysnoir,  or,  in  lieu  of  this, 
finely  powdered  ice,  was  added.  Mr.  Walker 
thtis  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  of  cold 
canal  to  — lOO**  F.  With  snow  and  common 
salt  Fahrenheit  reduced  the  temperature  to 
— 82*,  and  originally  proposed  this  as  the 
method  for  fixing  the  zero  point  of  hissede.  Ia 
this  process  the  salt,  by  ita  affinity  for  water, 
causes  the  snow  to  melt,  and  the  water  thus 

1)  rod  need  dissolves  the  salt,  and  both  becoming 
iquid,  a  lai^e  qoantity  of  tbe  sensible  beat  is 
fandaredhtent  TIm  tables  of  Mr.  Walkar,  still 
rabrradto  in  chemical  v-nrk':,  arc  ng  foUowa: 
Fiiooiuno  MnrvBB  with  Show. 
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Tbe  effect  of  tiie  following  mixtures  ia  increased 
bj  Oa  adta  baiiir  iMr  povdaiad,  10  thit  iha 
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eolation  may  bo  most  rapidly  nrcomplislied.  n>e 
dilated  nitrous  acid  named  iscoin|>os<^^dof  fuming 
nitwwacid  2  Mrto  bj  weight  and  1  of  water, 
the  uilxluie  MiB^  sHoifed  to  cool  befcve  iMlns  j 

tho  diluted  snlphuric  acid,  of  equal  weights  of 
strong  acid  and  water,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
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Tbe  following  is  rec«nt]y  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient and  efficient  prepamtion  :  One  part  by 
weight  of  orade  powdered  sal  anunoniao  ia  to  be 
iBttni^T  mlxM  with  9  parts  of  palT*1ced  salt- 
petre, ana  to  this  mixture,  when  required  for  use, 
13  to  be  added  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

FREIBERG,  or  Frktbero,  a  walled  town  of 
GermaDT.  tbe  miningcapital  of  Saxony,  on  the 

;  pop.  abovit 

12,000.  It  is  situated  oa  the  K.  declivity  of  the 
Erzgebirge.  The  Ktreeta  are  regular,  well  built, 
Bghted,  and  paved.  There  are  handaoOMinonu- 
neiita  to  Prince  Hanrioe  of  SazonTt  and  to 
Werner,  the  great mfneralogist,  and  a  fine  Oothio 
catheilral,  built  in  the  15th  century.  Tlje  mining 
academy,  founded  in  1765,  has  a  moseom  of 
aM>d«l  mining  machinea,  nia  a  Bbrary  of  18,000 
▼oinmee.  The  staple  manaftotores  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  lace,  brasaware,  white  lead, 
gunpowder,  shot,  iron  and  copper  ware,  linens, 
woollens,  ribbons,  tape,  leather,  and  beer. 
9nXb0rg  Is  an  ancient  oitj,  an<l  was  long  the 
residenoo  of  tbe  Saxon  princes.  "Werner,  Ifnm- 
boldt,  Ifohs,  and  Janietwn  were  students  at  itH 
academy.  The  mining  district  of  Freiberg  ia 
divided  into  6  circles,  and  contains  150  mines, 
yielding  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  An).  Tho 
total  mineral  product  in  1854  amounted  to 
about  $900,000,  and  in  1850  to  $1,000,000. 
SBEIBUIIO,  or  VMgmm,  •  dtj  of  0«r- 


many,  in  the  erand  duchy  of  Baden,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  Upi>cr  Rhine,  on  the  I)i  ei-iiirn, 
83  m.  hj  railroad  S.  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  and  40  ul 
K. E.  orBassl;  pop.  about  16,000.  itia devai- 
ed  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fiea,  and  has 
walla  with  3  gates.  The  streets  arc  in  general 
open  and  well  bailt,  particularly  the  Kaiser- 
strim^  whieh  is  remarkable  for  its  width  and 
fbo  ezoellence  of  its  hooasa.  The  principal 
public  edifices  are  tlio  archiepiscopal  and  ducal 
palaces;  the  catliedral,  one  of  tbe  most  beauti- 
ftil  and  pcilbet  specimens  of  Gothic  architectaro 
In  Germany ;  the  old  and  naw  nniversities,  tho 
former  of  which  was  fbanded  in  14A4,  has  a 
library  of  100,000  volume-*,  and  i.**  famous  as  a 
school  of  CathoUo  theology;  tlte  government 
offlees,  oouts  of  Justice,  town  bau,  museum, 
theatre,  gymnasium,  orphan  asylam,  hospitals, 
and  seminaries.  Tho  manufactures  consist  of 
leather.  ]i:i[;er,  Mi^'^tr,  '-tai  i  li,  tobacco,  soap. 


bells,  musical  instruments,  gunpowder,  and 
ebemleals.  There  are  also  several  bleach  fidda 

and  dye  works.  The  Basel  and  Mamhiaim  fail> 
way  pa-sses  through  Freiburg, 

FREIGHT,  in  law,  and  in  common  practice, 
either  the  cargo  which  a  ship  carries,  or  the  price 
paid  to  fbo  obartsrsr  of  a  ship  tor  the  Mfiiage 
of  good?*.  In  the  earliest  c.ko  in  which  the  WOTO 
occurs  (Bright  e«.  Cow^x^r,  1  Brownlow  and 
Goldsborough,  21),  it  b  used  to  mean  tbe  cargo 
carried.  But  it  means  In  tho  law,  almost  ezda* 
sively,  tbe  money  earned  by  tho  carriage;  and 
it  is  principally  used  in  thi«  sen<e  by  merchants^ 
(For  the  law  of  freight,  see  Siiippixo.) 

FREILIQRATH,  Fekdinano,  a  GiTman  poet, 
bom  in  Detmold,  June  17,  1810.  Early  in  life 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Soest  in 
Westphalia,  and  was  afterward  a  clerk  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Barmen.  A  volume  of  poems 
which  he  poUisbed  in  18t8  made  him  one  of 
the  favorite  poets  of  Cermany.  The  king  of 
Prussia  conferred  on  him  in  1842  an  annual  pen- 
sion, which  he  resigned  in  Jan.  1844,  having 
adopted  democratio  opinions.  Being  persecnt- 
od  Ibr  BoKtical  reasons,  bo  wont  in  184S  to 
Switrcrland.  In  184C  ho  went  tn  T.ondon, 
where  he  was  emj)l<iyed  until  1848  by  the  firm 
of  Huth  and  co.  After  tlio  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  Feb.  1848,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  for  8  years  took  an  active  part  in  Ao 
efforts  of  the  dcmooratir  party.  In  Auir.  1848, 
ho  was  arretted  on  account  of  his  poem  JJU  Tod- 
ten  an  die  Lebenden  ("  Tbe  Dead  to  the  Living'*X 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  In  May,  1851,  a  now 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  against  him  on  account 
of  the  second  part  of  his  "Poliiiciil  and  Social 
Poems"  and  his  membership  in  tho  democratio 
central  committee  of  Cologne.  But  he  had  al- 
ready left  Cierinany  for  London,  where  of  late 
he  boi*  iiianaged  the  London  office  of  the  Swiss 
bank.  His  GedUhle  (Stuttgart,  1838;  18th 
edn  1867),  with  which  he  began  his  poetical 
carser.  Is  attll  tiio  most  popular  of  his  worku 
His  political  poems  fa  ira  (Tlcrisau,  1840),  /)is 
Ji^Wu/ioA(Leipsic,  1848),  Februar-JCldge  (Iter* 
lio,  18«B)»  nd  JTmsm  fOUMB  md  sseMs 
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(MUde  (Co1(^^  1849;  td  part,  Bnmrwfdc, 

1850),  art?  al^^o  v:iluod  br  those  who  accord  with 
their  principles.  Some  of  thesQ  ytmms^  as  Jiulwrt 
Mm,  Die  RetolnUom,  Die  Todten  an  die  Leben- 
den,  are  classed  among  the  bcvst  political  poetry 
of  Germany.  A  tasteful  selection  of  German 
yK>ctrv  ^, publisheil  by  hitn  in  1854,  under  the 
title  Dicktung  vnd  Dkhter  (Dessau,  1854),  and 
another  of  Engli.^h  poetry  at  Stntt^it  la  1851, 
under  tho  title  "The  i:.  ■ ,  TI,i.',lo,  and  Sham- 
rock." The  first  complete  edition  of  all  his 
works  appeared  in  Now  York  {jSHmmtUoKe 
Werie,  6  vols.,  1858-*9).  Some  of  his;  poems 
Lave  been  traaslatwU  into  English  bjr  Lousfol- 
low,  of  whose  *'  Hiawatha**  he  in  torapoldiuMd 
a  German  versi  op. 

FRELnrGHtTfSEV,  Fknwma,  an  Anmlean 
lawyer,  born  in  New  Jersey,  April  18,  1753, 
died  April  18^  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
Prineeton  eoUcm  in  1770,  and  in  1776  wae  eeak 
as  a  dclcfrnte  from  New  Jersey  to  the  conti- 
iieuLal  cou^ess.  In  1776  be  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary forces,  and  aerfed  with  d*istinotion  as 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillerf  at  tho 
battles  of  Monmouth  and  Trenton.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Trenton,  it  in  said,  he  shot  Col.  Rail,  tho 
oommaoder  of  the  Hessiana.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  ookmel,  and  served  daring  the  rauaiader 
of  tho  war.  After  tho  peace  he  filled  ▼arioua 
stnto  and  coimtj  offices,  and  iu  1790,  when  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  were 
callexl  io  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  tho 
western  Indian-S  ho  was  iii)point«d  iiii\jor-gon- 
eral  by  President  WasluTigton.  In  17U3  ho  wits 
elected  a  aenattHr  of  the  United  States,  whieh 
po9t  be  oeeapled  toe  8  years,  when,  in  oome- 
quenci  <>X  uicstic  bereavement,  ho  rostgned, 
and  devoted  the  reniaiuder  of  his  life  to  his 
family  and  private  affairs. — Thkodorb,  an  Amer- 
icnn  statesman,  son  of  tho  preceding,  born  at 
ilillstoue,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804, 
soidied  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  in  1808 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  lie  eoon  became 
distinguished  as  an  do  j  ;eiit  advocate.  During 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-'14,  he 
raised  and  eommanded  a  company  of  volunteers. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  New- 
Jersey  by  (V  legislature  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, and*  liL-M  t!ic  post  till  1829,  when  he  was 
chosen  U.  S.  senator.  In  the  same  year  the 
le^slatnre  bad  elected  him  a  judge  of  tlie  sa- 
]  Ti  1  le  court,  -II  office  he  declined  to  accept. 
I  a  the  senate  Mr.  FrelinRhaysen  acted  with  the 
whig  party.  Re  eomted  himself  in  bdialf  of 
the  Indians ;  advocated  the  bill  to  suppress  tho 
carrying  of  mails  ou  tho  sabbath ;  supported 
Ibv  Clajr's  resolution  for  a  national  fast  in  the 
season  of  the  cholera;  spoke  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  pension  system,  and  acted  in  nni- 
fion  with  Mr.  Clay  upon  tho  question  of  tho 
tariff,  and  the  compromise  act  of  1832.  Ue  re- 
mained in  the  aenate  till  188S,  when  he  wai 
snpcrscded  by  a  democrat.  In  1838  he  wa.s 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  oniversity  of  New 
Tock,  and  took  np  Ma  niidanea  la  ihat  dij. 


£i       1844^  the  whig  nalloaal  eovrentlon  at 

l^altiniorc  nominate*!  him  for  vuo  inL^IilrnL 
aud  lieury  Clay  for  president.  They  received 
105  electoral  vot^^s,  while  their  snooessfu]  com- 
petitors, James  K.  Polk  and  Georgo  M.  Dallas, 
received  170  votes.  In  1S50  Mr.  Freliughuysen 
resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of 
New  York  to  iMoonie  preeidBnt  of  Butgen 
college,  New  BmnawldE, ».  and  removed  to 
that  city,  where  he  now  resides. 

FREMONT,  John  Chablbs,  an  American  ex- 
plorer, born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  SI,  1818. 
ilis  father  was  a  Frenchman  wlio  had  settled  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  supported  hiuutelf  by 
teaching  his  na^via  language.  Ilia  mother, 
whoae  maiden  name  wae  Anne  Beverley  Whit- 
ing, was  the  daughter  of  an  opnlent  and  promi- 
nent Virginian,  connected  by  marriago  with  tho 
Washington  family.  She  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  and  when  17  years  old  was  per- 
8uii.l  l  1iy  her  relatives  to  marry  Miuor  Pryor, 
a  rich  and  gouty  gentleman  45  years  her  senior. 
This  union  waa  childless  and  unhappy,  and  al 
the  end  of  12  years  was  terminated  by  a  divorce 
which  the  friends  of  both  pailies  combined  to 
pri  i  ii:o  from  the  legislature.  Major  Pryor 
aoon  married  his  hoaaekeeper,  and  Mrs.  Fnot 
married  Mr.  Fremont  He  died  in  1818.  The 
widow  with  3  infant  children  settled  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  At  the  age  of  15  John  Charleii  en- 
tered the  junior  due  of  Charleston  college. 
For  some  time  he  stood  high  in  college,  and  mado 
remarkable  attainments  in  uiatlieuiaticd.  "  But 
about  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,oneof  hisbio- 

gnipher^  he  became  aoqnainted  with  a  youm 
Weak  Indian  girl,  wliaae  raven  bdr  and  soft  bfaudE 

eyes  interfered  sadly  with  his  studic  h  "  Ills  in* 
attention  and  frequent  absences  at  kogtb  caused 
his  expulsion  from  the  college.  After  this  event 
lio  obtained  <»mploymcnt  as  a  priv:ito  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  took  charge  at  tho  eauie  time 
of  an  evening  school.  In  1838  he  obl^ed  the 
position  of  teacher  of  matheroatici  on  board  <rf 
tl>e  JJ.  S.  sloop  of  war  NatelM^  which  waa  than 
in  tho  port  of  Charleston,  from  which  she  sailed 
on  a  cruiiM  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  Ft^ 
monk  was  absent  in  her  for  more  tiiaa  two 
years,  and  on  bis  retnm  to  rhnrle-sfon  received 
from  tho  collego  whicli  bad  expelled  him  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  Shortly 
afterward  he  passed  successfully  a  rigoroos  ex- 
amination at  Baltimore  for  the  post  of  professor 
of  mathi';:iati  cs  in  the  navy,  and  was  a[)pointod 
to  the  frigate  ludependenoe;  but  he  soon  re- 
solved to  quit  the  tea,  and  engaged  himself  aa  a 
surveyor  and  railroad  engineer  on  a  lino  be- 
tween Oliarleston  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Subse> 
quently  lie  assisted  in  tho  survey  of  the  railroad 
line  iVom  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  and  particn- 
larly  in  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes 
between  Soutli  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  He 
waa  engaged  in  this  work  till  the  aatnron  of 
1887,  wbm,  in  oonse^oeooeof  its  aiainarfeiii,  ba 
acoompanied  Capt.  V>  illinms  of  tho  U.  8.  army 
in  a  militaiy  reconnoissanoe  of  the  monotainona 
CBwrokeeeonattXin  Qaorgiai  If «rlh  OaroUn^ 
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aod  Tennessee.  In  Aitioipation  of  bofitilities 
iritb  the  lodians  this  sarrojr  was  rapidlj  made 
in  the  deptb  of  winter,  and  waa  ftamont'a  flnt 
aKparieooe  of  a  campugn  amM  mountain 

In  18S8-'9  be  accompanied  M.  Ni  nl'rt,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  distinguisbed  man  ot  science^ 
explorations  of  the  coo ntry  between  the  Mis- 
KNiri  aad  the  British  line.  Xheee  explorations 
waro  made  nnder  the  aathoHty  of  the  govern- 
ment, find  while  engaged  in  tbera  in  1888,  Fre> 
mont  received  from  President  Van  Baren,  nnder 
data  cf  July  7,  a  oomnJiitaon  as  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  ourpn  of  topofrrnphiral  cnphu  rr^.  Wbileat 
Washington  in  employed  iu  liio  prepara- 
tion of  tho  report  of  these  exjjeditions,  Fremont 
became  aoqiuuoted  with  Miss  Jewie  Beaton,  a 
daughter  of  Ool.  Tbemai  H.  Benton,  al  ffaafc 
time  n  Ronator  from  Missonri.  An  engnpement 
was  ibrined,  but  m  the  lady  was  only  15  years 
of  age,  Iier  parents,  notwithstanding  tlicir  higb 
panooai  regard  for  Fremont,  objected  to  the 
mrteh,  and  aaddenly,  probably  tlirongh  the  po- 
tent influence  of  Benton,  the  younp  officer 
received  from  the  war  department  a  peremptory 
order  to  make  an  exainiiiatioa  of  the  rlvar  Dw 
Moines  npon  the  western  frontier.  The  survey 
was  rapidly  execnted,  and  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn from  this  duty  tho  lovert*  were  «>cretly 
married,  Oct.  19,  1841.  In  tiie  following  year 
Vlramont  projected  a  geographical  survey  of  the 
entire  tprritory  of  f  !io  United  States  from  tho 
Miisouri  river  to  tho  Pacific  ocean,  the  feasibil- 
ity of  an  overland  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  continent  beinga  leading  idea 
In  Ml  adiciiie  of  exploratkmi.  He  aoeoratttgly 
^^lied  to  tho  war  department  for  employment 
on  this  service,  and  having  received,  at  his  own 
snggestion,  instructions  to  explore  the  Rockr 
moantaini,  and  particularly  to  examine  thefiontk 

J ass,  he  mi  Washington,  May  S,  1842,  and  on 
une  10  began  his  expedition  from  a  point  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaosa^  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  Missouri  border,  whence  he  proceeded  up 
the  Platte  river  and  its  tributaries,  through 
handn  of  hostile  Indiana,  to  the  South  pass, 
vhii  ]i  was  carefully  examined.  Ho  next  ex- 
plored tiie  Wind  Biver  mountains,  the  loftiest 
peak  of  which,  lS,7fiOfeet  above  the  sea,  heaa> 
©ended,  Aug.  15,  accompin'^d  hy  4  of  hi^  int^n 
This  mountiun  is  now  cjiiied  Fremont's  peak. 
From  tlie  Wind  River  mountains,  wliich  he  left 
Aug.  18,  Fremont  returned  to  bia  starting  plaoa 
by  nearly  tha  aame  route  that  ho  had  nllowad 
in  going  out.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  Oou  10,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  4 
months.  He  had  encountered  much  hardship 
and  naoj  peri%  and  had  weecaiflilly  aoooiB* 
fiBihedflfitho«l||«otaofthe«Kpedlilon.  Orer 
the  whole  course  of  his  extended  route  he  had 
made  barometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the 
akmdons  both  of  the  plains  and  of  the  moon- 
fidns,  and  astronomical  observations  fur  hiti- 
todes  and  longitudes.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  noted  as  fertile  or  sterile,  the  practicability 
of  routea  was  settle  miUtary  positions  indioafc< 
•d|  tod  laitga  oontrfhdSlon  niMo  to  geology  ittd 


botany.  His  report  of  tho  expedition  was  lidd 
before oongress  m  the  winter  of  1842-^8.  It  at* 
traoled  great  attention  both  at  homo  and  abroad. 
It  waa  ptaised  bv  Bunhddt  fai  his  **Aflpeota 

of  Nature,"  and  the  London  **Athcn8eum"  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  most  perfect  prodnctiona 
of  its  kind.'  Immediately  after  the  publication 
of  his  report  Fremont  planned  a  second  expedi- 
tion of  a  much  more  comprehennive  character 
tlian  tho  first.  He  tli'iiiiiiiiK'il  m  uxtend  his  ex- 
plorations across  Uio  continent,  and  to  survey  the 
than  unknown  region  lying  between  the  Rocky 
monntains  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  May, 
1843,  he  commenced  his  journey  with  89  men, 
and,  in  ptirsiiancc  of  his  instruction.i,  proceed- 
ed up  tbe  Kansas  river  tu  enoiuh  to  ascertain 
Its  eharaflter,  and  tliett  etoHed  otw  to  tha 
Platte,  which  ho  ascended  to  its  sotirco  in  the 
mountains,  wiiere  the  Sweet  Water,  one  of  its 
tributaries,  springs  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Boath  pass.  He  reached  the  pav  on  Aug, 
8,  went  throngh  it,  and  mw  tha  h«id  waters  of 
the  Colorai!o  flowing  toward  the  pulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. On  Sept.  6.  after  travelling  over  1,700 
miIe^  he  caum  In  tfgbt  of  tha  Great  ^alt  lake^ 
of  which  no  accurate  account  had  ever  been 
given,  and  of  which  very  vague  and  erroneous 
notions  were  cntertnine<l.  His  investigations 
effected  important  rectiflcations  in  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  eon- 
tinent,  and  had  subsequently  a  powerful  influence 
in  promoting  tho  settlement  of  Utah  and  of 
the  Pacific  states.  From  tlio  Salt  lake  he  pro- 
oeeded  to  the  npper  tribotariea  of  the  Coium- 
Ma  rlTor,  whoaa  valley  ha  deaoended  tm  on 
Vuv.  4  ho  reached  F()rt  Vancouver,  near  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Columbia.  On  Nov.  10  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  the  states.  He  »el«:ted  a 
S.  E.  route,  lending  Sum  tho  lower  part  of 
the  Columbia  to  fho  nppor  Colorado,  tnrongfa 
an  almo-it  nnknown  region,  crossed  hyhiphand 
rugged  muuutAin  chains.  Ho  soon  encountered 
deep  snowa,  which  impeded  his  progress  and 
forced  him  to  descend  mto  tlie  great  l>asin.  and 
presently  fonnd  himself  in  the  depth  of  wintor 
in  a  desert,  with  tlie  i)ro.'!pect  before  him  of 
death  to  his  whole  party  from  cold  and  hunger. 
By  astronomical  observation  he  found  that  ho 
■"■as  iu  the  latitufh>  f>f  flic  'my  of  San  Francisco, 
Lat  between  him  and  the  valleys  of  Califurnia 
was  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snows 
which  the  Indians  declared  no  man  could  chkm, 
and  over  whldi  no  reward  oonld  faidnoe  them 
to  attempt  to  guide  h'un.  Fremont  boldly 
undertook  tho  passago  witltout  a.  guide,  and  ao- 
oomplkhed  it  in  40  days,  reaching  Sutter's  Fort 
on  the  Baoraroanto  oarly  in  March,  with  bta 
men  redoeed  dmoafe  todraletoni,  and  wHh  mHj 
83  out  of  67  horses  and  mules  remaining,  and 
tliose  that  survived  so  weak  and  thin  that  tliey 
could  barely  walk  while  led  along.  He  resumed 
his  journey  March  24,  and  proceeding  aonth- 
ward,  skirted  the  western  base  of  the  Bierra 
Nevada,  crossed  that  ranpe  thr  nn.':  i  L-  ip.  en- 
tered the  great  basiUf  and  again  visited  tlie  Sail 
lakt^ftom  whldi  thraoj^tho  Soirtli  p«ia  ho  ro- 
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tarned  toKaiuasin  July,  1844,  after  an  absence 
of  14  months,  doriBg  Uie  greater  part  of  wbidi 

he  waa  never  out  of  sight  of  snow.  The  re- 
ports of  th'n  expcdiliuu  occupied  in  their  pre- 
paration the  remainder  of  18^  Fremont  waa 
brevetted  captain  ia  Jan.  lSi6,  and  iu  the  epring 
of  that  year  ne  set  ont  on  a  third  expedition  to 
explore  the  groat  biL^in  and  the  maritime  region 
of  Oregon  and  California.  The  summer  waa 
spent  in  ezamininf  the  head  waters  of  the 
rivers  whose  source  is  in  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  tlie  Mississippi  valley, 
and  in  October  he  encamped  on  the  shores  <>f 
the  Great  Salt  lake.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  chain  he 
orossed  iigiiin  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  a  few 
men  to  obtain  supplies  trom  California  for  hia 
party,  with  whom,  after  perilooa  advantuea 
among  tlie  mountains  and  some  SQOOeMflll  01^ 
counters  with  hostile  Indians,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  valley  of  the  Son  Joaqnin,  where  he 
loft  hia  men  to  reoroit,  and  went  liims^lf  to 
Monterey,  which  was  at  that  time  the  cajiital 
of  California,  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican 
authorities  permission  to  proceed  with  his  ex< 
ploratlon.  remission  was  granted,  but  was 
almost  inunedlfttely  revoked,  and  ho  was  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  leave  the  country  without 
delay.  Fremont  aa  peremptorily  revised  to 
comply.  Ilia  men.  exhausted  by  the  hardships 
they  had  sudfcrcd  and  destitute  of  supplies  and 
nnimoU,  were  in  no  condition  to  repass  the 
mount^ns  and  (be  deseru  from  which  they  had 
ioflt  emerged.  The  Moriean  governor,  Gen. 
Caitro,  mustered  the  forces  of  the  province  and 
pr^Mred  to  attack  tlie  Americans,  who  were 
only  68  in  number.  Fremont  toolc  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  Hawk's  i)oiik.  a  mountain  30  m. 
from  Monterey,  built  u  rude  fort  of  felled  trees, 
hoisted  the  American  flag,  and,  having  plenty 
of  ammunitian,  resolved  to  defend  himselt  He 
wrote  to  the  American  consul  at  Monterey,  in 
reply  to  a  private  inessa;;e,  March  10,  1840:  "Wo 
have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the 
mthorities  of  this  country,  and  if  we  areheimnod 
in  and  ansanlt^d  here,  we  will  die,  every  mon  of 
us,  under  the  fia^  of  our  country."  The  Mexi- 
can general  formed  a  camp  with  a  large  force 
of  art'dlery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  tlie  plain 
immediately  below  the  position  held  by  the 
Americans,  whom  he  hourly  threatened  to  at- 
tack. On  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  the 
siege,  Fremont,  tired  of  inaetion,wKhdrew  with 
hi^  V&f^y  snd  proceeded  toward  the  San  Joa- 
quin. The  fires  were  still  burning  in  his  de- 
serted camp  when  a  uaMenger  arrived  from 
Cten.  Castro  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilitiea. 
Without  fhrther  molestation  Fremont  pursued 
bis  way  northward  through  the  \  alky  of  the 
Sacramento  into  Oregon.  Near  Tlainath  lake, 
on  May  9,  he  met  a  party  in  eeardi  of  him  widi 
despatches  from  Wasliiuj^ton,  directing  him  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  California,  there  being  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  province  would  be  transferred  to  Great 
Britain.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that 


Qen.  Castro  intended  to  destroy  the  Amer- 
iean  settlementa  on  tho  fiaoramento.  gremont 

promptly  retrace<l  his  steps  to  California.  Gen. 
Castro  was  already  marching  against  tho  settle* 
menta.  Tho  settlers  rose  in  arms,  Hocked  to 
Fremont's  camp,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
result  was  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  as  Col. 
Benton  says  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View:" 
All  the  northern  part  of  California  was  freed 
from  Mexiean  authority,  independence  prochdm- 
ed,  the  flag  of  independence  raised,  Custro  fly- 
ing to  the  south,  tlie  American  settlers  saved 
from  destruction,  and  the  British  party  in  Cali- 
fornia counteracted  and  broken  up  in  all  their 
schemes.."  On  July  4  Fremont  was  elected 
governor  of  California  by  the  American  settlers; 
and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  he  learned  that 
Gommodoro  Sloat,  who  commanded  the  V.  8. 

Sinadron  on  the  coast,  had  taken  possession  of 
onterey.  Fremont  proceeded  to  join  the 
naval  forces,  and  readied  Monterey  with  hia 
IGO  mounted  riflemen  on  the  15)tli.  Commodore 
Stockt»>n  about  the  same  time  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey with  the  frigate  Congress,  and  toolc  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  with  authority  from 
Washington  to  eonqnor  Galifbmia.  At  his  re- 
quest Fremont,  who  had  now.  May  27,  184G, 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
organized  a  force  of  mounted  men,  known  •■ 
the  "California  battalion,"  of  which  he  was 
appointed  major.  He  was  also  appointed  by 
Oral.  Stockton  military  commandant  and  civu 
governor  of  the  territonr,  the  project  of  mak> 
mg  California  independent  having  been  re- 
]ini|uished  on  receipt  of  intelli;:Lnro  that  war 
had  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  He  waa  aedvely  employed  for  some 
time  in  siipprcs-itiir  insurrections  of  the  Mexi- 
can inliabitiiiits,  and  in  averting  by  his  ]^rsonal 
influence  a  war  with  the  Walla- Walla  Indians. 
On  Jan.  13, 1847,  he  concluded  with  the  Mexi- 
cans articles  of  capitulation  which  terminsled 
the  war  in  California,  and  left  that  country 
permanently  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
Btatea.  Meanthne  Gen.  Kearney  of  tho  U.  S. 
army,  with  a  small  force  of  dragoons,  had 
arrived  in  California.  A  quarrrel  soon  broke 
out  between  him  tod  Com.  Stockton  as  to 
who  should  command.  They  each  had  in- 
structions from  Washington  to  conquer  and 
organize  a  government  in  the  country.  Fre- 
mont had  accepted  a  commission  frvm  Com. 
flfeoekton  aa  commander  of  tho  beMalion  of 
volunteers,  and  liad  been  appointed  governor 
of  tlie  territory.  Qen.  Kearney,  as  Fremont's 
superior  officer  in  the  regular  army,  required 
him  to  obey  his  orders,  which  conflicted  with 
those  of  Com.  Stockton,  whose  authority  Fr^ 
mont  had  already  fully  recognized  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  territory— an  anthority 
whieb  had  also  been  admlttecl  by  Gen.  Kear- 
ney for  a  considerable  period  after  liis  arrival. 
In  this  dilemma  Fremont  concluded  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Com.  Stockton.  Despatches  from 
Washington  received  in  the  spring  of  1847  at 
length  terminated  this  conflict  of  anthorities  by 
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itreoliiifChnu  fltoddoo  to  Mliii<|iii8h  to  Qm, 

Kearney  the  supreme  command  in  California. 
Fremuut  ItesitaUid  no  longer  to  place  liimeelf 
under  Gen.  Kearney's  orders,  who,  however, 
treated  him  with  marked  avendon,  and  refused 
him  permisflion  to  join  Gen.  Taylor's  army, 
then  Bervinjr  in  northern  Mexico.  In  June, 
1847,  Gen.  Kearney  set  out  ov<^rland  for  the 
tJnitod  States,  ordering  Fremont  to  acoom|>aQy 
Lim,  and  trp.ithig  liiiu  with  deliberate  disre- 
spect throu^jhoiit  tlie  journey,  until  at  Fort 
Leavenwortli,  Aug.  22,  1847,  he  put  liim  under 
•Tfeat,  and  direct^  him  to  repair  to  Wasliing- 
ton  and  report  hhnaelf  to  fhe  ad|tttaiit-geoerd. 
On  his  way  to  Washington,  passing  through  St. 
Louis,  a  lurge  uuuiber  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  addressed  him  a  letter  recapitulating 
hli  elaima  to  pnblio  ftdmiration  for  lus  geo> 
graphieal  ezploratlona  and  military  uperationa, 
anil  iiivitiiifj  liini  to  a  public  dinner.  This 
honor  he  declined  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  arrest,  and  arrived  at  Washington  Sept.  16. 
He  found  letters  there  informing  him  that  his 
mother  was  dying  in  Sooth  Carmina.  Obtain* 
ing  leave  of  absence,  in  3  days  lio  reached 
Charleston.  His  mother  died  a  few  hours  before 
be  reached  her  residence,  bmnediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Washinf;{on,  Fremont  asked  for  a 
fepecdy  trial  on  (ien.  Kearney's  cliarges,  and 
accordin^;lv  a  court  martial  was  lield,  beginning 
Nov.  2,  1847.  and  ending  Jan.  81,  1848,  which 
foond  him  guilty  of**  mutiny,"  "  disobedience  of 
the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer,"  and 
conduct  tu  thti  ]>rejudioe  of  guod  order  and 
military  discipline,"  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
dismiiMd  from  the  aenrice.  A  m^oritj  of  the 
member*  of  the  oonrt  reoommendea  him  to  tbe 
clemency  of  President  Polk.  The  president 
refused  to  contirm  the  verdict  of  mutiny,  but 
Improved  the  rest  of  the  verdict  and  the  •eii' 
tonoe,  of  wliich,  howerer,  he  immediately  re- 
mitted the  penalty.  Fremont  promptly  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  president's  ])ardon,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  :  "  1  do  not  fetl  conscious  of 
baTiagdone  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of 
the  court ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  cannot,  by 
acceptin$r  the  clemency  of  the  president,  admit 
the  justice  of  the  decision  against  me."  He 
accordingly  forthwith  resigned  his  commission 
aa  lieutenant-oolonel.  Tlie  friends  of  Col.  Fre- 
mont and  a  large  portion  of  tlie  public  consid- 
ered this  court  martial  and  the  charges  that  led 
to  it  as  an  attempt,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
hia  biograpber«|  instigated  by  profesaional  and 
personal  j/eahoMf  to  break  down  the  eharaeter 
and  to  ruin  tlie  prospects  of  an  aspiring  and 
deserving  rival."  On  Oct.  14,  184H,  Fremont 
started  upon  a  4th  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent^  at  nb  own  ezoeiiae.  "With  S8  men  and 
ISO  mnlea  he  made  nis  waj  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  r,r:iri(lo  through  the  country 
of  the  Utah8,  Apach^^  Comanclics,  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  then  at  war  with  tlie  United 
States.  His  object  was  to  find  a  practicable 
passage  by  this  route  to  California.  In  attempt- 
mg  to  eroM  the  grMt  fiimm,  ooverad  with  snow, 
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encountered  horrible  suffering  from  cola  and 
hunger,  a  portion  of  them  being  driven  to  can- 
nibalism to  sustain  life.  All  of  nis  animals  and 
one  third  of  his  men  perished,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Santa  F6.  Undaunted 
by  this  disaster,  he  gathered  around  him  an> 
other  band  of  SO  men,  and  after  a  long  search 
discovered  a  secure  route,  which  conducted  him 
cventnally  to  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  of 
1849.  Ho  now  determined  to  settle  in  Califor- 
nia, where  in  1B47  he  had  bought  the  Mari- 
posaa  estate,  a  very  large  tract  of  land,  con- 
taining rich  gold  mines.  His  title 'to  this 
estate  was  contested,  but  nftfr  n  I-'Tlt  litigation 
it  was  decided  in  hi»  favor  in  by  the 

supremo  court  of  the  United  States.  In  1849 
he  reoeived  fima  Prettdent  Taylor  the  appoint- 
ment  of  commfsaioiierto  nm  tbe  boandary  line 
between  tJie  I  nitcd  States  and  Mexico.  Re- 
garding thiH  it]  1  ointment  fis  intended  toaignify 
Gen.  Taylor's  Ui  an  roval  of  the  eourt  martial 
which  had  dismissed  him  from  tbe  anny,  ha 
accepted  it  to  show  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  good  opinion  of  that  distinguislied  solilier. 
Tbe  legislature  of  California,  which  met  in 
Dec.  1M9,  eteetad  bim  on  the  mat  ballot  one  of 
the  two  senators  to  represent  the  new  state  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Ho  conse- 
quently resigned  his  comuiissionership,  and  de- 
parted at  once  for  Waahington  bjr  vaj  of  the 
isthmna.  He  totk  bb  seat  in  Ihe  aenate,  Sept. 
lf>,  I^TjO,  the  day  after  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia a  state.  In  drawing  luti^  for  the  terms 
of  the  respective  senators,  Fremont  drew  the 
abort  term,  eading  March  S,  1661.  The  aenato 
Temalncd  in  aewion  but  three  weeka  after  tba 
adnnssion  of  California,  and  during  that  period 
Fremont  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
meaaures  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  state  he 
represented.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  and 
adyooated  a  comprehensive  series  of  bills,  18  or 
20  in  number,  embracing  almost  every  object  of 
legislation  demanded  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  California.  On  Sept  IS  be  voted 
against  Mr.  Seward's  amendment  providing  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, which,  however,  only  received  5  votes;  on 
the  14tl)  he  voted  against  on  amendment  provid- 
ing that  if  a  free  person  inUiediatrietof  Coluii- 
bia  should  induce  a  slave  to  run  away,  or  should 
harbor  a  fugitive  slave,  ho  should  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  6  years ;  on  the  1 6th  he  voted  » 
for  the  bill  aunpreaaing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
diatriot;  be  atoo  voted  against  an  ameBdmeiit 
anthorizlnp  the  corporations  of  the  district  to 
prohibit  free  negroes  within  their  limits.  Fre- 
mont returned  to  California  in  the  first  steamer 
that  Bailed  after  tlw  ai4io*''niDM(  ^  Coosreaa; 
he  was  prevented  from  retomingto  "WaalilRgtoii 
next  session  by  a  severe  attack  of  fevvr  contract- 
ed upon  the  isthmus.  In  the  state  election  of 
1851,  in  California,  the  pattj  which  had  oppos- 
ed the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  had  placed 
the  proviso  against  it  in  the  state  constitution, 
vaa  deftttod.  Aa  IVamont  waa  one  of  th« 
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kaden  of  tUi  pai^,  lie  ikiled  of  redMtkn  to 
^«  wnate,  after  I4m  lisllotmgs  in  tha  ilato 

IcL'l  lature.  Tlio  next  2  }  '  n;  s  he  <lcvotc<l  to 
his  privuto  affaira,  and  vi.sittHl  Euroijc  in  1852, 
where  he  sj>eiit  a  TaW,  and  was  received  with 
distinoUoa  hj  masj  emiaent  m«n  of  letters 
and  of  science.  In  1850,  whila  ha  wm  in  the 
senate,  Baron  Tluniholdt,  on  behalf  of  tlie  kuv 
of  Pru^ia,  had  sent  him  "the  great  gulden 
medal  for  prograsa  In  tha  sciences."  At  the 
sarao  time  the  isreopraphical  society  of  Berlin 
elected  him  an  honorary  member.  A  few 
months  earlier  the  royal  geographical  society 
of  London  hod  awarded  him  the  "  founder's 
»adal "  for  his  "prominent  Mtriaas  in  promot* 
iag  the  cause  of  geographical  fcience."  "While 
in  Europe  he  learned  that  congress  had  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  snrrej  of  8  routes 
Stum  tba  Miaaiwipi^  vaUaj  to  tha  Pacific. 
Ha  imme^atalj  retarned  to  the  TTnitod  Statoa 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  ont  a  5th  expedition 
on  his  own  account  to  cotnnk-ie  ihe  survey  of 
tlie  route  iia  had  taken  on  his  4th  expedition. 
Ha  left  Paris  in  JiuW|  1863^  and  in  fiaptembar 
vaa  already  on  hia  tnareh  aeroaa  the  ocmtfnant. 
The  result  of  this  6th  expedition  wa<s  satisfac- 
tory. He  found  passes  through  the  inouut4iiu8 
on  the  line  of  lat.  88°  and  89*  N.,  and  reached 
California  in  safety,  alter  enduring  areai  hard- 
ships. For  60  days  his  party  lived  on  horse 
llcsl),  and  for  48  hours  at  a  time  were  without 
food  of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  of  1866  Fre- 
mont with  bis  family  took  up  hu  residence  in 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
publication  tho  narrative  of  iiis  last  expedition. 
Ilis  name  now  began  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection  with  the  praridenoy  b/  those  who  were 
oombinlng  to  act  ^punet  ttia  demoeratic  party 
on  the  ba^i^  of  oppi>sition  to  the  extension  of 
slavtiry.  In  April,  1866,  he  was  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  in  New  York  of  those  who 
opiMMed  the  Kansas  poliqr  of  Pratidant  Piareek 
In  nia  letter  of  reply  he  nld:  **I  heartily  oon- 
CW  in  all  movements  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  repair  the  misobiefit  arising  from  tlie  vio- 
lation of  (^ood  faith  in  tberepeal  of  the  Missouri 
oompromue.  I  am  opposeu  to  slavery  in  the 
abstract  and  upon  principle,  sustained  and 
m.ide  habitual  by  long-settled  convictions. 
While  I  feel  inllexible  in  the  belief  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with  where  it  azieta, 
under  the  shield  of  state  sovereignty,  I  am  as 
inriexibly  opposed  to  its  extension  on  this  con- 
tinent beyond  its  present  hmits."  The  repub- 
lican national  convention,  which  met  at  Pnilap 
delphia,  Jana  17,  1866,  deeming  tbia  letter 
satisfactory,  nominated  Fremont  for  the  presi- 
dency by  a  vote  of  Ml)  to  196  for  John  McLean, 
on  an  informal  ballot.  On  the  first  formal  bal- 
Uti  Fremont  wae  noanimonsij  nominated.  Ha 
aeeepted  the  nominafioii  In  a  letter  dated  Jnlf 
8,  in  wliich  he  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  tlie  extension  of  slavery  and  in  favur 
of  tre6  labor.  A  few  days  after  the  Philadel- 
nhian  oonTention  a^oorned,  a  national  Amer- 
lean  oonvention  at  New  York  alio  nominated 


Fremont  for  the  preeidenoy.  He  aooepted 
their  aapport  in  n  latter  wed  Jane  80,  in 

which  lie  referred  them  for  an  exposition  of 
his  views  to  his  forthcoming  letter  accepting 
the  republican  nomination.  After  a  most  spirit- 
ad  and  aacoiting  oonteet^  the  presideotial  eleo* 
tion  rentftad  In^  ehoiea  of  Mr.  Bnehanan  hgr 
174  electoral  votes  from  19  states,  ■while  Fre- 
mont received  IHvotea  from  11  states,  includ- 
ing the  6  New  England  states,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wiaoonain.  Mary- 
land gave  her  8  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more. The  popular  vote  for  Fremont  was 
1,341,614 ;  for  Buchanan,  1,838,232 ;  for  Fdl- 
roore,  884,707.  In  1868  Mr.  Fremont  returned 
to  California,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

FliEMONT,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  and  bounded  "W.  by  the  Mis,souri 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Nebraska ;  area, 
abont  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800, 8,986.  It  haa 
a  rich  soil  and  a  diversified  surface  with  exten- 
sive prairies  and  timber  land,  watered  by  Nish- 
nabntona  river.  The  productions  in  1866  were 
1,088  tone  of  har,  12,480  boabaUi  of  wheat, 
8,6U  of  oata,  808,448  of  Indian  eom,  13,168 
of  potatoes,  and  45,ft06  lbs.  of  butter.  In  1855 
the  county  contained  a  carding  machine,  7  saw 
mills,  2  grist  mills,  8  or  4  churches,  and  about 
20  public  schools.  It  was  named  in  honor  «f 
Col.  J.  C.  Fremont    Capital,  Sidney. 

1  IIF.VCH  BiiOAD  mVER,  a  river  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  Henderson  oo. 
of  the  former  stote,  near  the  Ibot  of  the  Blue 
Rider:,  flowing  N.  W .  into  Tennessee,  bending 
toward  Llie  S.  W.,  and  discharging  into  Holston 
river,  4  m.  above  Knoxville.  It  is  about  200 
m.  loDft  and  is  navigable  bj  ataamboate  aa  &r 
as  BandrMga.  For  aboot  40  m.  ftnm  AsbvUla 
tn  tlio  Tennessee  line,  it  Is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  fluwins  through  deep  moun- 
toin  gorges,  or  overhung  by  high  cliffs.  Nearly 
oppoeito  the  Warm  Springy  in  BancomlM  eo^ 
N.  0.,  are  precipioea  Known  as  the  Oliimneja 
and  the  Painted  liocks.  The  latter,  which  are 
between  200  and  SOO  feet  high,  derive  their 
name  flrom  aooa  Indian  pioturea  atill  to  be aean 
on  them. 

FRENCH  HORN.  See  Howr. 

FKENCII  POLISH,  a  varnish  Tnadehydi.s.solv- 
ing  some  resinous  subi<tance,  as  shell  iac,  copal, 
or  mastic,  in  alcohol,  and  designed  for  polishing 
the  flat  surfrices  of  furniture  bv  being  nibbed  in 
with  soft  rubbers  made  for  the  purpose.  Al- 
most every  maker  of  it  has  his  own  recipe,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the 
reein  or  even  the  kinda  osad  are  not  esseotlaL 
Some  add  dragon's  blood  or  other  coloring  mnt- 
ter  to  give  a  mu-k  tint  to  it,  wliile  others  prefer 
it  colorless.  Tba  consistency  is  reduced  to  the 
fimej  of  tha  opamtor  by  adding  mora  alo(4»ol 
after  iStia  solution  made.  In  iti  um  tba  sarw 
Tjk  .'  of  til,  wood  is  first  well  smmiilied  with 
sand  paper.  Tlie  nibbtr,  which  mav  be  a  .small 
ball  of  clean  cotton  covered  with  a  linen  rag,  is 
then  moistened  with  tba  vamiah  by  Iflyin^"  it 
upon  the  month  of  the  bottla  and  invenmg 
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this  upon  it.  Asotlier  rag  is  then  laid  over  it 
and  wet  with  8  or  8  drops  of  linseed  oil.  As 
Ihb  is  moved  or«r  tb«  wood  with  free  drcular 
•weept  ftiid  light  prcssnre,  the  Tarnish  exudes 

thrbngh  the  rng  ami  is  r  v  -tily  sj  r.  n  l  over  tljo 
surface,  t!ie  supply  being  regulated  the  prps- 
sare  of  the  hands.  Care  is  required  notto  lift  the 
rubber  directly  from  the  work',  but  to  sweep  it 
oir,  na  in  blending  with  a  brush.  In  h  few  mo- 
ments tlie  outer  rug  becomes  clogge<i  so  that  tlio 
polish  coDiMt  iMiss  Iretdjjr  tbrough ;  it  is  tltea 
neoeswy  to  renew  ft  The  rabben  are  oAea 
thrown  nwny  nnd  replaced  ■with  new  ones,  ns 
they  becoiinj  jjard  and  liable  to  scratch  the  work. 
"When  the  i^in  of  the  wood  appears  tu  l>e  uni- 
tbrmljr  filled  np  it  is  left  to  liapdea  for  an  hoar 
or  two,  and  Is  fhen  tmooibed  down  witli  very 
fine  sand  ])aper.  Tlieso  processes  are  repeated 
till  the  wood  ap)>ear8  anifortaly  brigiit  and 
toioatli.  The  cloudy  marks  may  be  reraored 
by  gently  rubbing  with  a  dean  rubber  and  rag, 
tlie  latter  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  a]oo» 
hoi — the  rubbing  being  first  in  circular  swecpH, 
and  ending  in  straiglit  strokes  psssing  in  the 
dirccUon  uf  the  grain  of  the  wood.  After  dry* 
ing  a  few  days,  the  work  f^hould  Ikj  again  rubbed 
wtih  the  fmrnt  eand  paper,  and  then  polished 
with  varnish  of  the  thmnest  consistency. — A 
polvh  reoomiiMnded  as  preferable  to  tlie  above 
on  aeooinit  of  not  being  injured  \)j  water,  and 
better  corenng  any  stains  or  scratches  io  the 
wood,  is  thm  prepared.  Three  or  four  pieces 
of  MDdarnch  uf  the  size  of  a  small  ecg  are  boiled 
with  A  bottlefid  of  Jinaeed  oiL  nodered  dqrina 
by  litharire  or  otiter  drier,  ftr  u  boor,  and 
while  cooling  a  tea>>p<x)nful  of  Venice  tlvpeD- 
tino  is  gradually  added.  U  too  thick,  spirits  of 
turpentine  may  bo  ui^ed  to  thin  it.  After  rub- 
bing it  on  tlie  furniture  and  expoeing  it  a  short 
time  to  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  mbbed  off.  Every 
day  the  wcK»d  should  be  rutlM-d,  (md  in  8  or  10 
days  tlie  polish  should  be  again  applied,  and 
afterward  once  in  oMoriwoiDatitoi. 

FREXKATT,  Pniur,  an  American  pnot  and 
jAomalist,  born  in  New*  York,  .Ian.  LS,  1702, 
died  ne.-ir  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18,  1832.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  educated  tA 
Nassan  ball,  N.  J.,  wbere  Jamei  MadiBon  waa 
Ids  room-mate  and  intimate  personal  fnont^. 
As  a  boy  he  showed  considerable  satirical  [tower 
and  facility  in  versification,  and  while  at  colle^ 
wrote  the  ''Foetieel  History  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,"  in  4  cantoa.  Tt  was  Ms  flmt  fnteotioa 
to  study  law,  bnt  he  finally  engaged  in  asea> 
faring  ]i!°c.  During  the  war  of  the  rev<4atioii 
his  pen  was  busy  on  tbo  piAriotle  side,  and  Ida 
political  buriesqnes  in  prose  and  verse  were 
widely  cironlated  and  relished.  Some  of  bis 
verses,  descri[>tp  r  of  memorable  events  on  land 
and  rea,  are  genuine  qtedmens  of  tiie  national 
ballad.  In  1780  he  was  captured  bv  a  British 
cruiser  while  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  rtnrl 
was  subiected  to  a  long  and  cruel  confinement 
on  board  the  8corpion  prii>nn  ship  in  New  York 
harbor,  which  he  liaa eommenMirated  in  hia  poem 


era]  years  rater  the  war  he  was  employed  alter- 
nately as  newspaper  editor  and  sea  (M|llila»  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  govemmeotat 
Philadelphia  he  was  appointed  French  transia' 
tor  in  the  department  i  f  ^tad  under  Mr.  Jetfer- 
fitio,  and  at  tlie  same  time  became  editor  of  the 
"  National  Gazette,"  which  was  made  the  vehi- 
cle of  bitter  attacks  tipon  the  administration  of 
(ien.  Washington.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  Freiieau  is  resj)onsible  for  all  the  arti- 
cles on  this  aotuect.  Aooordiog  to  bis  ova 
iletenieiit,  the  amst  aerere  of  the  aeriea  wete 
written  or  dictated  by  Jefferson.  The  paper 
was  disoautinued  in  Oct  1793,  and  in  1796 
Freneau  started  a  newspaper  near  Middletown 
Point,  N.  which  he  oontinnedfor  ft  jen:  and 
printed  there  an  editiaa  of  IiIb  vouaa.  Then, 
after  editing  for  a  year  *' The  Time  Picrc,"  a 
tri-weekly  sheet,  which  he  established  in  New 
ToriK,  devoted  to  belles  lettres  and  faoerat 
news,  he  resumed  his  old  employment  as  master 
of  a  merchant  vessel.  The  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  reanimated  bis  muse,  and  he  re- 
corded in  stirring  verse  the  triumphs  of  the 
American  arms.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
gy>ent  in  retirement  at  hisresidenre  in  Jer- 
sey, with  frequent  visits  to  Pliiladtlplii.4  jiiid 
New  York,  where  his  acquaintance  with  emi- 
nent aUtesroen  and  authors  wm  extensive.  He 
UMtbiaKfbhjexDosareaadoald,  while  g(»ing  oo 
foot  in  the  night  during  a  snow  storm  to  his  resi- 
dence near  Freehold.  Freneau,  although  little 
known  to  the  present  generation,  wss  a  true  poet 
and  an  able  writer  of  essays  and  political  artiolea> 
ffiipoeiBaonibrafleall  the  pupnlar  Ibrmsof  oom- 
position,  and  show  con«derable  ^kill  in  ver^ifira 
tion.  Uis  humor  is  illu9tnite<l  in  his  numerous 
satirieal poems,  and  in  the  iH)litica]  scmlbs  which 
he  so  readily  threw  off.  Many  of  uis  smaller 
poems  possess  great  elegance  of  diction,  and  60 
years  ago  wore  favcirites  throughout  tlie  <  antry. 
barapbeil  and  Scott  did  not  scruple  U>  borrow 
whoto  lines  from  him,  and  Jeffk^y  predicted 
that  tbo  finif)  would  come  when  hia  poetry, 
like"  HudiLra!*,"  would  command  a  commenta- 
tor like  Grey.  Several  editions  of  Freneao's 
poena  were  published  daring  his  life,  but  thej 
MTO  been  long  out  of  print. 

FREP.R,  Jonx  Hookham,  an  English  poet 
and  diplomatiiit,  born  in  1769,  died  in  Malta, 
Jan.  7,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
while  a  school  hvf  tnuialatad  the  wmarkahhi 
war  song  upon  (beTfotory  of  AllielslHi  at  Bran- 
nenburg  from  the  Anglo  ^^nx  n  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury into  the  Antilf^-Nnriiiaii  of  the  14th.  Itis 
found  in  the  fir^t  vuliivnc  df  Ellis's  "Specimens 
of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  and  8oott  affirmed 
that  of  all  the  modern  poems  that  had  been 

i»ro<hiced  ns  ancient,  this  wss  the  only  one  that 
le  had  seen  which  could  not  have  been  detected 
on  fnlsrnal  eTidenee^  When  a  school  boy  at 
Ftnn  in  oonnectinn  vr\rh  Canning  and  Robert 
Smitli  he  started  ami  cattied  on  to40  numl>ersa 
weekly  paper  called  tlie  Microcosm.''  He  en- 
tered periiament  in  1796,  soeoeeded  Canning  aa 
WkdaMMretary  for  foreign  aflUM  in  1TM»  mi 
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wiw  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Spain  In  1818- 
'19.  He  afterward  filled  other  diplomatic  sta- 
tions in  Portugal  and  Prussin,  and  during  his 
leisnre  made  exquisite  translationa  from  the 
Greek  and  S|>anisli,  for  which  Prof,  Wilson 
classed  hira  with  Coleridge,  styling  them  the  two 
most  |>erfect  versifiers  of  the  time.  In  1817  he 
published  an  extravaganza  of  the  Pulci  and  Cas- 
ti  school,  under  the  title  of  Whistlecrafl's  "  Pros- 
pectus and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National 
roem"  (also  called  the  "  Monks  and  the  Giants"), 
which  treated  in  a  light  and  satirical  way  the  ad- 
venturos  of  King  Arthur.  Its  peculiar  strmza  and 
sarcastic  pleasantry  formed  the  immediate  ex- 
emplar or  Byron  in  his  "Beppo"  and  "Don 
Juan."  Frere  united  with  Canning,  Ellis,  and 
Gifford,  as  a  contributor  to  the  "Anti-Jacobin," 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
"  Quarterly  Review."  For  many  years  before 
his  death  he  rasided  in  Malta,  receiving  from  the 
government  a  libernl  diplomatic  pension. 

FRfiRET,  NiooLAft,  a  French  scholar,  bom 
in  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1688,  died  in  the  same  city, 
March  8,  1749.  Admitted  in  1714  to  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettrea,  of  which 
ho  was  afterward  perpetual  secretary,  ho  was 
imprl9onc>d  for  his  first  memoir,  which  discussed 
the  origin  of  tho  French.  On  recovering  his 
liberty  in  1715,  he  began  to  produce  the  long 
series  of  memoirs  which  gave  him  distinction 
as  a  chronologist,  geographer,  philosopher, 
mythologist,  and  philulojjian.  The  annals  of 
the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  In- 
dians, the  principal  ancient  and  oriental  cos- 
mogonies and  theogonics,  and  numerous  ques- 
tions of  history  and  geography  are  among  the 
objects  of  his  research.  He  wrote  on  chronol- 
ogy against  Newton.  An  incomplete  collection 
of  his  works  was  made  by  I/Oclerc  do  Sept- 
chenes  (20  vols.,  Paris,  1796-'99).  A  more  com- 
plete edition  was  undertaken  by  Chainpollion- 
Figeao  (F^aris,  1825),  but  only  tho  first  volume 
was  issuc<l. 

FKERON,  fluK  OxTireRiNK,  a  French  critic 
and  journalist,  born  in  Quimper  in  1719,  died 
in  Paris,  March  10,  1776.  He  studied  under 
the  Jesuifts  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at 
Paris,  in  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  profes- 
sor. At  the  ago  of  20  ho  joine<l  Desfontaines 
in  conducting  his  journal  of  criticism,  and  in 
1746,  after  the  death  of  the  lattvr,  commenced 
a  periodical  of  similar  character  entitled  Lettre* 
d  Afadame  la  ComUvte  da  *  *  *.  This  was  sup- 
pre«se<l  in  1749,  but  resumed  under  the  title  Let- 
trei  tur  quf  lque*  icrits  de  ee  tempt,  in  which  he 
was  associated  with  the  abb6  de  La  Porte.  This 
was  succeeded  in  1754  by  L'annee  litUrairA, 
which  Fr^ron  conducted  alone,  and  which  was 
the  chief  foundation  of  his  reputation.  In  this 
he  showed  himself  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
ago  of  I^uis  XIV.,  and  a  decided  adversary  of 
the  new  philosophical  and  literary  doctrines. 
His  invectives  produced  against  him  the  most 
violent  hatred,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a 
warfare  with  tlie  encyclopiedists.  Tliroughout 
the  literary  history  of  the  time  his  name  is  in- 


separable from  that  of  Voltaire,  who  was  stung 
to  madness  by  the  passionless  satires  which  ap- 
peared weekly  in  VannSe  litteraire.  Fr6ron 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  attack  him, 
and  Voltaire  repaid  him  with  efjual  malice. 
He  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  historical  dis- 
cussion to  insult  Fr^ron  ;  he  assails  him  in  his 
most  dignified  trage<lies,  in  pueelU  and  Can- 
dide  ;  he  hurls  against  him  the  philippic  of  Ls 
pautre  diabU,  and  in  the  comedy  of  L' t!eot»ai$e 
calls  his  journal  Ldne  litUraire.  Fr6ron  sus- 
taine<l  tho  conflict  alone,  and  largo  volumes 
might  be  collected  of  epigrams  and  satires  by 
men  of  genius  of  which  lie  was  tho  object ;  yet 
though  he  was  defeated  at  last,  and  died  in 
grief  for  the  suppression  of  his  journal,  he  is 
now  remembered  as  one  of  the  calmest  observ- 
ers and  keenest  analyzers  of  the  society  of  his 
time,  as  a  man  of  admirable  taste,  and  the 
founder  of  newspaper  criticism  in  France. — 
Ix)ri8  Stanislas,  a  French  revolutionist,  soa 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1765,  diwl  in 
St.  Domingo  in  1802.  A  schoolfellow  of  Ro- 
bespierre and  Camille  Desmoulina,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  fervent  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  published  a  ferocious  newspaper, 
Vorateur  du  peupU.  Ho  was  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  tho  club  of  Cordeliers.  On 
the  flight  of  the  king  to  tho  frontier,  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  deposition,  and  afterward  parti- 
cipate<I  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  and  in 
the  slaughters  of  Sept.  1792.  He  was  now 
elected  to  the  convention,  whore  he  took  his 
seat  among  tho  Montagnards ;  he  vote<l  for  the 
king's  death,  and  contributed  to  tho  fall  of  the 
Girondists.  Being  appointed  one  of  tho  com- 
missaries of  the  convention  sent  with  the  army 
against  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  ho  signalized 
himself  by  such  brutalities  that  ho  was  cen- 
sured even  by  tho  committee  of  public  safety. 
Afler  the  death  of  Danton,  he  sided  with  the 
Thermidorians  against  Robesnierre,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Barros  commanded  the  tr(K>ps  who 
arrested  the  dictator  and  Iiis  adherents  at  tho 
hotel  de  tille.  Ho  now  unrelentingly  pursued 
the  members  of  tho  committee  of  public  safety, 
procured  the  condemnation  of  Fouquier-Tinvillo, 
became  the  chief  of  a  reactionary  band  of  young 
men  known  as  la  ieuneggedoree^wsna  instrumental 
in  Hup[iressing  tlio  Jacobins,  and  energetically 
opiK)sed  all  attempts  at  insurrection.  Under 
the  directory,  he  was  sent  to  tho  south  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace ;  but  his  former  cruelties  were 
still  remembered  by  tho  people.  Ho  was  on 
tho  point  of  committing  bigamy  by  marrying 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  tho  sister  of  the  first  consul, 
when  his  wife  came  forward  and  prevented  the 
match.  He  acceptetl  an  appointment  as  sub- 
prefect  in  the  island  of  St,  Domingo,  and  soon 
alter  his  arrival  there  was  carried  off  by  the 
yellow  fever, 

FRESCO  PAINTING  (Ital,  /re»eo,  fresh),  a 
method  of  ornamenting  the  walb  and  ceiling  of 
buildings  by  painting  designs  in  colors  ground 
in  water  and  mixed  with  lime  upon  the  froshlr 
laid  plaster.   This  art  was  a  favorite  one  with 
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the  aacient  Greeks,  asd  was  practl^  by  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  Their  work,  as  described 
hy  Yitruvias,  was  frequently  done  upon  stucco, 
which  was  prepared  with  extreme  care,  in 
order  that  tin'  j  ilntinirs  should  receive  tlie 
most  delicate  finish  and  be  of  the  ioo«t  per* 
iDMMint  natare.  But  with  the  modems  the 
rommon  plaster  of  lime  and  sand  is  jircferre^l 
for  a  fdundation ;  jt  is  longer  in  seftinj^  and 
gives  a  softer  effect  to  the  painting.  This  stylo 
of  pMOtiOjK  was  mooh  practised  by  the  moat 
edefatiitMOtallui  arttalB,  and  the  walls  vtmnj 
of  the  ItaMnn  palncea,  churches,  and  convents 
are  still  adorned  with  the  works  designed  by 
tfieir  hands.  The  outlines  of  the  designs  are  first 
nacated  upon  thick  paper  attached  to  doth, 
whfcli  is  stretched  upon  a  frame.  Thesa  are 
called  cartoons,  from  the  Italian  enrtoiu:,  paste- 
board. The  famims  cartouus  of  liapiiael,  de- 
signs that  have  never  been  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  the  work  of  man's  Lands,  were  of  this  char- 
acter, made  to  be  copie<l  iti  tai>estry,  though 
equally  suitable  to  be  a|)i)lied  to  the  decoration  of 
wails  by  fresco  painting.  The  cartoons  serve  to 
give  copies  upon  tradng  paper,  and  thcee  being 
attached  to  thr  in  portions  of  convenient 
size,  the  outlino  is  transferred  to  the  wet  plaster 
by  going  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp  point. 
Other  methoda  of  transfer  arei,  howaver,  in 
use;  as  eovarfng  die  badt  of  the  design  wftii 
black  lead  or  some  other  coloring  nj  .'"'  r,  ap- 

{>Iying  this  to  the  wallj  and  thm  going  over  the 
iace  of  the  draniog  with  a  point;  and  still  an- 
other method  is  to  prick  the  figoree  tbroogh  the 
cartoon,  sometimes  upon  a  separate  sheet  Idd 
behind  it,  and  then,  placing  either  llio  i  urtoon 
itself  or  the  duplicate  sheet  upon  the  ])la(^tcr, 
to  dust  through  the  holes  from  a  mu«lin  bag  a 
black  coloring  matter,  which  attaches  itself  in 
the  lines  of  the  figures  to  the  walls.  Ilowover, 
many  of  the  great  painters  have  worked  im- 
mediately on  the  plaster  without  the  inter- 
¥«ntioii  of  any  guide  wbatavar.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  Willis  is  still  rm  object  of  especial 
caro.  All  the  mortar  should  be  fresh  work, 
•od  of  clean  sand  and  good  lime.  When 
tlia  roogh  ooak  is  parfeotly  dry  and  hard,  tba 
smoother  layers  are  added  of  the  most  carendly 
prepared  mortar.  In  Munich  t!i;^  liruo  is  some- 
times i-laked  2  or  8  years  before  it  ic»uE«d,  being 
kept,  after  thoron^  stirring  and  reduction  to  an 
impalpable  consistency,  in  a  pit  covered  with 
elean  sand  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  over 
which  earth  is  laid.  Pure  rain  or  distillc<l  water 
should  be  used  in  mixing  it,  and  also  perfectly 
clean  sand.  The  roogh  coat  befaig  dampened 
till  it  will  absorb  no  more  water,  the  finer 
planter  is  laid  on,  and  when  this  liegins  to  M?t,  a 
ttill  finer  coat  is  applied  containing  a  smaller 
proportion  of  sand.  Before  this  driea,  the  de- 
sign must  bo  tnuMforred  and  the  palatbg  com< 
pteted ;  consequently  but  small  portions  can  be 
plastered  at  a  time.  The  drying  may  be  check- 
ed by  oooasional  ftprinkling  with  water,  or,  as  is 
somatinMa  practised,  by  keeping  wet  sheets 
proMsd  to  ttio  dedgn,  as  it  is  attaobed  to  tha 


wall.  The  lines  between  the  work  of  one  dij 
and  that  of  tlie  next  are  made  to  <^me  in  pOl^ 
tioaa  of  the  painting  where  they  will  be  con- 
cealed by  the  colors.  As  any  retouching  of  the 
work  is  jriipracticiiML',!!  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  executed  slulfully  at  once,  and  the  painter 
most  also  work  rapidly  before  the  ground  be- 
comes too  dry  and  hjird  tn  tnke  ti  c  colors.  If 
others  are  afterward  applitu  miied  ii[)  with 
size,  white  of  egg,  or  gnm,  they  do  not  long  con- 
tiotte  to  harmooize  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Tba  colon  most  bo  of  snbstancsa  not  liable  to 
be  affected  by  contact  with  the  lime  ;  and  those 
of  a  mineral  nature  are  consequently  almost  ex- 
clusively need.  Lime  prepared  in  the  manner  de« 
soribed  as  nraetised  at  Monieh.  or  the  dust  <tf 
whitemarble,  makes  a  good  white.  Ghrome,  the 

ocl.r*--,  'y  rrditer,  l:i[iis  Li/'ull.  (.^-c,  rnrni'^h  many  of 
the  colors.  The  bruslies  must  be  so  hi  tft  as  nut  to 
fOOI^NB  tiM  plaster  surface. — In  addition  to  the 
process  above  described,  which  was  called  by  the 
Italians  biion/reteo,  or  the  true  fresco,  the  early 
masters  bad  other  methods  of  painting  on  lime 
or  plaster,  to  which  tha  general  name  of  fresco 
is  nsaally  applied.  Tba  most  hnportant  of  tbssa 
was  that  known  as  /rateo  siefo,  or  dry  fresco, 
60  called  because  the  plastering,  having  been 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  was  remoistened  be- 
fore the  color  was  applied,  whereby  the  artist 
was  onsiUadto  ooit  or  vssama  hts  work  at  pleas- 
ure, and  to  avoid  the  joinings  observable  in  the 
true  fresco  painting.  Thispro(^i>s  was  universal 
in  Italy  until  the  dioseof  the  14th  century,  when 
buon/rttoo  in  a  measara  took  ita  place.  '  In  this 
style  were'probably  exeooted  the  paintings  in 
Pompeii  and  Herculnneum.  Sometimes  also  the 
msf»es  of  color  were  laid  upon  the  wet  plaster, 
aiid  the  piotore  was  sabseqoantly  finished  in 
frfteo  sieco  or  Umpcm, — ^A  new  method  of  pre- 
paring the  wall  and  ]iainting  in  fiasco  has  been 
introduced  into  Clermany  by  Prof.  Yon  Fuchs, 
called  tlie  stereochrome.  The  wall  is  coated  with 
a  preparatkm  of  dean  quartz  sand  mind  with 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  lime  ;  and  after  tho 
application  of  thin  the  surface  is  scraped  to  re- 
move the  outer  coating  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  then  washed  with  a  solation 
of  suica,  prepared  with  rtHea  f  8.91  parts  in  100; 
soda  8.'jn ;  potat^h  2.62 ;  water  (1")  ?"r.  The  wall 
is  thus  said  to  be  fixed ;  and  if  too  strongly  fixed, 
must  be  rubbed  with  pumice.  As  tlie  painter 
applies  his  colors  he  moistens  the  work  by  squirt- 
ing distilled  water  upon  it.  When  finished  it  Is 
washcil  over  with  tlie  silica  solution.  The  pic- 
ture also,  as  it  is  in  progress,  is  washed  witli  the 
same  solntion,  and  tne  colors  thus  becoming  in- 
corpnrnrrrl  in  tho  t^inty  coating,  the  picture  is 
j-euiicred  hard  uad  durable  as  stone  itself.  In 
this  process  the  artist  may  leave  the  work 
and  return  to  it  at  any  time,  and  he  is  ah>o  able 
to  ratondi  and  altar  any  portlone  of  ft  ba  may 
see  fit.  The  new  rnnseum  at  Berlin  has  been 
recently  adorned  by  thid  proce^  by  Kaulbach. 
The  decorations  are  historical  pictures,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  21  feet  in  height  and 
S4f  in  width ;  and  single  coloeaal  figures,  friexee, 
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■nbesqnes,  fto.    Thej  have  the  brilliancy 

and  vigor  of  oil  paintings,  witli  no  dazzling 
effect  from  whatever  directioa  in  regard  to 
the  light  they  may  be  vievred. — ^AnoienC  fMfaii* 
ings  in  fresco  have  been  transferred  from 
Vrull>j  crumbling  by  decay  to  caavas,  and  thus 
preserved.  The  wall  being  thoroughly  clean- 
ed, cloth  is  gluod  to  it,  and  successive  layers 
are  added  and  glued  on.  When  quite  dry 
the  whole  is  torn  off,  taking  the  fresco  with  it. 
Cloth  ia  now  attaobod  with  stronger  gloo  to  the 
hMk  of  dio  freaeo^  and  the  •dhttrmeo  of  the 
layers  on  the  ottier  side  is  loosened  by  the  con- 
tinued application  of  warm  water,  until  they 
are  all  removed  and  the  piUntiog  ia  Mt  upon 
the  cloth  at  its  back.  Such  was  the  process 
BUOcessluUy  employed  in  ronjoviug  and  preserv- 
ing the  paintings  on  the  old  walls  of  the  con* 
Tent  of  Sta.  Eufemia  at  Brescia  in  1829. — ^The 
history  of  fresco  painting  during  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  revival  of  nrt  i^i  a  history  of 
art  itself,  as  nearly  every  considerable  work  was 
execQted  by  that  prooeaa.  As  a  means  of  eoa* 
Teying  tlionghts,  ideas,  and  information,  not 
then,  as  now,  acquired  through  literature,  it 
continued  to  sabserve  a  useful  purpose  even 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Uence  the 
early  masters,  laboring  for  the  edification  of 
mi;n  in  gencnil,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of 
individoals — or,  to  adopt  the  laagoaoe  of  the 
anelent  fraternltf  of  tte  painters  of  Sienna, 
"being  teaclicrs  to  ignorant  men,  -who  know 
not  how  to  read,  of  tlie  miracles  performed  by 
virtue  and  in  virtue  of  the  Imly  faith" — rarely 
painted  easel  pictures,  but  lavished  all  their 
genius  and  thought  upon  mural  decoration  or 
fresco  painting.  As  late  as  the  latter  luilf  of 
the  16th  century  Yasari  declares  it  to  be 
**nore  masterly,  noble,  manly,  secure,  resolute, 
And  durable  than  any  other  kind  of  painting;" 
•nd  he  records  the  opinion  of  Miciiel  Angelo 
that  firesoo  was  fit  for  men,  oil  painting  only 
for  women,  and  t!u^  luxurimig  and  idle.  The 
abbey  church  of  St.  Francis  in  Assisi,  near  Po- 
ragia,  witnessed  the  first  development  of  fresco 
pamting  in  modern  times.  About  the  middle 
of  the  19A  century  Ginnta  of  Pisa  conmeneed 
a  aeries  of  paintings  on  it.s  walls,  and  during  the 
next  two  oentoriee  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Toddeo 
Gadhflt,  Sirnone  Ifemmi,  and  nearly  every  other 
painter  of  note,  were  invited  to  add  to  its  adorn- 
ment. Neglect  and  exposure  have  injured  these 
works,  but  as  the  earliest  apadmens  of  modern 
Christian  art,  they  still  possess  an  absorbing  in- 
terest. Next  in  date  to  these,  and  of  far  greater 
imp  irtaiice,  are  the  decorations  of  the  Canipo 
Santo  in  Pisa,  a  burial  ground,  about  400  feet  in 
length  by  118  In  breadth,  eoekwed  by  high  walls 
with  an  arcade  something  like  the  cloisters  of  a 
monastery  running  all  around  it.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1285,  and  until  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  its  walls  employed  the  services  of  some  of 
the  chief  masters  of  fresco.  The  early  paintings 
by  Boflhlmaooo,  Giotto,  and  others,  have  nearly 
duappeared,  and  time^  negleot,  and  damp  have 
tariouily  impi^ndtiiaaawlof  thaotiMn;  h«l 


efforts  are  now  making  to  restore  them,  or  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  decay.  A  seriis  pnintod 
by  Orcagna  about  1896,  representing  the  last 
judgment,  hell,  and  Other  anljfeets  aooording 
with  the  character  of  the  place,  are  considerea 
among  the  grandest  specimens  of  early  art.  Af- 
ter him  came  8imone  Mcmmi,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Francesco  da  Voltorra,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and 
others,  whose  labors  extended  to  the  close  of 
the  century.  The  wars  and  internal  dissensions 
whioh  distracted  Fisa  aabeeqoent^  intermpted 
the  deeontfcm  of  the  Oampo  flanto  ftnr  manj 
years;  but  tranquillity  having  been  restored, 
Benozzo  GozzoU  was  invited  in  1468  to  complete 
the  worlc.  The  whole  of  the  north  wall,  400 
feet  in  length,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  16  years  ho  covered  this  im- 
mense space  with  a  series  of  fi'escoes  represent- 
ing the  prindpal  events  in  the  Old  Testament— 
un'operafarrm/imma,  as  Vasaricalb  it  Beside 
the  works  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  14th 
oeotonr,  we  msy  mention  Giotto's  celebrated 
aarieafn  the  Arenaehapel  at  Padua, representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  same 
master*s  recently  discovered  portraits  of  Dante 
and  other  Florentine  citizens  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Bargello  at  Florence ;  the  series  by  Taddeo 
Gaddi  and  Siraone  Memmi  in  the  Spanish  chapel 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
representing  the  '*Trinmph  of  the  Churcli:" 
SpiDello*8  "Overthrow  of  tiie  Rshel  Angels'*  m 
the  convent  of  S.  Agnolo,  at  Arezzo;  nnd  the 
series  representing  the  "Fruits  of  Good  Govern- 
ment and  tiie  Triumph  of  Peace,"  painted  by 
Anibrosio  Lorenzetti  in  the  Palazzo  Publico  of 
Sienna.  In  the  15th  century,  to  which  belongs 
what  has  been  called  the  renamnnce  or  new 
birth  of  art,  increased  wealth  and  intelligence^ 
the  rssalt  or  greaterpolitieal  and  reKgions  ftee- 
dom,  caused  an  increased  demand  for  easel  pic- 
tures, the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  mixing 
colors;  bnt  fresco  painting  still  maintained  its 
supremacy,  and  clainie<l  for  its  function  the  re- 
ligions mlL  moral  teaching  of  the  people,  and 
the  representation  of  saored  history.  The  no- 
blest achievements  in  art  are  therefwe  etlll  those 
of  the  fresco  painters.  Tlie  great  names  of  the 
century  are  Pietro  della  Francesca,  of  whose 
ftesooes  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesoo^  in  Ares> 
zo,  Tnsari  says  that  "  they  might  ho  called  too 
beautiful  and  excellent  fur  the  time  in  which 
they  were  painted Maaolino ;  Filippo  Lippi, 
who  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  Dnomo  at  Prato ; 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole ;  Masaccio,  whose  series 
of  the  life  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Brancacci  chaj)ul 
in  the  chnroh  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  in 
Florenee,  to  which  additions  wm  afterward 
made  by  Filippino  Lip|:M,  formed  an  epoch  in 
art;  and  Ghirlandaio,  the  master  of  Michel 
Angelo,  whoso  frescoes  representing  the  his- 
tories of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Virgin  af- 
forded models  for  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
and  Michel  Angelo.  Luca  Signorclli,  Andrea 
M«nfani^«j  the  great  founder  of  the  Mantuan 
aohool,  FkaooaiM  Iteuia,  who  daeonted  tha 
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chineb  of  St  Oeoilia  in  Bolonia,  Peraginoy  th« 
Uftstor  of  Raphael,  Fra  BftHoimntnco,  rad  tMiim 

oilicrs,  bclonj;  partly  to  this  century  and  pnrtly 
to  the  next,  which  witne*^oil  at  onco  the  cul- 
mioation  of  the  art  of  frcsro  painting,  its  r<>r- 
mptiun  and  decline.  The  8  moot  iliuRtrioas 
painters  of  this  latter  era,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Micliel  Angvio,  and  Raphael,  i  nil  '  ill.  .1  t'l.  ir 
loftieiit  coiicf  ptions  on  the  waits  and  ceilings  of 
chnrclies  and  palaces,  and  their  nomeroos  oisci* 
pies  filleil  all  Italy  with  unitations,  depenernthig 
toward  tlio  close  of  tho  century  into  lifiless 
mannerism^.  IvOonardo'rt  chief  work  is  the  well 
knowB  "  Last  Sapper,"  executed  for  the  refeo- 
iorj  of  fbe  oonveut  or  Sta.  Maria  delle  Onude  •! 
Milan,  and  of  which  only  the  mouldering  re- 
iiuiios  are  now  visible.  It  has  been  called  the 
moat  perfect  work  executed  since  the  reTival  of 
Mintuig.  Of  MliohalAjigaloViflMWoet|tlMiiUMfc 
nmow  tro  die  eerlee  on  the  oelttnir  of  the  6f 
tine  chapel,  representing  tho  "Crontion"  and 
the  "Fall  of  Man,"  with  tito  grand  figures  of 
the  prophets  and  Kihy1<4,  and  ttio^Last  Judff- 
inent,"  on  the  end  wali  of  the  chapel — the  whole 
combining  to  a  degree  never  since  eqnalled 
grandeur  of  form  and  sublimity  of  crj  i  >n. 
lu  simple  beauty  and  severe  dignity,  as  well  as 
in  their tedinicM  exoellences,  RaphiuPa  freaooes 
perhaps  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
Christian  art.  Tho  mr»t  famous  are  those  cov- 
ering the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  chambers  in 
the  Vatican,  known  as  the  Staozo  of  Raphael," 
dtbongik  mmy  of  tlieee  works,  us  well  ae  tho 
decorations  of  tlio  loggir  nr  oprn  colonnades  of 
the  Vatican,  wore  painteil  l>y  Giuljo  Romano 
and  other  scholars  of  Raphael  from  his  designs. 
Baphaers  hand  it  seen  tfiiefljr  in  the  aeries  of 
^^llienlogy"  orfh»"DliiMiteof  the  Baorament," 
"Philosophy"  or  the  "School  of  Athens," 
"  Poetry"  or "  Parnassus,"  and  "  Jurisprudence," 
In  the  Camera  dclla  Segnatura,  and  in  the  Ez> 
pulsion  of  Ileliodonis  from  the  Temple,"  the 
"Mass  at  Bolsena,"  "  Attila,"  find  the  •'Delivery 
of  St.  Peter,"  in  tho  stanza  of  lleliodorns.  Ho 
also  painted  the  4  celebrated  sibyls  in  tho  Chi^i 
eihepcl  In  the  church  of  Sta.  llaria  dclla  Paee, 
and  the  **  Galatea"  in  tho  Farno^i  na  villain  Rome. 
Tho  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Imvmg  snflfercd  by 
neglect  were  skilfully  restored  by  Carlo  Maratti 
in  the  last  eentnrr.  Oinliofiomano  also  panted 
tiiewell  known  "fUl  of  the  Ciianta"  In  the  Fa- 
larzo  del  Te  at  Manma.  Shortly  after  tho  com- 
pli-tion  of  tho  works  in  tho  Vaticjin,  Correcsrio 

tainted  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Pa 
i«  fresco  of  the  Aaoention,"  and  that  of  the 
"Asanmptlott"  in  the  Doomo  of  the  same  city, 
Sn  both  of  which  the  art  of  chiaroscuro  and  re- 
lief b  carried  to  perfection.  Pamiigiaco,  his 
vnpO,  left  nnSnishcd  some  frescoes  in  the 
Steccata  at  Pannn,  in  which  a  fignre  of  ifoses 
breaking  the  tablets  has  been  greatly  extolled. 
The  Ziiccheri,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Yasari,  and  nearly  every  other  distin- 
gnlahod  painter  of  the  age,  praetlMd  fteeoo 
painting,  and  sometimo^  on  tho  mo.st  extensive 
scale;  but  the  art  rapidly  deteriorated  until 


toward  the  doee  of  tike  oentany  whm  the  Oar> 
raoci,  Doraetitehhio,  Onldoi,  ana  other  patntera 

of  the  eclectic  school,  restored  to  it  somewliat 
of  its  former  vitality.   Their  efforts,  however, 
were  but  transient,  and  after  the  middle  of  tho 
17th  century,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  work 
in  fresco  of  more  than  moderate  merit  was  ex- 
ecuted in  Italy.    No  imi^^ntlcn  has  been  made  of 
the  great  Venetian  painters,  because  they  sel- 
dom attempted  fresco,  except  on  the  facades  and 
exteriors  of  buildiogs,  but  develojjed  their 
genius  in  oil  painting. — The  present  century  has 
witnessed  u  n  \  iv  il  i;i  fresco  painting  in  v;i:Mi;-i 
countries  of  Europe,  more  particuUrly  in  Ger- 
many, where,  with  ^e  exception  of  a  few  rode 
moral  decorations  in  some  of  the  older  cathe- 
drals, the  art  seems  never  previously  to  have 
been  practised.   The  movement  was  due  to  the 
enthnsiaani  of  n  knot  of  Tonng  German  artista 
ertablished  In  Kome  at  the  eomraenoement  of 
th    I  i:inry,  whose  first  works  were  executed  in 
the  liouse  of  the  consul-general  of  Prussia,  M. 
Bartlioldy,  and  in  the  Villa  Massimi.   In  these 
works  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Schnorr,  Schadow, 
Koch,  and  others  participated,  and  Overbeck 
subsequently  painted  the  "  Vision  of  8t.  Fran- 
cis" in  the  church  of  the  Angeli  at  Aasisi,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  where  more  than  0 
centuries  before  Cimabue  and  Giotto  had  ex- 
ecuted their  first  frescoes.   Overbeck  and  u  por- 
tion of  the  new  school  adopted  the  severe  style 
of  the  early  It^ian  masters,  while  others  songhk 
to  create  at  once  what  they  eoosldered  a  nar 
tional  Teutonic  school  of  painting.   They  were 
hailed  throughout  Germany  as  the  regent  rators 
of  art,  and  King  Ix)ui8  of  BaTaria  Invited  Cor- 
nelius to  Munich  to  decorate  the  Glyptotliek  and 
Pinakothek,  as  the  galleries  <yf  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  that  city  are  called.    Under  the 
influcnco  of  this  master  a  sdiool  of  fresco  paint* 
ifig  sprnng  np  in  Munich,  nnmbering  among  Hi 
pnpils  Knnlhueh.  Zimmcrmaiin,  He«s,  and  many 
others  whii«e  works  cover  the  walls  of  the 
Tiasilica  of  St.  Bonifaciu.s,  the  Konigsban.  the 
Festban,  the  Allerheiligen-Kapelle,  and  many 
otfier  boildings.   In  the  Lndwigskirche  is  exe* 
cnted  Comelins's  largest  fresco,  the  "  Last  J iidg- 
mcnt."   In  the  new  museum,  the  royal  palace, 
and  elsewhere  in  Rerlin,  are  also  grand  speci- 
mens by  Comelioa,  Kanlbaoh,  Schnorr,  and 
others. — VorsldeoontkmnHMle  little  progresein 
Franco  until  the  present  century;  bnt  within 
the  last  few  years  many  churches  in  Paris  have 
been  embellished  by  Arnanry-Duval,  Motez, 
Br^mond,  and  others.  The  most  oelehrated 
mural  painting  In  Pari«,  Delaroehe*8  **lT«nTe3r- 
cle"  \n  x\\e  palai»  de$  heavx  arU,  1^  j  •''•■i^'*^ 
oil,  although  it  is  commonly  called  n  fresco,  and 
has  all  the  breadth  and  fVeeoom  of  thiit  method. 
Tho  erection  of  the  new  houses  of  pnrlinment 
gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  fresco  painting 
m  England,  and  inresponso  to  an  invitation  from 
a  select  committee  of  the  British  parliament 
the  principal  artista  sent  to  exhlblDons  held  In 
Westminster  hall  in  1843-'45  cjirtoon*?  nn<l  ''pe- 
oimeos  of  fresco  for  the  deooraUou  of  the  buiid- 
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tag.  Some  of  theso  worka,  comprising  abfltract 
nptwentations  of  religiun,  justice,  &c,  and 
pnonngOl  from  British  history  and  mythohigy, 
oaWMm  ezeeated  by  Cupe, Djce,  Ward,  Mac* 
lisc,  Herbert,  Watts,  &c. ;  otliers  arc  in  pro- 
gress. A  summer  pavilion  iu  the  Kardtiitb  of 
Buckingham  piilace  has  been  painted  in  fresco 
bv  Leitlie,  £a.Htlake,  Maclise,  Row,  Stanfield, 
Uwina,  and  Dyco.  Watts  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  hall  of  Linrola'd  Inn,  iuu\  several 
churches  in  London  have  been  painted  with 
frescoes  in  the  style  of  early  Christian  art. 
Lastly,  in  Oxford,  Dante  Gabriel  Rus^etti  an  ! 
others  o(  the  so  called  "pre-Iiaithacliies  '  hu  .  u 
undertaken  to  adorn  tlie  theatre  of  tiio  Union 
debating  looietjr  with  a  series  of  paiatioga  oa 
mtbjeeU  fwm  the  romaooes  of  King  Arthur. 

FRESNEL,  AuocsTiN  Jean,  a  rrench  phys- 
icist, born  in  Bruglic,  department  of  £ure.  May 
10.  1788,  died  at  Ville  d'Avrav,  near  Paris, 
Jul;  14^  1827.  la  his  ohiMhoo^  he  18  repre- 
iented  to  have  had  little  taste  for  languages 
and  a  very  bad  inornory;  hut  be  was  nicl<- 
naiQcd  tlie  man  of  genius  by  his  brothers,  for 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  dcicnninatioDof 
the  pro|>er  calibres  and  lengths  of  toy  guns, 
and  the  proper  woods  for  the  fabrication  of 
bows.  At  the  ago  of  13  lio  was  sent  to  the 
central  school  at  Cuen,  and  in  his  17th  year  ho 
entered  the  polytechnic  scliool,  where  he  gained 
the  !ippIati«o  of  Legendi*o  by  a  pt  fuli  ir  tinhuion 
of  a  qucHEwii  ir\  geometry.  iVoin  liie  polytech- 
nic scliDol  he  passed  to  the  school  of  bridges 
and  roads.  After  graduating,  he  was  sent  into 
the  department  of  Vendte  to  snperiateiid  the 
engineering  operations  of  the  goTemment,  and 
remained  in  this  K'rvico  between  8  aiiddyears. 
Upon  the  landing  uf  Nap<tI<M>Q  from  Eloa  in 
1815,  he  Jouied  the  Bourbon  arm/  of  the  sooth 
as  a  volunteer,  bnt  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  military  life,  alter  which  l;o  proceeded 
to  Pari!;,  liis  first  memoir,  writli;n  in  1814, 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  phentancn m  of  the 
stellar  aberration.  His  first  experimental  re- 
searches were  made  in  1815  after  he  be^an  to 
reside  in  I'aiis,  and  from  this  time  un;il  bis 
death  bin  discoveries  and  ecientifio  memoirs  fol- 
lowed each  other  rapidly.  At  the  comtnenee* 
mcnt  of  1S15  he  hardly  knew  wliat  was  meant 
by  the  term  pularizatitm  of  light,  and  ia  less 
than  a  year  ho  siood  at  the  head  of  investigators 
of  the  subject.  In  1819  he  gained  a  priie  offered 
hj  the  Freoeh  academy  of  sdenoes  wr  an  artlde 
on  diflVaction.  In  1823  ho  was  elected  a  mein- 
her  of  tlie  academy  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In 
1S2^>  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  London,  and  in  1827,  Just  before  his 
death,  that  society  presented  him  with  the  Rum- 
ford  tnedal.  I  a  y\:\y,  1824,  be  was  appointed 
secretary  of  tlie  conmiission  of  lighthouses.  lie 
at  the  same  time  held  the  position  of  engineer 
of  the  p:iv»'mfnts  of  Paris  ;  and  ho  was  also  one 
of  the  exaiiitners  of  the  polytechnic  scliool. 
From  tlie  end  of  1821  nntil  his  death  liis  liealth 
was  so  bad  from  the  effects  of  unremitting  la- 
bor that  he  waa  obttged  to  give  up  all  von.^ 
TOUTII,!— 48 


The  true  laws  of  the  implicated  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  were  demonstrated  by  Frea- 
neL  It  is  now  known  tbat  near!/  all  cirystala 
noasess  the  property  of  donUe  refraction. 

fore  FresneVs  investigations  it  was  supposed 
that  Iceland  spar  and  ouartz  were  alone  en- 
dowed with  it.  Fresnel  in  conjunction  with 
Arago  explained  the  interferences  of  polariaed 
light,  givmg  all  the  phenomena,  and  aetenntn> 
iug  all  their  law?,  lio  proved  that  all  the  colors 
engendered  in  doubly  refracting  crystals  are 
particular  cases  of  the  interference  of  polarized 
li;j;l:t.  and  als-o  discovered  tbu  |,li.  nr)Tm>na  which 
aru  called  circular  polarii-^Uiuii,  uad  explained 
their  laws.  Ho  was  an  able  and  cnthusiastio 
advocate  of  the  wave  theoiy  of  liglit*  against 
that  of  emission  or  material  cmaoatlmiab  la 
1811  a  lighthouse  boanl  or  commission  of  light- 
houses was  formed  in  Fnmoe.  One  of  the  du- 
tiesof  this  commission  was  to  determine  whether 
the  system  of  lighting  apparutas  then  in  nsa 
might  not  be  ImprovecL  In  1819  Arago  voloa- 
teered  to  take  charge  of  llie  experiments  on  the 
subject,  provided  Fresnel  and  Mathieu  were 
joined  with  him.  The  proposition  wae  aooopt- 
od,  and  Fresnel  devoted  the  whole  strength  of 
bis  mind  to  the  subject.  The  result  was  the 
system  of  lens-lighting  app^atus  which  has 
cliangcd  the  mode  of  lighUiouse  illumiDation 
over  the  whole  woild,  and  is  univerHlly  known 
as  the  Fresnel  system.  The  most  perfect  sys- 
tetn  of  liglitiug  apparatus  known  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  Fresnel  system  was  tliat  of  para- 
bolio  reflectors.  In  this,  for  a  fixed  light,  the 
refleetiHnsare  arranged  anmnd  one  or  more  hori- 
zontal circles  with  their  ares  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  passing  (produced)  through  the 
oeotree  of  the  drdea.  In  a  revolving  light  the 
xefleoton  axe  amnged  with  their  axes  parallel 
to  each  other  and  to  the  horizon.  By  making 
the  systetii  revoho.  a  bright  fla>h  is  produced 
by  the  combined  action  of  all  the  retlectora, 
when  the  eye  Is  In  or  near  the  axis  of  one  of 
them.  As  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  lamp  at 
the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  are  parallel  to 
tlic  axis  al'ter  deviation  by  the  refU'Ctor,  it  is 
evident  that  systems  arranged  as  above  indicat- 
ed will  abow  a  bright  light  in  the  horizon  to  an 
obse  rver  situated  in  or  near  the  axis  of  any  one 
uf  the  reflectory  since  Uiu  reflected  be^un  does 
not  lose  its  intensity  except  by  atmospheric  ab- 
sorpUou.  Tiierefore  the  greater  the  number  of 
Teflcctors,  the  better  will  be  the  light ;  and  to 
produce  ns  nearly  as  possible  a  unifonn  light  at 
the  horizon,  the  number  of  reflectors  in  iiniior- 
tant  fixed  lights  is  eooietimes  very  great,  as 
manj  as  34  having  been  ns<.d.  In  all  ca»es  the 
reflectors  are  maoe  of  coj>i>er  carelnlly  shaped 
to  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution,  and 
covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  pure  silver. 
The  objections  to  the  reflector  system  aru :  1 ,  the 
wnnt  of  unironuity  of  the  light;  3,  the  great  an- 
nu:d  expense,  each  lamp  requiring  60  gallons  of 
spenn  oil  |ier  year;  8,  tne  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  reflectors  from  the  neoessity  <^  daily  cleaning 
tlie  iilveied  nrfiMe^  tbeailming  requiriug  en* 
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tfreTwwwrfrtluwl  fluuitelO  ymn ;  4,  the  groat 

loss  of  W-^hi  cnused  by  the  reflection  on«l  by  tlio 
necessary  im]>crfections  in  form  io  a  paral>oUc 
reflecting  Burfuc«.  A»  isooB  he  oegan  to 
study  tlie  subject,  Fresnel  ooooeived  the  idea  of 
euhstiluting  lenses  for  the  reflectors.  A  conyex 
lens  pO'SOfvsos  tlie  jinijicrty  el  making  nil  rays 
prooeediug  from  itspnuci{Nil  focus  parallel  after 
aeftation.  It  prodwM  the  tflbet  by  refraction 


that  parabol 


tors  produce  by  reflection. 


If  therefon;  a  plano-couvex  lensoould  be  formed 
which  would  not  much  exceed  in  thickness  or- 
diottv  plate  glass,  the  lorn  of  Ugbt  hj  abMnp- 
fn  passing  through  tdoh  a  km  w«wM  be 

mach  k>^H  thnn  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  rcflec- 
^on.  For  the  two  refhioting  surfaces  the  los.^ 
does  not  much  exceed  while  by  retlcction  it 
is  about  ^.  But  if  the  eztwior  aar&cti  of  tlio 
lens  is  spherical,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing 
the  lens  to  embrace  all  rayswhicli  arc  contained 
Id  a  belt  SS^"  above  and  23^"  below  Uie  hori^oo, 
•od  in  a  horiaODtal  ai^le  of  45°,  the  thickness 
wonM  become  so  great  for  a  largo  priticii)nl  fo- 
cal distance  tliat  mncb  of  tbo  ligbt  would  be 
absorbed,  and  tlio  lens  would  bccoino  u<^;lcss. 
The  wciglit,  too,  woold  be  to  great,  that  it  would 
be  nearly  SmpoMUe  to  make  ^  appantns  re- 
volve by  raaclilnory  avaibiblo  at  tlie  top  of  a 
lighthouse.  For  these  reasons  a  lens  ligbt  which 
existed  in  BPglaad  when  Fresnel  made  his  ex- 
periroenta  was  oonddered  a  fiailnre.  If  now  a 
drealar  eentral  part  of  the  curved  sarfaoe  of  a 
plano-convex  lcn3  h  moved  parallel  to  itself 
until  At  it«edge«  the  glass  U  vtry  tlito,  the  dimi- 
nution of  thickness  will  not  atlect  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  rays  after  deviation,  and  the  absorp- 
tion will  be  very  mndi  lessened.  If  another 
part  of  the  lens,  of  a  convenient  breadtli  and 
concentric  with  the  first  part,  be  moved  as  was 
tlie  first  part  until  its  edges  beccmie  very  thin, 
the  tliicknesa  of  this  will  not  much  increase  tbo 
absorption,  and  so  of  tlie  whole  surface  of  the 
lens ;  that  is,  it  can  be  divided  into  thin  con- 
eentrio  riogs  of  oonveoieat  breadth  and  of 
BMily  the  aame  enrviitnre  as  the  lens,  which 
■u  il!  .'it>3orbbut  little  lipbt^  ai  d  at  the  same  time 
will  send  out  tlie  rays  parallel  to  each  other, 
•nd,  ifproperly  ndjuste<1,  narnlkl  to  the  hort- 
nOD.  Boffoa  first  imaginea  this  manner  of  con- 
•trticring  a  lens.  Condurcet  in  1773  suggested 
tl  :  1  the  rings  might  be  made  in  separate  pieces, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  made  the  some  sugges- 
tion in  1811.  Fresnel,  without  knowing  Ck>n- 
dorcct'a  or  Brewster's  mi^gcstions,  conceived 
tho  idea  of  making  the  knses  in  steps  and  in 
separnto  pieces,  and.  following  up  his  ideas,  hod 
the  lenses  msnnfactnred  and  applied  to  light- 
faoQsea.  To  hfan  therefore  is  the  oredR  of  the 
first  application  of  lensoa  to  ligbtbonses  due, 
and  the  system  is  properly  called  by  iiis  name. 
The  vertical  central  «'<  tion  of  IVBMcrH  lens, 
instead  of  being  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  is 
a  flgnre  bounded  on  the  aide  toward  the  lamp 
by  a  vertical  ttmigbt  line,  and  on  tbo  outride 
bv  a  serrated  line.  This  lost  line  is  a  portion  of 
the  an  cf «  flbola  •!  ito  oentnl  parfe|  and  raoa^ 


ing  flpom  tiie  omtre  conslshi  tt  poiMons  of  aiee 

(f  rirr'.,_s  bonrK.jrd  by  Ij'jrirriiital  lines.  The 
i'mt  k'lis  ajiparutus  mode  by  Fre»nel  consiiited 
of  8  lensee  bke  thai  above  described,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  prism.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  an  eye  8ituAted  in  the  horizon  would 
perceive  a  bright  flash  whenever  one  of  the-so 
lenses  came  in  front  of  it,  and  sapposing  tlie 
octagonal  prism  to  be  revolved  about  its  verti- 
cal axis,  there  will  be  8  ila.'thes  in  one  revolt; 
tioQ.  1q  Fresnel's  fii^t  apparatus,  and  iu  ail 
very  large  ones  manufactured  within  10  or  12 
yean  afur  liis  ioTention,  the  nurs  in  the  ponton 
of  the  sphen  above  the  Mil  demted  by  the  lens 
were  brought  to  tbo  horizon  by  a  combination 
of  lenses  and  plane  reflectors,  aud  Uiu^e  l>elow 
by  the  combination  of  curved  glass  reflectors 
similar  to  the  dats  of  Venetian  blinds,  except 
that  the  reflectors  are  not  precisely  parallel,  bot 
are  placed  at  t  ii  li  ai  -Itj^  tliat  all  tbf  liglit  they 
receive  sliall  be  thrown  to  the  horizon.  The  in- 
terval between  tlie  flashes  b  Aminished  by  ar- 
ranging tlie  auxilt  irr  mirrors  so  tluit  they  will 
reflect  the  light  a  little  to  one  i-ide  of  the  beam 
refracted  by  the  lenses.  This  makes  tbe  tlnsh 
longer,  andcorrtapondeoUy  diminishes  the  dark 
Intarral.  In  order  to  prodnoe  a  fixed  lens  ll|^t 
which  shall  show  nniformly  entirely  rirouud  the 
horizon,  if  tho  central  vertical  m.M  tian  of  the 
lens  (the  section  bounded  by  the  serrated  line 
above  deaeribad)  be  nvolved  about  the  vertioal 
line  drawn  through  the  nrincipol  focns  of  the 
lens,  it  M-ill  generate  a  solid  of  revolution,  which 
when  mode  of  glass  will  fulfil  tho  requirad  con- 
dition for  all  rays  22^"*  above  and  22)**  below 
the  horizon.  Those  above  and  below  this  tone 
arc  brought  to  tbo  horizon  by  a  combination  of 
lenses  and  reflectors  on  tbo  samo  iirincii)]e  iM 
those  described  for  a  revolving  lens.  But 
FMsnel  was  not  aatlsfled  with  the  nae  of  rrfleot- 
ors  for  bringing  to  the  horizon  the  mys  above 
and  below  the  central  belt  of  45^.  On  acccnmt 
of  the  acnteness  of  tlie  angles  at  which  these 
t$f  must  be  incident  npon  any  deviating  sur- 
flwa,it  was  not  pnwtieable  to  bend  them  to  the 
horizon  merely  by  refraction  at  two  surfaces. 
He  tlierefore  calculated  the  dimensions  of  a 
series  of  annular  prisms,  so  arranged  that  the 
rays  from  the  lamp  incident  upon  the  first  sar^ 
face  of  the  prisms  were  refracted  by  it  toward 
the  horizon,  were  incidi>nt  upon  tlio  second 
surface  at  au  angle  greater  than  tliat  of  total 
reflection,  were  reflected  by  it,  and  wen  so  n- 
fracted  by  tbo  third  surface  that  tliey  emerged 
from  tho  prism  horizont.-il.  Thus  .-dl  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  lamp,  exoeitt  liiose  ob- 
strnoted  by  the  doss  ohimney  and  tlie  lamp  it- 
self, were  ntllisea  by  tbe  lens,  forming  tho  very 
perfection  of  a  litrblbouse  .npparatti'*.  Fresnel 
did  not  live  to  see  bis  idea  of  using  tho  prisms 
instead  of  retloctors  in  the  large  lens  ap{>aratus 
carried  out:  but  small  opparatas  wen  made  on 
this  principle  far  harbor  lights  with  entin  sno» 
Cess.  It  is  bcMevod  tb:it  tbu  annular  prisms 
were  first  used  in  an  apparatus  of  the  larfsc^ 
kind  la  one  made  at  Paria  vndar  the  dinetion 
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of  Alan  BtereosoD^  «ndne«r  of  the  oommianon 
of  northern  lights  of  Scotland.  The  prismatic 
liBa  plMMd  abore  and  belovr  the  annular  lens 
will  with  the  lens  throw  all  the  raja  to  the 

I'.orizoii,  arxl  tlie  combination  will  tluia  answer 
admiiiiblj-  fur  a  fixed  light  Tho  nnnnlar  prisma 
to  fulfil  their  object  must  be  arrnnged  in  conieal 
or  bee-hive  shape  above  and  below  tlio  annular 
lens.  For  a  revolving  light,  a  vertical  central 
section  of  tlio  annular  Tens  with  a  meridian  sec- 
tion of  the  aj^atem  of  prisms  was  revolved 
annmd  the  horiwntal  line  joining  the  centre  cf 
the  annular  lens  and  tlu^  iirincipal  focus  of  tho 
combination.  Tho  revolutiun  was  continued 
far  enough  to  generate  a  larger  or  smaller  solid 
n  the  iotervel  tMfcweea  the  dashes  was  greater 
or  SDMller,  the  dimendom  at  ttie  top  and  bolh 
torn  of  the  lem  rcgnlutini;  tho  ninplitiulc  of  the 
revolution.  Thus  a  ]><>lyg<)u  of  8  sides  angwers 
for  an  interval  of  ouc  minute,  sappo^ng  the 
time  of  fevolutioa  to  be  8  minutes,  one  of  16 
atdee  to  an  interral  of  80  eeoonds,  and  one  of  24 
sI(It'l^  to  an  interval  of  10  seconds,  supposing  ilie 
time  of  revolution  to  be  6  minutes.  In  order 
ti»  lengthen  the  ilaibea,  the  upper  and  lower 
systems  of  prisms  were  moved  a  littlo  to  one 
side  of  the  oentnd  annular  knses.  The  flash 
f]  (Mji  the  prisms  was  therefore  produced  a  littlo 
after  that  from  the  lena^  bot  ao  soon  after  as  to 
appear  a  part  of  it.  Another  jHttiaeCioa  was 
formed  by  revolving  a  system  of  cylindrical 
reriical  lenses  around  a  fixed  apparatus  and  out- 
side of  it.  Those  lenses  collected  the  rays  inci- 
dent upoa  them,  and  emitted  them  panUel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  horiaon.  Wneo  one  of 
the  lenses  came  oppo-ite  tho  observer,  tlic  eye 
received  a  bright  tia^lt  pr«^ded  and  followed 
by  a  short  eclipse.  Before  and  after  the  eoUpees 
the  fixed  li^t  was  visible.  This  arrangemeot 
ii  called  a  **  fixed  light  raried  by  flashes.** 
Nearly  the  same  appearance  is  given  by  n-ini,' 
the  upper  and  lower  prismatic  rings  of  the  tixed 
light  and  the  annular  lenses  of  the  rsvolTing 
light.  liy  revolving  tlie  latter,  tho  eye  per- 
ceives a  flasli  from  the  annular  lens,  and  in  tho 
interval  between  tlio  flasliL's  jjeroeives  tiio  light 
from  the  iixed  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  will  be 
eeen  that  the  variations  which  this  system 
admits  for  the  same  order  are  numerous,  far  sur^ 

1>a9sing  in  number  those  of  reflector  lights.  The 
atter  can  only  be  either  fixed  or  revolving,  and 
it  has  been  fonnd  impossible  in  practice  to  di- 
-verriiy  the  lateryab  between  tiM  flashes  to  any 
extent.  Tho  radii  of  tho  sphericiil  surfaces 
forming  the  lenseis,  and  tho  radii  and  other 
dimensions  of  the  prismatic  rin^s,  aro  calculated 
by  lEoown  formolss  from  the  index  of  refhictioo, 
the  position  of  the  exterior  snrfaces  of  the  lens 
with  reference  to  the  source  of  liglit,  and  tho 
distances  of  the  rarions  concentric  rings  and 
prisraatie  snrfaces  from  tho  horizontal  plane 
pa-s^d  throufrh  the  princi[ial  focus.  The  snr- 
faces of  tho  lenses  are  limited  in  breadth  by  tho 
condition  that  the  solid  of  revolution  shall  not  be 
thick  enough  to  absorb  a  material  portioa  of  tbe 


sHiL  m 

1 .6  inches.  Spherioal  aberration  is  nearlv  elim- 
inated by  a  proper  use  of  the  formulee  in  cal> 
oolating  the  ladii  of  tbe  awfiMes.  The  index 
of  reflwetfon  of  the  ^ass  nsed  is  1J51.  In  the 

largo  lenses  tho  rings  are  ground  in  segments 
oi  circles,  are  fastened  tulo  bratM  armatures,  and 
are  pnt  together  at  the  lightbooae.  The  smafl 
lenses  aro  placed  in  their  armatures,  and  are  put 
together  ready  for  erection  at  the  workshops. 
The  gla^  used  is  that  commonly  called  flint 
glass.  It  is  that  of  Bt.  Gobain,  and,  although 
not  as  eolorleas  as  crown  glan,  was  8ele<^ed 
because  it  could  be  obtained  more  free  from 
bubbles  and  »tt'm  than  crown  glass.   It  is 
cost  in  pieces,  exceeding  the  intended  Bi2o  of 
Hie  finished  parts  bj  abeat  4.    There  ore  9 
orders  of  lenses,  anaogedaoeoralngtosias.  The 
8  fir^t  and  largest  are  used  in  eeacoast  lights, 
and  tbe  3  last  in  harbor  and  river  lights,  and 
generally  in  those  of  lesser  importance.  They 
are  beautiful  exemplificationaof  soienoe  applied 
to  one  of  the  evcry-day  necessities  of  manuod. 
Fresnel's  invention  has  also  been  adapted  to 
small  lanterns  used  for  iitenn^ers'  signal  lights, 
pier  head  and  fiutjr  li^ita,  &c.,  and  many  of  this 
kind  aro  now  manufactured  in  tho  United  States 
of  pressed  glass.     Tho  Ist  order  fixed  lens 
apparatus  is  about  G  feet  in  diameter  and  0  feet 
high.  Tbe  central  zone  oon«sts  of  the  central 
plano^sonvez  helt  and  16  stepa  (M*lon$\ 
ranged  in  equal  numbers  above  and  below  it. 
The  lower  set  of  prism^i  is  6  in  number,  and  the 
upper  set  18.  TIliB  lost  set  is  arranged  in  the 
iuna  of  a  oooe,  and  tbe  wlu4e  apparatns  is  a 
most  beautiful  object  In  tiie  rercilTiiHf  1st 
order  lens,  having  an  interval  of  10  seconds, 
there  are  17  upper  and  S  lower  priiitas.  The 
6th  and  smallest  order  of  lens  is  11.8  inches  in 
diameter  and  17.6  inches  high.   The  central 
cone  is  composed  of  the  plano-convex  belt  and 
4  steps,  2  on  each  side  of  it.  There  aro  3  prisms 
below  and  6  above  the  central  xone.  As  the 
lampa  in  use  when  Reenel  made  hie  inventiott 
M  re  entirely  incompetent  to  supply  enough 
h^ht  from  one  burner  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
orders  of  lens  apparatus,  he  in  conjunction  with 
Arago  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
sabjeotoflaropa.  Ttie  result  was  that  he  adopt- 
ed for  the  Ist  order  lens  u  l  iirncr    mt  ttl 
incites  in  diameter,  giving  a  tiame  ubuut  4| 
inches  high,  and  containing  4  concentrio  wick& 
The  intensity  of  the  light  of  this  hunp  is  abool 
eaual  to  that  of  95  ordinary  Osreei  hnrnei* 
which  li.nvo  a  diameter  of  about  }  of  an  inch. 
The  lamp  is  placed  in  tlie  centre  of  the  appo- 
ntns.   As  the  heat  evolved  by  such  a  kmp  ia 
very  prcat,  there  niight  be  danaer  of  melting 
tlio  burners,  and  of  burning  np  the  wioka,  To 
avoid  lb-      (lilliLuilties,  Fresnel  adopted  the 
Carcel  lam|),  which,  by  a  system  of  dockwork, 
pumps  op  to  tlie  burner  4  times  as  moch  oil  m 
is  consnmed.   By  this  meana  the  burners  are 
always  kej)t  comparatively  oool,  and  the  wicks 
sometimes  burn  a  whole  night  without  requir- 
ing mnffing.  For  the  2d  or<Mr  lens  apparatus  a 
]wip«ttkl«imMMeividiawM«do|rtad;  tot 
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the  3(]  and  4th  orders,  lamps  vrith  3  concentric 
wicks  were  used,  and  fortliL  Sth  and  6tli  orders, 
ordinnry  Aigand  burners  are  used.  Very  eligbt 
dian^M  to  any  of  the  detotb  of  the  lamps  hav« 
been  made  since  they  were  first  settled  hy  Fres- 
ne).  The  nnniial  consMiaptioa  of  oil  hy  llio 
lenw's  of  the  ditlcrcnt  orders  is  a«  follows :  1st 
order.  6S4  gallon^ ;  2d,  Ml :  8d,  221 ;  4th,  166 
to  190,  aeennling  ns  two  wIcks  or  one  are  ined ; 
6tli,  70;  Ofli.  60.  In  tlio  1st  order  ootagona! 
revolving  lens  the  qnsniity  of  light  sent  to  the 
horixon  by  one  of  the  octagonal  faces  and  its 
reflectors  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  times  the 
li;;lit  of  a  single  Carcel  burner,  being  8  times  as 
niiioh  as  tliat  sent  to  llio  liorizon  by  the  best 
reflectors  that  are  made.  To  get  the  useful 
eflbet  of  the  whole  len^,  the  above  numbers  must 
T:<"  Tnultiplied  by  P,  that  Ix^inc;  the  nnmbor  of 
anmilar  lenses  doing  the  work  of  that  number 
of  burners  at  the  same  time.  The  useful  effect 
of  the  lens  light  is  to  that  of  the  reflector  light 
as  4  to  1 ;  that  Is,  one  gallon  of  oil  Wned  In  a 
lens  light  throws  ns  mnch  light  to  the  horizon 
as  4  gallons  burned  in  a  reflector  light  The 
brilliancy  of  a  1st  order  lens  light  as  compared 
with  the  best  reflector  lights  is  as  83  to  ]  n,  or 
as  5  to  1 . — The  first  lens  apparatus  manufactured 
under  the  direction  of  Fresncl  was  erected  in 
1823  in  the  Cordouan  liglitbonse  at  the  mouth 
of  1  he  ( ;  ironde,  on  the  coast  of  tliO  bar  of  BInwj. 
The  auxiliary  li'Hses  and  reflectors  for  utilizing 
the  rays  nbovo  and  below  the  central  belt  have 
been  removed,  and  nre  now  replaced  by  the 
prismatic  rings,  in  1825  the  lens  system  waa 
adopted  for  the  coasts  of  France,  and  as  early 
a<*  12  lijTbthou^cs  on  the  coast  were  il- 

luminated by  the  Fresncl  system.  In  1845 
there  were  161  lens  lights  on  the  French  coast, 
and  it  b  not  probable  that  there  is  a  aiogle  re- 
flector light  In  Franee  at  present  It  was 
next  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  IH^l  the 
autlioritii'H  of  tlie  i^cotch  lighthouses  author- 
ize<lthecrcttiim  of  a  1st  order  lens  in  Indikelth 
ItRhtbooee.  The  Trinity  house  corporation  next 
adopted  the  lens  systennn  18S7,  and  it  has  since 
been  used  by  all  European  maritime  nations 
and  their  colonics.  In  1838  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  government  was  first  diroeted 
to  the  Fresnel  system.  In  1846  a  commi^ssion 
consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  was  sent 
abroad  to  examine  and  report  njMin  the  li^ht- 
boase^establisbmcnts  of  Europe.  In  1851  a 
temporary  lighthooie  board  was  anthofind  by 
conpre^,  which  consisted  of  2  officers  of  the 
navy,  2  officers  of  army  engineers,  2  civilians  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  and  an  officer  of  the 
navy  as  secretary.  A  permanent  lightboose 
IxMra  was  establislied  In  18M,  and  entered  upon 
the  performance  of  its  duties?  in  Oct.  1852. 
Under  thia  board  506  lenses  have  been  erected 
in  the  lighthouses  of  the  Unitc<l  States.  Of 
these,  26  an  of  the  let,  19  of  the-2d»  62  of  the 
Sd,  188  of  the  4th,  101  of  the  Bth,  and  110  of 
the  Bth  order.  Five  IcnseaTiad  Iteen  introduced 
before  the  creation  of  the  board. — See  A.  Fres- 


dr4  fhare*  (Paris,  1822);  U-onoT  Fresnel,  Inr 
ttrnrdcm  pour  If  tcrtiee  deapharet  lentievlairea 
Claris,  1885) ;  Alan  gtoTensoo,  "  Report  to  the 
Oommissloners  of  the  Vorthem  Ughthonseson 
the  Illumination  of  Lighthouses  "  (Edinburgh, 
ISni),  and  "Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Licbt- 
houses"  (London,  1850);  Senate  Document,  lib* 
488^  flnt  aesatoa  2»th  consresa  (WashingtOD, 
1846);  Senate  Dooonent,  No.  28,  first  aesrion 
82d  conpress  (Washington,  1862V 

FRESNO,  an  E.  oo.  of  California,  bordering 
on  Utah,  and  comprising  that  porUon  of  the 
gold- mining  region  commonly  known  as  the  ex- 
treme southern  mines;  pop.  in  1856  estimated 
at  2,400.  The  precious  metal,  which  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  streams  and  in  veins  of  quartz, 
is  collected  chiefly  by  Chinamen.  The  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  tho  county  are  traversed  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  tlie  western  part  consiitta 
mainly  of  rush-covered  marshes  called  tulh. 
There  is  good  farming  land,  however,  in  ttie 
neighborhood  of  King's  river,  and  thepnstnrage 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
tho  principal  crops,  and  the  productions  in  1*168 
amounted  to  f.,f)(io  bushels  of  wheat,  20,000  of 
harleyt  6,000  of  Indian  own,  2,000  of  potiitoes, 
and  400  tons  of  hay.  Formed  from  Ifaripnsa, 
;^fl  rn  1,  and  Tulare  counties  in  1856.  Capital, 
Hillcrton.  An  Indian  reservation  caiknl  Fres- 
no and  King's  river  farms,  c-^tabltshed  in  1864^ 
is  situated  in  this  county.  The  farms  are  about 
2,000  acres  in  extent,  600  of  which  are  under 
cultivation;  and  tho  Ir.llaij-  number  2,665, 
about  800  of  whom  are  permanent  settlers  in 
the  reservation,  well  ftamished  with  agrionl- 
ttiml  implements,  live  stock,  &c. 

FREYBURtr,  or  FaiBorRG,  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  tho  9th  in  extent;  area,  6G5  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  I860,  99,890,  of  whom  87,753  were 
Oatholiea,  the  Protestanta  living  almost  ezdo- 
sivcly  in  tho  district  of  Mornt  With  the  ex- 
ception of  8  detached  portiotis  situated  geo- 
graphically in  tho  canton  of  Vand,  it  is  hounded 
N.  and  £.  by  Bern,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Yaud,  and 
N.  W.  hy  the  hike  of  Neufch&tel.  On  tJie  latter 
lies  also  the  lar^rcst  of  tho  detached  p(irtif»us, 
with  the  town  of  Estavayer ;  the  2  smaller  ones, 
Barpiare  and  VolsBflns,  are  a  little  8.  The 
snrfaco  of  the  canton  is  mountainous,  especially 
in  tho  S.,  S.  W.,  and  E.  The  principal  moun- 
tains are  the  Dent  de  Brenlieu,  7,8;Jfl  feet  higli, 
the  Dent  de  FoUi6ran,  7,667  feet,  and  Mu  Ifue- 
son,  O^BTSftet  OdrI,  limestone, ilmsstonesiate, 
and  gypsum  are  found.  The  principal  rivers  tm 
the  Sarine  (Saane),  Brove,  Seiisc,  aud  Ciia^don. 
One  half  of  the  lake  of  fiornt  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  lake  of  NeofchAtel  beUxw  to  this  can* 
ton,  wMdh  hia  beride  several  smaUsr  hdcesi  R 
has  also  seversl  mineral  springs^  all  nf  which 
are  sulphnrons.  The  climate  is  milder  in  the 
N.  than  in  the  S.  The  productions  in  tlie  ba- 
sins of  the  rivers  are  hemp,  flax,  maize,  and 
fruit ;  in  the  N.  W.,  com,  wine,  vegetables,  and 
tobacoa  In  the  hifrlitr  regions,  consisting  of 
meadows,  Alps,  and  forests,  cattle  rearing  and 
the  onlttTalioa  of  the  ftnata  an  llie  ohier  por- 
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suits,  nie  Gruyi  re  (Grcierz)  cheese  is  made 
here.  Ilorees,  sLeep,  goats,  hogs,  chamois,  roM| 
haras.  1yaz«9,  a  few  wild  boan,  and  in  the  KT. 
numbers  nf  -.vil  ]  fi)w],  ore  found.  The  chief  ar- 
ticle3  of  ex[)urt  arc  clieciie  and  timber.  Tliere 
are  mannfuctures  uf  straw  hats,  leatlier,  tobacco, 
cotton  good«i  witohM)  and  silk,  but  only  to  « 
nain  extent  The  oommon  longnage  fa  a  mix* 
turo  of  Frt-nch  and  German  in  several  dialccta; 
the  German  prov&ib  around  tlie  cu:>ital  and  in 
the  district  of  Morat;  the  official  language  is 
Frond  I,  but  all  official  acts  are  publiabed  in  both 
language^.  The  new  constitutions  of  March  4, 
lt>l«,  and  May  27,  1857,  agree  in  all  esjiential 
points  with  tlie  constitutions  of  the  other  can- 
tons. The  legislative  assembly,  the  grand  oonn- 
c51.  is  diosen  for  a  iK'ntxI  of  4  years  by  a  direct 
voto  of  all  citizeii!!  wtio  arc  ovur  20  years  old; 
but  10  additional  incnibors  are  elected  by  tho 
grand  council  itselfl  The  state  cooiMil  (exectt- 
ttve)  oonrists  of  7  members  ehoeen  vf  the 
grand  council  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Frey- 
burg  sends  5  members  to  the  national  coun- 
cil, and  2  to  the  federal  senate.  Its  contin- 
gent to  the  federal  army  amooots  to  4,432 
men,  and  its  oootribotion  for  federal  expenses 
to  ^0,056  franc-i.  Education  in  this  canton  wa- 
formerly  in  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others; 
but  in  there  were  220  primary  schools, at- 
tended by  12,835  children.  Thera  b  a  Protest- 
ant College  at  Morat.  Chief  towns,  Freyburg, 
Romont,  15nlle,  ar.d  Morat.  The  canton  of  Frey- 
burg belonged  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  part  of 
the  Ucchtlnnd,  to  Francho  Comt6.  In  1481  the 
town  of  Freyburg  with  it-^  territory  jnlncl 
the  Swiss  confederacy  by  the  compact  of 
Tiic  refonnutiuii  nover  got  a  fooiiiold  in  Frey- 
burg, and  it  has  ever  reniainod  one  of  the 
ttrongliolds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
6>«itzorland.  During  the  civil  w.nr  of  1847,  in 
whicii  tJie  canton  joined  the  6ornkr(/und,  it  was 
occupied  by  Gen.  Dufour  without  much  op- 
nisUion.— FasTvinia^  or  Fniaoca^  tiie  oap- 
ital  of  the  abfive  canton,  on  the  Sariae,  con- 
sists of  the  lower  (German)  town  in  the  narrow 
Taller  of  the  river,  and  the  upper  (French)  town, 
trhicli  rises  like  a  terrace  on  a  succession  of  sand- 
Stone  rucks ;  pop.  9«6b0.  Tlio  great  glory  of  the 
town  is  the  sospension  bridge  over  the  Sarine, 
built  in  lS32-'4,  'JOl  fcetlong,  28  feet  wide,  and 
174  fi'vt  lii^di.  The  town  has  8  convents  and  4 
churclies  beside  ii«veral  chapels.   The  princi- 

}ial  church,  that  of  St.  Nii  hulas,  has  a<=:nri.-  976 
cot  high,  being  the  highest  in  Switzcrluiul,  and 
an  or;.'an  wiili  7,800  jiipcs,  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Ikfore  the  town  ball 
stands  the  linden  tree  planted  in  1480  in 
coTn•ncmoratif^•)  of  the  victory  at  Morat  over 
Cha  lea  the  iSoid  in  147ti.  Before  the  expul- 
(>iun  of  the  Jesuits  iVom  Switzerland,  in  1847, 
Fraybnrg  had  a  celebrated  Jcmiu*  college^ 
fotmded  in  1564,rastored  to  the  Jesnitstn  1618, 
and  Ci>unting  from  300  to  400  pupils,  mostly 
from  Switzerland,  Franco,  ami  Germany.  It 
w.'n  reopened  as  a  Citliw  i  •  a  llege,  Oct.  15, 
Id&a,  Willi  about  800  pu|>iis.  Qthv  oiyeots 
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worthy  of  notice  are  the  4  public  squares,  mint, 
arsenal,  state  prison,  town  library,  lyoeum  with 
a  cantonal  mnsenm,  observatory,  economical 
society  and  society  of  liistt>riaiis,  sjivings  bank, 
theatre,  2  public  baths,  breweries,  manufacto- 
ries of  tobacco,  chicory,  straw  liat^^,  earthen- 
ware, inm  tool^  and  woollen  yarn,  and  several 
dye  houes  ana  tanosrlee.  It  it  tlio  aeat  of 
government)  sod  of  tlie  Usbop  of  T«anwnne  and 
Geneva. 

FREYCn^ET,  Locia  Clattok  DMArLSM  sa, 
a  French  navigator,  born  in  Montelimart,  Ang. 
7, 1779,  died  near  Loriol,  Aug.  18, 1842.  In  17M 
he  served  in  l!.o  Mulitin  aiican  under  Ailmiral 
Brueys.  The  next  year  be  accompanied  Baudia 
on  his  scientific  expedition  to  Australia,  and 
betn^  ap[Kjinted  to  edit  the  nautical  and  geo- 
graphical portion  of  the  narrative,  devoted  10 
VLurs  to  tids  task.  In  1817  ho  was  intni.«t«d 
with  the  oummand  of  a  new  expedition,  Ute 
dt^tet  of  wbtdi  was  to  atody  the  figure  of  the 
globe,  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
certain  meteorolugtcai  phenomena  in  the  south- 
ern hemispliero.  After  3  years*  navigation  he 
returned  ti>  Havre  in  1820,  haviiM(  sailed  ronnd 
the  earth,  and  bringing  a  great  nnmlMr  of  tAh 
S'  i  \  :itinns,  charts,  and  curious  6|>eclmens  for 
Huiscums.  A  narrative  of  this  vojace  was  pub- 
lished (13  vols.  4to.,  with  4  atlases,  Paris,  1824 
-44),  and  gained  for  Freycinet  admiasiott  into 
the  academy  of  sciences. 

FllEY TA(J,  Gfoimj  Wiuiblm  FuiF.DTiicti,  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Bonn,  born  in  LQneburg,  8ept  19, 1788.  lie 
btudi<.d  tbcoInvTV  nnd  pbilosopliy  at  Goltingen, 
and  in  1811  Ltciine  tutor  tliere,  which  ottice 
he  renounced  iii  1815.  tliron),'li  hatred  of  French 
domination,  and  was  chafdain  in  the  army  of 
the  conquerors  whldi  entered  Parisin  1818.  He 
(lij  ot!ife  to  study  the  Arabic,  PorPtan, 
and  i  urkisii  laiiguag4M  under  Sylvt^&tre  dciSacy, 
and  has  held  the  profcssondiip  of  those  lan- 
ns»s  in  the  nniveieitjr  of  Boon  since  1819. 
Beside  Arabia  text  bocNts,  be  bw  pnUisbed  a 
translation  of  Caabi  Ben  S"halr  Carmen  in 
Laudem  Muhammedit dictum  (iia.,  Bonn,  1822), 
Pnterbia  Arabvm  (3  Vols.  8vo.,  1838-'44), 
Ikkihtt  al  MoU/a,  by  Ibn  Arahsbnh  (vol  L, 
Arabic  text,  Bonn,  1832 ;  vol.  ii.,  translation. 
1858),  and  a  large  Lrxiavi  A rabico-Latinum  (4 
voh.,  Halle,  1830-^37),  which  was  foilowd  b/ 
an  abri(l;:nient  in  1837. 

FMiKYTAG,  Gr«*TAv,  a  German  author,  horn 
in  Kreuzberg.  Silesti^i,  July  13,  1810,  studicHl  at 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Ikrlin,  and 
wrote  poetry  and  pla,y8,  some  of  which  were 
Ikvorably  received.  A  complete  edition  of  tliem 
■was  published  in  Leipsic,  in  3  vols,  fit^ )?  "50). 
Since  1818  ho  hoA  edited  in  concert  witii  Julius 
Sdimidt  a  periodical  called  Vie  Qrtmboten, 
and  in  1664  oe  waa  appointed  coondUor  of  the 
conrt  and  lectnrar  of  the  dnke  of  Qntba.  la 
lb55  ai'iM'ared  his  novel  S<iU  uii<l  TTalfetu,  which 
has  gnined  for  him  a  wide  iK>pularity.  It  was 
translated  Into  French  (i8o7),  into  En(;!isli 
C*Ilebtt  and  Oiedil,"  1868),  and  a  Tth  editioa 
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was  pQbI!sTic<!  In  I«ip6ic  in  1868>  Bit  AoMMI 

IHe  Pabier  appeared  iu  1859. 

FRIAR  {lAUfrateTy  brother),  a  name  applied 
to  the  meoibers  of  ccrtaia  relip^ioua  orders  wlio 
are  not  cloiatered,  particularly  to  the  mendi- 
cants. The  principal  orders  of  friars  aro  the 
AugostiQians  or  black  friars;  the  fnuiciacaosi 

e\j  friara,  or  fHars  minora;  tiid  the  Donuii- 
ns,  or  preaching  friars. 

FRICTION  (Lat.  frico,  to  rub),  an  action 
arising  bctvreon  the  sorfaiMiof  two  bodies,  one 
0f  which  ia  caofl«d  to  move  tqion  or  over  the 
other;  and  dao  the  ineelMuit<»!  reefatanoe  to 

motion  consequent  on  such  actif n.  aorfaces 
can  be  made  absolutely  bard  or  smooth ;  when 
one  snrface  is  made  to  slide  over  another,  the 
alight  asperities  of  the  one  interlock  with  those 
of  the  otlier,  so  that  the  sarfaoes  mast  be  sep- 
arated or  the  points  abraded  to  allow  of  the 
motion ;  bat  if  one  snrface  roll  npon  another, 
the  prominent  points  are  anccessivelj  raised, 
without  t?ip  nrrr!  of  complete  lifting  of  tho  body 
or  of  Avtariiig  olT  those  points.  IIcqcq  there 
aro  two  kinds  of  friction,  the  eliding  and  tlio 
rolling.  The  former  of  theee  ia  amoont  gcee^j 
exoeeosthe  htter;  it  is  a  kadlngelemeiM  fai  the 
■tability  of  stroctores  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds, 
and  tho  most  important  remstanoe  and  source 
of  waste  in  all  machinery,  and  is  therefore 
a  chief  ol^Ject  of  regard  in  the  arts  of  constr no- 
tion and  the  science  of  engineering.  To  this 
form  of  friction  attcntioa  will  here  chiefly  be 
given. — Sliding  friction  increases  with  the 
roughness  of  the  sarfacea  in  contact;  liwioe^  It 
ia  in  practice  diminished  as  these  snrfaces 
become  worn,  also  by  polishing,  atid  by  the 
nse  of  ungucnta  or  lubricants,  which  emooth 
the  rnbbing  surfaces  by  filling  their  depreasioDs. 
It  iaereaaea,  almoat  vnlTenuly,  hi  ozaet  pn^ 
portion  with  the  entire  prc-<»snro,  owing  to 
weight  or  other  causes,  %vith  which  the  two 
surfaces  are  held  together;  bnt  at  very  great 

{>rcs«om,  aomewbat  lean  rqtidly.  CooaoyM»t» 
y,  in  all  ordinary  eaaea,  bo  long  as  the  entire 
weight  or  i>ressnro  remains  tho  same,  tho  fric- 
tion is,  in  general,  entirely  independent  of  the 
extent  of  the  aaraoea  in  contact.  The  ezoep- 
tkma  an,  aoma  iaeraoae  when  the  robbing  sur- 
fteea  under  the  same  total  pressnro  are  very 
greatly  extended,  or  whon  Litlier  surface  iacorn- 
paratively  soft;  and  considerable  lessening  of 
friction  when,  the  bodies  being  very  hard,  the 
rubbing  surface  is  made  very  small,  ns  in  tho 
runners  of  skates  npon  ico.  For  ordinary  rates 
of  motion,  tho  total  friction  within  a  given 

Sace  or  distance  ia  in  like  manner  entire^  in- 
tpendent  of  the  vdodty  with  wbldb  ooo  am^ 
face  is  caused  to  move  over  the  other;  but  in 
very  slow  motions  it  is  increased,  and  in  very 
rapid  motions  perceptibly  diminished.  Friction 
ia  also  increased  in  proportioii  to  the  tendency 
of  the  surfaces  to  adhere;  hence  It  la  nsoally 
found  greater  between  bodies  of  the  same  kind 

i steel  on  steel  proving  almost  on  exception) 
ban  betiTeen  tiiooo  of  different  kinds ;  it  n 
ttnally  greater  when  tlte  saifaoea  have  bean 


long  in  contact,  and  at  tho  bo^innrngor  motion, 
and  always  so,  uukss  correcled  by  lubricants 
between  metallic  surfaces  so  highly  polishea 
that  air  may  bo  excluded  from  between  them. 
Tho  friction  of  smoothly  jKjlishod  iron  on  iron 
has  been  found  not  quite  j  the  total  pressure; 
of  iron  on  brass,  \ ;  that  of  an  iron  axlo  in  a 
lMn<rfl)naa,fadmeated,  ,V;  thatofbramon cop- 
per, leas  than  on  it^c!^    The  least  possible 
friction  is  secured  by  pivots  or  edges  of  polish- 
ed steel,  turning  in  cupa  or  grooves  In  the 
hardest  gema.  ApfilicatiMia  of  the  above  pria> 
dple  are  aeen  In  the  nae  of  braaa  bozea  ibr 
axles  of  iron  and  Btccl,  leather  between  sur- 
iiaces  of  iron,  dec.    Tho  brass  bearinss  or  boxea 
in  which  the  iron  Bluifts  of  propellers  tarn, 
however,  having  been  found  to  be  rapidly  worn 
under  the  varying  pressures  due  to  pitching 
aiiil  rolliiic:  of  the  vessel,  boxea  of  Uie  hardot 
wood  are  now  substituted;  these  being  kept 
wet  with  water  or  oil,  the  heat  of  friction  ia 
carried  ofl^  and  tho  wear  is  found  to  l>u  almost 
inappreciable.   Tho  above  principles  may  bo 
f^WW  further  generalized.   Friction  is  in  effect 
anequiralent  ftrce  exerted  in  a  directaoo  opM>- 
aite  to  that  in  which  the  tliding  occara.  Ita 
whole  amount  is  tho  product  of  two  factors : 
the  first  of  these,  which  sums  up  the  eflect  of 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  aorface&  is  call- 
ed the  coefficient  of  friction ;  the  second,  wliich 
is  the  sum  of  all  pressures,  aa  -weight,  strain, 
nrd  tlie  adhesion  due  to  magnetism  {when  cm- 
ploved ),  which  act  to  urge  the  two  bodies  to- 
gether, 1.     i>erpendicularly  to  tho  anrfnce  of 
contact,  is  called  tlie  normal  pressure.   But  this 
law  holds  only  where,  wiih  dry  surfaces,  the 
pressure  is  not  enough  to  indent  or  abrade  c  iiht  r; 
or,  with  wet  aorfaces,  not  enough  to  force  out  the 
tmgnettt  Id  dilJier  <^  these  caaaa,  the  ftiction 
increases  more  rapidly  tlian  the  ratio  of  norma! 
pressure.   Tliecoefticieutof  friction  {/)  is  thus 
the  constant  ratio  of  the  whole  friction  (F)  to 
the  normal  proasu re  (|0i  or,  F  =    X/  The 
worik  canMo  by  fHction  by  sliding  for  a  certain 
di-tnnce  (s)  is  W  =    X  /  X  ^ ,  mid  in  the  case  of 
wooden  axlea,  the  uumber  of  revolution?  per 
minute  (/j),  imd  radius  (r),  the  work  per  second 
=0.1047  X/  X  n  X  r  X  J*.  Extensive  tables  of 
the  value  of  /  are  found  in  works  on  practical 
eri^T': leering.  The  recent  results  of  the  elabornto 
experiments  of  Morin  difl'er  in  some  imrticulars 
from  the  usually  received  conclusion      to  the 
relations  of  like  and  unlike  surfaces.    lie  finds 
tho  value  of  /  for  wood  on  wood,  dry,  .25-.5; 
do.  do.,  soaped,  .2;   metals  on  oak,  dry,  .5-.6; 
do.  da,  wet,  ^A-M ;  do.  do^  soapetl,  .2 ;  do. 
on  elm,  dry,  .8-.90 ;  leather  on  ode,  wet  or  dry, 
.27-.85  ;  do.  on  mefnis,  dry,  .56;  do.  do.,  wet, 
.86;  do.  do.,  greased,  .23;  do.  do.,  oiled,  .15; 
neMa  on  metals,  dry,  .1&-.2 ;  do.  do.,  wet,  .'i ; 
smooth  Burfuces,  with  unguents  occa<iunul]y 
applied,  .07-  08;  do.,  well  applied,  .06;  do., 
best  result.^.  0  '   03G.    The  limit  of  the  norm:d 
pressure  allowable,  with  onguentSi  rapidly  di- 
minishes as  tho  i^ieed  increnaca.    For  labri- 
in  oaaa  cf  -nxy  lUghtiMreasare^  aa  in  tho 
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maclilnery  of  watcliea,  the  most  limpid  oils 
should  bo  used ;  as  the  pressure  becomes  great- 
er, toeoeaaiTeiy,  the  dicker  oils  (not  indtiding 
the  drying  oils),  grease,  tallow  with  tar  or  Ijlack 
lead,  blacic  lead  ^one,  or,  with  very  heavy  ma- 
chinery, Boapstone.  For  metal  on  metal,  oils 
are  beeti  or,  if  the  relooitj  be  raeh  as  to  bnm 
tiiem,  blaok  lead ;  Ibrirood,  the  fhttv  ungaenta 
and  tar  are  preferred.  The  power  lost  in  fric- 
tion, as  is  well  known,  gives  rise  to  heat ;  tiiis, 
if  moderate^  fe  useful  in  softening  tlie  lubricant  *, 
if  excessive,  prejadioial  by  decomposing  it,  soft- 
ening metal  pivots,  or  firing  neighboring  com- 
l)iisiil)la>».  Constant  and  copious  supply  of  a 
good  unguent  usually  averts  these  effects.  £le- 
Yation  of  tcmperatare  thus  becomes  a  test  of 
the  valuo  of  lubrirnnt*  ;  ft  rubbing  velocity  of 
4  to  5  feet  per  sofoiid  liaibeea  ob!<orved  to  l)eat 
good  futty  or  soajjy  ungnents  40*  or  50°,  good 
mtnera]  ones  SO**.  The  obliqoi^  or  iaclioaUoa 
of  the  direction  of  fKelion  to  tiie  oonunon  per- 
pendicular of  the  surfaces  is  known  as  the  ang:le 
of  repose,  nnd  it  is  the  angle  of  which  tiie  co- 
efficient of  friction  is  the  tangent  This  is  the 
angle  formed  bT  eltlkar  aurliMe,  as  an  inclined 
plane,  with  the  noriaon,  at  whMk  ti»e  other  body, 
the  surface^  un  l  j)res9iir6  being  the  same,  will 
just  begin  to  slide  upon  it  by  tlie  action  of  pav- 
ity.  At  le^is  angles,  friction  holds  ^  anmoaa 
in  stable  contact;  aiod  thus  it  becomes  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  in  structures,  walla,  and  fences, 
and  of  strength  in  cordage,  thread,  and  woven 
f  ibrics.  Kolhng  friction  is  usually  very  slight, 
and  diminishes  with  inweaaaof  velority ;  in  caf* 
riages  the  chief  resistance  \s  transferred  from 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  the  axle,  a  inechaiucul 
gain  ;  and  thin  resistance  may  bo  further  and 
almost  indefinitely  lessened,  by  the  oontrironco 
of  an  ade  rolling  upon  the  rmaa  of  tmidter, 
friction  whoelf^.  The  resistance  of  cordage  in 
macliinery  is  duo  sometimes  in  part  to  ordinary 
IHction  ;  always  in  good  part  to  friction  of  tho 
flbraa  and  thair  ri^fiiUty,  wltioh  oj^oae  the  bend> 
ing  of  the  ropes.  Applieailottfl  of  iHetion  to 
usffnl  purposes,  beside  those  already  named, 
are  brakes  of  various  kinds,  the  locking  of 
wheel.",  tho  '^dioe*'  used  in  descending  de- 
clivities, and  tho  so-called  adhesion  to  the  rails 
by  the  driving  wheels  of  looomotives,  enabling 
tlieiu  to  exert  their  force  upon  the  train,  which 
Kickles  of  Nancy  has  profioeed  to  increase  by 
dectrn-miignetism. 

FIIIDAY,  tho  6th  day  of  the  week,  called  hy 
the  Saxons  Frige  daeg^  or  day  of  Frigga  (tlie 
wife  of  OdinX  whence  our  name,  and  by  the 
fiomaoa  dm  FsmH%  or  Venns'a  day.  (B«e 
Good  Ymtokt^ 

FRTEDLAND,  n  town  rf  E,  Prussia,  on  the 
Alle,  27  m.  S.  £.  from  Konigaberg,  memorable 
for  a  bflHto  gained  by  the  French  under  Hia* 

Klaon  over  the  Russians  trader  BenninoMii. 
ne  14,  1807,  tho  anniversary  of  the  battfe  of 
Mnren^'O.  .\rt' r  ;1j  combat  at  Ileilsberg  the 
Kti-sian  army,  numbering  about  60,000  men, 
under  Bcnningsen,  conoeotrated  at  Friedland. 
£a(iy  oa  tha  monkinf  of  Joaa  14^  BaaidogMiii 


learning  that  Lanoes  was  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  single  diviston,  despatched  a  column  to 
compel  him  to  reUre.  Not  sneoee^ng  at  onoe^ 
he  brought  out  tlio  rest  of  liii?  troops,  and  was 
insensibly  led  into  a  general  action  ugain&t  tho 
whole  French  army,  which,  with  Napoleon  at 
its  liflad,  had  been  i^uaUy  aasemblii^  ByH 
o*eloolE  the  Wench  ad<raneed  with  great  impet- 
uoslly  and  drove  tlic  Ras-iian  left  wing  back 
to  the  village.  A  galkut  cliarge  of  tlie  Kutigian 
imperial  guard  had  nearly  changed  the  fortuna 
of  the  day ;  bat  upon  lieing  aguo  repulsed  they 
tetre^ed  across  the  Alle,  bnming  the  bri<1ges 
and  suburbs  behind  them.  The  Russian  cvi  tro 
and  right,  being  thus  unsupported,  gave  way 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  suooeedad  in  ford- 
inp-  the  river  with  nearly  nil  their  gnna,  tliough 
Willi  terrific  loss,  lijo  irench  had  between 
70,000  and  80,000  men  in  action,  and  lost  8,000 
men  and  2  eagles.  The  Bosiiana  lust  17.000 
men  and  1 7  guu^  Tho  battle  of  FVfodland  led  ' 
to  the  peace  of  Tilsit. — Another  town  of  Fried- 
land  in  tho  Bohemian  district  of  Leippa  is  the 
capital  of  the  domain  of  Friedland,  which  now 
briongs  to  tlie  count  of  Clam-Qallaa,  and  froni 
which  'Wallenstein  derived  his  titJe  of  duke  of 
Friedland ;  pop.  4,600. 

FRIENDLY  (or  Tojfox)  ISLANDS,  a  group  in 
the  southern  Pacific  ocean  Iving  between  lat.  18* 
and  21'  80'  8.,  long.  174"  and  176'  80'  W.  The 
name  of  Tonga  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
by  the  natives.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Abel  Tasman  in  1643,  and  vis- 
ited and  described  hi  1778  and  lft7  by  Ckiok,  who 
pnvo  to  thcra  the  name  of  Friendly  from  tho 
apfnirently  hospitable  and  kindly  reception  ha 
met  with  from  tho  inhabitants.  It  has  ^noe 
been  ascertained,  howover.  that  the  character 
oftho  nativealt  no  better  than  Chat  of  the  other 

Polynesians,  and  that  they  were  doterri  1  i  nlj 
by  fear  from  attacking  Gooic,  against  whom  it 
is  now  known  they  plotted  treacherously  not- 
withstanding their  warm  profaaaiona  of  friend- 
abtp.  They  conalat  of  aoovt  8S  gnater  and 
350  smaller  islands,  about  80  of  which  aro  in- 
habited; pop.  about  25,000.  The  islands  are 
mostly  of  cord  formation,  and  are  mtrromidad 
by  dnngerons  coral  reefs.  A  few,  however,  are 
of  voU  anic  origin,  and  in  Tofooa  there  is  an  active 
volcano.  They  are  divided  into  3  groups,  viz. : 
the  Tonga  at  tlie  sooth,  the  Uapai  in  the  centre^ 
and  tlie  Vavao  at  the  north.  The  dimato  la 
hcp.lfliy,  Viit  humid;  much  rain  falls,  nnd  none 
ot  tiio  islands  is  destitute  of  freah  water.  Ths 
mean  temperature  during  the  stay  of  the  Y.  8. 
ax]^oringeipeditionatToDg»taboo(April,  1840) 
was7*.»*.  Tho  trade  wlnda  are  by  no  meant 
constant.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not 
formidable;  hurrioanes  both  frequent  and  do* 
atmctiTe.  Tha  vHaewm  cultivate  yams,  awael 
potatoes,  bananas,  ooooanuts,  bread  fruit,  aiuar 
cane,  shaddoo)^  limes,  and  the  ti  (wpondioM  avl- 
et»);  the  pandanns  U  un  ■  (  f  tin  li  most  useful 
tr«KM,  of  which  they  make  their  mats  ;  a  little 
oom  ia  grown,  and  they  have  the  papaw  appli 
(jwpiyw)  and  watamMliMk  Tho  'nrn"H 
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haro  KTicoesafany  introdaoed  tbe  sweet  orange 

from  Tahiti,  but  many  other  imported  fruit  and 
Tef,'etablc  seeds  liavc  failed.  The  flora  re«!niblc3 
that  of  the  Fc<>jee  group.  Of  native  quadrupeds 
tlMy  have  only  the  hog,  dug,  and  rat.  Tonga- 
taboo,  or  Sacred  isle,  is  the  principal  island.  It 
is  aboat  18  m.  long  and  12  broad  ;  it  is  low  aud 
level,  of  coral  fonuuliuii,  and  rises  nowhere 
more  than  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ma. 
In  pagan  ftuM  It  «nreiwd  ft  sort  of  tdlgioaa 
snprcinacy  over  the  other  islands.  The  only 
iin{K>rtant  article  of  export  I'rum  liie  Friendly 
islands  is  cocoanut  oil.  Port  Refuge  in  Vavao 
b  the  best  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
British  and  American  whalera.  The  port  of 
Bea  on  Tonpataboo  is  celebrated  as  iho  j)laco 
where  in  1840  Capt  Crokcr,  of  II.  B.  >1.  sloop 
FAVorite,  WM defeated  by  the  pagan  \mny.  In 
this  cngflgement,  tindcrtaken  in  beliall'  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  and  ihuir  native  j>artisan8, 
Crokcr  and  many  of  liis  otliccrs  ami  men  were 
idain.  The  Friendly  iaUnders  contrast  favorably 
with  ibeir  neig^bbora,  the  Fec^eeans,  in  appear- 
ance and  disposition.  The  ishi  r  h'  ^  u  ore  formerly 
govcruud  by  several  independent  chiefs,  but 
the^  are  now  nearly  all  under  the  sway  of  • 
Mtive  Christiaa  priDea»  called  King  Oooig«. 
When  pagans,  the  DStfTM  were  devoted  to  war ; 
the  women  went  nearly  naked.  They  offer  mI 
human  sacrifioea,  and  cut  oti°  their  liitlo  dugerii 
and  toes  as  preparatory  ofTerings  to  their  gods. 
Tticir  mythology  was,  like  that  of  tbe  o^ier 
Polynesians,  alow  type  of  polytheism.  The 
spirits  of  all  chiefs  go  to  Bulotu  ;  thostc  of  tho 
poor  people  remmn  in  tliis  world  to  feed  upoa 
ants  and  lizards.  They  represent  the  bland  of 
Bnlotu  as  not  far  distant,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
ielllc  its  precise  position.  Nearly  all  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  islands  is  now  Christian.  They 
were  first  visited  in  1707  by  acMitaof  theLondoo 
mbsionary  aoeiety,  bat  In  188T  oame  under  the 
charge  of  the  "Wesleyan  society  of  Great  IJrItaiii. 
The  group  is  divided  into  8  missiotuiry  stations, 
Tiz.:  Tongataboo  and  IIar>ai,connnenoediu  1829^ 
•od  Vavao,  ia  1680.  The  imaUer  iaUmda  «re 
intriMted  to  the  mpervlrion  of  native  teachers, 

and  are  visited  occasionally  by  the  missionaries. 
A  printing  press  has  been  iu  o|ierutii>n  at  Vavao 
riaioe  1882.  Many  of  the  women  can  eew,  and 
a  great  namber  of  the  natives  have  learned  to 
read  and  write, both  in  their  native  tongue  and  in 
Kngllsh  ;  a  few  have  been  tniight  arithmetic  and 
geography.  King  George  is  a  constant  preach- 
er, ana  is  thus  deecribed  by  a  misHionary :  In 
the  j  nljiit  lie  was  dres-seil  in  ,t  black  ooat,  and 
his  inanncr  was  .solemn  and  earnest.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  small  bound  manuscript  book,  but 
mMori  looked  •(  it.  It  waa  affecting  to  we 
this  dignified  man  stretching  oat  hi*  hands  over 
hh  {Hjople,  wiili  one  of  his  little  fingers  cot  off 
as  an  otfering  to  a  heathen  god."  Of  late  years 
some  Catholic  missionaries  have  come  to  these 
islands  from  France.  Intercourse  with  the  east- 
em  islands  of  the  Fe^ee  groun  is  frequent,  and 
innny  Tonirese  have  cmigmted  thitlier. 
f  IU£NOS,  a  fioct  of  ChnstiaMk  ooouaooly 


called  Qaakera,  which  originated  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centnry.  It  was 
founded  by  (iuorpo  Fo.x,  a  native  of  Drayton, 
Leicestershire,  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe* 
maker,  but  at  the  age  of  19,  under  theoonviotioB 
of  a  divine  cn'l,  ho  became  an  itinerant  preacher, 
and  went  from  place  to  place  exhorting  those 
who  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  him  to  repentance 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  life.  Min^^ 
with  his  exhortations  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint of  the  coldness  and  insufficiency  of  all  the 
religious  forms  and  organizations  then  in  exist- 
ence, aud  the  assertion  that  tbecfflee  of  Christiaa 
teaoher  had  dcmnerated  from  a  sacred  cdling 
toaaeofdartnioe;  that  nothing  but  a  spiritual 
unction  could  fit  a  man  to  minister  in  holy 
things;  and  that  he  in  whom  this  divine  call 
wai  felt  was  made  a  minister  by  thevery  fbeb 
Tho  times  in  which  Fox  appeared  were  times 
of  ereat  social  and  religions  agitation  in  Eng- 
land, the  times  of  Cromwell  and  tho  c<immon- 
wealth.  The  principles  of  religious  tolerutioa 
were  neitlier  understood  m>r  practised,  and 
Georpe  Fox  immediatelv  fell  under  persecution, 
liis  life  was  literally  little  better  than  a  pilgrim- 
age from  prison  to  prison.  Bnt  persecution, 
as  osoaL  uuide  him  the  olyect  of  public  atten- 
tion, ana  enlfated  the  sympathies  or  the  people 
in  his  cause.  His  missionary  life  extended  over 
40  years",  in  the  course  of  which  he  travelled 
repeatedly  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  be* 
side  visiting  the  continent,  and  performing  a 
missionary  tonr  among  the  Infant  colonies  of 
America.  After  makinj^  multitudes  of  converts 
in  all  directions,  he  set  about  the  task  of  organ- 
ising them  into  a  church.  That  organiamon 
was  original,  and  grew  mainlr  ont  of  the  pccn- 
Itar  doctrines  on  which  tho  ^ect  w&n  founded. 
Every  Christian  oonmninity  most  have  its  publio 
asMfflblies;  the  aect  of  Friends  itself  oould  nut 
haveoome  foto  existenee  without  them.  Who 
were  to  preside  and  speak  in  these  assemMIesf 
There  could  be  no  clergy  in  the  old  sen^e  of  the 
term;  there  was  no  succession  to  pre.«ideiioy, 
or  teeoliing  by  ordination;  the  power  to  teach 
and  presim  was  die  immediate  gift  of  God. 
They  cauie  together,  and  ihoso  presidc-d  who 
were  made  the  leaders  by  pcrsonai  endowment. 
Those  spoke  who  were  moved  to  do  so  by  an 
internal  impulse,  and  those  were  recognized  as 
teachers  who  were  found  by  experience  to  speak 
to  the  cditication  of  the  assembly.  Their  church 
architecture  was  prescribed  and  controlled,  as 
was  everything  else,  by  their  fandamental  do^ 
trineof  the  "  inner  lij^ht"  and  immediate  divine 
impulse.  There  wua  no  pulpit  in  their  churches, 
and  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  stand  in  it 
if  there  had  been  one  constructed ;  there  waa 
aeeordfaigly,  in  the  place  of  a  pnlpif^  n  long  row 
of  benches,  slightly  elevated  nVuv,-  tl  c  rest 
which  was  appropriated  to  tho  cUk-rly  and 
more  venerable  members  of  the  society,  and 
especially  to  those  who  were  offeenest  im'itelled 
to  address  their  fellow  believers.  It  is  en^y  to 
see  that  tho  ordinances  would  bo  nrni;i  '1  "rom 
such  a  church  organization  as  Uiu» ;  he  who 
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shoold  admbbter  them  vrcmU  immedtatelf  be- 
come A  priest;  a  sacerduiul  order  is  the  in- 
evitable resalt  of  the  celebration  of  the  riles  of 
GbristUuii^.  There  oonld  be  no  such  thing 
either  M  •  liturgy  or  ■tated  prayers;  he  who 
shoold  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  officint  e  iiL  thi^ 
capacity,  would  to  all  intents  and  pur2>os«s  6e- 
oome  a  clergyman,  ond  bo  reg-irded  as  such, 
OOtwiUutaadiog  the  doctrines  o(  the  divine  call 
and  the  inner  light.  But  Fox  did  not  stop  at  the 
organization  of  single  r!:i.;  i  lie-;,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  single  ncigliborhoo>l!^.  He  inisti- 
tnted  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yeiu  I  v  meetings, 
which  should  embrace  larjre  arciis  ot'  territory, 
and  thus  extend  fellowship,  Rvmpathy,  and 
cooperiitiori  amoiif*  isolated  wx.ietics,  niid  keep 
alive  the  primitive  idea  of  a  church.  The  busi- 
ness  of  these  meetings  was  not,  as  in  most  ee> 
cledastical  ussoeiation^,  the  discti-^iion  of  t!;  -  !- 
logical  dugmos,  ur  tUo  compuristni  uf  diti'erent 
theological  opinions — though  tltere  were  from 
the  tuw  in  the  Quaker  ctioroh,a8  in  all  chnroties^ 
difliwenoea  of  dogmatle  belief— bnt  the  enlbroe- 
ment  of  amoral  disci  [iHne  in  t!ie  di'wbaryje  nf  tlio 
mosteMential  duties  of  social  life.  Jh^  fulluwers 
of  George  Fox  set  themselves  immediately  about 
Bouie  great  practical  reforms.  War,  slavery, 
intemperance,  litigation,  extrarnfrflnce,  profan- 
ity, were  made  the  suhjectsot' t;;i  nu  sL  -  il,  mn 
protest,  and  participation  in  them  the  grouud 
of  censure  and  admooitioo,  and  perseverance  in 
them  the  sufficient  catiso  of  expnl-ion  from  tlie 
community.  Tlio  strictness  of  their  morality 
was  ciirrii-d  out  into  wliat  the  world  considered 
ascctici:;ra.  fashionable  dressing,  dancing,  and 
the  theatre  were  forbidden,  and  tlie  luxury  of 
mn-ic  wa3  set  aside  m  one  of  the  sedtirtivo 
vuaities  uf  tliisk  life.  The  whole  society  was 
considered  as  bound  to  a  watchful  guardianship 
over  the  daily  life  of  each  of  its  membinv,  and 
If  one  woe  seen  going  astray,  his  bretitren  were 
to  udinonish,  and,  if  possible,  to  reclaim  Mm. 
In  the  deuoniinational  mcelingH,  or,  as  in  other 
sects  tliey  would  have  been  ctdled,  ecclesi;istv> 
cal  assemblies,  the  time  was  taken  op  witit  sub- 
ject;^  uf  pnicttoal  morality;  attention  was  ra- 
ther turned  to  the  great  facta  of  a  religious  life 
than  to  the  diversities  of  speculati^'o  opinion. 
On  the  great  moral  and  reformatory  enterprises 
above  stated  the  position  of  tlie  Quaker  church 
was  strong,  and  its  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Quaker  profe!«ion  waa  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  rooruliiy  above  the  common  level  of  the 
world.  There  were  other  peontiaritiee,  both  of 
principle  and  practice,  of  wliicli  the  Quakers  were 
equally  tenacious,  which  failed  to  carrv  the  sjuno 
moral  con  vie:  ions  with  them,  and  which  operated 
to  their  disadvantage.  They  entertained  the 
opinion  that  it  was  morany  wrongtooomply  with 
the  n<>age8  of  society  in  their  daily  salutations 
aud  manifestations  of  mutual  respect.  Tltey 
crmceived  th^  it  bad  the  evil  tendency  of  min« 
isiering  lo  human  pride  to  nneorw  the  head,  or 
nse  the  royal  style  of  the  plnrsl  namlwr  in  tlie 
presence  of  each  other.  Accord!  titrly,  nothing 
oould  indnoe  iJm  Quakartotake  off  lus  hat  from 
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rc^pcet  to  any  hnraan  presence.  TTe  tlionght  it 
bis  duty  to  um  the  plain  address  of  ^  thee"  and 
^  thon,"  instead  of  using  a  plural  pronoun  to  de- 
signate a  single  individual.  Then  the  protest 
agmnst  tlie  vanity  of  fashion  in  dress  ted  them  to 
continue  to  ttse  the  same  stylo  which  happi^ned  to 
h&  ill  vogue  when  the  sect  came  into  exitttence. 
Thus,  by  a  process  by  no  means  anticipated, 
the  Quaker  dress  itself  became  a  fashion,  the 
badge  and  nnifurm  of  a  religions  sect;  and  it 
impossible  toestimnto  the  effect,  either  for  pood 
or  fur  evil,  which  thi-^  fortuitous  circumsunce 
has  had  npon  the  condition  and  fortunes  of 
the  whole  denomination.  Another  |>eculi<irity 
which  the  folio  vers  of  Cteorirt;  Fox  introduced 
was  the  participation  of  women  in  the  oflSce  of 
puUio  teaching.  But  with  the  priuotples  with 
whidi  they  started,  it  oootd  not  have  been 
otlierw'jse.  According  to  their  tficory,  ibe  real 
ministry  of  the  Christian  cominuaity  is  merely 
the  organ  by  which  *'the  Spirit  speaks  to  the 
chorolies.*'  If  it  qMaks  through  a  woman,  there 
is  notliing  to  ho  said.  Edifying  speech  is  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  authentication  of  a  religious 
teacher.  The  discerning  of  spirits  mu^t  be  of 
necessity  ns  mnob  a  dinae  pHt  as  the  posses- 
sion of  Bopennnndane  power.  Another  pecoli* 
arity  of  the  riring  sect  was  of  a  more  serioQs 
character,  and  led  to  :;!  t;;t  j  r  ietical  inconveni- 
ence, as  it  touched  its  relations  to  the  state.  If 
the  power  to  teach  and  edify  ilie  dinrch  is  a 
divii.o  pi  ft,  nnd  in  tio  measure  the  result  of 
study  and  preparaliun,  then  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable that  the  religious  teacher  should 
have  any  pecoiiiary  support,  or  at  least  that 
sneh  support  ahonjci  lie  given  on  eompnldon. 
IIo  may  devote  himself  to  some  Pcrnlar  par- 
suit,  as  otiier  men,  for  6  days  of  the  week, 
and  be  equally  prepared  for  his  sacred  function 
when  the  seventh  day  arrives  as  if  he  spent 
his  whole  time  in  stndy  and  thon^t.  Host 
especuUly  were  the  Qnakcrs  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  were  support- 
ed in  England  by  the  system  of  tithes.  The 
Episcopal  charoh  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constl- 
tution,  and  all  the  property  in  the  realm  was 
taxable  for  the  support  of  the  clcrpy  of  the  es- 
tnblishmont.  TIjc  tax  was  levied  on  all  holders 
of  pro]K>rty,  what^'ver  might  be  tli^r  retiglOQa 
opinions.  The  Quaker  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  rmht  the  payment  of  these  church 
dues,  and  hence  he  was  hnrrossed  by  [loriiofnal 
litigation.  He  was  oompelled  to  take  an  antag- 
onuitie  poritikm  to  the  laws  of  his  eoontry;  his 
rcjjirded  the  law  ns  an  oppression,  and  the  ma- 
gistrate considered  him  a  bad  and  contumncions 
subject.  There  was  another  Quaker  principle 
whidi  did  not  oommend  itself  to  the  nHvai  oon- 
TiAtions  of  tlie  pnblie,  the  refiisal  tn  bear  amui, 
and  to  be  enrolled  in  the  military  fo"ce  of  t'lo 
country. — The  first  outbreak  of  Qiinkerism  was 
powerftal ;  it  spread  rapidly,  and  wns  reoeivc<l  in 
remote  re|^km«i  It  wasestablislied  extensively 
in  Bnstsml  snd  Ainerlea,  became  one  of  tfie 

recof^nizcd  Hccts?  of  ("Ii:  i~ti:it  it y.  in  l  n  :is  left  lo 

its  own  natnrai  laws  of  prupagaiion  md  enditr- 
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MMA.  It  wu  famoA  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  be 
ealealsted  rather  for  permaneocy  than  increase. 

The  quietness  of  its  worship,  and  even  absohile 
aUence  of  some  of  its  meetings,  deprived  of  the 
enlivening  inflaence  of  sacred  music,  which  had 
formed  a  pnrt  of  Christian  worship  from  the 
begimiiD;;,  made  its  assemblies  unattractive  to 
the  iiiftssea,  and  even  to  the  young  of  their  own 
oointnunity.  Another  cause  which  aet  a  limit 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Quaker  eiraroh  wae 
the  want  of  a  distinct  clcricnl  order,  to  think, 
write,  unti  speak  for  tiicm,  and  by  consequence, 
of  an  extensive  denominational  literature.  For 
every  theolonoal  book  pirodnoed  bjrtheQaaken^ 
other  leeta  iiavo  tent  Ibfth  ft  nwnflred.  Ko 
method  was  adopted  and  no  pnins  were  taken 
to  preserve  the  best  things  of  their  best  miuda. 
Ko  man  who  hat  attended  a  yearly  meeting 
of  tlie  Frienda,  can  deny  Uiat  he  has  heard 
preaching  the  most  pungent  and  eloqoenoe  of 
the  first  order.  But  it  was  unwritten,  and  there 
was  no  reportor.  The  most  striking  thoughts 
were  apoken  into  tho  air,  and  perished  witli  the 
Vtterance.  No  press  multiplied  them  a  thou- 
sand fold  and  scattered  them  broadcast  over 
the  land,  or  made  iIilmu  nart  and  parcel  of  the 
literature  of  the  age.  The  loes  of  power  from 
liib  ciroaniftanee  akme  has  been  fmnMiMe. 
Tbero  was  another  circtimstance,  proceeding 
from  the  same  cause,  which  tended  to  circum- 
aoribe  the  influence  of  the  denomination.  The 
a^k  of  Quaker  preaobing,  nncorrected  by  the 
free  eriticinn  of  the  Btenvy  world,  beoame  po- 
cnliar  and  toclmicnl  in  its  phraaeologjr.  Al- 
though to  the  initiated  it  was  pregnant,  JMnjPi* 
coooa,  and  forcible,  full  of  meaning  ana  edm- 
cation,  to  a  stranger  it  was  shorn  of  its  power 
by  lying  ont  of  the  path  of  common  thought 
and  expression.  It  has  nlways  hud  tho  merit 
of  being  eminently  practical.  It  has  never 
wasted  much  time  in  the  diieinalon  of  doo- 
trines,  and  nothing  can  he  more  simple  than 
the  practical  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  was 
found,  ns  years  rolled  on,  tliat  tl)0  Friends  as 
a  sect  had  atroiwij  developed  the  element  of 
ondaranoe.  In  tne  abaenoe  of  amnmmenta  and 
the  banishment  of  intoxicating  drink's,  the  most 
common  occasions  of  youthful  aberration  were 
remored.  It  was  found  that  though  for  a  few 
jaan  Ihaae  restrictions  mi^l  alienate  the  jonng 
Ikmii  the  aooiety,  the  yean  of  refleetkin  and  so* 
briety  would  generally  bring  them  back.  It  wjw 
a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  sect  to  discourage 
imrrl>glia  with  the  oatside  world,  and  to  con- 
flat  matrimonial  oonneotions  to  the  members  of 
their  own  denomination.  This  tended  strongly 
to  ptTpc'tiialo  the  sect,  and  to  keep  their  well- 
saved  wealth  among  themselvea.  Another  cause, 
howoTer,  liaa  operated  in  another  direction. 
George  Fox  made  his  converts  chiefly  among  the 
rural  population.  ITiey  were  npread  almost  all 
over  England.  Their  property  was  in  land  and 
real  estate,  or  soch  personal  effects  as  were  ob- 
Tiona  totho  ejoof  tlie  tax  giAharera,  and  ewtily 
nljeoted  to  assessment  and  distraint.  The 
Qnakar,  by  his  principles,  was  boond  to  resist 


the  payment  of  tithes,  and  he  did  so  to  the  dara- 

agu  of  his  worldly  estate;  vexation  and  lose 
were  liis  constant  [)ortion.  In  the  lap'^c  of  two 
centuries,  this  cause  has  produced  a  marked  and 
important  effect  on  the  followers  of  Fox.  It 
drove  them  from  the  rural  districts  into  tho 
cities,  and  compelled  them  to  change  the  invest- 
ment of  their  capital,  and  with  it  tlieir  hub- 
its  and  mode  of  life.  Numbers  of  them  aocn- 
mnlated  anoniKNiB  wealth,  wtA  whieh  oom 
influence  and  social  position.  They  became 
the  associates  and  rivals  of  nobles  and  states- 
men ;  they  foand  themselves  in  great  aaseniblie* 
sittiiu;  at  tba  aide  of  the  diffoitaiiaa  of  tfa* 
dtarab,  whobad  Mte  in  the  liMHt  of  lovda  and 
participated  in  national  legislation.  This  was 
certainly  a  great  change  since  the  days  when  a 
paid  priesthood  was  an  abomination,  and  tiio 
ehnrCMS  of  the  establishment  were  denounced 
and  derided  as  steeple  houses.  Desertions  from 
the  profession  ben  fune  numeroua,  and  what  M  as 
wholly  improbable  and  unanticipated,  the  de- 
serters went  directly  into  the  Episcopal  chnreh, 
and  adopted  thnt  form  of  Christianity  which  be- 
fore had  l>een  the  most  obnoxious.  Great  wealth 
and  unquestioned  position  operated  likewiso 
agaioat  the  discipline  of  the  sect.  Of  all  disol- 
MfaM  rinea  the  days  of  the  apostles,  tliat  of  the 
Friends  was  originally  the  most  stringent.  De- 
linquents and  offenders  were  made  to  feel  at 
once  and  emphatically  that  they  had  violated 
nie  and  were  ftufsiting  the  good  opinion  of 
their  Mow  Ofarlstiana.  Their  dwellings  were 
subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  their 
offences  were  made  a  matter  of  solemn  reproof. 
But  ho  who  lived  in  a  splendid  palace  must  be 
endued  with  an  eminent  gift  of  Christian  meek- 
ness, to  be  able  to  receive  soch  a  visit  with  any 
becoming  degree  of  humility  and  submission; 
and  those  who  adminicter  sncb  an  act  of  disci- 
pline  most  have  an  assaranee  qaila  aa  eitni- 
onlinary  in  order  to  do  it  with  empha5i'4  and 
effect.  Tho  consequence  of  this  great  change  of 
position  has  been  a  decline  of  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, and  arelaxation  of  the  watchAilnMS  which 
the  FHenda  ooee  thoegbt  themf«lvea  boond  to 
maintain  over  each  other.  That  ncalcct  of 
discipline  is  symptomatic  of  a  diminished  inter- 
est in  their  denominatieaal  paenliaritiee,  and 
this  too  is  regarded  by  many  even  of  themsdvea 
aa  a  sign  that  their  mission  as  a  sect  in  England 
is  nearly  accomplished.  It  is  admitted  tltat 
their  numbers  do  not  increase,  and  that  at  no 
time  have  they  exceeded  900,000  in  Eofiuid  and 
America.  They  have  never  l>ecn  K<iliri»oiifl,  how- 
ever, alKiut  their  censy*,  and  no  accurate  return 
of  their  number  can  be  obtained.  They  esti- 
mate their  membership  in  the  United  States  at 
about  100,000.  principally  in  the  state*  of  Penn- 
sylvania (23,000).  Indiana  (20,000),  Oliio  (U,- 
000),  New  York  (10.000),  Rhode  I-^lund  (8.000), 
Marvland  (8.000),  Virginia  (6,000),  and  North 
Carolina  (3,000).— The  great  pecnliari^  of  Oie 
Quakers,  aa  we  have  already  said,  was  the  doe- 
trine  of  "tho  inward  light,"  which  "light«th 
every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world."  This 
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doetrine  gires  a  coloring  to  ererj  other  rcltgiona 
opoioD.  li  taaebCM  that  God  gives  to  every 
InuBMi  bailiff  mfflelaiit  %!it^  if  ho  will  riglitly 
use  It,  to  roaeeni  and  mve  liim.  Even  the  liea- 
then  are  taught  directly  by  God.  Those  who 
take  heed  to  the  light  shining  within  aro  pro- 
graiurely  illamlnatod  and  preparad  for  heaveoly 
bappineM.  Those  who  dight  and  oontemn 
whether  pagan  or  Ob ristion,  reject  the  conn- 
sel  of  God  against  themse  ves.  This  has  been 
regarded  by  theologians  of  the  liberal  school  as 
lha  bftria  of  A  great  theological  reform,  whUa* 
tboea  of  fhe  of^^te  opinion  looked  tipoii  It  at 
a  fatjil  (1, 1  :irt  iiro  from  "  the  faith  once  odivered 
to  tbo  suiats,"  and  tho  introduction  of  otiier 
errors  no  less  dangerous.  The  previous  doctri  ne 
had  been,  that  by  tho  fall  man  had  lost  all  ca- 
pacity for  spiritual  gixMl.  It  was  restored  only 
to  a  few,  and  those  few  selccto  l  l^v  tlic  divine 
j^asure.  This  appearance  of  partiality  on 
the  part  of  God  was  removed  hy  the  doctrine  of 
universal  light,  and  thus  the  divine  administra- 
tion was  relieved  from  n supposed  reproach,  and 
not  only  so,  but  this  doctrine  laid  tho  foundation 
of  ipiritaal  freedom  and  emancipation.  Ao> 
•ordln|^j|;  the  largest  Hbertj  of  thought  waa 
enjoyed  in  the  Quaker  church  from  the  very 
first,  and  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  were 
inroranlgated  by  speech  and  writing,  without 
aoandal  and  without  offence.  As  early  as  1608, 
WilKara  Penn  and  George  Whitoheod  held  a 

EubllcdiscuJision  with  a  clergyman  of  the  ertab- 
shmeut,  in  which  tliej  maintained  that  the 
eommon  doctrine  of  a  tri-peneoal  God  was  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  Afterward,  Penn 
wrote  and  pnblisho<l  an  elaborate  treatii*^,  wltich 
he  entitled  "  The  Sandy  Foundation  Sii  iki n," 
in  which  lie  maint^ned  tliat  the  comaion  doo 
trteeaof  vicariooaafonenMntandJnstification  by 
im|)Ute<l  righteousness  were  m  destitute  of  stip- 

E>rt  from  the  Scriptures  as  the  Trinity  it'^elf. 
e  lived  ever  after  in  full  communion  with  his 
brethren,  onacoosed  of  heresy.  Almost  two  oen* 
tnrlea  elapsed  before  there  waa  any  aehlem  la 
the  botly  on  account  of  doctrinnl  spoculatiomL 
About  tha  year  1827  this  peaceful  scct^  without 
creed  or  confession  as  it  was,  began  to  be 
distracted  by  dogmatic  debate.  A  member 
named  Elios  Hicks,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Kcv,  Y  srk,  began  to  bo  disturt>ed  in  tho  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  by  a  questioning  whicti  nv^m 
eoiweniing  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  depth  aud  strength  of  mind,  as  well 
as  force  of  character,  great  naturnl  eloquence,  and 
unswerving  rectitude  of  life.  While  he  had  em- 
braoed  the  religion  of  Ueorge  Fox,  he  had  adopt- 
ed the  thei>lflg7  of  William  Penn.  These  viowa 
he  was  capable  of  setting  forth  with  great  power, 
though  they  weroonly  occasionally  and  sparingly 
intHKluced.  His  preaching  was  mainly  of  a 
praoUoal  and  devotional  cimracter.  Bj  the 
mere  ibree  of  eharaoter,  talent,  and  Inditstoy,  he 
rose  to  tho  flr.«t  rank  in  his  sect,  and  his  preach- 
ing everywhere  attracted  a  crowd.  Some  of 
hia  espreosions  were  doabtleas  extravagant  and 
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on  tho  borders  of  total  unbelief.  Thoso  who 
had  held  Quakerism  with  an  orthodox  theology 
became  alarmed,  imagining  that  such  doctrines 
tende'1  to  ?lic  U\,\  subversion  of  the  sect.  But 
whatever  Uii^^hi  have  been  the  alarm  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hearers  of  Hicks,  his  opinions  met 
the  convictions  of  a  part,  often  of  a  muority  of 
them.  HtodooCfioee  wwe caoTBSBod,  mseiisBedi 
and  criticized,  and  everywhere  became  the  pre^ 
vailing  topic  of  debate.  Parties  were  formed, 
pamphlets  were  written,  nnd  periodicals  wero 
e8tabli>hedf  advocating  one  or  the  other  Mde  of 
the  groat  0(mtrover8y.  Gradually  the  dlffin^> 
cnce  became  muro  and  more  marked,  till  at  last 
a  schism  took  place  in  a  small  sect  of  the  Chris- 
tian fUth  which  had  lived  in  peace  for  almost 
200  years.  This  division  did  not  extend  to 
England,  and  was  regarded  by  tho  Friends  there 
with  great  regret.  Hut  tho  unity  of  tho  sect 
once  broken^  other  divisions  have  succeeded, 
extending  to  Enj^d  as  weD  as  Ameriee,  e» 
that  the  harmony  of  the  denomination  lerais  to 
be  broken  up. 

FRIENDS  OF  PB0GBBB8.  See  Fnoanw- 
■im  Fmkxds. 

FRIES,  EuAo,  A  Swedish  botanist,  horn  Ang. 
16,  1794.  He  was  appointed  adjunct  professor 
of  botany  at  Luud  in  1819,  and  profcsior  in 
1888.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  tiie  chair  of 
economy  at  Upsal,  to  which  in  1851  that  of 
botany  was  attached,  and  in  1853  ho  was  made 
rector  of  the  nniversity.  As  director  of  tho 
museum  and  botanical  garden  of  the  univenu^, 
he  Introdneed  Important  improvements.  Ue 
has  reputation  not  only  a.^  a  b^)tanist,  bnt  M 
an  orator,  nn<l  has  twico  represented  the  uni- 
versity of  Ups-il  in  tho  diet.  His  most  valuable 
work  is  Summa  VegetabUiufa  SMmdiaana  (i 
Tdfl.,  Upsal,  184«-'8).  He  has  sIsd  pablished 
over  100  dissertations  and  numerous  trssllseso^ 
botany,  especially  on  mycology. 

FRIES,  Jakob  FRTBomofi,  a  German  philos. 

a her,  bom  in  fiarby,  Pmssian  Saxony,  Ang, 
,  itTB,  died  in  Jena,  Ang.  10, 1848.  He  wa« 
educated  in  tho  scliool  of  tho  Moravian  brethren, 
and  studied  j>liilo»ot>by  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Jena,  lie  passed  several  years  in 
Switzerland  as  a  private  teacher,  after  which  ho 
became  proffewor  of  philosophy  successively  at 
lluidelherg  and  Jena.  Being  deprived  of  his 
professorship  for  having  taken  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movement  of  1819,  ho  was  in  1884  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathemat- 
ics in  the  latter  university,  whici)  ho  held  till 
his  death.  His  works  aro  numeron*,  chiefly 
upon  problems  of  speeulative  philosnpliv.  Pro- 
oeedlng  f^m  Knnt,  he  Inollnes  to  the  doctrine 
of  faith  as  developed  in  tho  systejn  of  Jacnbi. 
He  maintains  that  tUer^i  is  only  suhjectivti  cer< 
tainty,  that  mental  phenomena  are  tiie  only  ob< 
Jeota  of  knowledge,  bnt  recxMmiseaaprinoiple 
which  he  names  fi^th,  by  which  we  have  a  pre- 
f>etuiment  of  the  existence  of  outward  things^ 
and  of  the  eternal  existence  of  tho  ideas  of  the 
pure  reason.  The  Fj'stem  of  Fries  formed  the 
UMieof  tbe  religioas  phikMopby  of  De  Wetle. 
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FRIE8LAND,  or  VwBSLA^rn  (atic.  Prhia), 
Bometimes  called  West  Friesland  to  distinguish 
it  from  £u^t  Friesland  in  Ilunuver,  tho  most 
nortberl^  province  of  Uollftod,  bounded 
W.,  and  8.  W.  by  the  North  sea  and  Zoyder- 
Zee,  E.  by  the  provinces  of  flroiiiri^Mi  and 
Dreothe,  and  S.  E.  by  that  of  Overym-i;  length 
4A  bre.idlli  40  ni.  ;  area,  1,261  eq.  tn.; 
pop.  in  1858,  270, 618.  The  sarfoce  is  mostly 
flat,  many  parts  of  it  being  lower  than  tho  lov«fl 
of  the  sen.  1"  in  the  encro.-iclniionU  of  wliich  it 
is  protected  by  diites.  It  \%  iiiUTm^eted  by  nu- 
merous drainfng  eamja,  the  principal  of  which 
ifl  the  Grent  cannl,  extending  from  Ilaorlingcn 
on  the  W,  coust^  through  Frauekcr,  Leeuwardvn, 
and  Dokkiiiii.  to  Groninpcn.  The  whole  man- 
agement of  the  caoaK  diicea,  dec,  ia  treated  ia 
a  board  isallad  Uw  F«ter*i8lte(2t,  and  the  ex* 
ponse  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  ni- 1  l  y  a 
tux  levied  on  the  land  owners.  The  only  r»ver 
worth  mentioning  is  the  Lrfiuwera.  There  in 
maof  amall  Jak^  Dairy  farming  ii  ^vtj  vt- 
tensivety  carried  on,  5,000,000  Iba.  of  hotter  Md 
1,000.000  W)*.  of  chce-0  beinsr,  on  an  avcriipe, 
annually  exported.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
woollen  stuflk,  linen,  sail  cloth,  salt,  piiper, 
starch,  spirits,  hardware,  and  tiles.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  peo|)ie  are  employed  in  dig* 
ging  turf  for  fuel,  and  fisliiiif,'.  Capital,  Leeu- 
\vard«o. — East  FBiEai.A,NO,ua  old  principality, 
now  mainly  compri!4ed  in  the  Hanorerian  dto- 
trict  of  Aurich.  It  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
tlio  ancit-nt  Frisians,  and  in  the  18th  century 

Cassed  to  Prussia.  Nnpoleonl.  took  it  from  the 
ktter  in  180^  bat  it  was  restored  after  the 
peaee  of  1614,  and  a  little  later  waa  aedcd  Iqr 
Prussia  to  Ilanovor.   (Sc^o  FrisiaV  LaVOVAAB 

▲MD  LlTEKAK  HR,  aad  FidMI.) 

FfilEZB,  in  arcliitecturc,  the  middle,  princi- 
pal member  of  the  entablatare.  or  that  part 
which  aeparatet  the  ardiitrara  from  the  cor- 
nice. It  lias  a  flat  surface,  and  is  often  enriched 
by  acalpture  in  bass-relief.  The  celebrated  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  adorned  in  this 
way,  was  a  part  of  the  entablature  of  tlio  second 
or  inner  range  of  columns  which  surrounded  tlio 
edifice. 

FRIG ATK  in  naval  architecture,  originally  a 
name  fur  a  eun  of  loogr  veaaeb  comnKHi  in  the 

Mcditcmni-an,  rtavipatt'd  \vit!i  sails  and  oars ; 
DOW  apj)liv:d  to  i»!ii|)s  of  war,  generally  two- 
deckers,  built  with  s[)o('ial  reference  to  t|)eed. 
Th^rooantfrom  20  (o40guoa;  Bomctimes  more, 
FRIGATE  BIRD  (called  alto  frigate  {>el!«an 
and  man-of-war  bird),  a  tropical  web-footed 
specicri,  belonging  to  the  family  peUcanida 
(Gray),  and  to  the  genus  taehypeta  (Vieilbt). 
The  hUl  ia  longer  than  the  head,  atrcmg,  hooked 
at  the  end,  and  shnrp ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
tho  fit^*t  2  quills  tho  h>nL'-t'>t ;  the  tail  length- 
ened, deeply  forked,  of  12  feutliors;  tiie  tarsi 
diortandstrttn^',  feathered  for  hul  ft  heir  length ; 
toes  long,  united  by  a  deeply  indented  web; 
claws  curve<l,  small,  and  pt-otinnted.  tiie  hitter 
character  (iiceordinu;  to  Audubon)  enahlin;;  tlie 
bird  to  remove  inaecta  from  porta  of  the  bodjr 
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and  head  beyond  tbr  uh  of  the  bill;  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  umiuiiblo  is  a  small  orange- 
colored  sac,  capable  of  distention.  The  neclc  is 
bbort  and  stoat,  and  the  bo<Iy  slender;  the 
plumage  b  compact,  the  eyelids,  sac,  and  Atidt 
of  the  upper  neck  bare.  Tin  i '  lur  itf  ili..  ;idult 
mul«^  in  the  4tli  year,  is  brownish  black,  with 
green  and  purple  reflections;  the  wings  are 
tinged  with  gray  and  brown;  the  tail  dark 
brown,  the  shafts  white  nndemeath ;  bill  pale 
purplisli  blue,  white  in  the  middle,  and  dusky  at 
-the  tip;  ins  dark  brown;  feet  rvddiah  above, 
orange  below.  In  the  female  the  rides  of  the 
neek  and  a  broad  8pac;e  on  the  breast  are  white, 
the  wings  and  tail  more  brown,  and  the  plumage 
of  tlie  back  less  tshining.  The  length  to  end 
of  tail  is  41  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  7  feet 
or  more,  and  the  we^l  abont  8^  Iba.  Oidy  "i 
specic-5  are  described  by  Gray,  the  T.  aquilm 
(Vieiil.),  very  generally  dit>irtbuted  in  the  tro- 
j^eal  regitms  of  the  globe,  and  the  Australian 
neoiea,  71  vrUl  (Gould).  In  pn^Mrtion  to 
tlieir  flae,  their  winm  are  longer  than  in  any 
other  bird  ;  their  fliglitis  so  powerful  that  they 
are  seen  more  tlian  1,OUO  miles  from  land,  and 
BO  vapid  that  they  descend  upon  their  prey  (in 
the  wortls  of  Audubon)  "  with  the  velocity  of  a 
meteor,''  surpassing  even  tlie  swiAe^t  falcons; 
they  can  glido  smoothly  along  like  a  kite,  and 
brea«t  the  hurricane  without  apparent  eflbrtj 
fislttf  with  ease  above  the  temp«it  cloods  when- 
ever they  please ;  they  often  fly  lii  flocks  so 
high  a.'i  li»  be  scarcely  visible.  They  luovu  with 
great  difficulty  on  land,  and  rarely  alight  on  the 
water;  bj  nusing  the  winga  perpendicularly 
and  e(>reading  the  half-erect  tail,  they  readily 
8->^end  from  a  level  surface.  They  do  not  dive 
in  search  of  food,  but  obtain  iton  tlie  wing;  tho 
smallness  of  the  wel>s  jirevents  them  from  being 
good  swimmers.  The  food  consists  principally 
of  fish,  wliich  their  acute  ^ight  enables  thein  to 
detect  from  a  great  height;  when  one  sees  a 
shoal  of  ti:4h,  he  swooiis  rapidly  down,  but  does 
not  plunge,  quickly  changitig  hb  course  and  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  with  the  neck  and  feet 
stretched  horizontally;  then  raiding  the  wings 
above  tlio  hack,an<l  tixing  them  one  against  tlio 
Other,  the  bird  darts  at  its  prey,  which  it  rorelj 
ftib  to  seise.  It  follows  the  sboab  of  flying 
fishes,  and  catches  them  in  tlio  air ;  it  also  jiicks 
up  dead  fish  and  floating  garbage  like  the  gtdU ; 
during  the  nesting  period  young  birds  form  ft 
favorite  article  of  food,  its  own  nestlings  suflSdN 
Ing  in  like  manner  from  the  turkey  buztardi. 
But  5t3  favorite  way  of  providing  for  its  wanla, 
and  that  which  has  given  it  its  warlike  nauie,ia 
that  pursued  by  the  bald  eagle  with  the  fldt 
hawk;  possessing  great  strength,  and  with  su- 
perior power  of  wing,  it  purifies  the  terns  and 
gulls  wliich  have  secured  a  lisli,  and  by  Ix'ating 
them  with  wings  aaid  beak  forces  tliem  to  drop 
or  disgorge  it ;  then  descending  with  great  ra- 
pidity, it  seize*;  tho  prey  before  it  rciches  the 
water.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  they  harass 
the  pelicans  and  hoohie<j  in  this  manner,  but 
▲nduKia  and  others  ssty  that  this  ia  not  the 
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caw,  Rs  thcso  larpe  birds,  with  a  sinple  stroke 
of  tlieir  powerful  bills,  could  easily  destroy  their 
aggressors.  They  are  very  quarrelsome,  and  tho 
robbers  despoil  tho  original  thief  whenever  op- 
portnnity  offer?.  Witli  all  this  strength  of  wing, 
Andnbon  says  tho  keel  of  tho  sternum  is  no  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  slmrt-tlying  grouse 
and  partridge,  showing  the  insufficienry  of  thb 
bony  crest  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  power 
of  flight.  They  are  not  shy ;  when  shot  at  and 
wounded  they  disgorge  tho  contents  of  tho 
stomach,  generally  of  the  most  fetid  character; 
their  only  note  is  rough  and  croaking,  and  very 
seldom  uttered;  the  flesh  is  totally  unfit  for 
food.  They  are  rarely  found  furtlier  north  than 
CharlcHton,  S.  0.,  but  are  abundant  in  the  south 
from  Florida  to  Texas,  and  in  California.  Tbe-to 
marine  vultures,  as  they  have  been  called,  breed 
in  great  numbers  on  the  Florida  keys,  generally 
making  their  nests  of  coarse  sticks  in  mangrove 
trees,  beginning  about  tlie  middle  of  May  ;  tho 
eggs  are  2  or  8,  about  8  inclica  long  and  2  broad, 
of  a  greenish  white  color;  the  young  grow  slowly, 
and  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 

FRIGGA,  tho  highest  and  eldest  goddess  of 
tho  ancient  Scandinavians,  the  daughter  of 
Fjflrgyn,  wife  of  Odin,  and  m<»thor  of  the  race 
of  A?on  or  celestial  gods.  Her  dwelling  place 
is  tho  magnificent  mansion  of  Fensalir  (the 
marshy  halls),  which  denotes  tho  deep,  moist 
earth ;  and  in  tho  representation  of  the  Asen  as 
the  children  of  Odin  by  Frigga  or  tho  earth, 
tlie  idea  is  expressed  that  tho  supreme  Being 
united  himself  with  the  earth  to  produce  the 
inferior  divinities.  The  favorite  servant  and  in- 
timate confidant  of  Frigga  is  Fulhi,  who  is  the 
6th  in  rank  of  the  goddesses,  and  is  intrusted 
with  the  toilette  and  most  important  secrets  of 
her  mistress.  Gna,  tho  13th  of  tho  goddesses, 
la  Frig^a's  mcs'*enger  to  tho  various  worlds. 

FRINGE  TREE  {cMonanthui  Virginia, 
Linn.),  a  benntiful  trco  of  10  or  20  feet  in  lioigbt, 
with  somewhat  oval,  smwth,  entire  leaves,  re- 
markably 4-cornered  pyramidal  buds,  white, 
narrow-petalled  flowers  in  dri>oping  racemes, 
and  oval,  purple  drupes,  growing  wild  at  tho 
south.  Its  li^ht  and  pure  clusters  of  blossoms 
are  not  only  suggestive  of  its  English  name,  but 
of  the  generic  title  of  cMonanthun,  blossoms  of 
the  snow.  It  Is  found  in  the  United  States  from 
latitude  39"  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forma  an 
attractive  feature  in  garden  shrubbery. 

FRISI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  Milan,  April  13, 1728,  died 
in  the  same  city,  Nov.  22,  1784.  lie  studied 
with  the  Barnabites,  whoso  order  ho  entered, 
and  he  comiMMted  at  th?  age  of  22  years  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  de- 
im^nstrating  more  completely  than  Newton  had 
done  its  spheroidal  figure.  Ho  was  professor 
of  philosophy  successivelv  at  Casnle,  Novara, 
Milan  (1753-'56),  and  Pisa  (1756-'64),  and  also 
taught  mathematics  at  Milnn.  He  afterward 
travelled  through  France,  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  the  savants  of  those  countries.   He  was 


consnlted  in  numerous  disputes  concerning  rivers 
and  torrents,  directed  a  school  of  architecture 
at  Milan,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  tho 
lightning  rod  into  Italy.  The  most  important 
of  his  numerous  writings  is  tho  Co^mographia 
Phynica  et  Mathematica  (SlWm,  1774~'5),  which 
has  been  compared  witli  the  Mecanique  celc»le 
in  practical  utility  to  tho  astronomer. 

FRISIAN  L.\NGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. The  Freejsche  Sprih  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Teutonic  dialects,  belonging  to  tho  low 
German  group,  nearly  related  to  the  old  Saxon 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  to  the  Icelandic. 
The  rhytning  chronicle  of  Klaas  Kolins  (1190) 
shows  its  transition  into  tho  Flemish,  out  of 
which  tho  Dutch  was  developed  in  tho  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  Its  ancient  form  exists  only 
in  some  very  remarkable  ancient  books  of  law, 
and  its  modern  vernacular  tongues  are  of  3 
kinds,  viz.:  tho  N.  Frisian  (Strand- Vriesiseh), 
on  tho  W.  coast  of  Schleswig,  on  its  islands, 
and  on  Helgoland;  the  Westphalian  varieties  of 
Rustringen,  Wursten,  E.  Fricsland,  and  Sater- 
land  (between  Ems  and  Munstcr) ;  and  the  Ba- 
tavian,  whose  varieties  are  tho  common  "W. 
Frisian,  and  those  of  Mulkweren  and  of  Ilindc- 
lopen.  In  this  language  the  demonstratives  /At, 
thjtl,  thft,  answer  to  tho  German  articles  der,die^ 
das.  Tho  declension  and  other  accidents  of  the 
noun  are  sitnilar  to  those  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German.  Tho  personal  pronouns  are:  il\  I; 
thUy  thou;  hi,  hjd,  hit,  he,  she,  it;  tri,  we;  ij 
you;  hja,  they.  Tho  numerals  ore:  en,  tiea 
(twine),  thiju  (thre),  fjuxrtr,  Jif,  sex,  xjiigvtij 
aehtn,  njnijnn,  tinn ;  andlorn,  11;  ticilif,  12; 
Jiftine,\b;tU!intich,20;  thritich,  30;  hundred^ 
thuxend,  &c.  Tho  following  are  examples  of 
verbs:  ik  hrentze,  I  bring;  thu  brmchtt,  thou 
bringest;  At  brencht,  he  brings;  plural,  brent- 
tat  h,  &c. ;  im|K;rfoct,  broehte  ;  passive  i>artlciplo, 
ehrocht,  brought ;  hi  heth  exieeren,  he  has  sworn ; 
M  f/unden,  is  found ;  ileth-er  enich  daddel,  if 
there  happen  any  death  or  munler.  Tho  deriva- 
tion and  composition  arc  analogous  with  those 
in  other  Germanic  tongues.  The  syntax  is  less 
Latinical  than  that  of  tho  Angh»-Saxon ;  e.g.: 
Hirer  m  him  fine  ehithnr  vet  irerthat. 
Whore   M    him   his  (Ger.  Mine)   cloths    wet  become. 

Thrurh  thet,  thet  ma  hd'-h  aUe  thfita 
TbnuKh  that,  that  one  (Orr.  man)   ba*      all  thieves 

al»ife*t€  to  bindnnde  thet  se  nine  monne  nennt 
BO     tut  to      biml      that  tbejr    no     man  sooo 

tlathn     ne  due. 
injury  (scathe)  no  da 

In  this  sentence  three  negatives  are  nsed  to  ex- 
press a  simple  negation. — In  tho  liti-rature  of  tho 
old  Frisian  wo  find  the  most  ancient  ttources  of 
Teutonic  jurispnidence,  the  most  imf)ortant  of 
whicli  are  :  tho  Sendrjueht  (ecclesiasticrd  law), 
edited  by  Winshem  (Franeker.  1622);  Oit-fViet- 
Jjindreeht,  by  Wicht  (.\urich,  1746);  JJuntin- 
ger  Landreeht  of  1252  (Groningen,  1778); 
Firelinguer  und  Oldnmster  Lnndreeht,  by 
Wiarda(l784);  A-$ega-bueh  (right-say  book)  of 
the  Rnstringians  on  tlie  Weser,  with  a  Gcnnan 
vorsioa  by  Wiarda  (Berlin,  1805) ;  Will-Xaren 
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(decUkau,  arbitratkma)  tUr  Snimamtr  (>  ft— 

Frisian  peopleX  by  the  same  (1820) ;  Eiiu'njer 
ZandrtcM  of  1312  (Uaoover,  1624).  Colleo 
tiou  of  Flrfaten  laws  Lave  been  niiido  by  O. 
F.  van  Schwartzeuberg  (Lecuwarden,  1768). 
Diplomas  and  other  docamenta  are  contained  in 
the  liii-toricH  of  Frieflarid  by  ScLutan  and  Wins- 
bem.  Bee  also  Montao.  iiettema*8  Juritprtt' 
detitia  Fruiea  (1834),  and  Joarney  tbraogh 
tlie  Sageltcrland"  (Satcrland),  1886.  Among 
the  few  Riiecimcns  of  Frisian  litcrutiire  are:  tlie 
"Wedding  of  Waatxe  Gribberts,"  a  comedy 
(1718);  Uio  "Life  of  A«?tjo  YsbrantB,"  a 
novel;  the  poems  of  Alhuyscn  ( I^nwardcn, 
1756)  ;  Wiarda's  liistory  of  tlio  langiiago  (1784), 
and  of  FrieaJand  (1791):  wid  Mii  hi  lscn's  "His- 
tory of  Nortii  iHfldand"  (Schkswijr,  \m,)— 
Fur  Frisian  grammar,  see  the  Frutche  Rymlerie^ 
by  Gysbert  Japicz  (Franckcr,  1664).  8umo 
•cattered  and  not  altofretbcr  f!\uUle.*s  inaterial?* 
on  the  subject  are  fuun<1  in  Jacob  Grimm's 
Deutteh^  Grammatik  (Gottingeo,  1619).  8co 
also  B.  Ikndsen's  North  Frisian  prnrnmnr;  K. 
Rask's  gratninar,  translated  into  Gorman  by  F. 
H.  Ba.'^s  (P>oibcr>r,  is;!4).  Aiuonp  Fri^i^^n  vo- 
cabulariea  are  Wiorda'a  AU-I)rietuclu$  WorUr- 
hueh  (Anrich,  1788,  inBoeiirate);  Japtcs*a  Door 
E}'lcmn^  Woordenbotk  <^  (Je  GiJicfiffu  (Leeu- 
■Rurdta,  1824) ;  and  N.  Uulzen's  O'lof.y'iriumiUr 
JFyiensehen  Spriiche  (Copcnhngen,  l^.'JT). 

FRI9U  (ta  tlteFnuklahpttiod  AlaowFWwitM 
or  FrkU)ne»\  a  Gerroan  tribe,  who  In  the  time 
of  Drusus  dwelt  between  the  montbs  of  tlio 
Bhine  and  the  Ems,  N.  of  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Bracteri,  in  the  modern  ]irovinoefl  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen.  Having  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Romans  for  some  time 
after  the  first  expedition  of  Drn>U3,  they  wcro 
soon  driven  to  hostilities  by  oppression,  were 
partially  subdued  in  47,  and  rebelled  a^idn  with 
tlie  I?:i?aviaiis  under  Civilis.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury a  host  of  Frisii  joined  tbo  Saxon  invaders 
of  Britain.  Tbcy  were  afterward  subdued  by 
the  Franks  and  oonvertod  to  Christianity,  and 
Charlemagne  defined  their  rights  fn  602  by  a 
Lex  Frutiomim.  Their  countrj-  was  divided  into 
8  districts,  2  uf  which  were  annexed  on  the  di- 
Tision  of  the  Carlovingian  emphre  tothe  poeses- 
none  of  Looia  the  QermaOf  and  one  to  tliose  of 
Obarlea  1^  Bald.  The  latter  part  was  called 
"WestFrisia  (W.  Friesland),  tlio  two  fonncr  to- 
gether £ast  Frisia  (E.  Friesland).  The  litnita 
of  the  modMV  {vovinces  of  the  Fame  names, 
however,  do  not  precisely  coincide  with  tliose 
of  the  time  of  the  division.  The  distinctive 
national  fwitnres  of  the  people  were  gradually 
lost  by  continual  contact  with  their  neighbons 
and  their  modern^  history  is  cbieflf  eooMeted 
tvith  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Ilanovcr. 

FRITH,  or  FiBTH  (Lat.  /return,  a  strait), 
properly  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  or  a  deep 
narrow  inlet,  partkmlarly  on  a  rocky  coast;  but 
in  Boodond  tlie  name  is  generally  applied  tothe 
e>tiiarie'i  of  tbo  most  import.nnt  rivers.  It  is 
equivalent  to  tiie  Danish  and  ^'orwegtan  Jjord 
and  the  Joelaiidio/9fi<«r. 


FRITH,  WnxTAK  Fowxll,  an  English  art- 
ist, born  in  Ilarrogate,  Yorkshire,  in  1820. 
Uo  is  on©  of  tlie  most  sucresi.fnl  painters  of 
genre  of  the  modern  Englitli  -  tnx»],  selecting 
Lis  snly'ccts  from  Sbakestieare,  Cervantes,  Golf 
smith,  tbo  Spectator,"  and  kindred  sources- 
Of  late  years  bo  has  produced  some  ftriMng 
representations  of  everv-day  life. 

FRITZ,  Sauccl,  a  Gmun  Soman  Catholio 
missionary,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1650,  died  in 
Xcbero^  Ecuador,  in  1780.  Being  sent  as  a 
missionarv  to  the  Omngua  Indians  of  South 
America,  be  aelectedaahb  field  of  labor  the  di»- 
triot  between  the  inottths  of  the  Rio  Napo  and 
the  Rio  Negro  on  the  upper  Amazon,  wlicre 
in  1688  be  bad  succeeded  in  attaching  5  other 
tribes  to  the  Ouiaguas,  among  whom  he  liad 
established  40  missions.  Tlie  whole  number  of 
Indians  to  whom  tlie  gospel  was  thus  preached 
was  about  40,0(>o,  forming  an  active  and  peace- 
ful population,  living  in  admirable  order,  dia> 
tribnted  into  C  j>rovinccs,  each  of  which  had 
its  capital.  Having  in  i  nsking  through  Portn- 
gnese  territory  made  geographical  oliacrvations 
fur  the  construction  of  a  man.  bo  was  arrested 
bv  order  of  the  governor  of  Jrara,  and  obtained 
hii  liberty  only  by  appeal  to  the  king  of  For- 
tiigal.  In  1710  the  war  of  the  Bpaui^h  succes- 
sion w^hich  was  occnpying  Europe  seemed  to 
the  Portugnese  of  Para  aofficicnt  reason  for 
making  an  hrmptiaa  into  the  country  of  the  up- 
per Aroaaoo,  and  of  the  Indians  in  the  district 
of  Father  Fritz  more  than  20,000  were  rnrricd 
captive  to  Para,  and  most  of  the  others  tied  to 
their  native  forests.  The  missionary  bore  hto 
complaints  to  Quito  and  Lima,  but  was  never 
able  to  reestablish  his  Indian  villages.  He  made 
a  large  map  of  the  river  Amano,  whifih  tong 
maintained  its  aathority. 

FRIULI  (Qerm.  FrUivl;  ano.  Fmm  Julii)^ 
an  old  province  of  N.  Itxjly,  fomieriy  divided 
between  Anstria  and  the  republic  of  Venire,  and 
now  forming  the  circle  of  Goritz,  part  of  Trieste, 
and  the  delMOtion  of  Friali  or  Udine  in  Yenetik 
It  waa  one  of  the  moat  important  dnehlea  of  the 
Longobard  kingdom,  and  olUr  the  overthrow 
of  that  monarchy  by  Charlemagne,  and  even 
np  to  iho  loih  century,  wben  it  was  conquered 
by  Venice  and  its  territoriea  dismembered,  it 
retained  a  considerable  degree  of  independence. 
The  modern  administrative  division  is  bounded 
X,  by  the  Tyrol,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  lllyria,  S.  bv 
the  Adriatic  and  the  dek'gation  of  VenkMi  B. 
\V.  by  Treviso,  and  W.  by  Belluno;  area,  8,- 
b-20  8q.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,429,844.  It  is  wa^ 
tercd  by  initncron^  rivers  and  traversed  i'T  tbo 
railwaV from  Trieste  to  Venice;  its  S.  part  is 
fnriiral  hi  grain  and  the  vine,  fln<l  tlie  more 
hilly  diflrict^  in  tbo  N.  afford  excellent  j^astnr- 
age.  There  are  exteusivu  marshes  near  the 
coast,  but  the  climate  is  generally  l,e.althy. 
Hore  cattle  are  reared  hero  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Aoatrian  Italy.  Iron  and  copper  are 
worked  to  somo  extent;  there  arc  C quarries  of 
good  marble,  and  fine  potter's  clay  is  easily 
mamiiwtaraa.  OH»tali  tJdina* 
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FROBEN,  or  FBOBEmra,  Johanx,  a  Swiaa 
printer,  born  in  Ilainniclburg,  Franconia,  in 
1400,  died  in  Basel  in  1527.  IIo  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Erasmus,  wliose  works  he  pub- 
lished, and  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Ger- 
many the  Roman  letter  in  place  of  the  Gotliio 
characters.  The  emblem  of  Froben  was  the 
oaduceua  of  Mercury  surmounted  by  a  dove, 
and  with  mottoes  in  llebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

FROlilSHER,  Sib  Majitin,  the  first  English- 
man who  attempted  to  discover  a  N.  W.  pas- 
sage to  Asia,  bom  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire, 
in  what  year  is  not  known,  died  in  Plymouth, 
Nov.  7,  1594.  After  spending  15  years  in  fruit- 
less endeavors  to  get  up  an  expedition,  he  at 
length  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dudley,  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  with  8  barks  sailed  from  Dept- 
furd,  June  8,  1076,  going  as  fur  as  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  discovering  the  strait  now  known  by 
his  name,  and  returning  in  October.  Indica- 
tions of  gold  were  discovered,  which  led  to  the 
despatch  of  a  large  squadron  in  llie  following 
year;  and  the  ore  brought  back  beiug  thought 
vnUiable,  still  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out 
with  15  ships  in  1578,  but  the  fleet,  being  scat- 
tered by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  was 
obliged  to  return  early  in  the  winter  without 
having  effected  any  settlement.  In  1685  Fro- 
bidher  went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  in  1588,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish armada,  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the 
action.  He  afterwanl  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
Spanish  const,  and  in  1594  supported  Henry  IV. 
against  the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  and  died  of 
a  wound  received  in  an  attack  on  Croyzon. 

FROBISUER  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
British  North  America,  setting  up  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  near  the  entrance  to  Davis's 
strait^  between  Hudson  strait  and  Northumber- 
land inlet.  It  separates  the  regions  called  Me- 
taincog  and  Nita,  is  240  m.  long,  80  m.  in  av- 
erage breadth,  and  has  rugged  and  mountainous 
shores.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bislicr  in  1576. 

FROEBEL,  FniKDRicn,  a  German  educator, 
founder  of  the  Kindergdrten  system  of  schools 
for  children,  born  in  Oberweissbach  in  1782, 
died  in  Marienthal,  June  21,  1862.  In  1826  he 
published  the  1st  volume  of  his  work  on  educa- 
tion (Die  Mentehenertiehung).  In  this  work,  as 
■well  as  in  a  weekly  journal  which  he  edited  sub- 
sequently (  Wochenschrifl  far  alU  Preunde  d<r 
Mentehen  Bildung),  he  advocated  a  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  human  faculties. 
In  1837  lie  founded  a  school  or  Kindergarten  for 
little  children  at  Blnnkcnburg,  Thuringia,  which 
became  tlie  model  of  similar  institutions  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries,  es- 
pecially in  Switzerland.  His  object  was  to  give 
a  wise  direction  to  the  mind  of  the  child  from 
its  earliest  infancy ;  he  regulated  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  children,  and  rendered  them  happy 
at  the  same  time  tliat  he  endeavored  to  teach 
them  to  think.  The  duke  of  Meiningen  gave 
him  the  use  of  his  mansion  of  Marienthal,  near 
Licbenstein,  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 


flohool,  where  female  teachers  were  instructed. 

His  system  of  education,  however,  subjected 
him  to  many  attacks  and  misrepresentations. 
The  great  freedom  which  he  allowed  to  the 
children  was  considered  dangerous,  and  his 
schools  were  denounced  as  nurseries  of  socialism 
and  atheism.  His  nephew,  Karl  Froebel  (bom 
in  1808),  had  founded  a  school  for  girls  at 
Hamburg,  the  programme  for  w^hich  furnished 
a  pretext  to  the  Prussian  government  for  pro- 
hibiting (Aug.  7,  1851)  all  Kinderg&rten  in 
which  the  Froebel  system  of  education  prevailed. 
Saxony  also  prohibited  them,  but  they  continue 
to  exist  in  other  parts  of  Germany. — Jcuus, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  German  author  and 
traveller,  born  in  Griesheim  in  1806.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  engaged  successively 
at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Weimar  in  various 
scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  labors,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  gave  him  the  means  of  attending 
the  university  of  Jena  and  afterward  of  Berlin. 
In  183i3  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geography, 
natural  history,  and  history,  at  Zdricn.  Subse- 
quently ho  officiated  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  to  which  science 
he  has  made  an  important  contribution  by  his 
OrundtUge  cine*  Sy$iemt  der  KryttallologU 
(Zurich,  1843  ;  2d  ed.  1847).  Having  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland  in  1820,  he 
took  part  in  politics,  in  the  interest  of  tlie  ex- 
treme radical  party,  and  edited  the  "  Swiss  Re- 
publican." He  also  founded  a  publishing  house 
at  ZQrich  and  Winterthur  under  the  name  of 
Literarischct  Comptoir,  and,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  this  establishment,  he  relinquished 
his  professorship  in  1844,  and  ii*sued  eeveral 
scientific  works  and  many  political  pamphlets, 
which  found  a  large  circle  of  readers.  But  many 
of  them  were  suppressed  by  the  government, 
and  having  returned  to  Germany,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Prussian  territory  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  Dresden  until  the  revolution  of 
1848,  when  he  became  a  popular  leader  of  the 
democratic  party  and  a  member  of  the  German 
parliament  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main.  Ho  ac- 
companied Robert  Blum  to  Vienna,  was  arrest- 
ed, but  acquitted  by  the  same  court  martial 
which  pronounced  the  sentence  of  deatii  upon 
his  unfortunate  friend.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  he  repaired  to  Switzerland,  and 
afterward  to  the  United  States.  He  lectured  in 
New  York  on  German  politics,  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  tliere,  went  in  1850  to  Nicar- 
agua, and  afterward  engaged  in  one  or  two 
commercial  expeditions  to  Santa  F6  and  Chi- 
huahua. In  1855  he  edited  a  journal  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  1867,  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  exi>elled  from  Frankfort — a  pro- 
ceeding against  which  the  American  consul  pro- 
tested upon  the  ground  that  he  had  become  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  since  resided  in  London.  Among  his  works, 
which  include  many  on  geography  and  politics, 
are :  System  der  »ociaIen  Politik  (2  vols.,  Mann- 
heim, 1847);  Die  Jk'epublik-aner,  a  historical 
drama  (Leipsic,  1848);  tnd  Aus  AfMrika^  Er- 
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fnhrungtn^  Iifi»envnd  ,^tudien  (2  vols.,  T^eipsic, 
IS.'iS).  An  English  trnnslntion  of  t!io  latter 
work  appearetl  io  Loodon  in  1859  niuler  tbo 
title  of Seven  T«Mi*TittTel{n  Oenlnil  Anerioa, 
Northern  Hnxtoo,  aod  tbeAr  Wett  of  tht  United 
State*." 

FROG,  a  well  known  batrachian  reptile  of 
tbo  nnotirous  or  tailless  order,  embracing  (he 
group  phaneroglouet  (Dam.  and  Bib.),  with 
the  lamilies  ranida  orconnnon  froir*.  nnd  '1m 
kyladm  or  tre^  froge.   The  general  characters 
of  Ihe  class  and  order  ha**  been  eofficiently 
given  in  the  article  AMPntBtA,  so  that  tlie  prin- 
cipal families,  genera,  and  epecies  will  only  be 
mentioned  here.    T!io  family  of  frogs  or  ranida 
includes  those  genera  tlie  free  extremities  of 
whose  fingers  and  toes  ara  not  dilated  into 
disk?*,  ami  whn?c  upper  jnw  is  provided  with 
teeth ;   among  lli<s?c  there  are  many  whoso 
thick  and  chimojr  bodies  resemble  those  of 
toads  {i^fmUia)  ratlier  than  of  froos;  in  addi> 
tioB  to  nuucniaiy  teeth,  most  have  also  teeth  on 
the  palftto  ntiil  vomer,  whose  grntipinps,  to- 
gether with  the  funn  of  the  tongue  atid  the 
visibility  of  the  tjrmpannin,  are  characters  dis- 
tinetiva  of  genera  and  species.    Almost  all 
bare,  tn  the  moles,  the  vocal  vesicles  in  the 
throat,  communioHting  with  the  mouth,  by  the 
entrance  of  air  into  which  their  remarkable  and 
loud  founds  are  produced  ;  tha  nostrils  open 
laterally,  nenr  the  end  of  the  snout;  they  Imvo 
4  non-puhiiated  fingers,  with  the  nnliiuent  of  a 
thumb,  and 6  webbed  toe^ ;  tiie  1  :ii  k  jreiierally 
Irregularly  roasbeaed  by  glandular  and  other 
•minenoes,  while  the  nnder  sorfiMe  ts  smooth. 
FrofTF  pas'»  most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  being 
excellent  t^winiiners ;  tho  length  of  their  hind 
limbs  enables  them  to  make  considerable  leape, 
and  to  travel  over  land  in  this  wi^  long  dla> 
tanees  in  sesrch  of  water ;  they  ara  nnable  to 
clirnb  tree?,  like  tlie  family  hi/hultr  or  tree  frogs. 
tk)me  species  pref&r  inoi^t  localities  and  damp 
woodsy  where  they  hide  in  the  gmss  and  under 
leavas;  others  dwell  in  sabterranean  hollows 
wbieh  tiiey  dig  on  the  borders  of  marshes, 
coming  forth  at  evening  or  on  rainy  days.  All 
ibespecies  when  adult  are  decidedly  camivorous, 
•van  tha  smaller  eating  mo1!u»ks,  Inssotii  and 
worms,  and  all  are  chjiraoterized  by  great  vom- 
city.    Tho  frog  family  is  fomul  tlironghont  tho 
globe,  thongh  most,  iihiuulnnily  in  America; 
indeed  6  of  the  8  genera  admitted  by  Doro^ril 
and  Bibron  are  peoaliar  to  tha  n«w  woild; 
after  America  come  Asia,  Enm  .o,  Africa,  and 
Polynesia,  in  the  order  of  iibiuKinnro  of  t^pecies. 
Of  tbe  nameroas  genera  described,  the  geoos 
rMM  (Uon.),  which  inelodea  tha  oommon  fKtgs, 
is  the  hast  Itnown  and  tlia  most  intaresting. 
Tho  principal  characters  of  the  f^koletoti  of  tho 
frog  are  tbe  small  number  of  vertebras,  the  ab- 
aanoa  of  trna  lilM,  the  develqnnent  of  the 
tMasvarsa  processes  of  the  sacrum,  the  mobility 
of  the  iliac  bones,  the  length  of  the  coccyx,  the 
{ n  .  [ice  of  occipital  condyles  and  an  arch  of 
scapular  bones  ooostituting  a  sbooldw,  and  tbe 
<hMHition  of  tha  boma  at  tha  lowar  astnaii- 


ties.  The  mnicles  of  tho  thigh  and  leg  resem- 
ble considerably  those  of  man  ami  maminals. 
TV' hen  a  frog  is  at  rest,  tbe  arttculatioos  of  tha 

{lelvis,  thigh,  leg,  and  toot  fiwin  4  great  folds  or 
evers,  by  the  sudden  opening  of  which  at  tho 
same  time  its  remarkable  lea{>8  are  efleeted ; 
the  swimming  of  tiia  llnog,  which  hm  erruna> 
ously  been  tslten  as  a  modal  Csr  man  in  this  re- 
spect, consists  in  a  aeries  of  horisontal  leaps, 
tlie  body  being  snstained  by  the  water,  and  its 
general  form  offering  little  resistance,  and  tho 
anterior  limbe  being  folded  aguin>t  tbe  tmnk 
instead  of  acting  as  aids  to  tbe  legs  in  locomo- 
tion ;  walking  of  coarse  must  be  difficult  and 
slow  where  there  is  such  disparity  in  t!io  U  nprth 
of  Uio  arms  ood  leg&   Tbe  skin  is  smoot  h,  m  ado 
vp  of  the  VBoal  Isyera,  and  in  many  parts  of  tha 
body  fieporated  from  the  mii«c1os  to  snch  an 
extent  thot  it  may  bo  cotisiderably  distend- 
ed at  the  will  of  the  ftniina) ;  the  thin  epider- 
mis is  freooently  renewed ;  in  tbe  pigment  layer 
are  seated  varmos  atdors,  Mjiecially  bright  in 
the  season  of  fecundation.   The  sense  of  smell 
is  very  imperfect ;  the  tongue  is  not  an  organ 
of  taste  but  of  prehension,  soft  und  covered 
with  a  viscid  mucus,  its  base  attached  to  the 
eoncavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  hifhrented  point 
extending  backward,  and  the  whole  orjrr.n  capa- 
ble of  being  projected  from  tbe  mouth  in  a  re- 
versed position  for  the  seUurairfito  intsetprsy; 
tlie  organ  of  bearing  has  a  tympanum,  and  an 
aerial  cavity  Under  it  communicating  with  the 
throat.    Tlie  mouth  is  very  widely  deft,  aiid 
some  of  tbe  larger  species  liave  hvea  known  to 
swallow  small  nmmmsJs  and  birds ;  like  athar 
amphibian'',  thev  oiisn -  t  drink.   The  structure 
of  the  heart,  gill^,  and  lungs,  and  the  phenome- 
na of  the  circulation  in  the  tadpole  and  adultS| 
and  of  tbo  branoliial,  pulmonary,  and  ootaneoos 
respirations,  have  been  desorlbed  in  tlie  artiola 
AMPTiinrA.    The  well  known  voice  of  tho  fmg 
varies  w>  much  in  inten<«ity  and  tone  as  to  render 
it  difficult  from  the  sound  to  ascertain  thedts- 
tonoe  of  tbe  animal,  far  rarpaasing  in  this  ra> 
spect  the  effbrts  of  tbo  most  shilfol  Tantri1«»- 
quist ;  it  can  make  a  dull  sound  even  under 
water.   Among  the  many  authors  who  have 
attempted  to  imitate  in  words  tlie  sounds  of 
the  fmp,  one  of  the  m<>*t  successful  is  Aris- 
toplianeti,  in  wlio-o  comedy  of  the  "  Frops"  a 
frequent  verso  in  tho  chorus  is  hrfkelflex  loax 
hoM^  whose  nt^bt-Iong  repetition  in  sjtring  and 
Boremor  sometimes  rraders  sleep  lmpo«sil>ia  to 
thopo  nnacctistomcd  to  It.    By  their  power  of 
retanling  or  accelerating  tlie  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  of  aC-rating  the  blood  through  tbe 
vessels  distiibotad  to  tha  skin,  frogs  ara  able  to 
rodst  eon^anihla  changes  or  cmd  and  beat| 
and  to  sustain  lilo  In  ring  their  winter  torpidity ; 
the  absorption  and  exhaUition  performed  through 
the  skin  explain  their  oocorrenoe  and  prolonged 
existence  tinder  circumstances  where  ordinavy 
animals  wonld  soon  perish,  as  under  water  and 
in  air-tiglit  places.    Tho  sexes  are    r  ir  iti  ,  nnd 
the  reproductive  functions  are  performed  in  the 
anM  maoliiiitdil  tf^  piidaidiB  mtinttf  m  te 
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most  fishes  ;  the  ova  are  fecandated  at  the  tno- 
niuiit  of  tlieir  exclusion.  As  the  eggs  are  ex- 
pelled they  are  enveloped  in  a  glairy  masa,  in 
which  the  embryos  are  seen  distributed  like 
black  (luta ;  the  development  is  very  rapid  under 
favorable  circumstances  of  temperature,  the 
head  and  tail  becoming  perceptible  in  the  course 
of  the  2d  day,  the  gills  on  the  3d,  and  the  tad- 
pole at  the  temperature  of  80°  F.  (as  in  Rusco- 
ni's  experiments)  may  leave.tho  egg  on  the  4th 
or  5tii  day  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  seasons  of  tem- 
perate Europe  and  America,  the  young  are  not 
hatched  until  abont  a  month  after  the  deposit 
of  the  cRgs.  The  tadpole  is  half  an  inch  long 
when  hatched ;  the  mouth  is  distinct,  but  small 
and  without  lips;  the  gills  rapidly  enlarge,  and 
when  at  their  maximum  development  atTord 
beautiful  objects  for  displaying  the  circulation; 
tlie  gills  soon  begin  to  decrease  in  size,  and  are 
finally  withdrawn  within  the  branchial  cavity, 
as  in  fishes,  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  fold 
of  integument ;  the  eyes  are  perfectly  formed  ; 
the  mouth  acquires  movable  lips,  is  t>lace<l  nearer 
the  end  of  the  head,  and  is  used  lor  the  intro- 
duction of  vegetable  food;  the  caudal  fin  in- 
creases in  size,  and  serves  for  rapid  locomotion. 
'Without  any  great  change  in  form,  the  size  is 
rapidly  increased ;  2  small  tubercles  appear  near 
the  vent,  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  legs, 
■which  are  soon  developed  into  the  perfect  limbs; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  afterward  formed  under 
the  i^kin  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  the  legs  are 
perfected  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbed  from 
the  tip  to  the  base,  and  progression  is  efTectcd 
by  the  hind  limbs.  The  lungs  are  now  fitted 
fur  the  respiration  of  air,  and  the  little  creatures 
come  on  land  in  search  of  worms  and  insects, 
an<l  in  such  multitudes  in  damp  weather  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  belief,  still  popularly  adliere<l  to 
in  mimy  jdaceft,  that  it  has  rained  frogs.  They 
grow  rapidly  during  the  summer  and  autuum, 
and  in  winter  plunge  into  the  mud  to  pass  their 
stage  of  hibernation.  In  the  tadpole  state  great 
numbers  are  devoured  by  fishes,  other  reptiles, 
and  by  each  other;  and  the  adults  furnish  food 
for  all  classes  of  vertebrata  from  fishes  np  to 
man  himself.  It  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  which  come 
from  the  egg  in  the  spring  live  to  reach  their 
winter  retreat;  if  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  all  enemies,  frogs  may  live  many  years. 
Serpents  among  reptiles,  pickerel  among  fishes, 
vultures,  storks,  herons,  and  cranes  among  birds, 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  frogs ;  were  it  not 
for  the  storks  of  Egj'pt,  that  country  would  be 
overrun  with  frogs.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  each  female  frog  of  the  hundreds  in  a 
single  locality  may  produce  1,000  young,  which 
hide  in  crevices  in  the  earth  and  under  stones, 
ready  to  come  forth  to  enjoy  the  genial  summer 
showers,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  appearance  of  the  frog  multitudes 
by  supposing  them  to  have  fallen  from  the 
clouds,  as  has  been  believed  even  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  or  by  tlie  supposition  that  they 
have  been  taken  up  from  some  marsh  by  a 
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whirlwind  and  let  fall  daring  a  rain ;  the  latter 

occurrence,  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  impossible, 
in  exceptional  cases.  The  frogs  which  thus  ap- 
pear bear  marks  of  their  recent  metamorphosis, 
in  the  remnant  of  a  tail  and  other  organs ;  crawl- 
ing as  they  naturally  would  into  the  ground, 
the  swelling  of  the  earth  from  rain  would  drive 
tliem  out  by  compression.  From  facts  recorded 
in  the  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Hia- 
tory"  (1853,  pp.  841  and  482),  it  would  seem 
that  frogs  ana  toads  may  be  reproduced  withoat 
passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  tad- 
pole ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  many  commcHi 
fishes  have  been  ascertained  to  be  vivi|iarou8, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  local- 
ities where  water  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  cel- 
lars and  hothouses  and  beds,  may  pro^luce  frogs, 
whose  larval  form  is  very  soon  exchanged  for 
the  perfect  state,  the  gills  being  prematurely 
cast  to  enable  the  anim^  to  accommodate  itself 
to  its  new  circumstances ;  and  it  mav  be,  as  Mr. 
Jenyns  remarks,  that  the  frogs  are  hatched  on 
land  in  the  perfect  state,  the  gills  either  never 
having  existed  or  having  disappeared  imme- 
diately after  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  larval  or  tadpole  stato 
may  be  nnnaturally  prolonged ;  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
(in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  iii.  p.  85)  experi- 
mented on  tlie  tadpoles  of  the  common  bullfrog, 
tlie  greater  number  of  which  pass  the  winter 
without  having  undergone  metamorphosis,  not 
becoming  perfect  animals  until  the  following 
spring;  he  found  that  the  tadpole  state,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  darkness  and  low  temperature,  could 
be  prolonged  certainly  from  one  to  two  years, 
and  probably  much  longer ;  possibly  some  of  the 
cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jenyns  and  others  may 
admit  of  explanation  by  prolongation  rather 
than  an  absence  of  the  larval  condition,  tha 
young  frogs  having  been  the  result  of  tadpoles 
which  had  passed  their  larval  condition  in  some 
other  locality,  or  in  the  same  in  a  torpid  state 
for  a  year. — The  tenacity  of  life  in  frogs  is  very  *■* 
great;  they  survive  the  severest  wounds,  Uvea 
long  time  after  the  heart  and  entrails  are  re- 
moved, and  display  mns<mlar  contractility  and 
the  phenomena  of  circulation  in  various  organs 
for  many  minutes  and  even  hours  after  death 
has  actually  taken  place.  On  this  account  the 
frog  has  from  time  immemorial  been  selected  as 
a  subject  of  experiment  to  ascertain  and  illus- 
trate the  most  important  phenomena  of  human 
physiology,  and  has  in  this  way  been  of  ines- 
timable advantage  to  mankind.  Tlie  change  of 
a  fish-like  animal,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  in 
water,  to  a  leaping,  air-breathing  creature,  with 
tlie  corresponding  modifications  of  food  and  hab- 
its, is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
a  thinking  person.  The  air  cells  of  the  frog's 
lungs,  the  membrane  of  its  foot,  and  the  deUcate 
fringe  of  tlie  tadpole's  gills,  afford  admirable 
and  easily  obtained  tissues  for  demonstrating 
under  the  microscope  the  circulation  in  the 
capillarv  vessels,  with  their  chains  of  moving 
blood  globules.  The  stracttire  of  the  longs  and 
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the  Tnechaiiiism  of  their  respiration  (brnished  to 
anatomists  and  physiologists  proof  of  the  cliftiigf  s 
which  tbe  blood  underooea  under  tbe  ioflueDoe 
of  the  oxygen  of  th«  air  Unoogh  the  tnediom 
of  a  thin  interveniDg  vasoular  wnll.  The  sensi- 
bility of  their  Riusdes  to  the  galvanic  currents 
Ild  Galvani  and  Volta  to  most  important  dis- 
oovariM  in  oleotrioibr  and  nlvaaiaiii,  whonoo 
flowed  the  great  nnuto  obtsTned  by  Bell,  Fara- 
clav.  Miitteucci  in  tlie  pliyslology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  by  Dnvy  and  others  in 
flhysics  and  liho  oheroical  ct n  :itntion  of  bodiei 
previously  snpposcd  simple.  Tlio  phenomena 
of  ciitAneous  absorption,  cxlinlation.  and  respi- 
ration have    ri . c  l  their  fullest  illustration  and 

S lunation  from  experiraenta  made  on  the  aoft 
nalrad  ddn  of  the  frog.  Thns  tlili  deapbed 
crcntrrri  lias  rendered  the  greatest  aervices  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  has  thrown  light  which  no  other  animal 
ooold  on  the  funotiODl  of  innervation,  muscniar 
oontraotilitj,  drcnlal^bD,  reepiratioD,  absorption, 
and  generation.  The  frog  is  not  only  a  grace- 
ful and  banulees  animal,  bnt  is  actually  u!^ful 
in  destroying  insecta  and  slugs  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. Though  in  England  and  tbe  United 
8tatM  fVogs  are  rarely  eaten  by  roan,  !n  FVnnce 
an(^  L-  iillicm  Europe  they  are  largely  consumed 
as  food  ;  they  are  canglit  in  various  ways,  and 
are  preserved  in  large  "  froggeries"  until  wanted 
for  the  table;  the  flesh  is  most  delicate  and 
nutritious  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to 
enter  their  "winter  quarters,  yet  great  numbers 
are  eaten  in  tbe  apring,  when  thej  are  more 
aamly  caught;  tiio  hind  linfaa  are  gMMrally 
the  only  part  eaten,  and  these  nrc  cooked  in 
▼arions  modes,  iu  all  of  which  they  are  as  much 
more  delicate  than  chicken  as  that  is  BU|)erior 
to  Teal  and  pork.  In  the  materia  medioa  the 
fledi  of  frogs  has  long  been  need  by  continental 
physicians  as  tl^-  ]<:[>':$  for  anti-scor'  iiti>:  and 
restorative  broths. —  ihe  largest  species  of  tho 
genosranain  the  United  State*  is  the  hollfrog 
(A  pipient,  Latr.),  which  often  measures  when 
extenaed  18  or  21  inches ;  the  general  color 
above  is  prvM  n  in  front,  dusky  olivo  behind,  with 
irregular  black  blotches,  and  below  yellowish 
white,  with  dusky  marks;  the  limbs  dualrff 
with  black  bars.  Tho  Imll^Vr  so  called  from 
its  loud  voice,  is  rather  buliUiry  in  its  habitf, 
living  about  stagnant  and  sluggish  water,  not 
Tery  abundant  in  one  place  except  during  the 
breeding  aaaaon;  it  Is  the  moat  aqoaUo  of  the 
ft-ogs,  and  an  excellent  swimmer,  often  living 
for  years  in  wells,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ro* 
mtaa  under  the  supposition  that  it  puriHes  the 
water;  it  ia  ateo  an  actiTo  leaper,  taking  to 
Am  water  when  alanned.  Tt«  ronieity  is  ex- 
treme;  it  devours  young  ducks,  snakes,  moles, 
mice,  insects,  worms,  snails,  its  own  tadpoles, 
and  any  antall  animal  it  can  catch  ;  it  does 
not  seize  prey  unless  alive  or  in  motion.  The 
species  is  very  penerallr  distributed  over  the 
United  States.  A  >  rn  ill,  r  species,  tho  northern 
bullfrog  UL  Iloriconenm,  Uolbr.},  is  dark  olive 
alwra^  mrnjiMA  llcabHOokied  bdov;  tami 


near  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.  The  spring  frog 

iR.  fontinalii^  Le  Conte)  ia  green  above,  with 
uakj  spots  behind  {  throat  and  abdomen  yel< 
low ;  hind  Hmbe  dark  green,  with  doiky  bars; 
a  cutaneous  fold  or  ridgo  from  the  orbit  to  tbe 
hind  legs;  the  tutul  kngth  is  about  8^  inches; 
it  is  fond  of  springs  of  cold  water,  and  feeds  on 
worma  and  inaeota;  it  ia  oommon  fixHn  Maine 
to  Virginia.  The  msrA  frog  {R,  paluttrU,  Le 
Conte)  is  pale  limwii  above,  with  2  longitudinal 
rows  of  dark  brown  square  spots  on  the  back 
and  eid^  yellowisli  white  below,  with  tbe  {los- 
terior  half  of  the  thighs  bright  yellow  mottled 
with  black ;  it  is  slender  and  delicately  formed, 
III  it  8  inches  in  total  length;  it  is  found  from 
Muiuo  to  Virginia,  on  tho  borders  of  marshes 
and  pools,  and  sometimes  at  a  great  distance 
from  water ;  it  has  a  pecnliar  ."Strong  and  dis- 
agroeablti  odor ;  from  its  being  a  favorite  bmi  for 
pike,  it  is  often  called  tbe  pickerel  frog.  Tho 
ahadfrog(£  Aa/«eina,  Kalm)  ia  one  of  the  hand- 
aomcat  apceies,  being  gre<m  above,  with  ovate 
spots  of  dark  brown  margined  with  yellow,  and 
yellowish  white  beneath ;  it  is  about  6^  inches  in 
total  length,  active,  and  able  to  leap  a  dj^t.-ince  of 
8  to  10  feet  when  alarmed ;  it  is  called  shadfrog 
from  its  appearing  in  the  middle  states  in  tbe 
spring  with  tliis  fi-;h  ;  it  is  al«o  called  water  and 
leopard  frog ;  it  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  Statea,  and  fe  the  nearest  rcprescT- 1  at  i  ve 
here  of  the  common  frog  of  Europe,  being  like 
that  «>Hg!)t  aft«r  by  ei)icures.  The  wood  frog 
{R.  $i/lrafica,  I>o  Conte)  is  pale  reddi-h  brown 
above,  and  yellowish  white  below ;  tbe  bead 
baa  a  dark  brown  atripe  extending  fiwn  th« 
snout  to  tbe  tympanum  through  tho  eye ;  the 
total  length  is  a  little  over  6^  inches ;  it  is  found 
from  Michigan  to  the  Carolinas,  chiefly  in  thick 
woodsy  preferring  thoae  of  oak ;  it  ia  acdvei 
-when  pnraned  hiding  itaelf  under  leaTea;  It 
rarely  approaches  water  except  in  tbe  breeding 
season.  Tbe  crj  ing  frog  (E.  clamitam,  Boec), 
a  slender  species,  is  olive-colored  in  front,  dusky 
behind,  and  silvery  white  below ;  tbe  total 
length  is  8f  inches ;  it  is  very  active,  and  when 
leaping  frightened  into  the  water  ntters  a  short 
loud  onr ;  it  is  a  southern  specie?,  txiking  tbe 
plaea  or  ^e  spring  flvg  of  tbe  north. — Like  all 
other  reptiles,  the  common  frog  of  Europe 
temporaria,  Linn.)  dithers  from  nil  American 
species;  tho  color  is  generally  brown,  inclining 
to  reddish  or  yellowish  above,  with  irregular 
apofa  of  blaek  or  brown,  and  tnnsTerN  baoda 
on  the  logs,  and  yellowish  white  below  with 
smaller  and  fewer  spots ;  the  most  constant 
mark  b  an  elongnted  brown  patch  behind  tiio 
eye  on  each  aide ;  tbe  total  length  ia  about  7 
tnebea;  itlsfonnd  very  generally  over  Europe. 
The  green  fro;;  of  Europe  (R.  rj*rrilrnta.  Linn.) 
is  of  a  general  greenish  color  above,  with  black 
or  brownish  marks,  and  sometimes  with  3  yel- 
low stripes  on  tbe  back,  and  yellowish  white 
below ;  the  total  length  is  about  8  inches ;  it  is 
distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  nortlicrn 
Africa,  and  is  tlie  species  most  sought  after  for 
Ibod.— Tliere  are  aaveral  speciea  of  amaU  frogs, 
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principal!  J  American  and  subtropical,  belontdng 
to  the  genus  qf$tigjiathu» (Wagler),  characterized 
bj  the  almost  entire  absence  of  webs  to  the 
toes;  for  their  description  the  reader  is  referred 
to  tiie  works  of  Dr.  Uolbrook  (vol.  i.),  and  ct 
Dum^'ril  and  Bibron  (vol.  viii.).  The  genus 
eeratophrys  (Boie)  or  phrynocer 09  (Tschudi)  will 
be  described  under  IIoknkd  Fkoo  ;  the  tree 
fro0  ijiyla,  Laurenti)  and  tbe  peeping  frogs 
(Hj^Mm,  Fitz.)  will  benodeedmraOTTknTMOi 
belonpng  as  they  do  to  the  family  hyl<td(r. — 
The  frogs  are  considered  by  Agassiz  lower 
than  the  toads  among  anourous  batrachians,  on 
inomiot  of  ttiflir  aqnatio  babtta,  the  perditaiuM 
of  tbe  ambryonte  w«ba  b«tir««i  tiie  to«a^  and 
the  non-existence  of  glands  developed  in  the 
sabstance  of  tbe  skin.  Tiie  family  ranidea 
tbe  moafc  Bameroaaly  represented  of  the  HbaaQ 
anoorons  batrachians,  and  their  remains  occur 
In  tbe  tertiary  and  diluvian  formations,  some- 
timeeof  large  size.  The  gigantic  cAetVoM^r/i/f/i 
OT  labyrint£>don  is  placed  by  Jiigcr,  Fitzinger, 
and  Owen  among  batrachians ;  this  immense 
frog-liko  animal,  w  ith  a  liead  2  or  8  feet  long 
and  the  body  10  or  12,  first  appeared  in  the 
carbonifcrons  period,  was  abundant  in  the  trias- 
8iC|  and  probabljr  disappeared  before  tbe  juras- 
do  epoeli.  Thia  ereatare,  whekber  tannan  or 
batrachian,  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
foss.l  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 
(See  Fossil  Footpbints.)  From  facts  now  a»- 
eertained  it  would  appear  that  the  maddyaborea 
and  flala  of  remote  geological  ages  were  1n- 
haliitcd  by  batrachoid  forms  as  Btranire  as  the 
flyitij^  ])tcro<laetyle  or  the  groat  ich'hyoMJurus 
and  ]ilt*iomuru«,  and  that  possibly  frogs  12  feet 
long  (like  cheirotherium),  and  deprived  perhapa 
of  anterior  extremities,  leaped  and  crmikedln 
the  imcient  marshes. 

FROISSAUT,  Jehax,  or  Jean,  a  French 
chronicler  and  poet,  born  in  Valenciennes  in 
1337,  died  iu  Chitnay  about  1410,  His  father, 
a  heraldic  painter,  destined  him  from  infancy  to 
the  clerical  profession,  ahhou-h  hi^  natural  dls- 
poiitioa  seems  not  to  have  fitted  him  for  that 
eaUiog.  He  waa  seatoely  20  years  old  when, 
upon  the  invitation  of  Robert  of  Nanuir,  lord 
of  Beaufort,  he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of 
the  wars  and  adventures  of  hb  time.  He  com- 
veiled  from  tiie  Froies  elkreuMKCs  of  Jehan  Le 
Bd,  canon  of  St  lambert  In  1.!^,  the  1st  part 
of  his  own  "  ClirunioU  s,*'  omliracing  the  period 
from  132G  to  1340.  When  tiiis  was  completed 
lie  wont  to  Enghind  in  1880  and  presented  it  to 
Fbilippa  of  Ilainenlt,  tbe  qoeen  of  Edward  IIL, 
who  richly  rewarded  him.  But  the  queen,  dis- 
covering that  ho  was  the  victim  of  a  hopeless 
passion  for  a  lady  of  exalted  rank  in  his  own 
ooontrr,  oat  of  compassion  sent  him  beck  with 
•  good  eqnipmcnt.  In  1302  he  returned,  and 
was  made  clerk  of  her  chapel  (having  already 
taken  holy  orders),  and  also  her  secretary.  In 
1364  be  visitL'd  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly 
treated  by  King  Davtd  Bruce,  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Donglascs.  He  made  his 
journeys  ou  horseback,  attended  only  by  his 


greyhonnd,  and  gathering  on  his  war  mnoih 
valuable  information,  which  he  used  afterward 

in  the  continuation  of  liis  Chronicles,  which 
henceforth  embodied  the  results  of  personal  ob- 
eervBtion  and  experience.  After  gathering  am- 
ple materials  in  (Ireat  Britain,  he  returned  to 
the  continent,  and  in  1366  went  to  the  English 
court  at  Bonlcaux.  Thcnco  lio  returned  fur  a 
short  time  to  England,  and  in  1868  we  find  him 
aeoompanying  Lionel,  ookeof  Olarenee,toItafar, 
and,  with  Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  witnessing  tft 
Milan  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  that 

Srinoe  with  tlie  daughter  of  Galeazxo  Yisconti. 
[0  visited  sereral  other  Italiea  eonrts,  and 
large  gratultlea  wm  b«toire(l  upon  blm  yxj 
some  of  the  Italian  winoes.  In  1860  his  pro- 
tectress Philippa  of  Hainanlt  died,  and  he  com- 
memorated her  virtues  in  an  elegy ;  ho  has  also 
feelingly  narrated  her  death  in  the  2d  part 
of  the  1st  book  of  his  Chronicles.  He  now  re- 
paired to  his  native  country,  where  ho  obtained 
the  living  of  Lcfltines.  But  the  life  of  a  country 
priest  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  attached  him- 
Bclf  to  TVcncfslas  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, a  liberal,  pious,  and  courteous  prince,  and 
himself  a  poet.,  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  collecting  and  writing  down  his  ron- 
deaus, balbds,  songs,  and  Tirilqra.  To  tiiese 
Froissart  added  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
and  the  collection  formed  a  volume  with  the 
title  of  Melyidor,  or  the  "  Kniffbt  of  the  Gold- 
en Sun.**  But  WencealaB  med  before  tho 
work  was  completed,  and  FMssart  bad  to  look 
for  other  employment.  Gny,  count  of  Blois, 
made  him  clerk  of  his  chapel,  and  sent  him  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  and  gifts  to  Gaston  Phe- 
bns,  count  of  Foix,  at  whose  court  Froissart 
found  himself  in  a  congenial  sphere.  After  so- 
journing a  Ion  while  at  Orthez  and  receiving 
from  Gaaton  Phc  buson  his  departure  a  gratuity 
of  80  florins,  he  accompanied  this  prince's  nieoe^ 
Jeanne  do  Boulogne,  when  she  went  to  Riom 
to  marry  the  duke  of  Berry.  Thence  ho  repair- 
ed to  Paris,  and  visited  tho  lord  of  Coucy  in  his 
castle  of  Cr&TeccDar,  receiving  from  him  much 
TalaiA>le  Infbmation  upon  the  political  relatione 
between  France  and  England.  Ifo  afterword 
travelled  again  through  Holland,  Languedoc, 
and  other  countries.  In  1.^90  he  settled  at  Chi- 
may,  having  been  appointed  canon  and  treae> 
nrer  to  the  obnrch  there,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  IfOOt  in  a  visit  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  praaaating  Richard  II.  with  a 
oollcetioii  of  his  poems,  he  there  devoted  his 
later  years  to  the  completion  of  his  great  worlc 
His  book  is  a  living  picture  of  his  age.  An  ad- 
mirer of  heroic  deeds,  an  instinctive  courtier  of 
every  prince  or  lord,  delighted  with  feasts  and 
pageants,  he  vtvl^  depicts  all  that  interests 
lum,  and  gives  more  prominence  to  individual 
exjiloita  than  to  iiniiortant  events.  He  is  do- 
void  of  patriotism,  and  shows  no  partiality 
to  the  French,  narrating  their  defeats  with  aa 
mnch  gusto  as  their  victories;  be  has  no  philo- 
sophical views  nor  jioHtical  opinions ;  but  he  is 
incontrovertibly  the  most  amosiog  and  Yiv»< 
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«kH»of  ehroiuoIcH.  He  alto  left  mo  fewer  than 
•0,000  TtiMa^  a  few  spMlnMiu  of  which  haw 

been  occasionally  publislicd ;  but  hU  fame  rests 
exclusively  upon  his  bistoricnl  work.  This  era- 
brocca  the  aunals  of  the  14th  century  from 
182«  to  1400,  and  was  printed  for  the  flnt  time 
abonl  im  al  Ma  by  Antofne  V«r«rd  (4  vols. 

toL\  Ukdar  the  title  of  Chronique$  de  f^-nncf, 
fAiuklmn$,  #&m«m,  tPExpagnt^  de  Bretagiu, 
d$  gawayiM^  Fktndres,  et  Unix  d'alrntour. 
The  last  and  best  edition  is  by  Buchon  (15  vols, 
8vo.,  Pari*,  1824),  reprinted  with  irnportnnt  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  in  the  Punthion 
draiNLOAder  the  title  of  Xei  chroniques  de  tire 
yiNm  Fr<rimart^  qui  ffaUmt  dm  merteilkvtet 
0ntrepri»c*,  nollen  arrnturft,  et  Jaitt  d'arme$ 
adfentu  en  ton  t€mp$  en  J-Vance,  AngUUrrA, 
Bfetaigite.,  Bourgogne^  Jf^ame,  £iipai(pte^  Portm- 
§ai^  e»  autrtt^  m&unellmnMi  mmm  «t  amg- 
mtntiet  d'aprft  le$  mamuerUi,  tnte  notm,  4elatr>- 
timementt,  tahlef,  rt  glogaaire  (3  Inrgo  vols.  Pvo., 
Paris,  183r>-'6),  This,  however,  is  £ar  from  being 
Judged  satisfactory  by  the  learned,  and  a  emu* 
pelent  scholar  has  been  for  yean  prcpariog  a 
new  edition.  A  volume  of  extracts,  contain- 
ing the  most  interesting  parts,  was  published  in 
ltH6.  His  Chronicles  were  first  translated  into 
English  by  Bourchter,  Lord  Bemors  (S  vols,  fo)., 
London,  1523-'25),  reprinted  in  1812  in  2  vok. 
4to.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  of  opitiion  that  fsjr 
artlessnesrf  and  vivacity  of  style,  tliis  old  version 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  exact  and  learned 
traadatioB  made  by  Ttidniaa  Johnet,  under  die 
title  of  "Sir  John  Froissart's  Chronicles  of 
£iigland,  France,  and  the  a4ljoining  Countries" 
(4  vols,  4to.,  Hafod  press,  1803-'5).  An  edition 
of  Johnes^  translation  has  been  pnhliahed  h/ 
BemyBohn  (S  vela.  roj.  Svok,  London,  194ffy. 

FRONDE,  apolitical  faction  in  France  whicb 
headed  an  insurrectionary  movement  during 
ttalittarpart  of  the  niitioritfor  Lonis  XYW. 

name  of  Jnmdeun,  which  means  literally 
stingers,  was  applied  to  its  members  in  derision ; 
in  thfir  snoorinj^  and  flipimnt  attacks  upon 
Cardinal  Mazarin  they  were  said  to  resemble 
hoys  throwing  stones  from  slings.  The  innff 
and  powerful  rule  of  Richelieu  had  completed 
the  work  of  centralizing  uU  llio  power  of 
France  in  the  hands  of  tne  royal  government, 
and  finallj  broken  the  might  of  the  independent 
femtlfes  la  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  dT  oppnri- 
tion,  which  was  crushe*!  in  its  last  conspiracies, 
revived  under  his  feebler  SDcoeasor  in  the  par- 
liaments or  high  judicislbnta^  of  which  that 
af  Psria  nnmhered  many  persons  of  ranic  and 
disUnetlon.  Ifasarin  was  bated  by  the  great 
as  a  foroijjncr  and  friend  of  foreij^Ders,  ami  by 
the  people  fur  bb  extortions ;  he  was  beside  de- 
spised, in  spite  of  tesnooessfnl  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  an  unworthy  disciple  of  Riche- 
lieu.  The  parliament  of  Paris  made  use  of  its 

Jrivilepe  to  refuse  the  registration  of  some  new 
nsncial  acts  of  the  court.  It  was  in  vain  that 
oeveral  lit*  de  jtutiet  of  the  king  ordered  tha 
rej^i^tration ;  the  resistance  bcrrunc  still  more 
active.  Itozarin  resorted  to  violenoe^  cauaing 


the  arrest  of  the  two  most  asalons  opponents  of 
tiie  oovrt  (Aug.  26,  1M8).  Bnt  the  next  day 

the  people  of  Paris  rose  in  anns,  dispensed 
the  Swiss  guards,  and  erected  burricaues  in 
tlio  streets  adjoining  the  royal  palace.  Tha 
frightened  court  resiled  the  new  taxes  and 
promised  a  better  admiaistratfonofjostiee.  This 
still  more  encouraged  thoyronJ^ur*  of  the  par- 
liament, whose  continued  opposition  finally  com- 
pelled the  court  to  rstba  to  St  Germain  (Jan. 
6, 1649).  Paris  was  now  in  the  hands  of  tha 
insurgents,  and  Prince  Louis  Cond6  at  the  head 
of  7,OmO  men  undertook  to  besiege  it.  The  par- 
liament called  the  people  of  the  city  to  arms ; 
the  prince  of  Oonti,  the  dukes  of  Longaeville^ 
Beaufort,  Orleans,  Ronillon,  Elbeuf,  Vendomo, 
and  Nemours,  the  marshal  dela  Mothc,  and  the 
genial  and  popular  De  Retz,  come  forwanl  as 
their  leaders;  nirited  and  beantifid  ladies,  among 
whom  the  dnimess  de  Loogoevflle  was  the  moot 
conspicuous,  inspired  their  courage ;  and  foreign 
aid  was  expected  from  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
leadersof  the  movement,  having  it  in  their  power 
to  ohange  it  into  acomplete  revolution  like  that 
which  hod  just  been  achieved  in  England,  be- 
came afraid  of  the  oniiseiiULiices  of  their  own 
victory,  and  hastened  to  conclude  (Marcli  1 1)  a 
treaty  with  the  court  at  Knd.  The  i>nbse<^nent 
phases  of  tlie  Fronde  were  composed  of  intnguee 
and  coiitetitions  for  power  between  the  princee 
of  the  blood  and  the  cardinal-minister.  After 
the  return  of  the  court  to  the  capital  (Ang.  181 
Maasrin  again  nssd  videooe,  and  had  LongneviUa 
and  the  prinre«iof  Cond6and  Conti  arrested  (Jan. 
13, 1050).  This  caused  risings  in  the  provinces, 
and  Manhol  Tnroine  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
theprlnoes.  Aftarsavend  advantages,  however, 
the  great  general  was  ranted  In  tlie  engagement 
of  Rethel  (Dec.  13).  The  triumphant  minister 
could  not  long  enjoy  his  success ;  the  united 
opposition  of  all  parties  compelled  him  to 
reletise  the  princes,  and  to  fly  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  parliament  proclaimed  his  banish- 
ment, and  Conde  reigned  at  court.  The  contest 
now  degenerated  into  mere  intrigue ;  Uie  queen 
mother  prevailed  on  Tnrenae  to  desert  his  party ; 
the  coadjutor  Do  Refz,  the  sonl  of  the  firfit 
movement,  was  brought  over  by  Maairin.  Coiid6 
fled  toGuionno,  rejected  the  compromising  pro- 
posab  of  the  young  king,  who  at  the  age  of  14 
bad  nominally  corameneed  his  reign  (Sept.  2, 
1651),  repaired  to  Bordeaux,  armed  his  numer- 
ous adherents,  and  marched  toward  the  capital: 
but  Turenne  commanded  against  him,  and  (>)nde 
would  have  been  routed  near  Paris(Jaly  2, 1603) 
if  the  pates  of  the  city  bod  not  been  thrown  open 
to  him.  Paris,  however,  tired  of  coniiiiotiona, 
treated  with  the  court,  which  had  witlidrawn, 
and  Louis  promised  an  amnesty  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  hated  minister.  Cond^,  having 
received  a  rei-nforecment  of  12,000  men  from 
Lorraine,  rejected  tlie  jiropositioiis,  and  inarched 
into  Champagne;  bat  finding  no  adherents,  he 
wentover  toua  Spaniards  fn  the  Netherlanda. 
Louis  XTV.  having  returne<l  to  his  capital  (Oct. 
81),  proscribed  Cond^  and  Ibrbade  all  political 
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•etion  OQ  the  part  of  the  ]mrliamcnt.  Manrin 
tbo  returned  triuinpliuntly  (Feb.  3,  1653)  to 
h\s  post.  Many  wiio  had  disting:iiUhcd  tlicm- 
selves  in  tlie  parliament  or  uiuUt  Gond6  were 
tcniiKirarily  bnnisliud,  and  the  movement  in  tho 
provinces  soon  subsided  (1653^. — See  Do  Ba- 
rante,  Leparlement  et  In  fr<mM  (Parifli  1889). 

FRO.VTENAC,  a  county  of  Canada  West, 
bounde*!  S.  by  tlio  river  St.  Lawrence,  near  its 
head  in  Lake  Ontario;  area,  1,342  aq.ra.;  pop. 
in  1852,  30,725.  It  ia  traverwd  by  the  Grtad 
Tmnk  railway  of  Oatiftdai,  whidi  pastM  tiircMi^ 
Kingston,  the  county  sent,  and  by  tlio  BidMHl 
canal,  which  has  a  tenninus  at  thut  city. 

FUOXTIGNAC,  a  sweet  muscat  wine  raade 
la  FrontigsAR,  ia  the  department  of  IK-raolt. 
It  is  of  t«ro  kinds,  white  and  red,  and  is  an  agree- 
able table  wine. 

FROST.  By  fall  of  the  temperature  of  tho 
•tr  to  tlio  freezing  point,  the  moisture  npon  tho 
surface  of  the  eartii  is  congealed,  and  appears 
in  the  form  of  icy  particles,  which,  as  well  as 
the  ])!ien<irnenon  itself,  are  (le>i^nated  as  frost. 
Coiitiiiuniuo  of  luw  temperature  causes  the 
frost,  to  iH-nctrate  into  the  interior  of  plants, 
and  flirt !ier  and  fnrtbt-r  below  tho  surface  of 
the  ground ;  thut  iti,  tho  nu>Uluru  va  cunvertcd 
into  ice,  tho  effect  of  which,  by  reason  of  its 
increase  in  balk,  is  to  burst  the  fibres  of  the 
plant,  caosing  more  or  less  injury,  according  to 
the  delicacy  of  its  orpmizafiitn,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  it  imiy  liuve  imbibcU.  In  the  soil  a 
nmilar  result  takes  place  when  by  thawing  the 
earthy  particlea  luro  freed  from  the  bimiing 
effect  of  the  dbaendntted  ice ;  and  when  m 
the  spring  tho  frost  is  said  to  have  come  out 
of  tlie  ground,  its  useful  effect  is  jienxived  in 
the  finely  pulverized  state  to  wliich  it  has  re« 
dooed  the  clods.  This  action  of  the  frost  ex- 
tends bIro  to  the  difliintegration  of  the  rocky 
•trata,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  powerful  agent 
in  the  conversion  of  tfie  fnilid  materijils  of  tlie 
•trth  to  the  condition  of  soil.  The  water  pen- 
etrating into  tho  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  there 
freezing  bursts  off  the  layers,  sometimes  tbrow- 
theni  violently  to  a  distance  with  an  explo- 
sion, as  if  they  had  been  blasted  with  powder. 
The  force  has  even  been  applied  as  a  mechanical 
power  for  splittin.:  r  n-ks,  water  being  poured 
into  tho  seariH  and  allowed  to  freeze.  What  is 
called  white  or  hoar  frost,  which  is  seen  in  cool 
mornings  covering  the  groond  and  o^^eota  ex> 
poeed  to  the  w^her,  la  froien  dew,  formed 
when  the  air  is  not  so  cool  as  to  prevent  the  dew 
from  being  precipitated,  but  when  the  surfaces 
npon  which  it  fulls  have  been  reduced  by  nidl> 
fttion  of  heat  (increased  often  by  rapid  erapora- 
tion)  to  so  low  a  temperatare  as  to  eanse  it  to 
congeal.  Sometiines  thi  (i<  -^t  docs  not  appear 
until  after  the  san  has  risc-n,  its  rays  having  the 
effect  to  reduce  tho  tempcratnre  w  the  sarfaoe 
for  a  time  by  increasing  the  evaporation.  (See 
EvApoRATiox.)  A  bright  morning  sun  may 
tliiH  a^rijravatc  the  injurious  effecf*  of  frost  upon 
Tegetatiun.  To  protect  pUuits  from  frost,  it  ia 
woogh  to  prevent  ^e  fadialioa  of  beffcfrom 


Uieir  surface ;  bat  this  can  be  done  npon  a  small 
scale  only.  A  thin  covering  of  any  kind  of 
doth  spread  over  tliem  will  serve  to  check 
evaporation  and  the  chilling  efifcct  it  produces. 
Blaclc  frost  is  tbo  effect  produced  when  planta 
are  frozen  by  congelation  of  the  moisture  with« 
In  them  withontthe  appearance  of  coogeeled 
moisture  upon  tbrir  f  xtcrnal  surface. 

FROST,  Wiu  iAM  Ldwakp,  an  Endish  paint- 
er, born  in  Wandswortii,  Surrey,  inSept.  1810. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait  pointer, 
and  executed  in  the  oourse  of  14  years  upwari 
of  noo  pictures  of  this  class.  In  1839  ho  attempt- 
ed historical  compo«ition,  and  his  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  exhibited  in  that  year,  gained  the  gold 
medal  «t  the  academy.  InlMSbevoiiftpilM 
of  £100  in  the  Westminster  hsll  enmpetitkmby 
liis  cartoon  of  "  Una  alarmed  by  the  Fawns  muI 
Batyrs."  lie  thenceforth  abandoned  portrait 
painting,  and  has  since  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  classical  subjects,  or  those  BOgfestsd  by  the 
poems  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 

FROTIIINGUAM,  Na-niAiniL  Lanodox, 
D.D.,  an  American  clerg}-man  and  poet,  born  in 
Boston,  July  23, 1793.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  collcgo  ia  ISH,  and  atler  teaching  in 
tlie  Boston  Latin  school  and  as  privaio  tutor, 
became  i;i  1"12  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory at  iiarvard,  an  office  whidi  he  was  the  first 
to  bold.  Heentiroe  he  pniwed  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Firt>i  Congregational  church  in  Bo«t4>a.  This 
charge  he  retained  till  ill  henltli  compelled  his 
reidpiatioaof  it  in  I860.  He  is  the  aothor  of 
more  than  50  sermons,  pnbrished  oecenonally, 
and  al-<o  of  a  volume  of  ''Sermons  in  the  Order 
of  a  Twelvemonth'*  (Boston,  18521  none  of 
which  had  otherwise  appeared,  lie  has  al:^ 
contributed  many  articles  to  rdigioas  periodi- 
cals, ehieiiy  to  the  *'  Christian  Examiner.^  While 
a  student  at  Cambridge  ho  delivered  a  pocni  at 
the  instalhition  of  President  Kirkland,  and  he 
subsequently  contributed  several  venioiia  fttott 
the  German  and  originnl  poems  to  ma^aaioes. 
In  1855  a  collection  of  tlieso  was  published  in 
Boston  under  t  -  title  of  "Metrical  Piece8| 
Translated  and  Original,"  which  aredistingukh* 
ed,  as  well  as  his  prose  writings,  for  reADtmsnt 
of  Bcntiraent  and  graceful  expression. 

i'KUTllINGlLiJii,  liiLHAKD,  jr.,  an  Ameri- 
can lUHtorian,  Journalist,  and  politician,  bom  in 
Charlestown,  Mass^  Jan.  81,  IdlS.  At  an 
early  age  his  attennon  was  tamed  to  pditiei 
and  literature,  and  he  formed  a  connection 
with  tile  "Boston  Post,"  of  which  journal  be 
is  yei  one  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  its 
mnoaging  editor,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
its  ocdumosi  Having  become  known  as  a  po- 
litical writer  and  speaker,  he  was  ch  ii  to 
the  Massachusetts  Iioaso  of  reprk^sentatives  in 
1830  by  his  native  town,  where  he  has  always 
rcside.l.  He  was  reelected  in  1840,  '42,  "49, 
and  '50.  Ho  was  during  each  of  the^e  terms 
a  pr()niinent  member  of  the  house,  on  account 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliament* 
ary  law  and  gOMiil  hjitoiy.  In  loOO  b*  ww 
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nomlnatod  for  the  offic«  of  rcpreientative  in 
congress  by  the  domocrats  of  the  (then)  ith 
district,  but  failed  of  an  election,  la  1661  be 
was  a  delegate  to  the  natioiial  oon'mttion  of 
tho  democratic  party,  and  had  an  effective  part 
in  the  meawirea  which,  in  1852,  led  to  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Fierce  for  the  prendency. 
Mr.  Froiliingham  -was  elected  ono  of  the  dele- 
gates from  (Jharlcstown  to  tho  convention  call- 
ed in  1853  to  revise  tho  constitution  of  Massa- 
ahasetts.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  tho  debate 
ct  tiiat  body,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
Judiciary,  banking,  corporations,  *ho  qn:\lifirr\- 
llons  of  voters,  the  frame  of  government,  tho 
boose  of  representatives,  and  the  militia.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  *  powerM  writer  aa. 
banking,  sod  bis  opinloMwIui  reiiardto  ftbsTV 
been  sanctioned  by  tho  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
la  1851,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  ho 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  Cliarlcstown,  and 
dMdineda4thtenii.  His  "HisUwrof  Obarlee^ 
town*'  was  published  in  1848.  In  iMft  appMi^ 
ed  bis  ''History  of  the  Siege  of  Bfjston,  and  of 
the  Battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker 
H9I,**  wUdh  oidddy  passed  to  a  second  edition. 
No  tnonograpn  on  tho  Americ^in  revolution 
bati  greater  merit,  and  it  is  regarded  aa  of  the 
highest  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in 
£arope.  Mx.  froth  ingham  is  nnderstood  to  be 
now  engaged  on  another  historical  work.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 
ciety, holding  in  it  the  oflSioeof  treasurer,  which 
lie  I  ;is  ili-charged  for  several  years. 

jFROUi>£i  jAMn  ANTaoNT,  an  English  hit- 
tcirian,a8onoftbelate  Arobdea4x>nFroQde,boni 
at  Dartington  rectory,  Totnesa,  Devonshire,  in 
1618.  In  1886  ho  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1840,  and  3  years  after  ob- 
tained tho  ohanceUor^  raiM  ior  «n  £ngliali  co> 
my,  and  wat  elected  ISbDow  of  deter  college. 
^\r.  Froudo's  sympatliy  with  the  high  church 
views  which  then  prevailed  lad  him  to  entertain 
tbetdea  of  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  he 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  ordained  deacon  in 
1845.  But  ho  never  undertook  any  clerical 
duty,  and  soon  abandoned  theology  for  litcra- 
iore.  In  1847  he  pablished  a  volume  of  stories^ 
entitled  "Tbe  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  and  itt 
^'Tbe  Nemesis  of  Fnith,"  a  well  written 
hui  gloomy  book,  tiio  tendency  of  which  is  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  usual  theories  of  revealed 
nligioo.  Shortly  after  the  eppearaDce  of  this 
booK,  Mr.  TtwtM  resigned  hn  ftllowahlpi,  and 
vrvji  oMir^rl  tn  p'lVQ  up  an  appointment  which 
be  had  received  to  a  teacbersbip  in  Tasma* 
nia.  For  2  or  3  years  he  wrote  almwt  con- 
stantly for  **  Fraser's  Magazine"  and  the  West- 
minster Review."  One  of  his  articles  in  the 
Litter  on  the  book  of  Job  bos  been  reprinted 
in  a  separate  form.  Tn  1656  the  first  2  volumes 
of  his  "History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth*'  appeared, 
and  in  1858  the  8d  and  4th.  The  materials  for 
this  work  are  mainly  derived  from  tlio  public 
documents  of  the  time,  and  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  the  wAori  Tiowe  hxn  ettxioled 
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nraob  attention.  One  of  its  marke^l  featarcs  is 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  Henry  VIU.— BiOBAitD  Uiwbxu^  brother  of 
€b»  preoeding;  an  ardoit  eiipMnter  of  tiie*|0z» 

ford  movement"  in  the  churcn  of  England,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  born  March  25, 1603,  died  Feb.  28, 
1883.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  in 
182  G  was  elected  to  a  feUowabip  in  Oriel  collcg^ 
and  B  yean  after  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  or 
Oxford.  Four  volumes  of  "  Remains,"  made  up 
of  extracts  from  his  journals,  correspondence^ 
and  writings,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  slmpHdi* 
ty  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  and  the  Roman 
tendencies  of  tho  Oxford  movement  even  at  that 
early  periodj  were  published  in  London  in  1833. 

FROZEN  OC£AK,a  term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  thcee  bodtee  of  water  near  the  polar  re- 
gions in  which  vast  massc<;  of  ice  are  found 
Hoating.   (See  Aktaxctic,  and  ARcnc.) 

FRUIT,  that  organ  of  a  plant  which  contains 
tbeneeda,  TJm  terra  Is  need  in  reference  tocvery 
Und  of  plant  winch  prodnoee  seeds  or  aeedliko 
bodie?,  which,  if  not  true  seeds,  answer  the  same 
cod  in  reproducing  the  species.   Thus  the  urn 
or  capsule  of  a  moss,  the  apothsebimiit  a  lichen, 
iho  peritheeium  of  a  fbngus,  the  tporangium  of 
an  alga,  the  archtgonhim  of  a  fern,  are  the  fruits 
of  these  several  kinds  of  plants.   The  pistil  of  a 
flower,  which  is  in  tho  centre  of  the  blossom, 
itself  a  modificil  leaf,  folds  itself  into  a  hollow 
chaniber  called  the  ovarium,  and  wlicn  this 
bas  swelled  and  grown  to  maturity,  becomes 
tho  fruit.   Even  in  tho  lowest  orders  of  vege- 
tables, there  is  something  answering  to  the  pi^; 
sood  the  fittlt  is  therefore  the  ripened  pistil.  The 
shape  and  consistence  of  the  fruit  ebould  be  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  pistil ;  but  if  it 
o^ers.  (he  causes  are  to  be  referred  to  expan- 
«6n.  devekipmeDt.  or  soppression  of  some  pei^ 
tkuurpcntionsof  It  The  term  fluit,  in  common 
language,  and  in  horticultural  books.  Hij:nifles  the 
matured  envelopes  of  the  seeds,  sucli  as  the  ap- 
ple, peer,  peech,  nuts,  &c ;  bat  in  botany,  as 
we  have  seen,  tlie  term  is  more  extensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  natural.  Tlie  fruit,  then, 
being  the  ripened  pistil,  we  should  expect  to 
some  trace  of  this  upon  the  fruit ;  and  such  is  the 
esse,  even  in  those  fraits  usually  called  seeds  or 
grain**,  ns  the  withered  silky  thread  on  Indian 
corn,  or  the  remains  of  the  (-ummit  of  tlic  pistil 
on  the  triangular  grains  of  the  sedge  grasses, 
which  are  also  seen  in  tho  withered  eye  of  the 
apple.  Some  of  the  most  juicy  of  tiie  pulpy 
fruits,  according  to  horticultural  nomenclature, 
are  merely  the  calyx  monstrously  developed, 
and  in  the  apple,  quince,  pear,  and  the  like,  the 
hoUs  oonl^ing  toe  seeds  are  the  corpeihny 
orartom  and  Ka  cells.  The  ripened  orsrimn, 
thus  changed,  bears  the  title  of  pericarp,  and  is 
composed  of  8  layers,  readily  seen  in  the  peach, 
wliere  the  skin  is  the  epicarp,  tlie  pulp  is  the 
sarcocarp,  and  the  stone  is  the  endocarp.  The 
seed  is  still  within,  and  forms  the  Icernel  of 
tbo  stone.    Even  the«ie  distinctions  do  not  exist 
in  aU  fruits  which  have  pericarpal  ovaries 
tl  finl|  fiv  they  najbe  iH  rased  into  one  nsi- 
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form  snbstancc,  as  in  the  nnt.,  hardening  into  a 
woody  shell;  for  exam|)lo,  tho  hazel  uut  and 
acorn.  Fruits  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
simple  and  multiple.  The  simple  are  the  result 
of  one  fiower,  aa  the  apple,  &c. ;  the  multiple 
are  the  result  of  several  flowers,  as  the  pine- 
apple, where  each  eye  or  pip  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit some  trace  of  tho  pistil,  and  the  entire  flower 
spikes  have  grown  together  into  a  fleshy  mass. 

FRY,  Elizadeth,  an  English  philanthropist, 
bornin  Branierton,  near  Norwich,  May  21, 1780, 
died  in  Ramsgate,  Oct.  12,  1846.  She  was  tho 
daughter  of  John  Gurncy,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  banker  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  her  brothers 
•was  the  author  J,  J.  Gurney.  Tho  family  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  Friends,  but  did  not 
adiiero  strictly  to  tho  usages  of  the  sect  either 
in  dress,  language,  or  social  habits.  Elizabeth 
with  her  6  sisters  dressed  and  conversed  gayly, 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  social  amusements 
of  Norwich,  which  she  even  introduced  into 
Earlham  hall,  her  father's  country  residence. 
At  the  age  of  17  sho  visited  London  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  attended  theatres  and  the 
opera,  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
Amelia  Opie,  and  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar), 
and  took  especial  delight,  as  she  herself  says,  in 
**  scandal  and  grand  company."  In  1798  an 
American  Quaker,  William  Savery,  who  was 
travelling  in  England  on  a  religious  mission, 
preached  in  tho  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Nor- 
wich. The  assembly  consisted  of  about  200  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  the  7  Earlham  lauiea, 
and  Savery  was  astonished  and  pained  to  find 
Iiiinself  in  presence  of  tho  gayest  company  of 
Quakers  he  had  ever  seen.  As  ho  lamented  in 
hU  discourse  the  departure  of  tho  ancient  plain- 
ness and  gravity  of  the  sect,  Elizabeth  was  pro- 
foundly affected,  and  subsequent  discourses  and 
conver8atit)ns  with  the  preacher  contributed  to 
her  change  to  the  strict  piety  and  usages  of  a 
'*  plain  Friend."  In  1800  she  was  married  to  Jo- 
seph Fry,  whose  family  belonged  to  the  strict  sec- 
tion of  the  Quakers,  and  she  afterward  resided 
in  London,  till  in  1809  she  removed  to  Plasket 
house,  Essex.  In  1810  sho  became  a  minister 
arooog  the  Quakers,  and  in  1813  made  her  first 
visit  to  Newgate  prison,  where  sho  witnessed 
nearly  300  women  crowded  together  in  rags  and 
filth,  witl)out  bedding,  and  suffering  all  the 

i>rivation3  and  neglect  of  the  old  prison  system, 
lur  livi-liest  sympathies  were  awakened,  and 
she  supplied  them  with  clothing,  and  did  all  that 
was  then  in  her  power  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. After  several  other  visits  in  1817,  she 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  and  manufac- 
tory within  the  prison,  organized  a  ladies'  asso- 
ciation fur  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the 
promotion  of  prison  reform.  "Within  a  few 
years  sho  personally  inspected  prisons  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  extending  the  improve- 
ments which  had  already  been  introduced  into 
Newgate,  and  instituting  committees  for  visiting 
female  prisoners.  Her  intluenco  was  apparent 
in  most  of  the  gaols,  houses  of  corrootion,  luoatio 


asylams,  and  infinnanes  of  the  United  ITingdom. 
No  prisoner  who  had  once  been  under  their 
superintendence  was  allowed  ever  to  bo  lost 
sight  of.  Those  under  sentence  of  transport- 
ation were  supplied  with  religious  books,  and 
a  more  favorable  treatment  of  them  was  obtained 
from  successive  ministries.  From  1837  to  1842 
Mrs.  Fry  made  several  journeys  in  Franco  and 
in  northern  and  central  Europe,  visiting  prisons, 
and  expounding  her  plans  of  improvement  to 
the  public  authorities.  The  baron  do  Gerando 
was  her  companion  through  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  The  poet  Crabbo  addressed  to  her  tho 
lines,  which  appear  also  in  his  "  Maid's  Story" : 

Onc«  I  behfld  a  wife,  •  mother,  go 

To  pluouiy  scenes  of  wrotchvdnesa  ftnd  wo« ; 

Bbe  •oiiirht  her  way  tbrougb  all  things  rile  and  btM^ 

And  made  a  priion  a  relisriuus  place ; 

Fighting  her  way.  tho  way  that  angels  Ught, 

With  power*  of  ilarkocss  to  let  io  the  light 

She  was  greatly  aided  in  her  arduous  labors  by 
an  exquisitely  sweet  and  soothing  voice,  which 
at  once  subdued  the  most  intractablo  nature. — 
See  "  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 
from  her  Journals  and  Letters ;  edited  by  Two 
of  her  Daughters"  ^2  vols.,  London,  1847). 

FRY,  WiLUAM  Hknet,  an  American  conw 
poser  and  journalist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
1815.  Ilis  father,  William  Fry,  was  proprietor 
of  the  "  National  Gazette"  newspaper  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  son  was  ednoated  in  his  native  city 
and  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  Uis  aptitude  for  musical  acquirements  was 
very  early  apparent,  and  his  studies  in  this  direc- 
tion were  guided  by  Mr.  Leopold  Meignen.  Ilis 
first  orchestral  productions  were  4  overtures  per- 
formed by  the  philharmonic  society  of  Philoilel- 

Ehia  in  1885,  for  which  the  composer  received  an 
onorary  medal  from  the  society.  "  The  Bridal 
of  Dunure"  and  "  Aurelia,"  his  first  two  operas, 
have  never  been  represented,  although  selections 
from  them  have  been  given  in  concerts,  lectures, 
&c.  In  1889  he  became  regularly  connected 
with  tho  "  National  Gazette."  In  1844  he  was 
engaged  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "  I^edger" 
when  tho  native  American  riots  raged.  H* 
afterward  wrote  for  tho  Philadelphia  "  Sun.** 
In  1845  tho  opera  of  "Leonora"  was  written 
by  him  for  tho  Scguin  troupe,  and  was  pro- 
duced in  Juno  of  that  year  at  the  Chestnut 
street  theatre.  An  Italian  version  was  per- 
formed in  the  spring  of  1858  at  the  academy 
of  music  in  Now  York.  In  1846  Mr.  Fry  visited 
Europe,  and  remained  there  6  years,  residing 
chiefly  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with  th« 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  the  Philadelphia  "  Led- 
ger," and  other  newspapers.  Mr.  Fry  return- 
ed to  America  in  1852.  In  tho  same  year 
ho  delivered  in  New  York  a  series  of  10  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  music.  Two  new 
phonies,  "The  Breaking  Heart"  and  "A  Day 
in  the  Country,"  were  written  as  illustra- 
tions for  these  lectures  by  Mr.  Fry.  These, 
with  two  other  fivmphonies,  "  Santa  Claus"  ana 
"  Childo  Harold,"  were  also  soon  after  played 
by  M.  JoUion's  orchestra  in  various  parts  of  th« 
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UnltodStitM.  Hr.f^^iuKtooiBipoiitiaiiina 
tbe  nnnio  to  an  ode  wntteo  tar  the  opening  of 

the  groat  inJiistrial  exhibition  :it  \'.'  Y(  rk  in 
1853.  Uli  ]mt  published  tnusicul  work  was  a 
Stabat  Mattr,  composed  in  1866  with  full  orcliev 
tra]  and  vocal  score  for  perfbnnance  at  the  New 
York  acftdemy.  His  moet  recently  performed 
works  iro  ';iirio  violin  <yiurtettc9.  Since  liis  re- 
turn frum  Europe  Hr.  l!rv  has  been  attached  to 
the  i«taff  of  the  Now  York  "  Tribune."  He  has 
also  bi-foine  known  ns  n  political  omtor,  and  as 
a  jxijuil'ir  let-turer  on  niiscollaneous  subjecU. 

FrCliS,  or  FrcH8ir9,  Leonhahd,  a  (iernian 
botaniiitand  physician,  born  in  WemdiDg,  Swar 
btaLJan.  17, 1501,  died  May  10, 1666.  Heetndied 
at  Erfurt  and  Ingolstadr,  adopted  tho  doctrines 
of  Luther,  became  in  1526  professor  of  modicme 
at  logolstadt,  and  in  1628  first  physician  to  the 
aiMgrave  of  Anspaoh,  and  held  the  obair  of  med- 
icine at  TQbingcn  from  1665  till  his  death.  He 
contribnteil  much  toward  overthrowing  tho  au- 
thority of  the  Arab  physicians  and  to  restoring 
Iho  Oredn  to  honor.  As  a  botanist  he  corrected 
many  current  errors  in  tho  nomenclature  of 
plantA.  An  American  plant,  the  fuchsia,  bears 
Lis  name.  Ho  wrote  a  great  niimlier  of  medical 
and  botanical  works,  of  which  tho  most  impor- 
tant ifl  a  IlUtoria  Stirpium  (fol.,  Basel,  1542). 

FUCHSIA,  popularly  called  EAitoKop,  a 
genus  of  ornamental  and  very  showy  plaots, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  onagracea. 
The  flowers  of  the  fachaa  hare  the  tube  of  the 
eriyz  drawn  oat  and  4-«lefl  at  the  apex ;  within 
there  are  4  petals  of  a  different  color,  8  stamens, 
and  a  threadlike  pistil.  The  fmit  is  a  4-valved, 
4-oclled,  many-seeded  berry,  which  la  ovate- 
globoee  or  oblong  in  shape.  The  speciea  are 
lowshrabs,  having  tjsually  opposite fearee,  the 
flowers  borne  npon  single  uxillary  pedicels, 
thoagh  Bomctimea  Uiejr  are  disposed  in  racemes 
at  the  ends  of  the  hruebea.  Feiliapa  the  hii- 
tory  of  no  other  greenhouse  plant  presents  so 
many  interesting  items  as  do  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  hybridizing  and  roaring  of  new 
varieties  of  this  elegant  flower.  London,  in  his 
^Eneydtrpeedia  of  Plants"  (1829),  gives  only  4 
»pecic3  and  a  single  variety ;  and  in  his  *•  Ar- 
borctura  and  Fruticotnm"  (1844)  he  gives  21 
species.  A  writer  in  the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia*' 
Xrapplemeat)  enameratee  60  apedee  as  the  nom- 
mr  deMribea ;  and  Am  flower  eatalogaeo  of  tha 
presont  time  (1869)  furnish  donblc  tho  number 
of  the  choicest  varieties  only.  For  many  years 
the  only  kind  known  in  tho  United  States  wn 
the  F.  eccdneA  from  Chili,  considered,  not  more 
tiian  SO  years  ago,  one  of  tlie  most  elegant  of 

Slants,  conspicuous  for  its  axillary  and  droopins 
owcrs,  witii  scarlet  culyx  and  violet-colored 
|}etal$.  We  have  lost  sight  of  this  older  kind 
in  collections.  Tho  sraall-leaved  fuchsia  {F. 
microphylla)  has  pubescent  branches,  with  op- 
posite, t^inall,  elliptic-oblong,  acuti.sh  toothed, 
nabroua,  slightly  dilated  leaves;  the  flowers 
Bare  a  scarlet  mIjx  and  deep  red  petals,  blos- 
soming from  June  to  Repf  r^mber.  It  was  found 
on  tbo  volcaoio  moontaiu  Jorullo  in  Hexioo  b/ 


Homboidt  and  Boralaadp  and  flnt  known  in 
England  tn  1899.  The  oorymboee  fhdnla  (F. 

nory  lull  flora,  Mwv/.  ntMl  Pavon)  has  somewhat 
4-unglt-d  braoclies,  o])po?ite,  petiulate,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  almost  entire  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
S  inebes  long,  scarlet,  and  hang  down  in  beanti- 
fbl  oorymbs ;  an  elegant  slirtib  about  6  feet  high, 
native  of  T'^  ru  ;il  lut  Chincjio  and  Muna.  F. 
fulgen*y  a  Mexican  speciea,  is  somewhat  similar, 
and  of  mognificient  proportions.  The  tree-Iika 
fudisia  (F.  arh<rrfiuren»)  not  unfreqnently  attains 
a  height  of  15  feet ;  its  brandies  are  smooth,  the 
leaves  disposed  in  whorls  of  tbrce^i,  oval-oblong, 
aoominated  at  both  ends,  petiolate,  gaite  en- 
tire ;  the  pantde  terminal,  tnohotomooa,  neariy 
naked  ;  the  calyx  fnnnel-shaj>ed,  with  the  lobes 
ovate-acute,  sprcadiogly  rctlestKl,  are  also 
the  petals ;  a  native  of  Mexico.  The  graceful 
fuchsia  (F.  ffraciliHf  Lindlejr)  bsa  the  brancbea 
finely  pubescent,  leaves  opposite,  smooth,  on 
long  petioles;  tlio  flowers  with  convolute,  re- 
tuso  calyx,  lohci  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  the  pe- 
tahporplew  Tb'  i  c  are  others,  at  one  time  modi 
esteemed,  such  as  F.  conieOy  F.  macrottfrnma, 
F.  r/hhcm,  F.  exeoTtieata^  low  shrubs  tit  for 
bedding  out  in  open  ground  in  tlio  putnnicr; 
others  6  and  8  feet  higli,  and  others  still  from 
12  to  16  feet,  such  as  tfaa  apctalons  fuchsia 
{P.  <ij/ef(ila,  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  and  F.  arboret- 
am.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  ini{K}ssible,  to 
determine  at  this  titno  from  what  sources  tho 
jnreeent  highly  reputed  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  yet  probably  the  speciea  wo  haw  diod 
and  briefly  described,  and  which  were  among 
the  first  known  in  Europe,  were  the  parents. 
A  writer  in  the  "  Gardener's  Afazagine  (Lon- 
don) thinks  that  many,  at  the  time  of  hia  com^ 
mnnication,  may  have  oome  from  F.  eoeebtM 
and  F.  arborme^,  as  be  fomid  on  experiment 
that  certain  species  mingle  fredy,  and  that 
Other  species  do  not  The  taller-growing  kinds 
are  frequently  trained  to  ^ngle  stems,  and  form 
atiperb-looking  objects  for  the  conservatory. 
The  lato  Mr.  Downing,  in  bis  "Letters  from 
England,*'  stteaks  of  "  fuchsias  grown  like  stand- 
aro  roses  to  a  wonderful  size,  with  straight 
stems  16  feet  high,  a;ul  branching  into  spread- 
ing and  dependent  heads,  coveml  with  pen- 
dent flowers."  He  tliou";bt  tbo  eornllina, 
among  manj  kinds^  was  tbe  finest  sort  for  this 
tnalment.  Old  plants  whleh  haTo  flowered 
can  be  taken  np  on  approach  of  fn«t,  and 
kept  throuj^h  tlie  winter  in  rather  dry  sand  in 
any  cellar  which  does  not  freeze;  and  when 
planted  out  in  May  in  good  soil,  in  aotne  moist 
shady  place,  they  will  prove  great  omamenta  to 
gardens.  Tbo  taller  kinds,  which  have  been 
kept  In  the  greenhouse,  turned  out  of  their  pota 
into  the  border,  would  perhaps  do  better  still ; 
and  cuttings  put  in  for  blooming  plants  on  tbe 
previous  mimmer,  making  thrifty  young  stacks, 
are  very  elegant  when  trained  f<>r  fiutdoor  blos- 
soming. The  larger-flowered  sorts  are  considered 
preferable,  though  many  of  thesmaller^flowered 
are  exceedingly  prncefi;!  nr.fl  iiniq'ic  fit  prst  rul- 
tore.   Borne  varietiee  have  largo  whiie-caijrxod 
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and  iCarlet'OoroIled  blooms,  and  are  nnsarpaas- 
•d;  othcra  of  eqiul  sfzohave  rmy  c&Hxe^ ;  and 

by  freak,  the  colors  bavo  become  reversed,  tlio 
corulla  being  white  instead  of  the  calvx,  which 
b  red  or  scarlet.  As  yet  such  kinds  liavo  poor, 
weak}  and  insigDificaot  btema,  foliage,  and  hab- 
its, and  aro  cmttTated  more  as  objects  of  curi- 
osity than  of  value.  Tv<  appronclies  to  striped 
flowers  aro  being  uiado  ;  nnd  in  fine,  such  is  the 
propensity  to  sport  la  the  fuchsia,  that  almost 
nny  kind  may  in  titno  be  anti{  i[i:ite«].  Indeed 
the  facility  witli  which  the  ditrercnt  ports  im- 

Ercgnato  each  other  and  produce  .showy  tluwers 
om  neir  feedliogs^  the  result  of  the  union,  has 
caused  the  foduia  to  take  ranlc  with  the  gera* 
niams  in  floricnitiire. — The  uses  of  these  [iTant'i 
seem  to  be  as  yet  very  limited.  The  vvuod  of 
F,  eoeebua  la  naed  in  Chili  to  make  a  blnck 
colorinff  tnatter;  and  the  leaves  and  brancbea 
aretuM  for  some  kinds  of  medicine.  Tlie  ber- 
ries of  P.  viicrophyUn  are  very  sweet.  Tlioso 
of  F.  ejccoriimiu,  a  native  of  New  Zuoland,  are 
greedily  eaten  by  swine ;  and  so  sweet  aro  they 
when  ripe,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
trodoee  the  species  into  other  umilar  regions  as 
Asn^ar  nlant. 

FUCUS  (Gr.  ^ico(,  a  sea  vccd),  a  genus  ef 
tnarine  plants  Indoded  with  other  genera  in  the 
common  name  algn?.  Its  relation!^  have  already 
been  described,  and  some  of  the  npecicA  named, 
in  the  article  Alo.b.  Beside  living  species  of 
fad,  there  are  others  of  particalar  interest  from 
the  oooorrence  of  their  wssil  remalnsin  the  moat 
ancient  stratified  rocks,  associated  witli  those  of 
the  uldest  forms  uf  animal  life,  also  marine,  to 
which  they  no  doubt  served  as  nutriment  They 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  sandstones  of 
the  Appalachians,  covering  the  soTftee  of  (he 
slabs  with  irregularly  shaped  ridge^^.  The  flay;- 
Btoncs  obtained  from  the  rurtage  group  of  the 
.  Kew  York  systeoi  so  abound  with  them,  that 
the  fossils  are  seea  la  every  village  where  these 
stones  are  nscd  for  the  sidewalks.  Tliey  are 
particularly  noted  in  the  streets  of  Geneva,  N. 
V.  (See  Ilall's  "  Geology  of  New  York,*'  p. 
242.)  The  fossil  fuci  of  tlio  most  ancient 
fonnation<«,  according  to  A.  IJronjrniart,  aro 
mi.ist  nearly  related  tj  existing  species,  which 
belon'^  to  tropical  climates ;  bnt  the  forms  of 
nutrine  vegetation  foand  fossil  in  the  rocks  of 
the  seoondary  and  terthuy  formation  resemble 
those  now  living  in  temperate  climates. — The 
liviug  6pecies  of  fuci  fouud  uUiut  the  islutuk  utf 
the  &juthcrn  extremity  of  South  America  are 
ao  remarkable  as  to  des^ervo  particnlar  notice. 
They  grow  up  from  deeply  sunken  rocks,  and 
spread  over  the  enrface  of  theficL-io,  preiK'nting 
tlie  ap]>earance  of  extensively  inundated  mead- 
ows. Ships  penetrate  with  ditlicalty  throi^h 
the  obstructions  they  present.  The  stems  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  have  been  known  to  attain 
the  length  of  700  feet;  Lanuturou-x  describes 
them  as  even  exceeding  6U0  feet.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker,  in  the  "Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voy- 
age of  II.  M.  T>i>cnvory  Ships  Krclius  atul  Tv-ri-t  r, 
in  the  Years  163^-43,*'  gives  au  iuterestiug  ac- 


ooQDt,  among  other%  of  the  two  gigantic  speciea 
Zeutmia  fueaenM  and  the  flMcrv^sflf.  Seen 

from  the  .surface  in  railing  over  thein,  they  ap- 
pear like  groves  of  trees,  their  sleiuii  front  8  to 
10  tnebsa  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  of  the 
former  species  spruding  out  and  dividing  Into 
sprays,  from  which  the  leaves  are  snspended. 
Covered  with  parasitic  alga>.  and  with  numerous 
species  of  adheriug  i«hell-tish,  as  the  chitons  and 
pateUa^  and  uuiny  crustacea  and  radiata  swarm- 
ing among  their  fanj^Icd  roots,  while  fish  of  dif- 
ferent species  are  scon  darting  through  their 
foliage,  they  remind  one  of  the  coral  reefs  of 
tropi<»l  seaSb  Their  stems  strewed  upon  the 
besohee  appear  like  driftwood,  and,  as  tliey  de- 
cny,  exhale  an  almost  insufiTerablo  odor  like  that 
of  putrid  cabbage.  The  macronyttia  is  a  single 
stem,  without  branches,  vegetating  upon  rocks 
in  water  not  exceeding  8  or  10  ikthoms  in  depth ; 
but  when  swept  away  from  these,  it  attaches  it> 
self  to  rocks  40  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and 
then  elougatcs  itself  iudetiiiitelj.  It  is  seen 
upon  the  beaches  rolled  np  by  the  wavea  in 
great  strands  larger  than  a  man's  body,  entaB> 
gled  one  with  another.  The  harbors  about  the 
Falkhmd  islands,  Cape  Horn,  and  Korguelen 
Land,  are  so  Glled  with  it  that  boats  can  hardly 
be  forced  through.  The  gulf  weed  is  a  species 
of  fucus  {F.  »^<^^7•?•>.  Tt  f  '-ind  t1iiatin>^  m  the 
Gulf  stream,  ami  m  the  great  tracts  of  the  At- 
lantic oct-an  ca'.k-d  the  Sargasso  sea  is  collected 
as  in  the  whirl  of  a  vast  eddy.  It  is  this  sea^ 
presenting  boundless  fields  of  floating  wcedSf 
that  gave  alarm  to  the  sailors  of  Cohmibii'^,  who 
feared  they  miffht  never  escape  from  its  en- 
tanglements. The  f^d  are  remarkable  among 
vegetables  for  the  huge  anonnt  of  inorganic 
natter  or  ash  they  aflora.  It  is  fWm  this  ash 
that  the  princip.il  supply  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  of  commerce,  called  soda  asli,  has  until  re- 
cently been  obtained.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
the  gnlf  weed,  which  he  calls  Sarga$ium  tulgars^ 
contains  99.68  per  cent,  of  ash  ;  the  padina  pa- 
tonin,  after  dryinp.  34.75  per  cent.  They  also 
yield  iodide  of  sodium,  and  various  mlU  uf  lim& 
magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  Along  the  coast  of 
the  British  isles,  especially  on  the  fshores  of  Ayr- 
shire, the  jilauts  are  collected  in  largo  (jnantities 
after  storms.  They  forma  valuable  manure,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Irelaod  the  poorer  classes 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  this  raateriil 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  potatoc?.  It  is  cn^ 
ried  to  Galway  from  Slyne Head,  50  to  (lo  m. dis- 
tant, and  is  then  conveyed  sometimes  oO  m.  into 
the  interior.  It  is  used  raw  as  *  top  drcs^ng^ 
and  the  ash  for  the  under  crop.  The  plant  also 
serves  as  a  fuel  for  the  poorer  peojile,  and  is 
sometimes  cooked  for  the  fwd  called  dulse. 
Long  before  it  was  known  to  contain  iodine  it 
wa.<t  esteemed  a  purifier  of  the  blood  and  efiica* 
cious  in  warding  off  or  curing  scorbutic  or 
glandular  affections.  The  Icelanders  also  use 
different  species  of  the  focus  for  food.  The 
plants  are  washed  in  fre^  water,  then  dried, 

when  t'lpr  p:'''e  out  n  white  pnr^-de'-y  «':''^f  itic? 
called  muuiute,  sweet  aad  palatable    Iha  u 
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coOeoted  and  paeked  awa^  {n  tight  aaka,  and 

is  afterwuril  eaten  with  milk,  fish,  or  rye  flonr. 
CatUe  and  ^L&ep  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  tlib 
■abfltance.  Carrageen  moss  and  the  edible  birds* 
nests  are  derived  firoai  fasL  Bromine  aod 
dine  are  prepared  from  its  talk  or  kelp. 

FUEGO.   See  Tkrba.  del  Fckoo. 

FUEL  (Fr. /««,  fire,  contracted  from  Sp./ueffo, 
Lat.  /ocut,  fireplace),  the  material  used  for 
producing  heat  by  combustion.  The  term  is 
commonly  applied  only  to  substances  originally 
derived  from  the  growth  of  plant44,  us  wood,  peat, 
charcoal,  coke,  and  the  various  kinds  of  mineral 
coal.  Even  thus  limited,  it  might  properly  in- 
clude tlio  iiifliimmablo  gjiscs,  wliich  are  used  of 
late  for  the  sako  uf  the  licatgenurated  by  their 
combustion.  The  oils,  animal  fat,  wax,  alcohol, 
dec.,  are  to  some  extent  employed  £nr  the  same 
purpose,  and  might  be  treated  as  spedesof  Ibel, 
Jji  t  '.]■'.  the  [iresotit  article  reference  will  be  made 
only  to  iho  materials  included  in  the  popular  we 
of  the  term ;  and  these  wo  propose  to  treat  only 
In  relation  to  their  comparative  values  as  articles 
of  fuel,  referring  for  lurther  details  respeetinff 
eacli  to  its  own  place  in  this  work. — Some  kind 
of  fuel  has  always  been  an  article  of  prime  ne> 
eesrity  to  ntao,  at  least  from  the  time  when  he 
begnn  to  prepare  hh  food  by  tlio  hi.'at  of  fire,  or 
had  k-ariicd  to  prize  its  cornfortablo  wannth  in 
the  cold  of  winter.  His  tlu|KMi(lenco  upon  it  is 
shown  by  the  substitutes  he  makes  use  of  in 
passing  tnmngh  the  barren  wastes  left  by  natore 
witluint  fuel  or  wntcr.  The  dung  of  the  camel, 
drie4  in  the  sun,  is  gatliered  for  fuel ;  and  in 

Sarts  of  China  and  other  eastern  coutitries,  the 
nag  of  cows  and  horses  is  collected  and  mixed 
into  balls,  with  dust  of  eoal,  refuse  v^etable 
matters,  and  clay;  these  balls  arc  nn  article  of 
trafliic,  and  in  China  are  transported  nuon  the 
canals  to  distant  places.  As  man  gainenexperi- 
ance  in  the  properties  and  oaee  of  the  materials 
around  him,  the  applications  of  ibel  to  supply  his 
increiLxcd  wants  were  greatly  multiplied.  By 
means  of  it  clay  was  converted  into  better  bricks 
than  those  baked  in  thesnn,11mestoDe  was  burned 
fur  cement,  and  tlio  ores  were  made  to  pivo  up 
the  valuable  luctuls  they  bcld  Conceal^;  and 
the  eub^cqiient  treatment  of  these  for  obtaining 
the  articles  they  were  fitted  to  prodaoe  was  also 
wholly  dependent  on  the  nse  of  fuel.  So  from 
the  fruits  of  the  field  were  ol)t  linod  by  various 
processes,  dependent  on  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
new  priKlucts,  the  continued  preparation  of 
irhioh  adds  not  a  little  to  its  valne.  fiat  the 
modem  disooverj  of  Ha  befog  the  most  avaH- 
able  soiirco  of  motive  power  has  given  to  it  a 
new  imfmrtance  hardly  inferior  to  that  derived 
fn>m  its  other  nsea^oatulngittoconiribntemoro 
than  all  the  other  resources  of  nations  to  their 
wealth  and  profl{>eriiy.  The  questions  then  of 
its  supiily  and  niovt  econoniical  application  are 
of  the  highest  interest. — ^Its  orisinid  source,  as 
ahreadystated,  is  Tegetablefrowtb;bnt  although 
t!ie  provisions  of  nntnro  are  such  that  the  raa- 
teriuU  that  supply  this  can  never  fail — inasmuch 
as  the iirodnota  (K  the  deoi^or  oombutioa  of 
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food  of  the  growing  forests,  swept  through  their 
leaves  bv  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  which  have 
gathered  them  np  from  all  quarters — still  the 
annual  growtll^  ia  so  widel(7  distribnted,  that  the 
portion  avaOdile  fbr  the  wants  of  man  woald 
not  Ion;;  prove  sufficient.  Tlio  deficiency  is  amply 
supplied  by  the  vast  stores  of  fuel  laid  up  from  re- 
mote ageainbeds  of  mineral  coal.  Though  these 
are  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  their  extent  is 
proved  to  be  sofilcient  to  justify  a  reliance  upon 
them  for  many  hundred  years  to  come,  wlien 
we  may  safely  trust  that  the  need  of  immense 
enrolies  of  fuel  will  no  longer  be  fbltt^mao,  or 
will  bo  furnished  from  mmQ  other  source  of 
which  wo  are  iiuw  ignorant.  Wood,  the  most 
universally  known  variety  of  fnel,  presents  itself 
in  forms  and  qoalitiee  vanring  with  the  tree^ 
and  to  soma  extent  with  we  part  of  tins  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  It  t  - mulo  up  of  eevcrnl 
compounds — the  woody  tissue  or  iignio,  the 
sap,  and  the  alkaline  and  earthy  matters  whidi 
remain  afteroombustion  as  its  ash.  Italsoooi&> 
tains  a  yariable  proportion  of  water.  The  first 
two  named  are  its  combustible  ingredients,  upon 
which  its  value  as  fuel  depends ;  and  of  tlicse 
the  lignin  is  of  chief  importance,  often  consti< 
tnting  in  thoroupbly  dried  wood  95  per  cent, 
or  more  of  its  weight.  Yet  il  is  not  the  ingre- 
dient which  gives  to  the  wood  its  distinctive 
character,  except  so  far  as  this  depends  on  its 
density,  for  pure  lignin,  freed  from  the  matters 
soluble  in  water,  nh  r  bol,  or  alkalies,  is  of  uni- 
form composition  in  all  woods  and  leaves.  The 
sap  and  the  matters  it  brings  with  it  differ  in 
tho  difierent  woods;  on  those  of  the  pine  fam> 
Oy  the  sap  bestows  their  resinons  properties, 
on  the  oak  its  tannin,  &c.,  and  on  the  beacli  and 
birch  tlie  {iccuiiar  extractive  matters  M  biclj  dis- 
tinguish these.  Its  composition  is  not  nmteriaUy 
different  in  the  proportitmsof  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  from  that  of  the  lignin  ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  elements  is  such  as  to  produce 
a  variety  of  compounds  of  different  properties. 
Its  proportion  is  small  in  the  mass  of  the  wood^ 
and  is  variable  in  the  dilferent  seasons.  In  the 
spring  it  Hows  freely  through  the  vessels,  bring- 
ing life  and  vigor  to  the  tree,  and  this  is  there- 
fore the  season  for  felling  the  tree  when  the 
object  is  to  seeore  tbe  principles  contained  in  tba 
sap;  but  on  account  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  water  present,  tbo  woikI  is  not  s<j  well  adapted 
for  fuel  as  in  its  drier  condition  in  the  winter. 
SehQUer  fonnd  that  the  ash  tree  felled  in  Jan- 
vary  contained  of  water  M.8  porta,  while  tiiak 
cut  in  April  contained  38.6  parts;  tlic  sycainoro, 
8S.6  in  January,  and  40.3  in  April ;  the  white 
fir,  5S.7  and  Gl  .0.  As  the  ezpnmoa  of  the  water 
present  involves  the  consnmption  of  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  the  more  thoronghly 
this  is  air-dried  or  seasoned,  the  greater  is  its 
heat-producing  power.  As  it  dried  it  loses 
someUmes  }  of  its  weight,  yet  from  20  to  SS 
per  cent,  of  that  which  remains  is  moisture.  If 
this  be  all  expelled  by  methods  carefuUv  con- 
trived to  eflbot  this  without  altering  therelatiooa 
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of  the  other  oomrdtaenta,  the  -vrood  wUI  absorb 
from  the  air  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  moUture. 
The  mean  quantity  of  hygrometrio  water  in  100 
parts  of  Tarioos  specinMiia  of  wood  iathos  givea 
tn  tlwtreallse  of  Biohtrdsoa  and  Ronalds;  ia 
cord  wood  the  seasoning  would  not  liavo  been 
so  effiaotoal  as  in  the  apedmens  ciuployed : 

Rmtnoa*  f»ep»miimi 

Bli  BMotki  after  dlBac.                     WMda.  w««dt. 

Trunk  wood  89  S« 

Bruh  wood.........*  M  M 

Toaof  bfaaeb  wood......... ....... ti  M 

Trankwood  M  17 

Bnub  wood  11  W 

~   IB  t 


Tho  gravity  of  wood  varies  grontty  witli  the 
ditler^nt  gpticiea^  aud  also  with  its  cuiidiiion  a» 
to  dryness.  Though  the  solid  fibre  is  lieavier 
than  water,  the  air  oontained  in  the  oella  bnoja 
Qp  the  wood,  and  eaoses  it  ooramoDly  to  ioat 
As  tho  fibro  Is  the  ?u  irst  ingredient,  a  greater 
weight  in  dry  wood  iudicatea  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  woodf  or oombiiBtlble  matter.  But  even 
an  approxiraat«  comparative  deterraination  of 
the  quantity  of  this  is  attended  with  much 
vnoertainty.  The  following  table  gives  tho  spe- 
cifio  gravities  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
namc^  acoordiug  to  the  experiments  of  tiie  beat 
■athoritiet : 


Qwrcut  ro/<ur  (cooataon  o.ik>  

Uutrcui  pe'luHCultlUt  (i>C(licle  oak)  

JSniix  aiba  (whiU  willow)  

Magm  tgkiMoa  (beecb)  

Vkmmt  eatmptHrU  (elm)  

Oirpinut  bttulus  (hornb«m)  

JHnut  larUt  (Urch)  

Pinim  »yJr'^j»fr<*(!<cotch  flr)  

^':^r  })J>eu'lo-iil'i(anut  (sycaiaOM).. ...>... 

fniTtnu*  (ri:(lj>ior  (i\.%h)   

Jittu'.a  altxt  (birch  1   

Sorbin  aueupaHa  (mouuuin  aah)  

jHmtuabUMlar)  

fiitut picMiMYct  fir)...,... ........ 

Cratagiu  torminalU  (wUd  Nrvtos)  

JtumfiM  Mppoeaalanum(bMm  ouitont)  < 

JtHnla  alnu*  (iiM.T)  .......i 

Tiiiit  Karopa't  i,\\\r\t-)   

fopuliiA  nii/rit  (black  jxiplar)  

fupidtt^  tremula  (A»pe!i)  . .   

i'opuiu*  lUtlUul  (lUillan  poplar)  


<«f. 

Wantk. 

H 

WUlar. 

Dried  ia 

Stnaglf 

ii 

MM. 

alt. 

4rU<l. 

a 

1.07."4 

0.944! 

Ofl«S 

0.929 

1.0494 

n.OTTT 

o.r.r>i 

u.-k>;a 

0.44M 

0.467 

a5iia 

«.9Citt 

0.M0I 

O.MSS 

OAtt) 

ejiTS 

0.M74 

O^TSS 

OJItS 

09t52 

0.7695 

0001 

• ... 

0.4785 

0.441 

■ » . . 

0  9121 

f>.r^ 

0.4305 

0.4  5 

o,w;i« 

0  6779 

0.6IS 

o!735 

0. 1^140 

0.6187 

0.619 

0.794 

D.90lt 

O.G'JTl 

05699 

O..VJIS 

0.8998 

O.&Ml 

0.&M0 

0.4aw3 

a493 

OlAM 

0.8689 

0.4718 

08888 

o.4ai 

o!874 

0.g63S 

0.3910 

0.M9 

O.SOU 

0.5749 

O.S5n 

OJMOl 

6.44S 

olsQO 

o.ei70 

0.4H90 

0.431 

0TT95 

0.S6AS 

0846 

assa 

O.T(i.')» 

0.48U3 

0.41  S 

0.S931 

The  eTpcriments  of  Wemek  are  not  considered 
soacoiinitoasthoseofHartigand  Winkler.  Ilia 
eamplcs  were  dried  in  an  oven  so  lonp  as  tliey 
ooBtinaed  to  lose  weight,  and  the  specifio  graT> 
ity  was  then  taken  by  iminerniif  them  in  water. 
"Winkler's  experiment.i  were  upon  exart  rnbic 
inch  samples,  uniformly  dried  fur  0  mouths  in  a 
heated  chamber  and  weighed  in  the  idr.  The  re- 
eent  experiments  of  Kariiiar:>h,  made  upon  woods 
in  the  green  btate  and  iu  lliv  dried  state,  give  the 
Mlowing  reanlta; 


V«ri»lf  of  w»oiJ. 


Mai>to  

Apple  

Birch  

P««r  

Bed  b««cll. 

Bnx  

iMar  


Omk 

Ald.-r  

AAb  

Pino  

8«oleh  fir.... 

L*rcb  

Llnie  ........ 

Poplar  

Oualitr  . ..... 

BUverllr  

Elm  

Willow  

The  last  ooluma  of  the  abore  tahtooontauoatbe 


o^^nHa  (nai^y. 

Walfkl. 

Oraca. 

tVi*d. 

0693 

aasT 

S&tft 

1.(14* 

o.7a» 

4s.fr 

U.919 

0.718 

89.18 

0.689 

88.15 

0.771 

49.87 

•  • 

0.971 

0,5<l«l 

80.98 

1  259 

4adi 

0901 

a59i 

81.94 

0.959 

0.60-i 

S$.15 

0  990 

0467 

85.n 

0.9<« 

a809 

0.565 

8098 

0.794 

05B1 

81.96 

0887 

0.#<i7 

9«m 

71.14 

0'.S94 

87.01 

aoo9 

0619 

S4.03 

0.84S 

046I 

9S.77 

1.083 

0759 

41.94 

weifjlit  in  Enfrlish  pounds  of  one  cubic  foot  of 
eacii  kind,  air-dried,  the  mean  only  beinp;  giv- 
en of  the  two  extremes  of  the  original  table. 
The  experiments  of  Marona  BuU  npon  Amer- 
kan  woods  were  oondnoled  with  gnat  nloety, 
tho  specific  gravity  of  each  being  t  ilron  by 
<X)ating  the  dry  sample  with  a  varni.sb  of  tho 
same  weight  as  water,  thus  retaining  the  air  in 
tlio  cells.  The  following  table  is  conlained  in 
his  original  memoir,  read  April  7,  1826,  and 
publislied  in  the  "Transactions  of  tlie  Auierican 
Phiiost^hioal  Society"  (vol  iti.,  new  aeries, 
1-60).  This  girea  tM  weight  of  a  eord  of  wom 
as  it  should  bo  put  up,  llic  interstitial  nnttcr 
even  then  amounting  to  44  parts  in  100  of  tlio 
whole  bulk ;  as  it  often  much  exceeds  this,  the 
men^nre  affords  an  estimate  of  tlic  qnnntity  of 
woa«)y  mutter,  even  more  mioertAia  tlian  would 
be  the  .estimate  by  weighty  TsriaMe  as  this  baa 
been  sliown  to  be.  The  amnnment  the 
columns  is  as  follows:  A,  speoiflc  gravity;  B, 
\h%  avoirdupois  in  one  cord;  C,  cliarconl  iu  100 
parts  of  dry  wuod  by  weight;  D,  si>ecifio  grav- 
ity of  dry  coal ;  E,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  in  one  boshel; 
F,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  from  one  cord  of  dry  wood; 
0,  bushels  of  coal  from  one  cord  of  dry  wood; 
H,  time  in  hears  and  minntee  darlitg  which  10* 
of  heat  were  maintained  in  tho  room  by  the 
combustion  of  1  lb.  of  each  wood ;  I,  value  of 
specified  quantities  of  each  w(kh1  compwedwltlh 

aiwU-berk  hickory  aa  the  ataadord. 
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Wlillo  hah, /niritiuf  ^imtrifann  

Aj>[>lc, //yru*  tniiluM    

hiU  tMC<;li,  faffu4  tjflvtttri*  

Bla«k  Urch.  ^eltito  iifiOa  

"WhlU  birch,  B.  populMMa  

Buttfrnut.  iugUm*  cutharUca  

Bedoe«tor,  i«ni/)^rt*j>  VirginiatM  

AmeHi^n  chialiiul,  c<x»/'i>i^<i  mmmi.  

WlM  rh<  rry,  rmiiiiu  Vii  fjinUlMil....  

'i}fm'*i>oA,cornu*^j-i4a  ,  

White  elm,  ulmut  Amerteama  

Bour  piDi,  nvuna  n/itatiea  ....«•...•.•..«.  

Bwert  1^(1  m.  Mtft(Mb»i^«r«fyfM()liiAM...*. ...... ......... 

6h*ll-biark  hiekiirj,Juo4fn»  •711M110MI.  ....... 

Plg-nnt  hickory,.^  j/orcino  ..•.,•■«>•■«..  

r.v<!-h«>art  hickory,  y       i^ii,;:.r  '  

witch  hai«l.  Samamtlit  Virginie^t  

American  holly,  Umb  opaca  ^.  

Anertwn  hombMim,  earpimm*  Aimtrieama  

UoanUln  l«ur«l,  kmtmta  £ri(^Wte  

nml  nuuile,  ac«r  aatnktrtmmm  

Bott  rfiBiM)",  A.  ruhrf*m  

Ijrjif  in;i;m>liii,  tnitgnoliii  grmi'liidrii  

C  l)«i»U)nt  whtt<*  <i«k,  yM«rcM« pfn%m puluttri*  

'Whit«(Mk,  Q.  atbn  

Bhell-bark  white  Mk,  O.  obtuMMxt  I  

Bftrren  terub  oak,     Cuttti^Mi.  „,,...........*....>. 

Pin  oak.  Q.  pttliutrU  

f^criib  M;n-k  link,  Q.  &mUUri...,  

E.  J  <i.ik.     ru^>,  ii  

Barren  imk,  Q.  ffrr-uffiuM  

Ro<*k  oholiiiit  (ink.  <J.  prinun  tnpnticoin  

Tallow  (mX.     prinui  acuminata  

■■■•likaak,d./ilaMto  

fvnInvMii, irlMpjwwt  Vtrgfiduim,,,,^  

Tritow  pIno,  son,  pintummt  

Jerwy  iiino,  P.  ino/m  .,  

Pitch  |)ln«,  P.  riQulii  ,  

IVbUe  pIno.  P.  flri,l,u*  

iMMflw,  tiiiMiM  wmq/lw  ,..........■.>... 

IVlId  •ertiee,  erataffu*  UtrmtrntUt,  

Brcamorts  acer  p»tttdo-pltitaiUtt,,t„,t%»*  

9lMlt  walMt.Jii^toiWMir'V.... . 

Tlie  UpTiin  of  wood  was  f5r«t  shown  by  Pront  to 
be  of  till*  snnie  composition  in  the  different  spe- 
eica  of  tsa^  by  annlyzingfnrtkmt  flrom  tlie  box 
and  tbe  willow,  afler  tMgr  were  fkwed  from  all 
«olabl«  nuitter*  and  tfaorcHighly  dried  In  the  air. 
The  box  ^'iivc  no  per  cent,  each  of  carhon  and 
of  the  eleuieiU.s  of  water,  and  tbe  willow  49.8 
«f  carbon  and  50.2  of  liydrogen  and  Qxygen. 
Its  mm  position  is  therefore  thus  cxpre««ed: 
0««  list  0.'«.  Liebig,  however,  from  tbe  analy- 
ses of  Gay-Lnssac  and  Tlienanl,  wliicli  were  of 
oak  (carbon  62.58,  water  47.47)  and  of  beech 
fcarbon  61.45,  water  49.60^  jttves  the  fonnala 
Om  Hn  On.  As  the  gaseons  olcmentH  uniting 
In  the  eombofltion  to  produce  water  have  but 
a  feeble  agency  in  developing  heat,  the  ralorio 
dken^ttod  mast  be  doe  to  the  aoioa  of  the  car- 
bott  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  To  eonrert  6t 
parts  of  carbon  into  carbonic  arid,  there  are  re- 
quired 138  partJi  of  oxygen,  and  the  heat  devel- 
oped in  this  reaction  is  sufficient  to  raise  8,0f)6 
pitfte  of  water  from  83°  to  212°.  This  accords 
wi^  the  pnuidcal  results  obtained  by  Rumford 
and  Hasscnfrntz,  giving  3,000  to  3.680  as  the 
aqoivalent  for  dry  woo<ls.  The  comiK*sition  of 
the  sap  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
woody  fibre,  and  ita  quantity  is  so  small,  that  its 
presence  modifies  the  result  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  The  mineral  constituents  of  some  parta 
tt  tiM  tree  inay  have  more  infliMDoe,  a*  in  the 
litrk  of  MNiin  tcMB  th«|f  anMnnt  to  8  par  oaul., 
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and  in  the  leaves  to  7,  In  tlie  ultimate  anidysia 
of  the  wiKxl  there  is  also  iuund  about  1  |>«r  cent, 
of  nitr(>{!;en.  The  analyse*  of  IL  Violette  of 
difibreat  parte  of  a  cbefnr  tree,  prepared  with 
neeial  preoamliaBa,  exhihit  in  the  feOowing  t*> 
DM  thaaa  paenllarUIca  of  eanporitioat 


m  no  ram  «r  Wooa^ 


Luv«a  

I  D«rk  ., 
\  Wood  . 

IBu-k  .. 
Wood  . 
lUrk  ,. 

L*re«n>oU  .J 

Muldie  friied  ilo.  |  ^^j" 
Bootlota,  trllh  brtnch  . .  . 


45.615 
5i.49« 
48JiS8 
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44,419 
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44.108 
41,980 
4«.'2 
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ai84 
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0  588 


When  wood  fa  ezpoaed  to  the  aotf  on  of  heat,  ita 

more  volatile  ingredients,  as  tbe  hygrometric 
moistnre,  first  escape;  ita  gaaeooa  elements  are 
next  disturbed  from  thair  aUto  of  eiinilihrinm, 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  set  free 
trora  one  combination  enter  mto  new  ones ;  por- 
tions  of  tllc.^^,'  pa-^es  combine  to  produce  water; 
other  portions  seize  upon  the  carbon  and  form 
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varyinfj  with  tho  degree  of  temperature  and  the 
pruportiuitd  of  the  elements  present.  If  the 
process  be  conduotadin  dose  vessels  away  from 
tho  at;tioa  of  air  or  oxypen,  tlie  volatile  iiigrcdi- 
ent.s  umy  be  driven  otF  in  tho  form  of  intlainnia- 
ble  goiKs,  and  of  vapors  of  water  holding  in 
Bolatioa  nameroat  oombiutible  princiiklea,  and 
last  of  an  the  vapor*  of  the  resins  and  ethereal 
oils  constituting  tar.  Oxygen  is  rtMjuired  to 
complete  their  combustion  and  bring  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fhel  to  their  goal  of  earbonio  acid 
(CO3)  and  water  (HO).  In  this  process  but  a 
amall  portion  of  the  carbon  has  been  taken  up 
tndniMttTDlatileb^ uniting  with  tho  hydro;;cn 
and  oxygen.  This  hzed  ingredient  is  left  behind 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  retuning  the  form  of 
the  wood.  So  when  wood  is  consumed  in  the 
aitf  heat  is  first  applied  to  drive  out  the  volatile 
dmnenti.  The  hydrogen  ellmfauited  in  the  porea 
of  tho  fuel  at  ft  Jieat  below  tliat  of  redness  takes 
hold  of  a  portion  of  tho  solid  carbon,  and  uioct- 
lof  the  air  fh^  npidly  enter  into  combination 
with  its  oxygen,  emitting  light  and  heat.  By 
the  latter  new  supplies  of  the  volatile  ingredients 
aro  disturbed  furtlior  within  the  mass  of  the 
burning  body,  and  there  by  their  ignition  eerve 
to  keep  up  the  prooeas.  There  wing  no  lack 
of  oxygen,  tho  combustion  is  complete,  and  tho 
volatile  products  of  the  distillation  process,  if 
generatou  at  all,  pass  immediately  into  the  ito> 
ole  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  carbon  attacked  at  its  surfiico  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  yields  more  slowly,  and  the  prin- 
mpal  portion  of  it  is  left  behind  after  tho  flame 
and  rapid  ehemleal  action  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion of  its  volatile  asAociatcs  have  disap* 
peered  with  their  departure.  The  combustion 
of  tiiia  ebarooal,  going  on  only  in  the  space  it 
occupies,  produces  an  intensity  of  calorific  effect 
far  sui>eriur  to  tliat  derived  from  the  burning 
of  the  gaseous  elements.  Henoe,  where  oonoen- 
tration  of  heat  is  required,  as  in  the  smelting 
of  ores,  a  condensed  form  of  fuel  like  charcod 
is  more  cirective  than  one  containing  gaseous 
elements,  which  in  their  oombustion  dispense  a 
mj  nnoertain  amoont  of  heat,  aa  (hey  flit,  pei^ 
lupa  but  partially  consumed,  past  the  points 
irhere  tho  etfect  is  wanted,  carrying  with  them 
A  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  also 
aiore  caloric  rendered  latent  than  the  prod- 
not  of  combustion  of  an  e(^ual  weight  of  car- 
bon is  capable  of  absorbing.  This  will  be  again 
•Uaded  to  in  this  artide  in  treating  of  the  heat- 
ing  power  of  itaela.  The  dillbrence  in  the  pyro* 
metrical  effect  of  wood  and  charcoal  would  bo 
still  greater  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  prop- 
erty of  oharooal  of  rapidly  absorbing  mouture 
firom  the  air.  When  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the 
beat  generated  by  combustion  at  a  distmce 
ftmn  the  fire,  as  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  fuvl 
ll  preferred  that  bums  with  a  flame.  So  where 
the  gaseous  products  are  the  object,  to  be  used 
tor  purposes  of  illumination  or  ollierwise,  tho 
fad  most  abounding  in  hydrcjgen  is  sought  for, 
•ndflrianaj  helh«B||(htekiiidsor  wood,  the 
vadnove  ud  oQy  pmneto  fiitOkd  off  flom  ito 


fixed  carbon,  or  the  highly  bituminooa  coalfc 
The  natural  fuels  thus  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
artifldd  products  better  applicable  for  epedd 

urposes. — As  charcoal  is  obtained  from  wood 
y  charring,  st)  Iroin  peat  tliis  fuel  is  obtained 
in  a  condensed  form  called  peat  charcoal,  and 
from  the  bituininoua  ooala  the  minerd  oharood 
or  coke.  The  mode  of  ooeDrrenee  of  peat  has 
alreaily  been  treated  in  the  article  Hoi,.  This 
fuel,  found  in  great  abundance  and  easily  pro- 
cured in  many  of  the  European  countries,  where 
other  fuels  are  scarce,  is  there  much  more  highly 
appreciated  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Its 
qualities  liavetliere  been  thoronghlyinvestigated, 
and  varions  methods  have  been  contrived  for 
improving  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  lit  tod.  (See  Pkat.)  As  a  fuel,  this  material  is 
much  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  countries 
irhere  it  abonnda,  andft  wapplied  both  In  themw 
state  and  charred  to  manufacturing  operations. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Curolinen-U&tte,  near 
Aichihal,  in  Styria,  successful  attempta  havo 
been  made  to  smelt  iron  with  it  in  ius  raw  state, 
mixed  with  wood  ;  while  tho  charcoal  obtained 
by  charring  it  has  long  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  aame  porpoae  in  Bohemiai  Bavaria» 
France,  Rnaria,  and  odier  oonntriea.  Fur  gen- 
crating  heat  this  charcoal  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt  to  be,  when  of  good  qndity,  "  as  efficient 
aa  UtnmlnooB  coal,  and  some  varieties  are  even 
above  the  average  lieating  power  of  tho  latter 
kinds  of  fuel."  When  fre.siily  cut,  peat  con- 
tains firom  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
by  dzyunr  is  commonly  reduced  to  about  25  per 
cent,  when  well  dried,  the  beating  power  of 
good  peat  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  wood, 
and  about  half  that  of  bituminona  coal.  The 
following  andysea  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr. 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  etlitor  of  the  Dublin  "Journal 
of  Industrial  Progress,"  are  of  Twat  dried  at 
220®  F.  Tho  proportions  are  calculated  after 
deducting  the  asli.  The  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral ingredients  varies  in  good  peat  fn>m  1  to5; 
somo  qualities  contain  much  more,even  88  pet 
cent.,  but  such  are  worthless  for  fuel. 
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— Keference  has  already  been  made  to  theprao> 
tice  of  the  Chinese  in  mixing  together  reftiao 
eombnatibles  with  clay,  and  making  of  this 
compound  an  artificial  fuel.  Similar  processes 
have  been  in  use  among  oilier  j>eoplc,  some  of 
wliich  aro  of  very  ancient  date.  The  |ietrulenm 
that  is  found  so  abundantly  near  the  Caspian 
sea  and  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  countries 
is  converted  into  fuel  by  making  a  mixture  of 
it  with  day ;  and  the  Norwe^ans  have  long 
vaed  sawdittt  end  tar  in  a  rimilar  mMmer.  The 
msdiods  leoaolfy  introdwad  in  weatem  Eiiropo 
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of  ntili^og  the  dost  of  miDeral  coals  and  of 
charcoal  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  same 
principle  of  making  these  sabstanoea  cohere  by 
tliorougbly  incorporating  them  with  tar  or  pitclK 
and  then  ezposiof  the  oomponnd,  when  mooldea 
iiUo  blocks,  in  some  cases  to  a  current  of  air  to 
dry  thoin,  niid  in  others  to  a  high  tcmper- 
atore  in  vessels  serving  tho  pur|>o5o  of  retorts. 
The  former  mode  of  dicing  is  emploved  for 
mixtures  of  eharood  dnst,  tan,  and  mroikr  ntb- 
stancos,  with  tar  or  pitch,  and  the  latter  when 
refuse  bituminous  coal  is  used  with  about  |  of 
ita  weight  of  pitch.  Unless  this  distillation  is 
oooidaoud  at  A  hest  of  ftom  400°  to  600°  to 
•s  to  dispel  the  TolstHe  fngrediente,  tihers  fa 
danger  of  subsequent  ntancous  combustion. 
Bonie  of  these  wmpuunds  of  tine  bituminous 
eoal,  pitcli,  &c,  are  nntnd  to  possess  eqnal  if  not 
superior  heating  power  to  that  of  the  natural 
eoal,  and  have  the  advantage  moreover  of  being 
cttnvcniently  handled  and  stowed  ;L'A  n;.'.  As 
ttie  process  is  conducted  at  Blanzj  in  Franco, 
the  ooal  is  Jigged  to  separate  the  slaty  and  pyrl- 
tons  particles.  It  is  then  crushed  and  intro- 
duced into  a  circular  metallic  basin,  which  re- 
volves horizontally  in  a  rcverberatorv  furnace, 
the  flame  of  which  passes  ondeir  it.  Hot  tar  or 
pitch  fa  gradoilly  let  in  upon  fhe  ooal  flrom  a 
reservoir  over  the  fire  to  tho  amount  of  7  or  8 
per  centi  and  the  nnxtnro  is  stirred  by  statiou- 
•ixmkea  attached  to  rods  let  down  through  the 
arched  cover.  When  sufficiently  mixed,  tho 
materials  are  made  to  drop  tliruugh  the  bottom 
into  a  receptacle,  whence  they  are  removed 
while  plaetio  tothe  moulds  ond  thvre  pre6i»ed  by 
fbe  hydnMiKe  maehinc  The  process  of  Mr. 
Bc??amer  appears  to  bo  most  lii^'hly  approved. 
It  is  applied  only  to  fine  hituminous  coal  with- 
out iiiixture,  tlie  object  beiiii;  to  render  this 

tiastio  by  heat  and  mould  it  by  heavy  presstu^ 
)lo  convenfant  shapes.  In  fha  softoomg  pro- 
cess the  ooal  may  bo  exposed  to  tho  heat  long 
enough  for  a  portion  of  iti  volatile  eleraeuts  to 
be  expelled,  by  which  the  product  is  rendered 
more  dense  and  of  the  nature  of  coke:  or  it 
may  he  softened  so  quickly  as  to  be  bntulghdy 
alteretl  in  its  chemical  composition.  The  ap- 
paratus employed  for  the  heating  is  a  long  rect- 
angnlar  iron  retort,  set  in  brick  work  over  a 
fire  and  its  horizontal  flue.  Tlie  hopper  for 
feeding  it  is  at  the  front  end,  which  projects  from 
the  briek  work,  and  the  discliargo  is  through  the 
floor  of  the  retort  also  in  tlie  extreme  front  end. 
The  fine  coal  is  introduced  by  a  feeding  drum 
nrrnngcd  to  l:eep  the  npcrtnro  tightly  closed. 
The  coal  is  recciv&d  upon  a  horizontal  shelf, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  back  end  of  the 
retort,  and  it  is  moved  on  in  that  direcUon 
by  an  endten  cba'ra,  which  fa  ftimidied  with 
icrapens.  and  h  carried  ronnd  a  drum  at 
each  end  of  the  retort  insii!(<.  As  tha  coal 
lidfa  from  tho  back  end  of  the  s^ielf  upon  tho 
floor  of  the  retort,  it  is  pushed  along  by  the 
chain  %,nA  scrapers  in  tho  opposite  direction, 
till  it  is  discbarfTLHl  at  tlie  front  end  into  a  ves- 
sel pLiced  imderaeath  to  receive  it.  In  the  bot- 


tom of  this  vessel  are  8  openhogs  that  commnnl- 
eate  with  the  same  number  of  horizontal  cylin- 
drical cavities  arranged  side  by.viwi  I:i  a  massive 
block  of  iron.  This  block  is  strongly  secured 
tobcavT  iron  bedplates  by  keys  and  bolts,  and 
upon  the  Bftmo  foundation  is  plact  r|  ;l,o  sli;if>, 
with  its  fly  wheels  and  cranks  thai  oiirv  tii© 
piston  rods  or  plungers,  whicli  work  in  the 
cvUodrical  cavities  to  compress  and  posh  out  the 
oloofcsof  CosL  The  arrangement  or  these  fa  ex' 
ccedingly  ingenious.  One  set  of  3  plungers,  nt^ 
tached  to  the  sauio  crossbcad,  arc  connected  by 
a  short  pitman  directly  with  the  crank  in  the 
centre  of  the  shaft;  wbUe  anotlier  set  of  8  are 
worked  in  guides  attached  to  flte  bedplates  b»> 
yond  tho  otlicr  end  of  the  cylinders.  These 
ilungers,  entering  the  oi)posite  end  of  the  cyl- 
nden  ftom  the  first  pet,  arc  sot  in  motion  by  ft 
ong  connecting  rod!:>,  which  pass  outside  of  the 
)cdplate,  and  are  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
crank  on  each  extremity  of  tlie  shaft,  and  at  tho 
other  to  the  crosshcod,  to  which  the  plungers 
are  keyed  as  they  pass  through  it.  Both  sets 
are  thus  moved  by  the  same  shaft,  j  et  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  crooks  upon  this,  thub^i  of 
the  2  sets  being  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  each 
other*  the  piston  rods  are  made  to  approach  each 
other  in  the  block  to  give  tho  required  pressure, 
and  then  to  separate  as  the  coal  is  pushed  out  of 
tho  back  end  by  the  plunders  of  the  first  set.  This 
being  done,  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  carriea 
the  back  plungers  in  again,  a  new  charge  is  com- 
proseed  and  thrust  out,  and  thus  the  operation 
goes  on,  delivering  3  of  the  cylinders  of  coal 
with  each  revolution.  The  machiueiy  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  steam  engine.  The  speed  of  the 
feeder  drum  and  tlio  chain  and  scrapers  can  be 
regulated  to  i)rodnco  coal  more  or  less  vola- 
tilized as  desired.  The  an  be  saved  by 
passing  it  into  a  gaa  holder.  It  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  use  an  air  pump  for  redudng  tlie 
pressure  in  tho  retort ;  the  escape  of  the  g.^«es 
is  thus  facilitated  at  ihn  lowest  po&siblo  temper- 
ature, and  the  product  is  more  dense  when 
preswd.  Bigiily  iieated  steam  may  be  employ- 
ed instMid  of  tiieitre,  the  steam  being  driven  m- 
rectly  into  the  retort  with  tho  coal,  and  passed 
ont  into  the  gas  holder.  Where  anthracite  du<«t  Is 
^eaply  obtained,  together  with  targe  supplies  of 
refuse  bituminous  coal,  this  process  may  be  found 
still  more  useful  by  mixing  the  two  varieties. 
— Tho  composition  of  fuels  is  commonly  express- 
ed by  stating  the  proportions  of  coke  or  char- 
coal, volatile  matters,  moisture,  and  ash.  The 
nltimote  analy.'-is  reduces  the  whole  to  its  ele- 
ments, and  *5ipresse3  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  in^dicnts 
of  the  ash.  In  order  to  ascertain  tho  fitness  of 
ffad  for  making  gas  and  producing  the  fatty 
products,  tho  proinn  tion  of  volatile  ingredients 
must  first  be  ascertained,  and  then  the  nature 
of  these,  as  the  proportion  of  the  inflammable 
gases  to  the  liquid  products.  For  otlier  pnrpeees 
the  simple  form  of  analj'sis  fa  commonly  SttiB- 
cient.  Theash  is  obtained  by  thoroupli  combus- 
tion in  on  open  pktinom  crndbl^  continued  tiU 
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nothlncf  blefbbntthegrfty  ortwowntih.  Hm 

difference  of  weight  of  the  cracibl«  and  Its  coh' 
tents  before  and  after  tlio  operation,  1  (:;ict.  J 
from  the  weight  of  the  fuel  employed,  gives 
that  of  the  ash.  Anotiber  weighed  aarople  sab* 
jected  in  asiinilnr  ^xny  to  fibuit  of  about  800" 
will  give  by  loss  of  wtiigUt  tin  amount  of  moist- 
ure ;  tlio  oruciblo  containing  it  is  tlien  closely 
ooT«r«d  to  exclude  the  ur,  and  is  set  ia  a  Hessian 
omolUe  also  dosed  with  a  cover,  and  eontidotng 
calcined  maffoe^a.  This  FOpports  the  platinum 
crucible,  and  keeps  it  from  contact  with  the 
outer  one.  Tlie  wbc  1  is  i  ow  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  for  aa  hour.  The  volatile  mattersare  thus 
driven  ofi;  and  tiie  ffiflbrenoe  of  w«i|^t  of  ou* 
eible  anil  contents  before  and  after  the  opera- 
tion Rives  their  proportions.  The  charcoal  or 
coke  14  the  difference  between  the  crucible  with 
tbo  resiilnom  it  contains  and  that  of  the  crucible 
alono  leas  the  weight  of  the  ash.  This  may  be 
again  obtained  by  consuming  the  carbonaceous 
residue  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  The  heat- 
ing power  of  fuel  ia  often  estimated  by  what  is 
oaTled  tlio  lead  test,  a  mctbod  introduced  by 
Berthicr.  founded  on  the  theory  of  Welter  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  bodiea  ia  pn>p<N-tiunal  to  Uie  amount  of 
oxygen  CMiiiilUnM.  V  tUa  hew  were  eonnd, 
the  determination  of  the  oxygen  required  to 
take  u[)  the  combnstiblo  constituents  in  a  cer- 
tldn  weiglit  of  fuel  would  gire  at  once  its  com- 
parative calorifio  yalue.  The  reaolta  are  ao 
nearly  correct,  and  the  process  fa  so  earily  oon- 
dufti'd,  that  the  method  h  still  much  em|Iloye<l. 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  fuel  finely  powdered 
ia  mixed  wlih  so  or  ao  times  its  weight  of 
litharge  (oxide  of  lead),  and  introdooed  mto  an 
earthen  crucible,  the  mixture  being  oorered 
with  a  layer  of  litharge.  The  crucible  is  then 
carefull/  closed  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat 
till  the  earbon  and  hydrogen  have  ai  tr  xcted 
the  oxypcn  they  require  for  their  combustion, 
and  left  behind  an  equivalent  amount  of  metal- 
lic lead.  This  being  removed  and  weighed  de- 
terminea  the  oxigea  that  has  been  nssimiUited. 
Johnson  tmmA  in  bis  experiments  that  the  re- 
snlta  thng  obtained  were  constantly  about  J 
short  of  the  truth.  The  defect  of  the  process  is 
thai  il  gives  the  same  result  whether  it  is  hy- 
jrojien  or  carbon  thrtabatrai^  the  onrgeOi  the 


diflerenee  of  the  calorific  dAet  of 

■wei;;ht  of  thes»o  two  elements  not  being  in  fact 
proportional  to  the  ditference  of  oxygen  they 
ooDHiune.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  deter- 
mining, after  the  method  proposed  by  Ramford, 
the  increase  of  temperature  communicated  to  a 
certdn  quantity  of  water  in  the  process  of  oxi- 
diziog  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  or  other  oxidiz- 
ahle  Dody.  The  results  thus  obtained  from  a 
great  nnmbcr  of  sub^tan.  i  ~  1  d'tTrrent  chemists 
are  given  in  the  folluwing  ubiikir  form  by  Dr. 
Musprntt  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  "  Chcmistly." 
The  table  referred  to  presents  the  results  of 
more  than  W  experimcnta  upon  29  difibrent 
combustibles,  including  in  these  vnrious  gase- 
ous, fluidf  metallic)  and  other  solid  bodies. 


i 

I 

«a 

1  t  i 



II 

HO 

M 

H 

U 

U 

C 

M 

CO, 

M 

U 

Zn 

ZnO 

Fe 

8 

BO, 

2-  ii 

It  t»5 

*       S«  tt 

'-  i  ^ 

^  •=  i 

°  «  "s  i  £ 

►J  -  5  s 

J  !  -  S  -2 

 _J1 

84.74S 

4.34S 

Dulon^ 

S4,««« 

4,ass 

Orawl. 

1»,60S 

Andrewa. 

1.S12 

De*pr«ts. 

T.T14 

OrnMl. 

7,9iW 

AndrewiL 

I.HUI 

DulonK. 

'  (  l.T« 

4,m 

<  2,088 

ft,SS5 

Anrframk 

(1.M8 

4.184 

S;i07 

Amlrwt, 

Is.Ml 

9.601 

1  i.m 

S,871 

II.  M. 

1  1..VW 

1.S00 

Dalt.in. 

From  such  a  table,  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  any  fbel  1»eing  ascer- 
tained by  Rna]ysi«,  tlie  number  representing  ita 
relaiive  heiUiug  pov.yr  may  be  calculated  from 
the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  after 
deducting  from  the  latter  an  equivalent  to  the 
oxygen  present,  tiie  coraess  only  being  accounted 
available  for  rnisinp  the  temperature.  Still, 
though  the  figures  of  sucii  a  uible  correctly  ox- 
press  the  total  amount  of  heat  evolved  and  ab- 
sorbed by  Uie  products  of  combustion  of  100 
parts  of  the  ftael,  the  reel  pyrometrioal  efltet  is 
only  known  ■wlien  allowance  is  mado  of  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  thet>e  products ;  and  this 
isTolves  tht  oomiderMion  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  or  air  consumed,  and  of  the  ^ecifto  mat 
or  capacity  of  taking  np  heat  of  the  several 
prcKluots.  This  allowance  being  made,  the  re- 
markable prominence  of  hydrogen  iu  iucreasing 
the  calorific  effect  of  bodies  containing  it  Is 
found  to  be  greatly  reduced;  for  in  its  union 
with  oxygen  it  absorbs  2^  times  as  much  heat  as 
in  that  of  carbon  with  oxygen ;  and  the  amount 
of  this  being  calculated  for  the  quantity  employ- 
ed, the  de<luction  for  the  hydrogen  will  be  round 
considerably  greater  than  for  the  carbon.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  and  others  which  liave  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  that 
wood  and  the  bituminous  coals  are  charred,  their 
pyrometrioefibels  beio^  ineretied  by  die  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  charred  pnMluet. 
The  intense  degree  of  heat  evolved  in  the  use  of 
the  condensed  fuels  adds  largely  to  the  capacity 
of  heat  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  hence  further 
lessens  the  Tslue  of  hydrogen  in  ftela  intended 
for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  for 
other  objects,  re<]uiring  a  quick  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  diffu'^ed  over  considerable  space,  the 
more  inflammable  fuels  are  found  more  efficient; 
and  acTording  to  the  mode  in  which  their  heat- 
ing power  is  estimated  they  may  even  be  classed 
as  producing  a  greater  amount  of  heat  than  the 
more  carbonaceous  varieties.  Whenever  the 
heat  from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  can  be 
concentrated,  as  iu  the  bydro-oxygcii  blowpipe, 
a  more  intense  degree  is  obtained  than  by  the 
use  of  any  oUier  taxi.  Other  coosideratious, 
tiiercfore,  iMside  the  ciiemieal  coinpoidtion  of 
ftaela,  affect  their  value.  For  prnctical  purposes 
A  mere  obaogo  in  the  mechanical  structure  may 
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gtre  an  flntirebr  different  •bAraoter  to  them, 
wbfle  tlielrreuealiorifle  power  It  not  altered. 

Tliis  19  apparent  In  the  coals,  which  are  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  when  reduced  to  dust, 
until  in  the  patent  ftiels  thqr  an  raoonverted 
into  aolid  form.  Wood  poeseieee  veiy  diflbreot 
Taloe*  in  ec^d  iticki,  in  iliavings,  md  in  mw- 
dnst.  In  ordinary  use  other  circtimstniices  are 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  arrangements 
for  utilizing  the  heat  prodoeed,  m>  that  there 
ehnll  be  the  least  amount  lost ;  also  the  provi- 
pions  for  insuring  perfect  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  The  loss  of  heat  resulting  from  imperfect 
arrang«meota  in  tbeee  respects  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  (Ul  one  half  of  all  that  generated. 
The  chimney  neces-^rily  carries  off  a  consider- 
able portion,  as  there  will  be  no  draught,  and 
oonaeqoentijno  oontinaed  supply  of  air  to  sup- 
port the  oombaBtkm,  nnlaaB  toe  oolnmn  floatiog 
upward  bj  its  rarity  prodnoei  a  partial  nMom 
to  be  filled  with  freso  air  pa^^^ing  tlirongh  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  this  admitted  should  be 
Bmited  to  a  proper  excels  only  of  that  absolutely 
MMired  for  the  thorough  combustion  of  the 
ftoel,  and  this  can  be  determined  for  each  rariety 
of  fiul  only  by  the  experience  and  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  operator,  the  oi^t  in  view  being 
a  nnilbrm  rate  of  eomlnution  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly conducted,  according  to  the  fuel  cmployetl 
and  tlie  special  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  quantities  iieci^isury  for  eonipkto  coinbus*- 
tionof  one  pound  of  tJie  diffiareat  fuels  are  mveu 
fat  tha  Mowing  table,  dm  tanperatnre  or  tho 
air  being  6«J*  F.  and  to  irai||lit  OjOTftlh. : 

K*ai«  of  AmL  0«Wc  Int. 

Tmt   70  to  }4» 

Peat  cl>»rco»l  1M  to  228 

Bitiiminnaa  omI.  by  the  UmA  teit  (av<'ra):c!  S"."^) . . . ITO  to  ST9 

Bituinlnoua  eodi,  Dr.  RIchudioD    S78  to  806 

SlUuniMM  eoal.  kvanf*  qoaUtiM  ftoa  tb«  coal 

aMmtiona  E«Knult  tWt^ni 

VtanlaaiH  «M  ftm  tks  wmt  SMondsir  Ibmui- 

MMt  BunaiiH  w  to 

CoYe  ....AUtoVa 

Anthrut  itc,  by  the  le»il  teat  8J8  to  STT 

Aotbnoitc,  UvipMiit  SIS 

We  present  below  portkma  of  varietn  tables 

which  have  been  prepared  by  different  authori- 
ties to  represent  the  comparative  values  of  the 
fuels  named,  according  to  the  methods  adopted 
of  determining  these.  The  first  is  from  Scliee- 
rer*s  MetallurgU,  in  which  the  heating  efilct  is 
calculated  from  the  results  of  analysis  according 
to  the  method  explained  alx>ve,  the  estimations 
of  Dulong  lieing  tlie  standard.  Tho  figures  in 
the  first  colninn  refer  to  the  heating  efleotof 
carbon  taken  as  unity. 


Wood,  air-dried,  with  JO  per  ct  moiat- 

urfl   

Ktln-i1rle<l,  wltli  10  per  ct  moiiture. .. 

Klln-(]ri<-il,  wUhiMit  molature  

Wblut>cecb,«ir-Uried  

OA  

Mik  

Haplib  Mreh,  bird  cherry  

wlAov  

I  aiiiUvK  fli,  Unfa  ............ 


rjf. 

Uu. 

tt. 

•Mi.  0. 

o.s« 

1.%T5' 

0.41 

1675 

17M 

6.i» 

0.8S 

aM 

an 

ai8 

«in 

AMfooalteiMA 


Black  poplar,  Italian 
Alr-drfv-d  turf,  wiili  30 

and  10  p«r  ct  aab 
Beitalr.diMtiii( 

ura  and  do  aah  

Klln-drled  turC  witb  no  mobture  and 

IS  pur  ct  a«b    

Beat  Viln-diied  turf,  without  moisture 

and  a»h  

Alr-drird  black  charcoal.  18  per  ct 

iDulature  and  8  per  ct.  ash  

Perfectly  dried  black  charcoal,  with  8 

ptr«tMfa.  

AfiHhfH  naeterooaL  10  p«r 

un  andHiMreLaik  

I'rrfoctlywy  l«4«lMnMl... 


no  mout- 
Bfaw  ud 


BIrrh 

A»h.  wild  wrvlro  

£«d  beach,  wblt«  beech,  elm 
Mar  



OafeiBMrtrM  

Aidwvrr.  

Llmi>  
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The  following  tables  contain  the  resolta  of 
periments  by  the  lead  test,  and  of  the  evapora* 
ting  power  of  fuels,  an  given  by  different  au- 
thorities. In  c;i(-h  table,  column  A  gives  the 
Hjs.  of  lead  reduced  by  1  lb.  of  the  respective 
fuel ;  B,  the  lbs.  of  water  that  may  be  lieated 
from  82"  to  212'  by  1  ]h.  of  tlie  fuel;  C,  air  at 
66°  F.  required  to  conMiiiie  1  lb.  of  fuel  (given 
for  wood  in  Hessian  lbs.  and  cubic  feet);  D, 
Ibfc  of  osraea  required  lior  oompleio  oombuatinn 
of  1  IbbOrwood;  £,  Iba.  (^walar aaaorffiqg  to 
audjraea. 
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The  qualiUes  of  Ibe  Amerioaii  ooaIs  luive  been 
Mj  inveflUii^iled  1>t  Prof.  W.  R.  Jolunon,  wbo 

was  commis.5iif>ne<l  nr  the  V.  8.  govomment  for 
this  purpiMti,  ttitil  wiioiio  report  was  addressed 
to  the  navy  department  in  1844  (Senate  DooQ- 
mMifc  No.  88d).  The  rssolts  are  prasentad  in  a 
'  Jbna  bfPtat  Johuon  in  the  Amer* 
TOL.  m — 50 


ican  edition  of  Enepp'a  "Chemicsal  Technolo- 
gj."  Hb  operatiom  were  eeadneted  u\)on  a 
largo  scale,  4  trials  being  usually  made  in  ascer- 
taining the  evaporative  power  uf  each  coal,  and 
t-acli  trial  consaming  from  800  to  1,200  lbs. 
The  totai  namber  of  trieia  was  144,  in  wbicli 
62i  tons  were  conaamed.  The  object  was  mt- 
ticularlr  to  determine  what  ooaw  wore  nest 
adapwd  for  steoin  navigation ;  and  the  poiuta 
of  speciid  attention  were  essentially  the  saroo 
as  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  ooDUoi»> 
sion  afterward  appointed  by  the  British  govem- 
mont  wfus  (lirt'cti-d,  viz. :  1,  the  capacity  <>f  thu 
coals  for  raising  steain  quickly ;  2,  for  raistug  it 
abundantly  for  the  quantity  consumed ;  8,  free- 
dom froni  (liii<e  stiiolvf  in  its  combustion;  4, 
freedom  fruai  ttudciicy  to  crumble  in  liandling; 
5,  capacity,  by  reason  of  it.n  density,  of  close 
•towage;  and  6,  freedom  from  snlpbnr.  Tbe 
names  mi  ekaet  looalitles  of  the  pwtienlar 
kinds  of  coal  which  were  employed  iu  theaa 
experiments  art)  liuw  iu  motit  iukancea  lust  | 
but  tiieir  composition  being  preserved  in  the 
reoords  oi  their  analyses,  Um  piinoiplea  estab- 
lished are  readily  applied  tS  other  eoab  of  sind- 
lar  coDii  It  >1  uuld  al«o  be  added  that 

tbe  semi-bituminous  coab  experimented  apon 
were  <^iefly  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
coal  basin,  but  that  coals  more  highly  esteemed 
have  since  been  obtained  in  the  central  jiortiona 
of  the  basin  on  George's  creek,  wliicli,  from  tho 
preference  they  eiyoy  in  the  coal  trndc,  it  is 
l>elieved  would  have  furnished  atill  better  rc- 
sidts  for  this  clas.*; ;  and  late  invest ijrat ions  of 
Prof.  Doremu.s  of  Now  York  prove  tliiit 
tlies<3  coals  from  (iooi^'a  creek  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  spontaneous  oombustiou. 
The  English  coramiwioners  were  8ir  Henry  Do 
l.'v  Beolie  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiur.  Their  first  re- 
port Wild  iiimie  in  1848,  and  the  final  report  in 
1861.  Convenient  reference  for  the  most  im- 
portant resnitsof  these  msy  be  made  to  the  ar- 
ticle **IViel'*in  ToniBnsoD*8  "  Cydopwdiaofthe 
TJ.-^eflil  Arts.''  The  table  below  was  arranged 
by  I*rof.  Johnson  from  the  more  detailed  tttbles 
contained  in  his  report,  and  was  published  in 
the  woric  above  referred  to.  It  oontains  aS  vsk 
rieties  of  eoah,  5  flrom  eaeh  one  of  S  dMhrenC 
daises,  and  h  .■^nccecded  by  one  summinfr  up 
the  results  or  presenting  a  general  scale  of  rela- 
tlTo  Tslttea  made  iq>  from  the  averages  of  the 
classes.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  evaporat- 
ive power  under  equal  weights  the  Cumberland 
class  surpasses  the  anthracite  by  abi^xit  2.:^  per 
cent.,  ana  under  eonai  Imlka  by  1.4  per  cent. 
Vnm  single  espemnents,  however,  the  most 
water  cvaporatM  was  with  nntlmicite.  [Seu 
note,  vol.  v,  p.  aw  of  tliis  work,  article  Coal.) 
Tlie  anthracites  also 8nr])a.>v<)  the  foreifni  bitumi- 
nous coals  20  per  cent,  when  we  compare  equal 
weights,  and  26  per  cent,  by  equal  bulks.  Infre^ 
dora  from  clinker  the  nnrb.rucites  stand  preemi- 
nent; in  rapid  production  of  steam,  when  onoo 
in  action,  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  cools  are 
somewhat  superior  to  all  others,  and  for  rqddly 
getting  up  steam  tiie  foreign  bitnmiiMiweodu 
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are  mo«t  effective."  Colatnn  A  gives  the  relA-  rapiditv  of  action  ia  Vftuptmidng  water:  fik 

t{T«  evaporative  power  of  eqtml  welghti  of  eoat ;  cilitj  of  ignition,  or  readineaa  with  wbibh  itesm 

B,  comparative  power  of  equal  bulicsof  cnul ;  0,  is  got  up;  F,  sum  of  tbe  ntative  Tflloes  in  llie 

relative  freedom  from  tendency  to  clink^-r;  D,  preceding  eoluui us. 
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For  f\irther  information  relating  to  the  lo^eet 
of  fool,  tho  reader  is  referreil  to  tbo  articles 
Anthracite,  Charcoal,  Coal,  Coke,  Gas, 
Peat,  Wood. 

FUENTERRABIA,  or  FoxTAnATriA,  actty  nnd 
port  of  Spain,  in  the  Bas<mo  province  of  (iiii- 
pazooa,  at  tho  mouth  of  tlic  iVulnssoa,  on  tho 
Fraooh  frontier;  pop.  2,035.  It  was  formerly 
wen  fbrtified,  bnt  tM  fVeneh  diaDMOided  it  m 
17f>4.  It  lnw  'inTTic  rnanufflctures  of  hempen 
rIhks,  linen,  cloth,  marine  stores,  and  earthen- 
iw'iro.  It  liaa  snstained  several  sieges,  and  was 
tlie  scene  of  a  victory  over  ttie  Oariista  by  the 
anxIKary  British  legion  mider  Gen.  Evans  tn 
1837.  Daring  tho  peninsular  war,  tlie  Fuentar- 
rabianM  were  rej)n.)aclu'J  with  jsinfjnlarly  inlioii- 
pitfllilc  tri-atmcnt  of  disabled  British  troops. 

FFKROS  (probably  from  8p.  fuera^  outside, 
or  fort  ipi  I,  the  term  applied  in  Spain  to  tbe 
ancient  constitntional  privileires  of  the  Biuscpio 

Sroviocesi  tiuipozooo,  Alava,  Biscay,  and  Upper 
\vmn»  ThaorigliiiliMMiiDgaruwvovati^ 


dieatos  that  those  provinces  are  ontsi<le  of  tho 
ordinary  administration  of  tlio  kingdom.  Their 
government  is  essentially  repablican,  tbe  kin^ 
having  only  the  power  of  nominaUng  the  coiw 
regidor  or  chief  mngistrate,  who've  nomination 
bus  to  lie  confirmed  by  tho  jiinUi  ol  tbe  province, 
a  Icgi-^lativc  bofly  elected  by  almoi^t  universal 
saShige.  The  iidiabitaDta  of  these  provinoea 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  Impwta  except 
snch  as  they  vote  themselves,  and  claim  by  vir- 
tue of  their  birth  tbu  privileges  of  Spanish 
nobility.  From  the  remotest  aiitiqnity  they 
have  mttiotained  tb^r  ridita  aoainst  all  the 
drnastiea  of  Spain.  In  rae  18tn  ccntnry  tbe 
fiieros  were  einbodled  in  a  written  rude,  whicli 
\\m  enlarged  and  reconfirmed  in  tite  reign  of 
Charles  V.  In  18tt  tlie  assertion  of  their  privi- 
leces  by  tbe  Basques  gave  rise  to  civil  war, 
which  lasted  for  several  years  and  terminated 
in  the  formal  adniission  of  the  validity  of  tho 
fueros  by  the  cortes  and  qocen  of  Spain  in 
18M. 
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Fairfax,  Thomas  808 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  6th  Baron  808 

Fslrileld  co..  Conn  808 

Fairfleld  district,  a.C  808 

Fairfield  co.,  Ohio  800 

Fairfleld,  Conn,  808 

Fairfield,  Iowa  800 

Falrhaven  888 

Fairies  88t 

Fairy  Circle  409 

Fakir  tsa 

Falalse  iflt 

Falck,  Aotonliu  Kclnhard  UB 

Falcon  iim 

Falconer,  William  JOI 

Falconet,  CUenne  Maurice.  itA 

Falconry   4Slt 

Faloril  iSa 

Falernua  Ager  ifll 

Fallcri,  Marino  iSA 

Falk,  Johann  Daniel  4Bt 

Falkirk  MA 

Falkland  MA 

Falkland,  Amelia  Fltxclarenoe....  iQ& 

Falklan<l,  Lucius  Cary  

Falkland  Islands  41fl 

Fall  of  Bodies  eeo  Gravity. 

Fall  Klver   IIA 

Fallini;  Stars,  see  Meteors. 

Fallmeraver,  Pbllipp  Jakob  ill 

FaJloppLi:;  Gabriello  411 

FttUoux.  Frederic  Alfred  rterro.. .  411 
Fallow  Deer,  see  Buck,  and  Deer. 

Foils  CO  411 

Fahoonth  A13 

False  luiprisonmcnt  419 

Fal.ne  Pretenoea  AIS 

Falsetto   4U. 

Falun  All 

Faluns  iH 

Famasusta   ilA 

Familiar  Spirits,  seo  Demons. 

Family  ill 

Fan  41ft 

Fanariotes  4XH 

Faneull,  Peter  4IT 

Fannin  co   41T 

Fannin.  Col.  James  W  417 

Fanning,  David  ilS 

Fanning  Machine  A1& 

Fano  A1& 

Fansbawc,  »<ir  Richard  A1& 

Fan^  Erik  Mlkaei  ill 
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rutaifai  41» 

Faatoe  «• 

Fandar,  BUcIlmI  41* 

Vtintttb  440 

Fuel,  OiillUume   420 

Farina  420 

FarineUi,  Carlo  BroMbl  420 

Firinl,  Carlo  LulKl   431 

Fumer,  Uagb   431 

FwBMr,  John   421 

Fwmm-OanenI  421 

Farmlnfftnn,  Me........M  422 

FannlnirtoD,  Coaa.   422 

Faru*  l!,Un.l.v...._   422 

farnhftiri.  Kh/a  W   428 

Farnbam.  TUomaa  J  423 

gww^>  limr   42S 

niakkfUM   499 

tM«  Ules  „  498 

VMnhar,  Ocorfro  428 

Farrar,  John,  LL.D.  424 

Farren,  EHn  424 

Fara  4M 

Fvtiii]«ri*  m 

rmem.T.:,.  499 

Faat   495 

FmU  426 

Fat  of  Aoiinalis  M*  M^pmtj  Ali- 
ment, ar.il  Candlab 

FkUMorpina  428 

Fstaa,  ae«  FBiaB. 

VMiwItM  49« 

JhMo4«I>iilllm,  »oalM  42T 

VMClMff  IitOB«a •••»•>•  ••«••••••  •  4S7 

FbqHcBiT ««••••■»••«•«•••••• 4'i7 

Faultrr.   427 

Fauna   4J7 

Fauna   429 

Fauquier  co   429 

FanricI  Claod*  429 

Fanst,  Dr.  Jctaia  420 

FaaaWobann   481 

Faaatln  L,  bcv  Soii|iiiii)ue. 

Fauatlna,  Annia  (ialerta.   481 

Faii*tltim  Aiiiihi   4-si 

Favenhaiii  481 

Fartgnana   481 

Farraa.  Thomas  MabI  489 

Favrr,  Oabrli  l  Claude  Julc*.  489 

Fawkes,  (iiiy   488 

Faxanlo,  Di.'jjo  .'^aavtrdra   488 

Fay,  Amlraa   4«8 

Fay,  Theodore  Sedgwick.  488 

Fayal   m 

Fajrctte  ca,  Peaa  484 

FayatU  ca,  Va  484 

Fa7«ttoea,0a   4;^ 

Fayette  CO..  Ala  .,   434 

Fayette  c<i.,  TtX-.  .m.........  4:U 

Fayette  co,,  Ti  no   434 

Fayette  co.,  Kr  484 

Fayette  co.,  Ohio  484 

Fayatteco,  I  ml   A-'H 

FayotU  co..  Ill   4.t4 

Fayette  Ok.  I«W»  4a& 

FuyctteTlUa   435 

Fayoom  485 

Wtif,  Jeao  Jamei  480 

FaatbarUraaa  485 

Feather  lUrar  486 

Featbei*  48« 

Ffbrtiary...,.  

Federalists   4.S9 

Federation   4-S9 

Fedor  1  440 

Fae  440 

Faejee  lalaad*."  441 

FcOo.  Dleg«  AatWBlo  445 

Feldapar   444 

FellahiT  446 

Fcllatshs,  Kuiilahs. 

FrlK'nUrf.  I'liiliMi  Knianuel  TOB.  447 

Feller,  >'nuiC(il*  Juivicr  ilo  44T 

VaUar,  Uenrietu  44« 

MIowaa,  Robert  448 

Mtow%81rCliailaa   m 

Valada  8a  449 

Felony  449 

Felt  419 

Feltbam,  Owen  4.M 

lattmrOoiMliaaOoBim  451 
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Fanctnic  

Findlon,  Francala  da  SallgBae  da 

laMotba  ....T.  438 

Fenuee  ,.  457 

FcnnrI   4rA 

Fenton,  Elijah.   4.%S 

Fcntreaa  co   4M 

Fcnwick,  Ocor^  459 

Fenycs,  KIek   459 

Ferdinand  I..  Oemaajr  

Ferdinand  I  >.,  Qvmaaf  

F<  r<llnand  III.,  Oenuaj....  450 

Ft  nlinand  I.,  Austria   459 

F«<rdlnand  I.,  Naples  459 

Ferdinand  L.  the  Two  Slciltca   450 

Ferdinand  II..  the  Tw«  blcUlca....  440 

Ferdinand  I..  Sitaln  440 

Ferdinand  111..  t«paili.  m 

Ferdinand  IV.,  ?p«in  4«t 

Ferdinand  V.,  Hjialn   461 

Ferdinand  VII.,  Spain   462 

FTiUnaii.l  III  ,  Tuscany   4M 

Fcrffutun,  Adam  464 

rariaaen,  Jamaa  444 

FaifnaoB.  Bamaal  40 

FenruMon,  Jamca....   465 

Ferlsbtab,  Mobaamd  CWm  4C5 

Ferinananih   465 

Fermentation  440 

Fernando  d«  Moroaba  464 

FeniaDdo  Po  444 

Femey  447 

Ferns  467 

Fcrozcpoor   468 

Ferrand.  Antoino  Frasfoia  Claude  468 

Ferrara.,   468 

Ferr&ra,  Francesco...............  460 

Ferrari,  Oaudeniio  M$ 

Ferrari,  Giuseppa  440 

Ferrelro,  AmoMfc  470 

Ferret   470 

Fcrrier.llav   471 

Ferro  471 

Ferrol   471 

Ferry   471 

Fersen,  Axel  471 

Feaoenntoa  Verses  ^  471 

Feach.  Joaepb  479 

Feasendeo,  Thomaa  Oreas  479 

Feiuenden.  WiUlamPItt  479 

Feth  All  »hah   4TH 

Fiiiul.  j   4::i 

FellchlMii  474 

F4tia,  FiBBMia  Jaaafli.  4T4 

FencBdtea,  Boplda  da  474 

Feudal  i'y.'itero  475 

Ftiurrbaeb,  Faul  J<«e^  Awrtm. .  478 

Feuerharb,  Ludwi);  479 

Fciilllanu  479 

FeuiUet,  OctaTo  479 

Faiw  dll 

FavwBaah..  481 

FeWiVUlian..   491 

Fei   4S3 

Feizan .... . . 4**'i 

Flanl,  Jeao  Blptbla  4'^ 

Fibrine.....   4>«3 

Flebte,  Johann  Gottlieb  4«S 

Flehte,  Immanuel  llernMUin  489 

FlrhtelLerK   485 

Flrlno,  .Marsilio   480 

Flc<|uetiiii>rit,  Karl  Ludw^  486 

Fletl.in  4>6 

Field,  David  Dudley   4>« 

Field.  Cyrus  West   4-«7 

Field,  llenry  Martyn   487 

Field  .Marshal  ddl 

Fieldfare  48T 

Fielding,  Copley  Yaii4jrka  4s^ 

Fleldlnc,  Henry............   4^-< 

Fieldliif.  Siirnh,  4<M) 

Field.-.  .I.Lr;,,  5  T  4'JO 

Flarl  Facias.  490 

FiaaolalFraOtorannlAAgaUeoda.  4tl 

FI6r«e,  Jomli  491 

Fife  491 

Fife  00   491 

Fifleeflth.   493 

Firth  4W 

FljfTree  489 

Filangicrl,  Oa&tano  409 
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Filbert. 

Ffla...,.  m 

Ftllc^la,  ytetamit..,  4N 

^  illHree .  ...  ..................^.^^  dlft 

Fllltnoru  CO  dM 

Ftllnons,  Millard.   m 

FntmoK  City  Oil 

Filler  Mt 

Finch   Mi 

Finch,  lleBMa  Ml 

Flnden,  WtUkn  M 

Finding  Ml 

Flniati're   607 

FlnUml  506 

Finland,  Gulf  of.  ,  Kk 

Ftnlay,  Oeor^  ....*nt 

Flnlay,  ,K>liu   BIB 

Flnlaysnn.  (ieorce  UM 

FInlev,  .iHiiirs  Itrailley  fttt 

Finl.  V.  K.-U  rt.  D.I)   519 

Flnley,  .Sauiucl,  D.D  511 

Flnmarfc  .MB 

Finn,  HanrrJ  MS 

Finney,  GliariaaO.  BIB 

Fidoa  MB 

Fir  IM 

FirduM,  Abul  Kashii  Monsuor.....  BIB 
Fire,  aee  Flame,  lieat,  Ught 

Fira  ABDlhUator  SIB 

FiraEnglDa.  MB 

Flre-Fly  MO 

Fire-I'rooilaK  ..........t..  Ml 

Fire  Ship  OM 

Fire  Work%naP«ntMfew. 

Firkin... T7.  '  m 

Firmament  528 

Firman  MS 

FIrth,  8to  Frith. 

FUc  Ml 

Fi^U  Hawk.  BM 

Fish  Hook*  Ml 

Flich  Skin  525 

Fi.i.hcr   r>i5 

FUher,  Alvan  525 

FUh«r,4Qlin  MB 

Fisheriaa  Ml 

Fishes  Ml 

Fi»hkiU  MB 

Ki-^hklU  l^iiuUn^i  HI 

Kbk.  i-]l:;v  "   584 

Fbk,  Wilbur,  D.D  UT 

Flatnla.  Ml 

Fttd^  Kbenraer.DiD  BM 

Fitch,  John  ,  MB 

Fitch,  Balpb  BM 

Fitchburg   640 

Fitx.  (..040 

FlUgarald,  Edward  040 

giMianM,  Fanato  5«l 

FlIiEMtcn,  8lr  Anthany  541 

Fluhcrbcrt,  Thomaa   B41 

Fiaberbert,  Maris  BM 

Fitipatrick,  Ilonjaniin  B|l 

Fiuruy.  lU.hrTl  Sa 

FilzwilUain,  William  \Veulworth 

FiUwtUUm,  Earl  541 

Fluma  MS 

Flstora  B4I 

Fladna,  KatlUaa  BM 

Flae  BM 

Kla;;rllan«»  M« 

Fl.ii:e.ilet  545 

Flauaut  de  la  Uillanlerle,  .Vupiftte 

Charles 'TiiM-pb  545 

Flahaut,  Adelo  Flllen)  B4B 

Flail  BM 

Klaniburough  Head  BM 

Klamo  BM 

Flanicl,  Mcoloa.   546 

Flanu-n   .'►IT 

FlaminKo   &I7 

F^aiAmVlaT  t.  M 

Flaailaltti;  TUna  Qntatin.  BM 

Ftamlnlna,  Caliia.  ».  BM 

Flainsteed,  Mk»  ...«  BM 

F-lamlers  BM 

FI.-4IHI.  n..  East  BM 

Flanders,  Waal   MB 

FfauiMl  MO 

Fiat............  MB 
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Flatbtuh   aSO 

Fbtbtii't  Indians  -ViO 

Flavil,  John   ^M 

Fl«jc  Ml 

Flaxman,  John   b!A 

FIra,  see  Kiilzoa. 

FKchlcr,  tsprit   5M 

FUckuoc.  ICkhard   .Vj5 

FlettwofHl,  Cbarli'S  MS 

FK-minj;  co  tM 

FU'inln;;.  John   Mi6 

FIrniii>h  Language  and  Litvrataru.  M7 

Flpn»boni  

FUichiT,' Andrew  R57 

Fletcher.  Giles   .%M 

Fleuher,  I'hincaa.  ^88 

Flt-lchcr,  John  659 

Fletcher,  John  WllUani.   M8 

FIcurua  

FU'ury.  Andri6  Hcrcule  N'9 

Floury,  Claude   .V* 

Filnder^  Matthew   \'i9 

Flint.   MO 

Flint.  Mich   ftflO 

Flint,  Timothy   :>(0 

Flint  Kiver   Ml 

Fllnt*hlre   ,V»1 

Floating  hlanda   661 

FliMlden  Field,  BatUe  of   661 

Flood,  llcnrj'   668 

FliKir  CltJlh   663 

Flora,  a  tn>ddrsa   668 

Flora   5«8 

Florence,  Ala..  668 

Florence,  Italy   668 

Flurea,  one  of  the  Azores   660 

Floret,  Malay  Arrhipelaco   665 

Florlan,  Jean  Plcrro  Clarla  de  666 

Florida.   66S 

Florin  670 

Floras,  Lnciiis  Annn-us  670 

Flotow,  Frtedricb  v«n   670 

Flotsam   670 

Flounder   870 

Floareoa,  Marie  Jean  Plcrro   671 

Flower.   672 

Flowera,  Artiflclal  678 

Floy,  James,  1).D   678 

Floyd  CO.,  Va.   678 

Floyd  CO..  Ga.  678 

Floyd  CO..  Ky  678 

Floyd  CO.,  Ind   678 

Floyd  CO..  Iowa.   57!1 

Floyd,  (ten.  John   674 

Flovd,  John  Buchanan   574 

Floyd,  Wllllauj  674 

FIQ^rl,  Gustav  lAsbrecht   574 

Flutfol,  Joliann  QottfHcd.  674 

Fluor  t<j(ar  674 

Fluorescence  5*6 

Fluorine   676 

Flu..hln(£,  N.  Y  577 

Flushing,  Uolland  677 

Flute   677 

Flute,  Octave.   678 

Flute  8to|i   678 

FluTauna  co   67s 

Flux   678 

Fluxlon^  see  C'aleulua,  and  Differ- 
entlal  Calculus. 

Fly   678 

Flycatcher   6S0 

Fly  Wheel   6S1 

FlylDK  FUh   5^1 

Flyiiix  i^nulrrcl  6«l 

FcptDR,  te«  Kinbrrolnffjr. 

Vox  

Fcii^raasy,  Jinoa  065 

JW  686 

|oC  666 

Folx  066 

Foix,  Counudo  086 

Fotx,  Raymond  Refer,  Count  dr..  085 
Folx.  Roger  Bernard  II.,  Count  do.  066 
Fotx,  Roger  Bernard  III.,  Count 

de  866 

Foix,  Gaston  II..  Count  d«   818 

Foix.  Oaaton  IIL,  Connt  de.  068 

Fokahanr  068 

Foldrar  bona  066 

Foley,  John  Uenry  086 

FoIlgDo  066 
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Folkestone   6^ 

Follcn,  Auguat   ri>">6 

Follon,  Charles   :,'>6 

Kollen,  KlizaLec   f»iT 

Funblan<]ue,  Albany  W  6*7 

Foml  du  Lac  CO.  

Fonk,  Peter  Anton  

Font   6>8 

Fontaine,  Jean  do  la,  •««  La  Fon- 
taine. 

Fontalncbleau   6S8 

Fontanel,  Louis  OtlV 

Fontarabia,  see  Fnent«rrabia. 

Fontinay   O*** 

Fontcnav-lc-C^tnte   6»«S> 

Funtenelle,  Bernard  lo  Bovler.  6-^ 

Fontenoy   f>JM> 

Fontvvrault,  Order  of  6410 

FooHsbow  660 

Food,  see  .\linicnt,  and  DictoUcii. 

Foo-shan.   691 

FiH.1   601 

Foolahs  6»2 

Foobs  Feast  o£   f*! 

Fooaco  5118 

Foot   .'.98 

Foot,  Solomon   698 

Fooia   .'<« 

Foou  Jallon   694 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart   694 

Footc,  Samuel   694 

Forbes,  Duncan   695 

ForbeJi.  Kdward  696 

Forbc.i,  .lames.   697 

Forbes,  JamcB  Da  rid  f>97 

Forbe^  Sir  JohiL  fi97 

Force,  Peter  5»S 

Forcellinl,  F.g{dio.   l9Si 

Forchhanimcr,  Johann  Geurg  698 

Forcible  Entry   698 

Ford,  .lohn   fi»3 

Ford,  Richard   699 

Fordham   699 

Fordyce,  Darld.   ft» 

Fore   flOi) 

Fore  and  Aft  600 

Fore  Brace   0«>0 

Fore  Tackle  600 

Forecliiae   600 

Forest  CO.   64)0 

Forestalling.   ftto 

Forcsti,  K.  Veliee   Otirt 

Forests,  .'^nbmerscd   001 

Forcy,  £lie  Frederic   601 

Forfar.   001 

Forfeiture   6*ri 

Forge   C>n 

Forgery   CO* 

Forgel-Mo-Not   605 

Fork   6<»5 

Fori  1   606 

Foril,  Mclouo  da   OiMJ 

Foriom  Hoi«   coe 

Formes,  Karl  Jean.   606 

Formic  Acid   606 

Formosa   6*>7 

Forrest,  Edwin   607 

Forrester,  Alfn»d  Uenry   608 

Forskal,  Peter   60ft 

Fomtcr,  Ernst  Joachim  tui 

Foniter,  George   608 

Fdrstcr,  Heinrich   flOU 

Forster,  Johann  Keinhold,   6u9 

Forster,  Johann  Ueorg  Adam  64)9 

Forster,  John   610 

Fornter,  Tliomas  Ignatius  Maria.. .  610 

Forsyth  co..  N.  C   610 

Forsyth  oo..  Ga   610 

For^tb,  JoBn.  610 

Fort  Bend  ca  611 

Fort  Des  Moine*   611 

Fort  Laramie,  see  Lafnmle. 

Fort  Leavenworth.   611 

FortMadlMNk   611 

Fort  Riley  611 

Fort  Royal   Oil 

Fort  W.  iMTld  611 

Fort  Wayne.  611 

Forte  t  61S 

FortMooek  8tr  JobB.   613 

Forttflcsdoa   6IS 

Fortnna.   6S8 
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Fortunate  Islands,  see  Canary  Isl- 
ands. 

Fortime,  Robert  6i8 

Forum   638 

Forward,  Walter   624 

Forwarding  .Mi-rchant  624 

Fowari,  Franoeswi   036 

F«*colo,  Nlcolu  Ugo  636 

Fossano   096 

Fossil   6ST 

Fo(»il  Footprints  037 

Foster,  James   680 

Foster,  John  080 

Foster,  Randolph  8.,  D.D  080 

FotherintfTiy  086 

Foucnult.  Li-on  680 

Fouchi',  Joseph.  681 

Fould,  .Vrhillc   086 

FoulK.  Kobcrt   680 

Foundation   088 

Foundery   688 

Foundling  Hospital  684 

Fountain  co   640 

Fouque,  Ilelnrich  August  do  la 

Mottc   <M 

Fouqu6,  Friedrich  Uelnrich  Karl 

do  la  Motto   640 

FouQuct,  Nicolas.  610 

Fouquler-Tlnrllle,  Antolno  Qucn- 

tin   All 

Fourcroy,  Antolne  Franjola.   641 

Fourier,  Franfois  Marie  Charles...  641 
Fourier,  Jean  Hapti.>to  Joseph.. . . .  644 

Fourneyron,  Benult  644 

Fowlor,  Orson  S(|i)lro  646 

Fowler,  I.<orenzo  Niies   64A 

Fowler,  Lydla  Folger.  616 

Fox.  :    616 

Fox  CO   646 

Fox,  Sir  Charles   MT 

Fox,  Charles  James   647 

Fox,  George   646 

Fox,  John   600 

Fox,  William  Johnson   600 

Foxglove,  8e«  Digitalis. 

Fox  Indians  690 

Fox  Islands,  sco  Aleutian  lalands. 

Fox  River   001 

Foy,  Maxlmillen  Sebastien   601 

Fraction   601 

Fracture   609 

F  ram  Ingham  688 

Franc   608 

France   668 

France,  Isle  ot  see  Mauritius. 
France,  Languago  and  Literature 

of   075 

Franchi,  .\nsonio.   6S5 

Fraucho  Conit<S   6Si 

Francia,  Francesco   t>A 

Francia,  Jom'  Gaj^par  lUMlrigues.. .  &S5 

Francis  I.,  France   6^ 

Francis  II.,  France   6si8 

Francis  I.,  Germany   6S9 

Francis  II.,  Germany   6S0 

Francis  Jo»e(di.  Austria.  091 

Francis,  John  WakeOeld   698 

Franci.i,  .John  W.,Jr  094 

F^UJci^  Sir  PhllipL   694 

Francis  of  .\s«isl  694 

Francis  of  Paula  066 

Francis  de  Sales   086 

Franciscans  687 

Francke,  August  Hermann  008 

Francolin   009 

FranconI,  Antolne  009 

Fraiiconla   669 

Franconia,  Cpper   609 

Francontn,  Miildle  609 

Franconia,  Lower  099 

Franconia,  N.  U   809 

Frankel.  Zaeharias   109 

Frankfort  Ky   100 

Frankfurt-on-tbe-Mala  199 

Frankfort-on-the-Odcr  TOl 

FraukiDeaose  101 

FrankliB  oo,  M«.  T«C 

Franklin  co,  Vt  TO! 

Franklin  co..  Mass  TOi 

Franklin  oo.,  N.  Y   161 

Franklin  co.,  Penn.  TOI 

Franklin  oo.,  V>.  701 
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Franklin  co,  N.  0. ••«•••■.••••••.  7fl8 

Franklin  co^  Ueo   708 

Franklin  c<sFU  ,  70S 

Franklin  co.,  AU   Tn« 

Franklin  oo.,  MIm   Tos 

Franklin  p»rlah,  Lii.   708 

Franklin  co^  Ark   708 

Fnuiklln  oa,  Tenn.  708 

Frwjkltn  CO,  Kjr   T08 

Franklin  co.,  Ohio  708 

Franklin  rr...  I  ml  708 

Franklin  co..  Ill   704 

I'raiikli!)  CO.,  Ma   T(H 

Franklin  co^  Iowa   704 

FimBUIa,Lk  TM 

Fimnklla,  Bentamlii   704 

Fnaklln,  Sir  John  709 

FnakJln,  Eleanor  Ann......  710 

Franklin,  IMy  Jme.  710 

Franklin,  WUHmd  710 

FnnkUoiu  m 

WnakM  nt 

FiMMtL  Til 

FTMvr.ClnlM.  fU 

Fnaar  Blfifc  IM  (Mwrtlfc  BM^ 
i»h. 

FraUimltMS...........   713 

Fraud   714 

Franda,  SUtute  oC   715 

Fraonholbr,  JcMcnh  von.   718 

FraTMinoua,  Dmm  Im  719 

F(«cUa  718 

Frcdegonda   7H 

Frederic  co.,  Md.   'H 

Frederic  c<i.,  Va   719 

Frt«lerlc  rity   71t( 
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